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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


CklttuB  ^'^  *  y*'*'  '^^  comparative  dulaesa  and 
wHfu*  inactivity  for  the  United  States  as  a 
'•"*''''^^'- whole  and  for  tlie  world  at  large,  the 
city  of  Chicago — always  and  proverbially  expansive 
and  energetic — ia  now  pre-eminpntly  the  buaiest 
and  most  buoyant  place  on  the  face  of  the  eartli. 
If,  as  has  been  well  said,  the  greatest  exhibit  at 
tiie  Columbiah  Exposition  will  be  Chicago  itself,  it 
ia  alao  true  that  by  tar  the  moat  notable  and  ap- 
preciable result  of  the  Exposition  will  be  found  in 
its  reaction  upon  the  city  where  it  is  to  be  held. 
Chicago  would  hardly  seem  to  have  needed  an  ad- 
ditional stimulus  to  progress ;  yet  its  aucceaa  in 
securing  from  Congress  the  location  of  the  World's 
Fair  haa  proved  to  be  a  crowning  incentive  under 
which  the  magical  city  ia  achieving  all  kinda  of 
new  magical  things  tliat  would  be  dazzUng  beyond 
any  precedent,  but  for  the  sole,  incomparable 
achievement  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  after  i's 
annihilation  by  fire  twenty  years  ago.  The  hard 
struggle  at  Washington  that  was  necessary  before 
Chicago  succeeded  in  securing  the  Exposition,  and 
the  harsh  taunts  and  criticiama  tliat  were  directed 
against  the  ambitious  "upatart"  while  the  contest 
was  pending  and  afterwards,  are  already  seen  to 
have  been  exceedingly  fortunate.  Tliey  aroused 
local  pride  to  the  point  of  working  miracles,  while 
they  served  alao  to  discover  particular  defects  and 
lacks  upon  which  Chicago's  energy  could  proceed 
to  apply  itself. 

Thus,  in  anticipation  of  the  world's  critical 
presence  in  1693.  a  great  variety  of  public  and 
private  improvements  will  have  been  actually  ac- 
complished which,  but  for  thia  d<?finite  atitnulus, 
might  have  been  delayed  for  decades.  If  Chicago 
were  much  smaller  and  less  rich  in  resuurcca,  the 
Exposition  excitement  might  lead  to  an  unhealthy 
and  finally  disastrous  sort  of  inflation.  But  the 
Western  metropolis  is  quite  beyond  all  such 
dangers.  It  can  iiermanently  sustain  any  in 
crease  of  values  or  excess  of  buainesa  and  pros|)erity 
that  the  Fair  may  occasion.     The  new  manu^tur 


ing  developments  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs  are 
nothing  short  of  amazing.  The  contitruotion  of 
new  business  buildings  of  all  kinda  is  proceeding 
ui>on  a  scale  that  nothing   in  any  other  city  in  the 
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world  would  even  suggest  as  comparable.  Great 
steel  framed  structures  of  from  fourteen  to  twenty 
stories  in  height  in  llw  very  heart  of  the  city  are 
among  tlie  novelties  that  are  already  becoming  mat- 
ters of  course  to  Chicago  jieople  The  famous  cable 
system  of  street  railways  is  already  inadequate  and 
elevated  roada  are  building.  Two  years  will  revo- 
lutionize the  transit  system.  Cliicago  has  never 
been  a  very  bailly  governed   municipality,  if  com- 
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pared  with  our  Eastern  cities,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  fairlj  honest  and  effective  outlay  of  the 
revenues  provided  by  the  taxpayers.  Ita  parks  and 
boulevards  are  a  monument  of  wise  and  liberal 
policy.  Its  school  system  is  highly  creditable.  Ita 
streets,  pavements,  and  ordinary  public  appoint- 
ments are  at  least  much  better  than  ia  the  average 
in  American  cities.  It  has  always  dealt  with  the 
water  question  in  an  enlightened  way.  It  has 
entered  upon  a  vast  drainage  project,  that  is  to  be 
the  largest  undertaking  ever  assumed  by  an  Ameri- 
can city.  It  is  trying  the  experiment  upon  a  large 
scale  of  direct  municipal  electric  lighting.  Taking 
it  as  a  whole,  Chicago  is  the  stateliest  and  moet 
beautiful  of  the  world's  chief  population -centres, 
with  the  single  exception  of  I^is.  And  even  in 
the  French  capital  there  is  nothing  of  similar  kind 
and  extent  that  can  approach  in  magnificence  and 
beauty  Cliicago's  grand  boulevard  system.  A  new 
city  on  the  Western  prairies  of  a  million  and  a 
quarter  inhabitants,  that  may  be  said,  practically, 
to  have  been  created  since  the  fire  of  1670,  cannot 
be  expected  to  contain  everj'thing  that  is  desirable. 
But  it  would  be  a  sad  error  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  best  fruits  of  the  modern  civiliza- 
tion are  as  easily  mobilized  and  transferred  as  are 
the  modern  men  themaelves ;  and  the  people  who 
now  inliabit  Cliicago  are,  exactly  like  other  people, 
the  heirs  of  all  the  ages.     An  energy  localized  at 
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Chicago  that  has  effected  such  stupendous  material 
transformations,  has  not  created  a  community  of  a 
low  order  of  iotelligencx.  It  Ja  not  a  little  iutermt- 
ing  and  gratifj'iug  to  note  tlie  social,  irathetic  and 
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educatioual  progress  tliat  America's  second  ci^  is 
making.  Young  as  the  city  is,  it  is  building  up 
three  great  libraries  that  supplement  one  another  in 
such  fashion  as  to  promise  tiiat  within  a  few  years 
Chicago  may  even  outrank  Boston -Cambridge  in 
this  r^ard.  It  is,  moreover,  preparing  for  college 
and  university  facilities  that  wilt  at  no  remote  date 
give  it  rank  as  one  of  the  world's  educational 
centres.  Considered  as  soil  in  which  to  plant  aeed» 
of  the  highest  forms  of  civilisation  and  progress, 
Chicago  is.  perliaps.  more  promising  than  any  other 
large  American  city.  When  one  has  duly  ood- 
sidered  the  development  Cliicago  will  have  made  in 
anticipation  of  the  World's  Fair,  there  remains  & 
large  field  for  wonder  and  speculation  in  considering 
the  subsequent  effects  upon  the  city's  development 
and  character  of  so  potent  a  preceptor  as  the  Fair 
will  be,  witli  its  thousands  of  brilliant  and  impres- 
sive object  lessons. 

,,  There  should,  ere  this,  have  been  a  total 
every  quarter,  of  the 
**'**'^  mistaken  idea  that  Chicago  will  be  an 
imfortunate  place  for  the  Columbian  Exposition  to 
be  held.  Events  will  justify  the  designation  of 
Chicago.  The  development  of  the  new  world  that 
Columbus  discovered  four  hundred  j'ears  ago  is 
what  n»«Bt.  in  the  nature  of  things,  bo  mainly 
illustrated  by  the  Fair.  The  progress  of  the  western 
hemisphere  in  alt  that  is  meet  characteristic  can 
lie  set  forth  at  CJiicago  as  well  as  anywhere  else, 
and  probably  better.     Ideal  considerations  could,  of 
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courae.  be  produced  in  favor  of  almost  any  locality. 
Bat  the  mata  point  now  is  the  more  practical  one 
that  the  business  of  tbe  Fair  ia  sufficiently  advanced 
to  warrant  the  unqualified  statement  that  there  wilt 
be  brilliant  success  in  every  respect.  Alleged  dis- 
seDBions,  delays,  and  financial  difficulties  at  Chi- 
cago were  grossly  exaggerated  by  many  newspapers. 
There  is  organization  of  great  strength,  coherency 
and  JDtelligence.  actively  promoting  every  depart- 
mentof  the  worli.  Not  leas  important,  the  financial 
icsourcesof  the  Fair  are  to  be  unprecedented.  From 
(30.000.000  to  $3.^,000,000  will  be  invested  by  the 
EipoeitioQ  Directory  and  the  Federal  and  State 
govenunents,  and  many  millions  more  will  be  pro- 
Tided  bj  foreign  govemmenta  and  by  private  per- 
soos.  firms  and  companies,  and  by  the  holders  of 
various  concessions.  The  individual  States  will 
have  appropriated  in  the  aggregate  four  or  five 
times  as  much  aa  they  appropriated  for  the  "Cen- 
tenoial"  at  Philadelphia;  and  the  preparations  in 
graeral  are  upon  some  such  superior  scale  of  mag- 
nitude. The  group  of  buildings  for  Exposition  pur- 
poses have  been,  inthemain,  designed  andaccepted; 
■ndwork  has  begun  upon  them.  They  will  far  surpass 
tbose  of  any  prevous  international  exhibition.  The 
site.— Jackson  Park,  including  about  a  thousand 
Km.  and  lying  upon  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 
OB  the  south  side  of  the  city, — will  prove  an  advan- 
tigeouH  selection.  It  is  certain  that  Mesico,  Central 
America  and  South  America  will  make  extraordi- 
iiaiy  efforts  to  be  conspicuously  represented  at  the 
Fair.     China   and  Japan,   whose  recent  activities 


have  been  so  obviously  a  result  of  the  advancement 
and  influence  of  the  United  States,  will  quite  outdo 
themselves.  The  governments  of  Europe  will  be 
officially  represented,  and  the  assurance  of  a  vast 
array  of  private  exhibits  from  Europe  for  all  de- 
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partments,  is  very  gmtifying.  The  Fair,  it  should 
be  remembered,  is  to  be  far  more  than  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  world's  material  progress.  Besides  illus- 
trating in  every  visible  and  tangible  way  the  ad- 
vances of  modern  education,  it  will  convene  an 
international  educational  congress.  In  like  manner 
there  will  be  a  series  of  congresses,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  science,  social  well-being,  and  inter- 
national imity  in  various  special  directions.  The 
Fair  will,  of  course,  have  its  full  share  of  audacious 
novelties  to  eclipse  the  Eiffel  towers  and  other 
striking  features  of  recent  European  ezpositicHis. 
Chicago  will  not  fail  to  profit  by  the  experience  of 
world's  fairs  up  to  date,  and  may  be  relied  upon  to 
surpass,  by  far,  all  previous  efforts.  But  it  has 
also  a  right  to  claim  the  enthusiastic  co-operation 
of  the  whole  country.  The  dedicatory  exercises,  for 
thesake  of  the  observance  of  the  Columbian  quadri- 
centennial  anniversary,  will  occur  on  October 
13,  1893.  The  exposition  will  not  open  until 
May  I,  1883. 

Can  Chicago  be  ready  at  the  appointed  time!  is  a 
question  frequently  asked  in  a  tone  of  doubt.  Un- 
questionably the  date  can  be  successfully  met.  Two 
'years  in  Chicago  is  as  a  decade  almost  anywhere 
else.  Will  Europe  really  show  a  keen  iat«rest  in 
the  enterprise!  is  another  question  that  is  pro- 
pounded with  a  manifest  air  of  skepticism.     I^ere 
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is  Bufflcfent  reason  already  for  a  reply  Id  the 
afHrmative.  The  exhibits  and  tlie  travel  from 
European  countries  in  1803  wiU  far  Burpasa  the 
record  of  1876.  Aa  nuirkinf;  the  actual  *progreB8  of 
modem  civilization,  the  World's  Fair  at  Chic^o 
will  be  the  most  completely  representative  event  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century-  Itshouldbavenotoiily  the 
ardent  well-wishes  of  every  American,  but  also  the 
support  of  localities  and  individuals  in  order  that  it 
may  depict  with  faithfulness  and  with  due  histor- 
ical peispective  the  development  of  every  portion  of 
the  United  States. 

A  Hta  ^^  analysis  of  the  immigratitm  statistics 
80*^  for  the  year  from  July  I,  1890,  to  July  1, 
nnaimai.  jggi^  shows  how  much  of  serious  im- 
port there  is  in  the  efforts  of  Herr  Cahensly  and  his 
friends  to  secure  the  Papal  see's  co-operation  in  their 
scheme  for  the  perpetuation  of  European  tongues  and 
national  sentiments  among  the  immigrants  to  the 
United  States.  At  the  port  of  New  York  alone 
there  arrived  in  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  405,604 
new-comers.  Of  this  total,  74.388  came  from  Ger- 
many. 70.776  from  Italy,  35,424  from  Ireland.  33.- 
504  (chiefly  Hebrews)  from  Russia,  34.229  from 
England,  4908  from  Scotland.  253  from  Wales. 
29,415  from  Sweden,  10,932  from  Norway,  9043  from 
Denmark  (making  a  total  of  49.390  from  the  Scandi- 
navian countries),  26,433  from  Hungary.  26.539' 
from  Austria.  34,250  from  Poland  and  tJ408  from 
Bohemia.  This  is  an  English -speaking  country; 
yet  in  the  past  year  less  than  16  per  cent,  of  our  im- 


migmnt  recruitii  have  come  from  English-speaking 
lands.  For  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  if  the  few 
arrivals  at  otiier  ports  were  included,  the  percentage 
would  not  be  materially  affected  About  half  of 
the  aggT^at«  number  have  come  from  Italy,  i.us- 
sia,  Hungary,  Austria,  Poland  and  Bohemia,— i.e., 
from  the  South  and  East  of  Europe. — and  the  great 
majority  of  these  are  unskilled  biborers  of  low  in- 
telligence. Fully  80  per  cent,  of  the  immigrants  of 
this  past  year  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  English 
language,  and  a  much  larger  percentage  are  ignoT' 
ant  of  our  institutions-  Yet  a  considerable  number 
of  these  people  will  actually  be  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  elections  three  months  hence  in 
Western  States,  and  practically  all  who  go  into  the 
interior  and  West  will,  under  existing  State  laws, 
be  duly  qualified  to  vote  in  tlie  presidential  and 
congressional  contests  next  year.  It  is  high  time 
to  insist  that  the  English  language  is  so  essential  a 
port  of  our  social  and  public  life  that  no  foreigner 
seeking  admission  to  our  political  privileges  ^all 
be  accepted  until  he  is  able  to  read,  write  and  speak 
the  language  of  our  laws  and  courts  of  justice,— the 
language  of  the  Ckmstitution  and  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence-  It  is  the  ispid  change  in  the 
character  of  immigration  tliat  makes  the  Lucerne 
Congress  of  last  Decemlier.  and  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings of  its  leadere.  so  worthy  of  attention  in 
this  country.  The  Lucerne  Congress  of  "  Archangel 
Raphael  societies"  had  for  its  avowed  object  the 
consideration  of  the  best  means  of  -procuring  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  their  Ciitholic 
fellow- conn  ttymen  who  were  emigrating  to 
Ajnerica.  They  deplored  the  loss  t^  the  Catholic 
Church  that  came,  as  they  lamented,  through  the 
lack  of  organized  methods  for  maintaining  nation- 
ality distinctions  in  the  United  States.  They 
favored  the  formation  of  different  parishes  and 
coogr^ations  from  the  different  groups  of  immi- 
grantB,  with  priests  according  to  nationalit}-.  with 
parochial  schools  preserving  the  languages  of  the 
various  races, — priests  and  bishops  to  be  sent  out 
from  Europe  with  the  special  duly  of  maintaining 
race  distinctions  and  preventing  the  Americaniza- 
tion of  immigrants-  Herr  Cahensly.  a  German,  has 
been  most  prominent  in  the  effort  to  secure  the 
Pope's  adoption  of  this  Lucerne  programme.  But 
there  are  various  prominent  prelates  and  laymen  of 
Italy,  Austria- Hungary,  Poland,  Bohemia.  Prussia 
and  Belgium  tliat  have  been  using  their  influence 
with  the  Vatican  in  support  of  the  plan.  It  is,  then, 
refreshing  to  observe  the  vigorous  manner  in  which 
American  prelates  are  protesting-  Archbishop  Ire- 
land of  St.  Paul,  who  is  both  a  leader  in  good 
works  and  an  American  patriot,  denounces  Herr 
Cahensly's  plan  of  compaign  as  "insolent  foreign 
intermeddling."  Such  men  as  Ireland  are  aware 
that  tl)e  Catholic  Church  must  be  American  in 
spirit  and  in  speech  if  it  would  succeed  on  this 
continent  Cardinal  Gibbons  is  not  less  outspoken 
tlian  the  Northwestern  archbishop  in  bis  disap- 
proval of  the  schemes  of  these  officious  zealots  in 
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Earope,  and  declares  that  liU  iadigiiatioD  and  aa- 
loniahmeDt  are  aroused.  The  Vatican  is  doubtlesB 
fnllj  informed  of  the  attitude  of  the  true  leaders  of 
Cathohcism  iu  America :  yet  the  influx  of  Southern 
European  laborers  and  peanants  ia  so  enormous  that 
it  will  be  no  easy  taiik  to  withstand  the  pressure  of 


in  Europe,  of  city  and  industrial  than  of  rural  pop- 
ulations, predicts  a  golden  era  just  dawning  for  the 
food -producers,  and  announces  "the  fanner  on  top" 
at  last.  Senator  John  Sherman,  on  July  Tth,  wrote 
a  letter  on  the  silver  question  in  which  he  urgently 
deprecated  the  free  coinage  movement  and  declared ; 
"Our  productions  of  every  kind  are  increasing,  and 
it  seems  to  me  almost  a  wild  lunacy  for  us  to  disturb 
this  happy  condition  by  changing  the  standard  of 
all  contracts,  including  special  contracts  payable  in 
gold,  and  again  paying  gold  to  the  capitalists,  and 
eilTer  at  tlie  exaggeral«l  price  to  the  farmer,  laborer 
and  pensioner."  It  seems  now  inevitable  that  the 
money  question  more  than  the  tariff  question  is  to 
be  prominent  in  the  electoral  campaigns  nest  year. 
Meanwhile,  the  country  is  tor  the  moment  too  busy 
securing  the  crop  to  give  its  full  attention  to  Mr. 
Sherman  on  the  cue  hand  or  the  "silver  men"  on 
the  other. 

The  fact  is,  that  fairly  good  times  have  already 
come  for  farmers  who  are  not  deeply  in  debt ;  and 
tlie  cardinal  need  of  American  agriculture  to-day  is 
a  more  scientific  and  intelligent  kind  of  husbandry 
than  has  heretofore  prevailed.  Tlie  remarkable  in- 
terest that  the  West  is  showing  in  Farmers'.  Insti- 
tute and  agricultural  education,  promises  well  for  a 
better  utilization  of  the  natural  retiources  of  tlie  soil. 


the  European  movement  to  reproduce  and  per- 
petuate in  America  the  Babel  of  tongues  tliat  has 
been  BO  detrimental  to  the  best  progress  of  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europe.  The  American  ])eople  should 
esercise  vigilance,  and  patriotic  Catholic  citizens 
should  bold  up  the  hands  of  courageous  leaders  like 
Archbishop  Ireland  and  Cardinal  Gibbons. 

Poiitict  "^^''th  all  the  growth  of  our  cities,  so 
tuidtite  strikingly  shown  in  tlie  census  bulletins, 
Cnpt.  jj  remains  true  as  yet  that  the  Aiuerican 
people  are  predominantly  agricultural ;  and  the  mid- 
summer lull  in  public  affairs  of  all  kinds  is  much 
le8B  due  to  the  smaller  fact  that  city  folks  are  taking 
vacations  and  trying  to  escape  the  heat,  than  to  the 
.greater  fact  that  country  folks  are  wholly  absorbed 
in  their  care  for  the  maturing  crops.  Reports  from 
all  sections  indicate  a  crop  year  in  the  United  States 
of  almost  unexampled  bounti fulness.  Anticipated 
export  requirements  aUo  m^m  to  justify  tlie  opinion 
that  prices  will  hold  good,  and  that  tl>e  farmers 
will  have  a  very  prosperous  year.  It  will  be  highly 
inttM-esting  to  note  the  effect  that  comparatively  good 
times  for  the  farmers  will  have  upon  the  "Farmers' 
Alliance,"  the  "People's  Party,"  and  the  monetary 
hereticeof  the  West  and  South.  Mr.  Erastus  Wiman. 
noting  the  for  more   rapid  growth,  here  as  well  0:4 
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like.  Mr.  Dewey  has  organized  a  school  of  Ubraiy 
experts,  is  co  ordiiiatin({  the  library  intereetH  of  the 
whole  State,  and  Btimulating  the  growth  of  neigh- 
borhood libraries  everywhere.  The  library  iasued, 
a  few  montliB  ago,  a  complete  catalogue  of  all  the 
laws  enacted  by  alt  the  Americaa  legislatures  that 
were  in  sessioD  in  1890, — the  task  beiug  performed 
for  the  beaeflt  and  guidance  of  the  New  York  legis- 
lature in  its  recent  Dession.  This  remarkable  bit  of 
prompt  library  news  gatliering  and  compilation  is 
an  illustration  of  the  new  practical  uses  to 
which  tiie  old  "paper  university"  is  being  adapted. 
Tlie  legislature  showed  its  appreciation  by  making 
a  grant  of  (10, 000  In  be  used  hy  the  regents  in  pro- 
moting the  higher  education  of  tlie  people  by  tiieans 
of  University  Extension  lecture  courses  8Ui>en-iaed 
from  the  Albany  headquarters.  The  convocation 
of  the  university  for  1891  has  been  held,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  rule  that  requires  it  to  nieet  on  the 
"Wednesday  following  tlie  Fourth  of  July.  It  was 
attended  by  a  large  number  of  the  representative 
educational  leaders  and  workers  of  New  York  and 
of  other  States,  and  its  discussions  of  sucli  themes 
as  physical  education,  college  athletics,  scientific 
and  technical  schools,  cii  education,  the  higlier  edu- 
cation of  women,  tlie  practical  co-ordiuation  of  our 


Tlie  readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
"UnfM's/li?."  *''"   undoubtedly  be   gratified   to   know 

that  tlie  thorough  exposition  of  the  up|)er- 
most  educational  topic  of  the  day,  "  Univereity 
Extension."  which  was  prepared  for  the  Review  by 
Professor  H  B,  Adams  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity and  which  was  publiBhcd  in  last  montii'a 
number  has  since  been  made  tlie  basis  for  the  unan- 
imous award  of  a  prize  to  its  author  by  the  Kegenta 
of  the  University  of  Now  Y'ork.  Tliis  "Univerajty," 
wlilch  was  founded  in  1TH4  upon  a  plan  drawn  up 
by  Alexander  Hamilton,  lias  always  had  a  Ixmnt  of 
regents  and  a.  chancellor,  and  has  bad  a  certain 
authority  over  academic  education  in  the  State  of 
New  York  as  regards  examinations  and  the  granting 
of  degrees.  But  ft  has  been  essentially  an  organization 
of  the  universities,  colleges  and  academies  of  tlie 
State,— all  of  which  are  entitled  to  be  represented 
in  Its  annual  convocation, —rather  than  a  distinct 
establishment.  Recently  it  has  been  given  new 
duties  and  a  new  life,  and  Its  work  begins  to  attract 
national  attention.  It  has  been  given  tlie  control 
of  tlie  State  library  at  Albany ;  and  its  seci'etary 
and  general  executive  officer  is  the  distinguished 
librarian  and  indefatigable  organizer,  Mr.  Melvil 
Dewey.  Its  accomplislied  chancellor  fs  Mr.  George 
William  Curtis.  Tlie  library  at  Albany  is  rich  in 
works  upon  American  history,  legislation  and  the 
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uniTWBitiea,  colleges  and  acadeniiea  into  a  liar- 
monious  system,  and  the  beet  means  for  mnking 
University  Extension  work  euccesBful,  were  sttmu- 
ktinf;  and  timely,  and  were  especially  significant 
ag  sbowiti)(  the  rapid  advancement  American  educa- 
tioTuil  methods  are  making  in  the  direction  of  actual 
American  needs.  The  University  of  New  York  is 
entering  upon  a  career  of  brilliant  usefulness  with 
new  and  unique  methods  which  have  the  merit  of 
peculiar  adaptation  t«)  existing  conditions.  Several 
other  States  might  with  advantage  create  a  similar 


portant  news  concerning  the  Chilian  situation  ci 
from  Paris  and  is  to  the  effect  tliat  the  new  cm 
which  were  being  fitted  out  for  Balmaceda  and 
which  had  been  detained  by  the  French  courts. 
Iiare  been  released  and  have  sailed  for  Chili.  The 
new   ships    which    bad  been    ordered    in    Europe- 


jy^j^  Tl>e  British  and  American  governments 
for  have  taken  steps  to  secure  the  expert 
"'""■  evidence  that  will  be  needed  in  pre- 
psring  their  respective  arguments  on  the  Be- 
ring Sea  sealing  question  for  the  court  of  arbitra- 
ti«i.  Sir  George  Baden-Powell  of  England  and  Dr. 
G.  N.  Dawson  of  Canada  are  the  commissioners 
vhom  the  British  government  has  appointed  to 
make,  in  its  behalf,  a  thorough  inquiry  into  all  that 
concerns  seal  fishing  in  the  North  Pacific.  They 
had  readied  the  coast  by  the  middle  of  July,  and  on 
the  nth  they  took  evidence  at  Victoria.  Dr,  Daw. 
son  ia  a  son  of  Sir  William  Dawson,  the  distin- 
guished president  of  McGiU  University,  and  he  is 
famous  as  b  geologist,  naturalist  and  explorer.  A 
better  man  could  not  have  been  chosen  by  the  British 
uthorities.  Professors  Hendenhall  and  Merrian, 
who  represent  the  United  States  as  Bering  Sea 
commissi  oners,  sailed  for  Alaska  from  San  Francisco 
on  the  United  States  steamer  Albatross,  on  July 
U.  In  pursuance  of  orders  from  Washington,  the 
Uoited  States  ship  Marion  sailed  from  Port  Town- 
aend,  Washington,  on  Monday,  July  18th,  to  aid  in 
patrollins  the  Bering  Sea  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  close  season.  Ail  things  now  point  to  an  early, 
otdo-fy  and  reasonable  settlement  of  intematioual 
in  tliat  quarter  of  the  globe. 


f.  President  Balmaceda.  of  Chili,  approaches 

Htorfirff  the  end  of  his  term  of  office.  He  wts 
"*"'■"■  installed  on  September  31,  1880,  and  his 
five  jeaia  will  end  in  the  coming  September.  The 
new  dections  have  occurred  under  his  auspices,  and 
a  ooBgreea  has  been  chosen  that  has  confirmed  to 
Balmaceda  all  the  arbitrary  authority  he  had  pre. 
vioaaiy  assumed.  He  has  been  formally  endowed 
with  autocratic  power,  and  he  lias  unlimited  right 
to  arreiit  and  imprison  his  opponents,  to  muzzle  the 
ptms.  to  raise  and  expend  money,  to  abolisli  laws, 
or  to  Boapend  otHciala.  He  would  seem  to  he  exer- 
cising his  power  as  absolute  dictator  with  a  bold 
and  anscrupulous  hand.  Meantime  his  successor 
baa  been  chosen,  the  president-elect  being,  of 
coaaa,  Balmaceda's  tool.  The  revolutionary  party 
is  irtaHng  strenuous  efforts  to  obtain  international 
RCOgDition,  but  with  scant  success.  A  recent  bat- 
tle in  the  north  seems  to  have  gone  against  Bal- 
niaceds  -.  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  permanent 
gains  on  the  part  of  the   insurgents.     The  most  im. 


would,  if  safely  in  possession  of  Balmaceda 's 
government,  turn  the  scale  entirely  against  the  in- 
surgents, whose  strength  has  been  almost  wliolly 
naval.  It  is  idle  to  predict  the  outcome  of  the 
civil  war,  witli  tJie  news  reports  so  sliamefully 
garbled  by  one  side  or  the  other. 

If  Balmaceda's  absolutism  is  harsh,  with 
'*rJ™n(''"'  *  desperate  civil  war  on  his  hands,  it  is 

at  least  not  so  vindictively  bloody  as  that 
of  H3^polite,  tlie  colored  tyrant  of  Hayti,  who,  with 
his  wild  soldiery  has  been  enacting  a  reign  of  terror 
in  that  wretched  island.  The  condition  of  Hayti. 
as  well  as  that  of  some  other  West-Indian,  Central- 
American  and  South- American  republics,  shows  us 
how  little  guaranty  for  individual  liberty  and  for 
the  ordinary  rights  of  citizenship  tliere  may  be  in 
the  mere  possession  of  paper  constitutions  and 
nominally  democratic  institutions.  Without  some 
real  political  capacity  and  character  in  the  body  of 
the  people,  free  government  is  a  farce,  and  revo 
lutions  and  fierce  autocracies  alternate  swiftly. 

According  to  the  Haytian  constitution,  tlie  Presi- 
dent must  be  elected  by  the  people.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  [^resident  in  recent  years  has  been  choeen  in 
almost  every  way  but  the  lawful  one.  He  has  in 
several  instances  been  choeen  by  the  two  houses  of 
Congress  sitting  as  a  National  Assembly ;  he  has 
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Ixvn  <'li(iwm  liy  ttii*  troopN.  he  liaa  Imvu  wlt^cted  by 
till*  ili>l(>Kiil>w  to  |>nrty  (■Duvi-iitliniii  anil  inNtalU-d 
wllhcitit  t>u>  ri>rnmllty  of  a  jKipulur  cUh-Hou.  Re- 
{xililU'iui  K<ivcrniiit'iit   In  llitytl    In  a  curious  ad- 


ntjsluiv  ttf  rhaiw  Mid  (rtnimlity  Tho  |in<i)uctiviiT 
(if  Uu>  ialMti)  U  t«»nt»»»s;  but  vrtihtnit  suiw 
IIiuuMittv  KKwinat  I'ivt)  <i\'Mr  auil  taxnttl  diwtnU'r — 
hihI  nittH>  ia  in  |«\*i|itH'l— tht-iv  nu)  Iv  no  ivofivr 

rx  t\  ■  ii'i  tte  thf^Hhiif  June.  th(>Gn))<el^l^^ViUiam 
'"'Sir  ''''*"^'  '****  l*n»!«i«n  I'sriiiumiH  in  ■  sjiewh 
rNw«<k  which.  «fttv  ivftTtinj;  wiih  stktisraition 
Ivt  t)M>  IV  twtNlili»hnM>nt  \<t  |<i>m>v  with  Uw  t'^lhitlio 
vh»in-h,  wnl»fl«T  •lhnt>i>K  with  ln*|»f  tw  Iht?  vii»l 
«li>\¥k«|wn'«t  in  i<i4n-«)uiMl  lift-  fx|»<ttnl  fr\<iu  lite 
n*"*-  law  ft*  ll">  ivcnUtu*!  vt  xhn-  niml  iMiuMiunrtv 
,>»R-»»».W  U  «  a.vUn«ii.«  thai  Ir>  h«l  n.t  n^asw  u« 
f<«r  thai   th.>  iO^ve-ins*  <■<   l'-^'^"  '^'^'   »nn"*''l«'- 

TW  HMmMMIHI*  t4  )«>i*<V.   )h'  S.'tul.   IRAS  Iho  otit^ant 

MhWvvw  Mf  thw  \^>*»«s  (all**  '■'  !•»  «>'«intiT^  H»v- 
tWS  N»'i  t*»V  l"'  ^«^>»^^^^^  ^•  S'^*"  l*T».IKTil  j«y*^ 
v€  Hn^  »!h>-ril\  irf  h>«  siivvh  l>\  Mimvi!  ><<f  «n  >*<^ 
.if  ^i>  f.nxi(:«  ivHir*.  TlJis  li-v.o  W  \i»l«l  lU^^Untl. 
whtw  th>-  S,v>.A:i>ts  la»»iin.il  iIh- n-vji^lHttn- rtj- 
t*>ii\l  b>  iV  livi>-<-.*l  MMI.  »«•!  AvUr«l  it  f-«*- 
>h3t.l.>Av>l   llv    |*«.>(iil  iKtx-xsIi.*  I'-f   ll.»i:«:vt   t> 

»  n^^»M\-*i  »«  wwiAj:.  .>  »Y\v«*'J  }'<;!vii-  srcji ■,■.>«•-! 
tV  W*»<  utxi'^r  ,■.(  F.-.p.<i>«a  A'x^n- ■,>•.>.  ;=  :N- 
•■■^i^w*  »a*.S;i  ^-^v'v      N.-w-^iT".  .;-■.  ^JiS  .V-e*-  svtv 


Uptcitiif  ^'    '^'^    been  impoeeible  to  convince  a 
tht  VImH.    large   poilion  of  tiie  English  public,  to* 


la  f  ngJuj 


■  gether 


with  the  e: 


the  Emperor'e  visit  to  England  ha^  not  been  a  po- 
litical one.  The  newepapera  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  Germany  and  America  have  been 
full  of  reports  and  discuaaiona  touching  tlie  relations 
l>etu'een  t)ie  British  goverainent  and  tlie  Triple  Al- 
liance. In  all  the  discussiona.  it  ia  needless  to  aay, 
tlie  young  Emperor  has  occupied  the  central  place. 
He  in  abtwrbed  early  and  late,  every  day,  with  nio- 
Rientoua  public  queationa  for  the  actual  treatment 
of  which  he  holds  an  appalling  rcsponaibility.  And 
tlii»  weight  of  duty  and  authority  seems  to  be  de* 
veloping  the  beat  attributes  of  hia  personal  chaiscti  r 
with  almost  unprecedented  rapidity.  Tlie  contrast 
between  his  life  and  that  of  the  leading  masculine 
niember  of  the  royal  house  of  Great  Britain  has 
been  so  eiuphasiKed  of  late  that  it  gives  added  im- 
jireasiveness  to  every  j»irt  of  Mr.  St*ad'a  character 
study  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  appears  this 
month  in  botli  the  Euglisli  and  the  American 
editions  of  tl»e  Review  op  RE^^EW9,  And  the 
personal  cliaracter  and  daily  occupations  of  the  two 
men  are  in  tliemselves  highly  instructive  as  illus- 
trating tlie  differences  between  the  constitutional 
systems  of  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  The  most 
notewortliy  event  of  the  Emperor's  sojourn  in  Eng- 
land was  his  prolonged  conference  with  Lord  Salis- 
bury at  Hatfield.  The  presence  of  William  in 
England  lias  been  otieerved  by  France  with  the  moHt 
acute  annoyance. and  it  would  not  now  be  easy  to  con- 
vince Frenclimen  or  tlieir  political  friends  that  Lord 
Salisbury  has  not  entered  into  some  ant  of  arrange- 
ment with  Oi-mtany.  Italy  and  Austria  that  would 
nitd  England's  support,  under  certain  pi««ible  cou- 
tiugeucies.  to  the  war  alliance  of  those  powers. 
England  is  supivii^]  lo  be  apprehensive  of  Ruwa's 
iutenlious  ou  the  fiMotiers  of  India  and  in  the 
dim-tiiio  (if  C>.>nslantinople,  and  i<ersisteDt]y  avetse 
I.'  Freoeh  pretensions  in  l4:yin  :  and  these  aie  as- 
stgiKd  anHHig  other  things  as  nH<(ives  fiir  Eug- 
Uml's  <»ii|>Mali«n  with  the  Tri)4e  Alliance  to 
lirt-vwil  a  cvmrtTli-d  and  «(iyTrt*iive  moTrOH-ni  by 
Kr^uti-e  and  Rws<is  against  Ibe  w\irlirs  jvare  Mr. 
Ht-nrr  1jI»<»><-Iki\>,  the  cimspiohHis  ra<lioal  puU- 
lii-iau,  l-.as  wttn  ilie  graiiiuiie  •  f  Pnu>vv  t'v  his  re- 
)>t>iiiixl  al!:a^-ks  «!*«  Utxl  sali^lj'.ry  ai-..i  ti#  per- 
si>:<  lit    "in   fr*.ii;U-ss   elTi>rts   h>    draw   i-;;;.    jn   ttie 


ll.o 
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Lord  Salisbury  was  last  month  waited 
fMiMi/oii.  "PO"  ^y   t^o  deputations,  who,   in  their 

concern  for  the  future  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, called  upon  him  to  take  practical  Btepe  to  pro- 
mole  the  closer  union  between  tlie  mother  country 
and  tlie  colonies.  To  each  Lord  Salisbury  replied 
by  expreesiDf;  his  synipatliy  with  tlieir  ultimate 
objects,  but  suggesting  tliat  it  would  be  well  if  they 
made  up  their  minds  wliat  they  wante<l  to  liave 
doDC  before  asking  him  to  do  it.  His  speeclies 
were,  however,  encouraging  intone.  '  He  recognized 
tite  fact  that  federation  was  emerging  out  of  the 
region  nf  aspiration  into  the  sphere  of  practical 
schemes,  and  he  invited  the  federationisis  first  to 
think  out  their  plan,  and  then  to  convert  the 
country  to  its  support  A  United  British  Empire 
means  a  ZoUvereiu  and  a  Kriegsverein.  ~a  customs 
union  and  a  union  for  war.  Tlie  former  is  for  the 
present  unattainable  ;  but  the  latter,  wiiich  is  grow- 
ing more  important  every  year,  as  the  world  shrinks 
under  eteam,  and  the  colonies  lose  the  protection 
which  distance  formerly  afforded  them,  already 
exists  in  some  fasiiion.  and  appears  capable  of  al' 
most  iodelinite  development. 


LORn  BAUBBITBT. 


The  centripetal  tendency  of  the  age  has 
ftii'I/cfc     been  asserting  itself  in  Europe,  where  tlie 

Triple  Alliance,  which  has  Just  been  re- 
newed for  Bis  years,  seems  to  grow  more  solid  the 
more  attempts  are  made  to  rend  it  asunder.  Tliere 
have  been  stormy  scenes  in  the  Italian  clianiber, 
but  they  have  only  brought  into  clearer  relief  the 
determination  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Italian 
deputies  to  support  the  peace  league.  Attempts  are 
being  made  to  bring  Switzerland  into  a  customs 
union,  including  Germany.  Austria,  and  Italy — a 
project  which,  but  for  tlie  neutralization  of  the 
little  republic,  would  be  held  to  be  the  precursor  of 
its  adherence  to  the  peace  league  of  central  Euro|>e. 
Further  east,  M.  Tricoupis,  the  greatest  statesman 
of  modem  Greece,  has  been  making  an  attempt  to 
establish  a  confederation  of  the  Balkan  States.  He 
met  with  support  at  Belgrade,  but  at  Sofia  M. 
Stambouloff  told  him  that  Bulgaria  would  side  with 
Turkey  rather  than  with  Greece.  If,  however, 
Turkey  were  to  be  seriously  pressed  by  the  spread 
of  the  Arab  insun'ection  wliicli  lias  broken  out  in 
Yemen.  M,  Stamboulolf  might  reconsider  his  atti- 
tude, especially  if  Greece  and  Servia  attempted  to 
invade  Macedonia  in  alliance.  Slacedonia,  whicli. 
according  to  tlie  Berlin  Treaty,  ought  to  be  enjoy- 
ing autonomous  institutions  under  the  ifgis  of 
Europe,  has  been  left  to  tlio  Turk,  with  the  result 
that  some  day  the  Mace<louians  will  set  the  East  in 
a  blaze.  Probably  no  living  nian  understands  the 
Eastern  question  better  than  Tricoupis,  who  is  far- 
sighted  and  sagacious .  and  his  negotiations  and 
plans  will  deserve  Europe's  attention. 
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c  I  fs  ^^  t^6  question  of  "England  and  the 
Franc€ '  P^ace  League, "  Mr.  Stead  takes  the  follow- 
<wd  Russia,  j^g  ground  •  "  Admiral  Hoskins.  one  of  the 
best  of  our  sea-kings,  lias  been  entertaining  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  at  Fiume,  on  board  the  Medi- 
terranean fleet  Tliis  incident  coming  immediately 
after  tlie  repeated  declarations  made  in  Italy  that 
Lord  Salisbury  had  virtually  guaranteed  the  Italian 
coast  against  an  unprovoked  attack  by  the  French 
fleet,  has  led  to  much  newspaper  writing  on  the 
subject  of  England's  relations  to  the  peace  league 
of  central  Europe.  Russia  and  England  might  well 
consent  to  unite  with  the  central  European  powers 
in  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  Continent,  which 
is  permanently  threatened  by  France,  and  France 
alone.  The  French  make  great  parade  of  their  de- 
votion to  Russia;  but  the  Russian  emperor,  with 
whom  alone  lies  the  decisive  word,  abhors  war,  and 
has  no  sympathy  with  France.  Tlie  French  last 
month  further  alienated  themselves  from  the 
friendly  concert  of  Europe  by  refusing  to  ratify  the 
convention  drawn  up  at  Brussels  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade  The  French  government  sup 
l)orted  tlie  convention,  which  has  the  support  of  all 
the  powers,  but  the  chamber  rejected  it  by  a  de- 
cisive majority  Tlie  Czar,  selected  by  France  to 
be  arbitrator  in  a  dispute  between  the  French  and 
the  Dutch  as  to  a  frontier  question  in  Guiana,  has 
given  his  award  entirely  in  favor  of  the  Du^ch. 
But  neither  that  nor  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  to 
whom  France  has  become  a  second  Canaan,  can 
cool  the  ardor  with  whitrh  the  Republicans  of  tlie 
West  make  court  to  the  Autocrat  of  the  East. " 

Irfah  Land  ^^*  ^^^^^^^  S<>^  ^^  ^i^l  through  the  House 
Purehaae  of  Commons  on  June  15tli,  the  tliird 
^'"'  reading  being  carried  by  225  to  96,  the 
Irish  members  supporting  it  without  distinction  of 
party  or  class.  The  debates,  although  prolonged, 
were  conducted,  according  to  Mr.  Balfour  himself, 
in  a  business-like  way  with  very  little  surplusage. 
Tlie  bill  is  complicated,  but  in  brief  it  may  be 
explained  that  it  provides  for  the  issue  of  £33, 000, 
000  of  2  3-4  per  cent,  bonds  by  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment for  buying  out  the  interests  of  the  Irish  land- 
lords who  wish  to  part  with  their  property,  and 
who  can  persuade  their  tenants  to  purchase.  The 
tenants  who  buy  obtain  at  once,  for  the  first  five 
years,  an  immediate  re<luction  of  20  per  cent,  on 
their  rent,  and  after  tliat,  a  further  reduction,  cor 
responding  to  the  diflfert^nce  between  their  old  rents 
and  4  per  cent,  on  the  purchase- money.  For  instance, 
landlord  A  agrees  to  sell  tp  tenant  B  a  farm  for 
which  the  latter  is  paying  £50  per  annum,  at  sixteen 
years'  purchase.  Tlie  goveriiment  will  give  to  A 
government  stock  bearing  2  3-4  i>er  cent,  interest  to 
the  amount  of  £$00  and  will  give  to  B  the  owner- 
ship of  the  farm  subject  to  a  jiayment  for  the  first 
five  years  of  £40  per  annum  and  after  that  time  of 
£32  per  annum  for  forty -four  years.  Tlie  £8  extra 
per  annum  levied  for  tlie  first  five  years  goes  to  form 
an  insurance  fund.  Afterwards,  <  f  the  £32  paid  by 


the  tenant  for  forty-four  years  £22  goes  to  pay  the 
landlord,  £8  to  a  sinking  fimd  to  repay  capital,  and 
the  remaining  £2  is  devoted  to  local  purposes,  nota- 
bly to  the  supply  of  laborers*  dwellings  The  advance 
of  £83, 000, 000  is  secured  on  the  Consolidated  Fimd. 
which  is  guaranteed  against  loss  (1)  by  tiie  Irish 
probate  duty  grant  of  £200,000  per  year  and  the 
exchequer  contribution  of  £40,000,  and  (2)  by  the 
Irish  sliare  of  local  taxation  (customs  and  excise) , 
duties  amounting  to  £700, 000,  for  the  following  local 
grants : — Rates  .on  government  property,  grants  to 
model  schools,  national  schools  and  industrial 
schools,  grants  to  workhouses,  dispensaries,  and 
lunatic  asylums.  Tlio  bulk  of  the  money  is  to  be 
set  apart  for  tenants  and  farmers  whose  farms  are 
under  £50  rental  valuation.  Such  are  the  main 
features  of  the  latest  of  the  long  and  weary  attempts 
which  the  Imperial  legislature  has  made  to  settle 
the  Irish  land  question.  It  is  practically  the  exe 
cution  by  a  Tory  gtivemment  of  the  favorite  scheme 
which  John  Bright  set  forth  in  1870. 


The  Liberal 


Of  course  it  will  not  settle  the  land  ques- 

ObjecUons.  ^^^^-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  h^en  in  Ire- 
land, or  who  has  looked  for  a  moment 
into  the  almost  impenetrable  jungle  of  interlaced 
interests,  can  expect  any  act  of  Parliament  to  settle 
things.  Mr.  Balfour,  who  compares  the  Irish  land 
system  to  a  series  of  geological  strata,  knows  well 
that  his  bill  will  leave  its  main  features  unaltered. 
If  it  succeeds,  its  success  will  be  gradual.  It  can 
only  succeed  rapidly  at  the  risk  of  a  convulsion 
which  will  immediately  necessitate  fresh  legislation. 
If  it  were  not  that  nothing  ever  happens  in  Ireland 
according  to  expectation,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  safe 
prophecy  that  the  immediate  reduction  of  20  per 
cent,  in  the  rent  of  all  purchasing  tenants  would 
lead  all  their  neighbors  to  compel  their  landlords  to 
agree  to  sell  or  to  reduce  their  i*ents,  but  no  one  ever 
knows  what  to  expect  except  the  unexpected.  Mr. 
Morley  conveniently  summarized  as  follows  the  Lib- 
eral objections  to  tlie  bill  on  the  third  reading : — 

"  Tlie  first  objection  is  that  the  probate  duty  grant 
was  appropriated  for  a  certain  purpose  without  Irish 
consent.  The  second  is  that  certain  local  resources 
were  hypothecated  without  the  consent  or  sanction 
or  voice,  in  any  shape  or  form,  of  any  Irish  local 
authority.  Thirdly,  that  the  notion  of  withholding 
money  voted  by  Parliament  for  education  or  other  * 

?urposes  was  practically  and  essentially  unjust, 
ourthly,  that  eviction  was  your  only  remedy  in 
case  of  non-payment  of  these  annuities,  and  that 
this  eviction  on  a  large  scale  was  an  intolerable 
remedy.  The  fifth  objection  is  that  the  scheme  of 
the  bill  offered  no  safeguard  against  pressure  being 
jnit  by  ill-disposed  landlords  on  their  tenants  in 
the  shape  of  anears.  The  sixth  is  that  outside  of 
each  purchase  transaction  all  sorts  of  ulterior  lia- 
bilities were  left  untouched,  which  would  be  dis- 
closed after  the  purchase  transaction  was  finished, 
jmd  tliat  all  sorts  of  covenants  might  have  been 
entered  into  desti'uctive  of  tlie  jwlicy  of  this  bill. 
The  seventh  objection  is  inside  the  purchase  trans- 
action, that  the  security  is  the  entire  holding,  the 
tenant's  interest  j.»/us  the  landlord's  interest,  and  as 
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the  bill  stands  we  ore  apparmtlj  agaio  goioR  to  do 
tchat  icaa  done  iu  the  well-nie&nt  but  diBaetruua 
measure  of  1848,  the  Eucumbered  Estates  act. 
Dantely.  ><^UiELK  the  tenants'  improvementti  over  and 
over  again.  Ine  eighth  objection,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  all,  sprinRs  fiom  the  danger 
u-e  have  pointed  out  of  creating  b^  law  ho  great  an 
inegualitj.  so  irniuense  a  disparity,  between  two 
sectioDR  of  tenantH,  on  tho  one  hand  those  whose 
^  landlords  are  willing  to  sell  to  them,  and  on  the 
other  those  whose  landlordA  are  not  willing  to  sell ; 
#>  that  you  will  have  two  claases  of  tenants,  a  pri' 
vileged  class,  paying  the  reduced  annuity,  and  tho8» 
lutside  the  bill,  who  are  paying  a  rent  appreciably 
higher.  Those  are  the  main  objections  which  we 
toot,  and  of  these  not  one  lias  been  met." 

itaitSo-  "^^  "Congested  District "  section  of  the 
ciaiiim  and  land  bill  may  yet  prove  to  be  the  most 
*'*""*  ^""^'important.  It  provides  that  £1.500,000 
i>f  the  surplus  of  the  Irish  Church  Fund  shall  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  Congested  Districts  Board, 
which  shall  be  instructed  to  use  it  so  '  a.s  to 
bring  about  the  amalgamation  of  small  hold- 
ings, to  assist  migration  and  emigration,  and 
generally  to  develop  the  industries  of  any  district 
where  the  proportion  between  the  total  piipu- 
lation  and  the  total  rateable  value  is  lens  than 
£1  6s.  Sd.  per  head,  Hr.  Balfour  anticipates  from 
this  provision  absolutely  incalculable  advan- 
tages. The  Board  has  not  only  to  provide  tlie 
machinery  of  production,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
teach  tlie  people  how  the  machinery  is  to  be  used, 
"What  the  Board  has  to  do  is  to  consider  iu  its 
whole  scope  and  bearings  the  question  of  the  great 
poverty  and  misery  iii  the  West."  It  is  to  provide 
technical  education,  to  provide  harbors  and  boats, 
and  above  all  to  teach  the  people  how  to  cultivate 
their  lands  to  the  best  advantage.  Here  is  the  Pater- 
nal State  reappearing  with  its  pockets  filled  with 
the  proceeds  of  the  disendowment  of  a  church.  The 
example  is  not  likely  to  be  lost  on  the  Englisli  side 
of  St  Qeorge's  Channel.  Mr.  Gladstone's  remarka- 
ble speech  on  June  19th  on  the  Colonial  Bislioprics 
Fund  shows  that  he  is  a  free  churchman  at  heart, 
and  that  he  has  almost  convinced  himself  tliat  state 
endowments  cripple  instead  of  help  religion.  Tlie 
demonstration  of  the  practical  uses  that  can  be  made 
of  a  church  surplus  by  Mr.  Balfour's  bill  will  proba- 
bly tend  to  quicken  the  movement  in  favor  of  ere. 
Sting  a  similar  surplus,  first  in  Wales,  then  in 
Scotland,  and  ultimately  in  England,  where  the 
Church  revenue  from  endowments  left  before  1703 
IS  over  five  miliions  of  pounds  per  annum. 

TUt  In  western  Ireland  the  Paternal  State. 
'VKIS,"'  with  its  Church  surplus,  is  about  to  deal 
tngimd.  with  the  overcrowding  of  the  population 
on  the  worst  land  iu  the  country.  In  England 
there  seems  to  be  at  least  equally  urgent  need 
for  the  Paternal  State  to  take  in  hand  an  evil  that 
■a  exactly  the  antithesis  to  tliat  of  the  Irish  con 
gested  districts.  The  best  land  in  rural  England 
■B  being  denuded  of  its  population.  What  is 
declared  desirable  is    to  get    the  peo|ile  bai-k   to 


the  land.  Tlie  population  of  England  and  Wales, 
according  to  the  census  returns,  is  29,000.000.  tlie 
rate  of  increase  having  fallen  from  14.30  per  cent. 
in  1871-81  to  11. ft*  in  1881-91.  The  Increase  is  con 
fined  to  urban  districts,  chiefly  to  the  suburbs  of 
towns.  In  the  Sve  montlts  ending  May  Slst.  49, 6,73 
English  people  left  their  native  country,  30.000 
coming  to  tlie  United  States,  and  20,000  going  to 
British  colonies — but  this  drain  is  nothing  compared 
to  the  drain  made  by  the  towns  upon  tlie  country. 


THK  SIOBT  BON.  A.  J.  BALFOUR. 

A  Depleted  District  Board  in  England,  with  ample 
funds,  is  suggested,  which  shall  l)e  authorized  to 
undertake  the  re-peopling  of  any  district  whicli  does 
not  carry  a  certain  minimmn  proportion  of  inhabi. 
tants  to  acreage,  Tlie  e.tperiment  which  the  Salva- 
tion Army  Ls  ixinducting  in  Es.wx  will  be  watched 
with  intense  interest  from  this  point  of  view.  The 
time  is  too  short  to  enable  them  to  speak  with  con- 
fidence, but  the  Army  leaders  are  sanguine  that  they 
will  be  able  to  pay  interest  on  capital,  to  feed  their 
laborers,  and  show  a  small  profit  If  they  can  do 
tliia.  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  before  long 
the  revenues  not  devoted  to  maintain  the  ecclesias- 
tical hierarchy  of  the  wealthic'st  of  English  churches 
may  be  transferred  to  minister  to  tlie  social  necessi- 
tii-s  of  the  poorest  of  the  Englisli  people  History 
supplies  an  abundance  of  jirecedenls  far  more  radical 
tlian  the  application  of  accumulated  cliurch  funds 
ti>  Micial  amelioration. 
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Social  Ltfll-  * 


^Tlie  wave  of  Berai'Bocialiat  legislation  is 
submergiag  all  Europe.  M.  Constans,  the 
'"  "■'"'"■"■  one  pre-eminentlj  strong  man  whom 
Fran(%  liaa  produced  since  the  death  of  M.  Gambetta. 
has  decided  tliat  the  time  haa  come  for  responding 
to  the  German  initiative  by  introducing  an  Old  Age 
InHurance  bill,  which  is  to  secure  for  French  work- 
men an  annual  penaioa  of  from  $60  to  (ISO  after 
they  reach  the  age  of  sixty -five.  There  are  to  be 
payments  made  by  the  workmen,  other  payments 
made  by  the  employers,  and  a  grant  by  the  state 
which  will  ultimately  amount  to  830.000,000  per 
annum.  Whatever  may  be  the  immediate  fate  of 
(hia  measure,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  stimulate  the 
movement  in  England  towards  old-age  ineurance, 
which  is  associated  witli  the  name  of  Canon  Black- 
ley  and  which  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  is  now 
working  at  with  a  view  to  practical  legislation. 
The  influence  of  France  on  England,  and  England 
on  France,  in  such  matters  is  very  remarkable. 

,  Of  this,  the  most  remarkable  illustration 
afforded  us  in  recent  times  was  the  omni- 
*""•"■  bus  strike  in  London,  which  followed 
immediately  and  quickly  as  the  result  of  t)ie  suc- 
cessful omnibus  strike  in  P»-:b.  M.  Constans  had 
no  sooner  intervened  to  secure  the  twelve-hours  day 
for  the  'busmen  of  Paris  than  an  agitation  was  set 


TKt  Hnin 


on  foot  in  London  for  the  same  limitation  of  a 
day's  work.  Mr.  Sutherst,  a  barriBt«r.  organized  a 
strike  for  the  twelve-hours  day.  and  after  London 
had  been  without  'buses  for  a  week,  the  men  carried 
their  point.  It  remains  to  be  B«n  whether,  in 
England  as  in  France,  the  twelvehours  day  will 
be  extended  to  all  railway,  tram,  omnibus,  and 
steamboat  men  throughout  the  country. 

Tlie  example  of  Germany  and  France  in 
imuran'i    *''^  matter  of  insurance  against  old  age, 

will  not  be  followed  so  rapidly  in  Great 
Britain,  but  Mr.  Chamberlain's  letter  last  month 
shows  that  he  ia  working  away  at  the  elaboration 
of  a  practical  scheme.  He  has  not  as  yet  advanced 
BO  far  as  to  discover  that  the  scheme  must  be  com- 
pulsory, but  he  baa  arrived  at  one  or  two  conclusions 
which  are  worth  noting.  First,  it  will  not  do  to 
begin  the  pension  before  sixty-five.  To  begin  it  at 
aixty  would  diminish  the  sum  tliat  could  be  paid 
by  more  than  one-half.  Second,  it  will  not  do  to 
forfeit  the  payment  in  case  of  death  before  sixty- 
five.  It  is  true  that  this  limitation  will  reduce 
the  four  sliillings  per  week  pension  to  two  shillings 
or  less;  but  notwithstanding  this,  he  thinks  "it 
will  be  necessary  to  jwrmit  the  amount  of  the  sub- 
scriptions which  may  have  been  paid  to  be  allocated 
without  interest  to  surviving  relatives  in  the  event 
of  death  before  tlie  age  of  sixty-ilve."  He  has  not 
made  up  hia  mind  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
state  should  subsidize  tl)e  scheme.  He  has  placed 
himself  in  communication  with  the  leading  of  the 
post-ofHce  and  with  some  of-  the  officials  repre- 
of   tlie  friendly  societies,  and  with  their 

he  hopes  to  prepare  a  definite  and  practical 
scheme  which  "will  be  popular  with  the  working 
classes  generally. " 

One  by  one  all  the  schemes  of  the  Radi- 
tducatlaa  •^*'*  "'  twenty  years  ago  are  being  carried 
into  effect  by  tlie  Tory  government.  Mr. 
Balfour  has  no  sooner  carried  the  Irisli  land  bill 
giving  effect  to  Mr.  Bright's  proposal  of  1870,  tiian 
Sir  W.  Hart  Dyke  comes  to  the  front  with  hia  bill 
for  granting  a  state  subsidy  of  ten  shillings  per 
head  on  all  elementary  scholars  between  the-ages  of 
five  and  fourteen.  Tlie  effect  of  the  measure  will 
be  to  make  education  free  in  two  tliirds  of  the  Eng- 
lish schoola.  The  Litwrala  object  to  this  increased 
endowment  of  denominational  schools  without  secur- 
ing at  the  same  time  a  corresponding  increase  of 
popular  control.  But  until  tlie  local  government 
system  is  extended  to  include  village  councils,  tliat 
question  may  well  be  left  over.  When  the  County 
Councils  have  been  supplemented  by  parish  and 
district  councils,  there  will  be  a  represenUitive 
administrative  apparatus  ready  to  hand  to  undertake 
the  [K>pular  control  of  all  itchoolB  maintained  out  of 
the  rates  and  taxes.  In  the  mean  time,  after  effect 
ing  a  few  amendments  in  the  bill,  Liberals  should 
accept  it  gladly  as  a  great  stride  in  the  right  direc- 
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Montour  and  ^^^^  Houses  of  Parliament  have  de- 
Tarquiniua  bated  recent  events  in  Manipur  to  little 
Supubus,   pmpoQg      The  debate  in  the   Commons 

was  notable,  however,  for  the  delivery  of  a  cynical 
speech  by  Sir  John  Grorst,  who  has  this  session 
achieved  for  himself  a  unique  position  in  the  Minis- 
terial ranks.     Speaking   in  defence  of  the  action 
token  by  the  Indian  government  in  deciding  upon 
the  suppression  of  the  Senaputty  of  Manipur,  the 
Under-Secretary  for  India  cynically  remarked  that 
such  a  decision  was  in  accord  with  precedents,  and 
represented    the   unbroken   practice  of  British  ad- 
ministrators     "That  policy,"  he  said,  "is  as  old  as 
the   dajrs    of    Tarquinius    Superbus.     Whenever  a 
vassal  rfiowed  too  much  independence  and  strength 
of  character,  the  suzerain  power  got  rid  of  him. 
Governments  have  always  hated  and   discouraged 
independent  talent  and  promoted  mediocrity ;  in  my 
own  time  I  have  known  cases  of  this  kind. "    As  he 
proceeded  to  illustrate  his  point  by  referring,  not « 
to  the  promotion  of  Lord  Cross  to  the  secretaryship 
while  Sir  John  Gorst  was  kept  as  his  subordinate, 
but  to  the  cases  of  Cetewayo,  Arabi,  and  Zebehr. 
Naturally  there  was  a  hubbub,  and  Lord  Cross  was 
put  up  to  explain  that  his  under -secretary  did  not 
mean  what  he  actually  said.     Sir  John  Gorst,  how- 
ever, did  not  resign,  and  the  incident  passed.     Sir 
John  may  have  been  right  in  his  reference  to  the 
suppression  of  Arabi  as  an  illustration  of  the  adop 
tion  of  tlie  Tarquinian  policy  by  Mr.    Gladstone ; 
but  no  one  can  read  the  admirable  interview  with 
Mr.    Alfred    Milner,    published    in    the    Pall  Mall 
Gazette  of  June  15th,  without  feeling  that  out  of 
that  evil  great  good  has  come. 

Sir   John  Gorst,    being  a  man  of  inde- 
^QonrL      V^^^^^^  talent,  who  was  not  sacrificed,  d 

la  Tarquin,  survived  in  order  to  make  his 
colleagues  regret  that  they  made  an  exception  in  his 
case.     For  a  few  days  later,  when  the  question  of 
raising  the  age  of  half-timers  in  English  factories 
came  on  for  discussion.  Sir  John,  by  defending  the 
action  which  he  had  taken  al  the  Berlin  congress 
in  advocating  the  raising  of  the  age  to  twelve,  suc- 
ceeded in  inflicting  an  ugly  defeat  upon  the  govern- 
ment, which,  in  the  person  of  the  home  secretary, 
resisted  Mr.  Buxton's  amendment  raising  the  age  to 
eleven,  and  got  badly  beaten  in  consequence  by  189 
tto  164.     After  this  the  government  had  no  option 
bnt  to  give  way,  thus  for  a  second  time  this  session 
being  overruled  by  a  colleague  to  whom  Lord  Salis- 
bury has  not  yet  conceded  cabinet  rank.     The  labor 
commission  was  of  Sir  John  Gorst's  appointment, 
but  that  was  managed  behind  the  scenes  without 
inflicting  upon  the  administration  the  humilation 
of  an  open  defeat.     On  the  factory  bill,  although  he 
did  not  vote,  he  put  the  government  into  a  minority. 
Notwithstanding  this,  Sir  John  continues  to  act  as 
Under-Secretary    for    India,    deriving    such    satis- 
faction as  he  can  from  the  fact  that  he   is  now 
recognised  as  the  strongest  man,  after  Mr.  Balfour, 
the  Conservative  side  of  the  House. 


Women  ^^^-  Grimwood,  the  widowed  heroine  of 
to  the  Manipur,  has  been  decorated  by  Her 
^''^"^  Majesty  with  the  Order  of  the  Red  Cross 
— the  Victoria  Cross  as  yet  being  a  monopoly  of 
the  male.  These  unjust  monopolies  are,  however, 
disappearing  before  the  growing  sense  of  justice 
in  the  democracy.  Lady  Macdonald,  the  widow 
of  **  Sir  John  A. , "  has  addressed  a  spirited  appeal 
to  the  Conservatives  of  Canada  to  remain  true  to 
the  cause  which  her  husband  so  often  led  to  vic- 
tory ;  but  although  while  he  lived  Lady  Macdonald 
was  a  potent  force  in  Canadian  politics,  suffragists 
would  say  that  civilization  has  not  advanced  far 
enough  in  the  Dominion  for  the  widow  to  be  allowed 
to  survive— politically — the  decease  of  her  husband, 
this  being  an  attenuated  form  of  the  Indian  suttee, 
the  bitterness  of  which  is  only  slightly  modified  by 
the  peerage  conferred  upon  her  by  the  Queen.  It  may 
be  noted  as  a  remarkable  indication  of  the  trend  of 
Democratic  thought  that  the  governments  of  the  two 
leading  Australian  colonies.  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria,  are  both  committed  to  woman  suffrage. 
Woman  suffrage  was  one  of  the  planks  in  Sir  Henry 
Parkes's  programme,  and  last  month  the  Governor 
of  Victoria  opened  Parliament  with  a  si)eech  prom- 
ising woman  suffrage  as  the  natural  corollary  of  the 
bill  for  "One  man  one  vote." 

When  Mr.  O'Shea  obtained  a  divorce, 
Mr^ParneU.  ^^'  Carnegie  is  reported  to  have  tele- 
graphed to  the  CO  respondent,  Mr.  Pamell, 
"Retire,  marry,  return."  Mr.  Pamell  refused  to 
retire;  but  he  has  married,  and  according  to  the 
information  from  Ireland,  his  marriage  will  be  a 
fatal  obstacle  to  his  return.  Until  he  married,  many 
of  his  followers  refused  to  believe  that  there  was 
any  truth  in  Mr.  C Shea's  evidence ;  now  they  reluc- 
tantly admit  that  they  were  mistaken.  The  news 
of  the  wedding  in  the  registrar's  office  at  Steyning 
on  June  25th  fell  like  a  thunderclap  on  Mr.  Pamell's 
agents  who  were  fighting  his  battle  at  Carlow,  and 
the  Irish  hierarchy  regarded  the  battle  as  practically 
won ;  nor  do  they  think  that  the  "  religious  cere- 
mony" which  is  promised  at  an  early  date  will  do 
anything  to  rehabilitate  Mr.  Pamell  in  the  eyes  of 
his  followers.  An  action  for  libel  brought  by  Mr. 
Campbell,  his  private  secretary,  against  a  Cork 
newspaper  which  assumed  that  he  had  written  the 
letters  to  which  Mrs.  O'Shea  Pamell  seems  to  have 
signed  his  name,  although  it  brought  Mr.  Campbell 
£250  damages  still  further  compromised  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  chief.  He  avoided  a  subpoena  calling 
upon  him  to  appear  as  witness  in  the  case,  and  then 
wrote  a  letter  making  statements  which  ought  to 
have  been  made  in  court.  Mr.  Pamell's  candidate, 
Kettle,  received  only  1539  votes  at  Carlow,  as  against 
8755  cast  for  Hammond,  who  was  the  candidate  of 
the  McCarthy  wing.  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Pamell  had 
claimed  Carlow  as  an  impregnable  personal  strong- 
hold, nothing  could  be  more  significant  of  the  decline 
and  collapse  of  the  "discrowned  king"  as  a  party 
leader  in  Ireland.    He  can  but  remain  to  some  extent 
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a  HtrikiDg  and  at  times  an  effective  perwoality ; 
but  as  tlie  Rutlioritive  leader  of  a  considerable  body 
of  men  he  iiiunt  be  regarded  us  wholly  defunct. 

Having  pledged   hia  honor,  publicly  and 
^'om*"  privately,  that  he   would   not  attempt  to 

return  to  public  life  until  he  had  cleared 
his  character,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  acted  in  thor- 
ough harmony  n-ith  his  previauB  record  in  breaking 
his  pledged  word  by  accepting  the  iuvitation  to 
stand  for  the  Forest  of  Dean.  It  is  only  one  false- 
hood the  more,  and  conclusively  demonstratca  the 
inijicisBibility  of  ever  trusting  liis  word  whenever  it 
ifwiXa  his  interests  to  break  it.  Not  a  single  person 
with  any  claim  to  respect,  religious,  social,  or  polit 
ical,  supports  him  in  tliia  latest  outrage  on  good  faith 
and  public  morality,  the  impudence  of  which  has 
even  provoked  a  protest  fiom  the  London  Ttiiiea, 
Tlie  argument  of  some  of  his  supjKtrters,  who,  when 
pressed,  will  ailniit  tliat  he  is  this,  that,  and  the 
other,  but  who  still  assert  tliat  he  is  too  valuable  a  ' 
-lublic  num  to  be  excluded  from  public  life  on  titat 
„^ouiit,  reminds  us  of  a  grim  little  incident  that 
was  reported  last  month  from  Frankfort-  A  jjoor, 
half-witted  servant  girl,  dreatling  death  from  star- 
ftition,  sought  death  by  entering  the  lienr-pit  in  tlie 
Frankfort  Zoological  Gardens.  Tlie  bear  seized  her 
at  once,  and  as  he  began  to  tear  the  flesh  in  strips 
from  her  face,  she  shrieked  for  help.  The  keepers 
arrived,  saw  what  the  bear  was  doing,  and  expostu- 
lated with  it  mildly  by  means  of  a  long  pole.  As 
the  aninml  took  no  notice  of  their  ex|)ostulations. 
they  allowed  liim  to  go  on  witli  liis  hideous  repast 
of  living  human  flesh  until,  after  half  an  hour  of 
ngimy.  the  |ioor  girl  expired.  Wlien  tlie  keepers 
were  askcfi  afterwards  why  tliey  iiad  not  shot  tlie 
bear  and  saved  the  girl,  they  replied  tliat  the  bear 
was  much  tiio  valuable  an  aniiiinl  to  he  destroyed. 
They  liave  l>een  indicted  for  manslaughter.  Consid- 
erations as  to  the  "value"  of  such  a" 
will,  however,  not  restrain  tlie  national 
from  efl'ective  action.  Note  as  an  indication  of 
Nonconformist  opinion  on  thin  subject.  Iliat  the 
General  Baptist  Association,  at  Burnley,  last  month, 
unanimously  iiassrd  the  following  i-esolution  • — 

"Tliat  this  AssociatioD.  which  at  the  institution 
of  the  divorce  court  law  sustained  the  opiKieition  so 
earnestly  led  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  feels  most  strongly 
convinced  tliat  the  i^rsons  found  gviiity  of  malfeas- 
ance in  tliat  court  sliould  be  treated  in  the  same 
way.  with  regard  to  subsejiuent  civil  rights,  as  per- 
sons scheduled  under  tlie  Electoral  Acts,  or  at  least 
liki'  men  who  liave  become  bankrupt." 

Tlie  :nost  powerful  and  famous  of  modem 
tSU.  pr™che™K.n„,».  tl,«.ili,«,.™wr.tten. 
to  be  suffering  tnmia  fatal  malady  and  to 
be  nearing  the  point  of  death.  Nothing  could  better 
illustrate  the  essential  unity  of  the  English 'Speak- 
ing race  than  the  extent  of  the  influence  of  a  relig- 
ious leader  and  teacher  like  Spurgeon.  He  has 
Kerned  to  lieloug  to  America,  <'una<1a  and  Australia 
quite  as  much  as  to  England.     His  appeal  h:iM  been 


to  moral  and  religious  sentiments  that  are  alike  pre- 
valent in  all  the  English -speaking  countries.  His 
use  of  the  mother  tongue,  simple  and  idiomatic 
while  marvellously  rich  and  expressive,  has  probably 
done  more  than  that  of  any  otiier  man  in  tliis  cen- 
tury to  influence  its  prevailing  forma  and  to  pro- 
mote its  inti^rnational  unity.  He  lias  earned  his 
rank  among  the  great  historic  names  of  the  race. 
A  nation  is  indeed  fortunate  when  it  has  such  ei' 
l>onents  of  its  conscience  and  its  religious  feeling. 
and  such  wise  and  eloquent  preachers  of  the  right- 
eousness that  exalts  a  people.  It  is  gratifying  to 
observe  the  worldwide  concern  with  which  the 
news  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  illness  has  been  received. 
He  is  not  an  old  man.  as  years  are  counted ;  and  if 
he  should  even  yet  conquer  the  malady  that  appears 
to  liave  conquered  him,  there  might  remain  for  him 
many  years  of  useful  and  elocjuent  service  in  tlie 
cause  of  humanity.  The  precise  lines  of  Mr,  Spur- 
geon's theology  are  quite  forgotten  in  view  of  bis 
serious  illness,  and  controversy  over  "down  grades" 
and  conservatism  are  silent  for  the  moment.  It  is 
not  as  a  theologian,  but  as  a  great-souled  man 
and  au  inspiring  preacher,  that  Charles  Spnrgeoa 
will  be  rememljered. 
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Juiie]6.-.Canai]lni]  fnblnet  tonaed  bf  J.J.  C.  Abbott,  all  I 

ponrolioa InlernaiioDal    Honi(ropalhj' C'ouveutlon  hdil 

Ailasilc  Oily.  N.J AmerlcBD  Society  o[  Uechanical  Ea 

D»n  mM  In  Ksiioii  at  Eielir.  N.  H. 
JunlT.-Xsior  WiJIiam  McKlnley  naminatKl  for  goren 

tonar  of  JelTerBon  Dnis  utivelled  at  Pensacola.  F1l...7 
flvsi  public,  meet  log  of  the  Royal  Labor  CuDtDii^lon  held 
' — '—  ..  Emperor  FnirwlB  Joseph  of  Austria  recoKni-'  ■ 
tus  of  BulKaria....MiDMter  Carralho  of  »|h 
'  *  h  propoMHl  Kuoag  other   ' 


rnit«l  Si 


kral  statu 


I  of  a  gold  I 


•SV„ 

tn  iDvolveJ 
Lperial  Fedei 


.  ...rwits l>epuU»loa  of 

o  Lord  Sa1i«buTy,  urelDiC  a  L-uiiiriv.ik--T  ui  Lue  vui- 

_ ._.  ider  the  question  of  their  iwcuriiiga  n-al  share  In 

lie  priiilegm  and  resiwtiBiblllties  of  Imwrial  KO'ernnieni. 
' — "■ennsykanla  vetoed  the  Com- 


ln 


I  Jlay  1, 1 


of  tlie  Lower  I 

JuiieK.— UarrlBgROf  Famell.  the  Irish  l< 
D.w —    W....U —  ._  .  mcers  of  Par 


toMm.O'BhBa. 


Ilia,  dectdeil  tr 


odbJ  Pofi»l 

. .  i'roperty  and 
i^DodlaD  House  < 

of  a  oonimiBslon  __ .„, 

Prohibition  In  otlier  euuntrlefl.  .  In' 
Ar^n'otlne  Republlv,  InHtalieil  a  proviKi 
Prenub  Chamber  rejecti^i  bill  for  tlii' 
ventlon  aKree-l  to  at  BrnH«>lH  (.■■iiirr'iii 
€jf  the  iiiave  trmlp, 

JuneJR— TbM  lammerclal   treaty   t 


.  Harrard  defrat*  Tale  near  New  Tjom.- 

lie  rowiDKrai-e....  Heavy  flood*  In  Iowa. 

Juue  ST.— A  new  Cabinet  formed  In  Chili  <rtlh  the  object  oC 
n-siorlns  Iniemal  orrltr;  Dno  Julio  Banados  EFpinoaa  ths  piv- 

aunlTer>Ary  of  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  on  tlie  battle-field. 

Jul.v  :». -Premier  Budinl  d«.-lared  in  the  Italian  Chamber  of 
Deiiiiliea  that  the  goremmeut  would  adlieiv  to  the  Drelbund. 
...Anti-Semitic  riots  in  Kheraon.  Russia.  ...Two  VlctoHa 
achoooerg  sailed  for  the  Bering  Sea  for  the  purpoHC  of  Bcalliui. 
....The  leakers' Ftrike  in  Fariacollai»ieil.,,.Ti>ur-flfthi  of  !& 
tin-plate  worts  in  South  Wales,  cloHcd  Ilieir  doots  for  a  month- 
.... Heavy  stonna  Id  Wlwonnin,  llinneKota  and  the  Dakotaa 

June  at.— The  Triple  Alliance  or  tirelbund  betn-evn  Oenuany, 
Austria  and  Italy  renewed  fur  six  yearv. , . .  The  Brussels  Anti- 
Slavery  Con  reullon  act  rntified  by  tlie  Sullan  of  Turkey... 
The  governor  ot  >*ewfoui>dlaiul  dlrecteil  by  the  Imperial  gov- 


wpoped  ...  The  government  w„ _  .... ..____ 

orCommons  In  a  vote  on  the  Factory  bill  to  prohibit  chlldrep 
under  eleven  from  workituc— the  billhaving  been  adopted  by  a 
TotBof  aoa  to  1S8.... The  French  Chamber  ot  Deputies  namwl 
July  10  aa  tlw  day  on  which  the  reduction  of  corn  duties  should 
lake  effect..., The  ailUan  House  of  Deputies  authorized  a 
torcsdloanof  Sao.lOO.OOO  tocarry  on  the  war;  all  tlie  ipiirt  and 
silver  la  the  Tmuury  sold  at  auction. . , .  Rev.  Isaac  .Sieliulson 
uf  IMiiladelphia  elected  bishop  ot  the  Episcopal  IiIik.vw  of  Mil- 
■aukee  ...French  Chamber  voted  a  credit  of  S3U0.1MJ  for  tlie 
deatruclion  of  locusts  in  Algeria. 

June  19,  — Ooveriior  Pattlson  of  Pennsylvania  slirned  the 
Baker  Ballot  Reform  bill. ...  The  twenty  fourth  annivei-^^rr  of 
the  death  of  Mailmillau  celebrated  In  Ilie  city  of  yi-s-iv. . . . 
llaoy  buildings  destroyed  by  eanhqualteB  In  the  piwlnue  of 

June  SO.  -Customs  les(nie  entered  into  by  Oernuny.  Aiistro- 

Hungary.  Italy  ami  Bwitierland The  se'slon  of  the  Prussian 

Diet  cloned  by  the  Emperor., ..The  R.-i:Hnt  of  Maulpup  »e;i- 
lencetl  to  death  for  narring  upon  the  foi\>.-s  ot  tlie  Emiiress  of 
India  . , .  Russia  united  wltH  the  United  St.itea  and  Fnglaud  for 

rr-onned  with  new  rifles. ..  Lives  lust  and  propeiiy  destroyed 
by  Ktonns  Id  the  nesteni  Stales. 

June  ai.— Signor  Luuati.  Italian  minister  of  flnance  deelnred 
in  the  Chamber  ot  Deputies  that  the  Italian  Eiivemmcnt  would 
nrver  withdraw  fr»m  the  Latin  Union. ...  The  Austrian  naval 

irort-ahopa  at  Pola  were  desimveil  by  fire Labor  riots  in 

Baionya-  HunKHrj-.  and  Bonleoux,  France. 

June  sa-BrrGeorgT!S.BaileoPowell.M.P.,and  Dr.  Dawao 
appointed  British  aitents  lo  Inspect  Alaslsun  seal  flslierles  In 

Princv  Edward  Island...  .Se'iia!  a  Maiiipur  prltHV.  condeniiiiil 
to  death  for  the  part  be  took  In  the  massacre  of  the  foltiah 

June  as.— Governor  Fifer  o(  DllnnlA  slEtied  the  Ballot  R<4orm 

hill....  Negotiations  between  the  British  Colonial  Offlce  and 
the  Newfoundland  deleentes  ended  In  the  drnftinir  ot  s  pemia- 
tlent  act  which  projioses  that  tlie  iiiriwlicton  in  Ih,-  flsliery 
'Iliipiii(4  be  trHUSteiTTKl  from  snbonllnate  naval  □llU'ers  In  two 

Judicial  a«entBaU[|)re«ely  api»lnteil Tlie  gurerntueiit    was 

sustained  by  a  ffSjorlty  of  -i)  in  the  Canadian  Hmis^  of  Com- 
mooa  on  a  vote  of  want  ot  eon Hdenee  In  the  new  luinisiiy--.. 

Princ*  George  of  Greece  arrived  in  Anierlua Miwlonaries  ot 

tVu  Hu.  China,  attacked  bv  natives. . . .  Lalxir  riois  in  B^irdeaux 

Installation  ot  Dr.  Adler  cEnglish;  as  chief  rabbi  at  the 

Oreat  Synagogue,  Aidgate. 

June  SI.— A  statue  of  Henry  Word  Beecber  unvpilnl  in  front 
of  the  Brooklyn  City  Hail.Brooklvn (jovemor  Boies  renomi- 
nated forgovemoi 

Court  of  Connectli _  „ 

clnims  of  Murinn  O,  Bulkeley  ntepubllcan)  tc 
govrmor. . .  The  itala  left  Iqulqiie  under  cliaree 
C'lmrleiiion  tor    the  United  States. ...  British  n 


.o  Canadians  aa  tvell 


June  W.— the  Congress  of  Venezuela  respoii 
tlie  reciprocity  provision  ot  the  Unili^d  Hio 
lWi)....the  United  mates  Weather  Bureau 
from  the  Department  of  War  to  the  Dri«rti 

"—>;  Professor   Mar^  ™  " — ' — ' '-■ 

l  of  tlie  InHueu ,„.,, 

itlue  Republic,  occasioned  !>' 


«  ot  Sanliago. 


_._^ — ,  — ■  forced  resignation  ei 

Seftor  Delestero,  the  Bn'sident-... Earthquake  in  Italy.,.. 
Laily  niacdonald.  the  widow  of  (he  late  premier  of  Canada, 
created  a  peeresa. . . .  AC  MlnneapollH  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Dorlllua 
Morrison  gave  a  maenlflcent  entertainment— a  ■■  rose  ffle  chnm- 
jH-lr'—ia  honor  of  Mlas  Dickinson  of  New  York,  invilatlons  to 
which  wero  national  and  international. 

July  I — Elghleeutb  annual  Chautauqua  Assembly  opened. 
....President  Harrison  issuwl  a  pr.>claniatlon  to  tlie  effect  that 
Belgium,  riivnt  Biltain.  FYance  and  Switzerland  had  fulfltlcid 
•••~:  lii-st  comlitions  of  the  Intematiiiiial  Copyright  Act.... 
mor  by  the  Republloana 


Hi'ler  nominated  for 
AiS'iay,  .iKnuiiilon   Day  observed   la   C 
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vircii! 


illn*   R'TuMIo    qiir 


iir<h'ruMi>]rairl> 

Jiilyi.-BHliiim -...., - -- 

nriii'inl  t>y(^>nKr>'>«piirty'iir<>n-ni....WllllBin  £.  UJawiKlg  or 
C;(nim-lk!iil  Biiiu'liiiivl  ciimnilHil'iwr  of  pHtmin. 

July  3  A  rnllmul  wrwM  nwiirmi  mvr  l<A*eaiut.  Ohio,  In 
«hli'h  nliH-li-pn  llvn  wpr»  liHt...,ltBUDl<>n  of  (Iw  Arm]' of  tin- 

l>iilnnMU  t<iiili  pliuM-nl  lliilTiUn.  N.  Y CuoKmii  nnftj' of  dilll 

fnll'il  In  on  ntr<>iii|'>  tn  oMaln  m!aKnltl<>n  h)'  Ihr  Brllimicoumi. 

July  4,  TliB  iIhv  OfWimt'Nl  ltiruiiKh'>ut  l*«'  cnuotry.... 
r'nirin-n  iH-roonn  kfllril  In  ■  rullwur  OLi-lilcnl  war  C^lwrk'Mnn. 
KV,  Vn. . . .Kiiii-Tiir  WllllBin  nrprvi-d  In  KiiKUnil....lTlnr<< 
tl...irv>>iif  CliivcnKfilUsI  fniin  Ni-w  Vnrk  f.ir  K>im]H-.  ...KlBtiiu 
<if  -|!iinn't~('<ixniit>'ll<Kl  In  N<-w  Ynrk  clty....Tlra  C-hwIivtoo 
BNil  t1i«  llnin  bitIvixI  In  Itaii  Dii'ko.  I1<1. 

July  D.-  Tlie  Hmtl'lu  Anwiiibly  wiu  o|WP><d  ot  Avon-by-lhi'- 

JiiIrA    The  pi-nlli-nllary  At  Baton  Roiiri'.  \a.,  <tnitmynl  nml 
li'i*  klUnl  liy  BCVi'l'iiH''--.  AiiiiimmvttipDt  of  a  eirt  ot 
fnnii  llii-  fin%<f  uf  Wllllnm  H.OikIi-d  to  thi>  Unlvimliy 
"       -    rnof  ITInu-n  Ixiuim  ot  (k-hliiiH'lii'llol- 
' ..Fortyalxth   wiuubI 


■hi.w>...,f 


'Inun  of  I'rlni: 
Albm    ot 


Knulnnil  aoij  WiiIm  as  anaounc»1,  Khoni!  it  lolat  populatton  <^ 
aU.nil.UIS,  HD  Increow  ot  a.OBO.STI  ulnce  ihs  last  wnsua  was 
lak™.  , .  .  Thp  iwnvmllon  of  Iho  ThiNWoiihio  Bocleiy  opened 
In  \jaat\im;  IMS  bmncbes  of  Lhe  socleiy  present.  .  ,  .  Baron 
81ierlie11in  realsrird  as  mlnlnter  of  state  for  Bwpden  ainl  was 
Miocrcilnl  hy  gnprm  Bostnini.  .  . .  Thu  e1«tlon  of  Rev.  Dr. 
l^llll)»  Bruokn  to  the  blaho|>rlc  of  the  illocise  ot  Maaaachu- 
■ellH  ciintlrnied  by  the  House  of  Binhops. 

July  II A  propoaed  duty  on  yam  rejected  In  the  French 

rhainbpp  of  DrnutlM.  . .  .  Plans  for  the  deillcalory  eiercines 
ot  the  World's  Fair  from  October  II  to  14,  IK;^',  adopted  by  the 

The  United' States  attorney  at  Sbd  Diego  filed  a 
.  .1. J .., -ha  jjaia.  ...  A  plot 


Jnly  I 


my  Belmaueda'a  squadro 


:  Valiar 


n  tailed. 


hw  tnM^iPni  of  Xeir  V.w*  oiwioi  at  '■ 

anntt^  titii>f  of  INmaiv^  t^ai\>line  island  anir^ 
.1  Sialic:  hroami'  InMulf  .if  hi*Fn>r<lr.  vhnarr 

I IV  1  hi  111  annual  RHioiin«  >^f  tW   AmrrH-wi   Phlli> 
il  1'riTK'rt.in,  N.J  .  ,Thr  IVrsian 


Jnly  ll-M.  CMimt.  the  Firorh  pr«itd™t.  flpnd  a]  b 
man. ,  . ,  Emprrrx-  William  of  liennaDT  k-ti  Rnclaiid 
lanri  .  .  .  Tlie  Spanish  Cortes  granled  aouinay  to  all 

Jiriy  14— Thf  IntemalioBal  CVmfrecal  itnul  CVamrtl 
ofiAxN^  It  \jfnaAim  ,  Hfce  annual  tvm*-i-ni»(-*  of  the 
... 1    .„ _ j^i^  (TWDrd  ID  TorcDto 


E.  CaiDT>>"-ll  reiKndhoned 
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BHItKh  Parllam 


-Ji.iim  Pnuick  O'Oornma  Mahon.  member  of  the 

■-" forCarlow,  Irvlaii(I....The  Rev.Pekg  Bar-       nrani*.  N.J, 

Conerenatlonr"-    —'-'-■■-    -•    " ' 


H.Q.C. 
Ludlngton,  oT  MlHraukee 


NT,  ..Cliarli     

Hiitoriuil  tkwiely  sail  of  till 
....(ieorfw  Lecher.  lm»T<i™ 

11  OhrnuntuerKau Lie 

«rUie  BriUnh  inuy — Charles 

Jone  17.— Ei-QoTeL__.    „ ,. 

n'is....Cot(iDet  Ueonn  B.  Wreutllnir,  one  of  tin 

citimwot  FrankliQ  Counl/,  Pa, , , .  ThoniBa  Charles  Fantr,  an 

....Admiral  Ttiinnas  Ftoher  of  the  Brltlsb  navy.  ...WlldS 
BtIw.  English  journalist. 

June  IS  — Calmanti    Levy,  the   French   publlaher Horace 

Richanlson.  a  well-knotto  physician  of  BoslOB. . . ,  Henry  Shirk, 

ihwclij  f-round  to  the  value  of  MO.OOO...  .Aastatant  Adjutant 
Generaf  A.C.Monroe  of  tlie  MasBBchuneits  Department  of  the 
OranA  Armv  of  the  ReiiubUc. . . ,  General  Jesus  Jimenez,  of  the 
My  of  Mexico. 


Njack.  N.YT;.;Bub1P  Cob" 
donof  to  the  Yale  DlvlnUy 


llberaL 

II,Thom]>son,  a   leading    physician    of 
B.Pack- 


leRpelnu 


Becioa: 

irldeir 


■stb^l". 


?.T4 


nltro-gljcer- 
ConfederaCe  colonel 


-jlored  girls 

t,  fourth  Earl  of  CI 

known  citizen  o(  Dover,  N.  H Ex-Judi 

Tork  cily.... Professor  fleorge  M,  "" 
Adams.  Mass..  knonn  widely  aatlw  InveDtc 
ine  used  Id  the  btautlng  of  HootHU:  Tunnel 
Juneaa-Oeneral  Albert  O.Blanchard,  t 

In  ttieCI»IIWar.,,.Albi.rt  Hsmni,  the  wel.  _ 

««raman....Ha]or  General  E.U.  Law  ford  or  the  British  army. 
June  99. —Professor  Francis  H.Brown,  the  celehmied  com- 
poser and  author... General  Bronsanion  Schelltndorf,  ei-Ber- 
mari  ntinUter  of  tear, . . .  £.  Fisher.'  the  Danish  coniiui  at  Havana 
—  M.R.PottBon,  goremment  aatroDOOier  atUadras 

—Professor  William  Edward  Weber,  the  renowned 

-      ■         .    —    ..  Dfcoopratlo 

jnpalga  in 


Oerman  electro  _____ 
candidate  for  lieuCei 


..Rev. Go 


.Dr.  JoBeph  W.  Aluop.  Deraocratlo 
.nt-goyenior  In  the  last  campaign  in 
n  Talm«e,  ot  Somervllle.  N.J. ,  brother 


It  families  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. . . 


t  In  politics  and  religious  circles. 


Churvh.  Troy,  N.  Y. . . .  Foster  H.S 

tb«  oldest  active  coItOD    manufociurer    m    tnis   country 

EDveoe  Du  Bois.  West  Kew  BHghion,  prominent  in  charitable 
work.  .Henry  Farmer.  English  nuislcian. . . , Dean  Madden  of 
Cork,  Ireland — Richard  Henry  Major,  icrlier  on  geographical 


Dr.  Benjamin  C,  Miller,  Doited  Btatee  Penalaii  Ez- 

Benjamiu  F.  Calms,  an  old  and  respectt^  citlienof 
•"'-nel  John  T. Brady,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
...  _    , Izens  of  Texas Hodolph  Koppelin,  pro- 
fessor of  physics  and  natural  biscory, 

JuiieSS.-BenJamin  Flint,  apnimlnent  ship-builder  of  New- 
York  city. ...  Major  James  Stewart  ot  Mewburg,  N.  Y..., Wil- 
liam Marshall.  British  f ice-consul. 
June  SB.— Colonel  George  Thom  of  the  United  Btatee  arroy. 
JuneW.-RcT,    Dr.  Albert  Qallatin   Palmer,  ot  fltonlnglou, 
•■     -    -  ■      "eorgo  A.  Norria.  ot    tbe    United 


r    of    Moscow. . . . 

July  S.  blames  M.  Love.  Judfe  of  the  United  States  Court  | 
lor  the  Southern  Division  of  Iowa. . . . Ke».  Frank  B.  Norton.  , 
Episcopal  mlolstcr  of  Boston- 
July  8,— John  Palmer  Wyman,  a  reitpeoted  citizen  of  Arling- 
ton. Mass...  .Rev.  n.  Morton  Keed.  rector  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  Intercession,  New  York  city. ...  Jatues 
G.  Dimond,  of  New  York  city,  exinembtir  ol  the  Slate  legia- 

July  t.— Huinll 

States Caifllni. . 

as  a  botaulEI Gwilyta  Gwent,  a  well-mown  composer  oi 

Plymouth,    Pa.. ..William    Henry    Gladstone,   eldest   son  at 
the  et -premier Richard  Foil  Ion,  a  highly  respected  cllins 

July  G. —Dr.  Frederic  Louis  Ritteri  a  composer  ot  note  and  « 
writer  on  musical  topics. 
July  0.— Charles  L.  lAOe,  of  Boston,  prominent  in  rellglom 

July  T.— Hon.  John  B.  Packer,  -a  prominent  lawyer  ot  Bun* 

July  B.— John  F.  Etsdb.  tor  thirty -two  yean  head  ot  the  drum 
corps  at  Ibe  Virginia  Military  Institute... .GeoreeChadboum, 

a  leading  ciClien  ot  Wilmington.  N.C James  Runclman,  tba 

lUtiratevr Baron  Ton  Redwiti-Bchmelti.  the  German  poet 

July  S.— Frederick  K  Damn  of  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

July  10.— Isaac  L.  Nicholson,  an  old  and  prominent  hanker 
of  Baltimore,  Md Colonel  W.  Hayward.  t&e  founder  of  Ala- 
meda County,  CaL  ...  John  Hayler,  member    - 

legislature  and  a  grandson  of  Captain  John 
lutlonary  tame. 

July  I!,— Edward  Buraess  ot  Boston,  the  famous  designer  of 
yachts. . . .  George  G.  Halstead  ot  Palerson,  N.  J.,  prominent 
In  the  Metbodlst^plscopal  Church.  ,  .  .  Captain  J,  H.  Qllmao 
of  Portland,  Oregon.  . .  .  AquUa  Jones,  an  intimate  friend  of 
Calhoun,  Clay,  and  Webster,  and  ex-treasurer  ot  Indiana. 

July  13.— Captain  David  G.  Oartwrlght.  one  of  the  (ounden 
ot  the  Brooklyn  Female  Academy— now  Packer  Institute. 

-  ■  ~      --  —  -Dwnsendot  Host 

\u    Glnhr.  .  .  Cad 

raising  sunken 

of  Bt  Al- 


John  Hayler  ot  Bevo- 


Neatorot  Municipal  Ri-form. 
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CURXENT  HISTORY  IN  CARICATURE. 


ye  too  hard  oi 

«  Uun  here,  fou  kDDw. "— From  Uuoii-       such  a  bad  sort  of  ■  ff How  oD  ttie  whale.    Tou  mnalD't  belleTe 
all  that  you  read  In  the  papers.  "—From  Moon^ine,3\itteil,  WA. 


THE    WOLF  AT  THE  DOOB. 
"From  ifiun, 'juiie«,'i«S'""  A  Brillah  mother  rescuing  ber  oirsprliis. 

From  the  Sgdntt  BiMetin. 


T.^h.ff^rJ.'^f^.l:'°,.'"^'t:,  '^l  cummino  down. 


res.1  or  tliem  Brlstourata  a-plByln 


THE  IBIPERIAL  WlOODia ' 
The  Prince  or' Wales — "Pooh,  poohl  my  nepbaw  Wllll&m  the 
Lucit]'  Card  does  mj  business  too  irnlll' 

—From  La  SWunittte,  Judp  O,  1801. 


A   -COUNTER"  tRRITATION. 

"You  BIB  k  nanghCy  boy  to  so  ■bout  playing  cards  with  all  ai 
andrv.  Deliver  up  ernyoDe  ol  Chose  naecy  countera  and  th 
Iga  this  paper."— ftmn  nmnn  JWJa,  June  18,  18»1. 


A  OEKMAM  READIN'O  FROSI  SHAKESl'EABB. 
Pl£  fFalBaff)  lo  the  Prince  of  Waif s—"  Harry,  1  do  not  n 
maiTFl  vhere  thou  speodrst  Ihy  (iiii«,  but  also  how  tlinu  art 
cumpknled.  There  is  a  tblnK,  Harry,  which  Ilioii^nst  often  be 
ef,  and  Itta  known  to  many  In  our  land  by  Ih?  name  of  pitch;  i 
pIuAu  aa  aticleDt  vril^rs  do  rrport.  doth  denie  :  so  doth  the  ci 
pMir  ibou  keepest."— H«iiBV  IV.,  let  part.  Act  a.  So,  4. 

-Froui  LIk.  JuneaO,  IM 
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-Tben  said  Chrlatlana,  O  dtllTer  ine  from  il 


THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

CHARACTER  SKETCH   FOR  AUGUST.       By  WILLIAM  T.    STEAD. 

A  Prayer  for  the  Queen's  Majesty.— O  Lord  our  Heavenly  Father,  high  and  mighty,  King  of  Kings,  Lord 
of  Lords,  the  only  Ruler  of  Princes,  who  dost  from  thy  throne  behold  all  the  dwellers  upon  earth.  Most  heartily  we 
beseech  thee  with  thy  favor  to  behold  our  most  gracious  Sovereign  Lady,  Queen  Victoria ;  and  so  replenish  her  with 
the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  she  may  alway  incline  to  thy  will,  and  walk  in  thy  way :  Endue  her  plenteously 
with  heavenly  gifts;  grant  her  in  health  and  wealth  long  to  live;  strengthen  her  that  she  may  vanquish  and  overcome 
all  her  enemies;  and,  finally,  after  this  life,  she  may  attain  everlasting  joy  and  felicity;  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  Amen. 

A  Prater  for  the  Royal  Family.— Almighty  God,  the  fountain  of  all  goodness,  we  humbly  beseech  thee  to 
ble«8  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  all  the  Royal  Family ;  Endue  them  with  thy  Holy 
Spirit;  enrich  them  with  thy  heavenly  grace;  prosper  them  with  all  happiness;  and  bring  them  to  thine  everlasting 
Kingdcnn ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  Amen. 


The  Prince  of  Wales  is  now  fifty  years  of  age  and 
a  grandfatlier.  Since  his  birih,  in  all  the  churches 
by  law  established,  which  comply  with  the  plain 
ordering  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  prayers 
quoted  above  have  been  offered  twice  daily,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  for  half  a  centurj'.  But  as  daily 
service  is  the  exception,  rather  than  the  rule,  we 
may  take  it  that  the  above  prayers  are  only  offered 
twice  a  week  instead  of  fourteen  times,  as  by  law 
enacted,  in  each  of  the  Anglican  churches  through- 
out the  Empire.  As  there  are  twenty  thousand  clergy 
io  England  alone,  there  must  be  at  least  fifteen 
thousand  churches  at  home  and  abroad  using  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  prayer  for  Albert 
Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  must,  therefore,  in  the 
last  half  century  have  been  said  aloud  in  the  hearing 
of  the  worshippers  at  least  eighty-eight  million  timt»s 
since  first  the  cannon  thundered  at  the  birth  of  the 
Heir  Apparent  to  the  British  throne.  It  is  a  moot 
question  how  many  in  a  congregation  actually  unite 
in  the  prayers  that  are  read  by  the  minister.  Per- 
haps we  shall  not  over-estimate  the  average  if  out  of 
a  congregation  of  a  hundred,  we  suppose  that  ten 
intelligently  follow  the  service  so  far  as  to  experience 
a  real  wish  thaTtlie  petition  sounding  in  their  ears 
should  be  granted.  Allowing  ten  persons  who  really 
join — I  do  not  say  with  passionate  fervor,  but  with  a 
conscious  desire,  more  or  less  tepid,  that  their  humble 
beseechings  on  behalf  of  the  Prince  may  be  heard 
at  the  throne  of  Grace — we  have  eight  hundred  and 
eighty  millions  of  prayers  offered  up  to  God  that^he 
would  endue  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  his  Holy 
Spirit  and  enrich  him  with  heavenly  grace. 

Eight  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  prayers,  and 
as  answer  thereto  the  Baccarat  scandal  of  Tranby 
Croft !  As  a  prayer  gauge  on  the  principle  suggested 
by  Professor  T>'ndaU,  His  Royal  Highness,  who  in 
course  of  time  maj'  become  Defensor  Fidei,  can 
hardly  be  said,  as  Heir  Apparent,  to  have  contributed 
much  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  modern  world  in 
the  efficacy  of  prayer.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  utterance  of  such  grave  and  official 
organs  of  public  opinion  as  the  Times  and  the  Stan- 
dard, the  net  result  attained  so  far  has  been  so  un- 


satisfactory as  to  amount  to  a  dramatic  fiasco,  as  if 
all  the  prayers  of  the  Church  for  fifty  years  had 
been  but  as  the  whirling  of  prayer  mills  innumerable 
of  pious  Thibet.  * 

With  such  a  result  before  us,  is  it  not  time  to  ask 
ourselves  seriously,  and  with  due  practical  precision, 
whether,  after  all,  the  fault  lies  either  with  the 
Prince  or  with  Providence ;  whether,  in  fact,  the 
fault  does  not  lie  mainly  with.oui*selves?  May  we 
not,  as  a  nation,  largely  be  responsible  for  the  un- 
satisfactory issue  of  our  prayers?  Have  we  not  been 
imitating  the  lazy  wagoner  of  JEaopj  who,  when  his 
cart  stuck  in  a  mudhole,  contented  himself  with 
bello>ving  to  Hercules  instead  of  clapping  his  own 
shoulder  to  the  wheel — with  this  difference,  that  we 
ourselves  have  made  the  mudhole  in  which  our 
princely  chariot  is  sticking?  This  is  the  topic  to 
which,  in  all  serious  earnestness,  recent  events  call 
our  attention  with  an  imperiousness  that  may  not 
be  gainsaid. 

It  is  surely  time,  after  fifty  years,  that  we  should 
give  Hercules  a  fair  chance.  Even  the  most  fervid 
Christian  has  come  to  recognize  that  if  you  allow  a 
girl-child  to  be  reared  in  a  haunt  of  vice,  and 
suckled  on  gin,  you  have  no  more  right  to  expect  a 
miracle  to  be  wrought  in  response  to  your  prayer 
that  the  girl  might  grow  up  a  vestal  virgin,  than 
you  have  to  expect  Snowdon  to  be  cast  into  St. 
George's  Channel,  let  prayer  be  offered  never  so 
earnestly.  Is  it  not  just  the  same  with  the  Prince? 
It  is  tiue  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  tells  us 
that  God  is  the  only  Ruler  of  princes ;  but  it  is  quite 
possible  for  man  so  to  mar  His  work  that  His  ruling 
seems  to  go  awry.  If  we  cannot  help,  at  least  w< 
might  refrain  from  hindering, 

A  familiar  story  occurs  to  me  in  this  connection. 

A  revival  service  was  once  going  on  in  a  3Iethodist 
chapel.  A  drunken  mob  burst  open  the  door  and 
was  pouring  in,  when  they  found  their  progress 
arrested  by  a  stalwart  conveit,  who,  planting  him 
self  in  the  porch,  drove  them  back  by  the 
simple  but  effective  process  of  knocking  down  like 
ninepins  every  invader  within  reach  of  his  fists. 
Tlie  preacher,  hearing  the   hubbub,  hurried   to   the 
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THE  REyiElV  OF  REP^IEIVS. 


jwix'h,  and  was  greatly  scandalized  to  find  his 
convert  wielding  weapons  of  warfare  which,  though 
natural,  were  not  less  carnal.  ** Brother,"  said  he 
hastily,  "forbear!  Is  it  not  written,  'Vengeance  is 
mine  and  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord?'"  "Yes. 
yes,"  answered  the  convert  impatiently,  as  he  dealt 
another  intruder  one  from  the  shoulder,  which  sent 
him  reeling,  **I  know  all  that,  but — don't  you  see — 
I'm  helping  tlie  Lord?"  The  moral  of  the  Tranby 
Croft  scandal  seems  to  be  that  the  time  has  fully 
<  ome  for  some  of  that  kind  of  helping  to  be  done 
without  delay. 

BACCARAT    AND  BETTING. 

If  Uie  Prince  of  Wales  had  never  done  any- 
thing worse  in  his  life  than  play  at  baccarat  for 
stakes  which,  in  proportion  to  his  income,  were  no 
higher  than  the  half-crowns  staked  at  any  round 
game,  there  would  not  be  so  much  reason  for  wring- 
ing our  hands  over  the  absence  of  any  apparent 
answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  Established  Church.  It 
is,  of  course,  |>erf€»ctfy  consistent  for  those  who,  like 
most  of  the  Evangelicals  and  Nonconformists  of  the 
Prince's  age,  have  never  staked  to  win  or  lose  a 
penny-piece  in  their  lives,  to  lift  up  hands  of 
lioly  horror  at  tlie  spectacle  of  the  Prince  amusing 
himself  at  baccarat.  But  the  ostentatious  and 
Pliarasaic  virtue  of  the  majority  of  our  newspapers 
savors  too  much  of  Monsieur  Tartuffe,  with  a  dash 
of  Chadband  thrown  in. 

I  rejoice  at  the  protests  tliat  are  rising,  and  that 
will  continue  to  rise,  against  the  gambling  habit, 
which  is  one  of  the  curses  of  our  race.  But  if  we 
are  really  in  earnest  about  this  matter  it  is  not  with 
baccarat  that  we  should  begin.  In  England  there 
are  only  two  popular  gaming  hells,  the  turf  and  the 
Stock  Exchange.  To  betting  and  speculation,  bac- 
carat bears  the  same  relation  that  in  the  sphere  of 
temperance  Cliartreuse  bears  to  beer  and  gin.  To 
extirpate  the  use  of  Chartreuse  would  not  abate  by 
one  decimal  the  sum  of  England's  intemperance,  and 
to  abolish  baccarat  and  all  gambling  at  cards  would 
not  by  itself  produce  any  appreciable  effect  on  the 
serious  gambling  of  our  time. 

The  outcry  against  the  Prince  for  playing  at  bac- 
carat at  Tranby  Croft  was  natural  Enough  in  certain 
quarters,  although  even  there  it  partook  to  some 
extent  of  exaggeration,  considering  the  apparent 
indifference  with  which  the  Prince's  devotion  to 
tlie  turf  has  lxH»n  regarded  all  these  years.  But  no 
one  who  studies  the  under -currents  of  English  life 
can  have  failed  to  notice  that  there  has  for  some  time 
l)een  a  rising  tide  of  moral  di.ssatisf action  with  tlie 
extent  which  gambling  has  l)een  spreading  amongst 
us.  This  is  best  shown  by  the  increasing  strenu- 
ousness  with  which  the  clergy  have  s|K)ken  out 
against  gambling  in  Convocation  and  out  of  it.  an<l 
the  zeal  of  theiwlice  in  raiding  gambling  clubs  and 
betting  dens.  Neither  the  clergy  nor  th.*  jxtlite 
iTpresent  the  section  of  the  nation  most  zealous  in 
moral  questions.  Tliey  are  official,  they  dislike  too 
much  zeal,  and  they  are  too  closely  connected  with 


the  powers  that  be  to  bestir  themselves  too  diligently 
in  raising  ethical  difficulties  of  this  kind.  When 
the  chairman  of  the  watch  committee  rents  the 
grand  stand,  and  the  patron  of  your  living  keeps  a 
racing  stud,  there  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  not  the  same 
temptation  to  lift  one's  voice  on  high  in  testimony 
against  betting  and  gambling  that  assails  the  Non 
confonnist  minister  or  the  Methodist  preac*her,  who 
believe  that  tlie  turf  is  as  the  vestibule  of  hell,  and 
the  painted  cards  are  the  devil's  prayer-book.  But 
of  late  years  police  and  parsons  have  been  very  busy 
about  gambling.  Convocation  both  in  York  and  in 
Canterbury  has  been  drawing  up  reports  on  the 
subject,  declaring  tliat  war  to  the  death  must  be 
waged  with  tliis  moral  pestilence,  and  demanding 
all  manner  of  remedies,  from  a  Royal  Commission 
to  an  .Act  of  Parliament.  One  i-everend  reformer 
was  so  far  carried  away  by  his  pious  zeal  some  time 
ago  as  publicly  to  call  upon  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  cinisade  against  the 
plague  of  gambling!  The  evil  liad  increased,  was 
increasing,  and  must  be  abated.  A  bishop  told  a  la- 
mentable story  of  a  child  found  crj^ng  in  the  street 
because  "I  had  twopence  for  father's  beer,  and  I  put 
it  on  a  horse  and  lost  it,"  and  a  horror  struck  M.  P. 
related  with  Imted  bi-eath  that  even  a  clergjinan  had 
excused  his  overdrawn  banking  account  because 
"a  little  speculation  relieves  the  monotony  of  a 
country  parsonage."  Sir  Richard  Webster,  the 
Attorney -General,  lifted  up  his  voice  to  protest 
against  the  national  vice,  and  Nonconformists  saw, 
with  almost  indignant  surprise,  that  they  were  being 
oustripped  by  the  clergy  in  the  agitation  against 
gambling.  The  police  on  their  part  had  made  raid 
after  i-aid  upon  betting  houses,  crowding  the  cells 
with  a  miscellaneous  multitude  of  gamblers.  Magis- 
trates declared  that  they  were  determined  to  put 
down  gambling.  **  It  is  most  lamentable, "  said  Mr. 
Vaughan  at  Bow  Street,  "  this  betting ;  I  regard  it 
as  a  curse  to  the  country,  because  I  see  how  young 
men  are  lured  until  they  fall  into  a  state  of  misery 
and  destitution."  Mr.  Bridge,  senior  metroixilitan 
magistrate,  declared  "that  the  evil  done  by  the 
keefiers  of  gambling  houses  was  something  terrific. 
Tliere  was  nothing  to  which  dishonest  men  attributed 
their  dishonesty  so  much  as  to  gambling  and 
racing. " 

The  judges  on  the  Ik»nch  said  the  same  thing 
even  more  strongly.  Mr.  Justice  Manisty  declared 
that  he  was  perfectly  appalled  by  the  extent  of 
gambling.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  from  his 
exi)erience  as  a  judge,  that  "  there  was  no  greater 
evil  in  society,  and  none  which  caused  more  misery 
and  ruin  in  families.  The  practice  of  gambling  has 
iKH-n  carried  to  a  frightful  extent."  One  bishop 
wtnt  i<o  far  as  to  suggest  the  advisability  of  every 
merchant,  banker,  or  tradesman  dismissing  every 
lietting  man  from  his  establishment.  National  con- 
ferences were  suggested.  An  ex  Home  Secretary 
a;>k(Ml  ^Ir.  Matthews  if  he  was  jirepaivd  to  bring  in 
a  \i\\\  to  btrengtheu  the  law.  IVIr.  Matthews  said 
tliut  the  Government  would   bt^ar  tlie  question  in 
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mind.  Tlie  growth  of  the  popular  zeal  against 
gambling  was  logical  and  consistent.  It  attacked 
equally  lotteries  in  bazaars,  pitch  and  toss  in  the 
streets,  betting  on  the  tape,  baccarat,  and  specu 
lation  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  Baron  Huddleston. 
speaking  of  the  speculative  transactions  at  ""  bucket 
shops,"  said,  "This  vice  is  worse  than  gambling  on 
the  green  cloth  or  betting  on  horses."  "While  it  is 
permitted,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Manisty,  "the  notion 
of  putting  down  gambling  in  certain  cases  is  a 
complete  farce. " 

Nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  all  this  out- 
burst of  a  healthy  moral  sentiment  against  gambling. 
It  Lj  a  sincere  and  unmistakable  evidence  of  a 
national  conscience,  and  of  the  gradual  formation 
of  a  standard  of  social  morality  immensely  in 
advance  of  tJiat  which  existed  a  few  years  ago. 
But  it  is  easy  to  see,  with  the  public  opinion  of  the 
best  part  of  the  community  in  this  healthy  state  of 
vigor,  what  a  shock  was  occasioned  by  the  spectacle 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  heir  to  the  throne, 
sitting  as  banker  at  baccarat,  and  presiding  night 
after  night  over  a  gaming  table,  which,  if  it  had 
been  set  up  in  any  public  house  in  the  land,  would 
have  rendered  all  those  present,  the  Prince  included, 
liable  to  be  run  into  the  nearest  police  station. 

In  politics  and  in  morals,  as  well  as  in  war,  every- 
thing depends  upon  the  psychological  moment.  The 
baccarat  scandal  at  Tranby  Croft,  five  or  even  three 
years  ago,  would  have  excited  comparatively  little 
remark.  Occurring  when  it  did,  it  made  a  sensa- 
tion that  vibrated  through  the  whole  country,  and 
provoked  an  outcry  which  was  perfectly  natural  and 
for  the  most  part  perfectly  justifiable. 

But  if  there  was  one  section  of  the  community 
which  should  for  very  shame  have  kept  silence,  it 
was  the  press.  Nothing  recurs  more  constantly  in 
all  the  speeches  that  have  been  delivered  in  the 
course  of  the  agitation  against  gambling,  than  the 
declarations  of  all  the  authorities  as  to  the  great 
source  and  cause  of  the  spreading  evil.  It  has  been 
recognized  on  all  hands  that  it  was  the  newspapers 
which  pandere^.^  the  passion  of  the  people  for 
gambling,  that  it  was  the  newspapers  which  con- 
stantly fanned  the  flame  by  the  pains  which  they 
took  to  disseminate  the  "  latest  betting, "  and  that 
it  was  the  daily  press  of  the  land  which  contributed 
more  than  almost  any  other  factor  to  inoculate  the 
community  with  the  mania  for  betting,  against 
which  the  magistrates,  judges,  and  the  clergy  were 
up  in  arms.  Several  years  since  I  urged  the  desir 
ability  of  making  the  publication  of  the  odds  a 
punishable  offence,  and  although  at  that  time  mine 
was  but  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
it  is  possible  tliat  a  majority  in  the  next  Parliament 
will  be  pledged  to  legislate  in  this  sense.  But  not- 
withstanding all  the  protests  of  the  reformers,  the 
newspapers  continued  and  continue  to  this  day  to 
do  all  tliat  journalism  can  to  foster  the  national 
vice.  Day  after  day,  before  the  eyes  of  all  their 
readers,  were  flourished  forth,  with  every  appetizing 
detail,  all  the  items  of  information  that  could  tempt 


mon  to  bet.  Prophets  were  paid  handsome  salai'ies 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  credulous  to  put 
their  money  on  horses  warranted  to  win.  "Straight 
tips,"  "finals,"  "  latest  from  Tattersall's. "  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  appeared  as  punctually  as  the  leading 
article  or  the  Parliamentary  reports.  Some  news 
papers,  which  had  at  first  stootl  out  against  it, 
driven  by  the  stress  of  competition,  were  compelled 
to  give  in.  Editorial  scruples  w^ere  overridden  by 
proprietorial  necessities,  and  all  the  protests  of  the 
clergy  failed  to  diminish  by  a  single  paragraph  the 
space  devoted  to  betting  news. 

It  might  then  have  been  fairly  expected  that  these 
habitual  and  hardened  offenders,  each  one  of  whicli 
actively  did  more  to  encourage  and  universalize 
betting  than  all  the  bankers  at  baccarat  that  ever 
sat,  might,  from  a  mere  sense  of  a  common  failing, 
have  done  their  best  to  screen  the  Prince.  He  had 
but  done  for  his  own  amusement  in  a  private  house 
what  they  were  doing  constantly  in  open  day  before 
all  men  for  filthy  lucre.  Far  from  showing  a 
generous  sympathy  for  a  brother  gambler  in  diffi 
culties,  it  was  the  press  which  took  the  lead  in 
holding  up  the  banker  at  Tranby  Croft  to  public 
execration.  With  a  few  notable  exceptions,  the 
journalists  gave  crj'  after  the  Prince,  like  a  pack  of 
hounds  when  they  strike  the  trail  of  a  fox.  An 
edifying  spectacle  indeed !  From  the  extreme  teetotal 
standpoint  it  is  a  sin  to  take  a  glass  of  beer,  but  it 
does  not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  a  gin  sodden  drunkai'd 
to  lecture  a  man  who  washes  down  his  dinner  with 
a  pint  of  "bitter."  It  is  well  to  be  zealous  against 
gambling,  but  it  is  well  also  to  be  consistent,  and  it 
is  still  better  to  be  just.  And  much  of  the  censure 
passed  so  freely  upon  the  Prince  was  not  only  incon- 
sistent with  the  constant  daily  practice  of  his 
critics — it  >vas  also  cruelly  imjust.  By  a  curious 
I)erversity  the  Prince  was  severely  censured  for 
offences  which  he  did  not  commit,  while  that  which 
was  deserving  of  all  praise  received  no  recognition. 
The  Prince,  for  instance,  is  most  frequently  con- 
demned for  having  forced  an  unwilling  host  to  allow 
baccarat  to  be  played  under  his  roof.  There  is  not 
a  word  of  truth  in  this  story.  It  rests  entirely  upon 
a  mistake  made  by  Mrs.  Wilson,  when  in  the  flurry 
of  cross-examination  she  omitted  an  adjective.  Mr. 
Wilson  never  objected  to  baccarat  being  played  at 
Tranby  Croft.  What  he  objected  to  was  the  playing 
at  baccarat  for  high  stakes.  His  wishes  were 
respected.  •  No  high  play  was  allowed.  Yet  owing 
to  that  mistake  what  eloquence  has  been  wasted ! 

That  is  not  the  only  point  in  which  the  Prince  has 
been  the  victim  of  most  unfortunate  misconceptions. 
The  ways  of  examining  and  of  cross  examining  coun 
selare  a  mystery  to  non-legal  minds,  and  it  is  not  at 
all  suq>rising  that  the  public  should  have  put  a  false 
construction  on  the  extraordinary  laxity  with  which 
the  Prince's  evidence  was  taken.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  two  questions  asked  by  a  juror  when  the 
examination  was  over,  the  Prince  would  have  left 
the  witness-box  without  having  said  anything  about 
tlie  very  points  on  which  it  was  most  important  he 
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should  give  evidence.  There  was  a  third  question, 
which  most  unfortunately  for  the  Prince  did 
not  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  juror,  but  which  it 
was  most  important  the  Prince  should  have 
been  asked.  Tliat  is  the  question  whether  it 
was  he  who  had  divulged  the  Tranby  Croft  secret. 
Every  one  knows  that  he  has  got  the  discredit  of 
that  act  of  bad  faith.  Various  detailed  statements 
are  current  in  society  which  would  lead  you  to 
imagine  that  the  breach  of  faith,  instead  of  being 
committed  in  secret,  had  taken  place  in  broad  day- 
light, on  the  very  housetop  of  the  world,  in  the 
presence  of  an  army  of  reporters.  Of  all  the  stories 
most  firmly  accepted  amongst  us,  is  the  tale  that  His 
Royal  Highness  told  the  fatal  secret  to  a  lady,  who 
in  tiun  told  another  lady,  who  &iding  an  opportunity 
of  paying  off  old  scores,  smote  the  culprit  in  the 
presence  of  his  friends  with  the  cruel  facts  full  in 
his  face,  and  so  forth  and  so  forth.  The  only  color 
for  this  tale  which  the  judicial  proceedings  supplied, 
was  the  fact  that  the  Prince  was  not  asked  whether 
or  not  he  had  divulged  the  secret.  As  subsequent 
witnesses  were  asked  that  question,  charitable  gossip 
assumed  that  the  silence  of  counsel  in  the  Prince's 
case  was  arranged  in  order  to  spare  the  Heir 
Apparent  an  additional  humiliation.  Considering 
the  efforts  made  by  the  Solicitor- General  to  transfer 
the  shame  and  disgrace  attaching  to  liis  client  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  Prince,  this  theory  of  prearranged 
silence  is  rather  difficult  of  belief.  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact  I  am  in  a  position  to  state  on  the  very 
highest  authority',  tliat  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth 
in  the  whole  story  from  beginning  to  end.  It  was 
not  the  Pi'ince  who  revealed  the  secret,  and  if  it  had 
been  known  that  the  other  witnesses  were  to  be 
asked  th^t  question,  he  would  also  have  been 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  denying  the  imputation 
on  oath.  He  was  the  first  of  the  Tranby  Croft  party 
examined,  and  when  he  left  the  witness-box  no  hint 
had  been  given  that  this  question  was  to  be  put  to 
any  witness.  The  moment  the  rest  of  the  party  were 
put  in  the  box  and  examined  on  this  point,  tlie 
Prince  saw  the  disadvantage  in  which  he  was 
placed,  and  appealed  to  his  counsel  to  be  allowed  to 
re-enter  the  witoess-box  in  order  that  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  rebutting  on  oath  an  imputation 
which  he  felt  all  the  more  keenly  because  it  was 
utterly  groimdless.  In  law  courts,  however,  coimsel 
are  supreme,  even  over  the  Heir  to  the  Throne.  The 
Prince's  urgent  application  was  overruled,  and  so 
the  trial  came  to  a  close  without  any  opportunity 
being  afforded  him  of  clearing  up  the  suspicion 
which  had  gathered  darkly  over  him  on  this  par- 
ticular point.  Such  is  the  statement  which  I  am 
authorized  to  make.  The  facts,  of  course,  do  not 
lie  within  my  own  knowledge ;  but  I  have  received 
the  above  information  from  a  source  which  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  their  accuracy. 

Tlie  next  heinous  crime  committed  by  the  Prince, 
it  is  said,  was  his  carrying  counters  about  with  him. 
It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  these  severe  mor 
alists  that  so  far  from  this  being  a  monstrous  aggra- 


vation of  the  Prince's  offence,  it  is  quite  tlie  other 
way.  What  were  these  counters  stamped,  as  we 
have  been  told,  by  a  friend,  with  the  Prince's  crest? 
'•Gambling  tackle"  is  the  usual  reply,  and  their 
presence  is  regarded  as  in  itself  sufficient  to  convert 
the  place  where  they  were  used  into  a  gaming  helL 
But  that  simply  is  not  true.  A  moment's  reflection 
will  suffice  to  show  that  so  far  from  these  counters 
making  things  worse,  they  distinctly  minimized 
the  evils  of  the  gaming  table.  Counters  are  not 
necessary  for  playing  baccarat.  The  counters  were 
really  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  kind  of  paste- 
board currency,  one  counter  standing  for  a  pound, 
a  larger  one  for  five  pounds,  and  so  forth.  Now 
what  is  it  that  constitutes  the  fatal  fascination 
of  the  tables  at  Monte  Carlo?  Is  it  not  uni- 
versally admitted  that  it  is  the  glitter  of  the 
gold,  or  the  massive  silver  "cart-wheels,"  to  say 
nothing  of  the  notes  which,  spread  out  before  the 
eyes  of  the  players,  intoxicate  tliem  with  a  frenzy 
that  lures  even  the  most  austere  to  try  their  luck? 
If  play  at  Monte  Carlo  were  conducted  exclusively 
by  counters,  half  its  dangerous  seductiveness  would 
disappear.  Clearly,  then,  by  bringing  with  him 
the  plain,  unromantic  counter  as  a  substitute  for 
gold  and  notes,  the  Prince  did  what  could  be  dou« 
to  render  the  game  with  which  he  amused  himself 
as  innocent  as  possible  for  tlie  inexperienced  on- 
looker. 

But  the  most  scandalous  injustice  of  all  to  which 
the  Prince  has  been  subjected  has  been  in  the  abuse 
heaped  upon  him  by  the  admirers  of  Sir  W.  Gordon- 
Cununing.  Without  attempting  in  any  way  to  ex 
tenuate  the  Prince's  offence  in  not  reporting  the 
offender  to  his  commanding  officer — an  offence  for 
which  he  has  publicly  apologized — is  it  not  as  clear 
as  day  that  in  refusing  to  shield  his  guilty  friend, 
and  in  insisting  that  he  should  be  publicly  exposed 
if  he  did  not  place  himself  for  ever  out  of  the  reach 
of  similar  temptation  in  the  future,  tlie  Prince  was 
really  imdertaking  the  unpleasant  but  necessary  duty 
of  an  upright  judge?  In  the  society  over  which  he 
presided  on  that  occasion  there  is  practically  only 
one  law.  To  cheat  at  cards  is  the  only  sin  recog- 
nized as  mortal.  All  manner  of  other  sins  and 
uncleanness  are  forgiven  freely  according  to  the 
j)eeuliar  ethics  of  Society,  but  cardsharping — never ! 
When  the  accusation  was  brought  to  tlie  Prince, 
he  foimd  himself  compelled  to  choose  between  the 
strait  and  narrow  path  of  insisting  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  the  only  ethical  standard  left,  or  to  take 
tlie  broad  and  easy  road  of  allowing  that  last  rem- 
nant of  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong  doing  to  be 
trodden  underfoot.  The  Prince,  to  do  him  justice, 
never  seems  to  have  hesitated.  It  may  be  that 
he  imperfectly  realized  the  risk  of  insisting  that 
justice  should  be  done  though  the  heavens  fell,  but 
he  saw  his  duty  a  dead  sure  tiling,  and,  like  Jim 
Bludso  on  the  burning  boat,  he  went  for  it  there  and 
then.  Had  he  done  as  many  othere  would  have  done 
under  the  circumstances — nay,  as  many  others  have 
done — and  luislied  it  up,  Sir  W.  Gordon-Cimiming 
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Tvould  have  been  still  free  to  practise  his  peculiar 
arts  at  the  card  tables  of  society,  but  His  Royal 
Highness  would  have  avoided  an  ugly  scandal  which 
lias  brought  him  no  small  annoyance.  In  a  small 
matter  he  took  the  same  stand  against  the  offender 
against  his  social  ethics,  as  tlie  Irish  hierarchy  took 
against  Mr.  Pamell,  and  as  the  Nonconformists  of 
England  have  taken  against  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  That 
assuredly  ought  to  have  been  more  generously  recog- 
nized by  the  exxx>nents  of  the  moral  sense  of  the 
community. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  ordinary  folk  are  all 
at  sea,  because,  for  the  most  part,  they  don't  under- 
stand, and  therefore  cannot  appreciate,  the  immense 
distinction  which  Society  makes  between  gambling 
fairly  and  gambling  unfairly.  "They  are  all  gam- 
blers alike,  "^  says  the  ordinary  man,  who  never 
played  at  baccarat  in  his  life ;  ^  perhaps  one  did 
cheat,  but  all  gambling  is  more  or  less  dishonest, 
and  why  make  such  a  pother  about  Sir  W.  (Jordon- 
Cvmuning's  conduct?"  Society  will  never  under- 
stand that  to  at  least  thirty  'out  of  the  thirty-nine 
millions  in  this  country  it  is  as  absurd  to  condemn 
Sir  W.  Gordon -Gumming  and  to  let  his  fellow  gam- 
blers off  as  it  would  seem  to  a  vigilance  committee 
in  the  far  West  to  hang  a  thief  who  stole  a  horse 
and  to  acquit  his  mate  who  merely  stole  a  mare. 

Probably  the  majority  of  the  Methodists  in  the 
country  if  polled  to-morrow  would  decide  that  the 
man  who  kept  the  bank  at  baccarat  was  distinctly  a 
worse  criminal  than  the  player  who  surreptitiously 
increased  his  stakes.  In  dealing  with  the  ethics  of 
the  gamester  these  good  people  are  out  of  their 
depths.  It  is  as  if  they  were  discussing  what 
happens  in  space  of  four  dimensions.  This  is  the 
real  explanation  of  the  Gumming  cult,  and,  silly 
though  it  is.  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  understand. 

We  see  just  the  same  thing  in  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
where  good  men  in  Ghurch  and  in  Dissent  are  sup- 
porting another  perjurer  of  a  much  worse  descrip- 
tion on  much  the  same  grounds.  Their  chari  ty  leads 
them  to  ignore  the  weight  of  evidence  that  con- 
vinced judge  and  jury,  and  their  unacquaintance 
with  the  profligacy  of  the  corrupt  society  in  which 
he  lived  naturally  predisposes  to  doubt  the  antecedent 
possibility  of  acts  which,  to  those  who  know  the 
man,  seem  all  but  inevitable  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

The  other  day  a  popular  Wesleyan  minister  ad- 
dressed a  congregation  in  Leeds  on  the  baccardt 
scandaL  The  newspaper  report  brings  out  very 
clearly  the  point  of  view  of  the  non -card- playing 
imblic.  The  minister,  says  the  reijorter,  had  the 
S3rmpathy  of  his  audience  in  his  .plain,  outspoken 
address.  "Waving  aside  the  comparatively  imma- 
terial point  of  Sir  William  Gordon- Cumming's  imio- 
cence  orguHt,  he  called  attention  to  the  evil  example 
of  the  Heir  Apparent  to  the  throne,  but  for  whose 
action  the  game  would  never  have  been  played. 
"We  are  glad."  said  he,  "to  be  loyal  to  the  Throne 
and  to  the  Prince,  but  we  have  a  right  to  demand 
that  the  future  King  of  England  shall  set  an  upright 


example,  and  obey  those  laws  which  he  expects  his 
subjects  to  respect.  Tlie  working-men  were  strongly 
lurged  to  avoid  those  evils  which  seem  to  prevail  so 
much  amongst  the  upper  classes,  and  the  prayers  of 
all  were  asked  that  the  Queen  might  be  comforted 
in  this  sore  trouble. " 

That  kind  of  sermon  has  been  preached  all  over 
England,  and,  after  all.  it  is  natural  enough.  It  is 
only  those  who  are  accustomed  to  go  into  the  water 
who  appreciate  the  significance  of  going  out  of  your 
depth.  Those  who  hold  it  wrong  to  bathe  at  all. 
and  who  have  never  wet  their  feet,  can  hardly  dis- 
criminate between  those  who  never  venture  out  of 
their  depths  and  those  who  do  Tliat,  they  will  * 
say,  is  a  mere  detail — "  comparatively  immaterial. " 
\Miat  business  has  any  one  to  go  into  the  water  at 
all  ?  especially  one  who  from  his  position  ought  to 
set  the  example  of  remaining  on  dry  land. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Prince  is  devoted  to  play 
has  been  much  exaggerated.  For  ten  years  he  has 
never  touched  a  card  in  any  London  club.  No  one, 
of  coiu-se,  can  pretend  that  the  Prince  has  used  his 
influence  to  abate  the  plague  of  gambling,  but  he 
has  in  his  kind-hearted  way  often  interfered  in 
order  to  dissuade  young  friends  of  his  from  playing 
high.  It  will  be  replied,  the  Prince  has  often 
played  high  himself.  But  height  is  a  question  of 
degree.  In  the  Nineteenth  Century  this  month.  Sir 
James  Stephen,  discussing  the  question  of  wherein 
lies  the  principal  moral  objection  to  gambling, 
states  the  views  of  Society  accurately  enough  when 
he  says : — 

"The  principle  appears  to  me  to  be  perfectly 
simple,  and  not  very  difficult  to  apply.  It  is  tliat 
gambling,  like  any  other  thing,  is  a  question  of 
degree.  A  bet  for  one  man  is  unobjectionable  if  it 
is  a  matter  of  shillings,  for  another  man  it  may  be 
of  no  harm  if  it  is  a  matter  of  pounds ;  but  ques- 
tions of  degree  of  this  sort  must  oy  the  very  nature 
of  things  be  decided  by  the  people  whom  they 
actually,  affect — a  man  must  decide  for  himself  how 
much  he  can  afford  to  lose,  and  if  he  is  wise  he  will 
not  exceed  his  limit. 

But  it  will  be  said  the  Prince  has  exceeded  his 
limit.  If  it  were  not  so  we  should  not  hear  so  much 
about  his  immense  debts — debts  which  it  is  confi- 
dently declared  were  incurred  at  the  gaming  table. 
But  what  proof  is  there  that  the  Prince  has  any 
debts,  much  less  debts  incurred  at  the  gaming  table? 
What  proof  is  there  that  he  has  ever  lost  heavily  at 
play?  His  friends  assert  they  wish  he  did  lose. 
He  keeps  the.  bank  at  baccarat  and  the  bank  always 
wins. 

And  now  that  I  have  broached  this  subject  of  his  . 
alleged  debts,  I  may  as  well  go  on  to  repeat  tlie 
statements  made  to  me  on  the  highest  authority. 
The  matter,  of  course,  is  one  upon  which  no  outsider 
can  possibly  have  personal  knowledge.  All  that  can 
be  done  in  such  a  matter  is  to  gather  up  the  current 
rumors  which  find  credence  in  tlie  best- informed 
circles — such  as  that  frequented  by  members  of  the 
Privy  Council  and  the  like— and  to  ask  at  heatl- 
quarters  what   is  the  actual   truth.     You  can    be 
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refused  information,  of  course,  or  you  can  be  do 
ceived.     But  in  the  latter  case  the  responsibility  for 
the  deception  does  hot  lie  with  you — it  lies  with 
those  on  whose  authority  you  publish  the  assurances 
which  you  receive. 

I  am  in  a  position  to  give  the  most  absolute  contra 
diction  to  the  whole  series  of  falsehoods  which  have 
been  disseminated  so  diligently  in  certain  quarters. 
So  far  from  the  Prince  being  waterlogged  with  debt 
and  embarrassed  by  obligations  to  money-lenders, 
I  am  assured  by  Sir  Francis  Knollys  that  the  Prince 
has  no  debts  worth  speaking  of.  and  that  he  could 
pay  to  morrow  every  farthing  which  he  owes.  I 
am  assured  on  the  same  authority  and  with  equal 
definite  emphasis,  that  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in 
the  oft- repeated  tale  of  the  mortgage  on  Sandringham 
said  to  have  been  granted  first  to  Mackenzie  and 
then  passed  on  through  the  Murriellas  to  Baron 
Hirsch.  Tlie  whole  story  is  a  fabrication,  and  is 
on  a  par  with  similar  tales  which  represent  the 
Prince  as  being  financed  by  Israelites  of  more  i\v 
less  dubious  honesty. 

Further,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  corollary  from 
this  that,  as  there  ai*e  no  debts,  there  has  never  been 
any  application  to  Her  Majesty  to  supply  funds. 
No  funds  were  needed,  .for  the  debts  do  not  exist. 
Not  only  has  the  Queen  never  been  appealed  to  but 
no  idea  of  making  such  an  appeal  has  ever  been 
entertained  at  Marlborough  House.  All  the  ingenious 
canl-castle  of  caricature  and  of  calumny  raised  upon 
this  legend,  of  which  I  reproduce  some  Australian 
illustrations,  falls  to  the  ground.  As  for  the  report, 
half  credited  with  a  sort  of  shuddering  horror,  that 
it  might  be  necessary  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  a 
grant  to  defray  the  Prince's  debts,  that  also  may  be 
dismissed.  No  such  grant  has  been  thought  of, 
for  the  simple  fact  that  the  Prince  is  not  in  debt  and 
could  pay  to-morrow  every  farthing  that  he  owes. 

Such  an  assurance,  given  to  me  for  publication  on 
the  authority  of  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  the  Prince's 
private  secretary,  will  be  read  throughout  the  Empire 
with  pleasant  surprise.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  almost  every  one  believed  exactly  the  oppo- 
site, nor  would  I  liave  printed  the  above  statement 
if  I  had  not  received  it  from  one  who  was  im- 
doubtedly  in  a  ix)8ition  to  know,  and  who.  as  a 
gentleman  and  man  of  honor,  is  incapable  of  mis- 
leading the  public  in  any  statement  that  went  forth 
on  his  direct  authority. 

THE  POLITICAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OP  THE  SCANDAL. 

;  When  I  was  down  last  month  in  Northampton  I 
'was  astonished  to  find  how  vehemently  the  Prince's 
conduct  was  condemned  by  plain  country  folk,  who 
probably  do  not  know  the  difference  between  bac- 
carat and  bagatelle.  "  Look  here. "  said  a  farmer  to 
me  over  the  supper-table,  **I  hope  you  will  make  it 
plain  that  such  as  he  will  never  be  allowed  to  sit  on 
the  throne.  We  don't  want  any  gamblers  to  reign 
over  us."  The  question  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
Cumming  was  to  them  perfectly  immaterial.  If 
thoy  did  not  exactly  s:iy  that  the  infamy  was  in  the 


gambling,  not  in  tlie  cheating,  they  stoutly  main- 
tained that  it  was  more  infamous  for  the  Prince  to 
gamble  than  for  the  baronet  to  cheat,  and  the 
opinion  was  freely  expressed  tJiat  if  even-handed 
justice  were  done  without  regard  to  persons.  H.  R. 
H.  ought  to  be  in  the  lock-up.  Tlie  opinion  of  these 
straightforward,  quiet  country  folk  was  echoed  with 
more  or  less  modification  in  quarters  of  unim- 
peacliable  Conservatism  and  loyalty.  It  was  not 
merely  the  baccarat  they  said,  but  the  kind  of  life 
of  which  this  was  an  illustration.  Rightly  or  wrongly 
there  is  a  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  many  simple 
folk  that  the  private  life  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  other  sex,  is  not  a  sub* 
ject  to  which  any  one  can  allude  witliout  casting  a 
reflection  upon  His  Royal  Highness.  It  is  in  vain 
that  you  ask  for  tangible  facts  or  verified  instances 
to  support  the  dark  cloud  whicli  in  their  minds 
hovers  round  the  Prince's  head.  Tliey  smile  when 
you  quote  the  Prince's  declaration,  made  nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  when  he  said,  "I  cannot  divest 
my  mind  of  the  associations  connected  with  my 
beloved  and  lamented  father.  His  bright  example 
cannot  fail  to  stimulate  my  efforts  to  tread  in  his 
footsteps. "  **  Perhaps  so, "  they  reply,  **  but  if  so, 
then  the  Prince  has  somehow  missed  his  way.**  It 
is  this  uneasy  sense  of  a  background  of  a  life  of 
self-indulgence  which  has  given  force  and  volume 
to  the  outcry  against  baccarat.  It  is  absurd  to 
imagine  that  the  average  Englishman,  who  regards 
the  turf  as  a  national  institution,  and  inscribes  a 
Bible  text  over  the  Stock  Exchange,  would  have 
made  such  a  fuss  over  a  mere  game  of  cards.  In 
most  cases  when  his  critics  are  pressed,  they  take 
refuge  in  the  other  deadly  sins,  which  they  seem  to 
believe  are  or  have  been  in  high  favor  with  the 
Prince  and  his  entourage.  But  it  is  imfair  to  hang  a 
man  for  swearing  because  you  are  morally  convinced 
he  spent  his  youth  in  horse-stealing,  and  there  is  very 
little  logic  in  the  condemnation  heaped  upon  the 
Prince  for  playing  baccarat,  when  the  offences  in  the 
mind  of  his  assailants  are  of  an  altogether  different 
category.  **It  is  all  of  a  piece,"  they  growl.  "We 
have  never  had  a  chance  before,  and  he  shall  have 
it  hot  now. "  This  fashion  of  punishing  the  Pope 
for  Ccesar's  crimes,  and  of  slanging  the  Prince  of 
Wales  after  he  has  become  a  grandfather  for  the  sins 
of  his  hot  youth,  is,  however,  most  unjust  and  mis- 
leading. It  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  which  it 
seeks  to  serve,  for,  even  supposing  all  the  current 
gossip  to  be  correct,  the  exaggerated  condemnation 
passed  ujion  baccarat  contrasts  so  much  to  the 
silence  observed  about  the  other  things,  as  to  imply 
tliat  card -playing  is  far  more  heinous  than  other 
offences,  which,  altliough  not  judicially  proved,  are 
nevertheless  almost  imiversally  assumed  to  be  true. 
Tlie  comments  of  the  Times  and  the  Standard, 
among  others,  proved  tliat  sentiments  usually  de- 
nounced as  Puritan  and  Methodist  have  gained  a 
lodging  in  quarters  hitherto  unsuspected  of  such 
sympathies.  As  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  reminded 
the  jury,  we  are  no  longer   living   in   tlie  days  of 
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Stuart  and  Tudor,  and  princes  must  expect  that 
their  actions  will  be  criticised  in  a  spirit  very  far 
remoTed  indeed  from  the  sycopliantic  loyalty  that 
prevailed  before  the  Commonwealth.  But  they 
might  at  least  be  consistent  in  their  moralizing. 
When  the  Gloucester  Congregationalists  took  upon 
themselves  to  reprove  the  Prince  for  card- playing 
'without  apparently  caring  to  say  one  word  in  con- 
demnation of  the  infinitely  more  flagitious  conduct 
condoned  at  their  very  doors  by  some  of  their  own 
body  in  the  Forest  of  Dean — the  cynic  can  hardly 
repress  a  smile.  However  much  we  may  discount 
these  deliverances,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  reso- 
lutions passed  by  representative  religious  associa- 
tions are  at  least  indicative  of  the  set  of  certain 
steady  currents  of  public  opinion.  Hence,  I  repro- 
duce here  a  resolution  passed  imanimously  by  the 
^lethodist  New  Connection  Conference,  which  met 
at  Leeds  last  month : — 

That  the  Conference  feels  bound  to  express  its  deep 
sorrow  at  the  recent  revelations  in  a  court  of  law, 
of  gambling  and  cheating  in  gambling  by  those  who 
occupy  high  jxMitions  in  society,  and  from  whom, 
therefore,  a  high  example  of  virtue  should  proceed. 
But  it  is  most  concerned  that  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales  should  have  been  so  prominently 
and  intimately  involved  in  these  disreputable  pro 
ceedings.  The  Conference  feels  that  such  encourage- 
ment to  vice  and  immorality  by  one  from  whom  the 
nation  has  a  right  to  expect  impidse  and  encourage- 
ment to  its  higher  life  is  fraught  with  great  danger 
to  its  future  well-being.  It  earnestly  hopes  that  all 
such  practices  by  one  who  aspires  to  be  the  king  of 
a  Christian  people  will  henceforth  cease.  The  Son- 
ference  rejoices  to  observe  in  the  discussion  arising 
out  of  these  proceedings,  that  the  moral  sense  of  the 
cotmtry  demands  that  those  who  occupy  positions  of 
trust  and  authority  should  be  men  whose  character 
and  conduct  entitle  them  to  public  confidence. 

Note  in  this  resolution  the  curious  phrase  describ- 
ing the  Heir  Apparent  as  **  one  who  aspires  to  be  the 
king  of  a  Christian  people.  "^  In  the  minds  of  these 
good  men — who  represent  congregations  in  all  parts 
of  the  land — the  right  of  succession  has  already 
become  attenuated  to  a  mere  aspiration  which  may 
or  may  not  be  gratified. 

The  seriousness  of  all  this,  and  its  bearing  upon 
the  future  of  the  Monarchy,  cannot  be  disputed, 
but  its  full  significance  can  only  be  adequately 
appreciated  when  we  take  into  account  the  immense 
change  that  has  come  over  the  world  since  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  bom.  In  those  days  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world  was  two- thirds  monarchical  and 
one-  third  republican.  To-day  it  is  two-thirds  repub- 
lican and  only  one-third  monarchical.  Every  day 
the  English-speaking  folk,  who  are  to  all  intents 
and  {nu7X)6es  under  republican  institutions,  grow 
comparatively  more  numerous.  There  is  no  active 
republican  propaganda  at  home.  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
is  dead.  But  the  influence  of  the  republican  com- 
munities beyond  the  sea  has  made  itself  felt  even  in 
the  most  courtly  circles.  Democracy  is  trium- 
phant. France  is  a  republic  in  name  as  well  as  in 
fact.     Spain  was  a  republic  a  short  time  ago,  and 


may  be  a  republic  to  morrow.  The  fall  of  the  unob- 
jectionable Dom  Pedro  cleared  the  last  remnant  of 
monarchy  out  of  the  western  hemisphere.  All  our 
great  colonies,  although  content  enough  with  a 
sovereign  like  the  Queen,  regard  monarchy  and 
monarchs  from  a  purely  democratic  standpoint. 
Hence  the  air,  like  that  in  a  fiery  mine,  is  charged 
with  explosive  gas,  in  which  a  single  serious 
scandal — I  do  not  mean  such  an  afifair  as  this  game 
of  cards — might  act  like  the  match  which  the  miner 
strikes  to  light  his  pipe.  And  a  Prince  who  has 
surrounded  himself  with  boon  companions  more 
worthy  of  Prince  Hal  in  his  unregenerate  days  than 
of  Prince  Albert,  and  who  amuses  himself  in  a 
fashion  that  subjects  him  to  risk  of  exposures  before 
the  courts,  acts  exactly  as  such  miners  used  to  do 
until  they  were  literally  killed  into  observing  the 
elementary  precautions  of  safety.  The  diflference 
between  the  England  of  to-day  and  the  England  of 
George  IV.  is  the  diflference  between  a  coal-pit  free 
from  gas  and  one  which  has  been  filled  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  In  the  former  you  can  smoke 
in  safety  all  day  long— in  the  latter,  a  single  match 
may  wreck  the  mine. 

THE  SECRET  SOURCE  OF  at  J.  THE  MISCHIEF. 

How  comes  it  that,  after  fifty  years  of  such  a 
reign  as  that  of  Her  Majesty,  we  should  now  be 
landed  in  this  disagreeable  difficulty?  The  cause, 
we  are  told,  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
the  character  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  But  we  must 
go  beyond  that.  For  character  itself  is  largely  in- 
fiuenced  by,  if  it  is  not  altogether  the  product  of, 
circumstances.  WJiat,  then,  are  the  circimostances 
which  have  contributed  to  fill  Europe  and  America 
with  contemptuous  laughter  at  the  spectacle  pre- 
sented by  the  Heir  to  the  Throne?  The  truth,  I  take 
it,  is  this.  The  Prince  of  Wales  occupies  a  position 
which  exposes  him  to  temptation  against  which 
human  nature  is  not  proof,  because  it  deprives  him 
of  the  balance  weight  which  would  have  enabled 
him  to  stand  firm. 

Every  human  being  has  not  only  a  natural  incli- 
nation to  sin,  but  also  a  very  potent  detestation  of 
being  bored.  And  by  our  Constitutional  arrange- 
ments we  have  succeeded  in  placing  the  Prince  in  a 
position  where  he  must  of  necessity  be  bored  inex- 
pressibly. All  day  and  all  year  long  he  is  doomed  to 
an  endless  sentry-go  of  monotonous  and  soul  weary- 
ing ceremonial.  His  social  duties  have  frequently 
been  descanted  upon,  and  they  are  onerous  and 
exacting  enough  to  occupy  alntost  all  his  waking 
time.  But  after  dinner  he  gets  a  respite,  and  tlien 
fe  Prince  s*aiwu«e— with  such  results  as  we  see.  No 
doubt  a  man  of  exceptionally  strong  character  might 
create  for  hinfeelf  out  of  all  this  Sahara  of  royal 
functions  an  oasis  of  enjoyment,  or  a  man  of  im- 
becile mind  might  come  to  regard  the  reception  of 
addresses  and  the  laying  of  foundation-stones  as  the 
chief  end  of  man.  and  one  for  which  it  was  worth 
while  having  an  immortal  soul  incarnate  in  the 
flesh.     But  the  Prince  is  neither  a  genius  nor  an 
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imbecile,  and  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  he  is  simply 
bored,  and  has  sought  his  distractions  at  the  card- 
table,  and  in  times  past  in  those  pleasures  of  the 
senses  which  are  apt  to  transform  themselves  into 
"  deadly  sins. " 

It  is  impossible  to  cast  even  a  cursoiy  glance  at 
the  Prince  and  his  alleged  shortcomings  without 
being  struck  by  the  close  analogy  which  exists 
between  his  position  and  its  outcome,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  women  in  modem  society  and  the  results 
which  necessarily  follow  therefrom.  The  Prince, 
like  the  fine  lady,  is  set  on  a  pedestal  apart.  The 
one  has  the  surface  homage  of  conventional  loyalty, 
•the  other  the  equally  beautiful  mockery  of  custom- 
ary chivalry.  No  one  contradicts  the  Prince,  no  one 
contradicts  a  lady.  Both  Prince  and  fine  lady  are 
habitually  treated  as  if  such  creatures  were  much 
too  good  for  human  nature's  daily  food.  They  are 
pampered  and  amused,  and  taught  from  infancy  to 
attach  an  altogether  ridiculous  degree  of  importance 
to  outward  appearance. 

The  parallel  is  so  exact  that  there  are  whole  pas- 
sages of  Mary  Wollstonecraft's  admirable  treatise  on 
the  "  Rights  of  Woman, "  which  without  the  altera- 
tion of  a  syllable  might  be  reprinted  as  explaining 
how  it  is  that  the  prayers  of  the  Church  have  never 
been  answered  in  the  case  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Women,  like  the  Prince,  suffer  from  the  mock 
homage  with  which  they  are  surrounded ;  they  are 
sacrificed  to  the  dominance  of  man,  as  the  Prince  of 
Wales  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  Constitutional  ma- 
chine. Deprived  of  all  direct  share  in  the  responsi- 
bilities of  government,  never  consulted  as  intelli- 
gent beings  about  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
State,  shut  up  to  the  mere  drudgery  or  the  frivolity 
of  life,  their  character  deteriorates.  We  have 
mended  matters  to  some  small  extent  in  the  case  of 
women ;  we  have  left  it  as  bad  as  ever  it  was,  or 
worse,  in  the  case  of  the  Heir  Apparent.  And  as 
we  have  sown,  so  have  we  reaped.  If  we  really 
wish  to  improve  things  we  must  change  all  that,  and 
that  right  speedily.  The  Prince  is  frequently  con- 
trasted, very  much  to  his  disadvantage,  with  his 
father.  But  the  Prince  Consort  was  king  in  all  but 
in  name.  He  was  constantly  saddled  w  i th  the  respon  - 
sible  duty  of  advising  his  wife  in  all  the  gravest 
affairs  of  State.  He  was  **  in  the  swim"  and  behind 
the  scenes  in  everything.  If  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  been  saddled  with  his  father's  duties,  he  might 
have  developed  somewhat  more  of  his  father's 
virtues.  Instead  of  doing  this,  we  did  exactly  the 
reverse.  His  mother  went  into  retirement  as  of  the 
mausoleiun,  and  he,  when  in  the  full  vigor  of  his 
youth,  was  called  upon  to  fill  the  duties  of  leader 
of  English  society.  In  a  democratic  or  constitutional 
state,  politics  form  the  preoccupation  of  all  serious 
men  who  find  themselves  sufficiently  near  to  the 
centre  of  things  to  acquire  knowledge  at  first  hand 
of  the  problems  of  State.  But  from  all  political  con 
troversy  the  Prince  was  fenced  off  by  an  impassable 
wall.  The  Queen  and  her  ministers  alike  impressed 
U|>on  him  that  there  is  no  place  for  the  Heir  Appa 


rent  in  politics.  His  own  taste  did  not  lie  tliat  wmy, 
otherwise  no  Constitutional  fictions  would  have 
prevented  the  son  and  heir  from  being  the  constant 
adviser  and  confidential  secretary,  as  it  were,  of 
his  widowed  mother,  the  Sovereign  Lady  of  the 
Healm.  But  we  have  no  right  to  expect  from  those 
bom  in  the  purple  the  faculty  of  vigorous  initiative. 
Princes,  like  most  men,  take  the  line  of  least  resis 
tance.  Just  as  no  Society  lady  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  dreamt  of  taking  politics  seriously  when 
the  world  of  fashion,  of  intrigue,  and  of  amuse- 
ment lay  at  her  feet ;  so  the  Prince,  finding  that  he 
could  not  succeed  his  father  as  his  mother's  right- 
hand  man,  without  an  effort  that  was  uncongenial 
to  him,  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  off  into  the 
primrose  path  of  dalliance  by  the  fast  companions 
of  his  set.  All  that  followed  came  as  a  natural 
result.  He  became,  he  was  doomed  to  become,  a 
mei*e  social  ornament,  surrounded  by  any  niunber 
of  social  parasites. 

All  that  the  world  had  to  give  of  pomp  and  pleas- 
ure was  his  without  an  effort.  If  he  had  possessed 
the  wishing  cap  of  fairy  tale,  he  could  not  have  had 
the  world  and  all  the  things  that  are  therein  more 
absolutely  at  his  disposal.  His  whim,  his  caprice, 
was  law.  Within  the  velvety  paddock  set  apart  for 
the  Heir  Apparent  his  will  was  supreme.  But 
struggle  was  denied  him.  The  Governor  of  Hollo- 
way  Jail  told  me  that  he  deplored  long  sentences,  on 
account  of  the  benumbing  effect  they  had  upon  the 
mind  of  the  prisoner.  The  convict  has  no  daily 
battle  to  fight.  He  has  his  appointed  tale  of  oakimi 
to  pick,  but  his  bread  is  given  him,  his  water  is 
sure.  If  he  needs  anything,  he  touches  a  bell,  and 
a  turnkey  supplies  his  want.  No  forethought  is 
needed  ;  an  outside  agency  has  superseded  the  struggle 
for  existence  by  a  turnkey  providence,  and  the  result 
is  the  man  becomes  month  by  month  less  of  a  man 
and  more  of  a  sloth.  His  mental  faculties  become 
sluggish.  His  horizon  gradually  contracts,  and  he 
shrinks  into  a  mere  digestive  apparatus  and  human 
automaton.  We  can  see  the  same  process  producing 
the  same  results  in  the  more  splendid  cells  of  San- 
di'ingham  and  of  Marlborough  House.  When  to 
wish  is  to  have,  there  is  no  incentive  for  exertion ; 
self-denial  seems  ridiculous;  self-indulgence  be- 
comes the  only  law  of  life.  Royalty  has  many 
advantages,  but  it  is  a  hothouse  at  the  best.  Its 
scions  never  enjoy  the  bracing  blast  of  the  fierce 
northeaster.  Our  princes  are  never  put  to  school 
under  the  stem  preceptors  which  discipline  other 
men.  Tlie  marvel  is,  not  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
should  have  disappointed  many  hopes,  but  that  he 
should  have  preserved  so  many  of  the  ordinary  vir- 
tues of  humanit>',  and  should  retain  unimpaireti  to 
this  day  so  high  a  sense  of  his  obligations  within  a 
certain  limited  sphere. 

From  1865  to  1871  the  Piince,  "with  youth  at  the 
prow  and  pleasure  at  tlie  helm,"  abandoned  himself 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  life  of  the  senses.  Every 
dtK)r  stood  open  In^fore  him,  save  that  which  led  to 
the  council  chamber.      His  boon  comi)auions  hiu"- 
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ried  him  from  room  to  room  of  the  Palace  of  Luci 
lera,  in  the  "  Faerie  Queen, "  where  Gluttony  was 
Steward  and  Sloth  the  chamberlain  who  called  to 
rest.  From  time  to  time  faint  rumors  of  the 
kind  of  life  which  the  Prince  led  reached  the  outer 
world,  but  tliey  were  speedily  hushed  to  silence. 
The  Mordaunt  Divorce  Case  led  for  the  first  time  to 
distinct  accusations,  which  were  rebutted  in  the 
witness-box  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court.  People 
hearing  of  the  Prince's  wild  oats,  remembered 
Oeorge  the  Fourth ;  others,  more  charitable,  referred 
to  Shakespeare's  Prince  Hal,  and  hoped  that  after  a 
time  he  would  slough  off  this  foul  coil. 

Even  the  austerest  Puritan  remembered  the  tempta- 
tions which  assailed  the  Heir  Apparent,  and  reflected 
that  it  was  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  from  the 
nephew  of  George  the  Fourth  the  virtues  of  St. 
Anthony.  But  not  all  their  charity  could  blind 
them  to  the  fact  that  the  Prince's  sot  were  re-estab- 
lishing, under  the  very  shadow  of  the  stainless 
throne  of  his  widowed  mother,  a  princely  court 
which  bore  a  family  likeness  to  that  of  the  Tuileries 
imder  the  Second  Empire. 

Then,  as  it  seemed  to  many  of  these  dissatisfied 
moralists,  by  the  interposition  of  a  merciful  Provi- 
dence, the  Prince  was  prostrated  by  fever,  and  for 
iong  lay  battling  with  death.  In  the  North  of  Eng 
land,  where  I  then  lived,  the  feeling  with  which  his 
fight  for  life  was  regarded  differed  widely  from  that 
which  fotmd  expression  in  the  press.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, the  stalwarts  of  the  North  in  those  days  only 
willed  him  to  recover  if  they  could  be  certain  that 
he  would  leave  the  sick-room  an  altered  m%n.  I  well 
remember  a  leading  Radical  in  county  Durham 
coming  into  the  office  of  the  Northern  Echo  one  of 
the  nights  when  the  malady  was  at  its  worst,  and 
arguing  that  the  only  proper  and  fitting  leading 
iuticle  to  publish  on  receipt  of  the  telegram  of  his 
death  was  the  single  line,  ''De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bo- 
num, "  and  then  to  fill  up  tlie  rest  of  the  column  with 
significant  asterisks.  When  he  began  to  recover 
there  were  many  expressions  of  opinion  that  Eng 
land  might  find  herself  "  cursed  by  the  burden  of  a 
granted  prayer. "  The  charitable  hoped  for  the  best ; 
and  when  the  Prince  drove  through  London  to  take 
part  in  the  National  Thanksgiving  Service  in  St. 
Paul's,  every  one  thought,  or  at  least  said,  that  the 
Prince  would  now  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  that, 
brought  back  from  the  gates  of  death,  he  would 
prove  to  be  more  like  Albert  the  Prince  Consort  than 
Albert  Edward  before  his  illness. 

That  is  twenty  years  since,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Prince  has  profited  to  some  extent  by  the 
lessons  of  that  crisis  in  his  history.  That  he  has 
not  profited  much  more  was  due  to  tlie  fatal  circle 
in  which  he  was  bound.  It  was  from  his  recovery 
that  he  began  to  wish  to  take  more  part  in  public  life. 
That  aspiration,  if  it  had  been  welcomed  by  the 
Queen  and  her  ministers  in  the  spirit  that  would 
not  quench  the  smoking  flax  nor  break  the  bruised 
reed,  nxight  possibly  ere  tliis  have  redeemed  tlie 
Prince.     But  the  force  of  old  habits,  the  attraction 


of  old  associates,  proved  too  strong.  No  new  sphere 
of  action  was  opened  to  him ;  but  instead  thereof 
the  mill  horse  round  of  ceremonial  grew  year  by 
year  more  exacting.  From  time  to  time  the  Prince 
struggled  against  the  soul-deadening  routine  of  his 
royal  existence,  but  whenever  he  ventured  to  make 
a  way  for  himself  he  was  politely  but  firmly  thrust 
back.  The  visit  to  India  was  one  welcome  break  in 
the  dreary  round,  and  his  appointment  as  one  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners  on  the  Housing  of  the  Poor 
was  another.  How  on  earth  Her  Majesty's  minis- 
ters ever  mustered  up  courage  sufficient  to  permit 
the  Heir  Apparent  to  touch,  be  it  only  with  so 
much  as  one  of  his  finger  tips,  the  responsible 
duties  and  burdens  of  citizenship,  remains  to  this 
day  a  mystery.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  then  prime 
minister,  which  may  account  for  it,  and  it  deserves 
to  be  noted  as  a  welcome  and  bold  innovation, 
which,  if  it  had  been  followed  up,  might  have 
redeemed  everything.  Unfortunately,  it  was  noJ 
followed  up.  The  Prince  attended  all  the  sittings, 
went  slmnming  in  the  East  End,  invited  the  Com 
missioners  to  Sandringham,  and,  in  short,  did  his 
first  maiden  commission  excellently  well.  But 
never  again  was  he  permitted  to  share  in  anything 
serious. 

Meanwhile  all  the  sentry  go  was  resumed,  and 
made  more  onerous  than  ever.  Life  became  more 
and  more  an  imceasing  round  of  appointments, 
interviews,  foundation  stone  laying,  exhibition 
opening,  and  the  like.  The  Prince,  it  is  universally 
admitted,  performs  all  his  functional  duties  with 
precision,  punctuality,  and  courtesy.  He  attends, 
for  instance,  with  the  utmost  regularity  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultiual  Society, 
and  contrives  never  to  look  bored  for  an  hour  on 
end.  Beside  his  royal  official  duties,  he  has  endless 
business  to  transact  in  connection  with  his  estates. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  under-estimate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  work  which  the  Prince  performs  merely 
from  a  ceremonial  point  of  view.  After  all,  cere 
monial  counts  for  a  good  deal  in  life,  and  it  is  an 
excellent  thing  to  have^  our  ceremonial  functions 
discharged  with  almost  ideal  perfection.  Together 
with  a  great  deal  of  mere  sentry-go  there  is  also 
much  of  genuine  interest.  The  Prince  has  seen 
neai'ly  everything  that  is  best  worth  seeing  in  tlie 
United  Kingdom.  He  visits  one  great  town  after 
another,  and  he  rightly  accepts  invitations  from 
hosts,  even  although,  like  the  Wilsons,  they  are  not  of 
blue  blood,  and  have  no  claim  to  have  come  over 
with  the  Conqueror.  Of  all  the  unreal  snobbeiy 
that  disgraced  the  press  diu'ing  the  recent  outcry 
against  the  Prince,  the  most  utterly  hoUow  was 
that  which  made  it  an  offence  in  the  Heir  to  the 
Throne  to  visit  the  country  seat  of  a  plebeian.  It  is 
absurd  to  pretend  that  the  Prince's  labors  are  her 
culean,  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  diary  of 
his  day's  work  is  sufficient  to  prove  how  idle 
is  the  popular  impression  that  our  Prince  of  Bac 
carat  spends  all  his  night  at  cards  and  his  days 
on    the    race -course.       He    has   an    immense  deal 
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of  worrying,  monntonotiB  work  to  do.  and  one  of  the 
nxfmi  curious  rea«on«  alleged  in  defence  of  his  after- 
dinner  card- playing,  la  that  he  is  so  utterly  worn 
out  by  the  arduous  drudgery  of  his  day,  nothing 
but  the  stimulus  of  the  gaming-table  would  suflSce 
to  keep  him  awake ! 

There  is  no  doubt  some  force  in  the  excuse.  The 
overdriven  laborer  or  worried  wife  who  seeks  dis 
traction  in  the  alehouse  is  acting  upon  the  same 
principle  as  that  which  drives  the  Prince  to  bac- 
carat, and  occasionally  to  the  dissipation  of  Paris. 
He  cannot  get  **  thrills  ^  out  of  his  work,  and  as  he 
has  no  simpler  means  of  getting  ^thrills"  easier 
than  at  cards,  or  on  the  turf,  it  is  there  where  he 
is  to  be  found.  There  is  no  serious  sustaining  pur- 
p^jHe  in  his  life  to  give  dignity  to  his  thought  and 
occupation  for  his  leisure.  What  wonder  if  in  his 
case,  as  in  so  many  others,  **  Satan  finds  some  mis- 
chief still  for  idle  hands  to  do."  Far  more  people 
take  to  vice  as  a  means  of  finding  relief  from  ennui 
than  from  any  over- mastering  passion.  Distraction 
is  sought  for  as  hid  treasures,  and  almost  all  that  a 
man  has,  he  will  give  to  escape  from  boredom. 

IS  THERE  A  REMEDY? 

This  state  of  things  is  very  serious,  but  fortunately 
it  is  not  without  a  remedy.  Everything  here  again 
de()ends  upon  the  character  of  the  Prince.  It  may 
be  that  the  fatty  degeneration  of  the  moral  sense 
which  often  sets  in  after  prolonged  self-indulgence 
may  have  made  so  much  progress  that  a  change 
for  the  better  is  impossible.  If  so,  no  human 
power  can  save  the  Prince  from  the  abyss,  and  he 
may  count  himself  fortunate  if  a  timely  recognition 
of  his  own  impossibility  may  save  his  country  from 
constitutional  convulsion. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  one- half,  or  even  one 
twentieth  part,  of  the  statements  constantly  repeated 
al>out  the  Prince  and  his  entourage  were  ever  to  be 
publicly  proved  in  the  Courts,  as  it  might  be  any 
day  by  the  merest  accident  if  the  stories  are  true, 
England  would  find  itself  confronted  by  a  similar  di- 
lemma which  confronted  Ireland  after  tlie  O'Shea 
Divorce  Case.  To  save  Home  Rule  Ireland  sacri- 
ficed Mr.  Pamell,  and  to  save  the  Monarchy  Eng- 
land would  have  to  accept  the  abdication  of  Albert 
Edward.  The  materials  for  such  a  scandal,  how- 
ever, may  not  exist,  and  even  if  tliey  do  tlie  peril 
may  easily  be  averted  if  the  Prince  of  Wales  takes 
to  heart  his  second  warning.  He  had  his  first 
twenty  years  ago ;  ho  has  his  second  to- day.  If  it 
is  neglected,  he  will  probably  discover  tliat  the 
third  will  precede  its  fulfilment  as  the  lightning 
flash  precedes  tlie  thunder.  This  is  no  doubt  plain 
si)eaking,  but  who  that  read  the  pai)ers  in  the  montli 
of  June  can  doubt  that  in  such  plain  speaking  there 
is  the  truest  loyalty? 

Those  who  know  the  Prince  of  Wales  intimately 
assure  me  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  mistakes — 
which  outsiders  would  cell  by  a  harsher  name — of 
his  past  life,  he  is  capable  of  rising  on  the  ashes  of 
his  dead  past  to  something  more  worthy  of  the   na- 


tion of  which  he  will,  in  the  ordinary  course,  one 
day  be  the  crowned  head.  If  so,  there  is  no  one 
M'ho  will  more  sincerely  rejoice  than  those  who 
have  been  foremost  in  denouncing  the  scandal  of 
Tranby  Croft.  That  in  itself,  it  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated,  would  never  have  been  more  than  a 
nine  days'  wonder  if  it  were  not  for  the  universal 
imjmession  that  the  incident  was  but  a  sample  of 
the  kind  of  life  the  Prince  was  living.  It  was  but 
the  peak  of  the  iceberg  that  alone  showed  above 
water  and  testified  to  the  huge  mass  below.  What 
that  impression  is  finds  far  more  force  and  outspoken 
expression  in  the  cartoons  of  American  caricatur- 
ists, which  are  reproduced  here,  than  in  any  of  the 
printed  comments  of  our  own  press.  But  of  the 
English-speaking  family  the  Americans  now  form 
the  largest  section,  and  there  is  not  an  Englishman 
or  Englishwoman  who  will  not  blush  at  the  thought 
that  a  sovereign  of  ours  should  ever  be  represented 
in  this  fashion  in  the  press  of  our  transatlantic  kins- 
men. 

The  fact  is  that  the  old  conception  of  the  consti- 
tutional monarch,  which  made  him,  as  Napoleon 
said,  a  fatted  hog,  is  breaking  down — has,  indeed, 
already  broken  down.  At  present  the  strongest  in- 
fluence which  tells  in  this  direction  is  not  republi- 
can, but  monarchical.  The  Grerman  emperors  have 
revived  in  the  popular  mind  the  almost  extinct  con- 
ception of  real  kingship.  The  average  Englishman 
sees  and  understands  the  republican  system,  which 
he  establishes  everywhere  beyond  the  seas  where  he 
founds  a  colony  or  a  state,  and  he  is  now  beginning 
to  see  and  understand  the  monarchical  system  under 
which  a  young  and  energetic  Emperor  rules  as  well 
as  reigns  not  only  by  virtue  of  his  descent  but  be- 
cause he  is  the  hardest- working  and  nimblest- witted 
of  all  the  Germans.  We  have  enjoyed  for  more  than 
fifty  years  a  crowned  republic,  under  which  there 
is  united  the  freedom  of  the  republican  system  with 
the  order,  the  decorum,  and  the  stately  life  of  an 
ancient  monai*chy.  The  years  will  bring  us  no 
second  Victoria ;  but  Her  Majesty  has  accustomed 
her  subjects  to  an  ideal  which  harmonizes  ill  with 
the  disrepute  that  gathers  round  the  crew  of  revel- 
lers at  Tranby  Croft  and  their  princely  chief.  The 
Prince  himself,  in  a  dim,  half -conscious  fashion, 
recognizes  this  truth  and  aspires  after  something 
better.  But  if  he  is  to  have  a  chance  he  must  be 
given  something  better  to  do  than  merely  to  lay 
foundation-stones  and  maintain  the  reputation  of 
being  the  best  dressed  man  in  London.  In  other 
words,  it  is  with  the  Prince  as  with  the  sex  whose 
political  lot  he  shares.  He  must  be  emancipated, 
he  must  be  enfranchised,  he  must  be  weaned  from 
frivolity  by  being  allowed  to  share  responsibility. 

Of  course  I  assume,  as  I  have  a  right  to  do — the 
Prince  being  now  fifty  and  a  grandfatlier— that  the 
nation  can  count  with  some  certainty  upon  an  entire 
and  final  abandonment  of  all  those  failings  which 
have  left  so  unpleasant  a  memory  in  the  public 
mind.  While  I  admit  without  reserve  that  if  the 
assertions  so  constantly  rei)eated  in  society  as  to  the 
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morals  of  the  Prince  and  his  entourage  could  be 
proved  in  open  Court,  the  monarchy  could  only  be 
saved  by  treating  the  Prince  like  Jonah,  it  must 
equally  be  borne  in  mind  that  nothing  has  ever  yet 
been  proved  in  court  that  justifies  these  accusations, 
tliat  those  who  know  him  well  declare  tliat  nothing 
of  the  kind  could  be  proved,  and  that  the  Prince, 
equally  with  the  meanest  of  his  future  subjects,  is 
entitled  to  be  regarded  as  innocent  until  his  guilt 
has  been  judicially  established.  It  has  never  been 
so  established  in  the  past,  it  may  never  be  so  estab- 
lished in  the  f utiure.  But  as  there  is  never  any  smoke 
without  ^e  somewhere,  and  there  is  now  established, 
on  uncontrovertible  evidence,  the  devotion  of  the 
Prince  to  gaming,  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  if 
the  danger  ahead  is  to  be  averted,  there  will  have 
to  be  a  radical  change  at  headquarters. 

It  has  been  said  half  jestingly  by  some  of  his 
apologists,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  be  too  hard  upon 
the  Prince  for  gambling.  Everything  is  compara- 
tive in  this  world,  and  although  baccarat  may  not 
be  a  proof  of  a  virtue  in  itself,  but  if  it  has 
been  used  to  drive  out  worse  things,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  ally  and  not  the  enemy  of  a 
virtue  struggling  into  existence.  It  may  be 
so :  but  if  so  then  we  may  hope  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  Prince  to  take  a  step  on  the  upward 
road.  And  it  is  the  duty  of  the  nation  to  make  this 
second  step  as  easy  as  possible. 

But  how  can  this  be  done?  It  is  not  difficult  if 
the  Prince  is  really  going  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf, 
and  really  set  to  work  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 
It  is  perilous  in  the  extreme  if  he  is  not  going  to  do 
these  things.  For  to  bring  him  more  to  the  front,  and 
give  him  more  responsible  functions  if  his  set  is  to 
continue  to  be  the  centre  of  moral  contagion  that  it 
used  to  be,  would  be  the  short  cut  to  the  republic. 
If  the  nation  gives  the  Prince  a  new  chance,  it  is  a 
case  of  double  or  quits.  It  is  to  be  a  fresh  chance 
and  a  new  place  to  do  good,  it  is  not  to  be  an  ex 
tension  of  the  area  of  demoralization.  If  the 
Prince  is  so  much  wedded  to  his  counters  and  his 
boon  companions — even  minus  Sir  W.  Gordon- 
Cununing— that  he  cannot  support  existence  without 
them,  then  by  all  that  is  sensible  let  him  stay 
where  he  is  and  as  he  is, -and  do  not  let  us  raise 
him  any  higher  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  for  the 
higher  the  pinnacle  the  more  conspicuous  the 
scandal,  and  the  more  disastrous  the  fall.  Granting, 
however,  as  we  do  and  must,  that  our  elderly  Prince 
Hal  is  going  to  cut  his  Falstaff,  and  Poins,  and 
Bardolph,  and  other  companions  of  the  green-room 
and  the  green  table,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  sug- 
gest ways  and  means  by  which  the  Prince  might  be 
aflforded  a  healthy  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  the 
Empire  benefited  by  the  utilization  of  what  is  at 
present  a  wasted  force. 

HOW  IT  <X)ULD  BE  DONE. 

The  Prince  remarked  the  other  day  to  a  friend  of 
his,   somewhat  pensively,  upon  the    diflference  be 
tween  his  nephew,  William  of  Germany,  and  him- 


self. "Look  at  my  nephew/  he  said.  "He  is  but 
a  youth,  but  he  is  the  centre  of  everything.  He 
orders  everything,  directs  everything,  is  every- 
thing. Whereas  I  am  not  allowed  to  do  anything 
at  all.*'  That  expression  of  His  Royal  Highness's 
justifies  a  hope  that  there  is  in  him  sufficient  as- 
piration after  higher  things  to  make  it  wortli  \  hile 
to  endeavor  to  utilize  the  Heir  Apparent  in  tlie  ser- 
vice of  the  Empire. 

In  the  French  and  American  republics  coolheaded 
observers  as  far  apart  as  Paris  and  New  York  have 
no  hesitation  in  laying  their  finger  upon  the  folly 
of  our  English  system  of  spoiling  the  Prince  of 
Wales.    A  writer  in  the  Figaro  says : — 

The  English  have  no  right  to  get  indignant  with 
their  Hei r- Apparent ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
they  would  do  well  on  this  occasion  to  make  some 
slight  reforms  themselves.  If  they  want  princes  to 
be  prepared  to  act  as  kings,  they  must  not  keep 
them  entirelv  out  of  the  domain  of  politics,  if 
they  want  the  Princes  solely  as  ornaments,  they 
ought  to  make  them  a  suitable  allowance.  If  they 
don*t  want  princes  at  all  let  them  say  so.  Mean- 
time, they  have  no  right  to  flagellate  Queen  Vic- 
toria's son  with  the  maxim,  however  just  it  may 
be,  that  a  prince  has  higher  duties  to  fulfil  than 
an  ordinary  individual.  Prince !  he  is  so  little  of 
a  prince,  the  Prince  of  Wales ! 

Almost  in  the  same  strain,  the  Independent  of 
New  York  says : — 

The  baccarat  case  has  moved  more  loyal  Britons 
to  ask  than  ever  asked  the  question  before  what 
possible  excuse  there  can  be  for  keeping  up  such  a 
prolonged,  expensive,  and  dangerous  sham  as  an 
idle  Heir  Apparent' with  no  duties,  no  responsi- 
bilities, and  nothing  in  the  world  to  do.  Frederick 
of  Germany,  while  he  was  Crown  Prince,  was  kept 
full  of  care  and  responsibility  which  led  straight  on 
to  the  supreme  duties  of  the  head  of  the  state.  In 
England  the  actual  royal  responsibilities  of  the 
Sovereign  are  not  great,  and  those  of  the  Heir  Ap- 
parent are  still  less.  The  Prince  of  Wales  is  past  fifty, 
and  has  not  vet  had  r^ponsibility  enough  to  liave 
ceased  to  be  irivolous.     The  whole  system  is  bad.* 

The  whole  system  is  bad  indeed,  and  therefore 
the  whole  system  must  be  changed.  But  how? 
That  is  the  question  to  which  I  will  attempt  to  sug- 
gest an  answer. 

Let  it  be  admitted,  as  a  matter  beyond  all  con 
troversy,  that  whatever  is  found  for  the  Prince  to 
do,  must  be  outside  the  pale  of  party  politics.  That 
limitation,  which  at  one  time  would  have  practically 
sealed  the  whole  field  of  interest  against  the  entrance 
of  the  Heir  Apparent,  is  now  a  matter  of  little  im- 
portance. Party  politics  today  consist  almost  ex- 
clusively of  Home  Rule  and  its  related  questions. 
Exclude  Home  Rule,  and  there  is  hardly  the  dif- 
ference of  tweedledum  and  tweedledee  between  the 
two  parties.  The  Prince  of  Wales  can  therefore  be 
provided  with  an  ample  field  in  which  to  exert  him- 
self in  the  service  of  the  Empire  over  w-hich  he 
will  one  day  reign. 
It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 

*  Both  quoted  in  the  PtM  Mall  Gazette^  June  25^  1891 
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very  anxious  to  serve  on  the  Labor  Commission. 
He  had  served  on  the  Commission  on  the  Housing  of 
the  Poor,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
be  a  member  of  the  Commission  which  owed  its 
existence  to  the  initiative  of  Sir  John  (Jorst.  But 
for  reasons  of  state,  the  ministers  of  the  Crown 
snubbed  the  Prince  and  excluded  him  in  the  same 
arbitrary  fashion  as  they  excluded  women  from 
the  list  of  their  Commissioners.  It  is  easy  to  see 
many  good  reasons  why  a  prudent  prime  minister 
might  deem  it  undesirable  to  sandwich  the  Prince 
between  Mr.  Livesey  and  Tom  Mann.  But  it  is 
equally  easy  to  see  that  if  the  Prince  had  occupied 
a  seat  on  the  Commission  it  would  have  brought 
him  into  close  contact  with  the  stem  realities  of 
existence  among  the  poor,  and  would  have  given 
him  opportunities  of  which  he  would  have  been 
able  to  avail  himself  to  use  his  undoubted  abilities 
in  the  service  of  the  nation. 

I  say  undoubted  abilities,  not  because  I  believe 
the  Prince  to  be  a  genius,  but  because  he  has  partly 
inherited  and  partly  acquired  qualities  that  are 
quite  invaluable  in  such  inquiries  as  those  of  a 
Royal  Commission.  He  has  an  unfailing  courtesy, 
an  unwearying  patience,  a  marvellous  memory,  and 
a  kindliness  and  bonhomie  which  are  rare  among 
Royal  Commissioners.  He  has  a  genuine  sympathy 
with  the  people.  There  are  in  him  all  the  elements 
of  a  Democratic  Prince.  His  presence  on  the  Com- 
mission would  have  been  an  education  for  himself 
in  practical  sociology,  and  for  both  employers  and 
employed  in  the  finer  qualities  of  a  pleasant  social 
intercourse  between  man  and  man. 

The  fact  that  he  was  a  commissioner  would  have 
added  to  the  prestige  of  the  Commission,  and  when 
it  came  to  summing  up,  his  influence  would  have 
been  weighty  in  favor  of  unanimity  and  practical 
good  sense. 

All  this  must  be  admitted  by  every  one  who  gives 
the  subject  a  moment's  reflection,  but  it  is  possible 
that  the  practical  danger  of  bringing  the  Heir  Ap- 
I^arent  into  the  arena  of  controversial  sociology  may 
justify  Lord  Salisbury  in  vetoing  tlie  Prince's  wish. 
Nevertheless,  Her  Majesty's  ministers  must  recog- 
nize that  as  you  cannot  have  an  omelette  without 
breaking  of  eggs,  so  it  is  impossible  to  utilize  the 
Prince  without  running  some  risk.  The  risk  does 
not  lie  on  one  side  only.  The  risk  of  leaving  the 
Prince  to  find  the  only  zest  of  life  in  the  card 
table  far  outweighs  tlie  worst  perils  that  lurked  in 
his  nomination  to  the  Royal  Commission. 

Tliat,  mistake,  however,  has  been  made,  and  it  is 
no  use  crying  over  spilt  milk.  There  are  two  fields 
of  activity  which  naturally  suggest  themselves  as 
offering  excellent  opportunities  for  employing  the 
Prince  in  a  way  that  would  be  at  once  interesting 
to  him  and  profitable  to  the  nation.  One  is  that  of 
the  colonies,  the  other  that  of  the  amelioration  of 
tlie  social  condition  of  the  people.  Both  are  sub- 
jects in  which  the  Prince  is  interested,  and  both 
stand  very  ui'gently  in  need  of  careful  and  sys- 
tematic handling. 


I  will  take  the  question  of  the  colonies  first. 
When,  last  month,  two  deputations  waited  upon 
Lord  Salisbury  to  urge  upon  him  the  importance 
of  taking  steps  to  draw  more  closely  together  the 
world -scattered  communities  of  English-speaking 
men,  the  Prime  Minister  said  frankly  that  no  ques- 
tion could  exceed  this  in  importance,  for  it  involved 
the  future  of  the  British  Empire.  He  said,  further, 
that  the  time  had  fully  come  for  getting  out  of  the 
sphere  of  mere  aspiration,  and  he  invoked  the 
strongest  brains  to  examine  the  whole  subject  with  the 
utmost  care  with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  some 
practical  scheme  which  could  be  submitted  to  a 
conference  of  all  our  colonies.  There  Lord  Salis- 
bury left  it,  but  tliere  the  prime  minister  of  the 
crown  ought  not  to  leave  it.  A  question  which  has 
in  it  the  vast  destinies  of  the  future  of  the  British 
Empire  cannot,  and  ought  not,  to  be  left  to  be  battle- 
cocked  and  shuttledor^  between  ministers  and 
federation  leagues.  If  Lord  Salisbury  meant  what 
he  said,  why  should  not  the  Government  appoint  a 
small  but  starong  commission  which,  like  Lord  Car- 
narvon's Imperial  Defence  Commission,  would  sit 
in  private  for  the  consideration  of  the  above  ques- 
tion? Of  that  commission  the  Prince  of  Wales 
would  make  an  admirable  president.  Such  a  com- 
mission would  take  evidence  from  all  the  represent- 
ative colonists,  would  summon  before  it  all  the 
most  experienced  of  colonial  governors,  and  care- 
fully examine  into  and  report  upon  all  the  various 
suggestions  which  have  been  thrown  out  from  time 
to  time  as  to  the  best  means  of  bringing  together 
more  closely  the  mother  country  and  her  imperial 
progeny  beyond  the  sea.  As  president  of  such  a 
commission  the  Prince  would  have  unrivalled  op- 
portunities, which  he  now  very  much  lacks,  of  get- 
ting into  direct  personal  touch  with  representatives 
of  the  colonies.  Marlborough  House  and  Sandring- 
ham,  in  this  way,  might  become  as  important  cen- 
tres for  uniting  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country, 
as  Westminster  and  the  Law  Courts.  At  present 
colonials  are  snubbed  at  the  Colonial  Office,  and 
left  neglected  by  Royalty.  So  little  thought  is 
bestowed  on  those  upon  whom  the  future  of  the 
empire  depends,  that  even  in  such  a  simple  and 
obvious  thing  as  the  issuing  of  invitations  to  tlie 
opening  of  the  Naval  Exhibition,  the  colonial 
agent-generals  were  not  invited  to  attend.  The 
Prince  believes  in  the  colonies.  He  is  zealous  for 
the  Imperial  Institute  He  sounded  the  right  note 
when  he  said,  some  years  ago,  that  we  should  aim 
at  making  British  subjects  in  Canada  or  Australia 
feel  as  much  citizens  of  the  empire  as  if  they  lived  g 
in  Kent  or  Sussex.  Why  not,  then,  place  him  at 
the  head  of  a  strong,  select  private  commission  to 
devise  ways  and  means  for  bringing  this  about? 

Tliat  would  be  very  well  for  beginning.  But 
the  Prince  could  very  well  do  other  work  besides 
this  colonial  business.  The  Labor  Commission, 
dealing  with  questions  at  issue  between  employers 
and  employed,  still  leaves  a  great  field  imoccupied. 
What  all  social  reforniei's  everywhere  are  crying  out 
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for  U  the  elaboration  of  what  may  be  termed  a  nor- 
mal standard  of  the  necessaries  of  civilization.  This 
is  a  matter  that  can  be  best  be  drawn  up  by  a  royal 
commission,  on  which  the  Prince  might  well  be 
invited  to  serve.  As  the  Prince  said  the  other  day, 
^  The  time  has  come  when  class  can  no  longer  stand 
aloof  troai  class,  and  that  man  does  his  duty  best 
who  works  most  earnestly  in  bridging  over  the  gulf 
between  different  classes  which  it  is  the  tendency 
of  increased  wealth  and  increased  civilization  to 
widen.  On  such  a  commission  he  would  be  able 
to  give  practical  effect  to  this  conception  of  civic 
duty.  The  conmiission  would  take  the  life  of  man 
froTu  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  from  daybreak  to 
sunset,  from  Sunday  to  Saturday,  and  ask  what 
society,  whether  acting  through  the  state,  through 
philanthropic  associations,  or  through  commercial 
agencies,  has  done,  and  is  ^oing,  to  render  the  life 
of  the  common  man  healthy,  comfortable  and  dig- 
nified. After  such  a  commission  has  collected 
evidence  as  to  what  is  the  best  of  everythmg  yet 
devised  by  the  inventive  and  constructive  genius  of 
mankind,  it  would  find  it  an  easy  task  to  draw  up 
a  normal  standard  for.  say,  every  aggregate  of  10, 000 
souls.  That  standard  once  set  up  would  tend  by  the 
mere  fact  of  its  existence  to  bring  all  communities 
up  to  its  level.  It  would  supply  a  handy  test  by 
which  every  one  who  wished  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions of  life  in  his  own  neighborhood  would  be 
able  to  compare  what  is  with  what  might  be,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  would  furnish  a  guide  to  the  best 
information  as  to  how  and  at  what  cost  of  money 
and  labor  the  improvement  could  be  effected. 
Take,  for  instance,  to  name  only  two  topics  out  of  a 
thousand,  the  two  questions  of  the  preservation  of 
open  spaces  in  the  midst  of  crowded  populations 
and  the  related  question  of  providing  cheap  transit 
from  crowded  centres  into  tlie  suburbs.  Such  a 
commission  would  ascertain  what  minimum  of  open 
space  the  best  sanitary  and  municipal  authorities 
considered  as  indispensable  for  the  healthy  life  of 
an  urban  community,  and  would  set  forth  the  legal 
and  local  measures  found  most  efficacious  for  secur- 
ing the  maintenance  of  that  minimiim  at  the  least 
possible  cost  to  the  country.  In  like  manner  the 
question  of  transit  would  be  treated  in  the  same 
exhaustive  fashion,  so  that  every  one  who  wished  to 
know  how  cheaply  and  quickly  it  had  been  found 
TMDSsible  to  convey  workmen  from  the  heart  of 
great  cities  to  the  open  country  would  be  able  to 
turn  to  a  certain  page  in  the  report  and  ascertain  in 
a  moment  exactly  the  best  that  had  yet  been  at- 
tained and  the  cost  of  attaining  it.  Communities 
are  trying  the  same  experiments  all  over  tlie  world, 
repeating  needlessly  the  same  blunders,  traversing 
the  same  blind  alleys,  and  beginning  all  over  again. 
A  royal  commission  to  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  the  best  means  of  compiling  and  keeping  up 
to  date  a  universal  register  of  the  best  results  ob- 
tained by  the  human  race  in  supplying  its  wants 
would  be  one  of  the  most  useful  yet  suggested.  It 
would  supply  an  endless  field  for  inquiry.     It  would 


bring  the  most  interesting  people  in  the  world  to 
London,  and  would  enable  the  Prince  to  make  him- 
self the  heart  and  soul  of  the  whole  of  the  forward 
social  movements  of  the  empire. 

There  could  be  no  personal  objection  taken  to  this 
on  the  score  of  risk  of  breaking  constitutional 
crockery  or  of  dragging  the  Prince  into  the  arena 
of  party  strife.  It  is  good  work  that  wants  doing. 
It  is  work  in  which  Prince  Albert  would  have 
revelled.  It  presents  endless  variety,  and  therefore 
is  of  inexhaustible  interest  Why  can  it  not  be 
adopted? 

TO  SANDRINOHAMIZB  MARLBOROUOH  HOUSE. 

The  notion  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  might  be  a 
better  and  a  more  useful  man,  if  he  had  a  better 
chance  of  doing  more  useful  work,  may  be  laughed 
at  as  an  idle  dream.  Such  a  supposition,  however, 
carries  with  it  no  antecedent  improbability,  and 
apart  from  the  strength  of  the  general  argument, 
that  what  a  man  is  depends  very  much  upon  what 
you  give  him  to  do,  there  is  one  fact  which  strongly  "^ 
supports  the  theory.  The  Prince  of  Wales  at  San- 
dringham  is  a  different  man  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
at  Marlborough  House.  In  his  country  place  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  surrounded  by  those  to  whom 
he  stands  in  neighborly  relation,  over  whom  he  has 
the  responsibility  of  his  position,  his  life  is  alto- 
gether different  from  that  which  he  leads  in  town. 
At  Sandringham  he  is  freer,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  conscious  of  responsibility ;  therefore,  he  is  at 
once  less  frivolous  and  more  domesticated. 

What  a  blessing  it  would  be  if  we  could  but  San- 
dringhamize  Marlborough  House,  and  establish  in 
St.  James  Park  something  of  the  sense  of  the  obli- 
gations of  responsibility  and  of  the  conscious  ulti- 
mate relationship  to  the  poor  which  exist  on  the 
Norfolk  estate.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  **God 
made  the  country  but  man  made  the  town, "  and  it 
would  be  as  the  breath  of  heaven  if  the  air  of  the 
Sandringham  home  could  be  brought  to  Marl- 
borough House.  The  popular  idea  of  the  Prince 
as  a  man  of  pleasure  has  obscured  the  less  generally 
known  side  of  his  character  which  is  revealed  when 
he  is  in  the  family  circle.  His  worst  enemies  will 
admit  that  the  Prince's  greatest  failings  arise  from 
too  great  kindness  of  heart.  However  far  short  he 
may  fall  of  an  ideal  standard  in  some  respects,  he 
is  in  other  matters  quite  a  devoted  family  man. 
His  tenderness  to  his  wife  during  her  illness,  his 
constant  attention  to  her  wants,  the  pains  which  he 
takes  to  keep  her  informed  of  all  that  is  likely  to 
interest  or  amuse  her,  and  the  interest  which  he 
always  takes  in  the  w^elfare  of  the  children,  these  are 
all  strangely  at  variance  with  the  popular  conception 
which  has  gone  abroad.  The  Prince  and  Princess  have 
more  tastes  in  common  than  most  people  imagine,  and 
no  wife  could  be  more  indignant  at  the  injustice 
with  T/hich  her  husband  has  been  assailed  the  last 
few  weeks  than  the  Princess  of  Wales.  Certainly 
those  good  people  greatly  err  if  they  think  that  in 
running   down    the    Prince   they  are   in  any  way 
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teoce  i>f  the  monarchy.  It  cannot  be  said  of  Uim 
«3  it  was  said  of  the  Iron  Duke : — 

*  Wbatevcr  record  leaps  to  light  he  never  shall  be  shamed."^ 

It  is  at  least  obvious  to  him  and  to  all  men,  after 
the  commotion  which  Tranby  Crc^t  has  made,  that 
DO  one  could  answer  for  the  consequences  if  any 
^moas  scandal  of  a  different  kind  wane  to  come  be- 
fore the  Courts. 

An  irate  old  lady,  the  other  day,  speaking  of  the 
Prince  from  the  ftdness  of  knowledge  and  disap- 
pointnwnu  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  **  Don't  talk  to 
»e  of  his  changing.  He  is  not  a  child.  He  is 
oiv^fr  fifty.  No  one  changes  after  fifty.  *"  But  another 
old  lady  TWAarked,  ^'Tlm^  is  nothing  impossible  to 
tlie  grace  of  God,  ev«i  after  fifty.'  A  new  Ufe 
M^  OMoe  with  new  opportunities.  The  Prince  has 
j5«cid  qttalitiei&  He  h&s  occasionally  the  loftiest  as- 
puatMks.  which  this  time,  w>e  hope,  will  harden  into 
wlaMintine  neisolutictt. 

TW  tide  of -Um^  ia  aw 
Hatk  proiidfy  flo«  M  ia  Taarty  tiU  now : 
Nov  doUi  it  taim. 
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CROMWELL  AND  THE   INDEPENDENTS; 

OR,  THE   FOUNDERS  Op  MODERN  DEMOCRACY.       ' 


Within  the  past  month  of  July  there  has  assembled  in 
LoudoD  the  first  InlemBtioDal  Couni^ll  nf  the  Independents, 
the  present-day  representatives  of  the  religious  sect  to 
ithlch  we  largely  owe  the  remodelling  of  the  world.  The  In- 
dependenta  have  remade  England  in  their  own  image.  The 
British  Empire  as  we  now  know  It,  the  American  Repub- 
lic as  it  exists  to-day,  are  auperstructum  reared  upon  the 
foundations  laid  by  the  despised  sectaries,  who  In  Jail, 
on  the  gallows,  and  on  the  bloody  battleBeld  earned  the 
roja]  prerogative  of  tmnsformiiig  the  laws,  the  tnntitu- 
tions,  and  the  very  political  atmosphere  of  the  laud  In 
which  they  were  bom. 

History,  all  history,  is  aa  DilracuIouB  as  the  day  dawn 
or  the  blossoming  ot  the  Bowers  In  spring-time ;  but  there 
'  is  no  more  miraculous  chapter  in  the  annals  ot  our  race 
than  the  transformation  effected  by  the  Independents  In 
the  polity  of  the  world.  It  is  a  strange  reverse  process  to 
the  trMisfqrmH.tlon  which  the  world  wrought  in  the 
Church  In  the  early  days  of  Chri)«tlanity.  The  Roman 
Empire  in  dying  bequeathed  its  ideas.  Its  system,  and  no 
small  portioD  both  of  Ita  geiiiua  and  of  its  crimes,  to  the 
new  religion  which  had  sprung  up  under  its  (eet  In  the 
CBtacombs.  The  world  transformed  the  Church,  and  the 
Popes  appeared  In  due  time  as  the  heirs  of  the  CieearB. 
TVithIn  the  laat  three  hundred  years  of  the  Christian  era 
we  witntits  a  great  movement  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  Church,  the  Church  of  the  Independents,  has  gradu- 
ally transformed  the  world.  The  whole  ot  English- 
Epeakingdom,  if  we  may  coin  the  word,  Is  now  g'>vemed 
upon  the  principles  flrst  brou°;ht  into  the  domain  of  prac- 
tical politics  by  the  early  Indepeudents.  Nor  is  it  only  in 
the  English-speaking  world  that  the  Independents  have 
created  a  new  state.  The  French  Revolution  was  but  a 
Continental  adaptation,  with  btood  oud  fire  accompani- 
Bients  that  bad  better  have  beenomittcd,  of  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  for  preaching  which  the  early  Indepen- 
dents had  been  hanged.  They  are,  it  may  be  fearlessly 
asserted,  the  remodellers  of  the  modem  world.  The  great 
principles  upon  which  all  society  is  now  based,  although 
they  had,  ot  course,  been  recognized  in  very  early  times, 
as  In  the  first  making  ot  England,  were  first  proclaimed 
and  enforced  and  put  In  a  way  of  practical  realization 
by  the  Independents.  They  were  the  pioneers  ol  all  our 
liberties.  The  spirit  which  they  generated  in  the  conven- 
ticle has  become  the  oijgen  of  the  atmosphere  ot  modem 
civilization.  If  you  want  to  see  the  democracy  of  our  day 
in  its  cradle,  you  must  go  back  to  the  years  when  the 
BrownisC  sectaries,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  first  con- 
fronted an  intolerant  and  contemptuous  world  with  the 
realized  conception  ot  a  free  conunonwealtb ,  emancipated 
from  the  feudalism  of  the  old  Monarchy  and  the  intoler- 
ance of  the  Established  Church— a  conception  which  has 
been  the  matrix  In  which  every  New  England  beyond  the 
Seas  has  been  cast,  and  which  tends  every  day  more  and 
mure  to  complete  the  transformation  of  our  own  country. 
The  Independent  church  was  the  germ  cell  of  the  modem 
Democratic  state.  In  the  United  States  of  America  and 
in  the  colonies,  whore  the  New  World  has  been  as  a  sheet 
of  blank  paper  on  which  the  new  settlers  could  trace  at 
will  the  outlines  of  the  new  commonwealth,  the  ideas  of 
the  Indepeo'lents  have  been  adopted  almost  in  their  en- 
tirety.    In  England,  where  the  Old  World  has  struck  its 


roots  far  down  into  the  lowest  strata  of  society,  much  stiU 
remains  to  be  done  before  the  nation  fully  assimilates  the 
principles  of  the  Independent  meeting-house.  The  Estab- 
lished Church  stiil  lords  it  over  Qod's  heritage,  olTendiog  in 
lirinciple  and  in  prat^ice  against  the  elementary  doctrine 
ot  religious  equality.  The  corpse  of  feudalism  still  lies 
iu  state  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  caste  distinctions, 
plutocratic  or  otherwise,  still  deface  and  deform  the 
simple  brotherhood  ot  a  free  and  equal  citisenship  which 
forms  the  solid  basis  of  the  modem  state.  But  every- 
where and  always  the  leaven  of  the  Independents  works 
and  is  working,  and  will  work  until  it  has  subdued  all 
things  unto  itself.  The  other  side  will,  no  doubt,  exist. 
The  prelates  and  the  princes,  the  swashbucklers  and  the 
bravoes  will  survive.  But  they  will  go  Under.  The  fu- 
ture is  not  with  those  who  seek  to  set  up  oimn  Uie  dead 
past  upon  its  throne.  It  Ilea  with  the  men  of  stronger 
faith  and  clearer  insight,  who  first  saw  in  the  simple 
Christian  polity  ot  the  New  Testament  Church  the  clue 
to  the  solution  of  the  difflculties  of  the  modem  state. 

The  English-speaking  world  represenU  with  curious 
fidelity  the  limitatioDs  as  well  as  the  abounding  strength 
of  lis  Independent  model.  Notably  is  this  the  case  in  two 
directions.  The  first  in  the  failure,  up  to  the  present 
time,  of  tiie  English  communities  to  rec<^nize  that  In 
citizenship  as  in  the  Church  there  must  be  neither  male 
nor  female.  There  are  exceptions,  no  doubt.  Wyoming 
is  a  case  in  point,  and  the  right  of  women  not  only  to  elect 
but  to  be  elected  to  school  boards  Indicates  the  extent  to 
which  the  ancient  usc^  of  the  Independents  in  allowing 
women  to  vote  in  Church  meetings  is  working  its  way 
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into  the  modem  state.  But  Independents  unfortunately 
trammelled  bj  a  literalism  that  made  them  regard  the 
limitation  imposed  on  Corinthian  women  as  the  universal 
rule  of  the  Church,  never  recognized  the  female  ministry 
as  freely  as  did  the  Friends  in  the  seventeenth,  the  Wes- 
ley ans  in  the  eighteenth,  or  the  Salvationists  in  our  time. 
Hence  the  source  of  much  trouble,  and  the  certainty  that, 
following  the  precedent  of  the  Independent  conventicle, 
the  right  to  elect  will  be  conferred  upon  women  in  the 
state  long  before  they  succeed  in  securing  its  logical  corol- 
lary in  the  right  to  be  elected. 

The  second  point  in  which  the  Independent  new  modellers 
have  somewhat  hindered  prog^ress  is  visible  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  British  Empire.  The  Independents,  as 
their  name  implied,  were  jealous  of  the  independence  of 
each  particular  church  and  congregation.  In  their  pro- 
tests against  prelates  and  presbyters,  who  were  but  priests 
writ  large,  they  pushed  the  right  of  isolation  to  IJie  ex- 
treme. As  it  was  with  them,  so  it  has  been  with  our 
colonies.  Each  colony  acts  like  an  independent  church. 
It  stands  apart  on  Its  own  feet,  it  elects  its  own  officers 
and  makes  its  own  rules;  it  is  a  law  and  a  world  unto 
itself.  Nothing  can  more  clearly  demonstrate  the  failure 
of  either  the  Episcopalian,  tJie  Presbyterian,  or  the 
Methodist  Church  to  impress  its  character  upon  the 
English-speaking  people,  than  our  present  Imperial  chaos. 
Ind^icndency  has  stsmiped  its  peculiar  character  upon  the 
English  world,  and  it  would  be  well  if  it  had  not  been 
quite  so  successful. 

This  is  serious,  but  it  is  not  fatal.  The  Independents 
are  beginning  somewhat  tardily  to  recognize  the  need  for 
fraternal  imion.  This  International  Council  is  itself  a 
proof  illustrative  of  this  tendency.  But  the  most  reas- 
suring demonstration  of  the  compatibility  of  federation 
with  independency  is  afforded  by  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  The  sons  of  tHe  Pilgrim  Fathers  notmerely  fed- 
erated a  continent,  but  when  the  descendants  of  the 
Cavaliers  attempted  to  rend  the  Republic  in  twain,  they 
showed  that  the  heirs  of  the  Puritan  traditions  were  as 
able  to  wield  the  sword  in  defence  of  federal  unity,  as 
their  forefathers  were  to  use  it  in  vindication  of  the  lib- 
erties of  the  people.  In  the  British  Empire,  the  antago- 
nism of  the  old  with  the  new,  and  the  imperfect  and 
halting  application  of  the  principles  of  Independency  to 
the  body  politic,  have  retarded  the  natural  development 
of  the  federal  principle.  It  is  coming,  however,  and 
those  who  disbelieve  this  may  at  least  recognize  that  if  it 
does  not  come  all  is  up  with  the  Empire.  Possibly  and 
providentially  this  centrifugal  tendency  of  Independency 
may  but  retard  the  federation  of  the  Empire  until  the  time 
has  fully  come  for  undoing  the  fatal  mistake  of  ^  Oeorge 
in.  and  of  uniting  the  English-speaking  commonwealths — 
R^ublican  and  Imperial — in  a  fraternal  federation. 
Nothing  could  be  more  in  harmony  than  this  with  the 
traditions  of  the  men  of  the  Mayflower  and  the  men  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Towards  that  great  ideal  our  efforts 
should  constantly  be  directed,  and  so  strong  is  the  sense 
of  brotherhood  amongst  some  of  us  that,  if  there  were  no 
other  way,  the  reunion  of  the  English-speaking  world 
would  be  accepted  on  the  basis  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion rather  than  that  ihe  old  schism  of  last  century  should 
be  made  eternal.  Of  that,  however,  it  is  as  yet  unneces- 
sary to  speak. 

I. — THE  EARLY  MARTYRS  OF  INDEPENDENCY. 

In  this  paper  I  shall  not  attempt  to  do  more  than  to 
indicate  by  a  few  free  "Tough  sketches  one  or  two  of  the 
more  silent  features  of  this  sect,  which  has  in  so  marvel- 
lous a  fashion  transfigured  tlie  world.     It  began,  as  usual, 


in  obscurity,  and  it  was  nourished  by  persecution.  Eng- 
land, whose  whole  future  was  to  be  transformed  by  the 
ideas  of  the  obscure  fanatics,  treated  them  as  Herod 
treated  the  infants  of  Bethlehem.  When  Browne,  Lord 
Burghley  ^8  kinsman,  b^an  preaching  towards  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  nothing  could  have  seemed  more 
absurdly  impossible  than  the  prediction  that  the  prin- 
ciples expounded  by  this  obscure  and  somewhat  erratic 
youth  of  twenty-nine  would  triumph  over  the  old  orders, 
both  Catholic  and  Anglican,  which  were  then  in  deadly 
strife.  Yet  that  impossible  thing  has  clearly  come  to 
pass.  Brownist  principles  as  to  the  relation  of  the  magis- 
trate to  the  Church  are  accepted  as  practical  politics  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  enforced  as  an  actual 
fact  upon  the  Pope  of  Rome  by  the  head  of  the  Italian 
monarchy. 

It  is  very  glorious  to  sit  as  a  prophet  on  the  moimtain. 
top  and  to  be  the  first  to  see  the  splendor  of  the  new  day 
dawning  on  the  Eastern  horizon,  but  its  glories  are  apt 
to  be  forgotten  in  the  discomforts  of  the  exp>06ed  position 
and  the  scoffing  incredulity  with  which  the  news  of  the 
sunrise  is  apt  to  be  received  by  the  dweller  in  the  valley, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  more  active  opposition  of  the  can- 
dlestick-makers and  the  children  of  darkness  who  hate  the 
light  because  their  deeds  are  evil.  The  early  Indepen- 
dents had  their  fair  share  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  post 
of  pioneer. 

Robert  Browne,  from  whom  the  Independents  were  first 
known  as  Brownists,  as  the  Methodists  became  known  as 
Wesleyans,  was  a  Rutland  gentleman,  educated  at 
Cambridge,  who  about  the  year  1580  set  the  eastern  coun- 
tries aflame  by  the  preaching  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  Independency.  Independency  seems  to  have  foimd 
the  eastern  counties  the  most  congenial  soil.  They  Were 
to  Independency  what  Scotland  was  to  Presbyterianism. 
Here  Browne  preached.  Here  Cromwell  was  bom,  from 
'thence  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  sailed  to  found  the  new  world 
beyond  the  seas,  and  here  it  was  that  the  Puritans 
founded  the  association  which  shattered  the  Stuart 
monarchy  into  irretrievable  ruin.  Browne's  doctrine 
was,  in  its  essence,  the  doctrine  of  every  sincere  demo- 
crat in  every  land.  Democracy  is  saturated,  often  un- 
consciously, with  Christian  ideas.  Browne  made  Christ 
the  corner-stone  of  his  whole  system.  Equally  against  the 
Romanists,  who  proclaimed  that  the  headship  of  the 
Church  belonged  to  the  Pope,  and  against  the  Anglicans, 
who  claimed  the  headship  for  the  sovereign  of  England, 
Browne  asserted  that  "One  is  your  Xiord,  even  Christ,** 
and  he  followed  that  up  by  the  equally  apostolic  corollary 
that  "  All  ye  are  brethren."  "  The  voice  of  the  whole  people 
guided  by  the  elders  and  the  forwardest,  is  the  voice  of 
God."  Over  the  Christian  democracy  no  apostle,  prophet, 
evangelist,  pastor,  teacher,  or  particular  elder  was  suf- 
fered to  bear  rule  or  exercise  authority.  Each  little 
community  of  believing  men  and  women  was  a  microcosm 
of  the  Church  Universal ;  Christ  was  its  only  Head,  and 
all  its  members  were  equal.  The  lead  was  to  the  worthi- 
est and  the  forwardest.  Here  we  have  the  aboriginal  bed- 
rock of  democracy.  All  ranks,  hierarchies,  feudalisms 
disappefu*.  The  career  is  open  to  all  talents.  The  dray- 
man is  equal  to  the  noble,  the  peasant  to  the  prince.  In 
this  equality  there  is  something  of  the  same  spirit  as  in 
the  faith  of  Islam.  Indeed,  no  one  can  read  Ockley's 
"  History  of  the  Saracens"  without  being  reminded  in  every 
page  of  the  Puritans  of  the  Conmionwealth.  But  the  In- 
dependent apostle,  unlike  Mohanuned,  grasped  the  doc- 
trine of  liberation,  and  supplemented  his  gospel  of  equality 
by  the  equally  emphatic  assertion  of  the  gospel  of  religious 
liberty.     The  civil  magistrate,  he  taught,  had  no  right  to 
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interfere  in  the  domain  of  spiritual  affairs.  Agains 
Erastianism  in  every  shape  and  form  the  Independents 
have  always  protested.  It  is  one  of  the  points  upon  which 
we  often  find  ourselves  more  in  sympathy  with  the  '^  pre- 
tensions'* of  the  Church  of  Rome  than  with  the  subservi- 
ency of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  teaching  of  the  Early  Independent  on  this  point  is 
clear  and  unmistakable  from  the  earliest  times.  We  read 
in  Dexter  a  oontemporary  complaint  as  to  Browne's 
teaching: 

**  Concerning  the  magistrate,  Master  Browne  teacheth 
that  he  hath  no  right  to  meddle  with  any   matter  of 
religion,  but  to  permit  the  liberty  and  free  choice  of  re 
ligion  to  the  conscience  of  every  one  of  his  subjects."' 

And  so  he  declares  again : — 

**■  Mr.  Browne  did  take  from  the  magistrate  all  powers 
about  matters  of  religion ;  these  he  did  remit  absolutely 
to  the  conscience  of  every  particular  person,  declaring 
himself,  while  he  stood  in  his  infamous  ways,  for  a  full 
liberty  of  conscience,  uncontrollable  by  the  laws  of  any 
mortal  man;  but  in  this  all  the  disciples  till  of  late  did 
leave  the  master." 

Said  one  of  the  earliest  martyrs  for  the  faith  on  the  eve 
of  his  execution : — 

^  I  thinke  that  the  Queene's  maigestie  supreme  gouemour 
of  the  whole  land,  and  ouer  the  church  also,  bodies  and 
goods:  but  I  thinke  that  no  prince,  neither  the  whole 
world,  neither  the  church  itself,  may  make  any  lawes  for 
the  church  other  than  Christ  hath  already  left  in  his 
worde.  Yet  I  think  it  the  dutie  of  every  Christian,  and 
princiiially  of  the  Prince,  to  enquire  out  and  renue  the 
lawes  of  Ood,  and  stir  vp  al  their  subjects  to  more  dili- 
gent and  careful  keepinge  of  the  same." 

But  there  was  to  be  no  compulsion.  The  Lord's  people 
must  be  willing.  Barrowe,  who  was  hanged  for  the  faith, 
was  not  so  clear.  He  admitted  the  right  of  the  Prince  to 
compel  his  subjects  to  attend  divine  service,  even  when 
he  denied  his  right  to  compel  any  one  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Church.  Church  discipline  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Church  alone. 

^'It  (a  Congregational  church)  is  neither  monarchical, 
like  the  Church  of  Rome,  nor  aristocratical,  like  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  but  a  pure  democracy,  which  places  every 
member  of  the  church  upon  a  level,  and  gives  him  perfect 
liberty  with  order.  If  any  one  commits  an  offence,  he 
is  to  be  tried  by  his  peers,  by  his  Christian  friends,  and  by 
the  whole  ecclesiastical  body  to  which  he  belongs." 

It  was  natural  that  such  doctrines,  preached  at  a  time 
when  Anglican  and  Romanist  were  slaying  each  other  for 
the  love  of  God  and  seal  for  pure  religion,  would  excite 
the  liveliest  feelings  of  indignation.  Browne  had  to  leave 
the  country  and  settle  in  Holland.  When  he  returned  he 
made  his  peace  with  the  Anglican  Church,  and  died  as 
one  of  its  clergy,  not  altogether  in  the  odor  of  sanctity. 
But  the  seed  which  he  sowed  fell  on  good  ground.  As 
usual,  not  many  rich,  not  many  noble,  were  called.  But 
the  common  people  received  the  doctrine  gladly,  dimly, 
perhaps,  discerning  in  it  the  germ  of  their  own  future 
emancipation — ^the  day-dawn  of  the  Democracy  which 
three  centuries  hereafter  was  to  finally  consummate  tho 
triumph  of  the  people. 

But  in  proportion  as  the  common  people  welcomed  the 
new  doctrine,  the  authorities  r^arded  it  with  alarm  and 
indignation.  They  watered  the  growing  cause  with  the 
blood  of  its  professors.  In  this  operation,  the  Old  Bailey 
dock  and  Newgate  Jail  figured  as  conspicuously  as  usual 
in  the  story  of  the  struggle  for  progress.  Twenty-four 
persons,  including  several  women,  were  done  to  death  in 


the  prisons  of  London  alone — most  of  them  dying  untried 
in  the  dungeon  at  Newgate.  Six  were  publicly  executed, 
viz.  Mr.  Henry  Barrowe,  Mr.  Greenwood  (these  suffered  at 
Tyburn) ;  Mr.  Penry,  at  St.  Thomas  Waterings,  by  Lon- 
don; Mr.  William  Dennis,  at  Tetford,  in  Norfolk;  two 
others  at  St.  Edmund,  in  Suffolk,  whose  names  were 
Coining  and  Elias.  The  stake  had  gone  out  of  fashion  as 
an  instrument  of  conversion.  The  gallows  was  more 
convenient.  But  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Copping 
and  Elias,  the  moral  effect  of  the  hanging  was  heightened 
by  the  burning  of  the  books  of  Browne  and  Harrison, 
"to  the  number  of  fortie."    The  victims  did  not  wince. 

"•  Gk)d  gave  them  courage  to  bear  it,  and  make  this  an- 
swer: *My  Lord,  your  face  we  fear  not,  and  for  your 
threats  we  care  not,  and  to  come  to  your  read  service 
we  dare  not. '" 

It  is  a  curious  story — or  rather  it  reads  curiously  to-day 
— of  how  the  authorities  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  day  at- 
tempted to  exorcise  the  unwelcome  apparition  of  Inde- 
pendency. At  first  they  resorted  to  the  simple  expedient 
of  clapping  as  many  of  them  as  they  could  discover  into 
the  common  jail,  and  then  after  a  sufficient  number  had 
accumulated  on  their  hands  they  were  parcelled  out 
among  the  clergy  to  be  converted. 

"  The  Bishop  of  London,  on  order  of  the  Archbishop, 
with  the  advice  of  both  Chief  Justices,  parcelled  out  fifty- 
two  prisoners  of  this  general  quality ;  of  whom  there  were 
in  Newgate  five;  in  the  Fleet,  eight;  the  Gatehouse,  ten; 
the  Clink,  ten;  the  Counter,  Wood  Street,  fourteen;  and 
the  Counter,  Poultry,  five — among  forty-three  clergymen 
in  and  around  London,  headed  by  Dr.  Bancroft;  in- 
structing these  gentlemen  ^tvvise  euery  weeke'  (at  the 
least)  to  repayre  to  those  persons  and  prysones  "  and  *^  seeke 
by  all  learned  &;  discrete  demeanure  you  may  to  reduce 
them  from  their  errors." 

When  this  process  of  combined  prison  and  persuasion 
failed,  the  authorities  employed  the  gallows,  prefacing  the 
execution  by  a  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey.  The  most  famous 
of  these  trials  was  that  of  Barrowe  and  Greenwood  in 
1593.  They  had  written  very  severe  things  about  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  this  was  regarded  by  the  judges 
as  the  same  thing  as  libelling  the  Queen. 

"^  They  were  indicted  under  a  statute  of  the  23rd  of  Eliz- 
abeth which  made  it  felony,  punishable  with  death  without 
benefit  of  clergy,  or  right  of  sanctuary,  to  write,  print, 
set  forth  or  circulate  *any  manner  of  booke,  ryme,  ballade, 
letter,  or  writing,'  which  with  'a  malicious  intent'  set 
forth  ^any  false,  seditious,  and  slanderous  matter  to  the 
defamation  of  the  Queenes  Maiestie,"  or  to  "the  stirring 
up  of  insurrection  or  rebellion." 

After  their  conviction  they  were  thri'^  reprieved.  The 
second  occasion  is  thus  described  by  Barrowe: — 

"  Vpon  the  last  day  of  the  third  moneth  (81  March) ,  my 
brother,  Grenewood,  and  I,  were  very  early  and  secretly 
conveyed  to  the  place  of  execution,  where  being  tyed  by  the 
necks  to  the  tree,  we  were  permitted  to  speak  a  few  wordes. " 
They  declaimed  their  innocence  of  a  malice  or  ill  intent, 
exhorted  the  people  to  obey  and  love  the  Prince  and 
magistrates :  to  follow  their  leaders  no  further  than  they  i 
had  followed  Scripture;  then  craving  pardon  for  all  in 
which  they  had  offended,  and  freely  forgiving  all  who  had 
offended  them,  they  were  in  the  act  of  praying  for  the 
Queen  when  they  were  again  reprieved;  this  time  as  the 
result  of  a  supplication  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  that  "  in  a 
land  where  no  papist  was  put  to  death  for  religion,  theirs 
should  not  be  the  first  blood  shed  who  conurred  about 
faith  with  what  was  professed  in  the  country,  and  desired 
conference  to  be  convinced  of  their  errors." 

Six  days  later  they  were  taken  out  and  hanged   sud- 
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denlj.  Shortly  sfterwartiB  a  gsllaiit  young  WelBbnum, 
JAt.  Fenry,  was  hanged  at  St.  Thomaa  Watering,  tha 
HherilT,  under  orders  trom  the  prelatw,  forbidding  him  to 
say  even  a  farewell  word  to  his  (rlends. 

Law  courts  and  Episcopate  having  dune  their  part. 
Parliament  took  up  the  tosh  of  making  short  work  witli 
the  separatists.  Id  1593  an  Act  waa  passed  banishing  all 
aeparatists  from  the  country  and  menacing  n-jth  heavy 
penaltlee  all  who  gave  them  shelter.  The  ParliameDt  of 
Elizabeth  for  yeal^  after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  waa 
about  BS  blind  as  the  present  advisers  of  the  Russian 
emperor  are  to-day.  The  following  passage  from  JjhA 
Bacon's  writings  might  be  perused  by  M.  PobedonustzeS, 
if  we  substitute  PashkofTski  (or  Brownists: 

"  Ah  for  those  which  we  call  BrownistB,  being  when  they 
were  at  the  most  a  very  small  number  of  very  silly  and 
base  people  here  and  there  in  camera  diapereed,  Miey  are 
more  (thanks  be  to  God)  by  the  good  remedies  that  have 
be4?a  used,  suppressed,  and  worn  out,  so  as  there  is 
scarcely  any  news  of  them." 

The  "  good  remedies"  of  gallows,  dungeon,  exile,  have 
always  been  in  repute  among  the  wise  and  great,  but  sel- 
dom bave  the  might;  of  the  earth  been  more  blindly 
deceived  than  they  were  when  Lord  Bacon  "the  wisest, 
greatest,  meanest  of  mankind,"  penned  this  piovis  tlianks- 
gtvlng  Biz  years  before  the  birth  of  the  ludependent  who 


Independent  ideal.  The  Idea  that  the  mere  counting  of 
noses,  wiped  or  unwiped.  constitutes  a  short  cut  to  the 
Eternal  Truth,  would  have  been  scouted  as  indignantly 
by  the  early  Independents  as  by  an;  prelatists  of  Tudor 
or  of  Stuart.  The  right  of  govemnuce  iu  the  church 
belongs  only  to  those  who  persouaUy  recognize  Christ  as 
king,  who  have  entered  into  personal  relations  with  their 
Divine  Lord,  and  who  will  in  all  things  endeavor  to  do 
his  will.  But  tluit  is  the  sole  test.  Male  or  female,  rich 
or  poor,  high  or  low,  matlera  not.  The  equalit;  of  all 
believers  Is  absolute.  Yet  the  lead  belongs  to  the  (or- 
wardest,  the  guidance  to  the  most  wdrthy.  There  Is  here 
a  recognition  of  the  indestructible  principles  both  of  mon- 
archy and  of  aristocracy.  But  the  only  monarch  is 
Christ,  tlie  only  aristiicracy  that  of  worth,  and  the  only 
means  of  securiEig  the  recognition  of  that  aristocracy  the 
free  vote  of  the  whole  body  of  believers. 

The  Independent  principle  is  based  upon  the  belief  that 
there  is  a  real  Ood,  a  living  Qod,  who  has  not  retired  trom 
business  and  become  a  mere  sleeping  partuer  in  the  affairs 
of  tbe  world  which  He  created  and  the  men  whose  salva- 
tion necessitated  the  fDcomatioil,  llut  one  who  is  the  living, 
personal,  ever-present  guide  and  father  of  oil  who  diU- 
gentl;  seek  to  do  his  will  and  help  in  the  great  work  of 
transforming  this  world  into  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and 
His  Christ.  Compared  with  the  supreme  duty  of  doing 
his  will,  aU  worldly  laws  are  as  nothing.  The  decrees  of 
Btar  Chambers,  the  declaraUons  of  councils,  the  Acts  of 
Parliaments,  are  as  mere  waste  paper  if  they  conflict  with 
this  supreme  law.  Christ  is  Uie  onl;  king,  conscience  is 
his  chief  justice,  and  any  company  of  believing  souls 
who  meet  together  with  a  sincere  desire  to  help  each 
other  in  making  his  will  supreme  in  the  earth,  need  never 
fear  that  they  will  be  left  without  his  guidance. 
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If  this  ■eemi  a  bold  Bnertion,  It  has  a.t  least  received 
vvry  startllDg  mnllmiBtloD  ]□  the  hlittorj  of  our  race. 
The  principle  held  by  these  base  nnd  mean  sectaries  whom 
the  great  Blimbethaiis  thankeil  Ood  the/  had  made  short 
work  of,  has  revolutioniied  the  world.  Our  forefathers 
accepted  It  as  their  working  hypotheala,  and  we  their  sons 
oan  point  to  results  as  afTording  no  slight  JiutiScation 
for  Uielr  faith,  [q  the  American  continent  other  systems 
hod  the  flrst  chance.  Adventurers,  commercial  and  aris- 
tocratic and  episcopal,  had  the  Held  to  tlienuelves  before 
the  Filgrims  chartered  the  Mayflomtr,  The  Independents 
had  everything  against  them.  They  were  proBcrib&l 
exile*  without  jiatrons,  almost  without  money,  who  landed 
upon  a  bleak,  exposed  const  long  after  the  mora  fertile 
south  lands  had  been  occupied  by  their  rivals.  Shortly 
after  their  arrival  they  were  submerged  by  Dew-comera 
who  had  never  mastered  the  A  B  C  of  religious  liberty, 
and  who  very  soon  afterwords  Introduced  Into  the  New 
World  the  Aerce  religious  intolerance  that  disgraced  tho 
Old.  But  notwithstanding  all  these  dilHculties,  and  e*- 
peclHlly  the  most  fatal  of  all,  the  falniflcatlon  of  the  Tery 
princlple  tor  which  they  had  crossed  the  Atlantic,  by 
later  comers  who  had  never  mastered  the  truth  for  which 
tbey  testined,  the  principles  for  which  they  suffered, 
attained  the  most  conspicuous  triumiA  o(  modem  times. 
The  United  States  o(  America  Is  their  creation.  They 
fashioned  the  mould  In  which  the  greatest  of  the  repub- 
lics has  been  cast.  They  mastered  Its  destinies.  They 
Imprinted  their  character  on  State  after  State.  In  all 
that  vast  congeries  of  commonwealths  there  ts  not  one 
which  does  not  bear  in  every  branch  of  its  administration 
the  patent  mark  of  the  men  of  the  Majifiiicrr,  They  and 
their  descendants  have  been  the  soul  of  the  nation.  They 
presided  over  its  birth,  they  guided  Its  youth,  they  saved 
it  from  disruption  and  from  slavery,  and  Ihey  and  the 
men  whom  they  have  Inspired  are  still  the  hope  of  its 
future.  Power  has  gravitated  from  the  Eastern  Stat& 
to  the  West,  as  in  England  the  centre  of  the  progressive 
movement  is  no  longer  in  the  Eastern  but  In  the  North- 
ern counties.  But  the  West  is  the  sturdier  mauchild  of 
tlio  East,  the  lusty  pn^eny  of  the  nitu  of-  iron  mould 
who.  with  Bible  and  broadsword,  founded  the  Sew  Eng- 
lanil  beyond  the  Sea. 

The  establishment  of  modem  democracy,  the  establish, 
tiient  of  religious  liberty,  and  the  establlshnient  of  the 
American  Republic  —  thexe  are  the  nuMt  considerable 
achievements  of  our  race  in  the  last  hundred  yearn,  and 


In  all  three  the  Independents  played  the  leading  part. 
The  French  Revolution  was  a  mtre  French  echo  of  the 
proclamation  of  principles  realized  iu  action  by  every 
Independent  conventicle  two  hundred  years  before,  and 
by  the  Independents  laid  don-n  as  the  fonndation  of  the 
great  Republic  of  which  that  of  France  to-day  Is  but  a 
second-hand  itnftation.  Hence  it  is  that  Mr.  Corlyle 
rightly  declares  that,  compared  with  the  Majt/towrr, 
which  carried  the  life  spark  of  Transatlantic  Anglo-Saxon  - 
dom,  the  Argo  was  but  a  foolish  bumborge.  Hie  Ameri- 
can Continent  became  a  vast  sounding-board  whereby 
Independent  principles  were  echoed  back  to  tlie  continent 
of  Europe.  Through  the  Mayflotver  the  English  Inde- 
pendents created  a  new  world  in  America,  through  Amer- 
ica they  recreated  Europe. 

There  is  no  need  here  to  tell  again  the  oft-told  story 
of  the  May/loieer.  The  Independent  congregation,  driven 
out  of  the  Eastern  counties  by  the  persecution  of  the 
Anglican  BUtboritiee,  settled  in  Leyden,  and  here  they 
prospered  in  peace  for  twelve  years.  But  they  b^au  to 
see  that  this  precious  seed  of  a  Christian  democracy  stood 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  wasted  in  Holland.  They 
could  not  hoi>e  to  form  a  permanent  and  a  growing 
English  colony  in  the  Low  countries.  Their  children 
might  become  Dutch,  as  the  Huguenot  refugees  became 
English.  They  dimly  felt  that  they  carried  with  them 
in  their  small  ark  the  hope  of  the  future.  So  they  began 
considering  where  they  could  go  to  found  a  community 
which  would  have  liberty  to  worship  and  space  in  which 
to  grow.  After  much  dubitation,  some  of  them  wished 
to  go  to  Guiana  I  They  decided  upon  settling  in  North 
America.  They  got  permission  to  settle  in  some  part  of 
Virginia,  but  they  could  not  get  a  promise  from  the  King 
of  freedom  of  worship.  All  tliat  be  would  promise  was, 
that  he  would  consent  to  let  them  go  unnoticed.  In 
order  to  obtain  capital  for  the  settlement,  they  had  to 
practically  sell  themselves  into  servitude  for  seven  years 
to  some  Loudon  flnanciers. 

Their  reasons  for  believing  they  would  succeed  where 
BO  many  had  failed  are  set  forth  in  a  document  which 
is  well  worth  quoting.    They  said;— 

"We  are  well  weaned  from  the  delicate  milk  of  our 
mother  country  and  Inured  to  the  dlfflculties  of  a  strange 
and  hard  land,  which  yet,  in  a  great  part,  we  have  by 
patience  overcome. 

"  The  people  are,  for  the  body  of  them,  industrious  and 
frugal  as  any  company  of  people  In  the  world. 

"We  are  knit  together  in  a  most  strict  aud  sacred  bond 
and  covenant  of  the  Lord,  of  the  violation  of  which 
we  make  great  conscience,  and  by  virtue  whereof  we  hold 
ourselves  straitly  tied  to  all  care  of  each  other's  good, 
and  of  the  whole  by  every  one,  and  so  mutually. 

"lastly,  it  is  not  with  us  as  with  other  men,  to  whom 
small  things  can  discourage,  or  small  discontentments 
cause  to  wish  themselves  at  home  again." 

Armed  with  this  faith  in  God  and  in  themselves,  they 
bought  a  40-ton  boat,  the  Speedwftl,  and  hired  the  Jfay- 
fowrr,  of  IW  tons.  The  SpttdioeU  brought  the  pilgrims 
from  Belft  to  Southampton,  where  she  Joined  the  May- 
Jlo\crr.  They  sailed  August  B,  1820,  but  soon  after  the 
Spffdivell  sprung  a  leak  and  hod  to  return  to  Plymouth. 
Tlie  Mauflouer,  with  183  passengers,  sailed  alone,  Sep- 
tember 6th,  and  after  two  months  stormy  tossing  on  the 
Atlantic,  reached  the  other  side  on  the  »th  November. 

Of  their  subsequent  fortunes  there  is  no  need  here  to 
tell.  But  I  may  quote  from  an  admirable  article  by 
Edwin  D.Mead,  on  the  "Message  of  Puritanism  for  this 
Time,"  in  the  current  number  of  the  Xew  England  Mag- 
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axtn«.    Speaking  of  the  men  of  the  Mayflower ^  Mr.  Head 
says: — 

"These  moet  practical  and  hard-handed  and  hard- 
headed  of  men  were  the  greatest  idealists  in  history,  the 
most  impious  and  thorough  in  subordinating  every  in- 
terest of  life  to  the  power  of  their  great  faith  and  vision. 
Lowell  pronounces  them  ^the  most  perfect  incarnation  of 
an  idea  which  the  world  has  ever  seen. '  How  important 
the  idea  which  they  bore  seemed  to  him  he  declared  when 
he  said:  *Next  to  the  fugitives  whom  Moses  led  out  of 
Egypt,  the  little  shipload  of  outcasts  who  landed  at 
Plymouth  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago  are  destined  to 
influence  the  future  of  the  world.*  I  think,  too,  that 
tnmi  the  time  of  Hoses  on  there  had  never  been  any 
enterprise  so  full  of  the  spirit  of  Hoses  as  this.  There  are 
whole  chapters  of  Deuteronomy  which  might  well  enough 
be  chapters  of  Bradford's  Journal.  Some  poor,  weak 
creatures,  who  had  been  over  and  spent  a  few  months 
with  the  Plymouth  colony  in  1623,  had  gone  back  to 
London  and  discouraged  others  from  coming  by  stories 
of  all  sorts  of  hardships  at  Plymouth.  There  was  lack  of 
the  sacraments,  the  children  were  not  properly  cate- 
chized, the  water  wasn't  good,  the  fish  wouldn't  take 
salt  to  keep  sweet,  there  were  foxes  and  wolves,  and  so 
on — a  dozen  objections  in  all,  the  last  being  that  the 
people  were  *much  annoyed  with  muskeetoes.'  *They  are 
too  delicate  and  unfit  to  begin  new  plantations  and  col- 
onies,' wrote  Bradford,  answering  every  objection  in 
detail,  *Uiat  cannot  endure  the  biting  of  a  mui^eeto;  we 
would  wish  such  to  keep  at  home  till  at  least  they  be 
muskeeto  proof.'  The  men  who  planted  New  England 
were  *  muskeeto  proof.'  And  so  have  the  men  alwa3rs 
been  who  have  pushed  ahead  the  New  England  idea.  So 
were  the  men  who  have  gone  out  of  New  England  to 
carry  New  England  all  over  the  Great  West.  The  men 
who  followed  Oen.  Rufus  Putnam  from  Hassachusetts  to 
Harietta  were  *  muskeeto  proof. '  The  men  who  followed 
Hoses  Cleveland  from  Connecticut  to  the  Western  Re- 
serve were  ^muskeeto  proof.'  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  of 
Illinois  and  Hichigan  and  Wisconsin  and  Hinnesota  and 
KpinMg  and  Colorado  were  'muskeeto  proof. '  They  had 
all  earned  that  great  lesson  of  not  being  greatly  vexed  by 
life's  little  vexations,  which  are  what  brings  so  many 
good  men  to  nothing 

"The  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  *  muskeeto  pr6of.'  None  of 
them  sulked  over  sore  fingers,  or  bothered  Bradford  over 
their  feet.  They  got  no  miraculous  manna  or  quail,  they 
were  reduced  to  the  three  grains  of  com ;  but  sUll  no 
complaint,  no  hankering  after  things  left  behind.  And 
when  the  Mayflower  went  back,  after  the  first  winter  of 
death,  while  half  their  number  lay  in  the  g^ves  in  the 
wheatfield,  not  one  went  back,  no  *not  one  looked  back 
who  had  set  his  hand  to  this  ploughing. ' 

"  These  are  men  worth  celebrating,  these  most  practical, 
most  religious  men,  these  men  who  put  their  highest  idea 
most  absolutely  into  life.  This  is  the  thing  to  be  said 
about  Puritanism  altogether,  that  it  was  idealism  with 
hands,  a  faith  that  made  faithful,  reUgion  wholly  in 
earnest." 

After  them  came  other  emigrants  who  were  not  of 
their  mould,  and  whose  Inability  to  grasp  their  great 
principle  caused  much  trotible  in  the  infant  common- 
wealth. Yet  not  even  the  thought  of  the  bitter  persecu- 
tion which  these  new-comers  brought  over  to  America  can 
prevent  our  feeling  sympathy  with  their  parting  words 
when  they  left  their  native  land:— 

'^  We  will  not  say  as  the  separatists  were  wont  to  say 
at  their  leaving  of  England,  *  Farewell  Babylon  I  Fare- 
well Rome!'    But  we  will  say  *  Farewell  dear  England! 


Farewell  the  Church  of  God  in  England,  and  all  the 
Christian  friends  there  1'  We  do  not  go  to  New  England 
as  separatists  from  the  Church  of  England ;  though  we 
cannot  but  separate  from  the  corruptions  in  it.  But  we 
go  to  practise  the  positive  part  of  Church  Reformation, 
and  propagate  the  gospel  in  America." 

Notwithstanding  their  determination  to  remain  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Independent  principle 
of  church  government  soon  made  captives  of  the  new 
colonists;  and  although  it  did  not  convince  them  for 
many  years  of  the  sin  of  religious  persecution,  it  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  the  New  England  colonies  on  the 
broad  basis  of  Christian  democracy. 

The  Independents  have  thus  been  always  a  link  between 
the  ocean-severed  sections  of  the  Elnglish-speaking  race 
under  the  early  Stuarts,  as  Dexter  says,  in  his  ^  Three 
Hundred  Years  of  Congregationalism"  :— 

"  The  effective  mass  of  English-bom  Independency  lay 
wholly  without  the  bounds  of  £Ingland,  parUy  in  a  little 
companies  of  separatists  and  semi-separatists  among  the 
English  exiles  in  the  towns  of  Holland,  but  chiefiy  and  in 
most  assured  completeness  both  in  bulk  and  in  detail  in 
the  incipient  Transatlantic  commonwealth  of  New  Eng- 
land. One  thing,  however,  was  certain  all  the  while. 
These  two  effective  aggregations  of  English-bom  Inde- 
pendency beyond  the  bounds  of  England— the  small  Dutch 
scattering  and  the  massive  American  extension— were  not 
disassociated  from  England,  and  had  not  learned  to  be 
foreign  to  her,  but  were  in  constant  correspondence  with 
her,  in  constant  survey  of  her  concerns,  and  attached  to 
her  by  such  homeward  yearnings  that,  on  the  least  oppor- 
tunity, the  least  signal  given,  they  would  leap  back 
upon  her  shores." 

To  leap  back  upon  our  shores  is  impossible  now,  but 
they  may  attain  iJie  same  end  in  more  practical  fashion 
by  working  for  the  re-union  of  the  English-speaking 
nations.  Of  our  colonies  and  offshoots  it  may  be  said,  as 
was  said  two  hundred  years  ago  by  the  Independents  of 
their  churches: — 

"  From  the  first,  every,  or  at  least  the  generality  of  our 
churches,  have  been  in  a  manner  like  so  many  ships 
(though  holding  forth  the  same  great  colors)  launched 
singly,  and  sailing  apart  and  alone  in  the  vast  ocean  of 
these  tumultuous  times,  and  they,  exposed  to  every  wind 
of  doctrine,  under  no  other  conduct  than  the  Word  of 
the  Spirit,  and  their  particular  elders  and  principal 
brethren,  without  associations  among  ourselves,  or  so 
much  as  holding  out  common  lights  to  others,  whereby  to 
know  where  we  were." 

But  as  good  John  Wise  said  in  New  England  to  these 
disunited,  unassociated  churches,  we  may  say  to  the 
various  English-speaking  commonwealths  which  encircle 
the  world: — 

"Hold  your  hold,  brethren!  Pull  up  well  upon  your 
own  oars,  you  have  a  rich  cargo,  and  I  hope  you  will 
escape  shipwreck;  for  according  to  the  latest  observa- 
tions, if  we  are  not  within  sight,  yet  we  are  not  far  from 
harbor;  and  though  the  noise  of  g^reat  breakers  which 
we  hear  imports  hazard,  yet  I  hope  daylight  and  good 
piloting  will  secure  all." 

Amen  and  amen.  And  may  the  "  good  piloting "  not 
be  lacking  to  the  empire  and  the  republic  which  count 
Cromwell  and  the  Independents  as  their  political  pro- 
genitors. 

III. — CROMWELL. 

Cromwell  has  ever  been  the  patron  saint  of  the  Inde- 
pendents. Hallam,  on  the  authority  of  Crabbe,  tells  a 
touching  story  of  the  reverence,  almost  approaching  to 
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worship,  paid  by  some  Independents  of  his  acquaintance 
to  a  portrait  of  the  Lord  Protector,  which  they  treated 
with  the  same  respect  that  the  Russian  peasant  pays  to 
the  icon  of  our  Lord  or  Mary  the  Mother.  Of  all  men  of 
women  bom,  no  man  has  ever  appeared  to  me  so  alto- 
gether worthy  of  the  love,  the  devotion,  and  the  passion- 
ate admiration  of  English  -  speaking  men  as  Oliver 
Cromwell. 

Milton  did  not  speak  unadvisedly  when  he  sang  '^  Crom- 
well, our  chief  of  men.**  Cromwell  is  our  chief  of  men. 
Beside  him  there  is  none  other.  He  is  the  incarnate 
genius  of  the  English  race  at  its  best.  What  Shakespeare 
is  in  literature,  Cromwell  was  in  practical  affairs,  alike 
in  tented  field,  in  the  senate,  and  in  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  empire.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  In- 
dependents that  they  have  never  wavered  in  their  alle- 
giance to  their  chief.  Not  when  his  bones  were  buried 
at  Tyburn  and  his  skull  was  grinning  on  the  point  of  a 
pike  above  the  Hall  of  Westminster,  did  any  of  his  own 
people  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  the  homage  which  they 
paid  their  man  of  men.  One  must  love  the  highest  when 
we  see  it,  and  the  Independents  having  seen  Cromwell  at 
close  quarters  all  his  life,  mourned  him  as  the  hero-saint 
of  Christian  democracy.  Carlyle  fifty  years  ago  unveiled 
to  the  literary  and  general  public  the  featiu*es  of  the 
Lord  Protector,  which  had  long  been  a  familiar  object  of 
admiring  homage  to  the  Independents.  Nor  was  it  only 
by  the  Independents  that  his  name  and  fame  have  been 
cherished.  Deep  in  the  heart  of  the  common  people  the 
memory  of  Cromwell  swrvives  to  this  day  as  that  of  the 
hero-deliverer  of  the  nation,  the  heaven-sent  scourge  of 
the  oppressor.  In  seasons  of  prosperity  and  of  peace  his 
name  is  seldom  heard.  But  let  misfortune  and  war  over- 
take us,  and  as  the  stars  appear  in  the  darkened  sky,  the 
name  of  Cromwell  rises  instinctively  to  the  lips  of  our 
common  people.  In  times  of  domestic  trouble  and  foreign 
peril  the  yearning  of  the  English-speaking  man  never 
varies.  "  Oh  for  another  Cromwell  !**  is  the  more  or  less 
articulate  aspiration  of  his  heart.  Cromwell  is  to  all  of 
us,  even  to  those  who  are  descendants  of  the  Cavaliers, 
the  supreme  embodiment  of  heroic  valor.  Victory  ever 
sat  upon  his  helm,  and  before  the  resistless  might  of  his 
sword  all  enemies  were  scattered  "as  a  little  dust.'*  It  is 
very  touching  and  memorable,  this  devotion  of  the  dimib 
heart  of  England  to  Cromwell.  Our  village  folk,  they 
say,  know  no  history.  That  is  true,  and  yet  it  is  false. 
Their  history  is  summed  up  in  one  word,  and  that  word 
Cromwell.  Nothing  to  them  are  the  stories  of  Planta- 
genets  and  Tudor.  The  wars  of  the  Roses  have  become  as 
the  battles  of  kites  and  crows  that  preceded  the  Roman 
Conquest;  but  they  all  'know  of  Cromwell.  He  is  the 
daystar  of  modem  democracy,  the  incarnation  of  the 
religious  revolt  against  tyranny,  in  whose  single  person 
are  summed  up  all  the  glories  and  all  the  triumphs  of  the 
revolution  which  emancipated  mankind  from  the  super- 
stition of  kingship.  As  the  Oerman  in  dire  stress  sighs 
for  the  return  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  from  his  en- 
chanted cave,  as  the  ancient  Roman  prayed  for  the 
appearance  of  the  great  twin  brethren  in  crises  of  the 
fight,  so  do  our  people's  thoughts  go  back  in  hours  of 
darkness  and  danger  to  him  who,  *'  guided  by  faith  and 
matchless  fortitude,"  hewed  down  the  embattled  hosts 
of  the  tyrant,  and  made  England  for  the  first  time 
mistress  of  the  world  that  was  to  be,  sovereign  of  the 
seas,  and  nursing  mother  of  the  free  and  nascent  com- 
monwealths in  whose  hands  lie  the  sceptre  of  our  planet. 

Alfred,  Cromwell,  Nelson,  are  three  of  the  greatest 
names  in  English  history.  Of  tlie  three  Cromwell  is  by  far 
th»  most  real.     His  iet  ^  a  name  eaith  weai*s  for  ever  next 


her  heart.  ^  Nelson,  first  of  sea-kings,  who  died  with  the 
watchword  of  duty  on  his  lips,  will  ever  be  an  inspiration 
to  those  who  follow  after.  But  Nelson,  although  supreme 
in  his  own  department,  never  touched  the  inmost  heart  of 
English  life.  He  was  a  sentinel  on  the  watery  frontier 
Kling  Alfred  has  become  almost  as  shadowy  as  King 
Arthur.  But  Oliver  Cromwell  touched  the  national  life 
at  every  point,  and  his  personality  was  never  more  vividly 
realized  than  it  is  to-day.  His  exploits  are  still  the  theme 
of  popular  legend,  his  career  a  stimulus  to  the  schoolboy's 
ambition,  his  renown  the  cherished  heritage  of  all  Eng- 
lish-speaking men.  To-day  we  are  but  beginning  to  bring 
our  governing  classes  up  to  the  lines  of  his  imperial 
march.  As  Cardinal  Manning  said  long  ago,  Cromwell, 
more  than  any  English  sovereign  or  statesman,  realized 
the  imperial  grandeur  of  his  country,  and  at  the  same 
time  cared  with  passionate  earnestness  for  the  welfare 
of  the  common  people.  We  are  entering  into  his  labors, 
and  shall  count  ourselves  happy  if,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  generations,  we  can  but  fill  in  the  majestic 
outlines  of  the  Cromwellian  policy. 

The  very  thoroughness  of  his  victories  has  rendered 
their  importance  almo^  inconceivable  to  us.  The  truths 
for  which  martyrs  have  cheerfully  rendered  up  their  lives 
in  the  arena  and  the  stake  become  so  universally  recog- 
nized by  the  next  generation  that  we  marvel  at  the  need 
of  the  sacrifice.  It  seems  to  us  now,  no  doubt,  almost  as 
absurd  to  question  the  doctrine  of  religious  liberty  as  it  is 
to  cavil  at  the  multiplication  table.  But  two  hundred 
years  ago,  through  what  bloody  sweat  and  bitter  tears 
our  fathers  had  to  pass  before  they  could  get  even  a 
conception  of  the  sublime  truth  into  the  dull  heads  of 
their  intolerant  contemporaiies  I  The  paradox  of  yester- 
day is  the  truism  of  to-day,  and  the  inmiortal  principles 
for  which  our  forefathers  were  proud  to  die  have  become 
the  commonplaces  of  the  man  in  the  street.  It  is  almost 
impossible  for  us  to  conceive  how  much  obloquy  the 
Independents  suffered  because  of  their  advocacy  of  relig- 
ious liberty.  It  is  curious  to  read  the  invectives  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  to  see  that  the  head  and  front 
of  their  offending  was  their  refusal  to  accept  a  toleration 
for  themselves,  without  at  the  same  time  securing  liberty 
for  others.  Baillie,  the  Presbyterian  chronicler  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  was  particu- 
larly indignant  at  this  shameless  consistency.  He  writes : — 

"Many  of  them  preach,  and  some  print  a  libertie  of 
conscience,  at  least  the  great  equitie  of  a  toUeration  for 
all  religions ;  that  every  man  should  be  permitted  without 
feare  so  much  as  of  discountenance  from  the  magistrate, 
to  professe  publicklie  his  conscience,  were  he  never  so 
erroneous,  and  also  live  according  thereunto,  if  he  trouble 
not  the  publick  peace  by  any  sedition  or  wicked  practise. 

"  He  (John  Gkiodwin)  is  a  bitter  enemy  of  Presbyterie, 
and  is  openly  for  a  full  libertie  of  conscience  to  all  sects, 
even  Turks,  Jews,  Papists,  etc. ;  a  new  faction  to  procure 
libertie  for  sects. 

"  The  Independents  in  our  last  meeting  of  our  grand 
committee  of  accommodation  have  expressed  their  desyres 
for  tolleration,  not  only  for  themselves  but  to  other 
sects." 

The  cantankerous  Thomas  Edwards,  author  of  "  Gon  • 
groena,"  expressed  himself  uith  even  greater  vehemence. 
He  writes: — 

"A  toleration  is  the  grand  design  of  the  Devil;  his 
masterjjiece  and  chief  engine  he  works  by,  at  this  time, 
to  uphold  his  tottering  kingdom.  It  is  the  most  compen- 
dious, ready,  sui*e  way  to  destroy  oil  religion,  lay  all 
waste,  and  bring  in  all  evil ;  it  is  a  most  transcendent 
catholic  and  fundamental  evil  for  this  kingdom  of  any 
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that  can  be  imagined.  An  original  sin  is  the  most  fmi- 
damental  sin,  having  the  seed  and  spawn  of  all  in  it ;  so 
a  toleration  hath  all  errors  in  it  and  all  evils.  ...  In- 
dependency in  England  is  the  mother,  nurse  and  patron- 
ess of  all  other  errors.  .  .  .  Let  us,  therefore,  fill  all 
presses,  cause  all  pulpits  to  ring,  and  so  possess  Parlia- 
ment, City  and  whole  kingdom  against  the  sects,  and  of 
the  evil  of  schism  and  a  toleration,  that  we  may  no  more 
hear  of  a  toleration,  nor  of  separated  churches,  being 
hateful  names  in  the  Church  of  Ood." 

Facing  all  this,  the  Independents,  tmder  Cromwell, 
fought  and  conquered.  It  was  a  work  to  which  they 
were  naturally  called.    Hallam  remarks  that 

"  It  is  certain  that  the  Congregational  scheme  leads  to 
toleration,  as  the  National  Church  scheme  is  averse  to  it, 
for  manifold  reasons.** 

It  is  true  that  the  toleration  which  they  claimed  was 
not  extended  to  Roman  Catholics,  although  Hallam  ad- 
mits that  never  since  the  Reformation  had  they  enjoyed 
so  much  liberty  as  in  the  Commonwealth;  but  in  those 
days  a  Papist  was  almost  ipso  facto  a  rebel,  and  the 
Papist  priest  was  the  emissary  of  a  power  which  was 
plotting  day  and  night  to  unite  all  the  Popish  interests  in 
all  the  Christian  world  against  England.  If  the  Papists 
would  have  left  o£P  attempting  to  desti'oy  England,  Eng- 
lishmen would  have  desisted  from  attempting  to  destroy 
Papists.  Religious  toleration  was,  however,  but  one  of 
the  achievements  of  the  Independents.  They  live  in 
history  as  the  men  who  smote  down  the  Stuarts,  hewed 
off  the  head  of  the  first  Charles,  and  founded  the  Com- 
monwealth, thereby  establishing  for  the  first  time  that 
principle  of  the  government  of  the  people  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people  which  is  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
modem  Democracy.  Lord  Brougham*s  eulogy  of  the 
Independents  may  be  quoted  here  as  a  proof  that  I  am 
not  exaggerating  the  part  played  by  them  in  that  great 
crisis  of  our  race: — 

^  The  Independents  are  a  body  much  to  be  respected 
indeed  for  their  nmnbers,  but  far  more  to  be  held  in 
lasting  veneration  for  the  unshaken  fortitude  with  which 
in  aH  times  they  have  maintained  their  attachment  to 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  holding  fast  by  their  own 
principles  have  carried  to  the  uttermost  pitch  the  great 
doctrine  of  aJi)solute  toleration— men  to  whose  ancestors 
this  country  will  ever  acknowledge  a  boimdless  debt  of 
gratitude  as  long  as  freedom  is  prized  amongst  us,  for 
they— I  fearlessly  proclaim  it — they,  with  whatever  ridi- 
cule some  visit  their  excesses,  or  with  whatever  blame 
others,  they,  with  the  zeal  of  martyrs,  the  purity  of 
early  Christians,  the  skill  and  courage  of  the  most  re- 
nowned warriors,  gloriously  suffered  and  fought  and 
conquered  for  England  the  free  constitution  which  she 
now  enjoys." 

IV.— A  PILORIMAOE  TO  NA8EBT. 

By  way  of  preparing  for  the  writing  of  this  brief  sketch 
of  the  men  who  founded  modem  democracy  in  the  great 
struggle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  I  spent  the  anniver- 
sary of  Naseby  fight  on  the  sloping  upland  whei'e  the 
sword  of  Cromwell  decisively  sealed  the  doom  of  the 
ancient  monarchy.  None  of  the  famous  battlefields  of 
England  are  so  easily  identified  as  that  where  the  New 
Model  crushed  the  hopes  of  Charles  and  paved  the  way 
for  the  Commonwealth.  Boeworth  Field,  which  lies  near 
by,  is  undistinguishable.  It  is  no  easy  matter  without  a 
skilful  guide  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  Roundhead  and 
Cavalier  at  the  moor  of  Long  Marston,  but  any  one  can  find 
his  way  about  Naseby.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  spots 
on  the  surface  of  our  island,  and  some  day  I  hope  some 


reverent  hand  will  secure  against  further  change  the 
whole  of  the  undulating  amphitheatre  in  which  She  Stuart 
monarchy  went  down  before  the  resistless  charge  of  Crom- 
well's Ironsides,  as  a  permanent  memoiial  of  one  of  the 
great  days  of  our  history. 

Naseby  village  stands  high  in  central  England,  about 
a  mile  to  the  rear  of  the  spot  where  the  forces  of 
King  and  Parliament  met  in  death  grapple.  The  hamlet 
has  been  transformed  out  of  all  resemblance  to  its  former 
self.  The  old  windmill  has  disappeared.  The  curious 
copper  ball  from  Boulogne  on  the  steeple  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  new  spire.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  all 
the  old  thatched  cottages  have  given  place  to  modem 
houses.  The  stocks  have  vanished,  only  the  stump  of  the 
market  cross  remains.  The  only  attempt  to  commemorate 
the  battle  which  made  Naseby  famous  is  a  memorial 
obelisk,  erected  some  seventy  years  ago  about  a  mile  from 
the  battlefield.  As  it  is  now  obscured  by  trees  it  serves 
no  purpose  save  that  of  affording  in  its  hollow  interior  jl 
commodious  hive  for  swarms  of  bees,  which  have  stored 
it  with  honey  for  ten  years  past.  In  the  village  one  of 
the  oldest  buildings  is  the  vast  tithing-bam ;  but  it  was 
not  built  until  after  the  Restoration. 

At  the  rear  of  a  farmhouse,  opposite  the  church  and 
near  the  inn,  there  is  still  standing  a  part  of  one  of  the 
houses  where  Rupert's  rear-guard  were  quartered  on  the 
eve  of  the  famous  fight.  They  were  supping  here,  sitting 
at  a  heavy  table — long  prized  as  one  of  the  relics  of  the 
fight,  and  now  carefully  preserved  at  Holmby  House — 
when  Ireton's  troopers  burst  in  upon  them  even  as  they 
sat  at  meat,  and  terminated  abruptly  their  evening  meal. 
The  spacious  fireplace,  from  which  you  can  look  up  into 
the  sky,  is  still  in  use — the  rafters  of  the  roof  are  as  rough 
and  rude  as  they  were  two  centuries  since ;  but  alas !  the 
place  that  knows  them  now  will  soon  know  them  no 
more.  The  present  tenant,  who  asked  disdainfully, 
**What  use  was  it?*'  has  determined  to  improve  it  out  of 
existence.  In  a  few  months  the  last  relic  of  the  skirmish 
that  brought  on  Naseby  fight  will  have  given  place  to 
a  brand  new  building,  replete  with  modem  conveni- 
ences, no  doubt;  but  it  is  the  old  story  of  Aladdin's  lamp. 

The  people  of  Naseby  have  never  prided  themselves 
much  upon  their  association  with  the  epoch-making  bat- 
tle. No  one  seemed  to  remember  that  June  14th  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  fateful  fight,  and  it  is  noted  as  an 
extraordinary  omission  that  the  parish  r^^ister  of  the 
year  1645  contained  no  entry  of  the  occurrence  which  will 
bring  pilgrims  to  Naseby  to  the  end  of  time.  Local  tra- 
ditions about  the  place  are  rare,  and  relics  are  rarer  still. 
Fifty  years  ago  bullets  were  common;  to-day  they  are 
seldom  found.  A  ploughboy  occasionally  turns  one  up 
in  the  furrows,  so  white  with  chalk  deposit  that  it  might  be 
mistaken  for  a  marble ;  but  there  are  probably  not  more 
than  a  score  to  be  found  in  the  parish.  The  ploughboy 's 
tariff  for  bullets  is  ninepence  each — the  price  paid  by  the 
village  publican,  who  sells  them  to  collectors  for  as  much 
more  as  he  can  get.  The  publican  has  two  treasures  which 
he  will  not  sell— a  fragment  of  chain  shot,  a  lump  of 
lead  with  iron  imbedded  in  the  centre,  and  a  silver  groat 
of  Philip  and  Mary.  At  Clipstone  Mr.  Haddon,  whose 
father  once  farmed  part  of  Naseby  field,  has  the  rusted 
remains  of  a  two-edged  sword;  the  tenant  of  Millhill 
ploughed  up  a  gold  ring,  which  he  incontinently  sold  for 
a  sovereign  to  a  Harboi'ough  jeweller ;  but  of  other  relics 
there  is  but  small  trace. 

On  the  morning  of  June  14th  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
who  was  then  a  comparatively  young  man,  being 
several  years  junior  to  Cromwell,  rose  at  three  o'clock 
and  put    his  troops    in    motion.      They  had    lain   tha 
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night  before  at  Ouilsborough,  a  pretty  village  on  the 
top  of  a  hill  almost  due  south  of  Naseby ;  and  being 
advised  by  their  excellent  scoutmaster-general  that  the 
king  was  falling  back  on  Market  Harborough,  Bir 
Thomas  wished  to  compel  him  to  a  speedy  action.  In  the 
«arly  morning  of  that  Saturday  in  June,  when  the  dew 
was  still  heavy  upon  the  grass,  and  the  air  was  tremulous 
with  the  song  of  larks,  the  army  of  the  Commonwealth 
marched  down  Ouilsborough  Hill  and  up  the  Naseby 
slope,  reaching  the  village  about  five.  There  they  break- 
fasted, as  all  armies  would  do  under  the  same  circum- 
stances; but  after  breakfast,  presumably  while  they 
were  still  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  king  would  turn 
back  to  meet  them  or  would  pursue  his  march  northward, 
they  had  a  sermon.  Who  preached  tradition  sayeth  not. 
Wh^her  it  was  Hugh  Peters,  or  the  worthy  Sprigg,  or 
whether  it  was  not  a  chaplain,  but  an  officer,  or  even 
Cromwell  himself,  is  not  recorded.  Only  the  text  has 
come  down  to  us,  and  a  text  worthy  of  the  occasion ;  it 
was  taken  from  Joshua  the  twenty -second  chapter  and 
the  twenty-second  verse:  "The  Lord  God  of  gods,  the 
Lord  Ood  of  gods,  he  knoweth,  and  Israel  he  shall  know ; 
if  it  be  in  rebellion,  or  if  in  transgression  against  the 
Lord,  save  us  not  this  day.*^  Seldom  was  more  solemn 
appeal  ever  made  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  seldom  have  more 
earnest  men  more  boldly  invoked  the  ordeal  of  battle  as  a 
test  of  the  justice  of  their  cause.  When,  at  the  close  of 
the  service,  great  bodies  of  the  enemy's  horse  were  dis- 
cerned coming  over  the  hill  from  Harborough,  they  re- 
joiced with  exceeding  joy.  The  set  time  had  arrived,  and 
the  Lord  was  about  to  make  bare  his  arm  to  minister 
judgment  among  the  peoples. 

It  is  easy  to  make  out  the  ledge  of  the  hill  running  east 
to  west  for  about  a  mile  upon  which  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
drew  up  his  forces,  and  behind  which,  for  about  a  hun- 
dred paces,  they  retreated,  "  so  that  the  enemy  might  not 
perceive  in  what  form  our  battle  was  drawn,  nor  see  any 
confusion  therein."  For  there  was  confusion.  Fairfax 
had  thrown  upon  Cromwell,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  the 
command  of  the  cavalry,  which  was  6000  strong— fcfrm- 
ing,  indeed,  a  full  half  of  the  entire  army.  Cromwell 
appointed  Ireton  to  the  left  wing  with  five  regiments  of 
horse,  while  he  retained  six  regiments  under  his  own 
command.  The  clock  was  pointing  to  eight  when  they 
began  placing  their  line  in  a  posture  of  defence,  and  it 
was  two  hours  before  all  was  ready.  Meanwhile  the  enemy 
came  on  amain  in  passing  good  order,  in  numbers  about 
equal  to  those  of  the  New  Model,  but  with  1500  veteran 
officers  skilled  in  the  art  of  war  to  keep  their  troops  in 
line.  Maurice  was  there,  and  Rupert  of  the  Rhine  on  the 
extreme  right  wing  of  the  king's  forces,  stretching  down 
to  Sulby  Hedge,  which  Cromwell  had  lined  with  dragoons 
to  cover  his  left  fiank.  Sulby  Hedge  still  stands, 
marking  the  western  border  of  the  battlefield.  Nor  does 
it  require  much  imagination  to  see  once  more  the  puffs  of 
smoke  that  broke  from  under  the  May  blossom  as  the 
dismounted  troopers  warned  off  the  Cavaliers  who  ven- 
tured too  near  the  boundary  hedge.  The  king  was  in  the 
centre  with  Lord  Astley's  foot,  while  Sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale,  with  the  northern  horse,  formed  the  left  wing. 
The  baggage  wagons,  with  the  ladies  of  the  king's  train 
and  the  royal  cabinet  with  the  compromising  letters  of  his 
roost  sacred  majesty,  were  dispersed  in  the  rear  on  the 
summit  of  the  northern  slope  behind  Broadmoor,  from 
whence  bright  eyes  watched  eagerly  the  preparations  for 
the  fray. 

Then  happened  a  small  incident  which  of  all  others 
impressed  itself  most  upon  my  memory.  When  Cromw^ 
was  ordering  his  cavalry  into  position,  contrasting  the 


confusion  of  his  new  troops  and  the  excellent  order  of  the 
royal  advance,  he  laughed:  "So  far  from  being  dismayed 
at  this,  it  was  the  rise  and,  occasion  of  a  most  triumphant 
faith  and  joy  in  him."  Such  a  faith,  converting  even 
disadvantage  and  weakness  into  sources  of  strength,  was 
capable  of  doing  much  greater  things  than  the  mere 
pulverizing  of  the  Stuarts. 

Pulverized  they  were,  however,  and  all  the  world  knows. 
Millhill  farmhouse  stands  back  from  the  ledge  looking 
down  upon  the  field  sloping  to  Naseby,  where  the  Round- 
heads* train  was  left  with  sturdy  guard,  whose  firelocks 
went  off  with  precision  when  Prince  Rupert  in  a  red 
montero  came  riding  up  after  he  had  broken  through 
Ireton  *s  troops  and  driven  them  backwards,  still  hotly 
resisting,  as  far  as  the  church.  Passing  Millhill  you  have 
in  front  of  you  the  fields  where  the  Parliamentary  centre 
of  foot  was  drawn  up  under  stout  old  Skippon,  whose 
cheery  speech  to  his  troops  reads  much  more  real  than 
the  set  orations  usually  put  in  the  mouths  of  commanding 
officers.  "Come,  my  boys,  my  brave  boys,  let  us  pray 
heartily  and  fight  heartily.  I  will  run  the  same  fortunes 
and  hazards  with  you.  Remember  the  cause  is  for  GkKi 
and  for  the  defence  of  yourselves,  your  wives,  and  your 
children ;  come,  my  heroic  brave  boys,  pray  heartily  and 
fight  heartily,  and  God  will  bless  us."  To  the  left  as  far 
as  Sulby  Hedge  stood  Ireton  with  his  cavalry.  The 
right  wing,  where  Cromwell  fought,  stood  along  the 
slope  as  far  as  the  road  to  Sibbertoft.  The  accompany- 
ing plan,  reduced  from  the  original  in  Sprigg,  exhibits 
the  order  of  battle  before  the  armies  engaged,  that  is  to 
say,  just  before  ten  o'clock. 

"Both  sides,  with  mighty  shouts,  expressed  a  hearty 
desire  of  fighting,"  say  the  Parliamentary  CommiBsionei*8, 
"  having  for  our  part  reconnnended  our  cause  to  God's 
protection  and  received  the  word,  which  was,  God  our 
strength,  theirs.  Queen  Mary;  our  forlome  hopes  began  the 
play."  These  "forlorne  hopes"  were  300  musketeers,  who 
were  thrown  out  in  advance  of  the  main  body— an  ad- 
vanced skirmishing  line  in  short,  which  fell  back  as  the 
centre  advanced.  Both  wings  appear  to  have  engaged  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  battle  became  general.  Anything 
more  unlike  a  modem  battle  could  hardly  be  imagined. 
The  cannon  in  the  centre  did  small  execution,  the  shot 
passing  over  the  heads  of  the  combatants.  The  moment 
the  foot  came  within  carbine  range  both  sides  fired 
one  volley,  and  then,  clubbing  their  muskets,  went  for 
each  other  as  if  gunpowder  had  not  existed  and  the  battle 
had  to  be  decided  by  a  hammer -and-tongs  m^lee.  In 
reality  it  was  decided  by  the  cavalry.  The  horse,  imder 
■Cromwell,  charged  down  the  hill,  breaking  up  Langdale's 
cavalry,  which  were  charg^g  up.  The  first  divisions  so 
broken  found  refuge  with  the  reserve  of  foot,  and  rallied 
there,  but  the  other  were  hopelessly  scattered  and  driven 
from  their  foot,  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
rear.  The  method  of  a  cavalry  charge  was  very  simple. 
The  horse  rode  full  g^lop  at  each  other,  pistols  were  fired 
as  soon  as  they  came  within  range,  and  then  the  sword- 
play  began.  Cromwell  was  much  hampered  by  furze 
bushes  whose  descendants  still  give  a  golden  livery  to  the 
slope  over  which  Langdale's  troopers  were  driven  in  hope- 
less confusion,  and  by  rabbit  holes,  which  rendered  it  dif- 
ficult to  advance  in  good  order.  "  Nevertheless, not  one  body 
of  the  enemy's  horse  which  they  charged  but  they  routed." 
While  this  was  going  on  on  the  right,  Ireton  was  having 
a  bad  time  of  it  on  the  left.  Sprigg  gives  a  curiously 
detailed  account  of  the  action  of  the  left  wing,  which  for 
a  time  placed  victory  in  jeopardy.  "  Upon  the  approach 
of  the  enemy  *s  right  wing  of  horse,  our  left  wing  drawing 
down  the  brow  of  the  hiU  to  meet  them,  the  enemy 
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coming  on  fast,  suddenly  made  stand,  as  if  tbey  had  not 
expected  us  in  so  ready  a  posture;  ours  seeing  them  stand, 
made  a  little  stand  also.  Upon  that  the  enemy  advanced 
again,  whereupon  our  left  wing  sounded  a  charge  and 
fell  upon  them.  The  three  right-hand  divisions  of  our 
left  made  the  first  onset,  and  those  divisions  of  the  enemy 
opposite  to  them  received  the  charge,  and  the  two  left- 
hand  divisions  of  the  left  wing  did  not  advance  equally ; 
but  being  more  backward,  the  opposite  divisions  of  tiie 
enemy  advanced  upon  them.  Of  the  three  right-hand  divi- 
sions (before  mentioned)  which  advanced,  the  middle-most 
charged  not  home;  the  other  two  coming  to  a  dose 
charge  routed  the  two  opposite  divisions  of  the  en^ny." 
Ireton  seeing  the  foot  on  his  right  hand  sore  pressed  by 
the  onslaught  of  the  royal  infantry,  charged  to  their 
relief.  His  horse  was  shot  under  him,  while  he  himself, 
run  through  the  thigh  with  a  pike,  and  into  the  face  with 
a  halbert,  was  made  prisoner.  Notwithstanding  this 
disaster,  the  horse  on  the  right  of  his  wing  broke 
through  the  first  line,  and  part  of  the  reserves.  The 
other  royal  reserves  then  coming  up  the  Roundheads 
were  broken  up,  the  tide  turned,  and  Prince  Rupert  mean- 
while having  swept  through  the  cavalry  opposed  to  him, 
captured  six  pieces  of  the  rebels'  best  cannon,  and  pur- 
sued the  broken  regiments  as  far  as  Naseby  village. 

Meanwhile  the  infantry  in  the  centre  were  pounding 
away  at  each  other,  the  Parliamentarians  on  the  whole 
getting  the  worst  of  it.  The  whole  of  the  Roundhead 
infantry,  excepting  Fairfax's  own  regiments,  fell  back 
under  the  onslaught  of  the  Royalists,  and  were  only  saved 
from  a  total  overthrow  by  the  reserves,  who,  however, 
succeeded  in  driving  back  the  enemy.  Skippon  was 
dangerously  woimded,  and  Lord  Astley's  regiment  held  its 
own  *'with  Incredible  courage  and  resolution,  although 
we  attempted  them  in  the  flanks,  front  and  rear.'*  Then, 
about  two  hours  after  the  fight  began,  the  decisive  stroke 
was  delivered.  Fairfax  brought  up  his  regiment  of  foot, 
Cromwell  mustered  all  his  cavalry,  and  they  fell  together 
with  overwhelming  force  upon  the  gallant  tertia.  Noth- 
ing could  stand  before  the  combined  onslaught,  and  the 
king's  cause  was  lost,  all  his  foot  being  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Parliamentarians.  The  king,  with  his  life  guards  and 
his  reserve  of  horse,  was  strangely  hindered  from  making 
a  counter  charge.  His  troops  marched  to  the  right,  when 
the  only  chance  of  averting  crushing  defeat  was  a  des- 
perate charge  to  the  left.  The  last  chance  was  gone, 
Rupert  too  late  came  riding  back,  closely  pursued  by  the 
broken  remnants  of  Ireton 's  wing,  and  the  Royalists  with 
their  horse  alone  attempted  to  make  one  last  stand.  Fair- 
fax re-formed  his  whole  line  of  battle ;  both  horse,  foot, 
and  artillery  advance<l  anew  to  the  attack.  Without 
waiting  for  the  charge  of  Cromwell's  troopers.  King 
Charles  and  his  men  broke  and  fled.  It  was  one  by  the 
clock.  In  three  hours  the  fate  of  England  has  been 
decided. 

Eight  hundred  of  the  Royalist  dead  lay  in  heaps  upon 
the  hard -fought  field,  including,  as  Clarendon  laments, 
^  one  hundred  and  fifty  officers  and  gentlemen  of  prime 
quality."  All  their  foot  were  taken  prisoners,  to  be 
marched  to  London,  and  afterwards  for  the  most  part 
on  foreign  service ;  all  their  cannon,  their  carriages,  and 
the  King's  cabinet  were  captured.  All  that  afternoon  a 
stem  and  merciless  chase  went  on.  The  pursuit  was  kept 
up  almost  to  the  walls  of  Leicester.  Some  women,  chiefly 
Irish  papist  camp-followers,  fell  in  the  chase,  and  the 
Tillage  of  Oxendon  was  burnt  down.  On  the  side  of  the 
Parliament  two  hundred  were  slain. 

"Sir,"  wrote  Cromwell  to  the  Speaker,  "this  is  none 
other  but  the  hand  of  God,  and  to  him  alone  belong  the 


glory  wherein  none  are  to  share  with  him.  Honest  men 
served  you  faithfully  in  this  action.  Sir,  they  are  trusty, 
I  beseech  you  in  the  name  of  Gkxi  not  to  discourage  them." 
These  men  who  were  trusty,  and  who  feared  discourage- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  Commons,  were  Independents. 
Naseby  was  an  Independent  victory.  In  three  hours  on 
that  summer's  day,  with  no  more  loss  of  life  on  their  part 
than  results  from  a  first-class  railway  accident,  these  de- 
spised sectaries  had  given  the  death-blow  to  absolute 
monarchy,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  England's  liberties. 
Other  churclps  may  glory  in  their  councils  and  their 
creeds,  but  the  Independents  will  ever  regard  Naseby, 
and  the  long  series  6f  victories  of  which  it  was  the  first, 
as  one  of  the  achievements  of  which  they  have  most  rea- 
son .to  be  proud.  The  warrior  saints  who  wielded  the 
sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Cromwell  had  stem  work  to  do, 
but  they  did  it  well,  and  it  was  work  that  needed  doing. 
When  I  reached  Naseby  three  merry  brown  hares  were 
leaping  in  the  meadow-land  where  the  last  fierce  death- 
tussle  ended  in  the  breaking  of  Lord  Astley's  gallant 
tertia.  The  glory  of  our  belated  spring  was  on  the  hedges, 
the  birds  were  singing  at  eventide,  all  nature  seemed  at 
peace.  Yet  there,  not  far  from  Broadmoor  farmstead, 
still  distinctly  discernible  after  the  lapse  of  two  and  a 
half  centuries,  were  the  pits  in  which,  in  one  red  burial 
blent,  victor  and  vanquished  were  laid  together  in  death. 
An  old  man,  still  living  in  1792,  ^  remembers  very  well  to 
have  been  told  by  his  grandfather,  that  he  was  present  at 
the  burial  of  the  dead,  which  was  done  by  the  country 
people,  coming  in  from  all  quarters;  some  were  stripped, 
others  buried  in  their  clothes,  but  in  general  so  shallow 
that  the  bodies  in  a  short  time  became  very  offensive, 
that  matter  issued  from  the  graves  and  run  several  yards 
upon  the  ground,  which  having  subsided,  the  cattle  ate 
those  spots  for  several  years  remarkably  bare.  The 
graves  are  very  visible,  but  are  become  concave,  and 
water  stands  in  them  in  the  winter  season." 

v.— THE  IDEALS  OF  THE  INDEPENDENTS. 

At  Naseby,  Clarendon  noted  the  superiority  of  the  New 
Model  alike  to  the  old  Parliamentarian  army  and  to  the 
Royalists: — 

"  That  difference  was  observed  all  along,  in  the  dLscip« 
line  of  the  king's  troops  and  of  those  which  marched 
under  the  command  of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell, that  though 
the  king's  troops  prevailed  in  their  charge,  and  routed 
those  they  charged,  they  seldom  rallied  themselves  again 
in  good  order,  nor  could  be  brought  to  make  a  second 
charge  again  the  same  day.  Whereas  the  other  troops, 
if  they  prevailed,  or  though  they  were  beaten  and  routed, 
presently  rallied  again  and  stood  in  good  order  till  they 
received  their  new  orders.  All  that  the  king  and  prince 
could  do,  could  not  rally  their  broken  troops." 

Yet  the  New  Model  was  constructed  on  principles  which 
every  military  martinet  would  have  declared  to  be  fatal 
to  all  discipline.  Cromwell's  army  was  as  much  a  great 
debating  society  and  political  caucus  as  it  was  a  fighting 
machine.  The  representative  principle  was  established  in 
every  regiment.  Elected  agitators  were  as  much  a  feature 
of  the  organization  as  colonels,  or  its  religious  exercises ; 
privates  and  generals  met  on  an  absolute  equality  before 
the  throne  of  grace;  the  whole  army  was  alive  with  revo- 
lutionary theories,  and  yet,  and  yet,  "truly  they  were 
never  beaten  at  all,"  and  their  iron  discipline  remains  to 
this  day  the  marvel  of  the  world. 

Independency  is  not  anarchy,  but  it  is  liberty— it  is  so 
devoted  to  liberty  that,  if  need  arises,  it  does  not  shrink 
from  consenting  to  submit  to  the  severest  discipline.  The 
Independents,  like  their  immortal  leader,  are  at  once  the 
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most  idealist  and  the  most  opportunist  of  men.  An  ideal- 
ism which  will  be  content  with  nothing  short  save  the 
establi^mient  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth,  and 
thia,  if  held  not  as  a  theory,  but  as  a  fixed  idea,  shrinks 
from  no  sacrifices  in  order  to  attain  its  end.  To  secure 
the  liberties  of  England  Cromwell  was  trammelled  by  no 
superstition  as  to  consistency  as  to  means.  It  was  enough 
for  him  to  be  consistent  as  to  his  ultimate  aim.  He  was 
a  statesman,  not  a  pedant,  and  to  a  large  extent  he  has 
stamped  the  great  features  of  his  character  upon  the  sect 
which  regard  him  as  their  patron  saint  and  great  exem- 
plar. 

The  Independents  owe  to  Cromwell  their  imperial  ideas, 
their  conception  of  England's  responsibility  for  the  exer- 
cise of  her  power,  and  their  belief  in  the  g^ndeur  of  her 
destinies.  They  can,  never  without  apostasy  adopt  the 
criminal  policy  of  non-intervention.  They  are  as  much 
committed  to  the  maintenance  of  a  powerful  navy  as  they 
are  to  the  order  of  the  diaconate,  and  they  are  always  and 
everywhere  the  sworn  foas  of  religious  intolerance, 
whether  it  is  manifested  against  the  Papists,  the  atheists, 
or  even  against  the  intolerant  themselves  orthodox.  The 
traditions  of  the  Commonwealth  color  all  their  politks. 
Again  and  again  in  recent  years  the  inspiration  that 
springs  perennial  from  the  life  of  the  Lord  Protector  has 
peerceptibly  deflected  the  course  of  English  politics  at 
home  and  abroad.  Notably  was  this  the  case  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  raised  his  protest  against  the  Turkish  alliance. 
No  doubt  High  Church  sympathies  influenced  some  of 
those  who  took  part  in  the  Bulgarian  agitation,  jtist  as  a 
desire  to  avoid  war  at  any  cost  animated  others.  But 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the  motive 
force  of  his  agitation,  which  alone  rendered  its  success 
possible,  was  the  passionate  enthusiasm  for  liberty  and 
the  fierce  aseal  against  oppression,  which  blazed  in  the 
breasts  of  those  who  remembered  Milton's  sonnets  and 
who  longed  for  nothing  so  much  as  that  England's  iron- 
clads might  bear  to  the  sultan  the  haughty  warning  which 
Cromwell  uttered,  when  that  voice,  which  seldom  threat- 
ened in  vain,  **  declared  that  unless  favor  were  shown  to 
the  people  of  God,  the  English  guns  should  be  heard  in 
the  Castle  of  San  Angelo.**  And  in  still  more  recent  times 
it  was  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans  who  destroyed  in  a 
single  hour  the  ascendency  which  Mr.  Pamell  had  built 
up  by  the  labors  of  many  years  over  the  people  of  Ireland. 

By  far  the  most  brilliant  study  of  Cromwell's  character 
and  career  that  has  appeared  of  late  years,  is  that  which 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  has  contributed  to  the  "Twelve 
English  Statesmen"  series.  I  quote  two  paragraphs  from 
those  eloquent  pages,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  incalculable 
advantage  which  it  has  been  to  England,  that  in  every 
constituency  there  should  be  found  members  of  a  sect  im- 
bued with  hero  worship  for  a  ruler  of  whom  Mr.  Harrison 
can  write  as  follows:— 

^  Apart  from  opposition  from  his  parliaments,  the  Pro- 
tectorate was  one  unbroken  success.  Order,  trade,  com- 
merce, justice,  learning,  culture,  rest,  and  public  confi- 
dence returned,  and  grew  ever  stronger.  Prosperity, 
wealth,  harmony  were  restored  to  the  nation,  and  with 
these  a  self-respect,  a  spirit  of  hope  and  expansion,  such 
as  it  had  not  felt  since  the  defeat  of  the  Armada.  Never 
in  the  history  of  England  has  a  reorganization  of  its  ad- 
ministrative machinery  been  known  at  once  so  thorough 
and  so  sound.  No  royal  government  had  ever  annihilated 
insurrection  and  cabal  with  such  uniform  success,  and 
with  moderation  so  great.  No  government— not  even 
that  of  Henry  VU.  or  of  EHizabeth— had  ever  been  more 
frugal,  though  none  with  its  resources  had  effected  so 
much.    No  government  had    ever    been  so  tolerant  in 


things  of  the  mind ;  none  so  just  in  its  dealings  with 
classes  and  interests;  none  so  eager  to  suppress  abuses, 
official  tyranny,  waste  and  peculation.  No  government 
had  been  so  distinctly  modem  in  its  spirit;  so  penetrated 
with  desire  for  reform,  honesty,  capacity.  For  the  first 
time  in  England  the  republican  sense  of  social  duty  to  the 
state  began  to  replace  the  old  spirit  of  personal  loyalty  to 
a  sovereign.  For  the  first  and  only  time  in  modem 
Europe  morality  and  religion  became  the  sole  qualifica- 
tions insisted  on  by  a  court.  In  the  whole  modem  his- 
tory of  Europe  J  Oliver  is  the  only  ruler  into  whose 
presence  no  vicious  man  could  ever  come;  whose  service 
no  vicious  man  might  enter, 

"But  it  was  in  foreign  policy  that  the  immediate 
splendor  of  Oliver's  rule  dazzled  his  contemporaries. 
*His  greatness  at  home,'  wrote  Clarendon,  *was  but  a 
shadow  of  the  glory  he  had  abroad.'  Englishmen  and 
English  historians  have  hardly  even  yet  taken  the  full 
measure  of  the  stunning  impression  produced  on  Europe 
by  the  power  of  the  Protector.  It  was  the  epoch  when 
supremacy  at  sea  finally  passed  from  the  Dutch  to  the 
English.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  maritime  empire  of 
England;  and  it  was  the  first  vision  of  a  new  force  which 
was  destined  to  exercise  so  great  an  influence,  the  in- 
creased power  of  fleets  and  marine  artillery  to  destroy 
seaports  and  dominate  a  seaboard.  Hitherto  fleets  had 
fought  fleets;  but  Blake  taught  modem  Europe  that 
henceforward  fleets  can  control  kingdoms.  It  was  the 
sense  of  this  new  power,  so  rapid,  so  mobile,  with  so 
long  an  arm  and  practically  ubiquitous,  that  caused 
Mazarin  and  Louis,  Spain  and  Portugal,  pope  and 
princes  of  Italy,  to  bow  to  the  summons  of  Oliver.  Eng- 
land became  a  European  power  of  the  flrst  rank,  as  she 
had  never  been  since  the  Plantagenets,  not  even  in  the 
proudest  hours  of  Wolsey  or  Elizabeth.  From  the  Baltic 
to  the  Mediterranean,  from  Algiers  to  Teneriffe,  from 
Newfoundland  to  Jamaica,  were  heard  the  English 
cannon.  And  the  sense  of  this  new  factor  in  the  politics 
of  the  world  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  age  such  an 
impression  as  the  rise  of  the  German  empire  with  the  con- 
solidation of  the  German  military  system  has  produced 
upon  our  own.  All  through  his  nile  Oliver  had  labored 
to  found  a  vast  Protestant  league,  a  new  balance  of 
power.  Had  he  nfled  for  another  generation,  the  history 
of  Europe  might  have  had  some  different  cast." 

In  the  newer  problems  of  social  regeneration  Oliver 
Cromwell  has  not  left  us  without  guidance.  The  very 
day  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar  he  addressed  to  the  Par- 
liament words  which  those  at  Westminster  may  even  this 
day  do  well  to  take  to  heart:— 

"Disown  yourselves;  but  own  your  authority,  and  im- 
prove it  to  curb  the  proud  and  insolent,  such  as  would 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  England  though  under  what 
specious  pretence  soever.  Relieve  the  oppressed,  hear 
the  groans  of  poor  prisoners  in  England.  Be  pleased  to 
reform  the  abuses  of  all  professions;  and  if  there  be  any 
one  that  makes  many  poor  to  make  a  few  rich,  that  suits 
not  a  Commonwealth.  If  he  that  strengthens  your  ser- 
vants to  fight,  please  to  give  your  hearts  to  set  upon 
these  things,  in  order  to  his  glory  and  the  glory  of  your 
Commonwealth,  then  besides  the  benefit  England  shall  feel 
thereby  you  shall  shine  forth  to  other  nations,  who  shall 
emulate  the  glory  of  such  a  pattern,  and  through  the 
power  of  God  turn  into  the  like.'* 

England,  according  to  Cromwell,  owed  it  to  God  to 
take  the  lead.  The  genius  of  England  which  Milton  saw 
mewing  her  mighty  youth  was  ever  present  to  his 
thoughts.  Not  to  lag  behind,  but  to  lead;  alas!  of  late 
our  statesmen  seemed  to  have  reversed  the  order  of  this 
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cnrbing  tbe  opprwrioni  of  tlioce  who  make  xtuatj  poor  to 
make  <Mie  ridi. 

I  hsTs  dwelt  to  mncfa  on  the  bero-ei«aiplar  of  Iiide- 
prndnicr  that  I  hare  hardly  left  mjMtf  tipusa  to  do  moiv 
than  allude  to  tbe  otlier  *a-vtoee  of  tbe  sect  and  Its  man' 
ben  to  the  came  of  hmnanlty.  After  Cromwell,  IfUtm 
was  tbe  g;raitest  of  tbe  IndcfModeDta,  aa  be  waa  dds  at 
the  greatest  and  iiHMt  gifted  of  men.  Like  tbe  Lord  Pro- 
tector, the  foreign  aecretary.  of  the  Commoawealtfa 
■tanda  apart;  after  tb«D  there  is  no  third.  But  it  ia 
well  to  reoMoiber  tliat  this  sect,  poor,  proscribed,  and 
persecuted  as  it  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  serenteenth 
century,  gave  England  Andrew  Harrell,  one  of  tbe  flnt 
and  purest  of  Jonmalista ;  Defoe,  whose  "  Robinson  Crnaae" 
is  still  one  of  the  most  widelj  nod  books  In  our  Uters- 
ture;  and  John  Buuyan,  who  from  his  Jail  in  Bedtoid 
left  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progreas"  as  a  priceless  heritage  to  tbe 
world— for  fnan  the  point  of  view  of  church  order  and 
political  history.  Baptists  and  Congregationalists  are 
lodependenla.  In  the'  eighteenth  century.  Watts  and 
Doddridge  reatored  the  hymn  to  its  place  of  power  in  the 
cburcb,  and  Howard  displayed  that  consuming  ml  for 
humanity  which  orvteaped  all  barriers  at  race  and  rallg- 
ion.  In  our  own  century  the  Indepaidents  in  England 
and  in  AnMrica  have  taken  a  kading  part  in  the  gnat 
humanitarian  movements  of  the  day.  The  family  of  Ly- 
man Beecber  stands  Ant  among  those  who  contributed  to 
the  emancipation  of  the  American  Republic  from  tbe 
stain  ot  slavery,  and  in  this  country  the  movement  In 
favor  of  complete  religions  equality  has  ever  f ounil  in  the 
Independents  Its  foronaet  champioDs.  They  have  still 
work  to  do  in  many  directions  before  they  can  realize  the 
Cromwellian  ideal.  They  have  to  complete  the  union  <rf 
the  three  kingdoms  by  surer  means  than  those  which  olime 
were  passible  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  in  place  of 
Oliver's  great  Protestant  League  they  have  to  secure  tbe 
reunion  of  Christendom  on  a  basis  of  humanitarian  ac- 
tivity, and  to  secure  an  alliance  of  all  English-speaking 
peoples.  It  they  are  but  worthy  of  their  ancestry,  there 
ia  no  limit  to  the  beodlcent  inflaenee  which  they  will  be 
enabled  to  exorcise  upon  the  world.  Their  numbers  may 
not  be  many,  but  sovereignty  always  belmgs  to  the  few. 

"You  everywhere  concede,"  said  Hilton  to  Balmaslns, 
in  bis  'Second  Defence  of  the  People  ot  England,'  "that 
the  Independents  were  superior,  not  in  numbers,  but  in 
discipline  and  in  courage.  Hence  I  contend  that  tbey 
well  deserved  the  superiority  which  they  acquired;  tor 
nothiug  is  more  agreeable  to  the  order  (rf  nature  or  more 
for  the  interest  of  mankind  than  that  the  less  should  yield 
to  the  gmter.  not  in  numbers  but  in  wisdom  and  virtue. 
Thnee  who  excel  in  [M'udeace,  In  experience,  in  industry 
and  courage,  however  few  tbey  may  be,  will,  in  my 
opinion.  Anally  coDstitutes  the  majority  and  everywhere 
have  the  asceDdant." 


Uh.  pansiug  strange,  borne  on  light  laut;iitiT"»  lireath 
Through  the  rich  house  ot  life,  the  thouKbt  ot  dpath. 

Henry  Tvbkei-l,  in  Tht  Cealu,-y  Maoa 
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In  June  of  lost  year — some  months  before  the  founding 
of  tbe  American  wlition  of  the  Revtew  ar  Rxviews— 
Mr  W.  T.  Stead  offorad  through  tbe  columns  of  hia 
Kngltph  editioD,  than  Just  half  a  year  old,  a  prize  scholar- 
■hip  that  attracted  no  UtUe  attention  throughout  Oreat 
Britain.  The  prlie  was  to  consist  of  CSDO  a  jrear  for  three 
years— a  total  of  tlSOO—and  wag  offered  to  the  young 
woman  who  should  in  the  following  January  pass  the 
b«st  written  examination  in  the  contemporary  history 
and  politics  of  the  last  holt  of  the  year  1890.  In  an- 
nooncing  his  offer,  Mr, Stead  remarked:  " There  are  still 
maases  of  i^ngl i»h-'pf  n lii ng  women,  even  including  those 
who  take  an  occasional  Interest  Id  the  excitement  of 
'  elections,  who  never  follow  with  intelligent  attention  tbe 
drama  of  contemporary  history  as  it  is  utifold«l  to  tbe 
gaze  of  every  one  who  opens  a  newspaper.  The  old 
superstition,  bom  of  an  age  when  the  subjection  of 
wcHnen  was  the  most  unquestioned  dogma  of  the  dominant 
sex,  has  still  mffldent  vitality  to  doom  millions  of  pros- 
pective citizens  to  apathetic  indifference  t«  tbe  progress 
of  the  world.  The  concession  o'f  woman's  suffrage  will 
be  of  doubtful  benefit  It  it  only  adds  a  dead  weight  of 
ignorance  and  Indifference  in  petticoats  to  the  quite  suf- 
ficiently large  quantum  of  those  commodities  already  on 
the  register  in  unimpeachable  masculine  attire.  It  is  time 
that  tbe  duty  of  stimulating  the  interist  of  women  in  the 
history  of  their  own  time  was  recognlted  by  all  those  who 
are  concerned  about  tbe  welfare  of  the  commonweal.  It 
is  but  little  that  any  one  person  can  do,  but  the  need  is  so 
great  that  not  even  the  least  help  should  be  despised." 

Each  number  of  the  Rivuw  or  RxviEWs  publlsiies  a 
general  survey  of  tbe  events  and  movements  of  the  pre- 
ceding month,  followed  usually  by  a  i^ianicter  sketch  of 
a  leading  actor  in  the  contemporary  drama.  Taken  to- 
gether, the  articles  upon  the  Prt^rees  of  the  World  and 
the  character  sketches  cover  a  very  wide  field,  nor  could 
any  one  who  mastered  them  be  r^arded  as  wholly  unin- 
formed concerning  the  history  of  her  own  time.  Mr. 
Stead  proposed  therefore  to  award  the  scbolanhip  to  the 
jonng  woman  who  should  pass  the  beat  examination  in 
the  character  sketches  and  the  articles  upon  the  Progress 
of  Die  World  which  would  appear  in  the  Rbview  or 
RxviEWS  from  July  to  December,  1890,  both  Inclusive.  "  I 
have  considered  very  carefully,"  said  Mr.  Btead,  "whether 
it  would  be  better  to  take  tbe  examination  on  some  book, 
such  as  McCarthy's  'History  of  Our  Own  Times,'  but 
have  ultimately  decided  in  favor  of  the  above  plan,  and 
that  for  this  reason :  I  want  to  induce  tbe  cleverest  girls 
in  these  islands  to  take  an  interest  in  the  events,  tlie 
movements,  and  the  affairs  of  to-daj'.  An  examination 
of  the  current  file  of  Uie  London  Timet  would  be  too 
appalling.  An  examination  Id  a  half  year's  iaaue  of  the 
Spectator  would  be  lass  difficult,  but  it  would  not  attract 
so  many  coDipetitors,  nor  do  I  think  the  acidulated  pes- 
simism of  Ur.  Button's  old  age  altogether  the  kind  of 
political  writing  calculated  to  Incite  tbe  interest  and 
kindle  tbe  enthusiasm  of  our  young  women.  So  I  fall 
h»ck  on  the  Rbview  or  Reviews.  It  is  cheap;  it  is  in 
small  compos ;  and  I  plead  guilty  to  a  natural  preference 
for  the  views  and  convictions  which  fiud  expression  in 
its  pages." 

,  Hr.  Bt«>d.bi^evH  that  women  are  to  play  an  important 
part  in  tlie  Journalism  of  the  future,  and  he  intimated 
that  the  reading  and  study  tor  his  proposed  prize  might 


possibly  help  to  promote  an  interest  In  the  subject-matter 
of  journalism  which  would  lead  on  to  the  eucceesful  equip- 
ment of  one  or  more  yonng  women  for  such  work.  "The 
value  of  the  present  offer,"  he  remarks,  "  lies  not  so  much 
in  the  benefit  wliich  it  will  bring  to  the  one  successful 
competitor  as  iu  the  stimulus  which  it  will  give  to  the 
minds  of  the  multitude  of  girls  who  but  tor  such  a  com- 
petition might  never  have  looked  in  the  newspapers  for 
anything  but  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  the  Court 
Circular,  and  personal  gossip."  While  the  examination 
questions  were  to  be  set  with  reference  to  articles  and 
discussions  which  would  e,ppear  in  the  Riviaw  op  Re- 
viEwe,  it  was  nevertheless  expected  that  the  competitors 
would  have  consulted  their  newspaper  literature  and 
other  ordinary  sources  of  information  as  regularly  and 
freely  as  possible,  to  supplemoit  the  contents  of  their 
monthly  text-books. 

It  had  been  ascertained  that  the  total  expense  of  a 
young  woman  student  at  Newnham  or  Oirton  or  tbe 
Oiford  collies  woiUd  be  tuUy  met  by  tbe  hundred 
pounils  per  year,  many  students  In  those  colleges  accom- 
plishing it  easily  tor  eighty  pounds  or  ninety  pounds. 
But  in  order  to  allow  as  much  liberty  ot  choice  as  pos- 
sible, Mr.  Stead  announced  that  any  other  reasonable 
educational  alternative  which  th^  winner  of  tbe  prize  might 
prefer  to  a  course  at  a  woman's  college  would  he  permis- 
sible; and  he  suggested  as  a  poeaible  substitute  that  the 
three  years  be  spent  in  the  acquisition  of  modem  European 
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languages,  one  language  each  year,  with  residence  In 
FVance,  Oermany  or  Russia. — that  is,  in  tbe  home  of  the 
language  selected, — tor  at  least  a  portion  o(  the  ;«u-. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  Ave  hundred  dollars  a 
year  reproaeiits  a  much  larger  value  to  the  average  joung 
woman  In  Great  Britain  than  to  the  average  young 
woman  In  tbe  United  States,  The  contemporary  bistory 
scholarship,  therefore,  attracted  no  little  attention  and 
was  widely  diacuwed  la  tbe  British  press.  At  Arst  the 
moiiiniun  limit  of  age  was  fixed  at  twenty-five,  but  in 
response  to  several  very  plaintive  and  urgent  appeals  on 
the  port  ol  ladles  who  had  Just  passed  their  twenty-fifth 
year,  the  age  limit  was  raised  so  as  to  admit  all  young 
women  who  had  not  completed  their  twenty -seventh  year 
before  January  1,  ISBl.  It  was  explained  that  tbe  ex- 
amination would  so  far  as  possible  be  conducted  In  the 
locality  of  the  persons  preseiitiug  themselves  (or  examina' 
tion.  The  hint  was  also  thrown  out  that  "a  wonum  who 
does  not  read  a  daily  paper  would  find  very  little  chance 
of  passing  an  examination  in  a  series  of  ariicles  which  are 
neceesarily  so  much  condensed  as  to  assume  a  knowledge 
of  outside  events  tvhlch  conid  only  be  gained  from  the 


original  thought,  or  other  specially  praiseworthy  quali' 


n  for  the  scholarddp  oI  coolemporary 
history  was  held  on  Saturday  evening,  Januai;  17th,  at 
various  centres  throughout  Oreat  Britain.  One  hundred 
and  six  candidates  presented  themselves  for  competitioo 
and  were  examined  in  the  (oUowing  twenty-five  centres: 
London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds, 
Newcastle,  Hull,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  BeUast, 
Cheltenliam,  Nottingham,  Cork,  Dundee,  Bristol,  Aber- 
deen, Sheffield,  Lincoln,  Derby,  Reading,  Cambridge,  Lin- 
lithgow, Killomey,  Cardiif .  Sixteen  main  questions  were 
propounded  to  the  candidates,  who  were  not  required  to  ': 
answer  more  than  ten  o(  them.  On  account  of  Uie  en- 
trance Into  the  competition  of  a  few  Anglo-Colonial 
young  women  in  India,  South  Africs  and  Deraarara,  the 
final  award  of  the  prize  was  considerably  delayed. 

In  addition  to  tbe  106  competitora  who  sent  in  papen 
for  Uie  main  prlzee  there  weT«  19  papers  sent  in  subse- 
quently in  rsqionBe  to  an  offer  of  three  prizes  of  (OS,  flS, 
and  tlO  respectively,  for  the  beet  papers  which  readers  of 
the  Review  or  Ravtrwa  could  fill  out  at  leisure  with 
Uie  Rivnw  or  any  other  reference  materials  at  and  for 
consultation. 

The  awards  were  made  by  an  experienced  English  ex- 
aminer, and  It  was  found  that  tbe  markings  of  two  young 
ladles  who  headed  the  list  were  exactly  the  same.  These 
were  Miss  Blanche  Oram  of  Manchester,  Emd  Miss  Helen 
Bayes  o(  London.  Next  In  the  order  of  excellence  were  the 
papeis  of  MJBS  Alice  Kerr  of  Cork,  Ireland,  and  Miss  Ellen 
V.Wheeler,  of  Winterboume,  Gloucestershire,  whose 
mai'kings  were  equal;  and  Mia  Wheeler,  being  under 
twenty-one,  secured  one  of  the  ten-pound  prizes,  the 
otlier  two  going  to  Miss  Eerr  and  to  Miss  Mary  Wilsm 


In  addition  to  the  main  prize  It  was  further  announced 
that  honor  certificates  would  be  awarded,  (1)  for  tbe 
beat  examination  paper  sent  in  by  any  competitor  regard- 
less of  age;  (2)  for  the  best  examination  paper  sent  in  by  - 
any  competitor  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and 
twenty-five;  (3)  for  the  best  examination  paper  sent  in 
by  cranpetitors  under  twenty-one;  and  to  each  of  these 
honor  certificates  was  to  he  attached  the  sum  of  KO.  - 
Further  than  this  a  certain  number  of  certificates  of 
merit  would  be  issued  to  those  competitors  whose  papers 
showed  exceptional    painstaking,   industry,   application, 
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THE  NEIV  WEST. 


Of  HolTwood,  Count;  Sown,  Ireluid,  whoHe  markiDga 
gKve  her  tliird  rauk.  IncludiDg  those  wboae  nameH  have 
Xxea  given.  aS  out  of  the  lOQ  obtslnsd  certltlcatee  ot  merit. 
Mfn  BesBte  King  of  Twickenham  College,  Twickenham, 
obtained  the  flre-pound  prize. 

Ot  the  two  Buccessful  competitor  for  the  scholarship. 
Hiss  BlBDche  Oram  Is  a  joumallst,  and  Ifies  Helen  Bajes 
is  a  teoctm-.    Uln  Alice  Eerr  «nd  Ulffi  King  also  are 

Since  tba  £300  prize  Is  to  be  divided,  bo  that  the  half 
would  be  Insufilcient  to  Eupport  a.  >*oung  woman  in  a 
dniventit}-  course.  It  1h  fortmiate  that  neither  Hiss  Oram 
nor  Hiss  Bayes  desires  to  attend  college.  Mis  Oram 
decides  to  devote  her  shore  to  the  study  of  modem  lan- 
guages, while  MlBB  Bayee  vrtU  use  hoiB  to  enable  her  to 
complete  the  studies  necessary  to  take  her  degree  of  B.  A, 
in  the  London  University,  towards  which  she  hod  almidy 
accomplifihal  considerable  work.  Miss  Blanche  Oram  is 
the  daughter  of  a  woollen  manufacturer  In  I^ncashire. 
When  at  a  girl's  private  sdiool  In  Kilbourne  she  began 
to  write  for  Atalaata,  having  been  "an  luveterate 
scribbler  from  her  earliest  childhood,  writing  stories  and 
verwB  as  far  back  as  she  can  remember  for  sheer  lore  of 
it."  Her  father  died  four  years  ago,  since  which  time 
die  and  her  sisters  have  been  obliged  to  face  the  necessity 
of  making  their  own  way  In  the  world.  HIn  Blanche 
took  In  joamaliBm,  one  of  her  sisters  became  a  hospital 
nurse,  and  another  is  In  training  for  the  sta^.  For  the 
past  year  Miss  Oram  has  made  a  living  by  her  contribu- 
tiODS  to  Manchester  newapapers,  but  her  bent  of  mind  is 
literary  ratiier  than  journalistic,  and  her  aspirations  are 
much  more  In  the  direction  of  vene  and  fiction  than  in 
that  of  polilicB  and  contemporary  history.  In  Mies  Char- 
lotte Yonge's  Monthiy  Packet  for  June  there  appears  a 
graceful  little  fairy  tale  by  Mies  Oram. 

Hi»  Helen  Bayes  is  of  a  very  dlfterent  type.  Bbe  is  a 
member  ot  the  Horlety  of  Friends,  and  was  bom  at  Dal- 
ston  and  educated  at  the  Friends'  school  at  Ackworth  and 
at  York.  In  1886  she  went  to  London  to  study  at  Uni- 
versity College.  Since  188T  the  has  been  teaching  at  the 
Hotmt  Scbuol  in  tlie  city  ot  York.    Hiss  Bayes  was  26, 


and  Miss  Oram  Si,  when  their  names  and  ages  were 
entered  for  the  competition.  The  accompanying  pictures 
of  Miss  Bayes,  Miss  Oram,  BUbs  Kerr,  and  Miss  Wheeler, 


Mian  BLIXIt  T.  wwagt.Mi 


wlU  be  Interesting  In  this  collntry  as  diowing  types  ot  the 
self-helping,  studious,  ambitious  young  Rngii«h  women 
of  to-day. 


THE  NEW  WEST. 


stand  up,  my  West  1  Lift  thy  young,  noble  head 
On  the  strong  pillar  of  thy  proud,  wbit«  throat, 
And  let  thy  gold  hair  on  the  sea  winds  floatj 

In  the  world's  march  keep  step  with  lofty  tread, 

And  firm.     If  passion  from  the  South  has  fled, 

And  from  the  North  and  East  there  yet  remains 
Ite  leaping  fire  in  thy  full,  swelling  veins  \ 

It  others  have  forgot  the  flag  that  led 
To  Independent  freedom,  and  dow  fail 

To  rest  In  their  own  strength  and  pride,  and  try 
To  ape  the  older  nations,  thou,  my  West, 
Stand  true,  and  let  that  stem  eye  never  quail 

As  long  as  thou  hast  breath  for  freedom's  cry, 

And  a  strong,  passionate  heart  within  thy  breast. 

Ella  HiaaiNsoN,  in  the  Pacific  Maga 
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Wbittier— wbo  emsncipBted  our  literature  from  Its  Puri- 
tan subJecUon." 

"Holmes'B  devotioD  to  the  two  mosee  of  eciouce  and 
letters  (he  wm  a  phyKicioa)  was  uniform  sod  witiring,  aa 
it  was  also  to  the  two  literary  forms  of  verse  and  prose. 
But  althougb  a  man  of  letters,  like  the  other  eminent 
men  of  lett^re  in  New  England,  he  had  no  tra<:«  of  the 
Bohemian.  Willis  was  the  only  noted  literary  Hgure  thai 
ever  took  Boston  for  a  seaport  in  Bohemia,  and  he  early 
discovered  his  error.  Nowhere  has  the  Bohemian  tradi- 
tion been  more  happily  and  completely  shattered  than  in 
the  circle  to  which  Holmes  returned  from  his  Em«pean 
gtudies  to  take  hla  place." 


A  PATRIARCH  OF  OUR  LITERATURE. 


;e  Will  lam  Curtis, 


1  Olive 


II  Kolm 


In  hia  sketch  of  Oliver  Wendell  Hohnesin  Harper'i,  Mr, 
Oeorge  William  Curtis  begs  off  fur  the  once  from  the 
Emersonian  prohiNtion  of  superlatives;  in  their  turn,  the 
readers  of  his  most  delightful  and  appreciative  paper  will 
hardly  be  constrained  within  the  Ihnits  of  the  positive 
and  comparative  in  adjudging  praise. 

It  has  now  been  something  over  sixty  years  since  Mr. 
Holmes  appeared  on  the  literary  courae ;  it  has  been  fifty- 
four  years  since  his  Metrical  Essay  delivered  beforb  the 
Phi  Beta  Eappa  Society  was  almoiit  at  once  judged  to  be 
one  of  the  literary  landmarks  o(  the  halt-century ;  and 
EtUI,  after  thfse  two  generations  of  song,  the  well-beloved 
old  man  guides  with  on  equable  hand — to  borrow  Mr. 
Curtls'B  favorite  figure — hia  nobly  matched  steeds  of  poe- 
try and  prose. 


Nothing  is  of  more  significance  in  fai^  literary  life  than 
the  reform  he  irresistibly  ushered  in  on  the  old  Puritsii 
formality  and  severity  and  dismalnew,  "  WillLs  was  the 
sign  of  the  breaking  spell,  but  his  light  touch  could  not 
avail.  The  Puritan  spell  could  bo  broken  only  by  the 
Puritan  force.  And  it  is  the  lineal  descendants  of  Puri- 
tanism, often  thu  sons  of  clerKyincn — Emerson  and 
Holmes  and  Lowell,  and  Longfellow  and  Ilawthorac  and 


"As  a  reader  Holmes  was  a  permanent  challenge  of 
Mrs.  Browning's  sighing  regret  that  poets  never  read 
their  own  verses  to  their  worth.  ,  .  .  Hohnes's  readings 
were  like  improvisations.  The  poems  were  expressed  and 
interpreted  by  the  whole  personality  of  the  poet.  The 
most  subtle  touch  of  thought,  the  melody  of  fond  regret, 
the  brilliant  passage  of  description,  the  culmination  of 
latent  fun  exploding  in  a  keen  and  resistless  jest,  all  these 
were  vivified  in  the  sensidva  play  of  manner  and  modu- 
lationJtot  tone  of  the  reader,  so  that  a  poem  by  Holmes  at 
{he  &rvBrd  commencement  dinner  was  one  of  the  antici- 
pated delights  that  never  failed." 

However,  there  have  been  many  greater  professors  than 
Dr.  Holmes,  many  better  scientific  essays  written  than 
his,  there  have  been  some  much  greater  poets,  but  never 
has  there  been  nor  ever  will  there  be  such  an  Autocrat  of 
the  Breakfast  Table  as  he.  Homer  may  nod,  but  it  is 
safe  to  say  the  Autocrat  never  Indulged  in  forty  winks. 
"  There  ore  few  books  that  leave  more  distinctly  the  im- 
pression of  a  mind  teeming  with  richee  of  many  kinds. 
It  is,  in  the  Yankee  phrase,  thoroughly  wideawake. 
There  Is  no  languor,  and  it  permits  none  in  the  reader, 
who  must  move  along  the  page  warily,  lest  in  the  gay 
profusion  of  the  grove,  unwittingly  defrauding  tiimself  of 
delight,  he  miss  some  flower  half  hidden,  some  gem 
chance-dropped,  some  darting  bird," 

Mr.  Curtis  poys  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  masterly  way 
in  which  Dr.  Holmes  has  adapted  the  colloquial  habit  in 
his  writings ;  his  charming  trick  of  delicately  taking  the 
arm  of  his  reader  In  camaraderie  and  conversing  about 
the  characters  of  his  story.  Thackeray  knew  this  power 
too.  Perhaps  to  it  especially  is  to  be  attributed  the  en- 
thusiastic personal  interest  that  both  these  authors  have 
excited  in  their  readers.  Perhaps  It  especially  will  moke 
this  number  of  Harper''^,  witii  its  fine  frontispiece  por- 
trait of  Dr.  Holmes,  a  particular  treasure  and  souvenir. 

A  CsnadUa  Scholar's  Opinion  of  Holmes  the  Author. 
It  is  of  Holmes  as  personified  in  his  works  rather  than 

of  the  man  Holmes  that  Mr.  George  Stewart,  LL.D.,  of 
Canada  writes  in  the  .4rfn<(  for  July. 

THE  POET. 

"  As  a  poet  he  differs  uiucli  from  his  contemporaries, 
but  the  standai'd  he  has  reached  is  as  high  as  that  which 
has  been  ottained  by  Lowell  and  Longfellow.  In  lofty 
verse  ho  is  Mrong  and  unconventional,  writing  always 
with  a  limi  gras{>  on  his  subject,  and  emphasizing  his  per- 
fect knowledge  of  melody  and  metre.  As  a  writer  of 
occasional  vei'se  he  lias  nut  bad  en  equal  in  our  time,  and 
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fais  pen  tor  threeecore  years  bu  besD  put  to  trequent  uee 
in  ccIebratioD  ot  all  sorts  of  events,  whether  military. 
Uterarj,  or  scieatinc.  Bayard  Taylor  said,  -He  lifted  the 
oixasioiial  into  the  clamif, '  and  the  phrase  happily  ex- 
pmsea  the  truth.  The  vivacious  charatrter  or  hi«  nature 
nodily  lends  itself  to  work  of  this  sort,  and  though  the 
printed  page  gives  the  roador  the  sparkling  epigi'ani  and 
the  graceful  lines,  clear-cut  always  and  full  of  soul,  the 
pleasure  is  not  quite  the  same  as  seeing  and  hearing  bint 
redte  his  own  poems,  In  the  company  o(  congeoint  friends. 
His  songs  are  full  ol  sunshloe  and  heart,  and  bis  literary 
manner  wins  by  its  simplicity  and  tendemew.  Dr. 
Holmes's  coloring;  is  invariably  artistic.  Nothing  in  his 
rem  oSends  the  eye  or  grates  unpleasantly  upon  the  ear. 
He  is  a  true  mnsiclan,  and  his  story,  jolte,  or  posii^ 
fancy  is  always  joined  to  a  measure  wliich  never  holts." 


"It  is  the  intense  bine  of  our  skiea,  the  vostness  of  iiur 
mountains,  the  Dercenera  of  our  rivers,  the  widouetsof  our 
plains,  the  roughness  of  our  seas  that  form  the  chanic* 
teristic  of  our  land.  There  is  nothing  measured,  small, 
nor  petty,  in  South  Africa.  We  recall  once,  many  years 
ago,  travelling  from  Port  Elizabeth  to  Orobamstown  in 


"His  novels  are  object  lessons,  each  one  having  been 
writtm  with  a  well-defined  purpose  in  view.  But  unlihe 
most  novels  with  a  purpose,  the  three  which  he  has 
written  are  nowise  dull.  The  first  of  the  set  is  -The  Pro- 
feaeor's  Story;  or,  Elsie  Tenner,'  the  second  is  'The 
Ouordian  Angel.'  written  when  the  author  was  in  his 
prime,  and  thu  third  is  'A  Mortal  Antipathy.'  written 
only  a  (ew  years  ago.  In  no  sense  are  theae  works  com- 
monplace. Tlieir  art  is  very  superb,  and  while  they 
amuse,  they  afford  the  reader  much  opportunity  for  re- 
flection." 


But  it  is  upon  three  of  his  books  that  the  literary 
reputatim  of  Dr.  Holmes  will  rest,  Mr.  Btewart  Is  of 
opinion.  These  ore,  "The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table."  one  of  the  most  "thoughtful,  graceful  and  able 
invastigations  into  philosophy  and  culture  ever  written"; 
"The  Profesor  at  the  Breakfast  Table,"  a  booh  full  of 
the  '  gentle  humor  and  keen  analyses  of  the  fulliee  and 
foibles  oC  human  kind."  and  "The  Poet."  less  huuioruus 
than  "The  Autocrat,"  but  more  profound. 


Of  Holmes's  latest  work  Dr. Stewart  says :  "The  reader 
will  experience  a  fa-llng  of  sadness,  when  he  takes  up  Dr. 
Holmes's  last  booh,  'Over  the  Tea-cups,'  for  there  are 
indications  in  the  work  which  warn  the  public  that  the 
genial  pso  will  write  hereafter  less  frequently  than  ubuhI. 
It  Is  a  witty  and  delightful  book,  recalling  the  Autocrat, 
tlie  Professor,  and  the  Poet,  and  yet  preseutlug  features 
Dot  to  be  found  in  either.  The  author  dwells  on  his  ad- 
rani-ing  years,  but  this  he  does  Dot  do  in  a  querulous 
fashion.  Be  speaks  of  his  contemporaries,  and  compares 
the  aga  of  old  trees,  and  over  the  tea-cups  a  thousand 
quaint,  curious,  and  qileodid  thiugs  are  laid.  The  work 
bikes  a  wide  range,  but  there  is  more  sunshine  than  any- 
thing else,  and  that  indeflnable  charm,  peculiar  to  the 
antbor,  enrichee  every  page." 

THE  FASCINATION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
"Stray  Thoughts  on  Ssuth  Africa, "  in  the  Forhtightly 
for  July,  is  signed  hy"A  South  African,"  but  even  if  yon 
read  it  with  your  eyea  shut  it  would  be  Identified  in  a 
■niDote  as  the  handiwork  of  the  woman  of  geoius  who 
gave  us  tbe  "Story  of  a  South  African  Farm."  An  there 
is  only  oDe  Rhodes  in  South  Africa,  so  there  is  only  one 
Wiw  Scbreiner,  and  tlie  Cape  is  fortunate  indeed  in  pro- 
docing's  stateamaD  to  make  history  and  a  writer  of  geuius 
(o  reojid  it.  Here  is  Miss  Schrelner's  accuuut  of  tlie 
BCOMtry  which  gave  her  birth:— 


a  post-cart  with  a  woman  just  come  from  England.  All 
day  we  hod  travelled  up  through  the  buiji,  and  at  mid- 
night came  out  on  a  height  where  before  us,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  stretched  tbe  bush,  without  break  or 
sign  of  human  habitation.  She  bugan  to  sob;  and,  in 
reply  to  our  questions,  could  only  say  inarticulately, 
'Oh,  it  is  so  terrible!    There  is  bo  much  of  it!' 

"It  Is  this  'bo  much'  for  whit^h  tlie  true  South  African 
longs  when  he  leaves  his  native  land.  The  little  lane,  the 
pond,  tbe  cottage  with  roses  climbing  over  the  porch,  the 
old  woman  going  down  the  lane  in  her  red  cloak  driving 
hor  cow,  the  porks  with  the  boards  of  notice,  the  little  bill 
with  the  church  and  ruin  beyond,  opjircBS  and  suiTocata 
us.  Amidst  the  art  of  Florence  and  Venice,  B:nid  the 
civilization  of  London  and  Paris,  in  thecrowded  druwlng- 
I'oom,  surrounded  by  alt  that  wealth  and  culture  and 
human  fellowship  can  supply,  there  come  back  to  us 
remembrances  of  still  Karoo  nights,  when  n'e  stood  alone 
under  the  stars  and  heanl  the  silence;  and  we  return. 
Europe  cannot  satisfy  ub.  Tbe  sharp  business  man  who 
mokes  money  at  the  'fields'  and  goes  to  etid  hia  lite  in 
Europe,  comes  back  at  the  end  of  two  years.  You  osk 
bim  why  be  ruturned.  He  looks  at  you  in  a  curious  way, 
with  his  head  on  oue  side,  and  replies  meditatively; 
'There's  no  room,  you  kuow.     It's  so  free  here. '    NeillHT 
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can  you  entnp  him  into  further  explanations.  South 
Africa  is  like  a  large  fascinating  wonum,  with  regard  to 
whom  those  who  see  her  for  the  first  time  wonder  at  the 
power  she  exercises,  and  those  who  come  close  to  her  fall 
under  it,  and  never  leave  her  for  anything  smaller  be- 
cause she  liberates  them."^ 

THK  KAROO. 

Olive  Schreiner  loves  South  Africa  but  she  idolizes  the 
Karoo,  and  there  are  three  or  four  pages  of  her  favorite 
retreat.  The  Karoo,  she  maintains,  is  the  sanatorium  of 
the  world;  it  is  dry,  stimulating,  and  will  attract  in- 
valids from  everywhere.  The  following  is  a  passage  in 
which  she  attempts  to  enable  us  to  understand  why  the 
Karoo  is  the  home  of  her  heart: — 

**The  Bushman  and  the  wild  buck  have  come,  they 
crept  over  the  scene  and  are  gone,  and  the  Englishman 
with  his  horse  and  gun  have  come ;  but  the  plain  lies, 
with  its  sharp  stones  turned  to  the  sky,  as  it  has  lain  for 
a  million  years  unchanged.  It  is  not  fear  one  feels  with 
the  clear  blue  sky  above  one;  that  which  creeps  over 
one  is  not  dread.  It  was  amid  such  scenes  as  these,  amid 
motionless,  immeasurable  silence,  that  the  Oriental  mind 
first  framed  its  noblest  conception  of  the  Unseen,  the  *I 
am  that  I  am*  of  the  Hebrew.  Not  less  wonderful  is  the 
Karoo  at  night,  when  the  stars  of  the  Milky  Way  form  a 
band  across  the  sky.  You  stand  alone  outside,  you  see 
the  velvet  blue-black  vault  rising  slowly  on  one  side  of 
the  g^reat  horiaon  and  sinking  on  the  other ;  the  earth 
is  so  motionless,  the  silence  is  so  intense  you  almost  seem 
to  hear  the  stars  move.  Nor  less  wonderful  are  the 
moonlight  nights,  when  you  sit  alone  on  a  kopje  and  the 
moon  has  risen  across  the  plain,  and  the  soft  light  is  over 
everything ,  even  the  stones  are  beautiful ;  and  what  you 
have  dreamed  about  human  love  and  fellowship,  and 
never  grasped,  you  believe  in  then.  Hardly  less  beauti- 
ful is  the  sunrise  when  the  hills  which  have  been  purple 
turn  to  gold,  and  suddenly  the  rays  of  light  shoot  fifty 
miles  across  the  plain  and  make  every  drop  on  the  ice 
plants  sparkle.  Not  less  lovely  are  the  sunsets;  you  go 
out  in  the  ev^iings;  the  fierce  heat  of  the  day  is  over;  as 
you  walk  a  cool  breath  touches  your  cheek ;  you  look  up, 
and  all  the  hills  are  turned  pink  and  purple,  and  a  curious 
light  lies  on  the  top  of  the  Karoo  bushes;  they  are 
gilded;  then  it  vanishes,  and  all  along  the  west  there  are 
bars  of  gold  against  a  pale  emerald  sky,  and  then  ever>'- 
thing  begins  to  turn  gray.  In  the  Karoo  there  are  also 
mirages.  As  you  travel  along  the  great  plains,  more 
e^jecially  between  Beaufort  and  De  Aar,  you  may  almost 
reckon  to  see  on  a  hot  summer  day,  away  on  the  horizon, 
beautiful  lakes  with  the  sunlight  sparkling  on  the  water, 
and  islands  and  palm  trees,  domes  and  minarets  on  the 
mainland,  and  snow-capped  mountains  rising  behind 
them.  If  you  stop  for  half  an  hour  watching  them  you 
will  stiU  see  them.** 

HOW  TO  PAINT  THE  MAP  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  her  paper  as 
merely  describing  natural  scenery.  It  1$  an  attempt,  and 
on  the  whole  a  successful  attempt,  to  ex|)lain  the  political 
position  of  South  Africa;— 

**To  gra^  our  unique  condition  more  clearly,  it  will  be 
well  to  take  a  blank  map  of  South  Africa,  and  to  pass 
over  the  entire  map  from  east  to  west,  from  north  to 
south,  from  the  Zambesi  to  Cape  Town,  from  Walfisch 
Bay  to  Kaflrland,  a  coating  of  dark  paint,  lighter  in  the 
west,  to  represent  the  yellow-tinted  Bushmen,  Hottentots, 
and  half-caste  native  races,  and  darker,  mounting  up  to  the 
deepest  black,  in  the  extreme  east,  to  represent  the  vast 


numbers  of  the  black-skinned  Bantu  to  be  found  there. 
From  no  part  of  the  map,  from  no  spot  so  large  that  a 
pin's  point  might  be  set  down  there,  will  this  layer  of 
paint  representing  the  aboriginal  native  races  be  absent; 
it  will  be  darker  here  and  lighter  there,  but  always 
present.  If  now  we  wish  to  represent  the  earliest  Euro- 
pean element,  the  Boer  or  Dutch-Huguenot,  we  shall  have 
to  pass  over  the  whole  map  lines  and  dots  of  blue  paint, 
thicker  in  some  parts,  scarcer  in  others,  but  hardly  any- 
where entirely  absent.  And  if  we  now  wish  to  repre- 
sent the  English  element  we  shall  have  again  to  pass  over 
the  entire  map,  from  the  2«ambesi  to  Cape  Agulhas,  a 
fine  layer  of  red  paint,  thinner  here,  thicker  there,  but 
never  wholly  absent.  If  we  add  a  few  insignificant  dots 
on  the  extreme  east  coast,  to  represent  the  Portuguese, 
our  racial  map  will  be  complete. '* 


V 


A  MIXED  POPULATION. 

There  is  probably  not  a  civilized  roof  in  South  Africa 
which  covers  people  of  only  one  nationality ;  as  a  rule 
they  are  of  three  or  four.  We  take  a  typical  Cape  house- 
hold before  us  at  the  moment:  the  father  is  English,  the 
mother  half  Dutch  and  half  French-Huguenot,  with  a 
French  name,  the  children  sharing  three  nationalities; 
the  governess  is  a  Scotchwoman,  the  cook  a  Zulu,  the 
housemaid  half  Hottentot  and  half  Dutch,  the  kitchen- 
girl  half  Dutch  and  half  slave,  the  stableboy  a  Kafir,  and 
the  little  girl  who  waits  at  table  a  Basuto.  This  house- 
hold is  a  type  of  thousands  of  others  to  be  found  every- 
where throughout  Africa." 

The  question  of  questions  is  whether  or  not  they  can 
make  of  these  opposed  and  confiicting  races  a  united 
whole.  In  the  next  article  she  promises  to  give  us  au 
account  of  some  of  the  conditions  and  individuals  that  at 
the  present  moment  influence  the  future  of  the  Cape. 
The  article  will  be  awaited  with  interest,  for  nothing 
could  be  more  charming  than  to  read  Olive  Schreiner's 
account  of  Mr.  Rhodes. 


MR.  ALBERT  PELL. 
A  Poor  Law  Reformer  of  the  Old  School. 

The  first  place  in  the  curr^it  number  of  Help  is  devoted 
to  an  account  of  an  interview  with  BCr.  Fell,  a  member 
of  the  old  school  of  political  economists,  to  whom  out- 
door relief  is  the  accursed  thing.  Mr.  Pell  belongs  to  a 
school  which  has  had  its  day,  and  he  is  in  pronounced 
opposition  to  the  tendencies  of  the  present  times.  But 
lir.  Pell  is  a  man  who  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  subject 
with  which  he  deals.  He  puts  forward  no  proposition 
which  he  has  not  tested  in  practical  administration,  and 
his  experience  is  as  great  and  as  varied  as  that  of  any 
person  who  deals  with  the  subject  at  the  present  time. 
Mr.  Pell's  interview  is  full  of  acute  observation  and 
embodies  the  result  of  a  life  spent  in  the  service  of  the 
poor.  The  following  list  of  books  which  Mr.  Pell  has 
drawn  up  for  those  who  wish  to  study  the  question  of 
Poor  Law  Relief  will  be  found  very  useful.  The  best 
work  on  the  subject  is  ''  Aschrott's  Study  of  the  English 
Poor  Law  System."  Aschrott  was  a  German  sent  by 
Prince  Bismarck  to  draw  up  a  report  of  our  system  for 
guidance  of  the  Germans.  He  is  an  extremely  able  and 
acurate  writer ;  his  book  has  been  translated  into  English. 
There  are  all  the  facts  that  are  necessary  to  a  due  un- 
derstanding of  our  system.  In  addition,  here  is  a  list  of 
some  of  the  lMX>k8  which  should  be  on  the  library  table 
of  any  one  who  deals  ynXh  the  question  of  Poor  Law 
Relief:— 

"The  History  of  the  Poor  Lava's,  with  Obeervatioos," 
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by  Richard  Burn,  LL.  D.,  17«.  -A  History  of  the 
EDgUah  Poor  Iaw,"  by  Sir  Oen.  Nicholla;  dedicated  to 
Uks  Bocu^  of  Gaardlana  of  the  serersl  Poor  L>w  Unions 
in  England  and  Ireland  (John  Murray,  1854) .  Profemor 
Fawoett  on  "  Panperisin."  Dr.  Chabnere's  "  Christian  and 
Econtmiic  Polity  of  a  Nation."  "Tbe  Original,"  I7 
"nKHasa  Walker,  barriBter-at-law,  and  one  of  the  police 
nutf^istratea  of  the  metropolis.  "What  Social  Clanea 
Owe  to  Each  Other,"  by  Frofeosor  Sumner  (New  York: 
Harper  Brothere).  Arthur  Yotu^'s  "Travels  in  Pranca," 
&1  part,  p.  438,  2d  edition.  Report  of  the  Poor  I^w 
Commiafd<ni,  1B31.  Reports  to  the  Foreign  Office  on  Poor 
Laws  in  Foreign  CoontrieH ;  with  introductory  remark! 
by  Andrew  Doyle  (Parliamentary  VafKt,  ISTS) .  Reports 
ot  the  Poor  Idw  Conference*,  1676  to  18110  (Knight  ft 
Co.).  Local  Government  Board  Annual  R(^rta  — Irt 
Rept.,  1871-72:  Edward  Wodehouse  on  " Out-Relief, " 
£d  Rept.,  1872-78;  Albert  PeU  on  "Out-door  BeUef  In 
Brixworth  Union,"  3d  Rept.,  1878-74;  Rev.  Wm.  Bury 
on  "  Out-door  Relief  in  Brixworth  Union "  1  by  Henry 
Longley.  "  Poor  I*w  Administration  in  London  " ;  Octavia 
HOI, "Relief:  Offlcial  and  Volunteer  Agencies  in  Adminis- 
terlng";  and  Col.  Lynedocb  Gardiner. 

The  method  by  which  reform  may  be  effected  will  be 
fonnd  fairly  stated  in  the  2d  and  8d  Reports  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  the  case  of  the  Brixworth  Union 
in  Northamptonshire. 

In  reply  to  a  queation  Mr.Pell  said: — 

"I  think  you  exaggerate  the  feeling  in  favor  of  out- 
door relief.  I  am  an  East  Londoner;  my  father  was  bom 
there  I  have  spent  much  of  my  life  in  tbe  midst  ot 
the  papulation  which  is  supposed  to  demand  most  of  the 
sympathy  and  tlie  compassion  of  your  philanthropic 
reformen,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  Xo  say  that  I  would  un- 
dertake to  fight  a  guardian  election  in  any  part  of  the 
East  End  where  out-door  relief  has  been  abolished,  and 
win  it  on  the  strength  of  the  feeling  in  opposition  to  out- 
door relief.  It  is  the  most  potent  engine  yet  devised  to 
drag  down  the  rates  ot  wages  to  starvation  limit. 

"In  the  East  of  London  we  found  that  when  we  abol- 
IshMl  out-door  relief  the  sweaters  simply  raised  the  wi^es 
by  tbe  amount  ot  the  hulp  the  workers  had  been  receiving 
from  the  rates.  A  certain  minimum  is  indispensable  to 
keep  body  and  soul  tgetber.  Wliere  out-door  relief  Is 
given,  the  sweater  simply  makes  up  the  margin,  and  so 
reduces  wages;  when  no  relief  is  given  he  baa  to  pay  tlie 
nun  which  is  neoeasary  to  keep  his  men  going.  All  this, 
however,  is  mere  ABC,  and  has  been  verifled  over  and 
over  again.  If  you  want  to  reduce  wages,  give  out-door 
relief,  and,"  said  Mr.  Pell,  brightening  up  as  be  talked, 
"there  can  be  no  greater  mistake  in  the  world  than  to 
think  that  the  East  Londtmers  are  to  be  pitied.  I  have  a 
greot  admiration  lor  the  denizens  ot  East  London.  They 
ore  self-reliant,  energetic,  highly  vitalized  people.  The 
happinen,  the  buoyancy,  and  the  good  spirits  are  to  be 
found  not  In  the  West,  but  in  the  East.  They  are  a 
h^ipier  set  ot  people  than  you  take  them  to  be,  and  if 
you  leave  thmn  alone  they  would  work  out  their  own 
mlvatian  much  better  than  you  think. 

-In  seventeen  years  la  Brixworth  Union,  since  we  dis- 
continued out-door  reUef,  we  have  saved  the  rates  a  grotis 
(am  of  £00,000,  which  Is  equivalent  to  a  money  grant 
to  each  householder  in  the  Union  ot  £20,  and  all  this 
wiihout  any  real  hardship.  When  we  began  in  Brixworth 
c«  person  in  every  thirteen  was  a  pauper,  and  there 
were  out-door  paupers  in  every  one  of  the  thirty-six 
psiitJies  of  the  Union  in  1876.  Mow,  in  nineteen  par- 
iahes  we  have  no  out-door  paupers,  and  in  seven  no 
pnupvra  at  any  kind  In  or  out  of  tlie  workhouso.    In- 


stead ot  one  pauper  In  thirteen,  the  proportion  is  now 
one  in  a  biindred  and  one,  aud  instead  of  the  numbers  in 
tbe  workhouse  having  gone  up,  as  people  d(N:lared,  they 
have  actually  gone  down." 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  IN  AMERICA. 
In  the  July  Forum  there  is  an  article  on  "  University 
Extension"  by  Profeesor  Herbert  B.  Adams,  of  the  Julius 
Hopkins  University,  who  may  be  regsnied  as  tJiejip<*tle 
of  this  educational  movement  in  America-.  To  the  author 
of  this  article  and  ^t  a  more  comprehensive  paper  upon 
"University  Elxtenslon  and  Its  Loaders," in  the  July  num- 
ber ot  the  Review  or  Rxviawe,  was  unanimously 
awarded  at  the  Albany  Convocation,  July  10th,  Uie  Re- 
gents' prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  offered  on  briialt  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  best 
printed  contribution  to  the  subject.  The  Review  or 
Ebvibwb  shares  public  honors  with  the  FnruM  in  tbe 
timely  presentation  ot  this  important  theme,  and  taktsi 
pleasure  in  reviewing  the  Forum  article,  which  concerns 
more  especially  recent  American  experiments  in  Uni- 
versity Extension,  while  our  own  account  includes  the 
whole  subject  from  its  flntt  beginnings  In  England  and 
the  United  States. 


The  author  describes  in  detail  the  Anit  practical  Intro- 
duction ot  University  Extension  methoila  into  this  country 
through  the  American  Library  AmiociBtioD,  to  which  Dr. 
Adams  presented  the  subject  in  September,  1887,  and 
again  In  September.  1890.  Mr. J.N.I^med,  superinten- 
dent ot  the  Buff  alo  Library, engaged  Dr.  E<)ward  W.  Bemis, 
a  graduate  ot  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  to  give,  in 
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the  winter  of  1887-88,  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  upon 
**  Economic  Questions  of  the  Day/'  with  a  printed  syllabus 
and  class  discussions.  Aside  from  its  pioneer  and  suc- 
cessful character,  this  course  was  remarkable,  first  for  its 
educating  influence  upon  the  entire  community  through 
the  public  debates  which  accompanied  the  lectures,  all  of 
which  were  well  reported  in  the  city  papers,  and,  second, 
for  the  co-operating  influence  of  the  Buffalo  Library, 
which,  for  the  time  being  grouped  all  its  economic  litera- 
ture in  one  room,  a  kind  of  popular  "•  seminary,''  where  the 
lecturer  could  be  found  for  consultation  at  certain  hours 
every  working  day  for  twelve  weeks.  The  Buffalo  ex- 
periment was  repeated  by  Dr.  Bemis  in  Canton,  Ohio,  in 
Nashville,  and  St.  Louis. 

At  the  same  time  these  pioneer  attempts  were  being 
made  to  introduce  University  Extension  methods,  which 
comprise  five  characteristics  (circuit-lectures,  a  printed 
syllabus,  weekly  written  exercises,  class-discussions,  and 
final  written  examinations) ,  individual  members  of  the 
department  of  history  and  politics  in  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  were  giving  the  same  kind  of  lec;^ure8  in  and 
about  the  city  of  Baltimore,  in  connection  with  church 
societies,  industrial  neighborhoods,  teachers'  associations. 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  Chautauqua  Liter- 
ary and  Scientific  Circles,  etc.  From  Baltimore  Johns 
Hopkins  men  carried  the  English  idea  of  University  Ex- 
tension to  Washington,  Philadelphia,  and  Chautauqua, 
in  all  three  of  which  great  educational  centres  the  idea  has 
borne  rich  and  varied  fruit. 

CHAUTAUQUA  EXTENSION. 

The  English  idea  of  higher  education  for  men  and 
women,  and  for  /t/«,  was  clearly  anticipated  by  Chautau- 
qua. Some  of  the  very  features  of  English  University 
Extension  characterized  the  educational  work  of  Chau- 
tauqua as  early  as  1874.  There  were  then,  and  in  suc- 
cessive years,  local  lectures  on  great  subjects,  conver- 
sazione or  class  discussions,  and  written  examinations  upon 
topics  of  public  instruction  in  Bible  history  and  geogra- 
phy, normal  Sunday  School  work,  etc.  Gradually  scien- 
tific and  literary  courses  were  introduced.  The  Chau- 
tauqua Literary  and  Scientific  Circles,  which  suggested 
the  Home  Reading  Circles  of  Ehigland,  were  first  organized 
in  America  in  1878.  The  School  of  Languages  and  the 
Teachers'  Retreat,  or  Normal  School,  date  from  1879. 
Professor  W.  R.  Harper  entered  the  School  of  Languages 
as  a  teacher  in  1883.  The  Chautauqua  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  in  which  academic  instruction  was  given  by  college 
and  university  professors  from  Yale,  Johns  Hopkins,  and 
various  other  institutions  during  six  weeks  in  the  summer 
season,  was  first  opened  in  1887.  Yale  men  have  been 
prominent  in  this  college  from  its  first  beginning.  Pro- 
fessor Arthur  M.  Wheeler  gave  a  course  of  "  Yale  Uni  • 
versity  Historical  Lectures  "  at  Chautauqua  in  1885.  Pro- 
fessor W.D.McClintock,  formerly  a  graduate  student  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  has  taught  systematically  Anglo-Saxon 
and  English  literature  at  Chautauqua  since  1881.  Since 
1887  regular  teachers  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
have  conducted  college  classes  aud  given  public  lectures 
in  this  the  largjest  summer  school  in  the  world.  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  borrowed  the  idea  of  summer  meetings 
from  Chautauqua  in  1888,  and  in  that  year  tlie  first  definite 
American  plan  for  University  Extension  was  drawn  up 
at  Chautauqua  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Adams  and  was  adopted  by  the 
management.  The  plan  was  printed  and  issued  in  Sep- 
tember, 1888.  Successive  editions,  in  1889  aud  1800,  of 
this  published  plan  have  carried  ideas  of  University  Ex- 
tension throughout  the  United  States.  Local  experiments 
in  this  direction  have  been  made  by  Chautauquans  in 


various  places,  but  the  best  results  are  reached  in  the 
Chautauqua  summer  assemblies,  where  such  courses 
serve  as  object-lessons  in  popular  pedagogics  for  hundreds 
of  teachers  and  students,  who  come  together  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  This  very  summer  there  have  been 
given,  at  the  central  Chautauqua,  various  courses  of  pub- 
lic lectures  in  history  and  political  science  upon  the  ex- 
tension plan,  with  blackboard  analysis  of  each  lecture, 
written  exercises,  class  discussions,  and  final  written  ex- 
aminations. Prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  papers,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  one  examination  on  Amer- 
ican history  the  prize  was  taken  by  a  married  woman,  a 
graduate  of  one  of  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scien- 
tific Circles  in  the  class  of  1882. 

In  this  connection  may  be  put  on  record  another  inter- 
esting fact.  Among  the  twenty-five  doctors  of  philosophy, 
who  were  graduated  in  June,  1891,  from  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  was  one  man  whose  record  in  the  depart- 
ment of  physics  is  most  distinguished,  both  for  scholarly 
attainments  and  powers  of  original  investigation.  He 
has  been  called  to  a  professorship  in  a  well-known  uni- 
versity, but  he  began  his  struggle  for  higher  education  in 
connection  uith  a  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Sdentiflc 
Circle.  He  was  a  travelling  agent  through  the  West  for 
supplying  dairy-farms  with  tin  pans  and  other  bucolic 
ware.  While  making  his  business  trips  by  train,  while 
waiting  at  railway  stations,  or  lodging  at  hotels,  he  read 
the  C.  L.  S.  C.  four  years'  course  in  literature  and  science. 
That  first  outlook  upon  a  broad  field  of  liberal  culture 
inspired  him  to  go  to  college.  That  collegiate  training 
enabled  him,  after  years  of  study  and  teaching,  to  enter 
the  university  and  to  win  the  honors  of  a  fellowship,  a 
doctor's  degree,  and  various  calls  to  high  academic  posi- 
tions. The  records  of  Chautauqua  and  Dr.  Vincent's  book 
on  ''  The  Chautauqua  Movement "  are  full  of  heroic  ex- 
amples of  both  young  men  and  women  who  have  sought 
higher  education  under  difficulties.  Here  is  a  man  who 
has  attained.  It  is  a  case  of  Chautauqua  Extension,  from 
the  farm  to  the  university.  Beyond  the  university  waits 
the  American  people,  for  whom  and  by  whose  sons  our 
colleges  and  universities  were  founded. 

PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

It  was  suggested  by  Professor  H.  B.  Adams,  who  opened 
and  closed  the  four  hours'  debate  on  University  Extension 
at  the  recent  convocation  of  educators  in  the  senate 
chamber,  at  Albany,  July  10,  1891,  that  the  Regents  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  who  now  have 
a  legislative  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  University  Ex- 
tension, proceed  to  its  organized  promotion  by  means  of 
the  f  ollo^^ing  agencies,  most  of  which  are  already  in  sight 
and  only  need  co-ordination: — 

(1)  A  central  board  of  control  and  supervision.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  Regents  on  University  Extension  already 
exists  and  they  should  print  and  distribute  all  necessary 
information.  They  should  communicate  by  circular  letter 
with  heads  of  New  York  colleges,  universities,  high  schools, 
and  academies,  and  discover  good  local  lecturers  whose 
good  will  and  successful  experience  j\istif y  their  nomination 
and  appointment  upon  the  University  Extension  staff  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  for  loccU  work,  within  easy  reach 
of  their  own  institutions.  The  Regents  should  also  appoint 
itinerant  lecturers  at  large,  who  will  go  wherever  they 
are  called  upon  a  local  guaranty  of  the  proper  fee  for 
a  course  of  six  or  twelve  lectures. 

(12)  A  University  Extension  Council  representing  the 
heads  of  colleges,  universities,  high  schools,  and  acad- 
emies, for  co-operation  with  the  Regents  and  proper  regu- 
lation of  local  lectures,  certificates,  and  other  details. 
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(3)  The  utili2ation  of  local  colleges,  academies,  high 
schools,  normal  schools,  pablio  libraries,  Young  Men  and 
Young  Women  ^8  Christian  Associations,  church  societies, 
Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circles,  and  unions 
of  the  same  (like  those  in  Syracuse,  Brooklyn,  and  New 
York)  as  educational  centres  for  the  organization  of  local 
lectures  upon  the  University  Extension  plan.  Experiments 
upon  a  small  scale  should  be  everywhere  encouraged  for 
the  sake  of  developing  both  the  work  and  the  lecturers. 
Expenses  should  always  be  borne  by  the  locality  and  not 
by  the  Regents  or  institutions,  whose  duty  should  be  su- 
pervision and  friendly  co-operation. 

(4)  Training  schools  for  Uuniversity  Extension  lec- 
tarers.  A  new  generation  of  young  men  should  be 
educated  for  the  higher  service  of  the  x>eople.  These  men 
should  be  ^apt  to  teaoh,*^  good  writers,  and  ready 
i^ieakers.  like  the  younger  generation  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  men,  they  must  ^  believe  in  their  work  and 
intend  to  do  it."  Existing  colleges  and  universities,  the 
State  Library  at  Albany,  college  settlements,  ^school  and 
University  Extension"  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York  city, 
work  or  observation  at  summer  schools,  at  such  popular 
experiment  stations  as  Silver  Lake,  Round  Lake,  and 
Chautauqua,  a  close  study  of  such  admirable  courses  for 
the  people  as  those  now  given  in  the  Brooklyn  and  Pratt 
Institutes,  and  in  the  schoolhouses  of  New  York  city,  and 
those  given  to  tecu;hers  in  the  Central  Park  Museum  of 
Natural  History — ^these  are  the  ways  and  means  for  col- 
lege graduates  to  learn  by  observation  and  practice  the 
arts  of  lecturing  and  teaching. 

(5)  University  Extension  through  the  press  by  means 
of  syndicate  reports  of  good  lectures,  educational  studies, 
bibliographies,  and  courses  of  reading. 


THE    CHARACTER    AND     POLICY    OF     EMPEROR 

WILLIAM   11. 

In  his  article  on  William  II.,  in  the  July  Forum^  Pro- 
fessor F.  Heinrich  Geffcken  has  nothing  but  good  to  say 
of  the  character  and  policy  of  the  young  Carman  em- 
peror. He  says:  As  prince  the  present  emperor  was 
believed  to  be  a  devoted  pupil  of  IMnce  Bismarck.  The 
chancellor  himself  shared  in  this  belief,  and  expected 
upon  the  advent  of  William  II.  to  the  throne,  to  enter 
upon  a  new  lease  of  unlimited  power. 

THE  RUPTURE  WITH  BISMARCK. 

The  first  rupture  came  in  March,  1889,  when  Bismarck 
interfered  with  a  measure  for  the  reform  of  the  income 
tax,  which  the  emperor  had  sanctioned.  Following  this, 
differences  arose  between  the  emperor  and  the  chancellor 
concerning  the  policy  to  be  pursued  with  Russia  and 
SwitEerland,  and  then  the  hitch  between  the  policies  of  the 
two  regarding  the  bill  to  make  the  law  against  social 
democracy  a  permanent  one,  the  emperor  taking  the 
stand  in  opposition  to  Bismarck,  that  this  law  had  not 
only  proved  a  barren  one,  but  had  increased  the  power 
of  the  very  party  against  which  it  was  aimed.  The 
Imperial  decree,  February  4,  1890,  in  favor  of  the  protec- 
tion of  women ^s  and  children's  labor,  was  a  direct  blow 
at  the  chancellor,  who  strenuously  opposed  such  a  mecus- 
ure,  and  which,  coming  in  the  midst  of  the  elections  for 
^e  Reichstag,  resulted  in  a  crushing  defeat  for  him. 

THE  FINAL  CRISIS. 

But  the  final  crisis  came  when  Bismarck,  arranging  for 
a  new  party  combination  to  overthrow  his  opponents, 
attempted  to  form  a  coalition  with  the  Ultramontane 
Centre  party  through  a  confidential  interview  T\ith  its 


leader.  Dr.  Windthorst.  **  Bismarck  had  asked  the  em- 
peror that,  in  virtue  of  a  cabinet  order  of  1852,  his  col- 
leagues should  be  boimd  to  submit  beforehand  to  him  any 
proposals  of  political  importance  before  bringing  them  to 
the  cog^nizance  of  the  sovereign.  The  emperor  had  refused 
and  insisted  upon  the  cancellation  of  that  order,  and  now 
when  he  heard  of  the  Windthorst  interview  he  called 
upon  the  chancellor,  asking  to  hear  what  had  passed  in 
that  conversation.  Bismarck  declined  to  give  any  ac- 
coimt  of  it,  as  he  could  not  submit  his  intercoiirse  with 
deputies  to  any  control,  and  added  that  he  was  ready  to 
resign  if  he  no  longer  possessed  his  sovereign's  confi- 
dence. But  he  did  not  send  in  his  resignation  until,  to 
his  astonishment,  an  Imperial  aide-de-camp  came  in  the 
evening  to  remind  him  of  his  words  by  command  of  the 
sovereign.''  Even,  Professor  Geffcken  continues,  when 
he  was  thus  compelled  to  offer  his  resignation  he  never 
dreamt  of  the  possibility  of  its  being  accepted,  and  was 
thunderstruck  when  he  received  the  emperor's  speedy 
answer. 

In  the  choice  of  Bismarck's  successor,  Professor  Geffcken 
asserts,  the  emperor  gave  proof  of  his  capacity  to  govern. 
Than  General  von  Caprivi,  he  believes,  a  better  man 
could  not  have  been  chosen  for  the  place. 

IPSASURES  OF   REFORM   UlTDER   WILLIAM. 

Under  William  II.  a  number  of  important  internal 
reforms  have  been  carried,  chief  among  which  is  the  law 
for  the  protection  of  women  and  children's  labor,  making 
attendance  upon  school  obligatory  during  certain  periods, 
and  preventing  the  misuse  of  children  in  shops  and  do- 
mestic industry,  and  further  providing  that  the  work  of 
women  shall  not  exceed  a  maximum  of  eleven  hours  a 
day. 

HIS  CHARACTER. 

*^  William  II.  is  undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable 
sovereign  of  the  present  time.  He  is  a  modern  man, 
notwithstanding  certain  proclivities  which  still  adhere  to 
him  like  pieces  of  shell  of  an  egg  from  which  the  bird  has 
issued.  With  restless  activity  he  seizes  upon  all  questions 
which  agitate  our  time,  be  they  large  or  small.  To-day 
he  speaks  on  great  European  affairs,  opens  new  Issues  to 
German  commerce,  and  proclaims  social  reforms;  to- 
morrow he  opens  an  art  exhibition  and  takes  a  personal 
part  in  the  performance  of  Wildenbruch's  patriotic 
drama,  *  The  New  Lord. '  He  presides  over  his  council 
and  shows  himself  a  ready  debater,  opens  a  scholastic 
conference,  laying  down  his  educational  plans,  and  inde- 
fatigably  travels  over  his  country  in  order  to  see  every- 
thing with  his  own  eyes." 


THE  OyESTION  OF  COLLEGE  LOCATION. 
In  a  City  or  a  Country  Town  ? 

In  the  July  number  of  The  Chautauquan  an  interesting 
and  pleasant  symposium  is  presented  on  the  question 
"Where  Should  a  College  be  Located?"  Dr.  Rogers  of 
Northwestern  University,  Prof.  Seelye  of  Amherst,  and 
President  Angell  of  the  University  of  Michigan  speak  for 
the  small  town  or  country  situation,  while  Prof.  Boyesen 
of  Columbia,  Dr.  Harper  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  Dr.  Adams  of  Johns  Hopkins  argue  for  the  m*ban 
location.  There  seems  to  be  a  common  desire  among 
these  gentlemen  to  differentiate  the  more  general  term 
college  into  the  university  and  the  college  preparatory  to 
it,  and  five  of  the  six  agree  that  the  latter  institution  finds 
advantages  of  health,  of  cheapness,  of  quiet,  etc. ,  in  a 
small  town. 

Prof.  Seelye  says,  "  In  my  judgment,  the  tendency  of 
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our  educational  life  will  soon  demand  the  separation  of 
the  college  from  the  university.  The  method  and  spirit 
of  these  two  are  so  different,  and  they  need  such  different 
surroundings  and  adjustments,  that  the  attempt  to  keep 
the  two  together  is  likely  to  injure  both.  The  best  results 
are  likely  to  follow  the  complete  separation  of  the  two, 
giving  to  the  one  the  scope  of  the  city  and  confining  the 
other  to  the  seclusion  and  strength  of  the  country  town.^ 
President  Rogers  thinks  that  professional  and  technical 
schools  and  especially  colleges  of  law  and  medicine  should 
be  in  cities  for  the  obvious  advantages  of  proximity  to 
the  courts,  to  the  law  oflloes,  and  to  the  large  hospitals. 
Both  he  and  President  Angell  lay  stress  on  the  value  of  a 
country  town  location  for  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  in  that 
it  allows  the  creation  of  a  scholastic  atmosphere  inspiring 
close  associations  and  intimacies  of  students.  President 
Angell  says,  ^  I  think  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  it 
yet  remains  to  be  demonstrated  that  an  American  college 
can  be  in  an  eminent  degree  successful  in  a  large  city, 
that  it  can  in  fact  be  much  more  than  a  local  school. 
Though  very  large  resources  have  been  expended  on  the 
colleges  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago,  and 
able  men  have  formed  their  faculties,  they  have  been  sur- 
passed in  numbers  and  influence  by  not  a  few  colleges  of 
far  smaller  means  in  smaller  cities  or  in  country  towns." 

FOR  THE  tTRBAN  LOCATION. 

As  for  the  university  par  excellence^  Prof.  Boyeeen, 
President  Harper,  and  Dr.  Adams  are  emphatic  and  im- 
pressive in  their  choice  of  the  city  site.  After  strongly 
advocating  a  country  life  for  boys  between  fourteen  and 
eighteen,  when  preparing  for  the  university,  Prof.Boyesen 
Bays,  **  A  university  is  a  collection  of  schools  where  the 
best  facilities  are  offered'  for  advanced  study  and  inde- 
pendent research.  ...  It  goes  without  saying  that 
these  schools,  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  ago,  require 
an  enormous  apparatus  in  the  way  of  machinery,  labora- 
tories, museums,  libraries,  etc.** 

President  Harper  elaborately  groups  his  reasons  for  fa- 
voring the  city  under  four  general  heads,  viz.,  "the  ad- 
vantages to  the  college  in  general,**  under  which  he  shows 
that  the  city  gives  the  college  a  greater  sphere  of  useful- 
ness, assures  it  a  larger  and  better  constituency,  and 
counteracts  the  natural  tendency  to  ^  isolation  and  scho- 
lasticism, to  narrowness  and  indifference  to  practical 
human  life  ** ;  second,  "  the  advantages  to  the  community 
in  general,"  among  which  are  the  influence  of  the  college 
atmosphere,  the  help  afforded  to  laboring  classes,  the 
opportunity  for  university  extension,  and  the  enlarged 
usefulness  of  the  college  museums  and  libraries  and 
teachers.  **The  advantages  to  prof essors "  are  obvious; 
and  last,  "the  advantages  to  students"  are  largely  in- 
cluded in,  or  co-ordinate  with,  the  others.  President 
Harper  argues  that  the  plea  of  morality  is  all  on  the  side 
of  the  city.  **  A  bad  man  in  a  country  college  finds  abun- 
dant opportunity.  The  necessity  of  secrecy  cultivates  a 
depraved  and  debasing  kind  of  vice.  Such  a  man  can 
work  havoc  by  corrupting  his  fellow-students  to  an  extent 
which  in  a  city  institution  is  utterly  impossible."  Dr. 
Adams,  too,  says  that  "country  colleges,  from  their  very 
poverty  of  amusements,  are  exposed  to  evils  more  gross 
than  those  affecting  city  universities."  He  takes  a  broad 
and  a  true  view  in  condemning  any  isolation  of  the  great 
centres  of  learning.  "The  idea  that  universities  can 
flourish  apart  from  the  world,  far  from  great  centres  of 
life  and  society,  is  as  false  as  the  whole  theory  of  monas- 
ticism.  .  .  .  The  isolation  of  a  country  college  from  its 
local  surroundings  is  as  bad  for  the  institution  as  for  a 
town  to  have  no  railroad  connections. 


^'The  greatest  and  most  successful  universities,  whether 
in  the  ancient  or  the  modem  world,  have  been  in  or  near 
great  cities.  Athens  and  Alexandria;  Paris,  Bologna, 
and  Prague;  Berlin,  Munich,  and  Leipsic  illustrate  this 
fact.  ...  A  great  university  cannot  be  sustained  in  a 
sheep  pasture  or  in  an  academic  village.  A  great  city  is 
the  proper  base  of  support  for  a  republic  of  science, 
literature,  and  art." 


DR.  BRIGGS  ON  THE  LATE  THEOLOGICAL  CRISIS. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Briggs  contributes  an  article 
on  "The  Theological  Crisis  "  to  the  July  North  American 
Review.  The  issue  in  the  church  at  the  present  time  is, 
he  declares,  between  dogmaticians  and  traditionalists  on 
the  one  side,  who  hold  that  inspiration  is  verbal  and  that 
the  Bible  is  inerrant  in  every  particular,  and  the  Biblical 
and  historical  students,  on  the  other  side,  who  are  aiming 
to  separate  traditional  dogma  from  the  Scriptures  and  the 
creed.  "  It  must  be  evident  to  every  thinking  man  that 
the  traditional  dogma  has  been  battling  against  philoso- 
phy and  science,  history  and  literature,  and  every  form 
of  human  learning.  In  this  battle  the  Bible  and  the 
creeds  have  been  used  in  the  interest  of  this  dog^ma,  and 
they  and  the  church  have  been  compromised  thereby.  It 
is  of  vast  importance,  therefore,  to  rescue  the  Bible  and 
the  creeds  from  the  dogmaticians.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  traditional  dogma  is  doomed.  Shall  it  be 
allowed  to  drag  down  into  perdition  with  it  the  Bible  and 
the  creeds?  The  dogmaticians  claim  that  their  dogma  is 
in  the  creed :  if  we  do  not  submit  to  it,  we  must  leave  the 
church.  They  insist  that  their  dogma  is  in  the  Bible  and 
if  we  do  not  accept  it  we  must  give  up  the  Bible.  Bib- 
lical scholars  and  historical  students  propose  to  do  neither 
of  these  things;  on  the  contrary,  to  hold  up  the  Bible  as 
the  supreme  authority  for  the  church ;  to  build  on  the 
creed  as  the  ecclesiastical  test  of  orthodoxy."  The  dog- 
maticians insist  upon  their  utterances,  says  Dr.  Briggs, 
as  if  they  were  orthodox  and  yet  "  in  fact  there  is  not  a 
creed  in  Christendom  that  indorses  them;  there  is  no 
Biblical  authority  for  them ;  they  are  purely  speculations 
and  traditions  without  any  binding  authority  whatever." 
The  questions  at  issue,  he  holds,  are  not  determined  by 
creed  or  church  and  are,  therefore,  beyond  the  range  of 
orthodoxy.  On  these  g^unds  he  justifies  his  continuance 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  That  scholastics  and  tradi- 
tionalists have  encased  the  Scriptures  in  speculative  dog- 
mas, he  asserts  as  one  of  the  chief  reasons  men  do  not 
universally  recognize  the  supremacy  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. Regarding  the  question  of  inerrancy  he  says :  "  No 
word  of  Holy  Scripture,  no  sentence  of  historic  creed 
makes  this  claim  for  the  Bible.  It  is  a  theory  of  modem 
dogmaticians.  Biblical  criticism  finds  errors  in  Holy 
Scripture  in  great  numbers.  These  errors  are  in  the 
circumstantials  and  not  in  the  essentials.  They  do  not 
disturb  any  doctrine ;  they  do  not  change  the  faith  and 
life  of  the  Christian  Cliurch.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the 
consensus  of  Biblical  scholars  that  the  Bible  is  not  in- 
errant;  and  yet  the  dogmaticians  insist  that  one  error 
destroys  its  inspiration." 

THE  SEAT  or  AUTHORITY  IN  REUGION. 

Mr.  Briggs  does  not  beat  about  the  bush  in  stating 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  seat  of  authority  in  religion. 
He  holds  that  men  may  find  God  in  three  ways— the  Bible, 
the  church,  and  the  reason.  "When  I  take  this  position,** 
he  goes  on  to  say,  "  I  do  not  deny  the  Protestant  position 
that  Holy  Scripture  is  supreme,  •!  simply  affirm  that 
where  Holy  Scripture  does  not  work  as  a  means  of  grace 
the  divine  Spirit  may  work  now  as  he  worked  before  the 
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Bible  and  the  church  came  into  existence."  Neither  does 
he  dodge  the  question  of  **  progressive  sanctiflcation  after 
death."  This  doctrine,  he  maintains,  is  founded  on  the 
Bible  and  the  creeds.  It  is  in  conflict  with  traditional 
dogma,  but  not  with  any  decision  of  the  historic  church. 
It  is  a  doctrine  which  lies  at  the  root  of  purgatory,  but 
is  not  purgatory.  It  is  a  divine  discipline,  not  a  human 
probation.  It  is  in  harmony  with  all  the  doctrines  that 
have  been  defined  in  the  creeds.  It  banishes  from  the 
mind  the  terror  of  a  judgment  immediately  after  death 
and  the  illusion  of  a  magical  transformation  in  the  dying 
hour,  and  it  presents  in  their  stead  a  heavenly  university, 
a  school  of  grace,  an  advance  in  sanctity  and  glory  in  the 
presence  of  the  Messiah  and  the  saintly  dead,  which  is 
a  blessed  hope  to  the  living  and  a  consolation  to  the  suf- 
fering and  the  dying."  The  results  of  the  present  theo- 
logical crisis  will  be,  Dr.  Briggs  predicts,  the  strengthening 
of  the  foundations  of  Christianity. 


BARON  HIRSCH  ON  PHILANTHROPY. 

Baron  de  Hirsch  gives  his  views  on  philanthropy  in  the 
North  American  Review  for  July.  The  Baron  does  not 
waste  words.  His  plans  and  projects  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  oppressed  Jews  of  Russia  are  described  in  less  than 
four  pages. 

HIS  VIEWS. 

He  considers  himself  as  only  the  temporary  administra- 
tor of  the  wealth  he  has  amassed,  and  holds  it  his  duty 
to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  hard-pressed.  The  great 
work  for  philanthropy  to  accomplish,  he  contends,  is  that 
of  helping  people,  who  must  otherwise  become  paupers,  to 
help  themselves.  This,  in  sum,  is  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple of  his  whole  philanthropic  scheme.  The  practice  of 
indiscriminate  almsgiving,  he  rightly  maintains,  only 
tends  to  make  more  beggars. 

HIS    PROJBCT. 

The  great  work  which  Baron  Hirsch  has  set  about  to 
accomplish  is  to  make  for  the  Russian  Jews  who  have 
just  been  exiled  from  their  homes,  a  place  ^  where  they 
can  use  their  powers  freely,  where  they  can  bring  into 
practice  a^;ain  the  qualities  tiiey  have  inherited  from  their 
ancestors,  and  finally,  where  they  can  become  useful  citi- 
zens of  a  free  and  secure  country  in  which  the  rights  of 
all  inhabitants  are  equal."  The  Jew  in  ancient  times  was 
pastoral  in  his  tastes.  Given  an  opportunity,M.  de  Hirsch 
holds,  the  Jew  will  return  to  his  fields  and  his  fiocks. 

In  considering  the  plan  of  colonizing  the  Russian  Jews 
in  foreign  lands,  says  Baron  Hirsch,  **  I  naturally  thought 
of  the  United  States,  where  the  liberal  constitution  is  a 
guarantee  of  happy  development  for  the  followers  of  all 
religious  faiths:  Yet  I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  to  in- 
crease to  any  great  extent  the  already  enormous  number 
of  Jews  in  the  United  States  would  be  of  advantage 
neither  to  the  country  itself  nor  to  the  exiled  Jews ;  for 
it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  this  new  settlement  should 
be  scattered  through  different  lands  and  spread  over  a 
lai^ge  space,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  opportunity  for  'social 
or  religious  rupture.  I  made  a  study  therefore  of  differ- 
ent countries,  and  after  careful  examination  I  have  be- 
come convinced  that  the  Argentine  Republic,  Canada, 
and  Australia  above  all  others,  offer  the  surest  guarantee 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  plan.  I  expect  to  begin 
with  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  arrangements  for  the 
purchase  of  certain  lands  for  the  settlement  are  now  being 
made." 

Hirsch  Is  confining  his  philanthropic  efforts  to  the  relief 
of  one  people  only  that  his  energies  may  not  be  scattered. 
He  believes  that  by  devoting  himself  to  this  one  work  ex 
clusively  he  can  bring  it  to  eventual  accomplishment. 


THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Mr.  Wiman's  Hopeful  Views. 

To  Mr.  Erastus  Wiman  a  better  day  spears  to  be 
dawning  for  the  American  farmer.  In  his  article,  **  The 
Farmer  on  Top  "  in  the  North  American  Review  for  July, 
he  takes  the  position  that  the  demands  for  food  products 
in  the  United  States  is  fast  approaching,  if,  indeed,  it  has 
not  already  reached,  the  immediate  possible  supply,  and 
that  the  one  effect  of  this  relative  increase  in  the  food  de- 
mand will  be  to  raise  the  price  of  all  bread  grains— in  other 
words,  to  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer. 

HIOH  PRICKS  FOR    GRAIN    AND    THE    EFFECT    UPON    THE 

FARMER. 

An  increase  of  say  forty  per  cent,  in  the  paying  power  of 
the  farmer  will  have  the  effect  of  placing  him  "on  top.** 
"It  will  make  him,**  continues  Mr.  Wiman,  "of  all  classes 
in  the  world,  the  most  prosperous.  He  will  be  the  most 
independent  and  the  most  intelligent  and  prosperous  pro- 
ducer of  his  period,  and  by  organization  and  a  reasonable 
control  of  politics,  which  he  is  likely  to  maintain,  he  will 
probably  dictate  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  nation.  Hav- 
ing attained  prosperity  by  the  operations  of  natural  laws, 
he  will  abandon  the  absurd  theories  under  which,  in  the 
dayi  of  his  depression,  some  of  his  representatives  sought 
relief  by  laws  made  by  legislation ;  and  it  will  not  be 
surprising  if  he  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  least 
interference  with  trade,  the  least  taxation,  and  the  least 
legislation  will  be  the  popular  movement  setting  in  as  a 
reactionary  sentiment  from  that  which  has  hitherto 
prevailed.**  • 

The  causes  which  have  operated  to  bring  about  the  ap- 
proximation of  the  food  demand  to  the  supply,  Mr. 
Wiman  finds  in  the  rapid  growth  in  the  last  few  years  of 
the  food-consuming  population,  as  compared  with  the 
food  producers,  and  in  the  exhaustion  of  arable  soils. 

HAS  THE  LIMIT  OF  WHEAT  ACREAGE  BEEN  REACHED? 

The  limit  of  the  wheat  acreage  in  the  United  States  has, 
he  maintains,  been  practically  reached,  difficult  to  be 
lieve  as  it  may  seem.  As  one  of  the  most  striking  signs 
of  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  he  cites  the  steady  northern 
trend  of  the  wheat  production  area.  The  people  of  the 
United  States,  once  supplied  with  wheat  from  the  valley 
of  New  York,  are  now  dependent  upon  the  northernmost 
StAtes  for  their  supply.  "When,**  says  Mr.  Wiman,  "the 
regions  that  supply  the  mills  of  Minneapolis  are  ex- 
hausted, as  the  regions,  so  far  as  wheat  is  concemo^l, 
between  the  Genesee  valley  and  the  valley  of  the  Red 
River  of  the  north  have  been  exhausted,  what  new 
Northern  State  will  step  in  to  supply  the  need  that  will 
be  so  imperative  as  that  of  food?  Abandoned  farms  in 
the  half-dozen  States  of  New  England,  the  exhausted 
soils  in  the  Middle  States,  the  urgent  need  for  expensive 
fertilization  in  numerous  Western  areas,  are  supplemented 
in  suggestiveness  by  the  discovery  of  the  limitations  of 
the  rain  belt  in  Western  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  the 
universality  of  the  movement  near  the  Rocky  Mountains 
for  expensive  irrigation  in  wide  areas  of  soil  too  poor 
by  nature  to  be  cultivated  except  by  artificial  aids.**  In 
support  of  his  position,  Mr.  Wiman  draws  statistics  from 
the  last  census  and  other  sources.  Thus,  he  shows  that 
while  the  United  States  in  the  decade  1870-80  contrib- 
uted nineteen  millions  of  acres  to  the  world  s  total  in- 
crease of  twenty- two  millions  of  acres,  in  the  decade 
1880-90  it  did  not  contribute  an  acre,  and  this  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  bread-eating  world  increased  In  the 
last  ten  years  eleven  per  cent. 


f.S 


THE  RE^IEIV  OF  RE^IEIVS. 


Mr.  James  Taylor  on  the  PoMibiltties  of  the  Northwest  as  a 

Wheat-Qrowing  District. 

According  to  a  recently  published  article  in  the  New 
York  Sun^  written  bj  Mr.  James  W.Taylor,  United  States 
consul  at  Winnepeg,  Manitoba,  it  would  appear  that  Mr. 
Wiman  has  not  duly  considered  the  possibilities  of  the 
Canadian  Northwest  aa  a  wheat-growing  district.  Mr. 
Taylor  makes  the  statement,  based  on  explorations,  that 
between  Hudson  *s  Bay  and  Lake  Superior  on  the  east,  the 
Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west,  and  the  fiftieth  and  six- 
tieth degrees  of  latitude  is  embraced  a  wheat-growing 
district  of  1,200,000  acres  in  area.  This  district  is  com- 
posed of  the  Canadian  provinces,  Manitoba,  Assiniboia, 
Saskatchewan,  Kewatin,  Mackenzie,  Athabasco,  Alberta, 
British  Columbia,  and  of  part  of  the  American  territory, 
Alaska. 

GOOD  WHSAT  nXLDS  TO  THE  EXTREME  NORTH  AND  WEST. 

Special  investigations  made  with  the  view  of  determin- 
ing the  adaptability  of  the  northernmost  part  of  this 
district — the  part  concerning  which,  if  any,  there  might 
naturally  be  doubt — to  agriculture  show,  Mr.  Taylor 
writes,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  land  is  fertile  and 
that  the  season  is  sufficiently  long  and  warm  to  ripen 
wheat,  oats  and  barley,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  vegetables. 

Some  of  the  causes  which  render  these  lands  in  the 
higher  latitudes  available  for  wheat-growing  purposes 
are  indicated  by  Mr.  Taylor:  (1)  The  decrease  in  the 
elevation  of  the  land  as  it  extends  to  the  North.  The 
difference  in  altitude  between  the  land  at  the  extreme 
southern  and  at  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  wheat 
district  is  given  as  equivalent  to  13  degrees  of  latitude, 
climatically  considered.  (2)  The  Pacific  winds  facilitated 
by  the  interlocking  valleys  of  the  Coliuubia  and  Missouri 
rivers.  (8)  The  summer  moisture  which  renders  irriga- 
tion north  of  latitude  50  degrees  unnecessary.  (4)  The 
length  of  the  summer  day  in  the  northern  latitudes.  (5) 
Maximum  of  fructification  due  to  vigorous  winters,  cool, 
moist  springs  and  dry  summers.  Food  consumers,  as 
against  food  producers,  will  find  some  little  comfort  in 
Mr.  Taylor *s  statements.  But  doubtless  Mr.  Wiman 's 
forecast  was  intended  to  cover  the  immediate  rather  than 
the  remote  future. 

The  Fanners'  Grievance  aa  Presented  by  Col.  Polk. 

Col.  L.  L.  Polk,  engaged  in  the  organization  and  spread 
of  the  Alliance  movement  among  the  farmers,  hears  only 
their  complaints  and  has  never  had  even  a  presentiment 
of  the  approaching  era  of  high  prices  which  Mr.  Wiman 
announce.  The  farmers,  he  holds,  in  his  article  in  the 
North  American  Review  for  July,  are  of  all  persons  the 
most  miserable.  If  they  complain  it  Is  not  without  a 
grievance,  and  this  grievance,  as  reduced  from  Mr.  Polkas 
discursive  statements,  is  that  their  interests  have  not  been 
properly  cared  fur  in  state  and  national  legislatures. 
Representatives  who  have  been  entrusted  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  farmers  have  betrayed  that  trust.  Col. 
Polk  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  old  Jeffersonian  maxim  that 
"you  can  legislate  prosperity  or  adversity  on  yourselves." 

Indeed,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that  in  a  society  like 
ours  at  the  pret^^nt  stage,  legislation  is  really  the  baius  of 
prosperity;  that  imless  legislation  applies  fairly  to  all 
classes,  industry,  skill  and  frugality  count  for  little.  He 
is  careful  that  the  importance  of  agriculture  as  a  factor 
of  existing  social  arrangements  is  not  underrated.  Like 
most  of  the  men  whose  sympathies  lie  wholly  with  the 
a;n^cultural  class,  he  is  inclined  to  regard  fanning  as 
the  only  productive  pursuit.  **An  attempt,"  he  says,  "to 
rank  any  vocation  with  the  importance  and  nocesaity  of 
farming  will  ever  prove  futile."^    Holding  to  this  view  it 


would  be  quite  impossible  for  him  to  admit  that  the 
merchant  is  as  much  a  producer  as  the  farmer.  But  this 
is  true.  Both  create  utilities — ^put  things  in  accessible 
forms  or  places,  and  neither  can  do  more. 


CHARITY  ORGANIZATION   IN   LONDON. 

The  most  noteworthy  paper  in  the  July  Cosmopolitan 
is  the  opening  article  on  "  London  Charities,"  by  Elizabeth 
Bisland.  Its  greatest  significance  lies  in  the  note  of  warn- 
ing against  the  dangers  of  too  great  enthusiasm  and  too 
little  discrimination  in  giving  to  the  poor,  and  it  is  one 
more  tribute  to  the  value,  indeed  the  necessity,  of  a 
scientific  system  of  relief.  **The  state  of  mind  of  the 
prosperous  portion  of  the  city  toward  their  less  fortunate 
neighbors  is  a  remarkable  one.  Their  sense  of  duty  to 
them  is  almost  morbid  in  its  intensity,  charity  has  become 
a  passion  as  well  as  a  fashion,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  preachings  of  the  modem  and  socialistic 
Peter  Hermits  have  revived  the  enthusiasm  of  the  old 
crusades,  each  one  outvying  his  neighbor  in  his  haste  to 
assume  the  cross  and  imdertake  the  rescue  not  of  the  city 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but  of  the  city  of  London.  As 
in  the  older  crusades,  the  enthusiasm  is  confined  to  no  one 
class,  age,  or  sex.  Peers,  cabinet  ministers,  members  of 
Parliament,  clerks,  lawyers,  doctors,  the  clergy,  fashiona- 
ble young  beauties,  princesses,  duchesses,  men  of  fashion, 
retired  army  men,  elderly  single  women  with  no  home 
duties,  busy  mothers,  girls  just  out  of  school,  and  even 
children  at  school — all  take  part  in  this  holy  war  against 
suffering  and  poverty." 

THE  STREAM  OF  PAUPER  CANDIDATES. 

"  Not  only  is  the  recognized  centripetal  power  of  a  great 
city  a  magnet  that  draws  within  the  metropolitan  radius 
all  the  loose  and  wavering  atoms  of  the  nation,  but  this 
reputation  for  magnificent  giving  is  an  irresiBtible  load- 
stone to  the  pauper  element  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  The 
curious  sentimentality  that  informs  British  politics  in 
unexpected  directions  forbids  the  passing  of  immig^ration 
laws  such  as  the  United  States  have  found  essential  to 
their  welfare,  and  as  a  consequence,  London  is  an  unde- 
fended pool  into  which  all  the  human  oesspipes  of  the 
Continent  drain  their  most  degraded  refuse." 

This  wretched  crowd  of  humanity  consists  largely  of 
Polish  Jews,  who  are  cared  for  by  their  own  people,  and 
rarely  come  imder  the  patronage  of  the  Poor  Law  estab- 
lishments, but  by  underbidding  native  labor  they  force 
into  pauperism  by  direct  or  indirect  means  the  English 
laborers  who  cannot  live  so  cheaply. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  POOR  LAW. 

Under  the  Poor  Law  London  is  divided  into  thirty 
unions,  which  annually  give  relief  to  nearly  100,000 
paupers.  **  In  all  these  unions  there  is  a  casual  ward  for 
wayfarers  and  vagrants;  generally  built  on  the  separate 
syntem,  in  which  each  inmate  has  a  separate  cell.  On 
entering  he  has  to  take  a  bath,  and  lief  ore  leaving  to  do 
a  task  of  work ;  and  rather  than  submit  to  the  first  of 
these  cruel  exactions  many  prefer  to  sleep  in  the  streets 
and  thus  escape  the  dreaded  cleansing." 

Mr.  Goscben^s  vigorous  and  able  policy  in  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Local  Government  Board  resulted  in  the 
large  curtailing  of  assistance,  and  the  proportion  of 
paupers  has  fallen  off  from  55.5  to  24.7  in  each  thousand 
of  population.  A  striking  example  of  the  need  of  a 
strict  surveillance  of  relief  administration  is  given  in  the 
comparison  of  the  densely  populated  and  poverty-striken 
Whitechapel  district  with  the  lees  crowded  and  exceed- 
ingly opulent  City  Union.    In  the  former,  under  a  strict 
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system,  the  number  of  paupers  during  the  year  was  only 
1303«  while  in  the  carelessly  conducted  union  of  the  city 
there  were  1681. 

THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY. 

Since  1867,  the  date  of  its  birth,  the  Charity  Organiza 
tion  Society  has  done  incalculable  good  in  straightening 
not  the  sociological  tangle  caused  by  the  ill-advised  efforts 
of  sentimentalists. 

"  There  are  forty  branches  of  the  society  in  London- 
one  in  each  union  and  in  the  crowded  parishes  too — and 
these  are  managed  by  committees.  There  are  paid 
officers,  whose  duty  is  the  investigation  of  appeals,  and 
as  the  organization  has  extended  its  work  it  has  added 
many  trained  volunteers  to  its  force.  Its  duty  for  the 
most  part  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  applicants  for  aid 
are  worthy,  and  in  what  manner  they  can  best  be  re- 
lieved ;  but  it  also  expends  yearly  in  alms  something  like 
£20,000.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  Church  of  England  charities 
and  many  of  the  Jewish  and  Roman  Catholic  societies 
work  in  harmony  with  this  non-sectarian  body,  but  so 
far  the  nonconformists  have  been  slow  to  give  or  take 
help,  and  there  are  thousands  of  private  charities  that 
refuse  to  co-operate  and  prefer  to  follow  their  own  unor- 
ganized methods.  The  Charity  Organization  deals  annu- 
ally with  about  25,000  cases,  each  case  representing  a  fam- 
ily, and  makes  full  reports  upon  these.  It  has  in  some 
branches  established  saving  banks,  and  has  also  estab- 
lished a  Metropolitan  Provident  Medical  Association,  with 
90,000  subscribing  members,  by  which  the  poor  co-operate 
to  obtain  the  best  medical  treatment  at  small  individual 
cost." 

The  private  hospitals,  almshouses,  and  "homes,"  and  the 
great  city  guild  charities  are  enumerated  and  described. 
Not  the  least  interesting  are  some  of  the  venerable  insti- 
tutions like  Saint  Katherine's  Hospital,  dating  from  the 
year  1128,  and  the  Trinity  Almshouse  with  its  "double 
row  of  pretty,  tidy  cottages,  models  of  old-fashioned  com- 
fort," situated  in  a  "green  and  peaceful  pleasance,"  and 
its  tiny  church  in  the  centre.  Its  charter  was  granted  by 
Henry  vlil.  "as  a  refuge  *for  master  mariners  and 
widows  of  master  mariners.  *" 

The  sum  of  Miss  Bisland's  investigations  is  that  London 
has  too  much  charity,  but  that  there  are  charities  and 
charities.  As  she'  quotes  from  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Kipling's  East  End  damsel,  "  They're  bloomin'  well  pauped 
already." 

THE  MUNICIPALITY  OF  PARIS. 

The  third  of  Dr.  Albert  Shaw's  articles  in  The  Century 
on  modem  European  municipalities  is  a  description  of 
" Paris— the  Typical  Modem  City."  To  Americans  more 
than  to  any  other  people  should  such  articles  be  of  value; 
for  if  we  are  ever  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  shame  of  our 
municipal  governments,  the  means  would  seem  to  lie  in 
lifting  up  our  eyes  and  profiting  by  the  example  of  those 
who  are  etroiig  where  we  are  weak. 

After  an  introduction,  in  which  he  pays  a  tribute  to  the 
mission  of  France,  "to  teach  the  world  a  lesson  of  order, 
system  and  logic,  of  emancipation  and  iconoclasm,"  Dr. 
8haw  rapidly  reviews  "  The  French  Municipal  System " 
since  the  revolution  of  1789,  and  passes  to 

the  mechanism  OF  PARIS  GOVERNMENT. 

When  the  new  constitution  was  being  made  to  "march" 
in  1789-90,  Paris  was  given  a  popularly  elected  mayor, 
who  with  sixteen  administrators  performed  the  executive 
work.  These,  together  with  two  councillors  from  each  of 
the  forty-eight  sections  and  thirty-two  aldermen,  145  in 


all.  formed  the  governing  body.  By  the  Directory  and 
after  it  by  Napoleon,  Paris  was  divided  into  twelve  ar- 
rondissements  each  with  its  nominal  "maire,"  the  whole 
under  the  charge  of  the  prefect  of  the  Department  of 
the  Seine,  and  practically  it  was  the  obedient  machine  of 
the  emperor.  Since  then  the  system  has  gyrated  with 
the  political  weather  vane  from  Napoleon's  tyranny  to 
autonomy,  and  intermediate  points.  The  present  organ- 
ization, dating  from  1871,  divides  Paris  into  twenty  ar 
rondissements,  each  with  its  "  maire  "  and  his  assistants, 
the  appointees  of  the  prefect  of  the  Seine.  The  municipal 
council  consists  of  eighty  members,  four  being  elected 
from  each  arrondissement.  The  "maires"  attend  to  a 
vast  amount  of  routine  work,  and  are  highly  satisfactory 
and  valuable  officers.  By  the  side  of  the  prefect  of  the 
Seine  is  the  prefect  of  police,  with  an  official  status  de- 
cidedly sui  generis, 

A  BUREAUCRATIC  POLICE  8TSTEM. 

"  The  prefecture  of  police  for  the  Department  of  the 
Seine  was  the  masterpiece  of  Bonaparte's  administrative 
system.  This  police  prefect  was  reconstituted  in  1853  by 
Louis  Napoleon  as  an  indispensable  part  of  his  centralized 
government." 

The  prefect  "  is  to-day  the  most  unaccountable  and  most 
powerful  man  in  France.  His  functions  are  highly  va- 
ried. He  controls  not  only  the  ordinary  police  that  patrol 
the  streets  and  keep  order,  but  also  the  detectives  and 
officers  who  constitute  the  ^police  judiciare,'  and  who 
work  up  criminal  cases.  Besides  these,  he  is  master  of 
the  political  police— the  government's  secret  agents— and 
he  has  in  his  hands  a  secret-service  fund  to  spend  unac- 
countably except  as  regards  his  immediate  superior,  the 
minister  of  the  interior. 

"  He  was  a  fit  creation  of  such  rulers  as  the  Napoleons, 
but  he  has  no  proper  place  in  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Engaged  as  he  must  be  in  the  secret  service 
of  politics,  he  is  not  the  suitable  person  to  administer  the 
ordinary  police  government  of  a  great  city. 

"  But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  jump  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  existing  police  administration  is  not  orderly 
and  efficient.  The  real  protection  that  the  people  have 
against  the  theoretical  absolutism  of  the  prefect  of  police 
lies  in  the  magnificent  organization  of  the  great  machine 
that  the  prefect  superintends.  Every  one  of  the  numerous 
bureaus  is  manned  with  permanent  officials,  who  have 
entered  the  service  upon  examination  and  who  are  pro- 
moted for  merit." 

PROPOSED  LIBERAL  REFORMS. 

The  two  sorest  points  with  the  liberal  element  of  Paris 
are  the  hnmiliatixig  subjection  to  the  prefect  of  the  Seine 
and  this  inscrutable  prefect  of  police.  The  most  note- 
worthy scheme  for  reorganization  is  that  reported  some 
years  ago  by  a  council  committee  headed  by  Sigismund 
Lacroix.  This  plan  provides  among  other  things  for 
additional  representation  for  the  larger  arrondissements, 
increasing  the  council  to  a  membership  of  109,  for  a 
general  arrondissement  ticket,  which  would  bring  out 
better-known  men  than  the  present  "uninominal"  system, 
and  for  the  election  of  a  mayor  and  his  ad jimcts  by  the 
council  from  its  own  members.  The  routine  work  now 
done  by  the  twenty  "  maires  "  was  to  be  assigned  to  appoin 
tees  of  the  mayoralty.  "  The  council  was  to  have  full 
control  of  taxation  and  flnanoe,  but  could  not  borrow 
money  without  the  direct  ratification  of  the  voters  at  a 
popular  election.  The  municipal  authorities  were  to  have 
entire  management  of  the  education  system,  primary, 
secondary,  and  higher." 

But  these  liberal  reforms  are  only  popular  with  liberals. 
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The  propertied  and  educated  classes  stand  up,  with  much 
reason  on  their  side,  for  the  administration  by  the  trained 
officials  of  the  general  government. 

BOW  A  CITY  HAT  BE  LIGHTED. 

Perhaps  Dr.  Shawns  paper  is  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive under  the  section  he  calls,  '*  The  Best  Lighted 
City  in  the  World." 

"Like  American  cities,  and  in  this  respect  wholly  unlike 
those  of  England  and  Germany,  French  cities  have  been 
in  the  past,  and  still  are,  wholly  disposed  to  leave  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  illuminants  to  private  com- 
panies. But  the  re^mblance  between  French  and  Ameri 
can  cities  as  regards  their  management  of  this  important 
service  ends  abruptly  with  the  simple  fact  that  they  have 
chosen  to  employ  private  instead  of  public  initiative. 
Municipal  Paris  has  always  fully  protected  public  and 
private  interests  in  its  dealings  with  lighting  companies. 
Even  yet  American  cities  have  not  thoroughly  learned 
the  simple  lesson  that  there  can  be  no  real  competition 
between  gas  companies  in  the  same  area,  and  that  it  is 
the  height  of  foolish  Stupidity  to  attempt  to  regulate  by 
competitions  a  busin3ss  that  is  monopolistic  by  its  very 
nature.  Paris,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  experi- 
mental period  of  public  gas-lighting,  had  seven  or  eight 
different  gas  companies.  But  each  was  restricted  to  its 
own  district ;  each  was  chartered  upon  terms  that  gave  the 
city  authorities  large  control,  each  furnished  its  quota  of 
gas  for  street  lights  and  public  buildings  at  a  price  fixed 
by  charter  contract  and  approximating  actual  cost  of 
manufacture ;  each  paid  a  moderate  street  rental  for  the 
privilege  of  laying  pipes  under  sidewalks;  each  submitted 
to  a  scale  of  prices  for  private  consumers,  arranged  'by 
agreement  with  the  city  upon  the  basis  of  reports  made 
by  commissions  composed  of  scientific  authorities  and 
experts,  each  submitting  to  a  daily  official  examination 
of  the  quality  of  its  gas.and  to  penalties  for  failure  to  reach 
the  standard;  and  each  laid  its  pipes  in  its  respective 
territory  under  strict  regulations  respecting  injury  to  the 
pavement  and  the  disturbance  of  traffic. 

"The  six  companies  which  for  some  years  had  been 
engaged  in  the  distribution  of  gas  to  Paris  were  fused 
into  one  great  company  in  1B55.  Bome  of  our  American 
cities  have  in  recent  years  been  well-nigh  convulsed  with 
exoiteui  ^nt  and  indignation  because  their  local  gas  com- 
panies had  been  consolidated  or  brought  under  a  unitary 
management.  And  yet  it  ought  to  be  perfectly  obvious 
that  a  consolidated  gas  supply  can  be  more  economically 
produced  and  sold.  The  fusion  of  the  Paris  companies 
in  1855  was  effected  only  after  several  years  of  negotiations 
between  the  companies  and  the  government,  and  it  rested 
upon  \  basis  carefully  prt^cribed.  The  results  were  highly 
beneficial  to  all  parties  concerned^' 

The  charter  that  the  present  company  works  under  is 
now  twenty  years  old,  but  is,  neveriheless,  far  more  "en- 
lightened and  satisfactory  "  than  "any  that  has  been  made 
by  large  American  cities."  "The  Company  must  furnish 
gas  to  individuals  at  a  price  not  exceeding  a  fixed  maxi- 
D)um.  It  must  supply  gas  for  public  uses  at  what  is 
practically  the  cost  of  manufacture.  It  must  pay  the  city 
200,000(ultimately  250,000)  francs  a  year  for  the  right  to 
pipe  the  streets,"  and  the  methods  of  laying  the  pipes  are 
carefully  proscribed.  "  It  must  pay  a  tax  of  .02  francs  on 
each  cubic  meter  of  gas  supplied  to  Paris.  Finally,  it 
must  not  water  its  stock,  but  must  keep  its  capitalization 
at  84,000,000  francs,  and  after  paying  13  1  2  per  cent, 
out  of  net  profits  as  dividends  it  must  divide  the  surplus 
profits  with  the  city."  At  the  expiration  of  the  charter, 
all  rights  re  veil  to  the  city.    This  system  results  in  an 


annual  revenue  to  the  city  of  20,000,000  francs.  But 
notwithstanding  this  showing,^  which  from  the  light  of 
our  American  municipal  experience  is  simply  wonderful, 
Br.  Shaw  considers  public  ownership  of  gas  works  would 
be  an  improvement  in  making  easier  rates  for  the  poor 
people  of  the  city. 

Even  more  striking  is  the  "patient,  scientific  systematic 
way  "  in  which  Paris  has  begun  to  introduce  electricity 
for  lighting  purposes.  The  city  is  divided  into  "  seven  sec- 
teurs  electriques,"  each  assigned  to  one  of  the  important 
electrical  companies  for  a  short  term  of  years  under 
strictly  specified  conditions.  In  addition,  the  municipality 
has  its  own  central  plant,  where  experiments  are  going 
on,  and  which  serves  as  a  regulator  of  prices.  The  great 
problem  in  our  cities  of  the  disposition  of  wires  is  no 
problem  at  all  in  Paris,  where  all  wires  are  laid  imder- 
ground  without  danger  or  inconvenience. 

Paris  has  within  SO  square  miles  a  population  of  2,500,- 
000,  while  Chicago  has  118  square  miles  for  1,100,000 
inhabitants.  The  consequence  is  that  Paris  is  a  "  many- 
storied"  city,  and  that  transit  facilities  do  not  present 
such  a  problem  as  in  less  densely  populated  municipalities. 
However,  the  time  has  come  when  her  omnibus  system  is 
inadequate,  and  a  proposition  for  an  underg^und  railroad 
sjrstem,  fathered  by  the  famous  M.  Eiffel,  is  now  being 
considered;  in  connection  with  which  Dr.  Shaw  says, 
"  The  underground  electric  road  is,  in  my  judgment,  to 
be  the  permanent  rapid-transit  system  of  the  world^s 
greatest  cities." 

The  section  devoted  to  "Water  Supply  and  Drainage," 
is  succeeded  by  the  heading  "  What  Paris  Does  for  Its  Cit- 
izens and  What  It  All  Costs."  It  costs  the  strikingly 
large  sum  of  $25  for  each  man,  woman  and  child,  but  Dr. 
Shaw  decides  that  the  game  is  quite  worth  the  candle, — 
that  the  "  work  is  done  in  the  most  thorough  and  scientific 
nuumer,  and  the  money  is  honestly  and  skilfully  applied." 


CUBA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Mutual  Advantages  of  Annexation. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  United  States  from 
the  annnexation  of  Cuba  to  its  territory  are  strongly 
presented  in  General  Thomas  Jordan's  article  in  the  July 
Forum,  on  "  Why  We  Need  Cuba."  In  the  first  place,  he 
shows,  with  the  aid  of  a  map,  that  Cuba  is  a  component 
part  of  our  geographical  system.  Cuba  conmmnds  the 
entrance  to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  and  any  maritime  power 
that  should  occupy  this  island  could  easily  make  a  mare 
dausum  of  the  gulf.  In  the  second  place,  he  shows  that 
C\iba  should  belong  to  us  for  commercial  reasons.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  consume  much  the  largest 
part  of  all  that  the  island  produces  for  exportation.  He 
gives  the  value  of  our  imports  from  Cuba  between  1859 
and  18S9  as  $l,(k)0,000,000.  Our  sugar  imports  from  Cuba 
reached,  in  1888,  as  high  as  71  1-16  per  cent,  of  the  total 
importations  of  this  product  from  all  quarters.  Con- 
cerning the  physical  features  of  the  island,  Mr.  Jordan 
writes:  It  is  700  miles  in  leng^th,  nowhere  more  than  130 
miles  in  width.  It  has  an  area  of  36,013  square  miles  and 
more  than  1700  miles  of  coast,  exclusive  of  tlie  numerous 
bays  and  harbors.  The  climate  is,  of  course,  tropical  and 
is  singularly  favorable  to  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  life. 
The  soil  is  well  watered,  exceedingly  fertile  and  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  agricultural  products,  though 
hardly  15  per  cent,  of  the  land  has  been  thus  empIoyc<l. 
The  mineral  resources  of  the  if»land,  it  would  seem,  are 
also  as  yet  undeveloped.  "So  rich  and  diversified,"  says 
Mr.  Jordan  on  this  point,  "have  been  the  agricultural 
retrources  of  Cuba  during  the  last  fifty  years,  that  atten- 
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tion  has  been  diverted  from  the  great  undeveloped  min- 
eral wealth  of  the  island,  which  includes  gold,  copper, 
lead,  iron,  asphalt,  and  petroleum.  Himiboldt  placed 
Cuba  witidn  the  auriferous  belt  of  this  hemisphere. 
From  my  own  personal  experience,  I  am  satisfied  that 
there  is  a  future  gold  field  in  the  island  awaiting  profit- 
able exploitation.  As  for  copper,  $19,000,000  worth  of 
that  metal  was  exported  from  the  quarter  of  Santiago  de 
Cuba  to  England  in  the  six  years  preceding  1850.  Iron 
of  the  vary  best  description,  suitable  for  the  manufacture 
of  Bessemer  pig  and  most  desirable  for  mixture  with  our 
own  ores,  has  been  found  in  large  deposits  in  the  district 
of  Santiago  de  Cuba.  The  surface  indications  of  petro- 
leum and  asphalt  also  give  notable  assurance  of  impor- 
tant industrial  results.  Moreover,  the  middle  and  eastern 
sections  of  this  island  are  very  rich  in  timber  for  con- 
struction, including  great  forests  of  m  hogany  and 
valuable  rare  woods  for  the  interior  decoration  of  houses, 
for  cabinet  furniture  and  for  ship-building.^ 

How  the  Cubans  Regard  Annexation. 

The  native  Cubans  themselves  are,  as  a  body,  in  favor 
of  annexation.  Indeed  so  strongly  evident  is  it  that  the 
future  of  Cuba  lies  in  union  with  the  United  States  that 
the  mother  country  no  longer  feels  sure  of  the  loyalty  of 
even  the  Spaniards  on  the  island.  The  controversy  over 
commercial  reciprocity  with  the  Antilles  has  led  Spain  to 
increase  her  watchfulness  over  Cuba.  Since  the  discus- 
sion began,  writes  in  LippincoWs  Mr.  Frank  Burr,  fresh 
from  the  West  Indies,  six  thousand  Spcmish  soldiers  have 
arrived  in  Cuba  from  Madrid.  As  to  the  sentiment  which 
prevails  in  Cuba  towards  annexation  with  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Burr  says:  "The  native  Cuban  pra3rs  for 
that  day  and  pleads  for  its  power, — not  from  the  mer- 
cenary standpoint  from  which  the  Spaniard  looks  to- 
wards the  United  States,  but  with  a  pathetic  and  sincere 
belief  that  across  the  channel  which  divides  Cuba  from 
Florida  lies  his  only  hope.  What  the  Spaniard  feels  for 
his  interests,  Uie  native  feels  from  his  heart.  Thus  the 
conununion  of  the  two  from  their  different  standpoints  is 
working  out  great  results  and  building  up  a  sentiment 
that  only  needs  to  be  encouraged  to  grow  into  an  all 
powerful  influence.** 

Mr.  Burr's  letter  contains  additional  information  to 
that  presented  by  General  Jordan,  concerning  the  re- 
sources of  Cuba :  "  When  the  day  arrives  for  Cuba  to 
assert  herself,  she  wiU  become  the  new  Eldorado.  Land 
and  property  will  increase  twice  in  value  within  thirty 
days,  and  development  will  spring  as  if  by  magic  through- 
out the  island  where  all  seasons  are  summer. 

"*  Education  has  brought  about  tins  wonderful  change. 
The  influence  of  the  United  States,  so  close  to  this  do- 
main, has  made  itself  felt.  Local  trade  with  Florida,  the 
sale  of  a  hundred  million  dollars*  worth  of  sugar  and 
tobacco  per  annimi  to  the  United  States,  has  done  its 
work.  The  civilizing  influence  of  such  a  splendid  line  of 
steamers  as  the  Ward  line  sails  from  New  York  to  all  the 
ports  of  this  island,  has  been  another  element  of  progress. 
The  new  deal  with  the  United  States  will  send  doun  by 
the  Ward  line  alone  twenty  thousand  barrels  of  flour  a 
month  at  half  the  price  that  it  now  costs  the  native  or 
the  Spaniard.  But  there  is  far  more  than  an  increase  in 
trade  in  this  new  arrangement.  It  is  the  beg^inning  of  a 
great  future. 

"  The  finest  bread  in  the  world  is  made  in  Cuba  from 
American  flour.  For  years  the  flour  ha<i  to  be  shipped 
from  New  York  to  Barcelona,  and  from  there  to  Havana. 
Very  frequently  the  packages  were  not  broken,  or  the 
American  mark  destroyed— again  demonstrating  the  force 


by  which  Spain  exacted  six  dollars  a  barrel  duty  on  the 
yield  of  the  land  wherein  she  found  the  market  for  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  products  she  raised.  While  the  new 
conmiercial  relation  between  the  United  States  and  Spain 
changes  all  this,  it  gives  no  benefit  to  the  home  govern- 
ment, because  it  weakens  its  power  on  the  island,  and 
hastens,  rather  than  postpones,  the  hour  when  revolution, 
either  peaceful  or  with  the  sword,  will  change  a  despotism 
to  a  republic,  and  make  new  what  is  now  old  and  worn. 

"  The  sugar-crop  of  Cuba  this  year  is  one  of  the  richest 
ever  raised  on  the  island.  Some  of  the  foremost  planters 
and  experts,  who  have  watched  its  growth  with  pride, 
estimate  that  it  will  reach  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  tons;  others  claim  that  it  will  be  eight  hundred 
thousand  tons.  Tobacco,  it  is  said,  will  touch  a  higher 
figure  than  ever  before.  And  the  United  States  is  the 
market  for  the  great  bulk  of  all  this  wealth  of  the  soil, 
and  there  is  no  other  in  sight.  Spain  cannot  take  the 
yield  and  pay  for  it.  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
the  other  great  countries  have  enough  sweets  of  their 
own,  and  their  dealings  with  the  sad  and  silent  island  are 
limited  and  of  no  particular  consequence.  Is  it  any 
wonder,  then,  that  America  should  be  the  beacon-light 
towards  which  the  gaze  of  Cuba  is  riveted?** 


A  TAX  ON  INHERITANCE. 
Advocated  as  a  Measure  of  Reform  by  Professor  Ely. 

Professor  Richard  T.  Ely,  writing  in  the  North  Amer- 
ican Review  for  July,  advocates  a  reform  in  the  laws  of 
inheritance  as  a  means  of  bringing  about  an  improved 
condition  of  society  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time.  He  does  not  regard  the  taxation  of  inheritance  as 
a  violation  of  the  rights  of  private  property.  "The  right 
of  inheritance,**  he  says,  "is  one  right,  and  the  right  of 
private  property  is  another  and  a  distinct  right.  He  has 
made  but  little  progress  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
jurisprudence  who  does  not  see  how  clearly  separated  are 
these  two  rights.  The  right  of  property  means  an  exclu- 
sive right  of  control  over  a  thing,  but  the  right  of  inheri- 
tance means  the  transfer  of  this  right  in  one  manner  or 
another.  If  there  is  no  will,  it  means  the  right  of  some 
one  to  succeed  to  property,  and  this  right  is  a  product  of 
positive  law.  If  a  will  is  made,  the  right  of  Inheritance 
means,  not  an  exclusive  right  of  control  vested  in  a 
person,  but  the  right  of  a  person  to  say  who  shall  exercise 
the  right  of  property  over  things  which  were  his  while 
he  was  living,  after  he  is  dead,  and,  consequently,  after 
he  has  lost  all  rights  of  property,  because  the  dead  have 
no  proprietary  rights  whatever.** 

As  against  the  general  belief  that  man  has  a  natural 
right  to  say  what  shall  become  of  his  property  after  he  is 
dead,  Professor  Ely  shows  that  through  the  greater  part 
of  the  world*s  history  the  right  of  free  testamentary  dis- 
position of  property  was  not  recognized  The  right  of 
such  disposition  of  property  was  introduced  by  the  Roman 
law  and  the  continuous  practice  of  this  pHvilege  under 
law,  has  so  formed  opinion  that  now  we  look  upon  what  it 
provides  regarding  the  inheritance  of  property  as  natur- 
ally right,  although,  in  different  countries  or  states,  Dr. 
Ely  adds,  the  regulation  of  inheritance  by  law  varies. 
The  chief  purpose  of  a  law  regulating  inheritance  is, 
Professor  Ely  avers,  the  preservation  and  security  of  the 
family;  its  second  purpose,  the  welfare  of  society  in 
general.  Regarding  our  present  inheritance  laws  he  says 
they  make  careful  provision  for  the  rights  of  the  wife, 
but  do  not  provide  adequately  for  children,  except  when 
no  will  Is  made.     Then,  he  adds,  the  provision  made  for 
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both  wife  and  children  by  our  laws  is  perhaps  as  satis- 
factory as  could  be  desired. 

The  right  of  disposing  of  property  by  will,  Professor 
Ely  would  leave  intact — with  the  clear  recognition  that 
^  this  is  a  matter  over  which  the  law  has  control,  and  that 
no  human  being  has  a  right  to  say  what  shall  take  place 
on  this  earth  or  what  use  shall  be  made  of  anything  he 
may  leave,  after  he  is  dead  and  gone  "—but  recommends 
that  a  graduated  tax  varying  from  1  to  20  per  cent,  be 
levied  upon  inheritances  of  every  sort  exceeding  a  certain 
minimum  amount.  In  the  absence  of  a  will  the  right 
of  inheritance,  he  holds,  should  reach  only  as  far  as  the 
real  family  feeling  does.  "Intestate  inheritance  should 
include,  perhaps,  those  who  are  nearly  enough  related  so 
that  they  can  trace  descent  from  a  common  great-grand- 
father, but  none  who  are  more  distantly  related.  .  .  . 
Any  provision  for  a  more  distant  relative  should  be  made 
by  will,  just  the  same  as  provision  for  any  one  who  is 
not  related  at  all.^  All  property  which  is  not  Milled 
away  and  does  not  fall  to  some  heir  recognized  by  law 
should  fall  to  the  state. 

The  line  of  reform  proposed  in  his  article  will  stand. 
Professor  Ely  believes,  every  test.  With  respect  to  the 
family  be  holds  that  it  will  tend  to  the  development  of 
this  institution  "  far  better  than  the  existing  laws  in  the 
United  States.  It  recognizes  the  solidarity  of  the  family. 
The  husband  is  responsible  to  the  wife  and  the  wife  to 
the  husband,  and  both  are  responsible  for  the  children 
they  have  brought  into  the  world.  It  co-ordinates  rights 
and  duties.'* 

Looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  society,  this  pro- 
{>08ed  reform  **  diffuses  property  widely,  and  results  in  a 
great  number  of  families  with  an  ample  competence,  and 
tends  to  prevent  the  growth  of  plutocracy.  It  is  these 
families  with  a  competence  lifting  them  above  a  severe 
struggle  for  bare  physical  necessities,  which  carry  for- 
ward the  world's  civilization.  It  is  from  these  families 
that  the  great  leaders  of  men  come,  and  not  from  either 
of  the  two  extremes  of  society,  the  very  rich  or  the  very 
poor,  both  of  which  extremes  we  wish  to  abolish.  Ex- 
cessive wealth  discourages  exertion,  but  a  suitable  reform 
of  the  laws  of  inheritance  will  remove  from  us  many  idle 
persons  who  consume  annually  immense  quantities  of 
wealth,  but  contribute  nothing  to  the  support  of  the  race ; 
and  who,  leading  idle  lives,  cultivate  bad  ideals  and 
disseminata  social  iM>is(>u/' 

The  Tsx  Favored  by  Professor  Buchanan. 

Less  calm  in  the  treatment  ot  the  question  of  a  tax  on 
inheritances  is  Professor  J.  R.  Buchanan  in  the  June 
Artna.  **What  right,"  he  exclaims,  **have  the  million- 
aires to  say  how  the  world  shall  be  managed  after  they 
have  left  it?  What  right  to  say  that  when  they  have 
established  a  dangerous  inequality,  posterity  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  make  it  perpetual?"  They  have  no  right,  he 
replies,  "no  right  but  what  we  in  our  justice  or  in  our 
good-nature  give  them."  Holding  that  wealth  is  the 
product  of  the  nation  and  that  under  no  circumstances 
could  man  by  himself  accumulate  wealth,  he  denies  that 
it  belongs  to  the  millionaire  to  dispose  of  even  while  he 
lives.  Man  exercises  this  privilege  during  life  only  by 
the  grace  of  hodety,  he  would  seem  to  say.  Professor 
Buchanan  believes  that  It  would  be  better  for  society  "  if 
all  inheritance  of  wealth  were  forbidden,  and  every  boy 
and  girl  required  to  begin  life  with  a  few  hundred  dollars 
and  gain  the  position  they  deserved  by  their  own  abilities 
alone."  The  rights  of  the  commonwealth  over  inherited 
wealth  is,  he  cites  instances  to  show,  already  recognized 
by  law.    Switzerland  has  gone  farther  than  any  other 


country  in  applying  the  principle.  The  State  of  New 
York  derived  in  1888  over  a  million  dollars  from  a  tax 
on  inheritances,  and  the  proposition  to  impose  such  a  tax 
is  under  discussion  in  Massachusetts  and  other  States  of 
the  Union  at  the  present  time. 


THE  SWISS  AND  AMERICAN  CONSTITUTIONS. 

Mr.  W.  D.  McCrackan,  in  the  July  number  of  the  Arena^ 
compares  the  Swiss  and  American  constitutions,  the  chief 
points  of  likeness  and  disagreement  between  which  are 
presented  in  the  following  quotations : 

^  There  are  two  institutions  in  the  Swiss  state  which 
bear  a  very  strong  likeness  to  corresponding  ones  in  our 
own.  Both  countries  have  a  legislative  system  consisting 
of  two  houses,  one  representing  the  people  niunerically, 
and  the  other  the  cantons  or  states  of  which  the  Union  is 
composed,  and  both  possess  a  supreme  court,  which  in 
Switzerland  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Federal  Tribunal. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  Swiss  consciously  imi- 
tated those  American  institutions,  but  in  doing  so  they 
certainly  took  care  to  adapt  them  to  their  own  particular 
needs,  so  that  the  two  sets  of  institutions  are  by  no  means 
identical. 

^'The  Swiss  National  Council  and  Council  of  States, 
forming  together  the  Federal  Assembly,  are  equal,  co- 
ordinate bodies,  performing  the  same  functions,  whereas 
our  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  have  particular 
duties  assigned  to  each,  and  the  former  occupies,  in  a 
measure,  a  subordinate  position  to  the  latter.  The  Swiss 
houses  meet  twice  a  year  in  regular  sessions,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  June  and  the  first  Monday  in  December,  and 
for  extra  sessions  if  there  is  special  unfinished  business  to 
transact.  The  National  Council  is  composed  at  present  of 
147  members,  one  representative  to  every  20,000  inhab- 
itants. Every  citizen  of  twenty -one  is  a  voter,  and  every 
voter  not  a  clergjrman  is  eligible  to  this  National  Council. 
(The  exclusion  of  the  clergy  is  due  to  dread  of  religious 
quarrels,  with  which  the  pages  of  Swiss  history  have 
been  only  too  frequently  stained.)  A  general  election 
takes  place  every  three  years.  The  salary  of  the  repre- 
sentatives is  four  dollars  a  day,  which  is  forfeited  by 
non-attendance,  and  about  five  cents  a  mile  for  travelling 
expenses.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Council  of  States  is 
composed  of  forty-four  members,  two  for  each  of  the 
twenty -two  cantons.  The  length  of  their  terms  of  office 
is  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  cantons  which  elect 
them,  and  in  the  same  manner  their  salaries  are  paid  out 
of  the  cantonal  treasuries. 

*^The  attributes  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Tribunal,  though 
closely  resembling  those  of  our  Supreme  Court,  are  not 
identical  with  them,  for  the  Swiss  conception  of  sove- 
reignty of  the  people  is  quite  different  from  our  own. 
Their  Federal  Assembly  is  the  repository  of  the  national 
sovereignty,  and,  therefore,  no  other  body  can  override 
its  decisions.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
tests  the  constitutionality  of  laws  passed  by  Congress 
which  may  be  submitted  to  it  for  examination,  thus 
placing  itself  as  arbiter  over  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  the  Federal  Tribunal  must  accept  as  final  all 
laws  which  have  passed  through  the  usual  channels,  so 
that  its  duty  consists  merely  in  applying  them  to  particu 
lar  cases  without  questioning  their  constitutionality." 

There  is,  he  shows,  a  striking  difference  between  the 
Federal  Council  and  our  presidential  office.  ^  The  Swiss 
constitution  does  not  intrust  the  executive  power  to  one 
man,  as  our  own  does,  but  to  a  Federal  Council  of  seven 
members,  acting  as  a  sort  of  Board  of  Administration. 
ThuM)  seven  men  are  elected  for  a  fixed  term  of  three 
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jearSf  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  whole  body  of  voters 
throughout  the  country,  by  the  two  Houses,  united  in 
joint  session.  Every  year  they  also  designate,  from  the 
seven  members  of  the  Federal  Council,  the  two  persons 
who  shall  act  as  president  and  vice-president  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation.  The  Swiss  president  is,  therefore, 
only  the  chairman  of  an  executive  board,  and  presents 
a  complete  contrast  to  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
who  is  virtually  a  monarch,  elected  for  a  short  reign." 

Switxerland  as  a  Neutral  Power. 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  July,  Mr.  McCrackan  dis- 
cusses "The  Neutrality  of  Switzerland.'*  His  paper  is 
for  the  most  part  retrospective.  Perpetual  neutrality 
was  guaranteed  to  Switzerland  by  the  powers  of  Europe  in 
congress  in  1815.  But  it  is  one  thing,  as  Mr.  McCrackan 
says,  to  be  endowed  with  this  privilege  of  perpetual  neu- 
trality, and  quite  another  matter  to  maintain  it  inviolate. 
Looked  at  from  a  purely  military  point  of  view,  Swit- 
zerland could  not,  of  course,  hope  to  withstand  for  any 
length  of  time  the  invasion  of  any  one  of  the  great 
European  powers.  The  preservation  of  her  neutrality 
rests  wholly  on  other  and  moral  ground.  "  For  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Europe  at  the  congress  in  Vienna 
gave  her  woixi  to  Switzerland  that  her  neutrality  should 
be  respected;  so  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  trustworth- 
iness of  international  agreements  in  general  is  at  stake. 
It  seems  hardly  likely  that  any  of  the  rival  powers 
would  be  willing  to  incur  the  odium  of  being  the  first  to 
break  this  engagement  with  a  small  but  highly  respected 
and  useful  state.  Public  opinion  the  world  over  would 
promptly  turn  against  that  nation ;  and  even  Bismarck 
was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  worth  something 
to  have  the  moral  support  of  outsiders  in  a  great  con- 

tCKt." 

In  conclusion  Mr.  McCrackan  says :  ''  It  may  be  that  the 
example  of  Switzerland  is  destined  to  accomplish  great 
results  in  the  world's  history,  for,  in  truth,  there  are 
tremendous  possibilities  in  this  principle  of  perpetual 
neutrality.  If  I  mistake  not,  it  supplies  means  of  arriv- 
ing at  a  semblance,  if  nothing  better,  of  permanent  inter- 
national peace.  There  are  at  present  several  other 
neutral  states,  and  it  only  remains  for  the  powers  to 
extend  this  privilege  g^radually  to  all  the  contested  points 
on  the  map  of  Europe  in  order  to  make  war  unnecessary 
and  in  time  impossible."  To  be  sure,  this  is  the  "only" 
requisite. 


THE  UNION  OF  THE  AUSTRALIAS. 

In  the  Contemporary  Review  for  July  Sir  Henry 
Parkes  is  awarded  the  post  of  honor  with  a  short  article, 
in  which  he  gossips  pleasantly  concerning  the  Australian 
peoples  of  the  British  stock  who  are  engaged  in  the 
grandest  of  all  human  work,  the  founding  of  a  g^reat  free 
nation.  He  tells  us  that  of  the  3,226,000  persons  distrib- 
uted in  the  six  states  of  the  proposed  Australasian  com- 
monwealth there  is  in  no  part  of  the  British  dominions  a 
population  so  thoroughly  British. 

BRITONS  all! 

Notwithstanding  some  faint  sprinklings  of  German, 
French,  and  Italians,  the  elements  of  the  coming  nation 
are  free  from  the  taint  of  foreign  blood.  Already  the 
native-bom  Australians  more  than  double  the  number  of 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish.  There  is  no  sucli  thing  as 
destitution  in  the  land,  and  nowhere  lb  there  a  g^oup  of 
school  children  without  a  school.    For  an  iudustrious  man 


who  knows  how  to  work  out  his  own  self-help  the  earth  has 
no  better  field  than  Australia.  But  although  not  only 
the  aspiration  for  national  life  but  the  material  conditions 
of  nationhood  are  to  be  found  in  Australia,  the  federal 
idea  has  not  yet  crystallized  into  a  clear  form  in  many 
minds.  The  average  politician,  whose  mind  has  been 
enervated  by  the  struggle  for  the  publican's  vote,  and 
who  faUs  into  the  narrowest  ruts  of  provincialism,  finds 
the  federal  idea  too  large  and  weighty  for  him.  Never- 
theless, the  federal  cause,  which  was  first  pleaded  twenty - 
five  years  ago  by  Wentworth  and  Oavan  Duffy,  is  marching 
steadily  on  to  assured  success.  Sir  Henry  Parkes  declares 
that  the  new  order  of  things  will  be  firmly  rooted  long 
before  the  close  of  the  century. 

THE  NEW  CONSTITUTION. 

Speaking  of  the  scheme  approved  of  by  the  Conference, 
Sir  Henry  Parkes  says:— 

"It  contemplates  throughout  a  loyal  union  with  the 
Empire,  and  the  sublime  and  entrancing  idea  of  a  future 
world-wide  confederation  of  the  English-speaking  race 
must  have  influenced  at  progressive  stages  the  minds  of 
its  framers." 

The  following  is  his  account  of  the  constitution  drafted 
for  Australia:— 

"It  provides  for  a  federal  parliament,  consisting  of  a 
house  of  representatives,  based  upon  the  widest  popular 
suffrage  and  modelled  on  the  type  of  the  existing  House 
of  Commons;  and  a  senate  modelled  from  the  representa- 
tive character  of  the  illustrious  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  without  its  executive  functions.  All  through  tho 
principle  of  responsible  government  is  preserved  and  skil- 
fully adapted  to  the  inherent  conditions  of  a  federation. 
It  calls  into  existence  an  executive  of  the  E^nglish  pattern 
—a  representative  of  the  crown  acting  politically  with 
the  advice  of  responsible  ministers ;  and  it  makes  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  exercise  of  the  popular  will  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  a  frequent  reference  to  the 
electors  of  the  country.  It  creates  an  Australian  judi- 
ciary which,  besides  conducting  the  ordinary  judicial 
business  of  the  commonwealth,  would  enable  appeals 
from  the  supreme  courts  of  the  several  states  to  be  made 
with  the  legal  assistance  of  professional  men  familiar  with 
the  laws,  usages,  and  conditions  of  the  country.  It  is 
not  disfigured  by  any  attempted  restraint  upon  the  free 
spirit  of  a  free  people." 

So  sanguine  is  Sir  Henry  Parkes  of  the  birth  of  this 
new  nation,  that  he  thinks  it  possible  and  by  no  means 
impracticable  before  the  close  of  1893,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility the  great  consummation  cannot  be  held  back  by 
any  untold  cause  of  events  beyond  the  year  1893. 

"  The  churches  even  now  have  awakened  to  the  advan- 
tages to  church  government  and  discipline,  and  to  the 
organization  of  spiritual  effort,  which  would  come  by 
federation.  The  primate  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
cardinal  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  heads  of  most  of 
the  Nonconformist  churches,  I  am  assured,  are  fervent 
federationiste.  The  far-seeing  men  engaged  in  commerce 
are  federationists.  The  men  of  enterprise  of  all  classes 
are  federationists.  The  men  who  have  chosen  as  their 
calling  the  pursuit  of  literature,  more  especially  those 
conducting  the  higher  class  of  newspapers,  are  federation- 
ists. In  two  years  more  the  whole  Australian  population 
will  be  welded  into  one  enthusiastic  body  of  federation- 
ists." 

Sir  Henry  Parkes  dismisses  tLe  opposition  of  the  repub- 
licans in  a  contemptuous  paragraph.    He  says : — 

"  Men  who  really  have  faith  in  nothing  profess  to  be- 
lieve in   the  necessity  for  some  oiiganic  change  in  the 
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free  government  which  shelters  their  useless  lives.  But 
the  dominant  feeling  of  the  Australian  populations  is 
sounded  loyal  to  the  liberal  institutions  and  the  noble 
mission  of  the  Empire.  Without  cause  for  separation  it 
is  hardly  within  the  range  of  probability  that  the  young 
nation  would  separate  at  the  bidding  of  the  most  worth- 
lees  part  of  her  population.  She  will  be  true  to  the 
builders,  and  set  her  face  against  the  destroyers.^ 

Of  this  the  Sidney  Bulletin  will,  no  doubt,  have  some- 
thing to  say,  and  will  say  it  with  all  the  more  effect  be- 
cause the  protectionists  and  labor  party  have  just  de- 
feated Sir  Henry  at  the  general  election  of  New  South 
Wales. 


departments  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  to  the  localieevi 
parliament  or  grand  committee,  and  to  one  another. 
It  is  a  problem  of  enormous  difficulty;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  it  is  insoluble." 


HOW   TO    FEDERATE   THE   BRITISH    EMPIRE. 

Professor  Cyril  Ransome  discusses  this  question  under 
the  title  **  Wanted,  a  Statesman,"  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  for  July.  He  passes  in  review  several  schemes, 
and  sums  up  strongly  in  favor  of  admitting  colonial 
representatives  into  the  House  of  Commons. 

**  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  noted  that  such  a  plan 
would  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  precedent,  for 
Henry  Vlll.  at  the  same  time  wheo  he  called  members 
from  Cheshire  and  from  Wales  called  them  also  from 
Calais,  and  members  from  Calais  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  full  rights  of  membership,  down  to  the 
time  wheo  the  town  was  lost  to  the  English  crown.  In 
the  second  place,  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of 
at  least  one  other  colonial  power,  for  members  for  Mar- 
tinique and  Algeria  sit  in  the  French  House  of  Deputies. 
It  is  in  accord,  too,  with  the  views  of  Burke,  who  would 
have  wished  to  see  colonial  representatives  at  Westmin- 
ster had  the  conditions  of  time  and  space  rendered  such 
an  experiment  possible  in  his  day.  It  seems  also  to  be  in 
accord  with  the  wishes  of  the  prime  minister." 

In  the  second  place,  the  shrinkage  of  the  world  has 
made  the  representation  of  the  colonies  at  Westminster  a 
very  simple  matter,  and  if  the  basis  of  the  representation 
throughout  the  Empire  were  to  be  taken  at  one  member 
for  every  60,000,  we  should  have  a  House  of  Commons 
numbering  832  members.  In  the  United  States,  the  scale 
is  one  member  to  every  170,000,  which  would  give  a 
House  of  Commons  of  294.  In  the  third  place,  there 
would  have  to  be  some  readjustaneut  of  functions.  To 
meet  this  difficulty  Mr.  Ransome  makes  the  following 
suggestion : — 

"It  would  clparly  be  inadmissible  for  the  colonial 
representatives  to  sit  and  vote  upon  all  affairs  as  the 
members  for  Calais  did  in  the  old  days.  They  would  not 
Tiish  it,  and  we  should  not  allow  it.  The  problem  to  be 
solved,  therefore,  is  narrowed  down  to  the  discovery  of 
some  plan  by  which  a  distinction  could  be  drawn  between 
Imperial  and  local  affairs,  the  one  to  be  the  province  of 
the  House  as  a  whole,  the  other  of  the  representatives  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Three  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
case  present  themselves  immediately— (1)  A  large  exten- 
sion of  the  sjrstem  of  local  government,  which  should 
reduce  to  a  minimum,  even  if  it  could  not  eventually  get 
rid  of,  the  domestic  business  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
of  the  several  sections  of  it,  possibly  carrying  with  it  the 
reduction  of  membership  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  in 
exchange  for  the  constitution  of  a  local  assembly ;  (2)  The 
free  use  of  the  expedient  of  grand  committees  constituted 
on  the  lines  of  the  several  sections  of  the  United  King- 
dom; (3)  The  withdrawal  of  colonial  members  when 
business  was  in  hand  which  the  speaker  defined  as 
domestic.  In  all  these  cases  the  constitutional  crux 
would  lie  in  determining  the  relations  of  the  heads  of 


THE  CHIUAN   WAR. 

Many  readers  will  be  grateful  for  the  extremely  lucid 
account  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  Chili  which  is 
contributed  by  an  anonymous  writer  to  the  Revue  de* 
Deux  Mondes  for  June  15th.  A  map  alcme  is  wanted, 
and  that  may  be  found  in  any  atlas. 

First  of  all,  we  are  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Chilian 
constitution  which  was  established  in  1838,  and  has  until 
lately  sufficed  for  the  needs  of  the  republic.  The  legis- 
lative power  is  composed  of  two  chambers— one  of  depu- 
ties elected  by  universal  suffrage  for  a  triennial  session, 
the  other  of  senators,  elected  also  by  universal  suffrage, 
but  only  renewable  by  half  its  number  every  three  years. 
The  members  are  not  paid.  The  vote  is  by  ballot  and 
accumulative.  There  is  one  deputy  for  every  40,000 
inhabitants  and  one  senator  for  every  three  deputies.  The 
executive  power  is  vested  in  a  president  who  is  elected 
for  five  years,  by  a  restricted  form  of  suffrage,  and  is 
not  eligible  for  re-election  until  five  years  since  his  last 
tenure  of  office.  During  the  five  years  of  office  he  is 
irremovable.  His  power  is  constitutionary,  limited  by  a 
cabinet  of  six  ministers,  responsible  not  to  him,  but  to 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  no  act  of  state  is  valid 
unless  countersigned  by  at  least  one  of  the  responsible 
ministers.  The  population  of  Chili  is  8,200,000  people. 
Its  extent  is  about  once  and  a  half  as  big  as  France.  Its 
finances  ever  since  the  convulsion  of  1838  have  been  in  a 
satisfactory  condition,  the  revenue  annually  exceeding 
the  expenditure  and  the  public  debt  amounting  to  little 
more  than  one  yearns  receipts.  At  the  beginning  of  1889 
there  was  a  surplus  in  tiie  treasury  of  150,000,000  of 
francs.  Political  parties  divided  themselves  before  the 
present  troubles  into  Liberal  and  Conservative,  the 
Liberal  being  very  much  in  the  ascendant.  In  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  the  proportion  in  a  total  of  120  members 
was  100  Liberals  and  twenty  Conservatives.  In  the 
Senate  out  of  a  total  of  forty,  thirty-five  were  Liberal 
and  five  were  Conservative.  The  questions  which  chiefly 
agitated  them  were  the  pretensions  of  the  Church  to 
interfere  with  affairs  of  state,  public  instruction,  and 
municipal  laws.  The  Conservative  party  was  clerical 
and  reactionary,  but  too  weak  to  create  more  than  a 
wholesome  deliberation  in  the  acts  of  the  Parliament. 
Chili,  before  the  war,  may  therefore  be  described  as  an 
almost  ideal  republic,  rejoicing  in  regular,  moderate,  and 
upright  government,  sound  finances,  and  a  happy  im- 
munity from  internal  troubles  and  external  complica- 
tions. 

With  the  accession  of  President  Balmaceda,  in  1866,  a 
change  began  to  creep  over  the  face  of  things.  The 
effects  of  it  were  not,  however,  immediately  apparent, 
for  his  first  care  was  devoted  to  strengthening  his  own 
hand  by  the  conciliation  of  op{K)sing  factions  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  Lower  House.  By  this  time  he  was  strong  enough 
to  act.  The  year  1889  was  reached,  and  he  had  to  face 
the  fact  that  he  had  only  two  more  years  of  power.  It 
was  impossible  that  he  should  himself  continue  in  office 
beyond  the  month  of  September  of  1891 ,  but  he  began  to 
prepare  the  candidature  of  one,  the  youngest  in  office, 
and  least  considered  of  his  ministers,  M.  Enrique  San- 
fuento.  M.  Sanfucnto  had  by  a  certain  arrogance  and 
departure  from  the  named  customs  of  ministerial  solidar- 
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itj  created  a  strong  feeling  of  <^po6ition  in  the  minds  of 
many  politicians,  and  when  it  was  seen  that  the  president 
was  preparing  to  force  him  as  a  successor  upon  the  Chil- 
ian people,  an  important  split  took  place  in  the  Liberal 
party.  Efforts  were  made  to  represent  to  the  president 
the  impossibility  of  what  he  wished  to  do.  He  appeared 
to  yield.  Minist^ial  changes  took  place  by  which  the 
influence  of  M.  Sanfuento  was  temporarily  lessened ;  but 
no  sooner  was  Parliament  prorogued  than  M.  Balmaceda 
profited  by  the  opportunity  to  dismiss  his  ministry  and 
to  form,  in  January,  1890,  another  cabinet  composed 
entirely  of  his  i)ersonal  friends.  There  was  no  doubt  of 
the  opinion  of  Parliament  upon  this  action.  Efforts  to 
secure  a  majority  for  the  government  were  Tain.  The 
ministry  resigned  in  May.  The  president  formed  an- 
other ministry  equally  composed  of  personal  friends,  and 
as  steps  of  this  kind  are  always  in  the  downward  direc- 
tion, the  new  ministry  were  less  scrupulous  than  their 
predecessors.  They  could  not  obtain  a  majority;  they 
obtained,  instead,  a  vote  of  censure.  They  resolved  to 
remain,  none  the  less,  in  ofilce.  Parliament  refused  to 
vote  the  estimates.  After  this,  the  race  towards  disorder 
grew  more  rapid.  What  the  opinion  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  could  not  effect  the  public  took  upon  itself  to 
do.  Indignation  meetings  were  held;  riots  were  immi- 
nent. A  delegation  of  leading  citizens  of  Santiago  waited 
upon  the  president  to  present  a  respectful  remonstrance. 
The  president  at  first  refused  their  offers  of  mediation ; 
but  a  financial  deadlock  cannot  be  indefinitely  prolonged 
—a  little  later  he  was  glad  to  accept  the  offer  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Santiago  to  endeavor  to  arrange  matters, 
and  after  a  good  deal  of  negotiation  a  oompnnnise  was 
agreed  upon.  A  new  ministry  was  constituted  under  the 
premiership  of  M.  Prats,  a  man  of  proved  ability,  who 
pcesessed  the  confidence  of  the  Parliamentary  party.  The 
Conservative  party  was  for  the  first  time  in  twenty 
years  represented  in  the  cabinet.  A  government  pro- 
gramme was  adopted  which  included,as  a  principal  article, 
absolute  neutrality  in  the  matter  of  the  presidential 
election,  the  country  was  appeased.  Parliament  voted  the 
estimates:  all  seemed  to  be  going  well. 

M.  Balmaceda  had,  however,  only  repeated  the  policy 
with  which  he  had  inaugurated  his  presidential  rule.  He 
had  pacified  parties  in  order  to  command  a  solid  majority. 
The  new  ministry  soon  found  themselves  to  be  mere 
dummies.  The  president  was  practically  governing  with- 
out them.  The  cabinet  protested.  They  required  more 
ability  of  action.  A  test  case  arose  in  their  request  to 
be  permitted  to  make  the  l^lpointment  of  certain  prefects 
who  held  their  positions  ostensibly  because  they  were 
prepared  to  support  the  candidature  of  M.  Sanfuento 
for  the  post  of  president.  M.  Balmaceda  refused  the 
desire  of  his  cabinet.  The  ministry  resigned.  The  es- 
timates being  voted,  M.  Balmaceda  had  no  further  need 
of  opposition.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  recall  his  old 
friends  to  power,  and  immediately  afterwards,  to  bring 
a  fortnight-old  sermon  to  a  close.  In  this  way  he 
avoided  votes  of  censure,  but  the  conmiittee  of  both 
Houses,  which  is  charged  in  the  Chilian  constitution  with 
the  duty  of  watching  over  the  public  welfare  during  the 
prorogation  of  Parliament,  has  the  right  under  excep- 
tional circumstances  to  call  upon  the  president  to  convoke 
Parliament.  Immediately  upon  the  Hismissal  of  Par- 
liament, the  committee  met,  and  after  a  debate  which 
will,  it  19  said,  remain  famous  in  the  annals  of  Chilian 
Parliamentary  proceedings,  a  message  was  addressed  to 
President  Balmaceda  demanding  the  convocation  of  the 
two  Houses. 

The  president  refused.    By  this  act  he  was  held  by  a 


large  party  in  the  country  to  have  converted  his  presi- 
dency into  a  dictatorship.  He,  however,  maintained  that 
he  was  still  within  his  constitutional  rights.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  two  Houses  continued  to  meet  three  times  a 
week.  The  provisions  of  the  budget  expired  on  January 
1,  1891.  The  committee  represented  to  the  president 
that  the  only  constitutional  manner  in  which  money  could 
be  obtained  for  the  public  services  was  by  act  of  Par- 
liament. The  president  refused  to  yield.  He  voted  his 
own  estimates,  and  increased  the  pay  of  the  army  by  50 
per  cent.  All  public  servants  who  were  not  of  the 
president's  party  were  dismissed,  a  state  of  siege  was 
declared,  and  all  public  meetings,  including  the  consti- 
tutional meeting  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  com- 
mittee, were  forbidden.  It  was  the  signal  of  insurrection. 
The  Parliamentary  committee  iisued  a  declaration  for- 
mally deposing  President  Balmaceda.  The  fleet  declared  for 
the  Parliamentary  party,  and  the  army  for  the  president. 
The  northern  provinces  are  in  the  hands  of  the  opposition, 
and  the  southern  still  acknowledge  Balmaceda.  Tlie  presi- 
dent has  the  advantage  of  holding  the  treasury.  While 
its  contents  endure  he  will  have  what  money  can  do  on 
his  side.  The  Parliamentary  party  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  on  their  side,  the  force  of  conviction,  by  which 
men  who  have  lived  under  a  constitutional  government 
are  impelled  to  resist  the  degeneracy  of  their  orderly 
freedom  into  a  dcRpotism. 


A  MOTHER  AND  HER  BOY. 
A  Parable  by  Queen  Nathalie  of  Servia. 

In  the  double  holiday  number  of  the  Gentlewoman 
(London)— a  solid  mass  of  printed  and  illustrated  matter 
which  weighs  a  pound  and  a  half— there  are  many  attrac- 
tive features;  but  the  most  interesting  is  a  contribution 
from  Queen  Nathalie  of  Servia,  to  which  we  are  glad  to 
give  the  more  extended  publicity  of  our  pages.  In  this 
story  Queen  NatJialie  tells  in  a  pcurable  the  troubles 
through  which  she  has  gone  in  the  attempt  to  secure  her 
maternal  rights  over  her  imfortunate  child,  who  is  now 
the  boy  King  of  Servia.    It  begins  as  follows:— 

**Once  upon  a  time  the  good  Qod  gave  to  a  woman  a 
darling  child.  The  child  grew  and  developed  in  the  arms 
of  its  mother,  like  a  rosebud  that  is  well  cared  for.  The 
mother  tended  and  loved  it,  for  her  sole  happiness  was 
bound  up  in  the  life  of  this  child. 

**  The  pleasant  days  passed  quickly,  one  succeeding  the 
other  rapidly, without  the  mother  taking  note  how  quickly 
they  came  anil  passed.  In  the  boundless  love  which  she 
had  for  her  son,  she  looked  on  him  as  an  angel  which 
Gkxi  had  sent  her  to  watch  over. 

"  But  while  she  was  experiencing  such  intense  happiness, 
there  was  a  plot  in  preparation  which  was  to  shake  her 
to  her  heart's  core. 

**An  Evil  Spirit  whose  only  call  was  to  thwart  and 
make  wretched  persons  who  seemed  contented  and  kindly, 
learned  that  there  was  in  this  world  a  mother,  whose 
supreme  happiness  infinitely  surpassed  all  the  ill-doings 
which  the  Evil  Spirit  had  hitherto  been  able  to  effect. 

"  This  made  the  dame  angry,  and  from  that  date  she 
began  to  cogitate  what  could  be  done  to  destroy  the  hap- 
piness of  this  proud  mother. 

"At  length  she  decided  to  consult  her  most  intimate 
friend,  a  black-browed  creature  named  Intrigue,  so  she 
fiew  rapidly  to  the  home  of  the  latter,  who  was  seated  in 
her  hammock,  her  grizzly  hair  fioating  over  her  brood- 
ing, threatening  coimtenance.'' 

Evil  and  Intrigue  then  proceed  to  summon  up  three 
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black  imps,  who  decide  to  kidnap  the  child,  as  they  can- 
not endure  to  witness  the  happiness  of  any  human  being. 
^Vhat  follows  is  simply  the  recent  Servian  history  written 
in  the  form  of  a  fairy  tale:— 

'*In  the  interval  Intrigue  had  thought  of  something 
which  she  whispered  in  the  ear  of  Evil,  and  they  then 
disappeared. 

^  At  that  same  hour  the  Mother  was  dreaming  that  she 
and  her  son  were  in  a  pleasant  garden,  surrounded  by 
sweet-smeUing  flowers  and  the  songs  of  birds.  She  gath- 
ered flowers  to  form  a  crown  for  her  child,  and  inter 
leaved  therein  with  rose-leaves  the  words  Goodness,  Pity, 
Sympathy,  Love,  Pardon, while  the  child  ran  along  before 
his  mother,  clapping  his  hands  with  joy  at  being  in  euch 
a  charming  place.  Suddenly  there  came  a  change — all 
was  dark.  The  song  of  birds,  the  scent  of  flowers  disap- 
peared, and  they  were  led  to  another  country  altogether 
strange  to  her.  A  powerful  hand  seized  hold  of  the  boy 
With  a  cry  of  agony  the  Mother  awoke,  to  find  her  boy 
slei'ping  calmly  by  her  side,  a  smile  illuminating  his  face, 
as  if  brought  there  by  a  dream. 

"  Two  days  later,  early  in  the  morning.  Intrigue  went, 
staff  in  hand,  from  neighbor  to  neighbor,  with  crocodile 
tears  in  her  eyes,  saying  it  was  rumored  that  the  child 
was  to  be  torn  from  his  happy  mother. 

"  The  neighbors  hurried  to  the  Mother,  begging  of  her 
to  be  on  the  watch,  for  that  there  were  evil  men  in  the 
town  who  had  been  instigated  to  rob  her  of  her  son. 

"  The  Mother,  alarmed,  called  to  mind  her  dream,  but 
quickly  took  courage,  and  replied,  *It  is  impossible  that 
such  a  thing  can  be  contemplated  1  No  power,  be  it  ever 
so  great,  could  steal  a  child  from  its  own  mother.  No 
woman  ever  brought  into  the  world  a  son  so  wicked  as  to 
take  from  me  my  only  joy  I* 

^  Poor  Mother  1  She  did  not  know  that  Intrigue  was 
spreading  this  fplse  news  so  as  to  induce  her  to  withdraw 
herself  from  the  protection  of  her  friends,  and  to  go  to  a 
far-off  country  where  the  capture  of  her  son  would  be 
more  easily  effected. 

**•  Evil  and  Intrigue  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Mother  to 
leave  the  place  wuere  she  had  lived  so  long,  and  to  seek 
refuge  in  another  country  with  her  child. 

**Soon  the  evil  spirits  had  matured  their  plan.  While 
the  Mother  slept,  strange  ha^ds  carried  away  her  son. 
On  awaking  she  was  desperate ;  like  a  wounded  lioness 
she  ran  from  chamber  to  chamber,  calling,  *My  son,  my 
son !'  but  only  echo  answered  through  the  deserted  rooms. 
She  raised  her  arms  imploringly  to  heaven,  but  only  to 
hear  the  cry  of  Evil,  who  was  floating  in  the  air— 

**  *Ha!  ha!  Now,  where  is  your  boasted  happineasf 
Never  again  shall  you  look  on  the  face  of  your  child.  * 

**  *0h !  mercy,  mercy !"  cried  the  Mother.  *Why  have 
you  separated  me  from  my  son?  Who  will  care  for  him? 
Who  will  inspire  him  with  the  love  of  goitleness  and 
goodness,  those  things  which  only  a  mother  knows  how 
to  teach?  Have  mercy,  Spirit  of  Evil,  and  give  me  back 
my  child.' 

**  With  a  mocking  laugh,  Evil  flew  away,  leaving  the 
despairing  mother  weeping  and  tearing  her  hair." 

After  a  while  the  distraught  mother  arouses  herself  and 
sets  off  in  quest  of  her  son.  She  wandered  wearily 
from  town  to  town  for  weeks  and  months,  crossing  rivers 
and  mountains  and  passing  over  vast  plains  of  snow  until 
at  last  she  comes  back  to  a  place  which  she  recognizes 
and  which,  of  course,  stands  for  Belgrade  under  the  new 
dispensation.  Fortunately  the  rest  of  the  story  ends  more 
happily  than  it  did  in  real  life-.— 

"*  There  was  an  Inunense  rampcurt  erected,  which  could 
not  be  surmounted  in  any  way.     Seeing  a  traveller  ap- 


proaching, she  said,  *  Friend,  can  you  tell  me  who  has  put 
this  barrier  here?* 

^  ^That  is  the  work  of  the  black  spirits, '  said  het  'they 
have  constructed  it  to  prevent  your  reaching  your  son. ' 

"  She  sighed  when  she  heard  that  her  son  was  on  the 
other  side  of  this  mighty  barricade,  and  endeavored  to 
scale  it,  but  the  traveller  prevented  her  efforts.  Then  she 
tried  with  all  her  streng^  to  push  aside  the  barrier,  but 
all  in  vain.  Weeping,  she  appealed  to  passers-by,  but 
no  one  would  give  her  any  help,  so  alone  she  continued  to 
force  her  way. 

"Neither  Evil  nor  Intrigue  could  prevent  her  doing 
this,  and  while  she  was  resting  from  her  labor,  Hope 
appeared  with  his  bright  eyes,  and  gave  her  a  passing 
smile  of  encouragement. 

"When  Evil  and  Intrigue,  who  were  on  the  alert, 
watching  her  unsuccessful  efforts,  saw  the  rampart  begin 
to  bend  they  called  upon  the  three  imps,  and  bade  them 
hold  the  barrier  fast. 

"  But  it  was  rather  late  in  the  day.  While  the  black 
spirits  were  shrieking  with  anger,  Hope  was  calling  to 
her,  *  Forward,  forward!' 

"* Where  is  my  son?*  asked  she,  and  from  the  other 
side  of  the  barricade  might  be  heard  a  child's  voice  calling, 
*  Mamma,  mamma.' 

"The  rampart  fell  asunder,  and  the  Mother  and  son 
were  in  each  other's  arms. 

"  'No power  can  separate  us  now,  my  angel,'  cried  she. 

"'But  the  three  black  imps— where  are  they?'  cried  the 
boy. 

"  'Do  not  be  afraid  of  them;  they  are  chained  forever, 
they  can  no  longer  harm  us. ' 

"  Evil  and  Intrigue  spread  their  wings  and  flew  away  in 
despair. 

"'What  shall  we  do  with  these  evil  ones?'  asked  the 
chUd. 

"The  Mother  answered,  *Our  happiness  will  be  their 
punishment.    When  demons  weep,  men  are  happy. '  ** 


SOME   AUSTRIAN   STATESMEN. 

The  writer  of  the  articles  on  "  The  Statesmen  of  Europe" 
in  the  Leisure  Hour  this  month  deals  with  some  states- 
men who,  although  well  known  in  Austria-Hungary,  are 
seldom  heard  of  in  western  Europe  or  America.  This 
gives  greater  value  to  the  paper,  because  it  is  very  rarely 
that  one  finds  any  authentic  information  on  the  subject 
of  the  personalities  of  Austria-Hungary  in  English  print. 
Of  those  described  this  month.  Dr.  Rieg^r  is  the  best 
known,  the  leader  of  the  Old  Czechs,  although,  as  is  often 
the  case,  having  now  obtained  recognition  abroad,  his 
day  has  almost  closed  in  his  own  country.  The  writer 
says: — 

"  At  present  it  is  Gregr's  star  which  is  in  the  ascendant; 
Rieger  has  been  cast  to  the  political  dead,  and  the  word 
*Hajmba'  (shame)  is  constantly  thrown  in  his  face.  He 
18  an  old  man  now,  and  with  the  trembling  hand  of  age 
he  has  addressed  a  melancholy  farewell  to  his  x>eople. 
which  has  been  published  in  the  Pozor.  He  bids  adieu  to 
those  who  will  no  longer  recognize  his  leadership,  and 
who  so  img^atefuUy  reward  his  lifelong  services,  his  ex- 
hausting struggles  against  the  Germans,  against  mighty 
governments,  even  at  moments  against  the  crown  itself ; 
combats  which  he  has  conducted  with  the  wild  enthusiasm 
of  a  Ziska  and  the  passionate  ardor  of  a  Huss. 

"  Dr.  Rieger  has  certainly  done  more  for  the  revival  of 
Czechish  nationalism  than  any  other  man  alive,  and  to 
him  the  Bohemians  owe  the  creation  of  the  Czech  Uni- 
versity and  the  Caech  Academy  of  Sciences.    In  company 
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with  his  (ather-lu-law  he  was  the  first  who  b;  pen  and 
tongue  itenuned  th«  Oermanic  current  that  nas  Coiit  oblit- 
eratiug  all  the  distiuctive  natlonaliBt  features  of  Boheniia, 
and  for  many  jva-m  he  wa«  the  most  popular  uiau  in  the 
country  Wiiether  ha  did  his  Czech  compatriots  real  ser- 
vice by  resiudtatiug  their  pride  ia  their  Slavooic  origin, 
and  rmidering  their  amalgamation  aa  Austriaos  with  their 
Germaii  lellow-subjecta  for  ever  impossible,  is  a  question 
upon  which  opinions  must  differ;  but  uo  one  can  doubt 
the  aincerttj  of  Dr.  Rieger'a  patriotism,  and  when  the 
pMdon  of  electoral  contests  has  aubsidad,  there  must  In- 
evitably be  a  feeling  of  regret  throughout  Bohemia  that 
the  eloquent  statesman  should  at  the  lost  elections  have 
failed  to  iind  a  constituency  to  return  him." 

HerrOrehr,  the  editor  ot  the  Naroday-LUly,  has  been 
tor  eighteen  years  always  ready  for  combat,  writing  all 
night  and  speaking  all  day,  although  it  was  not  until  188S 
that  be  was  elected  to  the  Relchsrath.  Be  is  n  man  of 
flerce  eloquence  and  violent  temper.  Of  Count  Hohen- 
wart,  tbe  UltromoQtane  chief,  we  read- — 

"Count  Hobenwart  is  a  man  of  tbe  HiddJe  Agee,  who 
baa  been  by  accident  born  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
nothing  will  ever  change  hia  religious,  social,  and  political 
convictiona,  which  belong  to  an  age  that  is  passed  away. 
He  ia  an  aristocrat  to  the  backbone  and  he  does  not 
ognizB  any  person  who  has  not  an  old  ancestry  to  show. 
BoKrgeoifit,  people,  tradera,  and  all  the  reet  that 
pose  tbe  mass  of  the  population,  are  for  him  a  vast  crowd, 
an  alluvial  soil  existing  only  to  support  the  feet  of 
princce,  dukes,  and  counts.  He  does  not  even  admit  the 
claims  of  newly  created  aristocrats,  and  as  for  a  Jenlah 
barou  he  r^ards  hhn  B«  a  smuggled  article.  At  the  same 
time  Count  Hohenwart  is  no  vulgar  nature.  He  haa 
noble,  elevated,  and  generous  aentimenta,  but  they  are 
mlaappliod.  and  out  ot  harmony  with  tbe  time.  He  is 
entirely  under  the  influence  of  Home,  and  It  was  he  who 
drananded  in  Parliauicut  that  the  educational  laws  should 
be  overturned,  and  Che  Instruction  of  youth  given  back 
into  the  hands  of  the  clergy— a  demand  which  modem 
Austria  could  not  «nd  would  not  listen  to  fur  a  moment. 
Uia  programme  is  anything  but  conservative,  it  is  revolu- 
tionary, for  its  ultimate  goal  is  a  subjection  of  the  state 
to  the  infallible  utterances  of  tbe  pope." 

Ha  speaks  highly  of  Herr  von  Eallay.  who,  as  minister 
of  Bnaiice,  is  minister  for  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  He 
■peaks  Russian,  Servian,  Itounianiau,  and  Turkish  as  well 


OS  Hungarian  and  German.  He  aays  the  appointment  ot 
Count  Kalnoky  to  foreign  affairs  has  increased  the  proba- 
bilities of  European  peace. 

"It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  new  Austrian 
parliament  contains  fifty  lawyers,  twelve  doctors,  eight 
architects  and  engineers,  twenty-nine  civil  aervanta, 
twenty  priests,  one  hundred  and  forty-six  landownera, 
thirty  merchants  and  mauufacturera,  nine  authors  and 
Journalists,  forty  prutesaur*,  and  six  gentlemen  of  no  pro- 


THE   BACCARAT   CASE    AND   THE    LAW. 

By  Bir  Jsmca  Fltsjames  Stephen, 

In  the  flinftefnlh  Century  for  July  Sir  James  Fitz- 

james  Stephen  deals  with  gambling  and  the  law  in  a 

somewhat  dull  and  prosy  article,  the  gist  o(  which  is 

contained  in  the  (oUowing  remarks: 

"Parliament  will  not  have  done  what  it  practically  can 
to  diacourage  gambling  and  bets,  until  it  has  condemned 
It  iu  general  terms,  whicb  it  would  be  perfectly  easy  to 
do,  by  reciting  that,  whereas  gambling  is  a  practice 
opposed  to  the  public  interests,  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be 
illegal,  and  all  bets,  whether  made  by  agents  or  between 
principals,  and  all  contracts  ancilLiry  to  gambling,  shall 
be  void,  and  it  made  by  an  agent  the  principal  may 
revoke  bia  authority  to  pay  the  bet  at  any  time  whatever. 
"There  is  one  point  of  view  in  the  recent  baccarat  case 
which  has  ponibly  appealed  forcibly  to  the  people  at 
large,  though  with  no  great  claim  to  reason  upon  tbe 
part  of  those  who  rnake  the  appeal.  It  is  occasionally 
said  that  the  law  as  it  stands  exhibits  prartical  partiality 
in  the  odious  form  of  undue  lenity  to  the  rich  in  com- 
parison with  the  poor.  How  can  it  be  Just,  it  is  said, 
that  the  Prince  ot  Wales  aud  other  people  of  the  highest 
rank  should  go  to  Ur,  Wilson 's  bouse  and  play  baccarat 
with  unpuoity,  whilst  the  newspapers  are  continually 
filled  with  accounts  of  raids  upon  gambling -bouses  which 
do  not  do  a  tenth  part  of  the  harm  that  Is  done  by  Mr. 
Wilaon'a  house  *  The  answer,  of  course.  Is  plain.  There 
la  all  the  diflerence  In  the  world  between  keeping  a  house 
in  which  every  one  may  gamble,  and  private  gamblit^ 
which  no  one  can  share  in  without  a  special  invitation. 
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"It  may  be  a  qnestion  whether,  as  matters  go,  too 
much  indulgeDce  is  not  shown  to  notorious  gamblers 
who  carry  on  their  practices  in  public.  It  is  true  that 
under  36  and  37  Vict.  c.  38,  s.  8,  a  man  who  plays  or 
bets  in  any  street,  road,  highway,  or  other  open  and 
public  place  to  which  the  public  have,  or  are  permitted  to 
have,  access,  with  any  cards  or  instruments  of  gaming, 
or  any  coin,  cash,  token,  or  other  articles  -used  as  an 
instrument  of  such  wagering  or  gaming,  is  a  rogue  and 
vagabond,  and  as  such  may  be  imprisoned  by  a  magis- 
trate for  three  months;  but  though  at  most  great  race- 
courses this  offence  is  frequently  conmiitted  with  every 
sort  of  impudence  and  impimity,  it  is  not  properly  pun- 
ished, as  the  police  are  not  instructed  to  apprehend  the 
offenders,  as  they  certainly  ought  to  be. 

^  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  that  nothing  beyond  the  slight 
modification  above  suggested  could  be  done  by  way  of 
addition  to  the  law  relating  to  gambling,  except  a  remedy 
which,  if  it  were  efficient,  would  be  worse  than  the 
disease." 


TRIBUTES  TO  MADAME  BLAVATSKY,  BY  THEOSO- 

PHISTS. 

Lucifer  for  June  15th  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to 
tributes  to  Madame  Blavatsky  by  those  whom  she  has  left 
behind  her.  Mrs.  Besant  succeeds  to  the  sole  editorship  of 
Lucifer,  of  which  she  has  been  for  some  time  co-editor 
with  Madame  Blavatsky.  In  announcing  her  assumption 
of  the  post  she  says: — 

^  Now  it  is  for  those  she  trained  to  show  that  they  can 
in  some  measure  imitate  her  courage  and  her  devotion, 
by  throwing  redoubled  energy  into  the  work  on  the  suc- 
cess of  which  her  heart  was  set  and  her  life  was  staked. 
Bhe  has  died  at  her  post,  in  the  very  chair  in  which  she 
sat  always  at  her  desk,  and  the  very  number  published 
after  her  departure  contains  articles  written  by  her  pen. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  here  as  to  the  future 
conduct  of  the  magazine.  Its  policy  remains  unaltered, 
its  aims  unchanged.  That  which  she  has  left  behind  her 
in  my  hands  will  give  its  readers  the  special  knowledge 
for  which  they  sought  it;  G.  R.  S.  Mead,  her  secretary, 
for  some  time  past  sub-editor,  and  the  many  friendly 
contributors  will  continue  their  generous  aid." 

There  are  no  fewer  than  sixteen  articles  devoted  to  this 
remarkable  woman,  all  of  them  couched  in  the  most 
exalted  strain  of  loving  reverence.  Emily  Klllingsbury 
gives  the  following  anecdote  of  Madame  Blavatsky 's  oc- 
cult powers : — 

"  One  morning  at  breakfast  she  told  us  that  she  had 
while  asleep  seen  her  nephew  killed  in  the  war  then  going 
on  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  She  described  the  man- 
ner of  his  death  blow,  how  he  was  wounded,  the  fall  from 
his  horse,  and  other  details.  She  requested  Col.  01- 
cott  and  mjrself  to  make  a  note  of  it,  as  well  as  the 
date,  and  before  I  left  New  York  full  confirmation  of  the 
event  was  received  in  a  letter  from  Russia,  all  the  cir- 
cumstances corresponding  with  H.  P.  B.  ^s  dream  or  vision." 

Countess  Wachtmeister  declares  that  Madame  Blavat- 
sky was  the  noblest  and  grandest  woman  this  century  has 
produced.  Mr.Sinnett  indulges  in  the  expectation  that 
her  followers  may  recognize  Madame  Blavatsky  in  her 
new  incarnation,  for  he  speaks  of  the  possibility  that — 

"  The  new  personality  siie  may  now  have  been  clothed 
with,  if  already  mature,  may  in  the  progress  of  events  bo 
identified  by  some  of  us  now  living  before  we  in  turn  are 
called  upon— or  permitted — to  use  whichever  phrase  best 
suits  our  internal  condition  of  mind— to  pass  through  the 
great  change  oiirselves." 


Mr.  Charles  Johnston  says  that  with  unparalleled  force 
she  asserted  the  soul,  with  transcendent  strength  she  taught 
the  reality  of  the  spirit,  by  living  the  life  and  manifesting 
the  energies  of  an  immortal : — 

^  And  this  dominant  power  and  this  clear  interior  light 
were  imited  to  a  nature  of  wonderful  kindness,  wonderful 
gentleness,  and  absolute  self-forgetfulness  and  forgiveness 
of  wrong. 

"  Nothing  in  her  was  more  remarkable,  nothing  more 
truly  stamped  her  as  one  of  the  elect,  than  the  g^reat 
huniility  of  her  character,  ready  to  deny  and  ignore  all  its 
own  splendid  endowments,  in  order  to  bring  into  light 
the  qimlities  of  others." 

Mrs.  Besant  says  that  the  most  salient  of  her  character- 
istics was  strength,  sturdy  strength,  imyielding  as  a  rock. 
Blrs.  Besant  asserts  in  tiie  most  unqualified  manner  the 
absolute  rectitude  of  Mme.  Blavatsky : — 

*^  She  was  rigidity  itself  in  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
law;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  injury  the  writers  were 
doing  themselves  by  the  foulness  they  fiung  at  her,  I  could 
often  have  almost  laughed  at  the  very  absurdity  of  the  co 
trast  between  the  fraudulent  charlatan  and  profligate  they 
pictured,  and  the  H.  P.  B.  I  lived  beside,  with  honor  as 
sensitive  as  that  of  the  *^very  gentil  parfait  knyghte," 
truth  flawless  as  a  diamond,  purity  which  had  in  it  much 
of  a  child's  candor  mingled  with  the  sternness  which 
could  hold  it  scathless  against  attack.  Apart  from  all  ques- 
tions of  moral  obligation,  H.  P.  B.  was  far  too  proud  a 
woman,  in  her  personality,  to  tell  a  lie. 

^  Looking  at  her  generally,  she  was  much  more  of  a  man 
than  a  woman.  Outspoken,  decided,  prompt,strong-willed, 
genial,  humorous,  free  from  pettiness  and  without  malig- 
nity, she  was  wholly  different  from  the  average  female 
type.  She  judged  always  on  large  lines,  with  wide  toler- 
ance for  diversities  of  character  and  of  thought,  indiffer- 
ent to  outward  appearances  if  the  inner  man  were  just 
and  true." 

The  most  interesting  paper  of  the  lot  is  Mr.  Herbert 
Burrows  *s,  who  writes  of  what  Madame  Blavatsky  was  to 
him; — 

"■  Two  years  ago  Annie  Besant  and  I  saw  H.  P.  B.  for  the 
first  time,  and  now  it  is  not  many  days  since  I  stood  by 
her  Uly-covered  cofiln  and  took  my  last  lingering  look  at 
the  personality  of  the  marvellous  woman  who  had  revo- 
lutionized the  lives  of  my  colleague  and  m3rself .  Two  years 
are  but  little  as  men  count  time,  but  these  two  have  been 
so  pregnant  with  soul-life  that  the  old  days  before  than 
seem  ages  away.  If  it  be  true  that  life  should  be  counted 
by  epochs  of  the  mind,  then  life,  from  the  day  that  I  first 
clasped  H.  P.  B*s  hand  to  the  moment  when,  majestic  in 
her  death  sleep,  I  helped  to  wreathe  around  her  body  tte 
palms  from  that  far-off  East  which  she  loved  so  well,  was 
richer,  fuller,  longer  to  me  than  a  generation  of  the  out- 
ward turmoil  which  has  its  little  day  and  then  is  gone." 

Mr.  Burrows,  after  seeing  her  several  times,  began  to 
see  light : — 

"  I  caught  glimpses  of  a  lofty  morality,  of  a  self-sacri- 
ficing zeal,  of  a  coherent  philosophy  of  life,  of  a  clear  and 
definite  science  of  man  and  his  relation  to  a  spiritual  uni- 
verse. These  it  was  which  attracted  me — not  phenomena, 
for  I  saw  none.  For  the  first  time  in  my  mental  history  I 
had  found  a  teacher  who  could  pick  up  the  loose  threads 
of  my  thought  and  satisfactorily  weave  them  together, 
and  the  unerring  skill,  the  vast  knowledge,  the  loving  pa- 
tience of  that  teacher  grew  on  me  hour  by  hour.  Quickly 
I  learned  that  the  so-called  charlatan  and  trickster  was  a 
noble  soul  whose  every  day  was  spent  in  unselfish  work, 
whose  whole  life  was  pure  and  simple  as  a  child%  who 
counted  never  the  cost  of  pain  or  toil  if  these  could  ad- 
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vanoe  the  great  cause  to  which  her  every  energy  was 
consecrated/' 

Mr.  Walter  R.Old  says:— 

"Whatever  may  be  the  respective  merits  of  the  many 
causes  for  which  men  and  women  have  worked  and  died, 
certain  it  is  that  none  have  served  them  more  fervently, 
persistently  and  painfully,  than  H.  P.  B.  has  served  that  of 
Theosophy." 

Saladin,  an  Agnostic,  declares  that,  ^  Theoeophy  or  no 
Theosophy,  Madame  Blavatsky  was  the  most  extraor- 
dinary woman  of  our  century  or  of  any  century."  In  ad- 
dition to  these  articles,  ten  of  the  Theosophists  publish  a 
manifesto  staking  their  honor  upon  the  statement  that 
Madame  Blavatsky  *s  character  was  of  a  lofty  and  noble 
type;  that  her  life  was  pure  and  her  integrity  spotless. 


CHARLES  BRADLAUGH,    BY   MR.    THOMAS    BURT. 

In  the  Primitive  Methodist  Quarterly  Review  there 
is  a  very  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Thomas  Burt,  which 
contains  reminiscences  and  an  estimate  of  his  friend  Charles 
Bradlaugh.  It  is  23  years  ago  since  Mr.  Burt  first  met 
Mr.  Bradlaugh.  It  was  at  Blyth  when  the  much-abused 
iconoclast  paid  his  first  visit  to  that  Northumbrian  sea- 
port, the  hotels  refused  to  afford  him  lodging,  or  even  to 
supply  him  with  a  cup  of  tea.  Mr.  Burt  brought  him 
home  to  supper,  and  he  well  remembers  the  fluttering  in  his 
little  dovecote  when  he  introduced  Mr.  Bradlaugh  to  his 
wife  and  father.  But  for  that  invitation  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
would  have  had  to  walk  four  or  five  miles  in  order  to 
get  something  to  eat.  The  friendship  thus  began  was 
consummated  in  later  years,  and  lasted  until  his  death. 
Mr.  Burt  declares  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  far  the  best 
speaker  in  mass  meetings  for  workmen  that  he  ever  heard ; 
he  was  unequalled  and  unapproached. 

"  He  was  an  accomplished  debater,  a  powerful  reasoner, 
but  his  logic  was  not  based  upon  the  cold,  formal  rules  of 
the  schools;  it  was  fused,  fired,  set  ablaze  by  the  deep 
convictions  and  the  passionate  earnestness  of  the  man. 
Mr.  Bradlaugh 's  addresses  to  the  northern  pitmen  were  al- 
ways memorable.  He  loved  the  rough,  homy  handed  toiler. 
Long  and  deeply  he  had  studied  labor  questions.  Impas- 
sioned, eloquent,  impressive,  his  speeches  were  at  the 
same  time  measured,  temperate,  thoughtful,  well-reasoned . " 
Mr.  Burt  tells  an  amusing  reminiscence  of  the  esti- 
mate which  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  Alexander  MacDonald 
formed  of  each  other  on  their  first  meeting.  The  sole  weak- 
ness of  these  two  men  was  their  egotism,  says  Mr.  Burt,  and 
the  curious  thing  was  that  each  impressed  the  other  as 
being  the  most  egotistic  man  he  ever  knew.  His  egotism, 
however,  was  on  the  surface,  frank  and  undisguised.  It 
was  not  the  selfish  conceit  of  a  small  fussy  nature,  it  had 
in  it  something  of  the  lofty  imperial  bearing  of  Milton's 
pride  or  of  Burke's.  It  was  not  the  egotism  of  the  heart, 
but  the  belief  of  a  strong,  brave  man  in  himself,  in  his 
rectitude  and  power.  In  the  struggle  for  his  seat  he  bore 
himself  like  a  hero.  In  the  quiet  intervals  of  the  fray, 
his  forbearance,  his  patience  and  gentleness  astonished 
everybody.  Only  once  did  he  murmur,  when  in  answer 
to  some  words  of  sympathy  he  spoke  confidently  of  his 
ultimate  triumph,  but  added,  "  There  is  so  much  for  me  to 
do,  and  I  am  growing  old."  Of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech 
on  the  oaths  question,  Mr.  Burt  says  it  completely  recon- 
ciled Mr.  Wendell  Phillips  to  the  Liberal  leader.  Mr.  Burt 
wa«  in  America  at  the  time,  and  he  found  Mr.  Phillips  in 
raptures  over  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech. 

"  *One  of  the  finest  speeches  I  ever  read.  It  strikes 
the  same  high  notes  of  religious  equality  and  freedom  of 
thought   as    Milton's   "Areopagitica,"  and  John   Stuart 


Mill's  "Liberty,"  and  is  not  unworthy  to  rank  with, these 
great  efforts  of  the  human  intellect. '  That,  or  something 
like  it,  was  Wendell  PhiUips's  verdict." 

Another  anecdote  in  Mr.  Burt's  paper  is  the  statement 
that  Mr.  John  Bright  told  him  that  he  would  gladly 
have  accompanied  Doctor  Kenealy  up  the  floor  of  the 
House  had  he  known  that  the  Doctor  had  no  friends 
to  introduce  him.  As  a  member  of  parliament,  Mr.  Burt 
gives  Mr.  Bradlaugh  the  highest  praise.  He  says  he  was 
the  most  industrious  and  painstaking  of  men. 

"No  man  ever  did  his  parliamentary  work  more  thor- 
oughly and  conscientiously ;  no  unofiidal  member  ever  in 
same  space  of  time  made  such  an  indelible  mark  on  the 
Statute  Book  by  carrying  useful  measures;  no  man  in  the 
same  period  so  powerfully  and  so  beneficially  influenced 
the  government  departments  of  the  country." 

The  workmen  never  had  a  truer,  abler,  or  more  judicious 
friend  than  he. 

"Charles  Bradlaugh's  life  and  death,  his  battles  and  his 
victories  are  among  the  wonders  of  om-  day.  Here  is  a 
man  who  owed  nothing  to  fortune,  yet  behold  what  he 
achieved  I  Dowered,  indeed,  was  he  with  great  gifts,  a 
splendid  physique,  an  iron  will,  a  big  heart,  a  clear, 
penetrating  intellect.    Everything  else  he  owed  to  himself. " 

Nothing  touched  Mr.  Bradlaugh  so  much  as  the  prayers 
which  were  offered  up  for  him  when  he  was  at  death's 
door  two  years  ago.    On  his  recovery,  says  Mr.  Burt:— 

"He  told  me  how  kind  everybody  had  been.  *My  own 
people, '  he  said,  speaking  like  a  sort  of  secular  bishop, 
*were  loving  and  helpful.  That  was  not  strange  or  unex- 
pected. But  that  those  who  so  utterly  disagree  with  me, 
who  think  me  so  terribly  wrong,  should  have  shown  sym- 
pathy, kindness,  and  appreciation  is  surprisingly  wonder- 
ful.' Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  gen- 
erous, but  he  was  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  tender- 
hearted men  I  have  ever  known.  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  lack 
of  faith  in  personal  immortality  did  not  blunt  his  sym- 
pathies, or  slacken  his  endeavors.  He  was  neither  a 
fatalist  nor  a  sensualist.  He  did  not  say,  *  There  is  no  life 
l)eyond  the  grave,  therefore  let  us  drink,  for  to-morrow 
we  die' ;  on  the  contrary  he  said  with  Professor  Clifford, 
*Let  us  take  hands  and  help,  for  this  day  we  ai*e  alive  to- 
gether. '  He  acted  on  the  admonitory  text  of  a  greater 
Teacher  still,  which  men  of  strong  and  of  weak  faith,  and 
those  of  no  faith  at  all,  would  do  well  to  take  to  heart — 
*  Work  while  it  is  day,  for  the  night  comeUi,  when  no  man 
can  work.'  " 


EVOLUTION  VS.  REVOLUTION 

If  a  man  jumped  from  the  top  of  a  burning  building, 
to  elaborately  condemn  such  a  hasty  step  and  prove  the 
better  comfoi*t  of  a  calm  descent  by  means  of  a  supposi- 
titious inclined  plane  would  seem  superfluous  and  would 
probably  be  irritating.  And  Mr.Moncure  D.  Conway's 
paper  in  the  July  Monist  on  "  The  Right  of  Evolution  " 
would  have  probably  sounded  extremely  weak  to  Dame 
Th^roigne  on  the  night  of  the  Menadic  Insurrection. 
However,  in  his  hints  as  to  legislative  fire-escapes,  he  is 
interesting  and  instructive. 

Mr.  Conway  somewhat  hastily  condemns  "every  con- 
structive scheme  of  socialism,"  which,he  takes  for  granted, 
will  be  ushered  in  by  anarchism  or  something  like  it. 
And,  too,  he  asks,  "  Whence  is  socialism  to  get  a  cabinet  of 
angels  who  will  administer  the  new  order,— run  the  farms, 
public  works,  railways,  and  so  on,— without  selfishness, 
jobbery,  personal  ends,  or  corruption?"  .  .  .  Revolution- 
ary changes  invariably  retard  human  progress.  Because, 
while  they  cannot  alter  the  inherited  habitudes  of  a  peo- 
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I^e— their  motives,  prejudices,  8uper8titioii»— they  giro 
these  unreformed  feelings  a  new  habitation,  swept  and 
garnished,  so  that  the  hist  state  of  that  nation  is  worse 
than  the  first.*' 

This  view  is  "derived  from  the  study  of  revolutions,** 
and  Mr.  Conway  proceeds  to  paint  the  unpleasantness  of 
the  English,  the  French  and  the  American  revolutions. 
Now  he  must  mean  one  of  two  things :  first,  that  the 
results  of  these  great  upheavals  would  have  been  more 
delightfully  and  comfortably  attained  by  a  quiet  and 
g^radual  evolution,  which  is  absurdly  obvious;  or  second, 
that  he  sees  no  result  of  Hampden's  patriotism  more  than 
Cromwell's  despotism  and  Puritan  severity,  no  result  of 
the  French  revolution  more  than  Robespierre's  tyranny 
and  Napoleon's  dictatorship,  which  is  absurd  without 
being  at  all  obvious.  Nor  is  it  in  the  slightest  degree 
true,  in  the  sense  ^iiat  Mr.  Conway  wishes  to  convey, 
that,  ** having  knocked  Ao^-u  George  III.,  they  [the 
Americans]  set  up  a  monarch  much  more  powerful,  who 
to-day  under  the  name  of  president  possesses  more  power 
than  any  throne  on  earth." 

As  a  contrast  to  these  ill  advised  methods  of  doing 
away  with  anachronisms,  Mr.  Conway  holds  up  the  ex  - 
amples  of  the  English  throne,  the  English  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  English  Church  and  their  peaceful  evolution  out 
of  their  anomalies. 

**We  have  a  right  to  evolutionary  legislotioD.  We 
shoulfl  prevent  the  congestion  of  our  cities  with  paupers 
while  millions  of  our  fields  are  waiting  to  be  tilled.  New 
Tork  will  not  be  comforted,  weeping  for  her  children  be- 
cause they  are  not  counted  in  the  census.  Rather  should 
she  weep  for  a  multitude  of  those  that  are  counted— im- 
migrants from  its  own  slums  as  well  as  from  the  slums  of 
Europe.  Evolutionary  legislation  tvould  prevent  early 
marriage  and  forbid  marriage  where  there  is  no  means  of 
supporting  offspring.  Buch  unions  are  Just  aa  illicit  as  if 
there  were  no  ceremony  at  all." 

After  a  somewhat  vague  eulogy  of  ** communal  life" 
and  a  word  for  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty,  Mr. 
Conway  proceeds  to  say  with  considerable  truth  and  not 
a  little  insolence,  *'  There  is  as  yet  no  civilized  nation ; 
civilixation  exists  in  oases,  which  gradually  encroach  on 
the  deserts.  They  have  largely  encroached  on  some  of 
thc«e  already,  but  civilization  can  only  extend  as  it  is  real. 
The  European  nations  are  slicing  up  Africa  among  them. 
This  we  are  told  is  Christian  civilization ;  they  are  taking 
their  neighbors'  property  only  because  they  love  him  like 
themselves.  What  is  the  civilization  going  out  there? 
You  can  see  it  in  the  dens  of  European  cities.  The  Afri- 
cans have  got  to  be  dragged  through  all  that.  What 
kind  of  religion  will  go  there?  A  Bible  recording  divinely 
ordered  massacres  will  be  put  in  every  savage  hand. 
Stanley  says  that  when  in  sore  trouble,  in  the  African 
forest,  he  made  a  vow  that  if  God  would  only  help  him, 
he  would  acknowledge  his  aid  among  men.  His  troubles 
began  to  clear  next  day.  God  was  indifTerent,  it  seems, 
so  long  as  man  and  beast  were  suffering,  but  when  this 
great  temptation  was  held  out  to  Jehovah— this  promise 
of  distiugiushed  patronage— he  at  once  interfered.  There 
is  nothing  new  about  that  God.  In  the  Bible  bis  provi 
dence  is  always  purchasable  by  glory.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  such  gods  in  Africa.  But  Europeans  are  going 
there  as  representatives  of  civilization,  and  will  say  to 
thorn  in  the  name  of  German  and  English  science,  in  the 
name  of  Berlin,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge— *The9e  be  thy 
g(Kls,  O  Africa  I  Only  agree  to  call  their  name  Jehovah, 
who  helped  Jephtha,  when  he  vowt-d  a  sacriftoo  which 
proved  to  be  his  daughter,  and  who  holi>e<i  Stanley  on  the 
condition  that  the  service  would  be  roiKjrted  iu  the  press.'" 


A   MURDER  ON  THE  EVE  OF  ST.  JOHN'S. 

There  is  an  excellent  ghost  story  quite  of  the  first  cbas 
in  the  July  number  of  Blackwood,  It  is  called  the  *^  Eve  of 
St.  John's  in  a  Deserted  Chalet,"  and  is  told  by  FVank 
Cowper,  and  related  as  a  marvellous  experience  throngfa 
which  he  passed  on  a  little  plateau  quite  hidden  ftxim  tba 
Lake  of  Geneva,  but  sufficiently  near  to  be  visible  from 
the  hotel  of  Tereta.  If  it  be  a  genuine  experiMice,  and 
not  merely  spun  from  the  imaginatioD  of  the  writer,  in 
which  case,  of  course,  ft  would  lose  all  hiterest,  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  that  Mr.  Cowper  is  right  in  saying: — 

"•  It  seemed  as  easy  to  believe  in  a  spiritual  manifesta- 
tion as  to  believe  in  so  marvellously  ctrctmistantial  & 
dream." 

•The  story  is  briefly  as  follows:  High  in  the  hills 
around  Lake  Geneva,  Frank  Cowper,  belated,  found  him- 
self at  midnight  beside  a  ruined  chalet,  on  the  Eve  of  8t. 
John.  Cold,  weary,  and  faint  from  loss  of  blood  by  a 
fall,  he  sought  refuge  within.  There  was  a  dank,  horrible 
smell  inside  the  chalet,  and  the  light  which  he  had  seen 
in  the  window  as  he  entered  it  disappeared.  Groping  in 
the  darkness  his  foot  kicked  against  a  bundle,  which  he 
took  to  be  a  bundle  of  sticks  or  twigs.  He  sat  down  upon  it, 
and  the  twigs,  or  what  he  thought  to  be  twigs,  cracked 
and  broke  under  his  weight.  Just  as  he  was  nodding  off 
to  sleep  something  cold  grasped  his  hand  and  held  it  as. 
cold  as  ice: — 

*'  A  low,  unearthly,  far-away  laugh— a  laugh  so  full  of 
blood-curdling,  heartless,  cruel,  mocking  devilry,  such  as 
I  never  heard  l)efore,  and  I  hope  never  to  hear  again — 
broke  the  dead  silence.  -  At  the  same  time  a  shadow  seemod 
to  pass  between  me  and  the  pale  light  which  marked  the 
other  window." 

As  he  sat  there  with  his  hand  fast  as  with  par- 
alysis, the  twigs  in  the  sack  on  which  he  was  sitting 
cracked  when  he  moved,  and  a  pale  phosphorescent  glow, 
which  he  had  noticed  on  entering  the  <^let,  seemed 
brighter  over  the  sack  than  elsewhere.  There  was  a 
great  tub  in  the  comer,  a  kind  of  tub  which  he  bad 
never  seen  before.  He  looked  closer  at  the  sack,  and 
noticed  what  looked  like  three  long  twigs  lying  almost 
across  it ;  he  looked  closer  still,  and  to  his  horror  he  fiiaw 
they  were  the  emaciated  fingers  of  what  was  almost  a 
skeleton.  Springing  up  in  horror,  his  foot  kicked  the 
sack,  and  the  skull  rolled  out  on  the  floor.  But  there 
was  worse  to  follow:— 

**  I  started  up,  and  would  have  rushed  from  the  hut.    .  . 

***Good  heavens  I  what  is  that?'  I  gasped,  as  instead 
of  steppiug  forward,  I  shrank  liack  in  greater  horror. 
A  figure  was  entering  the  hut.  A  wizened  decre- 
pid  figure  staggering  under  a  heavy  load.  It  made  no 
sound  as  it  came  in.  I  could  not  see  its  face.  The 
load  on  its  bcu;k  seemed  to  be  alive.  It  stirred  and 
writhed  as  it  lay  across  the  shoulders  of  its  bearer.  The 
figure  came  close  to  me.  A.s  it  stei)])ed  over  the  sack, 
the  same  horrible,  blood-curdlhig,  cruel  low  laugh  or 
chuckle  grated  on  the  silence.  It  paused  and  looked  up. 
Can  any  words  descrilx)  that  face,  the  expression,  I  wonder? 
Malignant,  gratified  bate,  the  cruel  smile  of  a  danger- 
ous lunatic  cunning  and  diabolical ;  the  ferocity  of  a 
brutal  murderer,  were  all  in  that  awful  face.  The  face  of  a 
man  long  dead,  grinning,  dry,  black,  and  repulsive,  ake 
the  mummiee  iu  the  morgue  of  the  Hospice  of  8t. 
Bernard 

"The  figure  passed  on.  It  weut  towards  the  huge  tub  in 
the  comer.  The  bm*<len  still  convulsively  writhed  at  in- 
tervals. I  now  noticed,  for  the  first  time,  that  a  vap»)r 
seemed  to  curl  up  and  float  over  the  great  caldron.  The 
figure,  with  its  still  feebly  moviug  burden,  had  reached  the 
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£omer.  Silently  It  came  up  to  the  tub.  The  burden  twitched 
fionvulfiiveJy .  There  was  a  heave.  The  vapor  seemed  sud- 
denly agitated,  and  the  figure  remained  alone,  intently 
watching  the  interior  of  the  tub.  The  vibrating  of  the 
huge  Teasel  and  the  twisting  vapor  told  of  some  frightful 
contortions  within.  But  'all  was  silent  as  the  grave.  I 
^uld  stand  it  no  longer.    I  rushed  to  the  door." 

Notwithstanding  this  terrible  experience  Mr.  Cowper 
managed  to  return  to  the  chalet  and  go  to  sleep,  which 
say^  a  great  deal  for  the  state  of  his  nerves.  When  he 
awoke  he  remembered  what  he  had  seen,  as  if  in  a  horrible 
dream,  but  in  the  light  of  day  he  saw  the  ghastly  hand 
and  the  grinning  skull.  He  went  to  exaamine  the  gigantic 
wooden  vessel,  and  in  it  he  found  another  skeleton.  The 
head  had  fallen  off,  and  was  lying  at  the  side  of  a  heap  of 
mouldering  bones.  He  hurried  down  to  the  lake  and  came 
upon  two  peasants,  who  uiM>n  hearing  that  he  had  passed 
the  night  in  the  chalet  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  a  ghost.  He 
asked  them  why  the  chalet  was  left  neglected.  They  told  him 
that  it  had  once  belonged  to  a  fairly  well-to-flo  peasant: — 

"The  husband's  life  was  wretched.  The  douanier  was 
young,  big,  brutal.  Tlie  husband  was  small,  old,  cunning. 
It  was  when  the  cattle  had  gone  to  the  mountains.  There 
was  a  vrry  good  path  up  there  then.  Pierroch  and  his 
wife  had  gone  up  to  their  '^halet  with  the  cows.  *It  was  just 
imcb  a  night  as  last  night, and  it  was — why,  it  is  the  Feast 
of  Bt.  John  to  day !'  and  the  two  peasants  looked  at  each 
other  and  nodded  significantly.  The  douanier  was  seen 
/^limbing  the  mountain  path.  He  never  was  seen  again. 
Nor  were  Pierroch  or  his  wife  ever  beard  of  after.  The 
chalet  was  visited  a  week  later,  but  nothing  was  found. 
The  huge  tub  was  full  of  water  as  usual.  For  there  was 
no  water  up  there,  and  that  made  the  pasture  lees  useful 
than  it  would  have  been.  All  the  water  for  the  cattle 
had  to  be  accumulated  in  that  large  tub,  either  from  the 
enow  or  the  rain.  All  was  in  fairly  good  order.  A  sadc- 
ful  of  bay  lay  on  the  floor  of  the  stall.  The  few 
<x>ws  Pierroch  possessed  had  all  disappeared,  and  the 
door  stood  wide  open.  Nothing  more  was  ever  heard  of 
any  one  of  the  three.  Since  then  the  place  bore  an  evil 
name.  It  was  called  the  *Revenants, '  and  no  one  ever 
went  there  now.  Only  on  St.  John's  Eve  a  light  was 
^ways  seen." 

Clcsarly  Mr.  Frank  Cowper  should  immediately  place 
himself  in  communication  with  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Kesearch,  and  if  there  be  any  truth  in  his  narrative  a 
picked  body  of  psychical  researchers  should  spend  the  £ve 
of  Bt.  John's  in  that  ruined  chalet. 


THE  SOCIALISM  OF  CHRIST. 

The  problem  which  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Buckley  attacks  in 
^Socialism  and  Christianity''  is  a  very  large  one  to  state 
and  solve  in  six  pages  and  a  quarter  of  Harpet*^8  Maga- 
zine, And  when  he  has  shown  that  the  cry  for  redress  of 
social  grievances  is  a  just  one,  only  half  of  that  space 
remains  to  attain  the  author's  "primary  aim"— "to  state 
clearly  the  condition  of  the  world  when  Christianity  ap- 
peared, and  the  principles  which  iU  founder  and  his 
apostles  announced  and  illustrated  for  its  improvement." 

In  reply  to  the  assertion  that  Christianity  is  absolutely 
powerless  to  cope  with  the  evils  incident  to  the  new  condi- 
tions of  society  produced  by  concentration  of  capital 
and  resultant  inequalities.  Dr. '  Buckley  says  emphati 
cally  that  these  conditions  are  not  new.  "When  the 
founder  of  Christianity  was  on  earth,  all  these  distinctions 
existed.  Lazarus  the  beggar,  and  Lazanis  the  raiddle- 
.dBss  brother  of  Mary  and  Martha,  Luke  the  physician, 
Matthew  the  publican,  Nicodemus  the  master  iu  Israel, 


Joseph  of  Arimathea  (the  rich  man  in  whose  tomb  Jesup 
was  buried),  the  young  ruler,  the  officers  of  justice,  the 
aristocrats  in  church  and  state,  the  wealthy  Zaccheus, 
the  woman  of  evil  repute,  the  victims  of  hereditary  dis< 
ease,  the  mechanic,  the  laborer,  the  real -estate  owner, 
the  master,  and  the  slave — all  classes  now  found  in  tbo 
world  were  known  to  him. 

"Christ  and  his  apostles  attacked  these  questions  di- 
rectly by  laying  down  principles  which,  if  universally 
accepted  and  practised,  would  reduce  the  inequalities  in 
human  society  to  the  smallest  possible  proportions  and  so 
adjust  men  to  their  neighbors  that  all  malevolent  feeling 
would  disappear. 

"Count  Tolstoi,  in  'My  Religion,'  takes  an  unequal 
view  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  holding  it  to  be  opposed  to 
all  human  governments,  and  to  the  institution  of  private 
property.  By  isolating  texts,  and  not  modifying  what 
Christ  says  in  one  place  by  what  he  says  in  another,  by 
ignoring  the  qualifications  iu  the  very  i>assage6  which  he 
gives,  he  appears  to  make  out  a  case  of  exceeding 
strength." 

And  then  Dr.  Buckley  proceeds,  skilfully  and  convinc- 
ingly, to  commit  the  very  inevitable  fault  of  which  he 
accuses  Tolstoi,  bringing  to  bear  a  formidable  array  of 
more  or  less  isolated  texts,  quite  calculated  to  overwhelm 
theauthor  of  "My  Religion."  We  pass  over  them  to  the 
writer's  avowal  of  profound  conviction  in  the  absolute 
necessity  of  Christianity  as  the  one  basis  of  any  society 
that  will  improve  on  our  own. 

"Atheistic  socialism  would  violently  overthrow  the  ex- 
isting order  to  destroy  inequalities  which  would  speedily 
return,  unless  human  nature  were  changed  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Christian  principles.  Ignorant  of  this  fact,  many 
socialists  attack  Christianity,  the  only  system  which 
afl'ords  the  poor  any  consolation,  or  confers  upon  them 
any  dignity,  or  that  threatens  the  rich  with  the  loss  of 
God's  favor  if  they  oppress  the  poor. 

"  Reformers  may  or  may  not  have  doubts  of  the  super- 
natural origin  of  Christianity,  and  may  or  may  not 
openly  ally  themselves  with  any  of  its  visible  forms,  but 
without  its  aid,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  scheme  which 
antagonizes  or  neglects  Christianity  must  be  limited  in  its 
application  and  restricted  in  its  duration  to  the  lifetime 
of  its  founder  or  his  immediate  successors." 


ST.   FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI. 

The  sketch  of  the  life  of  this  famous  saint  which  M. 
Arvede  Barine  contributes  to  the  Revue  dea  Dexix  Mondes 
for  the  15th  of  June  has  a  strong  human  interest  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  attract  readers  of  the  most  diflPerent 
habits  of  mind.  It  is  not  the  Catholic,  it  is  not  the  Ital- 
ian, it  is  the  man  we  meet  who  Lol^s  and  draws  our 
•thoughts  with  a  sense  of  personal  sympathy. 

HIS  YOUTH. 

M.  Barine  gives  us  a  picture  of  him  first  ha  a  young 
man  in  his  father's  home,  a  young  man  such  as  most  of 
us,  if  we  tliink,  can  remember  to  have  met  at  least  once 
in  replica  among  our  friends,  beloved  of  every  one,  tal- 
ented, fascinating,  gay  and  loving,  with  a  deeply  earnest 
and  also  a  most  socially  frivolous  side  to  his  character. 
His  father,  Pietro  Bemadone,  was  a  rich  merchant  or 
draper  of  Assisi.  Francis  was  his  spoilt  darling,  and 
everything  that  money  could  buy  was  at  the  young  man's 
disposal.  The  rest  which  money  could  not  buy  was  also 
his  by  virtue  of  his  natural  endowments.  Everywhere 
that  he  appeared  he  was  the  leadei^bchind  his  father's 
counter,  in  young  men's  frolics,  in  study,  in  the  arts  and 
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athletic  exercises  of  tbe  place,  above  all  perhaps  in  ap- 
preciation and  enjoyment  of  all  the  lively  sights  and 
sounds  of  nature.  He  bad  at  first  no  higher  aspirations 
than  to  love  and  live,  and  perhaps  a  little  fight.  The 
last  he  did  as  well  as  he  did  all  the  rest,  and  his  proud 
and  jovial  father  was  at  all  times  willing  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense and  take  the  consequences.  The  young  fellow  was 
extremely  particular  about  bis  clothe^  and  his  food ;  ho  liked 
to  take  pleasure  and  to  give  it;  when  misfortune  came  he 
was  scarcely  less  gay  than  he  was  in  the  hei^t  of  success. 
Once  captured  in  a  defeat  of  the  Assisi  militia,  and  carried 
off  to  the  dungeon  of  a  neighboring  town,  he  arrived 
and  remained  there  in  overwhelmingly  good  spirits,  brim- 
ming so  with  laughter  and  good  stories,  that  his  fellow 
captives  were  almost  shocked.  Peace  was  made.  He  got 
home  to  Assisi,  and  instantaneously,  of  course,  enrolled 
himself  again.  Probably  the  secret  of  his  universal  charm 
as  of  his  subsequently  universal  influence  lay  in  a  power 
of  almost  universal  sympathy. 

HIS  STRUGGLE. 

The  earliest  indications  which  have  been  preserved  of 
his  sense  of  a  more  serious  aim  are  indications  of  this. 
It  was  not  grief  nor  disappointment  which  impelled  him 
to  the  service  of  his  fellows,  but  simply  the  loving  sense 
of  their  claim  upon  him.  One  day,  when  he  was  only 
twenty,  a  poor  man  came  into  his  father^s  shop  at  a 
moment  when  it  was  full  and  Francis  busy.  The  young 
fellow  could  not  be  bothered  with  him,  and  sent  him 
roughly  about  his  business.  But  afterwards  a  gentler 
instinct  caused  him  to  dwell  with  regret  upon  the 
incident.  He  compared  the  condition  of  the  beggar  and 
his  greater  need  with  that  of  the  rich  man  to  whom,  in 
tpito  at  prenure,  he  had  found  means  to  attend.  The 
thought  that  renowned  as  be  was  in  Assisi  for  his  courtesy 
he  could  so  act  without  discredit  caused  him  to  ponder  uu 
the  claims  of  the  poor  and  improtected  to  consideration. 
It  was  the  point  of  departure  of  his  championship  of 
poverty.  But  the  recognition  of  bis  own  vocation  did 
not  come  upon  him  all  at  once.  He  began  only  to  open 
his  ears  to  the  manifold  cries  of  earthly  sorrow.  He 
looked  out  from  the  complacent  happiness  of  his  father's 
home  to  the  suffering  of  the  mediaeval  world.  The  fac- 
tion fights  of  the  day  beg^n  to  have  a  meaning  deeper 
than  that  which  lay  in  a  cheerful  exercise  of  his  athletic 
gifts.  Military  glory  on  a  larger  scale  might,  ho  thought , 
ease  the  longings  of  which  he  was  conscious.  A  lord  of 
Assisi  was  starting  for  distant  fields  of  battle.  Young 
Francis  enrolled  himself  in  the  train,  and  entered  with  all 
the  old  animation  into  the  necessary  preliminaries.  The 
6U\  life,  but  more  of  it,  was  what  he  imagined  that  he 
needed.  He  prepared  an  elaborate  costume.  Heroic 
deeds  he  chose  to  fancy  required  a  suitable  setting.  His 
dress  was  richer  than  that  of  his  chief  himself.  All  prep- 
arations were  made  with  tlie  same  care  for  detail.  He 
told  his  friends  that  he  intended  to  return  a  king.  He 
could  neither  eat  nor  sleep  for  excitement  till  the  day  of 
departure  came.  But  on  that  very  day  there  was  a 
typical  victory  of  the  real  over  the  unreal  in  his  nature. 
As  he  pranced  on  horseback  through  the  streets  he  noticed 
a  poor  knight  so  badly  dressed  and  accoutred  that  im- 
puh^ively  he  gave  him  his  own  best  costume,  and  left  the 
town  himself  in  his  ordinary  garb.  Whether,  indeed,  the 
dream  of  military  glory  was  involved  in  the  trappings 
the  chronicle  does  not  say,  but  the  next  thing  that  is 
heard  of  him  is  that  ho  fell  ill  of  fever  within  twenty- 
four  hours  at  Spoleto,  where,  as  he  lay  on  his  bed,  he 
heard  a  voice  warning  him  that  the  path  he  was  pursuing 
was  but  leading  him  astray,  and  the  next  that,  in  obe- 


dience to  the  voice,  he  returned  on  the  third  day  to  Assisi 
and  gave  a  g^reat  banquet  to  his  friends,  at  which  he 
announced  that  he  had  renounced  the  hope  of  a  kingdom 
gained  by  arms.  At  this  banquet  it  was  observed  that  he 
was  strangely  unlike  himself,  absent-minded  and  silent, 
and  unmoved  by  the  songs,  the  dancing,  and  the  rollick- 
ing in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  take  a  prominent 
part.  His  friends  mocked  at  him.  He  answered,  with  a 
smile,  that  he  had  never  been  so  happy.  It  was  his  fare- 
well to  the  material  pleasures  of  the  world. 

HIS  VOCATION. 

He  had  recognized  that  he  was  not  dependent  upon  ex- 
ternal circumstances.  He  had  found  himself  within  his 
trappings,  and  dimly  discerned  that  there  was  something 
ahead  for  him  to  do.  But  what?  He  had  still  fierce 
struggles  to  pass  through,  an  anguish  of  the  soul,  in 
which  for  all  his  prayers  and  yearnings  he  could  not 
discover  his  appointed  task.  At  last,  in  the  ever-present 
thought  of  the  poor,  he  found  his  work.  And  before  he 
could  efficiently  help  them  he  felt  that  he  must  be  one  of 
them.  He  renounced  all  that  ho  had  once  enjoyed.  He 
became  a  mendicant,  and  through  many  scenes  of  an- 
guish, doubts,  self-anguish,  we  are  brought  to  the  su- 
preme and  celebrated  scene  in  which  he  was  brought  by 
his  owa  father  before  the  justice  of  the  town  and  prose- 
cuted for  having  given  away  what  did  not  belong  to  him. 
The  bishops  exhorted  him  to  return  to  his  father  all 
that  was  rightly  his.  Bt.  Francis  instantly  stripped  him- 
self naked,  and  laying  his  clothes  and  his  money  in  a  little 
heap  before  the  bishop,  he  cried  to  the  surrounding 
crowd,  ^  Listen  and  understand !  Up  to  this  moment  I 
have  called  Pietro  Bernadone  my  father.  I  now  return 
to  him  his  money  and  the  garments  I  have  received  from 
him,  and  from  this  day  I  will  only  say  *Our  Father  which 
art  in  Heaven. '  "  IncUvidual  love  was  to  be  no  more  his 
than  any  other  individual  possession.  The  personal  was 
henceforth  entirely  mergwl  in  the  universal,  and  the 
Franciscan  Order  was  there  and  then  founded  by  one 
naked  man. 


A   FRENCH   LADY  OF  LETTERS. 

The  "  young  lady  of  the  eighteenth  century  "  whom  M. 
Philippe  Godet  elects  to  honor  in  the  Revue  €les  Dv.v 
Mondes  is  Mademoiselle  Isabelle  de  Tuyll,  better  known 
to  the  general  reader  as  Madame  de  la  Charriere  and 
author  of  "Caliste."  Sainte-Beuve  has  already  celebrate^l 
her  wit,  her  charm,  and  her  good  sense.  Above  all,  he 
ailmire<l  in  her  the  perfect  naturalness  of  her  mind  and 
the  absence  of  all  pose^  moral  or  intellectual.  The  un- 
published correspondence  from  which  M.  Godet  has  com- 
piled his  further  study,  and  which  dates  back  to  the 
days  of  her  girlhood,  entirely  l)ears  out  this  view.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  a  passage  relating  to  her  theories  of  life. 
After  saying  that  she  has  no  system,  that  "they  only 
serve  to  lead  you  methodically  astray,"  she  continues: 
"I  read  the  teachings  of  theologians  with  boredom,  of 
atheists  with  horror,  of  libertines  with  disgust.  At  four- 
teen I  hoped  to  understand  everything.  I  have  renounced 
that  ambition  since.  I  have  remained  in  a  state  of  very 
humble  and  fairly  tranquil  skepticism;  when  I  have  more 
knowledge  and  more  health,  perhaps  I  shall  perceive  more 
altitudes.  At  present  all  that  I  see  is,  at  the  outside, 
probability,  all  that  I  feel  is  doubt."  She  does  not  believe 
much  in  exceptional  virtue.  **I  admira  heroes  and  mar- 
tyrs as  I  ought  to  do,  but  I  think  it  is  dangerous  to 
put  one's  self  in  a  position  which  demands  long  continu- 
ance at  that  pitch.    My  intention  is  certainly  to  be  a 
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good  woman,  but  there  are  a  hundred  thousand  husbands 
with  whom  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  me,  and 
wliom  I  should  be  sorry  to  answer  for  myself.  Gkxl  keep 
me  from  a  fool  !** 

Her  life  before  marriage  was  filled  with  occupation. 
She  did  not  marry  until  she  was  thirty-one.  Then  after 
deliberate  choice  of  a  man  with  whom  she  felt  that  she 
would  not  bore  herself  when  they  chanced  to  be  left  to- 
gether, she  was  happily  able  to  fulfil  her  girlish  concep- 
tion. "I  should  like,*'  she  wrote,  "to  be  the  faithful 
and  virtuous  wife  of  an  upright  man,  but  for  that 
I  must  both  love  and  be  loved.  ^  She  loved  her  husband 
not  passionately  and  romantically,  but  moderately,  loy- 
ally, and  well,  and  he  loved  her  perhaps  a  little  more. 

After  a  very  short  trial  she  writes  to  her  favorite 
brother:  "We  have  been  married  for  eleven  days;  I  have 
just  counted  them  on  my  fingers.  We  have  only  quar- 
relled twice— and  luckily^  (the  handwriting  of  her  husbemd 
interpolates)  "the  fault  was  all  on  my  side.^  Eighteen 
months  later,  in  writing  to  an  intimate  friend,  she  g^ves 
more  serious  testimony  to  her  satisfaction.  "  I  am  not 
always  the  best  or  sweetest-tempered  woman  in  the  world, 
but  no  woman  ever  liked  her  husband  better  than  I  like 
mine.  I  don't  remember  to  have  been  ever  bored 
in  a  t^te-&-t6te  with  him,  and  yet  we  are  often  alone." 
They  possessed  two  requisites  for  happy  companionship: 
they  could  each  acknowledge  their  own  imperfections, 
and  they  were  full  of  individual  resource.  She  loved 
books,  music,  painting,  and  her  fellow-creatures.  He 
shared  in  all  those  tastes.  She  was  Dutch  by  birth,  he 
Swiss.  Their  mutual  language  was  French,  and  she  was 
so  fully  abreast  of  the  Parisian  thought  of  her  day  that 
French  literature  claims  her  as  a  Frenchwoman.  ^*I 
should  like  to  be  a  native  of  the  world,"  was  her  own 
ardent  expression  of  nationality.  Her  pen  was  at  the 
service  of  many  a  public  cause,  but  this  particular  paper 
scarcely  touches  the  public  side  of  her  career.  It  is  con- 
cerned almost  wholly  with  the  story  of  her  marriage  as 
told  by  herself.  She  is  as  frank  in  the  expression  of  her 
ideas  regarding  it  as  she  is  about  everything  else,  and  her 
(Alarming  capacity  of  being  interested  must  infallibly 
interest  every  one  who  reads.  "  Not  a  moment  in  life  is 
indifferent  to  me,"  she  cries;  "every  minute  is  happy  or 
unhappy.    They  are  all  something." 


A  LITERARY  CRITICISM  OF  ART. 

Art  exhibitions  reign  at  the  moment  in  Paris  as  in 
London,  and  the  Gazette  des  Beaux  Art 8  has  set  an  in- 
teresting example  in  publishing  an  account  of  them  from 
the  pen  of  a  literary  man  like  M.  Edouard  Rod,  instead 
of  confining  itself  exclusively  to  the  opinions  of  the  ar- 
tistic experts  whom  it  counts  among  its  contribu- 
tors. It  is,  after  all.  by  public  recognition,  not 
by  expert  approval,  that  artistic  production  lives. 
The  critical  function  of  the  expert  is  but  to  form  a  reli- 
able opinion  more  rapidly  than  his  uninstructed  compeers, 
and  in  some  sort  to  predict,  from  the  certitude  of  his  own 
knowledge,  the  ultimate  decisions  of  fiuctuating  taste. 
But  if  in  presence  of  a  work  of  art  the  artistic  expert  is 
best  qualified  to  declare  what  has  been  really  given,  the 
literary  expert  has  also  his  part  to  perform  in  gathering 
to  one  articulate  expression  the  public  sense  of  what  has 
been  received.  It  is  as  the  representative  of  the  "  ignorant 
public  "  that  M.  Rod  very  modestly  puts  forward  his  im- 
pressions. Change  only  the  epithet  to  "intelligent,"  and 
his  position  is  correctly  described.  The  novelty,  from  the 
jwint  of  view  of  the  Oeuetfe,  consists  in  the  recognition  of 


the  claim  of  the  intelligent  but  untechnical  public  to  be 
represented  at  all  in  such  a  place. 

After  an  introduction  which  contains  some  suggestive 
comparisons  of  the  rising  schools  of  literature  and  art, 
M.  Rod's  article  takes  the  form  of  a  discussion  between 
himself  and  an  imaginary  artistic  friend  as  they  saimter 
round  the  Salon  of  the  Champs  Elysees  and  pause  before 
the  pictures  of  the  year.  The  dear  old  questions  of  sub- 
ject, sentiment,  reiJism,  idealism,  achievement,  sugges- 
tion, with  their  many  derivates,  are  raised  as  the  friends 
pass  from  school  to  school,  or  from  artist  to  artist.  M. 
Rod  assigns  to  himself,  of  course,  the  part  of  general 
argument — ^to  his  friend,  the  technical  criticism.  Here  is 
a  specimen.  They  are  discussing  M.  J.  P.  Flauren's  large 
picture,  the  "  Voute  d'Acier."  They  are  agreed,  though 
for  different  reasons,  in  disliking  it.  At  the  end  of  some 
other  criticism  M.  Rod  remarks  that  "what  strikes 
even  more  than  the  inadequacy  of  the  execution  is  the  in- 
significance of  the  subject." 

"Saurel  sprang  up  as  I  ventured  on  the  observation. 
*  Incorrigible!'  he  exclaimed.  *You  impertinent  writer; 
subject,  subject,  always  subject!  Does  it  so  much  as 
exist-your  "subject"?  The  "Night  Watch,"  the  "Cross- 
bow Man,"  "Faust,"  all  the  masterpieces  of  Rembrandt, 
Franz  Hals,  and  Velasquez;  have  they,  by  chance,  any 
subject?  Go  away,  and  weep  with  M.  Poirier,  whose 
son-in-law  you  deserve  to  be,  over  the  tender  feelings  of 
Newfoundluid  dogs,  and  leave  painters  to  their  paint- 
ing!'" 

"  I  defended  myself  as  best  I  could.  ^Tou  are  mixing  up 
two  things,'  I  said,  *  which  resemble  each  other  but  are 
not  the  same:  subj<x*t  and  anecdote.  I  hold  anecdote 
painting  in  just  as  little  esteem  as  you  do,'"  and  then  fol- 
lows development  too  long  to  reproduce,  but  clearly 
illustrated  by  allusions  to  the  principMd  big  subject  pic- 
tures of  the  year,  of  the  difference  beween  mere  anecdote 
and  subject  proper.  Then  the  classic  style  and  the 
modem  style  come  in  for  further  comparison,  apropos  of 
Kowalski's  "Spring,"  which  the  critic  and  his  companion 
are  of  one  mind  in  admiring.  Here,  according  to  the 
litterateur,  we  get  subject  without  anecdote,  which  sat- 
isfies him  by  leaving  the  suggestion  of  his  picture  to  act  in 
the  large  area  that  belongs  of  right  to  the  work  of  art. 
The  critic  is  satisfied  because  the  artist  has  devoted  him- 
self to  the  artistic  reproduction  of  what  he  s&w.  The 
danger  he  foresees  for  M.  Kowalski  is  that  having  "done 
it "  so  successfully  once  he  may  be  tempted  to  continue  to 
"do  it,"  and  so  stultify  himself  in  the  future.  The  other 
picture  of  the  year  by  the  same  hand,  differing  as  it  does 
in  conception  and  treatment  from  the  "  Spring,"  reassures 
the  two  friends  to  some  extent  upon  this  point,  and  is  the 
occasion  of  suggestive  remarks  on  the  vivifying  value  of 
variety  in  work.  Too  many  artists,  the  critic  declares,  are 
led  by  early  success  in  a  special  line  to  turn  what  might 
have  been  Uie  high  road  to  great  achievement  into  the 
mere  blind  alley  of  a  mannerism.  And  so  on  and  so  on 
through  a  chapter  which  may  recall  to  English  readers  the 
perhaps  slightly  pedantic  but  none  the  less  pleasant  pages 
of  "Friends  in  Council,"  and  which  has  for  its  own  count 
the  great  additional  attraction  of  actuality.  It  is  not  as 
an  abiding  contribution  to  art  or  letters,  but  as  an  article 
suggested  by  the  pictures  of  the  year,  that  M.  Rod's  paper 
in  the  Gazette  must  be  read. 

The  question  with  which  the  London  reader  lays  it  down 
is.  when  may  we  hope  to  see  art  criticism  in  England  at 
once  so  serious  and  so  intelligent?  Such  an  article  writ- 
ten upon  the  present  exhibition  at  the  Academy  and  the 
New  Grallery  would  be  read  eagerly  by  half  London  and 
all  the  country. 
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THE  REVIEW  OF  REyiEH(S. 


RECENT   SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

In  the  Educational  Review  for  July,  William  B.  Shaw 
gives  a  brief  digest  of  ^  Recent  School  Legislation  in  the 
United  States,"  in  which  a  striking  feature  is  the  minute 
detail  imposed  by  State  legislation  on  the  disposition  of 
educational  funds,  especially  in  the  new  States  of  the 
Northwest.  For  instance  in  North  Dakota,  where  the 
school  funds  are  recruited  from  the  sixteenth  and  thirty- 
sixth  sections  of  land  and  five  per  cent,  of  all  land  sales 
made  by  the  government  from  within  the  limits  of  the 
township;  the  board  of  control  consists  of  the  governor, 
the  secretary  of  state,  the  attorney-general,  the  State 
auditor,  and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
"  Not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  school  lands  is  to  be 
sold  within  the  first  five  years,  and  not  more  than  one- 
half  the  remainder  within  ten  years.  No  land  shall  be 
sold  for  less  than  ten  dollars  an  acre.*^  The  conditions  of 
purchase  and  sale  are  prescribed  in  detail.  ^  Coal  lands 
may  be  leased  but  never  sold,"  and  in  limiting  the  manner 
of  investment  of  the  proceeds  the  law  is  especially  strict. 

In  the  matter  of  compulsory  education,  Ohio  presents 
a  typical  case  for  study.  Since  the  legislation  of  1889, 
"Parents  or  guardians  must  instruct  children  or  cause 
them  to  be  instructed,  in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  Eng- 
lish grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  Children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years  must  attend 
a  public  or  private  school  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
twenty  weeks  in  city  districts  each  year,  ten  weeks  of 
which  shall  be  consecutive ;  and  in  village  and  township 
districts  not  lej«  than  sixteen  weeks  of  each  year,  eight 
of  which  shall  be  consecutive.  The  child  is  exempt  from 
such  attendance  when  its  physical  or  mental  condition  is 
such  as  to  make  attendance  impracticable  " — or  when  it  is 
satisfactorily  taught  at  home.  The  employment  of  minors 
is  regulated  to  accord  with  these  provisions,  which  are 
enforced  by  a  truant  officer  with  police  powers. 

In  Colorado  needy  children  are  to  be  provided  with 
books  and  clothing,  too,  which  would  seem  to  mark  the 
extreme  of  Western  progressiveness  in  educational  legis- 
lation. 

Recent  legislation  has  been  quite  generous  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  except  in  North  Carolina, 
where  the  Farmers'  Alliance  administration  has  produced 
an  opposite  tendency.  Most  important  has  been  the  bill 
passed  in  New  York  last  May  "authorizing  the  regents  of 
the  university  to  organize  courses  of  instruction  on  the 
university  extension  plan  in  the  diflferent  cities,  towns, 
and  villages  of  the  State,  and  to  conduct  examinations." 


ENGLISH    AND   AMERICAN   NEWSPAPERS 

There  is  a  difference  as  well  as  a  distinction  between 
American  and  Bnglish  newspapers.  This  difference  is 
brought  out  clearly  by  Mr.  Alfred  Balch  in  an  article  in 
LippincotV s  for  July.     -    ' 

ENCnllSH    NSWSPAPBRS. 

"  In  order  to  understand  the  English  newspaper  it  is 
necessary  to  glance  at  the  method  of  recruiting  men  in  its 
service.  In  ^gland  any  yotmg  man  who,  from  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  work,  the  pressure  of  need,  or  any  other 
cause,  desires  to  write  for  the  press,  may  do  so.  All 
that  is  needed  is  a  mind  in  touch  with  the  views  of  the 
paper  to  which  he  sends  his  work  and  the  ability  to  write 
clearly.  The  key  note  of  the  English  newspaper  being 
opinion,  no  previous  training  is  required  of  the  writer ; 
for  while  practice  helps  a  man  to  sympathize  with  the 
public  thought,  it  is  quite  possible  for  him  so  to  sym- 
pathize  without  it. 

"  English  newspapers  have,  like  ai»^  *^'*^'*  ♦-^  deal  with 


purely  news  items.  The  news-gathering  force  consists  of 
reporters,  who  are  invariably  stenogr^hers,  and  the 
news  is  written  down  in  the  most  absolutely  matter-of- 
fact  way.  Everything  is  reported  literally.  The  news- 
gatherer  is  not  allowed  to  go  outside  of  facts  which  he 
can  easily  prove  to  have  happened,  and  all  generalizationa 
on  his  part  are  forbidden.  This  is  the  result  of  English 
feeling  as  crystallized  in  the  law  of  libel  and  the  power 
of  judges  to  commit  for  contempt  of  court.  So  far  is  the 
law  of  libel  carried  that  it  is  only  recently  that  the  utter- 
ances of  a  speaker  upon  a  public  platform  have  been 
*privileged, '  as  far  as  the  newspapers  are  concerned.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  an  intimate  connection  between 
thegpradual  lessening  of  the  severity  of  the  libel  laws 
from  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  to  the  present  day  and  the 
equally  gpradual  popularization  of  the  government.  Just 
so  long  as  the  government  was  aristocratic,  that  is,  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  privileged  few,  were  the  laws  against 
any  criticism  of  the  acts  of  that  few  exceedingly  harsh. 
It  is  a  matter  of  historical  record  that  at  the  time  when 
corruption  was  rank  in  the  English  government  the  pen' 
alties  were  enforced  against  newspapers  in  the  most  un- 
sparing  manner.  At  the  present  time  the  opinions  of  a 
newspaper  are  free,  or  nearly  so,  but  the  old  views 
survive  in  connection  with  all  relations  of  fact.  A  re- 
porter in  England  is  not  allowed  to  gather  a  nimiber  of 
facts  and  to  infer  from  them  that  something  has  been 
said  or  has  taken  place :  he  is  obliged  to  report  only  that 
which  he  sees  or  hears  himself." 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS. 

"The  key-note  of  the  American  newspaper  is  news* 
Alongside  of  that,  opinions  are  of  small  value  in  the  eyes 
of  American  newspaper-men.  This,  1  think,  is  partially 
the  result  of  the  almost  universal  education  in  this 
country .  and  it  is  beyond  question  that  universal  suffrage 
has  much  to  do  with  it.  Our  habits  of  life  tend  in  every 
way  to  make  a  man  form  his  opinion  for  himself,  and 
education  renders  ^is  possible.  Readers  of  newspapers, 
then,  ask  for  news,  and  they  are  willing  to  make  up  their 
own  views  upon  it.  The  difference  in  the  demand  made 
upon  the  newspaper  in  England  and  in  this  country  is 
shown  in  one  fact.  Take  your  place  in  the  breakfast- 
room  of  an  English  hotel  and  watch  men  when  they  get 
their  papers  Each  man  turns  to  the  editorial  page  to 
read  first  what  that  paper  thinks  Watch  men  in  this- 
country,  and  you  will  see  each  turn  to  the  news  columns 
as  being  the  more  interesting  to  him.  The  result  of  this 
importance  of  news  in  the  American  papers  is  shown  in 
the  training  of  men  for  the  business.  It  is  practically 
impossible  for  a  young  man  to  get  his  opinions  printed 
when  he  first  joins  the  ranks.  I  never  heard  of  but  one* 
case  in  my  life,  and  it  was  that  of  the  son  of  the  principal 
stockholder  in  the  paper.  If  a  young  man  wishes  to 
become  a  journalist  here,  he  begins  as  a  reporter  of  the- 
smallest  items.  It  is  not  until  he  has  the  trade  of  news- 
gathering  learned  that  he  is  trusted  with  important  work. 
During  his  training  he  is  taught  the  value  of  news,  the 
methods  of  getting  it,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  getting 
it  at  once,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  cost  to  himzslf . 
News  becomes  a  sort  of  fetish  in  the  eyes  of  old  news- 
paper-men. The  result  of  this  training  becomes  apparent 
when  American  reporters  meet  English  special  corre- 
spondents in  the  field.  To  express  it  slang- wise,  the  oor< 
respondent  gets  left.  The  Englishman  is  at  a  loss,  h» 
does  not  know  what  to  do,  he  has  not  learned  the  first 
principle  of  the  art  in  which  his  competitor  is  a  past- 
master.  He  can  write  down  facts,  if  any  one  will  give* 
them  to  him,  or  if  he  sees  them ;   but  he  has  no  idea  of 
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bow  to  get  them  unless  they  store  him  in  the  face.  But  he 
can  and  will  write  opinionSf  in  a  manner  that  will  stag- 
ger, and  perhaps  excite  the  admiration  of,  his  rival; 
and  he  can  write  beautiful  English.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  American  competitor  can  determine  the  comparative 
value  of  news  much  more  easily  and  surely.  ^ 


A   POET  ON  MODERN   POETRY, 

In  Munray^s  Magcunne  for  July  Mr.  Louis  Morris  has 
■n  article  upon  modem  poetry  in  which  he  speaks  bis 
mind  pretty  freely  upon  the  poets  of  the  century.  He 
admits  the  improved  technical  workmanship  in  verse  of 
the  pres^it  day,  and  he  speaks  appreciatively  of  the 
emancipation  from  all  rules  that  embarrass  the  flow  of  the 
writer's  inspiration,  for  which  the  supreme  example  is 
Walt  Whitman.  The  initial  defect  of  most  of  our  poetry 
is  that  our  poets  do  not  consider  whether  or  not  they  have 
a  good  subject  with  which  they  are  adequate  to  deal. 
Another  defect  is  its  tendency  to  extraordinary  prolixity ; 
akin  to  this  there  is  the  cultivation  of  obscurity  and  the 
copying  of  the  artificialities  of  the  French  verse.  When 
we  have  got  rid  of  the  devastating  i)estB  of  obscurity  and 
triviality,  when  our  poems  are  made  lucid  and  not  im- 
mensely long,  when  our  poems  have  some  human  interest 
and  pedantry  has  been  rooted  out,  and  we  follow  Greek 
models  in  the  spirit  and  not  the  letter,  and  rely  more  upon 
metrical  harmonies  than  upon  the  mere  jingling  of  sound, 
we  shall  have  attained  the  poetry  of  the  future.  Mr. 
Morris  concludes  his  paper  as  follows: — 

**■  And  when  all  this  is  done,  will  the  English  poet  of  the 
future,  the  poet  long  overdue,  who  will  be,  perhaps, 
wholly  the  poet  of  the  twentieth  century,  turn  his  eyes 
exclusively,  or  even  mainly,  to  the  past?  A  great  reward 
of  fame  awaits  the  writer  of  verse  who  shall  so  repro- 
duce the  emotional  features  of  our  modem  life,  its  doubts 
and  its  faith,  its  trials  and  aspirations,  as  to  transfigure 
it  into  a  story  more  real  and  more  touching  than  any  story 
of  a  remote  past.  The  great  drama  of  human  life  is  con- 
stantly being  played  on  a  wider  stage,  to  larger  and  more 
critical  audiences,  with  more  complicated  springs  of 
action,  with  finer  insight,  with  deeper  and  more  subtle 
psychological  problems  to  solve,  than  were  possible  in 
old  times.  It  is  from  these  that  real  and  new  springs  cf 
poetry  must  flow.  I  am  not,  of  course,  unaware  of  the 
dilBculty  of  the  task,  but  that  very  difficulty  is  the  best 
incentive.  The  poet  who  shall  tell  in.  verse  a  story  of 
contemporary  life  so  as  to  make  it  a  permanent  possession 
of  the  nation,  if  not  of  the  race,  and  shall  so  touch  the 
iasoee  of  every  day  with  the  light  that  never  was  on  land 
or  sea — not  by  reflection  from  a  remote  past,  but  drawn 
directly  from  the  present— has  a  great  future  before  him. 
Of  course,  the  task  may  well  be  as  hard  as  the  production 
of  a  modem  Madonna  or  Achilles.  Buch  a  drecun  proba- 
bly has  once  haunted  many  who  write  in  verse,  only  to 
fade  away  when  a  truer  estimate  of  a  man's  powers  and 
limitations  comes  with  maturer  age.  But  it  is  only  in 
this  direction  that  real  progress  can  be  made.  All  the 
varied  impulses  and  wcmts  of  our  modem  life  should  find 
treatment  by  the  poet  of  the  future — the  great  gains  of 
science  should  not  be  ignored  by  him,  nor  the  insoluble 
but  ever  recurring  problems  of  t^e  relations  of  the  Human 
to  the  Divine.  Great  as  is  the  wealth  of  English  poetry, 
I  confess  that  to  me  the  great  bulk  of  it— and  indeed,  of 
the  poetry  of  the  world — even  when  it  is  not  mere  cater- 
wat^ing,  seems  trivial,  insincere,  and  ineffectual  to  the 
last  degree.  Worthier  interests  and  wider  knowledge 
will  inevitably  generate  a  higher  poetical  type,  which 
will  be  poetry  and  not  prose,  though  it  may  throw  aside 


much  that  to-day  seems  to  differentiate  the  one  from  an- 
other. Let  us  hope  that  the  coming  writer  will  not  shrink 
from  a  task  in  which,  as  Socrates  said  of  the  practice  of 
virtue,  the  struggle  is  so  honorable  and  the  reward  so 
great." 

GREELEY'S  ESTIMATE  OF  LINCOLN. 

It  has  been  left  for  Horace  Greeley,  in  the  July  On- 
tury^  to  explain  much  that  has  been  hitherto  misunder- 
stood regarding  Lincoln  and  his  attitude  towards  slavery. 
Many  have  found  it  difilcult  to  reconcile  the  positions 
which  Lincoln  took  on  this  question  at  different  times  dur- 
ing his  life.  Previous  to  his  election  to  the  Presidency  he 
had  on  numerous  occasions  denounced  slavery  as  wrong. 
As  Chief  Executive  he  was  slow  when  the  opportunity 
presented  to  crush  the  institution  which  he  had  so  freely 
branded  as  a  curse.  And  later  he  issued,  in  spite  of  the 
appeals  and  protests  of  a  great  part  of  the  North,  the 
emancipation  proclamation.  This  seeming  inconsistency 
in  words  and  action  on  the  part  of  Lincoln  he,  himself, 
explains  away  in  a  letter  furnished  by  Mr.  Greeley : 

"  I  am  naturally  antislavery .  If  slavery  is  not  wrong, 
nothing  is  wrong.  I  cannot  remember  when  I  did  not  so 
think  and  feel.  And  yet,  I  have  never  understood  that 
the  Presidency  conferred  upon  me  an  unrestricted  right  to 
act  officially  upon  this  judgment  and  feeling.  It  was  in 
the  oath  I  took,  that  I  would  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  I  could  not  take  the  office  without  taking 
the  oath.  Nor  was  it  my  view,  that  I  might  take  an  oath 
to  get  power,  and  break  the  oath  in  using  the  power.  I 
understood,  too,  that  in  ordinary  civil  administration 
this  oath  even  forbade  me  to  practically  indulge  my  pri- 
mary, abstract  judgment,  on  the  moral  question  of  sla- 
very. I  had  publicly  declared  this  many  times,  and  in 
many  ways.  And  aver  that,  to  this  day,  I  have  done 
no  official  act  in  mere  deference  to  my  abstract  judgment 
and  feeling  on  slavery. 

"  I  did  understand,  however,  that  my  oath  to  preserve 
the  Constitution  to  the  best  of  my  ability  imposed  upon 
me  the  duty  of  preserving,  by  every  indispensable  means, 
that  government— that  nation  of  which  that  Constitution 
was  the  organic  law.  Was  it  possible  to  lose  the  nation 
and  yet  preserve  the  Constitution  ?  By  general  law,  life 
and  limb  must  be  protected;  yet  often  a  limb  must  be  am- 
putated to  save  a  life,  but  a  life  is  never  wisely  given  to 
save  a  limb. 

^^  I  felt  that  measures  otherwise  unconstitutional  might 
become  lawful  by  becoming  indispensable  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Constitution  through  the  preservation  of  the 
nation.  Right  or  wrong,  I  assume  tins  ground,  and  now 
avow  it.  I  could  not  feel  that,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
I  had  even  tried  to  preserve  the  Constitution,  if,  to  save 
slavery  or  any  minor  matter,  I  should  permit  the  wreck 
of  the  government,  country,  and  Constitution,  all  to- 
gether." 

Aside  from  Lincoln's  doubt  as  to  the  constitutionality 
of  suppressing  slavery  by  armed  force,  Greeley  gives  as 
another  cause  of  the  inaction  on  the  part  of  Lincoln  in 
the  early  months  of  his  first  term,  his  delusion  that  the 
difficulty  between  the  North  and  South  could  be  peace- 
fully arbitrated :  "  The  man  evidently  believed  with  all  his 
soul  that  if  he  could  but  convince  the  South  that  he  would 
arrest  and  return  her  fugitive  slaves  and  offered  to  sla- 
very every  support  required  by  comity,  or  by  the  letter 
of  the  Constitution,  he  would  avert  her  hostility,  dissolve 
the  Confederacy,  and  restore  throughout  the  Union  the 
sway  of  the  Federal  authority  and  laws  I  There  was 
never  a  wilder  delusion.    I  doubt  whether  one  single  Li- 
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dividual  was  recaUed  from  meditatfcd  rebellion  to  loyalty 
by  that  overture." 

The  war  between  North  and  South  could  have  been 
brought  to  an  earlier  close  through  the  employment  of 
more  energetic  measures  on  the  part  of  President  Lincoln, 
Mr.  Greeley  maintains,  but  at  the  sacrifice  of  emancipation. 

"  There  are  those,"  Greeley  writes,  "  who  profess  to  have 
been  always  satisfied  with  his  conduct  of  the  war,  deem 
ing  it  prompt,  energetic,  vigorous,  masterly  I  did  not 
and  could  not,  so  regard  it.  I  believed  then— I  believe 
this  hour— that  a  Napoleon  I.,  a  Jackson,  would  have 
crushed  secession  out  in  a  single  short  camptaign — almost 
in  a  single  victory.  I  believed  that  an  advance  to  Rich  • 
mond  100,000  strong  might  have  been  made  by  the  end  of 
June,  1861 ;  that  would  have  insured  a  counter-revolution 
throughout  the  South,  and  the  voluntary  return  of  every 
State,  through  a  dispersion  and  disavowal  of  its  rebel 
chiefs,  to  the  counsels  and  the  flag  of  the  Union.  But 
such  a  return  would  have  not  merely  left  slavery  intact- 
it  would  have  established  it  on  firmer  foundations  than 
ever  before.  The  momentarily  alienated  North  and  Sr>uth 
would  have  fallen  on  each  other ^s  necks,  and,  amid  tears 
and  kisses,  have  sealed  their  Union  by  ignominiously  mak- 
ing the  Blacks  the  scapegoat  of  their  by  gone  quarrel, 
and  wreaking  on  them  the  spite  which  they  had  purposed 
to  expend  on  each  other." 


THE  MONROE    DOCTRINE. 

Mr.  William  L.  Scruggs  has  an  able  and  convincing  ar- 
ticle in  the  Magazine  of  American  History  for  July  upon 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  These  words,  he  says,  are  ''  a  term 
employed  to  indicate  an  international  policy  that  is  dis- 
tinctively and  peculiarly  American  in  origin  and  principle ; 
but  just  what  that  policy  originally  was,  when  it  origin- 
ated, t>r  by  whom  it  was  first  formulated,  have  been 
matters  of  dispute."  Mr. Scruggs  regards  as  doubtful  the 
generally  accepted  opinion  that  the  so-called  doctrine 
oiiginated  with  President  Monroe  on  the  occasion  of  his 
message  to  Congress  in  December,  18*28.  At  that  time,  it 
will  be  remembered,  the  continental  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
particularly  those  of  Austria,  Russia  and  Prussia,  had 
formed  a  league  known  as  the  *'Holy  Alliance.*'  with  the 
object  of  preserving  and  extending  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  existing  dynasties  and  of  putting  down  rebellions 
and  insurrections  in  the  direction  of  popular  government. 
The  South  American  colonies  had  declared  their  indepen 
dence  of  Spain,  but  their  existence  as  independent  republics 
had  not  jret  been  acknowledged  by  any  of  the  European 
powers,  although  it  had  been  recognized  by  the  United 
SUtes. 

It  was  believed  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance was  to  assist  Spain  in  the  reeonquest  of  the  Spanish  • 
American  colonies.  ''In  view  of  these  facts  and  the 
general  apprehension  which  followed.  President  Monroe, 
in  his  message  to  Congress,  December  2,  1823.  declared 
with  the  purpose  of  giving  formal  notice  to  Europe,  that 
thenceforth  no  portion  of  the  American  continent  would 
be  deemed  open  to  European  conquest  or  colonization, 
and  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  would  con- 
sider any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  sovereignty  of  the 
new  republics  in  South  America,  or  any  attempt  to  col- 
onise any  portion  of  South  America,  as  imposing  upon  it 
an  obligatioD  to  prevent  it.**  These  ofllcial  utterances 
became  known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  central  idea 
of  which  was  that  America  belongs  to  Americans.  Briefly 
stated  the  doctrine  is  as  follows;— 

1 .  No  more  European  colonies  on  the  Amerii'sn  conti  • 
Dent, but  those alreaidy  established  not  to  be  iuterfij-efl  with ; 


2.  No  extension  of  the  European  political  system  to  any 
portion  of  the  American  hemisphere :  and, 

3.  No  European  interposition  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Spanish -American  republics. 

Mr.  Scruggs  holds  that  these  definite  statements  were 
simply  the  application  to  a  particular  condition  of  princi- 
ples which  had  been  enunciated  by  John  Quincy  Adams 
three  years  previous,  and  subsequently  on  different  occa- 
sions. But  he  also  holds  that  they  were  clearly  foreshad- 
owed if  not  distinctly  outlined  twenty-three  years  before 
by  Washington  in  his  farewell  address  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  This  writer  regards  it  as  fair  to 
assume  that  the  American  policy  and  principles  of  neu- 
trality formulated  in  what  is  called  the  Monore  Doctrine 
are  coeval  with  the  very  existence  of  our  government  itself ; 
are  the  logical  consequences  of  the  Declaration  of  1776  and 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1782 ;  are  incident  to  the  character 
of  our  republican  institutions,  developed  by  the  growth 
of  a  national  public  sentiment,  and  rendered  practicable 
by  our  isolated  geographical  position. 

He  takes  up  the  claim  of  Count  de  Lesseps,  repeated  by 
others,  that  the  doctrine  had  really  a  European  origin 
and  that  it  was  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Channing— then 
controlling  the  foreign  policy  of  England— to  Mr.  Rush, 
the  American  minister  at  London.  Mr.  Scruggs,  how- 
ever, clearly  shows  upon  Channing 's  own  authority  that 
the  suggestion  originated  with  the  American  government. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  did  not  contemplate  intervention  by 
the  United  States  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Latin- 
American  republics,  nor  a  crusade  against  any  vested 
European  interests  on  this  continent.  It  was  simply 
intended  and  understood  as  an  authentic  protest  against 
any  extension  of  European  power  and  influence  in  the 
Western  hemisphere. 

Mr.  Scruggs  says  that  the  most  lamentable  instance  of 
the  failure  to  give  the  doctrine  that  consistent  support 
which  the  people  had  a  right  to  expect  occurred  in  the 
Clayton  Bui wer  treaty  of  1850,  and  he  proceeds  to  review 
the  circumstances.  Our  government  had  sent  a  diplomatic 
agent  to  Nicaragua,  who  secured  for  the  United  States 
the  exclusive  right  to  open  an  inter-oceanic  ship  canal 
through  the  territory  of  that  republic,  together  with  the 
right  to  establish  towns  and  free  ports  at  the  termini  of 
the  canal,  and  to  fortify  the  canal  itself  from  sea  to  sea. 
But  before  this  treaty  could  reach  Washington  (it  was 
generally  known  as  the  ^  Hise  treaty")  there  was  a  change 
of  administration,  and  the  new  President  refused  even  to 
refer  it  to  the  Senate. 

A  new  minister  was  sent  out  to  negotiate  another  treaty 
providing  in  general  terms  for  a  joint  control  of  the  canal 
by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Owing  to  some 
unsatisfactory  features  of  this  treaty  Mr.  Clayton,  our  Sec- 
retary of  State,  opened  negotiations  with  Sir  Henry  Bul- 
wer,  the  British  minister  at  Washington,  which  resulted 
in  the  treaty  of  18o0,  known  as  the  Clayton- Buhver  treaty, 
which  recognized  the  scheme  for  a  joint  protectorate  and 
which  obliged  both  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
not  to  colonize,  annex,  fortify  or  attempt  to  exercise 
exclusive  control  over  any  portion  of  Central  America. 
Mr.  Scruggs  shows  why,  in  his  opinion,  this  treaty  was  an 
egregious  blunder  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  But 
since  the  canal  then  contemplated  was  not  built,  and 
since  the  conditions  under  which  the  treaty  was  framed 
have  completely  altered,  he  holds  that  none  of  its  provi- 
sions can  be  insisted  upon  or  enforced  today,  and  it  is  to 
be  regarded  as  entirely  obsolete.  The  article  closes  with 
an  earnest  defence  of  the  thorough  soundness  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  which  has  ** shaped  the  foreign  policy  of  our 
government  for  nearly  a  whole  century." 
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THE  CHAUTAUQUAN  AND  ITS  EDITOR, 
Wbile  no  other  country  can  claim  a  group 
ot  magadue  publiottioiiB  at  all  comparablH 
with  the  American  group  In  brilliancy,  origi- 
nality, breadth  and  llterar;  excellence,  there 
must  be  allowed  Kane  weight  to  the  occa- 
edomd  criUclan  that  they  lack  deflniteneee  of 
aim,  and  that  there  1>  no  co-ordinating  prin- 
ciple that  harmonitea  or  uniflee  their  hewll- 
derlnglj  miscellaneous  contents.  The  freeb 
numbers  appou",  month  bj  month,  each  more 
radl&nt  and  glorious  than  its  predecessors, 
if  possible;  and  yet  it  may  t<>o  otlea  be  said 
that  their  contents  are  apropoi  at  nothing 
particularly  contemporaneous  in  interest. 
Against  such  a  criticism  it  may  be  urged  that 
the  American  public  buys  oud  enjoys  what 
the  magazine  editors  choose  to  serve  up,  and 
that  magazines  are  a  commercial  product  to 
no  small  eitent.  Neverthelesa,  it  may  be 
fairly  asked  whether  our  magazines  have  not 
become  too  widely  general  in  their  range, 
and  wliether  the  stronger  individuality  they 
would  gain  by  aiming,  each  for  itself,  to  fill 
some  rather  deflnlte  Held  would  not  add  to 
their  elTet'tiveneBs  and  luBuence  without  detri- 
ment to  their  exchequBra. 

The  solid  and  even  brilliant  success  of  one 
oi  the  group,  the  ChautaKquait,  might  well 
euggeet  some  Bach  reSectlons.    The  Chaulau- 
'quan,  aa  it  has  developed,  U  a  brood,  general 
periodical  of  Qrst-rate  importance,  *  that  ap- 
peals to  the  needs  and  tastes  of  Intelligent  peo- 
ple everywhere ;  but  It  has  the  primary  advan- 
tages of  a  perfectly  defluite  constituency  and 
ot  a  perfectly  definite  aim.    It  Is  at  liberty  to 
grow  and  improve  constantly,  with  the  hn- 
foense  satisTactioa  of  knowiog  Its  own  public 
and  understanding  Its  own  scope.    The  Chav- 
tauipian   Is  on  organ,   without  sacrifice  of 
freedom;   and  it  enjoys  a  monopoly  which 
it  has  so  fairly  earned  as  to  excite  no  JosC  man's  envy. 
The  periodical  which   Dr.   Theodore  L.   Flood  founded 
In  1880,  and  which  be  has  continued  to  edit  and  publish, 
is  the  exclusive  organ  of  the  greatest  popular   educa- 
tional movement   ot   modem  times.    Its  relationship  to 
that  movement   Is  a  monopoly  privilege  wholly  unique 
in  the  Held  of  periodicals.    Associated  press  franchisee 
are  a  monopolistic  possession  that  gives  some  newspapers 
an  advantage  over  others.    But  sucb  franchises  do  not 
compel  any  portion  ot  the  reading  public  to  buy  particu- 
lar newspapers.    The  peculiarity  ot  the  Chautauqvan'i 
monopoly  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  only  the  exclusive 
publishers  ot  certain  materials,  but  that  a  va.it  constitu- 
ency has  actual  occasion  to  buy  It  In  order  to  obtain  those 
materials. 

The  "Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientlfle"  reading  cir- 
cles and  the  Chautauqua  non-reeidenla'  university,  with 
students  scattered  all  over  the  globe,  are  members  of  the 
great  Chautauqua  guild  In  virtue  ot  following  certain 
copnee  at  study  and  reading  from  year  to  year.  For 
these  "  required  readings."  a  large  portion  ot  the  materia] 
is  freshly  prepared  by  writers  of  authority  and  distinc- 
tlon ;    and  something  like  half  of  the  so-calttid  "  iinjulred 


nadlcg  "  of  each  month  Is  obtainable  only  In  the  current 
issues  of  the  Chaiitauquait,  These  readings  usually  deal 
in  serial  torm  with  great  subjects  or  fields  in  history,  lit- 
erature, or  science. 

Thus  In  the  recent  numbers  there  have  been  appearing 
a  series  of  papers  by  Dr.  Edward  A.  Freeman  on  "  The 
Intellectual  Development  of  the  English  People  " :  another 
by  Professor  William  Minto  entitled  "  Practical  Talks  on 
Writing  English  " ;  papers  on  English  Literature  by  Pro- 
fessor James  A. Harrison;  a  course  of  papers  on  Astron- 
omy by  Garrett  P.  Serviss,  and  various  articles  by  various 
writers  upon  international  political  questions,  together 
with  a  course  ot  selected  Sunday  readings  edited  by 
Bishop  Vincent.  About  forty  pages  ot  the  magazine 
are  thus  occupied  with  the  "  required  readings "  of  the 
"Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circlo."  And  this 
insures  the  magazine  a  constituency. 

It  would  be  difflcult,  indeed,  to  select  upon  any  other 
single  basis  at  union  a  body  of  Americans  so  widely  rep 
resentative  ot  what  Is  worihy  and  distinctive  in  American 
life  as  Is  the  "Chautauqua  circle."  It  Is  made  up  ot  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  of  ci'lk'ge  graduates  and  ot  pereons 
unschooled,  ut  members  of  all  religious  denominations, 
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of  old  people  and  young  people,  of  the  native  bom  and 
of  the  Americans  by  adoption,  of  Southerners  and  West- 
erners in  as  fair  a  proportion  as  of  Easterners  and  North- 
erners. A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  disposition  among 
intellectual  Pharisees  and  to  some  extent  among  severely 
special  scholars  to  disparage  ^Chautauqua"  as  ^ super- 
ficial."  But  Chautauqua  has  lived  down  all  those 
aspersions.  That  an  earnest  and  aspiring  people  should 
not  be  permitted  to  increase  its  intelligence  and  knowl- 
edge in  a  systematic  way  for  fear  popular  culture  might 
be  "superficial,*^  is  an  argument  too  silly  to  stand.  The 
Chautauqua  movement  —  admirably  described  by  Pro- 
fessor H.  B.  Adams  in  last  month^s  Review  of  Reviews 
—is  supervised  by  the  wisest  and  most  distinguished 
educators  of  America  and  is  a  brilliant  and  permanent 
success.  And  this  success  gives  the  Chautauquan  maga- 
zine an  assured  nucleus  for  its  constituency  such  as  no 
other  periodical  in  the  world  can  claim.  The  magazine 
reaches  the  very  heart  of  the  American  people;  for  it 
supplies  much  of  the  serious  reading  matter  of  intelligent 
families,  in  town  and  in  country,  for  the  long  winter 
evenings. 

The  ChatUauquan  will  complete  its  eleventh  year  next 
month.  Its  germ  was  the  Chautauqua  Assembly  Herald^ 
which  was  first  issued  in  August,  1875,  as  a  daily  at 
Chautauqua,  New  York,  publishing  the  lectures  and 
reporting  the  various  meetingc  and  entertainments  of  the 
great  summer  educational  gathering.  During  the  other 
months  of  the  year,  the  Assembly  Herald  was  issued  as 
a  monthly  from  Meadville,  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Theodore 
L.  Flood,  who  was  in  those  days  the  pastor  of  a  large 
Methodist  church  at  Meadville,  was  the  editor  of  the 
Herald  from  the  beginning,  and  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
Chautauqua  educational  movement.  In  October,  1880,  he 
founded  the  Chautauquan^  which  absorbed  the  Assembly 
Herald  (except  as  to  its  daily  issues  at  Lake  Chautauqua 
in  August),  and  Dr.  Flood  became  editor  and  sole  pro- 
prietor of  both  publications. 

The  new  magazine  began  modestly.  It  was  almost  ex- 
clusively the  organ  of  the  Chautauqua  movement,  which 
was  then  narrower  in  its  scope  than  to-day.  It  was  not 
wholly  prepossessing  in  appearance,  and  it  contained  each 
month  about  forty  pages  of  the  old  ^  Seaside  Library  " 
size,  without  a  cover.  It  was  soon  increased  in  scope, 
however,  and  it  grew  steadily  in  quality  and  quantity 
until  about  two  years  ago,  when  it  was  wholly  re-cast  in 
form  and  took  its  place  among  the  handsome  and  stan- 
dard American  magazines,  with  their  conventional 
dimensions.  The  next  change  is  to  occur  next  month, 
when  the  magazine  will  begin  the  experiment  of  moderate 
illustration. 

The  Chautauquan  contains  136  pages  of  reading  matter, 
of  which  some  twenty  pages  pertain  to  the  news  and 
work  of  the  Chautauqua  circles,  besides  the  forty  pages 
of  "required  reading."  There  remains  considerably  more 
than  half  the  magazine  at  the  disposal  of  its  editor  for 
general  articles  and  editorial  departments.  This  space 
is  used  with  rare  discrimination  and  ability.  Dr.  Flood 
insists  upon  short  articles  from  his  contributors,  but  he 
secures  from  the  best  Writers  of  America  and  Europe 
their  mature  thought  upon  living  issues,  in  condensed  form. 
He  is  very  fortunate  in  having  a  list  of  several  hundred 
contributors  upon  whom  he  draws  for  his  general  articles. 

A  new  feature  of  the  magazine  is  the  "  Woman *s  Coun- 
cil Table,"  which  in  twenty  pages  manages  to  include 
some  ten  or  twelve  bright  articles  each  month  by  the  best 
women  writers  and  thinkers  upon  topics  that  particularly 
concern  women.  Already,  in  this  field,  the  Chautauquan 
is  of  unrivalled  excellence. 


In  its  editorial  and  review  departments  the  ChcmtaU" 
quan  is  alwajrs  readable,  and  always  tactful  in  adapting^ 
itself  to  the  tastes  and  needs  of  its  constituency.  Taking' 
the  magazine  in  its  entirety,  there  is  perhaps  no  other  pub- 
lication—unless, from  its  very  nature,  the  Revikw  <^ 
Revdews  be  excepted — that  deals  so  usefully  and  in  •» 
instructive  a  way  with  so  great  a  range  of  facta  and 
opinions,  as  the  Chautauquan.  If  it  has  in  some  senaa 
been  built  up  by  the  great  educational  movement  wfaooa 
name  it  bears,  it  should  be  remembered,  on  the  otbar 
hand,  that  it  has  been  a  very  large  and  cgisential  factor 
in  promoting  the  movement ;  and  that  with  a  less  ably 
edited  and  managed  organ,  the  "circle  "  could  never  have 
attained  its  vast  dimensions.  Dr.  Flood  has,  therefore, 
duly  earned  from  year  to  year  all  the  benefits  that  b«.v» 
accrued  to  him  from  his  profitable  connection  with  the 
greatest  of  all  "  university -extension"  movements. 

The  circulation  of  the  Cfiautauquan  is,  of  course,  not 
confined  to  regular  readers  of  the  Chautauqua  courses,  but 
it  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  annual  mail  subscribera. 
Dr.  Flood  has  adopted  the  policy  of  keeping  his  magazine 
off  the  news  stands  and  trains,  and  he  is  always  ready  to 
argue  vigorously  in  support  of  the  thesis  that  magazinee 
cannot  be  safely  and  profitably  marketed  through  new* 
companies.  At  least,  he  has  by  his  own  methods  made 
the  Chautauquan  a  very  lucrative  and  valuable  property- 
Its  circulation  is  said  to  approach  a  hundred  thousand. 
It  is  printed  at  the  "  Chautauqua-Century  Press,"  Mead- 
ville, Pennsylvania,  this  institution  being  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  modem  establishments  in  the  country  for 
the  making  of  books  and  periodicals.  The  printing-honae 
is  owned  by  Dr.  Flood  and  Mr.  George  Vincent,  who 
operate  it  under  the  firm  name  of  Flood  &  Vincent. 

Dr.  Theodore  L.  Flood  is  a  man  of  strong  personality, 
who  combines  business  and  editorial  ability  in  a  degree 
that  is  altogether  unusual.  With  large  experience  behind  * 
him,  he  is  still  in  "the  forties."  In  earlier  years  he  filled 
important  pulpits  in  New  Hampshire,  and  in  that  State 
he  was  very  active  in  religious  and  philanthropic  organ- 
izations— a  presiding  elder,  the  president  of  inter-deoom- 
inational  Sunday-school  conventions,  and  so  on.  He 
went  to  the  war  as  a  young  private,  fought  at  Antietam 
and  Chancellorsville ;  was  nmde  sergeant  and  lieutenant, 
and  afterward  resumed  Methodist  pastoral  work,  chiefly 
in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  influential  in  the  general  con- 
ferences of  his  church ;  but  when  he  founded  the  Chan- 
tauquan  he  withdrew  wholly  from  the  ministerial  office 
and  became  a  layman.  The  Methodist  who  is  not  also  tt- 
politician  is  a  rare  man.  Methodism  trains  men  in  the 
methods  and  the  spirit  of  organized  activity,  and  it 
teaches  the  duty  of  alert  citizenship.  Without  being  in- 
trusive. Dr.  Flood  is  in  fact  a  very  influential  party  man 
and  politician  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  only  reason  why 
he  has  not  already  served  two  or  three  terms  in  Congres- 
is  because  he  has  quietly  declined  what  he  might  have 
had.  He  speaks  from  the  platform  clearly  and  strongly^ 
upon  public  questions.  The  legislators  from  his  own. 
region  urged  his  name  for  United  States  senator  last 
winter  as  against  that  of  Mr.  J.  Donald  Cameron.  It  ii^ 
not  unlikely  that  he  may  yet  be  drawn  into  public  life. 
Meanwhile,  the  Chautauquan  is  growing  constantly  in 
influence  and  merit,  as  one  of  the  chief  educational  publi- 
cations of  the  world. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  North  American  Beview  kads  the  July  montUise 

in  the  varied  nature  and  timeliness  of  the  matters  pre- 

sen  ted.    Reviews  of  the  articles  in  this  number  by  Baroa 

Hirsch  on  "Philanthropy,"  Erastus-Wiman-and-CoI.  Folk 
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on  "The  Farmers'  Situation,"  Profe«»or  Ely  on  "The  In- 
heritance of  Property,'*  and  Dr.  Briggs  on  "The  Theolog- 
ical Crisis,"  appear  in  the  department  of  "Leading  Ar- 
ticles of  the  Month." 

DOmCSTIC  SERVICE  IN  ENGLAND. 

American  houflewives  may  have  the  imcomfortable  sat- 
isfactioii  of  knowing  that  at  least  in  England  domestic 
peace  is  little  disturbed  by  reason  of  any  shortcomings  of 
the  servant  girl.  From  Miss  Emily  FaithfulPs  account  of 
domestic  service  in  England  one  must  believe  that  ser- 
vants in  that  country  are  as  meek  and  mild-mannered  as 
could  be  desired.  It  is  her  opinion  that  domestic  servants 
are  as  jdentiful  in  England  to-day  as  they  ever  were,  and 
are  no  whit  inferior  to  "ye  good  servant  of  ye  olden 
time.**  On  the  whole,  she  believes  that  there  never  was 
a  time  when  servants  in  England  were  better  treated, 
better  fed,  and  allowed  more  liberty  than  ci  the  present. 

An  English  servant,  we  are  told,  seldom  leaves  at  a 
moment's  notice;  she  gives  a  month's  notice  if  she  finds 
that  her  place  does  not  suit  her.  On  the  other  hand  a 
lady  has  no  right  to  dismiss  a  servant  without  due  warn- 
ing. It  is  also  an  unwritten  law  of  the  land  "that  a 
mistress  should  Ktate  fairly  all  she  knows  in  favor  of  the 
girl  who  is  leaving  her  service." 

THE  LATE  E.   P.   WHIPPLE  ON  "LOAFING." 

"  Loafing  and  Laboring,"  is  the  subject  of  a  literary  es- 
say by  the  late  E.  P.  Whipple,  the  keynote  of  which  is 
tliat  man  fin^s  in  activity  his  joy  as  well  as  his  duty  and 
glory.  The  causes  of  loaferism  in  human  nature  are  re- 
duced by  Mr.  Whipple  to  one,  namely,  imbecility  of  will 
—feebleness  of  personality. 

A  NEW  VARIETY  OF  MUGWUMP. 

Hon.  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  ex-president  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission,  announces  the  discovery  of  a  new  vari- 
ety of  mugwump.  What  is  to  be  understood  by  this  new 
fpecies  is,  as  near  as  can  be  determined,  a  member  of  the 
successful  political  party  who  is  not  willing  to  go  the 
same  lengths  in  reform,  especially  in  that  of  civil  service, 
as  is  that  much  of  his  party  in  power  which  constitutes 
the  ailmiuistration.  Thus,  ex- Assistant  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Clarkson  is  branded  a  mugwump  of  this  order  be- 
cause he  has  favored  a  partisan  distribution  of  offices 
more  sweeping  than  that  effected  by  the  present  adminis- 
tration at  Washington.  Mr.  Eaton's  article  is  at  least 
important  as  showing  how  civil  service  reformers  them- 
selves regard  the  way  in  which  their  reform  has  fared  at 
the  hand^  of  the  Republicans.  "  The  President  and  his 
cabinet,"  he  says,  "have  not  only  sustained  but  have  ex- 
tended the  reform.  The  examinations  now  cover  many 
more  offices  than  they  did  when  President  Harrison  was 
inaugurated — a  fact  as  creditable  to  himself  and  his  cab- 
inet as  it  is  auspicious  for  the  Republican  party.  Recre- 
Xjktj  Tracy,  with  the  courage  of  his  recent  convictions,  has 
enforced  its  principles  in  several  of  the  navy-yards  and  is 
now  extending  this  application.  Secretary  Noble  has 
promoted  the  extension  of  the  merit  system  to  the  Indian 
service.  The  President  himself  has  enlarged  its  sphere 
and  suppressed  opportunities  of  evading  it."  He  adds 
that  there  are  now  more  than  80,000  offices  beyond  the 
control  of  politicians,  and  that  more  than  86,000  persons 
have  been  examined  for  filling  places  thus  taken  out  of 
spoils  system  poUtics. 

BNOUSH  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

Professor  Edward  A.  Freeman,  the  historian,  attempts 
to  explain  what  to  Americans  are  the  most  difficult  of  all 
EngliBh  institutions  to   understand,  English  universities 


and  colleges.  He,  in  a  measure,  pardons  our  dulness  of 
comprehension  with  the  remark  that  to  the  stranger 
from  the  European  continent  and  to  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
as  well  these  institutions  are  puzzling.  The  English  uni- 
versity he  likens  unto  our  Union,  and  the  colleges  unto 
our  States— the  university  containing  many  colleges  as 
our  Union  many  States.  To  carry  on  the  comparison, 
there  are  certain  things  which  each  college  can  do  for  it- 
self and  certain  other  things  which  only  the  whole  uni- 
versity can  do.  Each  college  like  each  State  manages  its 
own  affairs  and  its  own  property  and  exercises  its  own 
discipline  over  its  own  members;  but  the  university  like 
the  Union  has  its  own  range  and  discipline  also.  A  single 
college  can  no  more  grant  a  degree  than  a  single  State 
can  coin  money.  Let  one,  says  Professor  Freeman,  "well 
take  in  all  this  and  he  will,  in  King  Harry ^s  phrase,  have 
got  the  sow  by  the  ri^t  ear."  But  no  one  must  think, 
he  continues,  that  as  the  Union  is  an  aggregate  of  States, 
so  the  university  is  an  aggregate  of  colleges.  The  uni- 
versity came  into  being  before  tbe  colleges;  the  colleges  in 
all  things  presuppose  the  university.  "T|ie  Mniverslty 
grew  up  for  the  promotion  of  learning;  the  colleges 
were  founded  in  order  that  certain  persons  might  receive 
the  advantages  of  the  university  and  its  teachings  wha 
otherwise  might  not  have  attained  to  them."  In  short, 
the  university  g^w  up  while  the  colleges  were  founded. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  FINANCIAL  CO-OPERATION. 

Mr.  Francis  B.  Thurber  reviews  in  rather  a  cursory 
manner  the  various  efforts  which  have  been  made  in  this 
and  foreign  countries  to  conduct  financial  and  industrial 
undertakings  on  the  co-operative  plan.  The  only  fresh 
attempt  to  apply  the  co-operative  principle  in  business 
which  he  mentions  is  that  on  the  part  of  firms  to  reorgan- 
ize into  corporations.  Tiffany  &  Co.  of  New  York  was 
the  first  large  establishment  in  this  country  to  incorpor- 
ate; last  year  the  dry-goods  house  of  H.  B.Claflin  &  Co. 
became  a  corporation,  and  less  than  six  months  ago  the 
large  wholesale  house  of  which  Mr.  Thurber  is  a  member 
changed  to  the  Thurber- Whyland  Company.  "  In  all  of 
these  cases,"  says"  Mr. Thurber,  "the  capital  stocks  were 
widely  distributed,  a  feature  being  large  subscriptions  by 
employees ;  and  a  feature  of  some  of  the  later  incorpora- 
tions, notably  that  of  the  Trow  Directory  Printing  and 
Bookbinding  Company,  is  that  the  employees  are  repre- 
sented in  the  board  of  directors  by  one  of  their  number." 
The  greatest  successes  of  the  Tiffany  establishment  have 
been  achieved,  it  is  said,  since  its  change  of  form. 

LITERATURE  AND  SOCIETY. 

Amelia  E.  Barr's  views  on  "  The  Relation  of  literature 
to  Society,"  are  summed  up  in  the  following  paragraph: 
"  The  ti'ue  writer  gives  his  whole  intellect  and  his  whole 
time  to  his  work,  and  he  is  satisfied  to  do  so.  He  has  no 
time  and  no  interest  to  spare  for  tiddledy-winks  and 
donkey  parties,  nor  even  for  progressive  euchre.  It  does 
not  amuse  him  to  say  ^so  nice*  and  *so  pleasant*  and 
^thanks'  fifty  times  an  hour,  and  to  say  very  little  else 
more  sensible.  He  objects  to  being  made  a  lion  of,  ta 
writing  his  autograph  for  gushing  girls,  to  plajing  games 
he  abandoned  with  his  short  jacket  and  school-books.  So 
then  it  is  not  society  which  is  unappreciative  of  litera- 
ture ;  ten  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  literature  which  cannot 
fold  itself  small  enough  for  society."  Mrs.  Barr  admits 
with  regret  that  women  writers  have  done  much  to  de- 
grade the  profession  of  literature.  She  accuses  them  of 
doing  "hasty  and  slip-shod  work,  inaccurate  and  senti- 
mental, overloaded  with  adjectives,  frescoed  all  over  with 
purple  patches  of  what  they  consider  fine  writing." 
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THE  FORUM. 

The  articles  In  the  July  number  of  the  Foruniy  "  Em- 
peror William  II.,"  by  Professor  Geffcken,  "University 
Extension,^  by  Professor  Herbert  B.Adams,  and  "Why 
We  Need  Cuba,"  by  General  Thomas  Jordan,  receive 
notice  among  the  reviews  of  leading  articles. 

OUR  CX>PYRIOHT  ACT  FROM  AW  ENOLI8H  POnTT  OF  VIEW. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Daldy,  Secretary  of  the  British  Copyright 
League,  discusses  our  recent  copyright  act  from  the  Eng- 
lish point  of  view,  as  did  Mr.  Henry  Holt  from  the  Ameri- 
can in  the  June  Forum.  The  now  act  falls  heavily,  he 
shows,  upon  comparatively  unknown  English  writers  who 
may  be  unable  to  induce  American  publi.shers  to  under- 
take the  publication  of  their  works  in  the  United  Htates. 
The  law,  further,  gives  little  protection  to  the  authors  or 
the  pubUshers  of  short  magazine  stories  in  England ;  since 
the  English  periodical  is  not  cop3rrighted  in  the  United 
States,  its  contents  cannot  be  copyrighted  unless  each 
article  is  set  up  in  the  United  States  and  duly  registered. 
Another  difficulty  he  points  out  is  that  the  English  author 
is  obliged  to  negotiate  for  publication  with  a  publisher 
three  thousand  miles  off  and  if  he  fails  "  is  mulcted  in  loss 
of  copyright."  While  thus  freely  criticising  our  new  law 
Mr.  Daldy  is  by  no  means  wholly  displeased  with  its  pur- 
port. It  represents  a  noble  effort  on  the  part  of  Ameri  • 
cans,  he  is  gracious  enough  to  say,  to  fix  on  their  statute 
books  the  principle  that  the  fruits  of  the  laborers*  toil 
deserve  the  protection  of  all  civilized  countries. 

THE  CX)LORED  POPULATION  DECREASING. 

General  Francis  A.Walker  shows  from  census  statistics 
that  the  colored  population  of  the  United  States  has, 
during  the  century,  relatively  decreased,  or,  stated  in 
figures,  has  increased  only  tenfold,  while  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  country  has  increased  sixteenfold.  In  1790 
the  colored  element  constituted  one-fifth  of  the  popula- 
tion; in  1^40,  one-sixth;  in  1800,  one-seventh,  and  in  1890, 
less  than  one-eighth  (estimated) .  There  is  little  reason  to 
anticipate,  he  holds,  that  the  increase  in  the  colored  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  will  ever  reach  20,000,000.  In 
support  of  this  statement  he  adduces  statistics  which  go  to 
show  that  the  present  tendency  of  the  colored  population 
is  toward  concentration  in  the  cotton  belt — the  only  re- 
gion in  this  country  to  which  the  negro  is  physiologi- 
cally adapted.  Within  the  narrow  cotton  belt  the  colored 
population  will  be  self -limited— its  rate  of  increase  deter- 
mined by  the  means  of  subsistence  within  a  limited  area. 

DEFECTS  IN  OUR  INTER-STATE  COMMERCE  LAW. 

Mr.  Aldace  F.  Walker,  of  the  Western  Traffic  Assoda- 
tion«  points  out  the  more  obvious  defects  in  our  present 
Inter-State  Commerce  Law.  The  purpose  of  the  law, 
which  went  into  effect  April  5,  1887,  was  to  put  an  end  to 
unjust  discriminations  on  the  part  of  railroads.  This  law, 
says  Mr.  Walker,  prohibited  the  result  but  left  in  full 
operation  the  cause  of  discrimination,  namely,  competition 
among  the  railroads.  Under  the  law  the  direct,  lines 
gained  at  the  expense  of  the  less  direct,  which,  in  sheer 
desperation,  devised  various  means  of  evading  the  law  to 
secure  traffic,  such  as  the  payment  of  "commissions,'* 
**  rent, "  "  back  charges, "  and  kindred  devices.  The  amend- 
ment to  the  law  adopted  by  the  Fiftieth  Congress,  under 
which  shippers  as  well  as  carriers  were  made  subject  to 
its  penalties,  had  the  effect  of  checking  for  a  time  the 
use  of  these  illegitimate  methods  of  securing  business,  but 
the  conditions  again  becoming  too  pressing  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months,  the  smaller  linea  renewed  their  former 
jtractices. 

The  operation  of  the  **  short  haul  ^  clause  of  the  Inter- 


State  Commerce  Law  has  had  a  depressing  effect  upon 
local  traffic  centres,  says  Mr.  Walker.  "  It  has  removed 
from  many  jobbing  centres  important  advantages  which 
they  previously  had,  and  has  enabled  interior  commu- 
nities, formerly  of  little  apparent  consequence,  to  deal 
directiy  with  distant  markets.  Interior  manufacturing 
points  hav3  also  felt  its  blight.  In  other  words  it  has 
worked  to  the  advantage  of  the  great  points  of  importa- 
tion, production,  and  distribution,  and  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  minor  cities  and  towns  which  had  formerly  been 
known  as  jobbing  points  or  trade  centres  within  the  vari- 
ous States  in  the  interior  of  the  country."  Mr.  Walker  is 
strong  in  the  belief  that  the  inter-State  conunerce  of  the 
country  cannot  be  efficiently  regulated  until  "the  entire 
internal  commerce,  that  within  as  well  as  that  which 
crosses  State  boundary  lines,  is  made  subject  to  the  same 
law  and  is  controlled  by  the  same  rules."  One  of  the 
results  of  the  operation  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Law 
has  been  the  consolidation  of  lines,  due  to  the  severity  of 
its  pressure  upon  the  weaker  roads.  Another  effect  to  be 
noted  is  a  hesitation  to  engage  in  new  railway  construc- 
tion. 

IMMIGRATION  NOT  THE  CAUSE. 

Mr.  Oswald  Ottendorfer,  editor  of  the  New  York  Stoats 
Zeitung^  thinks  that  much  of  the  degeneration  in  this 
country  charged  to  the  account  of  unrestricted  immig^- 
tion  might  more  justly  be  fastened  upon  other  causes, 
ourselves  for  instance.  The  real  causes  of  the  decay  in 
the  character  of  the  American  i)eople  do  not  pertain  to 
immigration.  The  most  characteristic  symptom  of  eco- 
nomic life  in  this  country  at  the  present  time  is  the 
tendency  toward  the  centralization  of  wealth  and  power, 
and  for  this,  he  says,  the  immigrants  who  come  to  our 
shores  are  nothing  to  blame. 

Against  the  proposition  to  provide  emigrants  witii  con- 
sular certificates  he  says :  "  Our  consuls  in  Europe,  being 
unable  personally  to  investigate  the  circumstances  of 
every  applicant,  would  have  to  rely,  in  the  main,  on  the 
testimony  of  the  civil  and  municipal  officers  in  whose 
territory  the  intended  emigrant  lived.  If  he  were  an 
objectionable  person,  had  come  in  conflict  with  the  laws 
of  his  country,  and  had  been  punished  heretofore,  his 
home  authorities,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him,  would 
recommend  him  to  the  United  States  consul  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  as  a  worthy  applicant;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  he  were  really  a  valuable  citizen,  they  would 
perhaps  decline,  in  order  to  detain  him,  to  furnish  him 
with  the  certificate  asked  for." 

He  regards,  also,  the  efficiency  of  an  educational  test 
as  doubtful.  It  might  prevent  from  landing  men  whoae 
education  had  been  neglected  but  who  possess  nevertheless 
good  common  sense  and  energy. 

THE  SILVER  QUESTION  ONCE  MORE. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Fairchlld,  ex -secretary  of  the  United 
States  Treasury,  has  a  thoughtful  though  rather  heavy 
article  on  the  silver  question.  He  takes  the  common- 
sense  position  that  the  government  should  know  neither 
creditor  nor  debtor  in  the  regulation  of  its  currency; 
that  its  only  aim  should  be  to  secure  the  best  form  of 
money.  That  is  the  best  form,  he  holds,  which  is  most 
uniform  in  value.  In  answer  to  the  question,  does  silver 
possess  the  fixity  of  relation  with  other  values  desirable 
in  a  good  money,  he  says:  "  We  nee<l  not  go  further  than 
a  year  lieck  to  see  that  the  price  of  silver  can  fluctuate  so 
violently  as  to  change  the  value  of  the  silver  in  a  dollar 
20  iier  cent,  in  a  few  weeks.  If  our  unit  of  value  were 
based  upon  silver,  fu'tuating  as  coustautiy  as  it  does, 
all  buAiuess  transactions  would  involve  not  only  the  or- 
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djnary  consideratioiis  which  now  govern  them  but  also 
speculation  in  silver;  and  in  a  large  portion  of  business 
the  change  in  the  price  of  silver  would  determine  loss  or 
profit." 

BOMS  LIFE  IN  FRANCE. 

Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton  gives  the  readerp  of  the  Forum 
a  peep  into  the  home  life  of  France.  First  as  to  the 
house  of  the  French  country  squire,  it  is  spacious  and 
well  lighted.  Few  carpets  cover  the  floors,  which  are 
usuaUy  of  red  birch.  The  ceilings  are  likely  to  be  dis- 
figured  by  huge  beams.  The  windows  are  tall,  the  panes 
small,  and  the  shutters  cumbersome  and  inel^ant.  The 
fomiture  Is  mostly  of  the  eighteenth  century  make.  The 
stables  and  bams  close  by,  are  large.  The  gardens  are 
vast  and  productive,  and  the  lawn  before  the  house  is  a 
meadow  in  size.  Generally  speaking,  living  in  the  coun- 
try is,  though  simpler,  much  better  than  in  the  towns  and 
cities  of  France.  There  are  few  dishes  but  these  are 
carefully  cooked. 

The  father  in  French  families  seems  to  occupy  a  rather 
subordinate  position.  He  is  considered  to  have  but  two 
duties  in  life,  regularity  in  monthly  pa3rments  for  house- 
hold expenses  and  regularity  at  meal  times.  ^Rather 
overpowered  at  home  by  the  feminine  and  infantine  ma- 
jority, the  Frenchman  often,  though  not  a]wa3rs,  seeks 
refuge  in  the  caf^.^*  In  this,  remarks  Mr.  Hamerton,  the 
Frenchman  sees  nothing  wrong.  There  are  husbands,  he 
adds,  perfectly  irreproachable  as  to  all  serious  duties  and 
obligations,  who  leave  their  wives  every  evening  just 
after  dinner,  to  stay  at  the  caf4  till  eleven. 


THE  ARENA. 

"Oliver  Wendell  Hobnes,"  by  George  Stewart,  LL.D., 
"The  Swiss  and  American  CouBtitutiobs,"  by  W.D.Mc- 
Crackan,  and  part  second  of  **  Revolutionary  Measures 
and  Neglected  Oimes,**  by  Professor  Joseph  R.  Buchanan, 
in  the  July  number  of  the  Arena ^  are  reviewed  among 
the  **  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month. "  Mr.  C.  Wood  Davis's 
forcible  presentation  of  government  control  of  railways 
will  receive  notice  next  month,  when  his  concluding 
chapter  on  this  subject  is  promised. 

NATIONALISM  ONLY  A  "PROPHECY." 

In  his  paper  on  "The  Tyranny  of  All  the  People"  the 
Rev.  Francis  Bellamy  explains  that  nationalism  is  only  a 
"prophecy  "—something  too  distant  to  be  detailed.  It  is 
in  other  words  but  "  the  very  distant  consummation  of 
local  socialism."  Municipalization  must  come  before  nat- 
ionalization. As  its  day  approaches,  he  asserts,  national- 
ism will  be  regarded  as  a  much  simpler  thing  than  it  now 
seems. 

IfENTAL  TELEORAPHY. 

Having  explained  to  his  own  satisfaction  the  nature  of 
such  manifestations  of  so-called  spiritualism,  as  table- tip- 
ping, etc.,  in  the  Jime  Arena^  M.  Camille  Flammarion  un- 
dertakes to  make  clear  in  the  July  number  that  other 
psychical  phenomenon  known  as  mental  telegraphy.  As 
the  strings  of  a  piano  vibrate  in  response-  to  sounds  in 
harmony  with  them,  so  he  maintains,  it  Is  not  impossible 
that  one  mind  should  transmit  a  thought  to  some  sym- 
patiietic  other  mind.  "Independently  of  magnetism,"  to 
use  his  own  words,  "it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  two 
persons,  mutually  dear  to  each  other,  although  separated 
by  certain  circumstances,  may  remain  united  by  their 
thoughts,  with  a  tenacity  which  nothing  can  disturb,  es- 
pecially if  the  circumstances  are  grave.  The  thoughts  of 
the  one  react  upon  the  mind  of  the  other,  as  if  the  beat- 


ings of  one  heart  could  transmit  themselves  to  another 
heart.  There  is  a  certain  psychical  tie  between  the  two ; 
and  at  the  time  when  one  especially  concentrates  his  vol- 
untary force  upon  the  other,  it  is  not  unusual  for  tho 
latter  to  feel  the  reaction  and  be  plunged  into  a  reverio 
even  more  intense.  The  transmission  of  thought— or,  to 
speak  more  exactly,  suggestion — is,  under  these  conditions, 
a  matter  for  observation,  which  might  frequently  be 
applied." 

PLUTOCRACY  AND  SNOBBERY  IN  AMERICA. 

"  Plutocracy  and  Snobbery  in  New  York"  is  the  subject 
of  a  paper  by  Edgar  Fawcett  in  which  the  shams  and 
foibles  of  "society"  in  America  are  pretty  thoroughly 
exi)oeed,  the  "social  life^  of  the  great  metropolis  being 
taken  as  typical  of  that  throughout  the  country.  "  The 
American  snob,"  he  says,  "is  a  type  at  once  the  most 
anomalous  and  the  most  vulgar.  Why  he  is  anomalous 
need  not  be  explaine<l,  but  the  essence  of  his  vulgarity 
lies  in  his  entire  absence  of  a  sanctioning  background.  It 
is  not,  when  all  is  said,  so  strange  a  matter  that  any  one 
reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  historic  ceremonial  and  prece- 
dent should  betray  an  inherent  leaning  toward  shams 
and  vanities.  But  if  there  is  anything  that  we  Ameri- 
cans, as  a  race,  are  forever  volubly  extolling,  it  is  our 
immunity  from  all  such  drawbacks.  And  yet  I  will  ven- 
ture to  state  that  in  every  large  city  of  our  land  snobbery 
and  plutocracy  reign  as  twin  evils,  while  in  every  small 
town,  from  Salem  to  some  Pacific-slope  settlement,  the 
beginnings  of  the  same  social  curse  are  manifest." 

THE  NEGRO. 

Profesor  W.  S.  Scarborough  regards  as  trash  the  greater 
part  of  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  negro  question, 
but  has  little  that  is  helpful,  himself,  to  offer  toward  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  The  Church,  he  asserts,  has 
shown  itself  inadequate  to  meet  the  case  and  the  State 
also  has  not  greatly  succeeded.  "If,"  he  indifferently 
concludes,  "  neither  Church  nor  State  can  settle  this  ques- 
tion then  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  leave  it  to 
time  and  the  combined  patience  and  forbearance  of  the 
American  people — ^black  as  well  as  white." 


THE  CHAUTAUQyAN. 

The  Chautauquan  keeps  up  a  very  constant  standard 
of  literary,  sociological,  and  educational  value.  The 
present  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  contains  a 
portrait  of  Dr.  Flood,  and  we  notice  elsewhere  the  most 
notable  paper  in  his  magazine  for  July,  the  symposium 
on  the  question  "  Where  Should  a  College  be  Located?" 

A  LOUISIANA  STORY. 

The  literary  feature  of  the  number  is  a  novelette  by 
Grace  King,  "The  ChevaUer  Alain  de  Triton."  The 
chevalier — an  historical  figure  we  are  told— is  a  bard-up 
rake  pf  New  Orleans  a  century  ago,  who  leaves  his  big- 
oted and  puritanical  sister,  to  go  up  the  Mississippi  on  a 
hunting  and  trapping  excursioiv  He  sees,  conquers,  and 
is  conquered  by  the  lovely  Indian  girl  Tinta.  For  her  he 
becomes  "that  poetry  of  poetry,  the  pure  dream-god,  the 
white  hero  of  nascent  womanhood."  When  she  is  no 
more,  Alain  returns  to  New  Orleans  with  little  Pieta, 
Tinta *8  babe,  to  justify  whose  existence  he  has  a  stormy 
scene  with  the  strait-laced  sister,  "extending  the  infant  in 
his  hands  "  during  two  pages  of  high-strung  exhortation. 
This  not  inconsiderable  feat  accomplished,  the  chevalier 
starts  off  for  France  and  goes  to  a  watery  grave,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  story  teUs  us  of  Pieta'e  education  and 
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love  aff&ira,  the  course  of  which  is  not  too  smooth  to  be 
InterestiDg. 

The  author  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  entour- 
£ige  of  her  story,  which  is  well  worth  reading  for  its  fine 
description  and  local  coloring. 

H.  R.  Chamberlain,  describing  **  Modem  Methods  of 
Treating  Inebriety,"  tells  of  the  work  of  the  inebriates* 
home  at  Fort  Hamilton,  Long  Island,  where  the  propor- 
tion of  cures  of  dipsomaniac  patients  is  44  per  cent.  He 
is  slightly  skeptical  of  the  new  treatment  discovered  by  an 
Illinois  ph^'sician  of  which  we  have  heard  such  wonders, 
five  thousand  cases  sho^^ing  a  failure  of  only  5  per  cent. 
The  treatment  in  these  cases  was  the  hyjiodermic  injec- 
tion of  bi-chloride  of  gold  in  solution. 

"Objections  to  College  Training  for  Girls,"  by  Emily  P. 
Wheeler,  is  called  forth  by  a  recent  postal-examination  of 
'^the  sweet  girl  gpraduates  of  high,  normal,  and  private 
schools  in  a  large  Eastern  city."  Four  questions  were 
asked  relative  to  their  desires  and  prospects  for  a  college 
■course,  and  of  the  seventy -seven  who  answered,  sixteen 
did  not  want  to  go,  "sixteen  meant  to  go,  and  the  rest 
would  like  to  but  could  not— chiefly  for  lack  of  money." 
The  most  important  objections  urged  were  that  a  college 
training  unfitted  the  woman  for  maternal  and  household 
duties,  that  it  was  apt  to  injure  her  health,  that  it  de- 
stroyed "the  pretty  lady-like  ways,"  etc.  The  present 
writer  bewails  the  fallacies  contained  in  these  objections, 
points  out  the  anxiety  of  mothers  who  have  not  been 
well  educated,  to  become  so  for  the  sake- of  their  children, 
and  implores  us  to  be  "  rid  of  the  idea  that  a  college  train- 
ing is  only  for  teachers.  The  boy  goes,  not  because  he  is 
to  be  a  feacher  or  lawyer,  but  because  it  is  the  best  edu- 
cation of  a  gentleman.  Until  his  sister  goes  for  like 
reason,  because  it  is  the  best  culture  of  a  lady,  we  are 
still  in  the  backwards.  Ix't  us  be  rid,  too,  of  the  fancy 
that  the  higher  education  is,  in  some  vague  way,  inimical 
to  marriage  and  the  common  lot.  If  there  is  comfort  in 
statistics,  they  show  that  college-bred  women  marry  like 
Ihoir  sisters,  only  a  little  later.  Statistics  long  ago,  dis- 
proved the  *  injury  to  health*  objection.  As  for  the  mor- 
fllists  who  cry  that  women's  extravagance  and  love  of 
dress  hinder  marriage,  they  must  surely  see  that  a  society 
life  fosters  these  passions,  while  an  intellectual  one,  such 
ns  college  training  should  develop,  controls  them  by  sub- 
stituting nobler  ambitions. "" 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

George  Hepworth  is  addicted  to  strong  terms  in  "  The 
Disagreeable  Truth  about  Politics."  "In  a  word,  politics 
is  not  patriotism  adulterated  with  deviltry,  but  deviltry 
with  a  slight  admixture  of  honor  and  honesty."  Some  of 
the  things  that  Mr.  John  R. Spears  says  about  "The  Nic- 
aragua Canal"  are  almost  too  good  to  be  true;  especially 
in  the  matter  of  finances.  He  thinks  the  outside  figures 
are  $100,000,000  cash,  with  an  additional  $li50,000,000  of 
bonds— for  which  ** British  capitalists"  will  be  "hungry." 
Then  an  annual  business  of  6,000,000  tons— rapidly  rising 
to  20,000,000— at  92.50  per  ton  would  give  anything  but  a 
bad  return,  and  he  counts  a  fine  lot  of  unhatched  eggs. 
C\  M.  Fairbanks  writes  entertainingly  of  "  English  Speaking 
Caricaturists."  M.D.Avenee*s  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
article  on  the  eight  hour  day  in  France,  reviewed  in  our 
last  number,  appears  in  translation.  "The  Woman's 
World  of  London,"  by  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell,  is  in 
this  instance  the  literary  woman's  world.  Elizabeth 
Emerson  has  some  sensible  words  to  hay  under  the  title 
'*Give  the  Rich  Man  a  Chance,"  and  Mary  Allen  We^t 
describes  the  virtues  of  "The  Protective  Agency  for 
Women  and  Children." 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

With  the  exception  of  a  somewhat  spread-eaglish  article 
of  prophecy,  couched  in  the  vein  of  genial  optimism,  con- 
cerning the  future  of  Australia,  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes, 
and  a  story  by  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  the  Contemporai'y 
is  this  month  somewhat  sombre. 

MR.KTPLINO'S  NEW  STORY. 

"The  Finest  Story  in  the  World,"  which  livens  up  the 
somewhat  solid  articles  in  the  Contemporary ,  is  by  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling.  It  is  somewhat  slight,  and  plays  with 
the  fringes  of  tlie  immense  question  of  reincarnation. 
Charlie  Mears,  a  bank  clerk,  has  reminiscences  of  his 
previous  life  without  lieiug  conscious  that  they  are  remin- 
iscences. He  describes  with  vivid  reality  the  life  which 
he  lived  when  he  was  a  galley  slave,  first  in  a  Greek 
galley  and  then  in  a  war -ship  of  the  Vikings.  These 
reminiscences  occur  in  a  haphazard  fashion  and  finally 
disappear  altogether  when  their  subject  falls  m  love  with 
a  tobacconist's  shop-girl.  The  conception  upon  which 
this  tale  is  based  opens  up  great  possibilities  to  the 
novelist. 

IN  DEFENCE  OF  NEWMAN. 

In  an  article  entitled  "Philalethes:  Some  Words  on 
a  Misconception  of  Cardinal  Newman,"  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward 
devotes  nearly  twenty  i>ages  to  the  examination  of  Dr. 
Abbott's  contemptuous  estimate  of  Cardinal  Newman's 
position.  Mr.  Ward  rages  against  Dr.  Abbott,  whom  he 
cannot  forgive  for  having  charged  Newman  with  im- 
moral shiftiness-  Speaking  of  Dr.  Abbott's  book,  he 
says: — 

"  But  such  a  work  as  this,  inaccurate  in  statement  ,par- 
tisan  in  character,  and  based  throughout  on  the  travesty 
of  a  misconception  of  the  man  whom  its  author  assails, 
can  satisfy  no  one  except  other  blind  partisans,  who 
welcome  any  attack  on  views  they  dislike,  caring  more 
for  statements  in  harmony  with  their  pi-ejudices  than 
for  statements  accurate  in  fact.  As  a  serious  contribution 
to  the  important  matters  it  reviews  it  can  have  no  value, 
whether  to  those  who  agree  with  the  author's  conclusions 
or  to  those  who  do  not." 

THE  JUBILEE  OF  "PUNCH." 

On  the  17th  of  this  month  Punch  celebrates  its  jubilee, 
and  Mr.  Spielmann,  editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Art^  con- 
tributes an  historical  article  under  the  title  of  "  Punch  and 
his  Artists."  The  paper,  which  is  full  of  detail  of  the  bio- 
Cpmphical  and  historical  order,  is  one  which  it  is  impossible 
to  summarize.  He  quotes  from  Mr.  Birket  Forster  a  state- 
ment that  the  workmen  all  thought  the  title  Punch  a 
very  stupid  one.  Mr.  Tenniel's  first  drawing  appeared  in 
1850.  He  has  designed  some  two  thotisand  cartoons,  to 
say  nothing  of  minor  work.  He  became  first  known  to 
Punch  by  his  illustrations  of  .^Isop's  Fables.  Du  Mau- 
rier,  who  joined  in  1860,  has  done  drawings  of  all  kinds 
to  the  number  of  five  thousand.  Mr.  Linley  Samboume 
made  his  debut  in  1867,  and  has  since  then  had  three 
thousand  five  hundred  drawings  in  Punch.  Mr.  Spiel- 
mann says  of  Punch:— 

*'  It  is  more  than  a  comic  journal,  it  is  and  has  been  for 
fifty  years  a  school  of  wood-drawing,  of  pen-draughtsman- 
ship, and  wood-engraving  of  the  first  rank;  nay,  it  is  a 
school  of  art  in  itself.  The  cflTect  of  its  art  teaching  has 
been  widely  felt,  and  on  this  ground  alone  its  doings 
should  command  interest  and  justify  a  close  examination 
into  its  rise  and  progrcbs." 

THE  JUBILEE  or  THE  TONIC  SOL-FA. 

Mr.  J.S.Curwen,  writing  on  tlie  jubilee  of  the  tonic 
sol-fa  system,  quotes  a  saying  of  a  Dublin  Catholic  or- 
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gasist,  to  the  effect  "that  the  simple  and  imperfect  at- 
t^npt  to  join  in  Presbyterian  church  song  week  by  week, 
did  more  to  train  the  voice  and  ear  than  all  the  listening 
to  good  mnsic  in  Roman  Catholic  churches.^ 

Upon  the  importance  of  music  in  popular  culture  Mr. 
Cnrwen  strongly  insists,  strengthening  his  argument  by 
ji  quotation  from  an  address  delivered  from  the  new 
chair  of  music  at  the  University  of  Melbourne  by  Mr. 
Marshall  HaU. 

'Music,  as  Mr.  Hall  insists,  is  an  idealized  language  of 
the  emotions,  capable  of  arousing,  purifying  and  sus- 
taining these.  The  emotions  are  the  backbone  of  life. 
Man  is  not  what  he  knows  but  what  he  feels ;  his  emo- 
tions are  a  part  of  his  physical  being,  to  be  guided  into 
Tight  or  wrong  channels ;  active  agents  for  good  or  evil, 
possible  to  deprave,  but  impossible  to  suppress.  The 
world  suffers  not  from  too  much  emotion,  but  from  too 
little.  The  ideal  man  is  one  whose  emotions  are  strong, 
trained  to  flow  in  the  right  channels  and  equals  of,  not 
alav«8  to,  his  will.  Music  possesses  unexampled  power  to 
stimulate  and  control  our  emotions.  Hence  the  place  of 
the  popular  musical  educationist  among  national  bene- 
factors. To  scatter  a  love  of  music  broadcast,  to  open 
the  gates  of  musical  life  to  the  masses  is  to  tame  and 
IramaniBe,  to  increase  the  store  of  national  self-control, 
to  lift  and  purify  the  national  current  of  feeling." 

This  is  all  very  fine,  but  the  Philistine  will  remark 
that  musical  people  as  a  class  certainly  do  not  possess  any 
unexampled  power  of  stimulating  or  controlling  their 
amotions.  They  are  very  much  like  other  people;  as  for 
practical  work  of  self-control,  elevation,  and  purification, 
they  are  certainly  not  above  the  average. 

TWO  VIEWS  OF  THE  EDUCATION  QUESTION. 

lAx.  Lyiilph  Stanley  writes  on  the  Free  Education  Bill, 
jspecif ying  ten  points  in  which  the  Government  Education 
Bill  ought  to  be  amended,  without  raising  the  question 
of  public  against  private  management.  He  thinks  that 
the  bill  gives  to  denominationalism  what  will  tend  to 
-make  the  Establishment  odious  and  impopular,  and 
thereby  hasten  disestablishment.  Mr.  Samuel  Smith  pub- 
lishes a  plea  for  continuation  schools.  In  studying  the 
systems  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  he  was  impressed 
-with  the  enormous  improvement  of  the  continuation  sys- 
tem of  education,  which  in  Germany  has  almost  extir- 
pated the  class  of  ragged  and  pauper  children.  Mr.  Smith 
Appeals  for  a  lengthening  of  the  school  age,  but  he  chiefly 
Advocates  the  immediate  establishment  of  continuation 
<;laases,  which  would  bridge  over  the  interval  between 
thirteen  and  sixteen.  The  tendency  of  opinion  in  Ger- 
many is  to  make  attendance  at  continuation  schools 
imiversally  compulsory. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  is  hardly  an  average  number. 
XUa^jwhere  are  quoted  some  extracts  from  Sir  James 
.Stephen's  paper  on  ^Gambling  and  the  Law." 

EOW  TO  UTILIZE  THE  NAVAL  VOLUNTEERS. 

The  best  article  is  the  shortest;  it  is  written  by  Mr. 
Arnold  Foster,  to  whom  the  navy  owes  a  great  debt,  and 
who  in  his  way  has  done  as  much  as  any  one  of  his  years 
to  strengthen  the  services  and  to  improve  the  naval  strength 
•of  the  British  empire.  The  subject  of  his  paper  is  the 
proposed  destruction  of  the  naval  volunteers,  against 
which  he  lifts  up  his  voice  on  high,  and  protests  with  an 
emphasis  which  will  command  the  sympathy  of  any 
rational  being.  Any  more  demented  folly  than  that 
Tecommended  by  Admiral  Tryon^s  committee  has  seldom 


disgraced  the  British  Admiralty.  Mr.  Arnold  Foster 
proposes,  instead  of  turning  the  naval  volunteers  into 
Marines,  to  develop  them  by  placing  at  their  disposal 
the  hundred  ex-flrst-class  torpedo  boats  which  are  now 
laid  up  as  so  much  lumber  in  various  dockyards.  He 
would  supply  a  torpedo  boat  to  each  port  on  condition 
that  the  naval  volunteers  undertook  to  provide  two 
complete  crews  to  keep  the  vessel  in  order  and  the  crews 
in  efficiency.  This  or  some  similar  proposal  ought  to  be 
adopted.  It  is  impardonable  if  we  allow  professional 
jealousy  to  stifle  the  volunteer  movement  in  the  navy. 

THE  ARMY  AS  A  PUBLIC  DEPARTMENT. 

General  Sir  John  Chesney  has  a  long  paper  of  twenty 
pages,  in  which  he  propounds  his  scheme  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  administration  of  the  army.  Long  as  his 
paper  is,  it  is  only  the  first  part  of  his  whole  treatise,  and 
the  second  instalment  is  promised  on  a  future  occasion. 
His  idea  is  embodied  in  the  following  paragraph : — 

"  The  first  reform  needed  is  a  readjustment  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  permanent  heads  of  departments  and 
the  minister  of  the  day,  and  a  proper  allocation  of  the 
relative  responsibilities  to  Parliament.  Until  and  unless 
this  primary  reform  is  carried  out,  all  minor  reforms, 
such  as  the  redistribution  of  duties  between  departments 
within  the  office,  or  the  substitution  of  one  title  or 
office  for  another,  will  prove  insufficient  and  ineffectual, 
the  administration  of  the  army  will  continue  to  be 
defective,  and  the  country  will  fail  to  get  value  for  the 
money  it  spends  on  it.  What  is  wanted  is  a  system 
under  which  the  minister,  instead  of  professing  to  do  every- 
thing himself,  shall  supervise  the  conduct  of  the  business 
by  others,  giving  the  final  decision  where  that  is  needed, 
and  acting  as  the  intermediate  agent  between  Parliament 
and  the  department.  Let  this  change  be  made,  and  re- 
sponsibility will  then  have  a  definite  meaning,  and  be 
distributed  in  a  rational  way." 

HOW  TO  PROVIDE  OPEN  SPACES  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

Robert  Hunter,  in  his  paper  on  "  Fair  Taxation  of  Ground 
Rents,"  has  got  hold  of  a  good  idea  for  the  preservation 
of  open  spaces  for  the  people.  He  would  provide  thei^^ 
by  laying  down  a  law  that  fifty  acres  of  open  space 
should  be  left  free  for  recreation  and  public  gardens  in 
every  square  mile  and  a  half  that  is  built  upon ;  that  is 
to  say,  as  London  increases  at  the  rate  of  one  and  three- 
quarters  square  miles  per  annum,  the  open  spaces  of 
London  should  be  increased  at  least  by  fifty  acres  per 
annum.  He  would  obtain  the  funds  for  this  by  taxing 
the  unearned  increment  now  paid  in  ground  rents  to  the 
landlord. 

*'  A  tenth  of  the  new  ground  rents  is,  therefore,  the 
least  that  London  can  ask,  while  perhaps  it  might  be 
inexpedient  to  ask  more. 

*' One-tenth  of  the  estimated  increased  rental  of  £123,- 
278  would  be  £12,327.  One  would  not  do  much  with 
£12,000,  but  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  would  be  the 
produce  of  the  tax  for  the  first  year  only.  In  the  second 
year  the  income  of  the  Open  Space  Fund  would  be  £24,- 
000,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  it  would  be  £240,000; 
at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  £360,000. 

"Our  proposal  is,  then,  that  a  tax  of  two  shillings  in 
the  pound  should  be  imposed  on  all  ground  rents  or  in- 
creased annual  land  values  derived  from  the  erection  of 
houses  on  land  hitherto  uncovered.'* 

THE  WILD  WOMEN  AS  POLITICIANS. 

Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  is  now  perpetually  on  the  war-path 
against  her  own  sex.  Her  latest  idea  of  what  is  just  and 
expedient  in  the  campaign  on  which  she  has  entered  is  to 
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describe  those  ladies  who  advocate  woman ^s  suffrage  as 
wild  women,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  she 
thinks  herself  a  tame  specimen  of  her  sex.  A  shrewish 
touch  in  the  preseut  article  is  one  in  which  she  declares 
that  if  England  were  to  enfranchise  women  it  would 
become  a  **  hag-ridden"  country.  If  we  go  on  at  this  rate 
we  shall  soon  have  Mrs.  Ljmn  Linton  described  as  an  old 
hag,  which  would  be  very  impolite  and  improper ,  but 
would  it  be  more  so  than  this  application  of  "  hag-ridden" 
to  English  school  boards  and  boonls  of  guardians, 
merely  because  woman  can  elect  and  be  elected  to  these 
bodies? 

WHAT  SHOULD  BK  DONE  TO  IMPROVE    OUR    WOODLANDS? 

Bir  Herbert  Maxwell  once  more  makes  his  moan  over 
the  deplorable  backwardness  of  England  in  providing  for 
the  preservation  of  forests  and  the  improvement  of  wmxl- 
lauds.  The  article  leads  up  to  the  following  practical 
suggestion : — 

"The  first  step  in  the  right  direction  will  l>o  taken  (if 
possible,  let  it  be  during  the  present  summer)  by  sum- 
moning a  meeting  in  London  of  landowners  and  others 
interested  in  the  matter,  to  discuss  the  position  and  to 
take  coun<<el  with  the  managers  of  tlie  English  and  Si'ottish 
Arboricultural  societies,  with  the  view  of  securing  their 
co-operation  in  undertaking  the  work  which  the  Select 
Committee  has  rightly  described  as  necessary,  the  neglect 
of  which  is  discreditable." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  dialogue  of  Mr.  Champion,  entitled  "A  Labor 
Inquiry,"  is  as  unsatisfactory  and  inconclusive  as  those 
which  preceded  it.  As  all  roads  lead  to  Rome,  so  with 
Mr.  Champion  all  discussions  on  social  questions  lead  to 
the  compulsory  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor.  Mr. 
W.  F.  Lord  contributes  an  interesting  historical  study  of 
Pasquale  de  Paoli,  who  invited  the  British  to  seize  Corsica 
and  then  made  the  island  too  hot  for  them.  An  Indian 
rajah  dwells  lovingly  upon  the  industries  of  ancient 
India  in  the  hope  of  persuading  the  Indian  government 
to  do  something  for  the  industries  of  the  country.  Dr. 
Jessop  giv6«  us  a  "Runtic  Retn)spect,  1799,"  which  is  not 
quite  up  to  his  usually  high  standard.  The  Rev.  J.  Guin- 
ness Rogers  discourses  upon  the  Congregational  Council. 
Mr.  Rennell  Rodd  introduces  t4)  the  English  rea<lers  the 
poet  of  the  Klephts,  "  Aristoteles  Valaoritis."  Mr.  G.  H. 
Reid,of  New  South  Wales,  briefly  explains  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  proposed  commonwealth  of  Australia,  and 
Mr.  Boulton  reporta  a  conversation,  which  he  had  with  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald  some  years  ago,  in  which  the  fed- 
era  tor  of  the  Dominion  express -d  confident  belief  in  the 
certainty  of  the  federation  of  the  Empire. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW. 

Mr.  Frank  Harris,  having  begun  to  write,  seems  dis- 
posed to  keep  it  up.  His  story,  "Montes,  the  Matador," 
is  a  great  improvement  upon  " The  Moslem  Idyll,"  which, 
but  for  its  unpleasant  motifs  would  never  have  attracted 
any  attention.  The  story  of  Montes,  although  culminat- 
ing in  jealousy  and  deadly  revenge  in  the  last  two  pages, 
is,  for  the  most  part,  a  vivid  picture  of  the  life  of  a 
matador.  It  may  be  notice<l  that  here,  as  in  *"  The  Modt>ru 
Idyll,"  Mr.  Harris  makes  his  woman  absolutely  detestable, 
false,  selfish,  and  immoral.  Perhaps  in  his  next  attempt 
he  will  give  us  a  female  less  worthy  of  perdition,  other- 
wise the  uncharitable  will  say  that  he  knows  no  other 
women,  which  would  be  unjust. 


TBS  CREDIT  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

Sir  George  Baden-Powell  defends  Australian  bonds  as  ir 
security,  against  the  criticisms  of  Mr.  Fortescue.  He 
makes  out  a  very  good  case  for  Australian  credit,  and  one 
remarkable  fact  which  he  mentions  may  be  noted  for  the 
enlightenment  of  the  British  taxpayer.  In  speaking  of 
the  assets  of  the  colonies  he  points  out  that  they  own 
IfKX)  million  acres  of  crown  lands,  the  upset  price  of 
which  stands  at  20  shillings  an  acre:  and  if  you  reckon 
only  one  quarter  of  this  area  as  worth  that,  it  is  equivalent 
to  a  dowry  thrown  to  the  colonists  by  the  mother  country 
of  the  value  of  half  of  Great  Britain^s  national  debt. 
Another  fact  is,  that  the  population  of  four  millions  in 
Australia  has  an  over-sea  trade  which  already  equals  that 
of  England  with  the  forty  million  inhabitants  of  France. 

IS  EXOLANH)  TO  BE  EATEN  UP  BY  THE  JEWS? 

Mr.  S.  H.  Jayes,  in  an  article  on  "  Foreign  Pauper  Im- 
migration,'^  states  the  case  strongly  in  favor  of  passing  an 
interdict  on  the  free  flow  of  Polish  Jews  into  England. 
He  points  out  that  these  immigrants  are  supposeil  to  be^ 
rightly  or  wrongly,  responsible  for  the  sweating  system. 
He  warns  us  that  Burns,  Tillet,  and  Mann  could,  if  they 
pleased,  start  a  Judenhetze  in  the  East  End  to-morrow — 

^  \jkit  the  politicians  look  t/)  this  question.  The  agitators 
have  taken  it  up:  the  strike-leaders  are  discussing  it. 
At  present  it  is  a  manageable  problem;  but,  if  it  were 
neglected  much  longer  we  may  witness  in  civilized  Eng- 
land scenes  not  greatly  unlike  those  outbursts  of  popular 
persecution  which  have  recently  shocked  us  in  the 
Ionian  Inlands,  followed,  at  no  distant  date,  by  sum- 
mary measures  of  similar  aim  with  those  now  adopted  by 
the  Russian  government.  That  would  not  be  so  much 
a  disgrace  to  our  civilization  as  a  reproach  to  our  short- 
sighted legislators." 

READING   FOR  SIR  W.  GORDON-OUMMINO. 

Mr.  Edward  Delillo  has  a  pleasantly  'vritten  article 
absolutely  unintelligible  to  those  who  do  not  know  how  to 
play  at  canls,  entitled  *' Cardsharpiug  in  Paris.''  He 
introduces  it  as  follows: — 

^  Paris  is  the  home  of  liaccarat;  in  Parisian  soil  the 
weed  first  sprouted,  and  has  ever  since  raukly  flourished. 
Where  liaccarat  is  most  played  there,  as  a  logical  result 
cheating  is  most  rife.  The  present  article  is  an  attempt 
to  exemplify  and  explain  some  c»f  the  least  known  and 
most  peculiar  modes  of  cheating  practised  in  the  Parisian 
hells." 

SIR  JOHN  MACDONALD. 

Mr.  Colmer,  who  wrote  the  admirable  sketch  of  Sir 
John  Macdonald  which  we  published  tliree  months  ago, 
contributes  to  the  Fortnightly  a  more  finished  sketch  of 
the  great  Canadian.     Mr.  (.'olmer  says : — 

"  There  is  Uttle  doubt  that  he  had  the  true  conception 
of  what  Imperial  Federation  must  be,  and  that  in  his 
utterances  lies  the  solution  of  the  problem— a  galaxy  of 
nations,  under  one  sovereign,  having  ccmiplete  local  gov- 
ernment, united  together  for  conunercial  development, 
for  offence  and  defence,  and  with  one  voice  in  foreign 
affairs.  His  imiicrialism  was  strong  and  unswerving, 
and  formerl  the  keynote  of  his  career.  ** 

A  CYCLING  CLUB. 

Btr.  R.  J.  Marredy  has  an  enthusiastic  paper  on  "  Cycling." 
He  is  a  Dublin  man,  and  is  very  proud  that  Ireland 
invented  the  pneumatic  tire.  He  says  that  more  people 
cycle  in  Dublin,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than 
in  any  other  large  city  in  the  world.  He  gives  a  very 
pleasant  account  of  his  cycling  club,  which  is  well  worth 
reading. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  MORE  ANNEXATIONS. 

Mr. Edward  E.Oliver,  in  his  paper  on  "The  Northwest 
TVontier  of  India,^  strongly  advocates  the  annexation  of 
aU  the  border  tribes.  If  they  are  not  annexed  he  main- 
tains that  we  shall  always  have  to  look  forward  to  an 
endless  series  of  punitive  expeditions,  but  if  once  British 
authority  was  established  on  both  sides  of  the  hills,  peace 
and  proq)erity  would  result,  freeh  recruiting  ground 
would  be  opened  up  for  the  Empire,  and  hill  stations 
innumerable  would  be  obtained  for  the  troops. 

WITH  KINO  GUNOUNHANA. 

Mr.  Dennis  Doyle  describes  Oacaland  and  its  king.  He 
seems  to  think  that  as  England  will  not  take  Gungun- 
hana  under  its  protection  South  African  whites  will  form 
a  republic  in  his  territory  with  his  consent,  and  will  make 
short  work  of  the  Portuguese.  He  has  about  00,000  of 
the  best  fighting  men  in  South  Africa,  and  it  will  require 
little  stiffening  with  white  colonists  to  make  short  work 
of  the  Portuguese. 


THE  NEW   REVIEW. 

The  New  Review  for  July  is  a  fair  average  number, 
with  nothing  exceptionally  brilliant  in  it.  The  most 
readable  article  is  Mile.  Blaze  de  Bur>'*9  sketch  of  Guy  de 
Maupassant,  some  of  whose  stories  she  tells,  describing 
him  as  the  physiologist  and  real  expoueut  of  his  time, 
which,  in  France,  is  the  age  of  science.  Count  Tolstoi's 
paper  on  the  "'  Right  of  Revolution"  is  simply  a  re-state- 
ment of  his  old  thesis  that  no  one  has  any  right  to  use 
force  under  any  conditions  or  under  any  pretext  what- 
ever. M.CamiUe  Flammarion,  in  his  paper  on  ^Photog- 
raphy of  the  Heavens,  **  waxes  ecstatic  over  the  enormous 
poKibilities  of  photography  as  applied  to  astronomy. 
Who  knows,  says  M.  Flammarion,  but  some  day  in  a 
photographic  view  of  Venus  or  Mars,  some  new  method 
of  analysts  may  be  discovered  to  see  their  inhabitants. 
Photog^phy  is  a  new  eye  which  transports  us  across  the 
infinite  and  enables  us  at  the  same  time  to  trace  the 
periods  of  past  eternity.  Mr.  Tuckerman  demonstrates 
once  more  the  fact  that  there  is  a  slave  market  in  Con- 
stantinople, where  white  slaves  are  sold  to  this  day.  Mr. 
Edward  Cloud  discourses  on  the  spiritual  essence  in  man 
from  the  i)oint  of  view  of  one  who  does  not  believe  in 
such  an  essence.  Francis  Provost's  "Hyperboreans  of 
To-day  "  is  an  account  of  Countess  Platoff .  There  are 
the  inevitable  papers  on  education,  one  by  the  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  who  began  by  liking  the  bill  but  now  fears 
it  may  do  great  evil,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley, 
who  maintains  that  the  bill  is  drawn  primarily  in  the 
interest  of  managers  and  secondarily  in  that  of  the 
parents.  Lord  Rayleigh  discusses  lectric  lighting  in 
London  somewhat  in  the  abstract,  while  Mr.  E.  Vincent, 
dealing  with  the  question  of  gas,  decides  that  the  experi- 
ence of  Birmingham  shows  that  a  municipality  can  manage 
its  own  gas  works  well,  and  therefore  London  gas  may  be 
handed  over  to  the  control  of  the  London  County  Council. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 

Mr.  W.  D.  McCrackan's  article  on  the  "Neutrality  of 
Switzerland, ''  in  the  July  Atlantic  is  reviewed  among 
*  Leading  Articles." 

On  the  eminently  unsatisfactory  problem  of  "College 
Examinations"  Professor  Nathaniel  Southgate  Shaler 
writes  a  readable  article.  What  he  finds  of  'evil  in  them, 
all  college  men  will  know.  In  way  of  reform  he  advises 
the  abolition  of  formal  examinations,  the  introduction  of 


a  system  of  current  theses,  notes,  and  abstracts  to  be  re- 
quired of  the  classes ;  the  increase  in  the  proportionate 
number  of  teachers,  so  that  the  instructor  of  a  class  will 
be  better  able  to  enter  into  personal  relations  with  the 
men  under  him,  and  gauge  their  standing  on  general 
principles ;  and  the  presence  of  a  supplementary  instructor 
in  each  class  to  take  care  of  the  progress  of  the  backward 
ones. 

Agnes  Repplier  brims  over  with  the  sparkling  fun  that 
she  makes  of  "English  Railroad  Fiction,"  which  absurdity 
almost  justifies  its  existence  in  being  the  exciting  cause 
of  this  most  charming  littie  essay.  For  the  desultory 
inanity  of  the  bookstall  literature  seems  after  all  to 
be  only  inane,  and  not  particularly  harmful,  except 
as  crowding  out  better  reading.  "The  one  sad  sight 
at  an  English  railway  bookstall  is  the  littie  array 
of  solid  writers,  who  stand  neglected,  shabby,,  and 
apart,  pleading  dumbly  out  of  their  dusty  shame  for  rec- 
ognition and  release.  I  have  seen  Baxter's  Saints*  Rest 
jostied  contemptuously  into  a  comer.  I  have  seen  The 
Apostolic  Fathers  hanging  their  hoary  heads  with  digni- 
fied humility,  and  The  Popes  of  Rome  lingering  in  inglo- 
rious bondage.  I  have  seen  our  own  Emerson  broken- 
backed  and  spiritless ;  and,  harder  still,  the  Autocrat  of 
the  Breakfast-Table  shorn  of  his  gay  supremacy,  frayed, 
and  worn,  and  exiled  from  his  friends.  I  have  seen 
Sartor  Resartus  skulking  on  a  dark  shelf  with  a  yellow- 
covered  neighbor  more  gaudy  than  respectable,  and  I 
have  seen  Buckleys  boasted  Civilization  in  a  condition  lUat 
would  have  disgraced  a  savage." 


THE  CENTURY. 

The  Century  for  July  is  a  well  balanced  and  attractive 
number.  Dr.  Albert  Shaw's  paper  on  "Paris — The  Typi- 
cal Modem  City  "  is  treated  at  length  as  a  "  leading  ar- 
ticle." 

Major  G.  W.  Baird,  U.  S.  A. ,  is  the  historian  of  "  Gen. 
Miles's  Indian  Campaigns,"  in  a  spirited  paper  which  is 
well  calculated  to  make  us  proud  of  our  blue-coats  of  the 
plains  and  the  Rockies,  if  we  can  refrain  from  being 
"sentimentalists"  and  forget  that  these  struggles  are  not 
only  a  "war  of  civilization,"  but  also  of  extermination. 

A  fact  that  gives  food  for  thought  is  that  the  Indians 
were  frequently  armed  with  rifles  superior  to  those  carried 
by  the  regular  troops.  Another  difllculty  in  crushing  the 
uprisings  has  been  that "  in  many  cases  expeditious  against 
the  Indians  had  been  like  dogs  fastened  by  a  chain ;  with- 
in the  length  of  the  chain  irresistible,  beyond  it  powerless. 
The  chain  was  its  wagon  train  and  supplies.  A  command 
with  thirty  days'  supplies  could  inflict  a  terrible  blow  if 
it  could  within  thirty  days  come  up  with  the  Indians, 
deliver  its  blow,  and  get  back  to  more  supplies — otherwise 
it  repeated  the  historical  campaign  of  the  'King  of  France 
with  forty  thousand  men.'  " 

A  simple  and  powerful  story  of  the  "  Donner  Party"  of 
1848  is  told  by  Virginia  Reed  Murphy,  who,  when  a  little 
child,  went  through  the  terrible  scenes  of  hardship  and 
privation  which  that  ill-fated  expedition  saw.  Her 
father,  Jame^  F.  Reed,  was  the  originator  of  this  expe- 
dition to  California,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  trials  Mrs. 
Murphy  was  forced  to  endure  the  added  anguish  of  seeing 
him  set  adiift  in  the  wilderness  as  a  punishment  for  hav- 
ing taken  the  life  of  a  fellow-emigrant  in  self-defence. 

Even  in  these  days  of  tmlimited  Lincoln  history  one 
finds  very  interesting  "Greeley's  Estimate  of  Lincoln;  an 
Unpublished  Address  by  Horace  Greeley."  A  striking 
feature  in  it  is  the  entire  absence  of  that  hero-worship 
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and  eulogy  bo  general  in  Lincoln  reminiscences  by  his  ad- 
mirers, and  the  substitution  for  them  of  a  fine,  true  ap- 
preciation and  open  criticism.  Particularly  of  the  war 
administration  Bir.  Greeley  said:  "There  are  those  who 
confess  to  have  alwitys  been  satisfied  with  his  (Lincoln  ^s) 
conduct  of  the  war,  deeming  it  prompt,  energetic,  vigor- 
ous, masterly.  I  did  not  and  could  not,  so  regard  it.  I 
believed  then— I  believe  this  hour— that  a  Napoleon,  a 
Jackson,  would  have  crushed  secession  in  a  single  short 
campaign— ahnost  in  a  single  victory. '^ 

In  **  A  Day  at  Laguerre*s  ^  Mr.  F.  Hopklnson  Smith  de- 
scribes one  of  his  favorite  sketching  haunts,  situated 
within  a  short  walk  of  the  Harlem  River,  with  such 
charm  that  no  one  reading  it  will  be  satisfied  with  his 
destiny  unless  he  be  an  artist.  Joseph  Pennell  has  come 
from  the  snowy  Alpine  fastnessess  of  last  month  to  the 
bright  sunshine  of  the  Midi  in  his  description  of  "  Pro- 
ven^hl  Bull- Fights,"  which,  by  the  way,  do  not  seem  to  be 
as  cruel  as  they  are  sometimes  ])ainted. 


hailed  with  pleasure  by  the  numerous  subjects  of  the 
Autocrat.  "For  Just  sixty  years,**  concludes  Mr. Curtis, 
*'  since  his  first  gay  and  tender  note  was  heard.  Holmes 
has  been  fulfilling  the  promise  of  his  matin  song.  He 
has  become  a  patriarch  of  our  literature,  and  all  bis 
countrymen  are  his  lovers." 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Harper^ 9  for  July  has  avoided  "  burning"  que8tion8,and 
a  spirit  of  vacation  seems  to  breathe  through  its  pleasant 
melange  of  fiction  and  description.  An  exception  is  the 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley's  paper  on  "Christianity  and 
Socialism,"  which  is  reviewed  among  the  leading  articles  of 
the  month. 

In  the  month's  instalment  of  South  Americana,  Mr. 
Theodore  Child  describes  the  Republic  of  Paraguay. 
After  passing.in  18M,  from  the  two  hundred  years'  rule  of 
the  Jesuits,  Paraguay  adopted  an  exclusive  and  narrow 
policy  which  led  up  to  the  triple  alliance  against  her  of 
Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  the  Argentine.  During  the  lus- 
trum succeeding  1864,  she  was  desolated  by  this  war  and 
lost  three-fourths  of  her  population.  The  present  consti- 
tutional government  dates  from  1870. 

Bfr.  Child  considers  that  the  future  of  the  country  lies 
In  the  direction  of  colonization  on  an  extensive  scale, 
when  the  introduction  of  railroads  will  have  made  it 
possible.  As  for  the  native  inhabitants,  they  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin,  except  in  so  far  as  their  wives  can 
be  persuaded  by  the  application  or  fear  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment. In  the  picturesque  capital,  Paraguay,  even  the 
horse-cars  take  regularly  their  modest  siesta  from  1 1  a. 
M.  to  2  P.M.  The  most  considerable  industry  is  cattle- 
raising,  and  the  staple  products  are  oranges  and  yerba 
mat^,  the  chief  component  of  an  aromatic  drink. 

Mr.  Brander  Mathews,  writing  of  "  Briticisms  and  Ameri- 
canisms," takes  John  Bull  to  task  for  his  criticisms  of 
American  invasions  of  the  Queen  *s  English.  Mr.  Mathews 
points  out  the  very  extensive  additions  Australia  is  mak- 
ing to  the  English  language,  quite  rivalling  America,  and 
all  readers  of  Rudyard  Kipling  will  have  a  lively  appre- 
ciation of  the  Indian  innovations.  "  But  it  cannot  be  said 
too  often  that  tliere  is  no  basis  for  the  belief  that  some- 
where  there  exists  a  sublimated  English  language,  perfect 
and  impeccable.  .  .  .  The  existence  of  Briticisms  and 
Americanisms  and  Australianiams  is  a  sign  of  healthy 
vitality."  Mr.  Matbei^-s  thinks  that  the  invention  of 
printing  has  removed  the  possibility  of  any  "  broad  diver- 
gence between  the  English  language  and  American  speech." 

Mr.  Besant's  description  of  **  London — Saxon  and  Nor- 
man," deals  largely  with  the  churches  and  architecture  of 
the  time.  The  profuse  illustrations  and  quaint  legends 
enliven  it  agreeably. 

Mr.  George  William  Curtis  gives  an  appreciative  sketch 
of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  his  work,  which  will  be 


SCRIBNER'S. 

Mr. Seaton's  paper  on  "Speed  in  Ocean  Steamers,"  in 
Scrihner'a  for  July,  is  elsewhere  noticed.  Mr.  John  H. 
Wigmore  writes  on  "Starting  a  Parliament  in  Japan," 
which  event  he  witnessed  last  year.  He  picks  out  Chiba, 
a  country  town,  to  study  the  election  tactics  of  the  Japs 
—or  what  would  have  been  election  tactics  if  the  Japs  had 
been  Americans,  for  as  it  was,  the  balloting  went  on 
with  a  smoothness,  a  ceremony,  and  a  dignity  that  was 
suggestive  of  church,  and  which  would  have  carried  dis- 
gust to  the  souls  of  our  "heelers"  and  "workers'*  and 
"bosses." 

"Tet  there  was  no  lack  of  struggle  for  membership  in 
the  new  Parliament.  Almost  everywhere  there  were  two 
or  three  candidates  running  for  each  seat,  and  in  some 
places  as  many  as  ten  or  a  dozen  appeared.  Nor  was 
there  any  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
Throughout  the  country  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
electors  weot  to  the  polls.  In  some  districts  of  more 
than  a  thousand  voters,  not  a  single  one  missed  voting." 
The  ballot  system  obtains,  and  did  obtain  even  in  the  old 
feudal  days,  when  it  was  used  to  elect  the  heads  of  vil- 
lages. The  formal  opening  ci  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment Mr.  WignK>re  describes  entirely  from  the  standpoint 
of  manners  and  customs,  ceremonies  and  decorations,  and 
tells  us  but  little  of  the  political  significance  oi  the  occa- 
sion. 

James  E.  Pilcher  describes  in  "  Outlawry  on  the  Mexican 
Border,"  a  state  of  affairs  calculated  to  make  one*s  hair 
stand  on  end.  The  brigandage  and  anarchy  along  the 
Rio  Grande  within  the  last  two  decades  seems  to  be  epit- 
omized in  the  career  of  the  Mexican  freebooter.  General 
Juan  Nepomuceno  Cortina,  beside  whom  Rob  Roy  Mc- 
Gregor was  a  Quaker.  With  a  body  of  desperate  cut- 
throats about  him,Cortino  lived  by  blackmail  and  rapine, 
defying  the  authorities,  and  defeating  the  troops  sent 
against  him  with  the  loss  of  their  cannon.  He  held  sue- 
ceeufully  at  one  time  two  military  posts  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  never  brought  to  justice  and  became 
extremely  wealthy  and  powerful. 

Under  the  alliterative  title  "  Training  a  Tropic  Torrent," 
Foster  Crowell  tells  of  some  engineering  work  in  the 
island  of  Hayti.  In  his  reference  to  the  political  condition 
of  the  republic,  he  draws  a  deplorable  picture  of  the 
utter  want  of  responsibility  and  reason  in  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs.  He  says:  "As  for  any  systematic  enter- 
prise, such  as  railroad  building  or  mining,  they  are  almost 
beyond  the  pale  of  possibilities,  because  of  the  variable 
policy,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  the  politics,  of  the  vari- 
ous administrations,  which  replace  one  another  with  such 
frequency  that  there  would  be  scarcely  sufficient  time  to 
formulate  any  project,  even  if  the  national  feeling  was 
not  so  entirely  and  immovably  arrayed  against  foreign 
establishment,  and  if  concessions  in  gocnl  faith  could  be 
secured." 

In  **  Landor  Once  More,"  W.  B.Shubrick  Clymer  takes 
issue  with  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  on  the  status  of  the  author 
of  "*  Pericles  and  Aspasia,"  and  advances  the  proposition 
that  the  multitudes  do  not  read  Landor  because  he  is  too 
good  for  them. 
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THE   COSMOPOLITAN 

The  Cosmopolitan  for  June  is  a  bright,  attractive,  and, 
on  the  whole,  well  illustrated  number.  The  worthy 
article  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Bisland,  entitled  *' London 
Charities,"  is  reviewed  at  length  elsewhere. 

Under  "A  Modem  Crusade,"  Charles  Carey  Waddle 
tells  the  history  of  the  vast  organization  of  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  founded  in  1874.  It  has 
now  an  active  membership  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dis- 
tributed in  ten  thousand  local  unions,  and  has  just  built 
in  Chicago,  as  its  headquarters,  a  most  imposing  structure 
<x>sting  over  a  million  dollars.  If  Mr.  Waddle  had  more 
fully  described  some  of  the  practical  work  and  results 
of  the  society  instead  of  enlarging  on  its  wealth  and  its 
membership  and  its  bickerings,  his  article  would  have 
had  better  proportion. 

E.  J.Lawler  describes  very  vivaciously  **The  Diamond 
Fields  of  South  Africa."  The  mines  were  only  opened  in 
1871,  and  since  then  seven  tons  of  yellow  and  white  dia- 
monds have  been  obtained.  The  work  is  done  entirely  by 
natives,  and  not  the  least  duty  of  the  overseers  is  the 
most  ridiculously  minute  inspection  of  the  Kaffir  anatomy 
to  prevent  the  spiriting  away  of  the  precious  stones. 
The  poor  wretches  even  mutilate  themselves  and  secrete 
the  stones  in  the  wounds,  which  they  allow  to  heal  over 
4uid  then  cut  open  again  when  their  term  of  work  is  out. 

Lieut.  W.  8.  Huc^ies,  U.  8.  N. ,  tells  what  has  been  done  in 
building  ** Submarine  Boats  for  Coast  Defence."  A  war- 
ship can  now  send  out  a  torpedo  boat  fifty  feet  under  the 
water,  moving  at  the  rate  of  ^ven  knots,  capable  of 
^leecending  or  rising  to  the  surface  at  the  will  of  the  cap- 
tain, lighted  and  driven  by  electricity,  and,  strangest  of 
all,  allowing  the  captain  to  see  in  every  direction  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  with  perfect  ease.  The  well-planned 
illustrations  add  to  the  interest  and  clearness  of  this 
narticle. 

Emma  G.  Paul  writes  of  '^  Ostrich  Farming  in  Cali- 
fornia." 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Shawns  article  in  the  Educationcd  Review  U  r 
•July  upon  **  Recent  School  Legislation  in  the  United 
States  "  is  noticed  among  the  month's  leading  articles. 

Bishop  J.L.Spalding  of  Illinois  writes  on  ^Religious 
Instruction  in  State  Schools."  While  appreciating 
the  feeling  against  making  the  schools  the  subject  of  end- 
less denominational  bickerings,  the  bishop  naturally  holds 
that  religion  is  the  only  proper  medium  for  the  regulation 
•of  conduct  and  the  development  of  character.  **  To  ex- 
clude religion  is  to  exclude  the  spirit  of  reverence,  of 
gentleness  and  obedience,  of  modesty  and  purity ;  it  is  to 
exclude  the  spirit  by  which  the  barbarians  have  been 
civilized,by  which  woman  has  been  uplifted  and  ennobled, 
and  the  cMld  made  sacred." 

In  "Literature  in  Elementary  Schools,"  George  E. 
Hardy  argues  for  "the  substitution  of  classic  reading 
matter  in  our  reading  books  for  the  cheap  conuuonplaces 
of  feeble  book-makers."  Ray  Green  Huling  writes  of 
**The  American  High  School." 


POET  LORE. 

Vsevold  Garshin's  powerful  Russian  story,"  Four  Days," 
translated  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole,  seems  almost  too  har- 
rowing for  the  bright  pages  of  fancy  and  son^  we  are 
wont  to  meet  with  in  Poet  Lore.  The  author  describes 
the  four  days  he  lay  wounded  and  deserted  on  the  battle- 
field, during  the  Ruseo-Turkish  War,  with  a  realism  that 


would  be  repulsive  were  it  not  for  the  sincerity  and  earn- 
estness and  truth  with  which  his  sensitive  nature  cries  out 
against  the  horrid  Moloch  of  war.  We  are  reminded  of 
Count  Tolstoi's  "War  and  Peace,"  and  thei-e  is  present 
the  same  deep  undercurrent  of  melancholy,  one  might 
almost  say  despair,  that  prevails  so  significantly  in  mod- 
em Russian  thought  and  writing. 

Dr.  Horace  Howard  Fumess,  in  "  The  Text  of  Shakes- 
peare," delights  us  much  and  surprises  us  not  a  little,  by 
his  whole-souled  condrannation  of  the  bickering  over 
disputed  passages.  He  says:  "These  tangled  lines  con- 
tain no  keys  to  character,  and  hide  from  us  no  profound 
wisdom  nor  enchanting  beauty.  So  trifling  and  fleeting 
are  they  that  our  ears  never  detect  them  when  we  listen 
to  the  play  on  the  stage.  Every  year  that  I  grow  older, 
the  less  I  care  for  discussions  over  minute  changes  of 
Shakespeare's  text.  They  are  generally  carried  on  by 
scholars  of  abundant  leisure,  and  do  we  not  know  that 
Satan  always  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to 
do?"  Dr.  Fumess  has  counted  up  the  obscure  passages, 
and  finds  that  of  the  31,257  lines  of  ^e  comedies,  just  19 
are  unintelligible. 

Mr. Richard  G.Moulton  examines  the  "Wandering  Jew 
Legend  "  in  Eugene  Sue's  novel. as  compared  with  a  more 
recent  adaptation  in  "The  Curse  of  Immortality,"  a 
dramatic  poem  by  A.  Eubule-Evans.  If  the  latter  does 
not  fulfil  its  pretentious  destiny  as  a  world-poem,  still 
Mr.  Moulton's  selections  show  that  it  contains  some  ex- 
ceedingly fine  passages  which  make  it  worthy  of  a  wider 
reading  than,  as  far  as  we  know,  it  now  has. 

C.  A.  Wurtzburg  makes  an  "Inductive  Study  "  of  "The 
Plot  of  *As  Tou  Like  It.'"  The  smiling  genius  of  Shakes- 
peare's brightest  comedy  is  so  far  away  from  and  above 
"induction"  or  "studies,"  or  even  "plots,"  that  the  title 
is  rather  oppressive,  but  Mr.  Wurtzburg  is  quite  readable 
in  showing  the  metamorphosis  of  Thomas  Lodge's  novel, 
"Rosalynde,"  into  the  story  of  Touchstone  and  Rosalind 
and  Orlando. 

In  "A  Deterioration  of  the  Stage,"  Morris  Ross  con- 
demns the  modem  farce-comedies,  especially  in  their  fea- 
ture of  "skirt-dancing."  "The  display  of  the  ballet  and 
the  long  list  of  conventional  figures  on  the  stage  that  out- 
line the  female  form  is  safe  within  the  purpose  of  its  being 
and  the  circumstances  of  it.  If  true  to  its  nature,  immor- 
ality is  not  wrought  by  it.  But  as  for  skirt-dancing, 
"  Based  upon  the  accepted  dress  of  woman,  it  is  plain  that 
its  being  must  be  bound  by  the  rules  of  morality  that 
guard  that  garb.  The  ballet-girl  is  free  to  the  standard 
set  by  an  acrobatic  display." 

"  To  be  brutally  frank,  the  figure  of  the  woman  of  our 
civilization  as  she  may  be  seen  in  the  street  or  the  garden- 
party,  is  now  displayed  in  the  trained  leaping  and  attitu- 
dinizing of  the  acrobat  and  contortionist,  and  inherently 
from  the  nature  of  the  garb,  with  no  reference  that  justi- 
fies and  makes  wholesome  the  display,  the  appeal  made  is 
grossly  immoral." 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  ETHICS. 

In  what  is  perhaps  the  most  important  paper  in  the 
fourth  number  of  this  quarterly  magazine,  Mr.  James  H. 
Hyslop  of  Columbia,  writing  of  "  The  Functions  oi  Ethical 
Theory,"  ascribes  to  ethics  a  double  province,  first  as  a 
science,  when  it  proceeds  regressively  to  find  causes,  and 
second  as  an  art,  when  it  proceeds  progressively  to  ends 
or  consequences.  Possibly  the  International  Journal  of 
Ethics  may  be  said  to  work  in  the  first  of  these  provinces 
at  the  considerable  expense  of  the  second ;  and  the  prac- 
tical moralist  might  complain  that  the  one  modest  paper, 
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"The  Moral  A^Mct  of  T^  and  Qratnities,'*  by  Christiiie 
Ladd  Franklin,  that  gets  away  from  generalizations  and 
qiecwiations  sometimea  Tagne,  Ib  degraded  to  the  rank  of 
a  **di8ciUBion.^ 

Mr.  H7ik)i»,  after  sketching  '"The  FoncticniB  of  Ethical 
Theory"  as  a  adenoe  and  then  as  an  art,  takes  op  '^three 
of  the  diief  ethical  theories,"  the  theological,  the  otiUta- 
rian,  and  the  moralistic,  conqiaring  them  and  showing 
their  ramifications.  He  decides  that  the  main  interest  in 
the<Hietic  ethical  discossion  tnms  upon  the  principle  which 
tends  to  move  the  will  in  the  right  direction  rather  than 
that  which  merely  satisflea  the  intellect.  **  A  completely 
satisfactory  theory  wocdd  be  one  with  both  factors.  But 
the  existing  theories  combine  them  in  different  degrees, 
and  controversy  prevails  precisely  in  proportion  to  the 
predominance  of  one  mental  instinct  over  another." 

W.  R.  Sorley  writes  on  **The  Morality  of  Nations." 
His  paper  is  entirely  taken  up  with  considering  how  far 
pnbUc  morality  is  analogous  to  private,  and  he  decides 
that  there  is  nothing  common  in  the  moral  obligations  of 
a  state  with  those  of  an  individual  except  the  duty  of 
justice.  The  key  to  the  situation  is,  he  thinks,  in  the 
fact  that  the  first  duties  of  a  state  are  to  itself,  it  being 
an  isolated  and  independent  entity,  while  an  individual 
cannot  consider  himself  as  distinct  frcnn  others  of  his 
species.  The  resulting  absence  of  sanction  compelling 
obedience  in  public  morals  **  makes  international  law  a 
dream  of  that  distant  future,  in  which  a  confederacy  of 
states  shall  be  strong  enough  to  control  the  aggression  of 
any  single  naticm." 

Professor  Edward  Caird  discusses  ^The  Science  of  Re- 
union** as  a  branch  of  anthropology,  in  quite  a  readable 
paper.  He  finds  that  the  intensity  of  the  religious  con- 
sciousness and  man^s  insatiable  dedre  to  learn  something 
of  the  great  truths  of  life  are  due  to  two  main  ideas:  the 
unity  of  mankind  in  the  growing  knowledge  that  "the 
divisions  between  men  are  as  nothing  in  c(Hnparison  with 
the  fundamental  act  of  self-ccmsdousness  which  unites 
them  all  to  each  other,"  and  the  idea  of  organic  dettlop- 
ment.  For  the  inner  life  of  the  individual  is  deep  and 
full,  just  in  proportion  to  the  width  of  his  relations  to 
other  men  and  things,  and  the  consciousness  of  what  he 
is  in  himself  as  a  q>iritual  being  is  possible  only  through 
a  compr^iension  of  the  position  of  the  individual  life  in 
the  great  secular  process  by  which  the  intellectual  and 
moral  life  of  humanity  has  g^wn  and  is  g^wing." 

R.  W.  Black  tackles  the  somewhat  large  subject  of 
"^Vice  and  Immorality."  His  attitude  appears  from 
this  sentence:  "^Sin  exists  intimately  in,  or  as  an  insepar- 
able affection  or  potentiality  of,  the  person  as  a  whole, 
and  to  discourage  it  is  to  discourage  the  person,  and  tanta- 
mount, therefore,  to  discouraging  his  goodness  as  well. 
The  shafts  aimed  at  vice  strike  down  virtue  also,  and  the 
devil  of  abstract  or  total  evil  exults  in  being  beyond  their 
reach." 

James  Ward  describes  and  criticises  J.  S.  Mill's 
**  Science  of  Ethology,"  whi<^  was  to  be,  in  brief  terms,  a 
science  of  human  nature;  and  Francis  W.  Newman  ^%Tites 
on  **The  Progress  of  Political  Economy  Since  Adam 
Smith." 

Christine  Ladd  Franklin  asks  for  the  moral  support  of 
the  IntemationcU  Journal  in  her  complaint  against  the 
unsatisfactory  and  degrading  system  of  tips  and  gratu- 
ities to  servants.  Prof.  Royce,  in  answering,  quotes  some 
learned  German  authorities  and  then  gives  his  own  opin- 
ion t.iat  **  the  custom  of  gratuities,  as  it  at  present  exists 
among  us,  is  a  minor  and  actually  rather  harmless  social 
abnormity,"  after  which  he  advise^,  if  we  do  attempt 
reform,  that  we  wait  for  co-operation. 


THE    NEW    ENGLAND    MAGAZINE. 

Dkere  are  some  faint  attempts  at  timeliness  in  the  AVt^ 
England  Magazine  for  July.  Perhaps  the  most  noticeable 
is  W.Blackbum  Harte's  paper  entitled  "^  A  Brief  for  Con- 
tinental Unity." 

KO  SUCH  THmO  AS  CANADIAN  IMPKBIALISM. 

Mr.  Harte  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  ultra-conservative  "■  swells"  there  are  no  loyalists 
in  Canada;  that  the  feeing  is  general,  not  only  in  Canada 
but  with  the  knowing  ones  of  England  too,  that  every 
interest  ci  the  colonies  lies  nearer  their  powerful  neighbor 
than  the  mother  country.  A  quotation  is  given  from  a 
confidential  letter  of  Lord  Beaconsfield^s  which  diaracter- 
ins  the  "*  wretched  colonies  "  as  ^a  miUstooe  around  our- 
necks." 

"■  The  British  lion  that  is  supposed  by  some  Americans- 
to  stalk  through  the  land  and  roar,  whenever  annexation 
is  spoken  of  in  Canada,  is  a  purely  mythical  animal.  He 
does  not  even  roar  in  Downing  street.  It  is  a  matt^  of 
fact  that  the  British  government  does  not  expect  to  hold 
the  colonies  for  very  much  longer."  In  short  this  writer 
considen  the  protective  tariff  barriers  the  only  temporary 
obstacle  to  annexation,  and  he  confidentiy  prophesies  the 
pcditical  unity  of  North  America  before  the  <^08e  of  thi» 
century.  In  judging  the  size  of  the  grain  of  salt  which 
we  shaJl  take  with  Mr.  Harte^s  rather  decisive  assertions, 
we  should  remember  that,  in  addition  to  being  the  assist- 
ant editor  of  the  New  England  Magaxine^  he  is  cojfe* 
sedly  a  Canadian  journalist  who  has  *^  visited  every  province 
of  the  Dominion,  and  ganged  the  public  feeling  in  each." 

In  ''The  Municipal  Threat  in  National  Politics"  John 
Coleman  Adams  gives  an  impressive  warning.  He  says, 
'^  One  of  the  two  vital  principles  of  our  national  life  is  as 
seriously  threatened  to-day  as  the  other  was  forty  years 
ago.  And,  still  further,  the  same  patriotism  which  was 
sununoned  to  defend  the  Vnion  is  now  under  call  to  defend 
the  citie*  of  the  Union."  The  point  of  his  article  is  that 
if  we  let  our  local  and  municipal  government  go  to  the 
dogs,  it  will  drag  the  national  goviuimient  after  it. 


LEISURE    HOUR. 

The  Leisure  Hour  tor  July  is  a  very  good  number.  The 
author  of  the  **  Dead  Man*s  Diary  **  writes  a  very  beautiful 
littie  tale,  **The  Oarden  of  God,"  a  story  for  children 
from  eight  to  eighty.  Mr. W.J.Gordon  contributes  a 
paper  full  of  facts  and  figures  on  "■  Sea  Perils  in  Instance 
and  Percentage."  Professor  Blackie's  "Song  of  Death*'  is 
better  verse  than  often  appears  under  such  a  head.  Miss 
Seguin  describee  Francois  Poyer  as  one  of  the  heroes  of 
theMcmtyon  Prize. 

THE    POLITICAL    SCIENCE     AND    HISTORICAI 

CyjARTERLIES. 

Ibo  summer  numbers  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
EcoHOtnics^  the  Political  Science  Quarterly,  the  An- 
nals of  the  American  Academy,  the  publications  of  the 
American  Economic  and  American  Historical  Associations, 
President  G.Stanley  Hall's  remarkable  new  journal  devoted 
to  the  science  of  pedagogy,  and  some  other  standard  quar- 
terlies of  an  educational  and  scientific  diaracter,  have  been 
duly  received  at  the  oflSce  of  the  Rktikw  or  Reviews. 
But  since  theee  admirable  publications  are  more  than 
likely  to  be  neglected  by  readers  in  dog-days  and  vacation 
weeks,  we  shall  defer  our  reviews  of  them  and  quotations 
from  their  leading  articles  until  our  September  number. 
The  latest  if«ues  of  theee  periodicals  are  of  uniformly  high 
quality,  reflecting  great  credit  upon  American  scholanhip^ 
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RECENT  RUSSIAN  LITERATURE. 

A  CAUSERIE  BY   DR.    E.  J.    DILLON. 


Some  few  of  the  novels,  stories,  poems  and  sketches  that 
yearly,  monthly,  and  weekly  appear  in  the  Russian  liter- 
ary marittt  in  blue,  white,  or  gray  paper  oovers  are 
undoubtedly  worth  reading,  but  it  is  exclusively  for 
their  extrinsic  merits,  in  so  far  as  they  serve  to  illustrate 
the  manners  and  customs,  to  explain  the  r^igious  and 
social  views,  or  throw  light  upon  the  curious  psychology 
of  the  people;  but  they  have  no  serious  claims  to  a  place 
in  that  select  library  of  international  literature,  which  is 
of  no  one  country  and  of  all  time.  The  literary  guild  is 
broken  up  in  Russia;  its  members,  at  first  forcibly  dis- 
persed, are  now  mostly  dead,  and  their  craft  secrets  seem 
to  have  died  with  them.  The  notabilities  of  to-day  are 
mostly  outsiders,  who  wear  literary  success  as  a  feather 
in  their  caps;  men  who  have  no  traditions  to  uphold,  who 
have  taken  no  oath  ci  allegiance  to  the  Muses,  who  have 
never  been  duly  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  the  calling. 
Having  been  summoned  hastily  trom  the  highways  and 
byways  of  life,  it  is  only  natural  that  many  of  them  should 
have  sauntered  in  without  a  wedding  garment.  One  of 
them  resembles  Bums  in  nothing  more  than  the  circum- 
stance that  he  is  an  exciseman ;  another  renders  more 
lasting  services  to  a  tramway  company  (which  he  serves 
in  the  useful  capacity  of  cashier)  than  to  humanity  or 
even  Russian  readers,  by  his  rapidly  written,  rarely  re- 
membered romances;  a  third  is  a  humdrum  book-keeper 
at  a  railway  station;  a  fourth,  a  favorite  physiidan  with 
many  readers  and  few  patients;  a  fifth  is  a  half-hearted 
censor;  a  sixth  is  a  railway  controller,  and  so  on  to  the 
bitter  end.  Russians  Parnassus  contains  no  gold  mines, 
jmd  those  who  frequent  that  mountain  are  mere  visitors 
who  live  elsewhere  to  gain  a  livelihood.  All  of  them 
serve  two,  and  most  of  them  several,  masters,  with  the 
lamentable  results  foretold  in  the  gospel. 

One  of  the  most  gifted  members  of  this  motley  corpora- 
tion, the  writer  by  whom  at  one  time  Turgenieff  ^s  mantle 
seemed  to  be  dexterously  caught  up  and  gracefully  donned, 
is  a  physician  of  great  promise,  and  not  very  great  per- 
formance. M.  TshekhofT,  who  is  still  a  young  man,  with 
time  enough  before  him  to  fulfil  his  most  liberal  promises, 
is  a  literary  miniaturist,  whoso  v/ork  gives  one  the  im- 
pression of  great  power  studiously  kept  in  reserve;  a 
man  of  considerable  insight  and  remarkable  power  of 
combination,  who  courageously  dives  into  the  mysterious 
depths  of  the  ocean  of  hiunan  life,  and  brings  up— ehreds 
and  seaweed.  His  chief  merits  (and  they  are  unanimously 
acknowledged  by  enemies  and  friends)  consist  in  that 
unruffled  calm  and  artistic  objectivity  in  which  his  col- 
leagues are  so  sadly  deficient;  in  his  complete  exemption 
from  that  petty  party  bias  which  discolors  and  disfig^ures 
some  of  the  very  best  productions  of  Russian  literature, 
and  lowers  them  to  the  level  of  the  political  philippics 
and  pleadings  of  a  daily  newspaper;  and  in  that  wonder- 
ful fidelity  to  nature  with  which  he  delineates  the  com- 
plicated social  types  of  modem  Russia. 

THE  DECAY  OF  RUSSIAN  LITERATURE. 

The  views  of  such  an  authority  on  Russian  literature, 
and  on  the  causes  that  led  to  its  decay,  cannot  but  be 
interesting;    they   are   contained   in  one  of   his  latest 


sketches,  published  in  the  Northern  Messenger^  and  en- 
titled ""A  Tedious  Story, **  the  hero  of  whidi,  an  old 
Russian  professor  of  vast  reading  and  experience,  delivers 
himself  of  the  following  judgment: — 

^  As  for  me,  I  while  away  my  time  in  the  pursuit  of 
French  books  in  yellow  paper  oovers.  Of  course  it  would 
be  more  patriotic  to  read  Russian  authors;  but  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  have  no  particular  liking  for  them.  With  the 
exception  of  the  works  of  two  or  three  ci  the  older  ones, 
I  look  upon  Russian  letters  at  the  present  day  less  as  a 
literature  than  as  a  sort  of  subsidiary  domestic  handicraft 
which  benevolent  people  are  expected  to  encourage,  but 
the  products  of  which  are  not  intended  for  use.  The  very 
best  of  the  wares  turned  out  cannot  be  termed  remarka- 
ble, nor  even  sincerely  praised  without  a  but.  The  same 
thing  holds  good  of  all  the  novelties  of  our  so-called  liter- 
ature that  I  have'  read  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen 
years.  There  is  not  a  single  remarkable  book  among  the 
lot,  no  tribute  of  praise  can  be  paid  to  any  one  of  them, 
without  the  disparaging  but.  They  are  well  written, 
noble,  but  without  a  trace  of  cleverness  in  their  compo- 
sition; or  they  are  clever  and  elevating,  but  badly  put  to- 
gether; or  else  they  are  well  written  and  clever,  but  any- 
thing but  edifying.^ 

HOW  AUTHORS  ARE  FETTERED. 

This  is  not  the  opinion  of  a  crotchety  writer  clearing 
the  g^und  for  his  own  pedestal.  The  phenomena  thus 
signalized  are  various  and  contradictory,  but  Tshekhoff 
seems  to  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  suggested 
the  loss  of  liberty  as  the  main  cause.  No  man,  whatever 
his  craft  or  calling,  is  more  completely  fettered  and 
crippled  than  a  Russian  writer.  In  Italy  in  former 
times  a  versifier  often  had  some  scores  of  rhymes  given 
to  him  in  a  certain  order,  to  which  he  undertook  to  tack 
on  words,  and  turn  out  a  **poem*'  with  some  tolerable 
meaning.  In  Russia  the  theme,  the  moral,  the  allusions 
and  the  omissions  are  all  specified  along  with  the  order, 
and  the  author  has  to  sit  down  and  execute  the  command 
without  reasoning  or  discussion.  **  I  do  not  recollect  a 
single  new  book,*^  continues  Tshekhoff  ^s  garrulous  pro- 
fessor, **the  author  of  which  did  not  from  tha  very  first 
page  fetter  himself  with  all  kinds  of  conventions  and 
compromises.  One  is  bound  to  avoid  all  allusions  to  a 
naked  human  body ;  another  is  pinned  down  to  psycho- 
logical analysis;  a  third  has  pledged  his  word  to  treat  his 
subject  from  a  strictly  humanitarian  point  of  view;  a 
forth  deliberately  blotches  whole  pages  with  endless  de- 
scriptions of  nature,  just  to  show  that  he  is  not  didactic, 
and  so  on.  .  .  .  There  is  plenty  of  cool  calculation,  no 
end  of  prudence  and  shrewdness,  but  not  the  faintest 
trace  of  freedom  or  courage  to  write  naturally,  and  con- 
sequently there  is  no  motive  power.** 

NOT  ONLY  BY  THE  CENSURE. 

The  writer  or  writers  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  who 
lately  defended  the  thesis  that  Russian  literature  is  being 
crushed  by  systematic  oppression  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities,  drew  most  of  their  arguments  from  the 
procedure  of  the  censure,  which  they  describe  as  encir- 
cling literature  like  a  boa-constrictor.    Whether  or  nov 
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they  succeeded  in  establishing  their  case,  is  not  for  me  to 
determine,  but  it  certainly  seems  as  if  they  might  have 
devoted  more  of  their  attention  to  a  phase  of  the  question 
to  which  they  scarcely  vouchsafed  to  do  more  than  inci- 
dentally allude—viz.,  that  other  dangerous  form  of  op- 
pression which  has  its  source  in  the  changeful  caprices  of 
a  coarse-minded  public,the  cupidity  of  uneducated  editors 
and  publishers,  and  the  tyrannical  will  of  self-appointed 
censors.  The  damage  done  to  literature  by  this  species  of 
thraldom  is  perhaps  worse  than  that  of  the  most  rigorous 
.censiire  known  to  history,  though  there  may  be  much  to 
be  said  in  favor  of  the  thesis  that  the  former  is  the  direct 
outcome  of  the  latter. 

BUT  ALSO  BT  THB  PX7BLI8HSR. 

In  most  countries  stories,  novels,  and  sketches  are 
occasionally  bespoken  like  a  pair  of  woollen  stockings, 
but  the  authors  are  allowed  a  considerable  degree  of  lati- 
tude in  the  execution  of  the  order.  In  Russia  it  is  very 
difrerent-— so  different  indeed  that  merchants  and  artisans 
are  much  better  off  than  poets,  dramatists,  and  novelists. 
A  merchant  who  receives  money  for  tea,  coffee,  and  wine 
can  palm  off  boiled  leaves,  sand,  various  chemicals,  and 
other  unsavory  things  upon  his  customers  with  practical 
impunity,  whereas  the  literary  man  must  keep  strictly  to 
the  terms  of  the  contract,  and  deliver  not  only  the  cove- 
nanted quantity,  but  likewise  the  stipuUited  quality.  **  One 
review  compels  its  writers  to  eulogize  the  young  genera- 
tion, and  to  anathematise  the  old;  another  refuses  to 
print  a  single  word  that  is  unfavorable  to  the  peasant ; 
a  third  obliges  its  contributors  to  pose  as  Liberals,'^  etc., 
etc.  (The  Week^  p.  196,  May).  The  proportions  assumed 
by  this  species  of  violence  surpass  an3rthing  known  in 
countries  where  every  opinion  has  a  right  to  make  itself 
beard,  and  people  are  correspondingly  cooler  and  more 
reasonable. 

COUNT  TOLSTOI^ 8  KXPBRISNCE. 

It  may  help  to  g^ve  an  idea  of  the  ridiculous  rigor  and 
demoralizing  tendency  of  this  private  censure  when  I 
say  that  Count  Leo  Tolstoi,  after  having  published  two- 
thirds  of  his  novel,  ^  Anna  Karenina,"  in  serial  parts  in 
the  Russian  Messenger^  was  informed  by  the  editor  that 
the  third  and  last  part  would  not  be  allowed  to  appear, 
and  he  was  accordingly  compelled  to  publish  it  in  a 
pamphlet  apart.  The  reason  of  this  curious  measure  was 
that  he  had  contrived  between  the  end  of  the  second  and 
the  beginning  of  the  third  part  to  disagree  with  the  editor, 
M.  Katkoff,  on  the  Servian  Question.  The  works  of  an- 
other writer  are  excluded  from  several  reviews  because 
his  comparisons  and  illustrations  are  occasionally  taken 
from  the  Bible,  and  give  one  the  impression  that  he  is  a 
firm  believer  in  that  book ;  while  a  third  is  tabooed  be- 
cause he  is  suspected  of  entertaining  opinions  favorable 
to  the  Jews.  This  private  censorship  of  taste  and  caprice 
1  occasionally  leads  to  very  strange  consequences,  two  of 
which  are  now  the  themes  of  conversation  in  Russian 
literary  circles. 

THE  LETTER  THAT  KILLETH. 

The  heroes  of  the  catastrophes  in  question  are  two 
writers  of  a  limited  amount  of  positive  literary  talent, 
M.  Booraynin,  and  the  novelist,M.  Tassinsky.  The  charge 
against  both  of  these  knights  of  the  pen  is  of  a  very  grave 
nature,  and  would  be  classifled  by  a  lawyer  as  unjustifiable 
homicide.  The  former  is  accused  of  having  some  time  ago 
hastened  the  death  of  a  young  and  gifted  Russian  poet, 
Nadson,  by  the  abominable  calumnies  which  he  published 
about  him  in  his  "interesting  and  clever  sketches,"^  and 
now  M.  Tassinsky  has  been  solemnly  and  publicly  re- 
proached by  a  venerable  scholar  at  a  meeting  of  a  learned 


society  in  Kieff,  with  having  caused  the  death  of  an. 
estimable  professor  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Kieff  by 
portraying  him  and  his  f^unily  in  a  novel  published  in 
monthly  parts,  which  has  just  been  concluded  in  the 
Observer  (Nabliudatel) ,  The  title  of  the  story  is  "The 
Ordinary  Professor,"  and  the  hero  is  the  erudite  professor 
of  natural  sciences,  whose  daily  life,  faults,  sins,  and 
relatives,  were  so  minutely  and  so  faithfully  depicted 
that  the  gift  of  seeing  himself  as  others  saw  him  over- 
powered him,  and  he  died. 

THE  NOVEL  THAT  KILLED  ITS  HERO. 

M.  Tassinsky,  who  writes  under  the  pseudonym  of 
"Max  Belinsky,'*  is  an  imitator  of  Gny  de  Maupassant, 
not  devoid  of  certain  talents  of  his  own,  which  he  employs 
to  portray  the  externals  of  the  people  and  things  he  sees 
around  him.  Thus  he  occasionally  makes  the  acquaint- 
ance  of  artists  or  professors,  whom  he  charms  with  his 
seductive  manners,  and  then  immortalizes,  d  la  Van  Dyck, 
limning  every  member  of  the  family,  down  to  the  dog 
and  the  cat,  and  noting  every  distinctive  feature  of  their 
persons,  down  to  the  smaUest  wart  and  least  noticeable 
pimple.  This,  at  least,  is  the  statement  of  one  of  his 
friends.  ("I  am  a  personal  friend  of  his,'^  one  of  them 
naively  assured  me,  "and,  believe  me,  I  had  rather  cut 
out  my  sinful  tongue  than  calumniate  him.  Everything 
I  am  telling  you  is  the  unvarnished  truth.**)  It  is  the 
anthropometrical  system  cunningly  adapted  to  literature, 
and  euphemistically  termed  "Naturalism."  This  ia  not 
the  first  time  that  Tassinsky  has  been  accused  of  Natur- 
alism of  a  most  personal  kind.  He  once  punished  a  critic 
by  "immortalizing"  him  in  one  of  Ms  novels;  but  then 
Turghenieff,  Dostoieffsky,  Shtshedreen,  and  nearly  every 
celebrated  litterateur  among  his  countrymen  have  been 
taxed  with  giving  way  to  the  same  weakness.  The  hero- 
of  the  novel,  like  the  professor  who  died  since  its  appear- 
ance, is  an  elderly  man  suffering  from  consumption  in  an 
advanced  stage.  He  is  described  as  a  confirmed  morpho- 
maniac,  dull  and  stupid  as  a  professor,  querulous  as  an 
invalid,  henpecked  as  a  husband,  and  linked  indissolubly 
with  a  woman  as  free  from  the  prejudices  of  conven- 
tional ethics  as  a  South  Sea  islander.  Two  other  pro- 
fessors who  occupy  prominent  places  beside  the  hero  in 
the  foreground  of  the  canvas  are  philosophers  by  profes- 
sion and  epicurean  egoUsts  in  practice. 

THE  nmORALITT  OF  RUSSIAN  PROFESSORS. 

The  action  is  varied  and  dramatic,  vibrating  between 
the  first  and  the  tenth  commandments,  violating  most  of 
them  on  the  way.  Considering  that  the  hero  is  a  real 
person,  whom  the  sight  of  his  own  self  projected  on  to  the 
literary  canvas  has  killed  outright,  that  the  scene  is  Kieff, 
the  mother  of  Russian  cities,  and  that  the  academic  cor- 
poration is  depicted  as  inert,  stupid,  avaricious,  and  dis- 
solute, it  is  perhaps  only  natural  that  the  city  of  Kieff 
should  be  in  commotion,  and  certain  classes  of  its  inhabit- 
ants ready  and  willing  to  lynch  the  daring  novelist.  The 
critics  have  not  yet  had  time  to  give  expression  to  their 
opinions  on  the  subject,  for  the  concluding  chapters  of 
the  story  have  only  just  been  published,  but  one  of  the^ 
most  fashionable  of  the  fraternity  has  taken  time  by  the 
forelock  and  sat  in  judgment.  Living  in  a  glass  house, 
he  has  wisely  refrained  from  casting  the  first  stone,  and 
having  been  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  the  accused, 
he  is  not  devoid  of  a  fellow  feeling  for  M.  Tassinsky.  As 
a  specimen  of  the  lines  on  which  novels  are  noticed  in  the 
Russian  press  and  of  the  questions  which  generally  crop 
up  on  such  occasions,  and  of  much  else  which  does  not 
need  pointing  out,  the  following  extract  from  the  article- 
ot  the  fashionable  critic  may  prove  more  interesting  than 
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edifying:  **I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  M.Tassinsky 
is  true  to  nature  in  depicting  contemporary  Roasian  phil- 
osophers as  Don  Juans  of  the  basest  type.  I  have  al- 
ready admitted  that  he  may  have  possibly  laid  on  the 
colors  too  thickly.  But  I  was  once  making  a  trip  on  the 
Volga  in  a  steamboat,  among  the  passengers  of  which 
were  several  residents  of  a  provincial  university  city. 
They  were  talking  about  the  professors  of  the  university, 
with  whom  to  all  appearance  they  were  intimately  ac- 
quainted; and  the  things  I  there  heard  were,  without 
contradiction,  extraordinary." 

A  BU8SIAN  OUT  DE  MAUPASSANT. 

The  rigorous  private  censure  of  a  depraved  taste  which 
engenders  such  crimes  as  that  of  which  M.  Yassinsky 
stands  accused,  and  such  judgments  as  that  which  M. 
Boraynin  has  thus  delivered  is  as  despotic  and  as  baneful 
as  the  censure  of  the  authorities,  and  M.Tshekhoff  has 
successfully  endeavored  to  escf^w  its  yoke.  He  id  as  free 
as  the  March  wind.  Independent  of  editors,  he  can  treat 
with  publishers  on  terms  of  equality,  and  can  afford  to  bo 
courageous  enough  to  say  exactly  what  he  thinks  and  to 
give  artistic  form  to  what  he  sees  and  hears.  And  he  has 
seen  much  of  Russian  life,  its  bright  and  seamy  sides,  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia,  young  though  he  is.  His  sketches, 
though  short  and  fragmentary,  are  artistic ;  and  as  his 
collection  of  Russian  types  is  unanimously  admitted  to  be 
faithful  to  the  life,  a  glance  at  his  album  cannot  but  in- 
terest the  foreigner,  who  is  bewildered  by  the  contradic- 
tory accounts  he  reads  of  Russia  and  the  Russians. 

This  gallery  of  typical  portraits  Is  remarkably  com- 
plete, embracing  all  classes,  all  ages,  and  both  sexes. 
Babies,  youths,  men  and  women  in  the  flower  of  their 
age,  and  bald-headed  ancients  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  are  all  here,  with  their  tell-tale  national  traits, 
their  characteristic  expression,  their  specially  Slavonic 
psychology. 

The  reader  who  peruses  any  one  of  these,  apart  by  it- 
self, and  without  reference  to  the  rest,  is  conscious  of 
keen  aesthetic  enjoyment,  the  unacknowledged  source  of 
which  is,  no  doubt,  ai^reciation  of  its  high  artistic  merits, 
which  predominates  over  every  other  impression.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  read  five  or  six  of  them  in  succession 
without  losing  all  traces  of  pleasure  in  a  feeling  of  pro- 
found melancholy  such  as  might  damp  the  spirits  of  a 
philanthropist  who  should  wander  over  the  field  of 
slaughter  the  day  after  the  battle.  The  precocious  chil- 
dren of  seven  or  eight  years,  who  saucily  discuss  problems 
of  happiness  and  misery,  d  la  Marie  Bashkirtseff;  the 
citizens  of  seventeen  who  have  already  seen  enough  of 
life  to  prefer  death  by  suicide  to  seeing  any  more ;  the 
ignorant,  feather-brained,  world-reforming  student;  the 
nervous,  fickle  woman  whose  virtue  bends  and  plies  to 
every  gust  of  wind  that  attacks  or  caresses  it;  the  dreamy, 
patient,  fatalistic  peasants,  and  the  feeble,  disenchanted, 
helpless  old  men  of  thirty,  who  are  dying  before  they 
have  begun  to  live,  are  revelations  as  sad  and  as  striking 
as  the  sights  that  met  tiie  eyes  of  Bluebeard ^s  wife  when 
she  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  secret  chamber. 

MABIK  BA8HKIRTSBFF  IN  OKRM. 

In  one  masterly  little  sketch,  which  reproduces  two  of 
the  commonest  of  Russian  types,  we  are  introduced  to  a 
faUier  and  his  eight-year-old  daughter,  uncomfortably 
crouched  on  hard  seats  in  the  cheerless  ^travellers*  room** 
of  an  obscure  country  inn  on  a  stormy  night  in  midwinter 
—the  father  vainly  endeavoring  to  obtain  refuge  from 
his  thoughts  in  steep;  the  child  turning  uneasily  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  giving  vent  to  her  impatience  or  suffer- 
ing in  a  sigh  or  a  moan.    Outside  the  wind  Ib  dismally 


howling  and  shaking  the  walls  of  the  house,  and  the 
snow  is  fast  causing  the  familiar  landmarks  to  disappear, 
and  proving  a  winding-sheet  to  many  a  belated  traveller. 
The  little  child  looks  weak  and  suffering.  ^  Her  face  is 
wan,  her  hair  fair,  her  shoulders  narrow,  her  whole  body 
thin  and  slender,  the  only  strongly  marked  feature  being 
her  nose,  which  closely  resembles  the  bulky,  ugly  protu- 
berance that  characterizes  her  father^s  face."  She  is  tired 
and  shaken  by  the  journey,  which  the  weather  has  com- 
pelled them  to  break  for  a  few  hours,  just  as  they  were 
approaching  the  goal,  viz.,  certain  coal  mines  in  the  dis- 
trict, which  the  father  Ib  to  superintend  for  the  owner — a 
dishonest  bankrupt,  from  whom  he  will  never  receive  a 
copeck  of  the  stipulated  salary.  The  father  loves  his 
daughter  with  more  than  a  mother *s  love;  she  idolizes 
her  father  in  turn,  and  neither  can  live  a  single  day  with- 
out the  other.  And  yet  the  expression  of  that  love  in 
everyday  life  differs  but  little  from  that  of  deadly  hatred. 
**  After  a  long  pause  the  girl  suddenly  turned  round 
and  exclaimed:  *Gk>od  Gk)dl  Good  Gk)d!  How  unhappy 
I  am!  I  am  the  most  miserable  being  in  the  whole 
world. '  Likharoff  (her  father)  rose  up  and  approached 
his  daughter  with  a  gait  that  was  entirely  out  of  harmony 
with  his  gigantic  stature  and  immense  beard.  *Tou  are 
uot  asleep,  dear?*  he  inquired  apologetically,  *what  is 
there  I  can  do  for  you?'  *I  don't  want  anything!  My 
shoulder  is  aching.  Tou,  papa,  are  a  wicked  man,  and 
GkKi  will  punish  you!  Mark  my  words,  Gknl  will  surely 
punish  you !'  ^I  know,  my  little  dove,  that  your  shoulder 
is  paining  you,  but  what  can  I  do  for  you,  my  angel?'  he 
replied,  in  that  humble  insinuating  tone  of  voice  in  which 
inebriated  husbands  make  apologies  to  their  irate  wives. 
'It  is  paining  you,  Sasha,  after  the  long  journey.  To- 
morrow we  shall  be  there,  and  we  shall  rest  and  the  pain 
will  leave  you  and  you  will  be  yourself  again.'  'To- 
morrow! to-morrow!  Every  day  you  say  to-morrow! 
We  have  twenty  days'  travelling  before  us  yet.'  *No, 
my  angel,  I  give  you  a  father's  word  of  honor,  we  shall 
arrive  to-morrow.  I  never  lie.  If  the  snowstorm  has 
delayed  us,  it  is  not  I,  dear,  who  am  to  blame.'  *0h, 
I  cannot  ending  any  more,  I  cannot,  I  cannot!'  and 
Sasha  convulsively  twitched  her  foot  and  filled  the  room 
with  her  harsh,  piercing  cries.  Her  father  despairingly 
waved  his  hand  and  glanced  hopelessly  round  the  room." 

A  TYPICAL  RUSSIAN  FAMILY. 

**This  child,"  a  Russian  critic  remarks,  ^may  possibly 
be  intelligent  and  good,  but  she  should  first  be  cured  of 
scrofula;  otherwise,  in  the  most  favorable  turn  of  things, 
she  will  develop  into  a  Marie  Bashkirtseff,  with  disordered 
nerves,  precocious  development,  prostration, consumption, 
moral  degeneration,  and  physical  death.  And  alas !  how 
many  such  Bashkirtseff  s  has  not  each  of  us  met  with  in 
the  highways  of  Russian  life!"  {The  Week,  May,  p.  210.) 
These  two  types,  we  are  further  assured,  are  alarmingly 
numerous.  Dearly  though  father  and  daughter  love  each 
other,  they  will  go  on  torturing  each  other  till  they  have 
torn  the  fine  web  of  each  other's  lives  to  pieces.  ^  No 
doubt  love  is  present,  no  doubt  there  are  also  sacriflcee  on 
both  sides.  But  the  love  is  morbid  and  the  sacrifices 
needless,  unavailing;  an  affection  that  finds  expression 
only  in  painful  sacrifices,  only  by  fits  and  starts  and  un- 
der heavy  pressure  is  an  illne8s,an  affection  of  the  nerves. 
Alas!  it  is  of  ntoh  materials  that  the  contemporary 
Russian  family  is  built  up.  For  we  must  repeat  is,  this 
is  a  typieal  Russian  family.  Russian  fathers  have  worn 
thnnselves  out,  and  are  engendering  narrow-chested,  pale- 
faced,  thick-noeed,  nervous  patients."   (Ibidem,  211.) 

In  *'Ck>ld  Blood,"  a  very  interesting  sketch,  all  the  em 
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ployes  of  a  railway  are  represented  as  flourishiiig  on 
bribeSf  which  in  ultimate  analysis  are  shown  to  resolve 
themselTes  into  human  lives.  These  bribes  are  given  with 
the  same  good  humor  with  which  they  are  taken.  ^  The 
calm,  ahnoet  idyllic  good-nature  which  both  sides  thus 
display  speaks  volumes.  The  evil,  when  it  assumes  the 
form  of  an  idyll,  is  not  merely  an  accusation,  or  an 
abuse,  it  is  a  misfortune.**    {The  Week^  May,  1891.) 

And  it  is  thus  all  through  the  portrait  gallery  of  Rus- 
sian types  painted  by  Tshekhoff ,  successor  to  Turghenieff— 
bribery,  rottenness,  precocious  knowledge,  and  precocious 
vice,  children  with  old  men^s  heads  on  their  shoulders, 
men  and  women  with  disordered  nerves  instead  of  hearts, 
and  paroxysms  of  illness  in  lieu  of  impulses  and  senti- 
ments, and  Uxmian  life  wasting  away  like  a  candle  burn- 
ing at  both  ends.  Tshekhoff  plainly  intimates  that  life  in 
Russia  has  but  two  seasons,  like  the  steppe—winter  with 
its  pcuralyzing  frost,  before  nature  gives  any  sign  of  life 
or  movement,  and  summer  which  with  its  fierce  heat  eats 
up  everything  green,  leaving  nought  but  parched,  droop- 
ing grass  behind.  ^  Below  we  behold  ignorance,  caprice, 
bribery,  the  living  heritage  of  past  times.  Above— ner- 
vous exhaustion,  and  fitful,  bootless  efforts  to  struggle 
with  the  evU  that  is  below."    {The  Week,  212.) 

BELIEF  IN  RUSSIA. 

It  is  not  that  the  Russian  people  is  devoid  of  beliefs. 
**  Russian  life,"  says  Likharoff,  one  of  Tshekhoff *8  heroes, 
**  constitutes  one  unbrokmi  series  of  beliefs  and  predilec- 
tions, while  unbelief  and  negation  are  as  yet  utterly  un- 
known. If  a  Russian  does  not  believe  in  God,  the  reason 
is  that  he  believes  in  something  else.  Nature  endowed 
me  with  a  wonderful  capacity  for  believing.  During 
half  my  life  I  was  an  Atheist  and  a  Nihilist,  but  there 
never  was  a  single  moment  during  which  I  had  ceased  to 
believe.  My  mother  told  her  children  to  eat  well,  and 
when  she  fed  me  used  to  say:  ^Eat,  my  child;  the  chief 
thing  in  life  is-— soup. '  And  I  believed,  and  ate  my  soup 
ten  times  a  day,  devouring  it  as  a  shark  devours  its  prey, 
sometimes  continuing  till  I  fainted."  This  characteristic 
Russian  then  ran  away  to  America,  became  a  highway- 
man, then  tried  to  become  a  monk— and  gave  vent  to  his 
piety  by  hiring  little  boys  to  stone  him,  for  Christ's  sake. 
He  next  fell  in  love  with  science,  which  became  his  re- 
ligion, until  he  was  surfeited  and  disgusted  as  with  his 
soup.  He  then  enlisted  as  a  Nihilist  and  went  among  the 
common  people  to  teach  them  how  to  live,  worked  first  as 
a  factory  hand,  then  dragged  barges  along  the  Volga, 
adored  the  Russian  peasants,  became  a  Slavophile,  later 
on  an  Ukrainophile,  and  then  an  archaeologist.  .  .  .  ^  I 
was  carried  away  by  ideas,  peoples,  events,  places.  .  .  . 
I  was  being  perpetually  carried  away.  .  .  .  Five  years 
ago  my  services  were  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the  abolition 
of  property ;  and  the  very  last  doctrine  to  which  I  have 
pinned  my  faith  is  that  of  non-resistance  to  evil." 

COUNT  TOLSTOI'S  RSLIOIOUS  TALES. 

Religion  and  morality,  one  is  glad  to  think,  are  much 
more  deeply  rooted  in  Russia  than  M.  Tshekhoff  or  his 
heroes  would  lead  one  to  imag^ine,  and,  what  is  far  more 
important,  the  Orthodox  Church  is  believed  to  possess 
within  itself  all  the  elements  necessary  for  the  further  de- 
velopment and  sustenance  of  both.  This,  at  least,  is  the 
conclusion  which  one  is  naturally  disposed  to  draw  from 
the  stem  refusal  of  the  Church  and  the  secular  power  to 
avail  themselves  of  Count  L.  Tolstoi's  charming  sketches 
as  instrumoits  for  raising  the  moral  and  religious  stan- 
dard of  the  people.  These  sh<»t  stories,  which  to  an 
ordinary  European  seem  saturated  with  genuine  Chris- 
tianity and  moulded  by  genuine  art,   wore  heretofore 


issued  in  dieap  editions  for  the  people,  and  sold  in  tens 
of  thousands  among  the  peasants.  The  censure  is  now 
refusing  permission  for  their  re-issue.  Doubtless  the 
Russian  government  is  in  possession  of  data  which  enable 
it  to  form  a  better  judgment  of  what  is  beneficial  or  per- 
nicious to  its  subjects  than  an  outsider  with  mere  com- 
mon-sense to  guide  him.  At  the  same  time  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that,  if  the  lessons  taught  by  these  sketches  be 
indeed  calculated  to  demoralize  the  Russian  man  or 
woman,  their  infiuenoe  upon  more  westerly  people  can 
only  be  highly  beneficial,  and  I  deeply  reigret  the  lack  of 
space  that  prevents  me  from  reproducing  any  of  them 
here.  The  following  short  story  is  presumably  much 
more  immoral  In  its  tendency  than  any  of  them,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  circumstance  that  the  censure  never  at 
any  time  au^orized  its  issue  in  a  popular  edition : — 

THE  REPENTANT  SINNER.      BT  COUNT  TOLSTOI. 

**And  he  said,  Jesus,  remember  me  when  thou  comest  into 
thy  kingdom.  And  He  said  unto  him,  verily  I  say  unto  thee, 
to-day  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  Paradise."  CLuke  xxiiL 
42,48.) 

There  was  a  man  who,  having  lived  wickedly  for  sev- 
enty years,  at  last  fell  ill  and  did  not  repent.  But  at  the 
very  last  hour  of  his  ebbing  life  he  wept,  and  cried, 
^  Lord,  forgive  me,  even  as  thou  f orgavest  the  thief  up- 
on the  cross  " ;  whereupon  he  died. 

And  his  soul,  drawn  by  love  of  God  and  belief  in  his 
mercy,  came  to  the  gate  of  heaven;  and  the  sinno* 
knocked  at  the  gate,  praying  to  be  allowed  to  pass  the . 
threshold.  And  he  heiurd  a  voice  from  within  crjrin^, 
^  Who  is  it  that  knocketh,  and  with  what  deeds  doth  he 
come  hither?"  And  the  voice  of  the  accuser  made  an- 
swer, telling  all  the  sinner's  evil  deeds,  and  qieaking 
nought  of  the  good  that  he  had  done.  Thereupon  the 
voice  from  within  the  gate  made  answer,  saying,  **  Be- 
gone from  hence,  for  no  sinner  may  enter  tiie  kingdom  of 
heaven." 

And  the  man  said:  **Sir,  who  art  thou?  for  thy  voice  I 
hear,  but  thy  face  I  cannot  see."  And  the  voice  replied: 
^I  am  the  Apostle  Peter."  The  sinner  then  said,  with  a 
sigh :  **  Take  pity  on  me,  Peter,  and  remember  tbe  weak- 
ness of  man  and  the  goodness  of  Gk)d.  For  wert  thou  not 
thyself  a  disciple  of  Christ?  Heardst  thou  not  from  his 
own  lips  the  words  of  his  teaching?  Sawest  thou  not  with 
thine  own  eyes  the  examples  of  his  life?  And  yet  when 
suffering  overwhelmed  him  and  his  soul  was  sorrowful 
unto  death,  was  it  not  thou  whom  he  found  shtmbering, 
heavy-eyed,  though  he  had  three  times  asked  thee  to 
watdi  and  to  pray?  Peter,  it  was  even  so  with  me. 
And  remember  also  how  thou  didst  inx>mise  never  to  deny 
him,  and  didst  yet  deny  him  thrice,  when  he  was  led 
before  Caiaphas.  Even  so  have  I  done.  And  reoiember, 
too,  how  when  the  cock  crowed  thou  didst  go  out  and 
weep  bitterly.  This  likewise  have  I  done.  Canst  CAott, 
then,  shut  me  out?"^ 

And  silence  fell  upon  the  voice  behind  the  portals  of 
Paradi^,  and  it  was  heard  no  more. 

And  having  waited  a  while,  the  sinner  knocked  again. 
And  behold  another  voice  made  itself  heard,  saying:. 
^  Who  knocketh  without,  and  with  what  manner  of  deeds 
doth  be  come  hither?"  And  the  accuser  once  again  made 
answer  passing  in  review  the  evil  deeds  of  the  sinner. 
And  the  voice  within  the  portals  said :  ^  Depart  hence ! 
Sinners  such  as  thou  may  not  dwell  together  with  us  in 
Paradise."  And  the  man  said:  "^Sir,  who  art  thou?  for 
I  hear  thy  voice,  but  thy  face  I  see  not."  And  he  re- 
plied: "*!  am  David,  the  king  and  prophet."  And  taking 
courage,  the  sinner  cried  aloud:  ''Have  pity  on  me.  King 
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David,  remembering  man's  weakness  and  God's  mercy. 
For  God  loved  thee  and  exalted  thee,  giving  thee  power 
■and  glory,  and  riches,  And  wives,  and  children,  and  yet 
thoa  didst  take  to  thyself  the  wife  of  a  poor  man,  and 
didst  slay  Uriah  with  the  sword  of  the  Ammonites. 
Thou,  the  possessor  of  many  flocks,  didst  rob  this  poor  man 
of  his  only  lamb,  and  likewise  of  his  life,  killing  him 
cruelly.  Even  so,  David,  have  I  done.  And  remember 
also  how  thou  didst  repent  and  cry,  *I  confess  my  trans- 
gressions, and  my  sin  is  ever  before  me. '  This,  too,  have 
I  done.  Surely,  then,  thou  canst  not  keep  me  out  of  Para- 
dise?'' And  the  voice  behind  the  portals  said  never  a  word. 
And  having  waited  another  while,  the  sinner  knocked 
again.  And  a  third  voice  asked:  **Who  knocketh  with- 
out, and  with  what  deeds  is  he  come  hither?"  And  the 
accuser  once  more  made  known  the  evil  life  of  the  sinner 
and  of  his  good  deeds  spake  no  word.  And  the  voice  ex- 
claimed :  **  Get  thee  hence  1  for  no  sinner  may  enter  Para- 
dise." And  the  man  said:  ^  Who,  sir,  art  thou?  for  I  do 
but  hear  thy  voice."  And  he  answered:  "I  am  John,  the 
beloved  disciple  of  Christ.''     Hearing  which,   gladness 


filled  the  sinner's  heart,  and  he  said:  "Now  in  truth  it  is 
impossible  to  shut  me  out  any  longer.  Peter  and  David 
oould  not  bar  the  gate,  because  they  had  known  the  weak- 
ness of  man  and  the  mercy  of  God;  but  thou  must  even 
open  it,  for  thou  knowest  his  love.  Didst  not  thou,  John, 
the  best  beloved  of  Christ's  disciples,  write  in  thy  book 
that  Gk>d  was  love,  and  that  whoso  loveth  not,  knoweth 
not  Gk)d?  Was  it  not  thou  who  in  thine  old  age  didst  so 
often  say :  ^  Little  children,  love  one  another  I '  Canst 
thou,  then,  hate  me  and  drive  me  forth  from  here?  Nay, 
thou  must  take  back  thine  own  words,  or  else  love  me 
and  let  me  in  I" 

And  thereupon  t^e  portals  of  Paradise  opened  wide, 
and  John  fell  upon  the  sinner's  neck  and  kissed  him,  and 
led  him  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

The  immorality  and  irreligion  In  t^e  other  sketches  are 
less  obvious  than  in  tliis,  but  are  presumably  visible 
enough  to  the  authorities,  who  refuse  to  countenance 
their  circulation  in  a  cheap  form  among  the  people. 

E.  J.  Dillon. 
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DeuUche  Rundaehau. — ^There  is  nothing  of  particular  interest  in  the 
leading  German  reviews  this  month.  In  the  Rundschau  the  only  readable 
article  is  one  by  Philipp  Spitta  on  Danish  Music  and  Niels  Gade,  the 
Danish  oomposw  who  died  last  December.  Many  of  t^e  most  important 
.  years  of  Gade's  life  were  spent  in  Germany.  He  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  great  German  musicians  of  his  day.  It  was  from 
Leipzig  that  his  fame  went  out  into  the  wide  world,  and  it  was  there  that 
he  created  many  of  his  best  works.  His  vocal  compositions  were  mostly 
settings  of  German  songs,  and  he  preferred  his  works  to  be  published  by 
Germans.  Herr  Spitta,  therefore,  thinks  the  Germans  have  great  claims 
on  him ;  indeed,  he  lived  under  the  same  roof  with  them  and  went  in  and 
out  among  them  as  a  brother.  Yet  Gade  loved  his  country  passionately, 
and  the  political  events  of  1848,  together  with  the  war  of  1864, 
were  not  without  their  influence  on  his  conduct  in  G^ermany.  For 
several  years  he  avoided  the  country  till  the  Beethoven  festival  at 
Bonn  in  1871,  when  his  presence  was  the  subject  of  remark.  By 
degrees,  however,  the  political  irritation  diminished,  and  in  1881 
Gade  attended  the  Lower  Rhine  musical  festival  at  IXLsseldorf;  but 
he  always  remained  faithful  to  his  German  musical  friends.  His  first 
publisheid  work  was  an  overture,  **  Echoes  of  Ossian,"  which  gained  a  prize 
at  the  Copenhagen  Music  Society.  After  this  it  was  his  first  symphony 
which  next  directed  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  Gade,  and  M^idelssohn's 
enthusiasm  for  it  drew  the  composer  into  the  circle  of  Leipzig  artists.  The 
first  movement  of  this  symphony  Herr  Spitta  describes  as  a  musical  picture 
in  a  symphonic  frame.  In  his  second  symphony  the  pictures  are  lively ; 
the  national  dance  of  the  north  is  its  ruling  characteristic,  a  new  feature 
of  the  symphony.  In  *^  Ossian"  it  is  the  song  of  the  bards  and  the  music 
of  the  harp,  a  solo  leading  and  a  powerful  chorus  responding,  then  a  battle 
tumult,  followed  by  the  sweet  voice  of  Colma  sitting  alone  on  the  hill-top. 
— The  book  notices,  which  are  rather  late  in  appearing,  include  "  Letters 
of  David  Hume  to  William  Strahan,  edited  by  G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  1888  "; 
and  "  Essays  by  the  kite  Mark  Pattison,  collected  and  arranged  by  H. 
Nettleship,  1889." 

Die  OeselUchaft. —B.err  Goldstein's  view  of  General  Booth  may  be 
summed  up  in  his  concluding  paragraph :  "  All  in  all,  the  General  is  a 
good,  honoraUe  man,  a  great  heart,  a  pious  character.  The  Radical 
socialists  may  mock  him,  the  Manchester  people  may  laugh  at  him,  the 
method  of  the  clericals  may  clash  with  his  reUgious  method,  but  he  does 
not  let  them  turn  him  from  his  work  and  his  ways.  That  he,  the  man 
with  the  best  and  purest  will,  works  and  must  work  as  a  destructive  force 
in  the  social  c(mfusion  of  to-day,  is  not  his  fault."— Among  the  reviews 
are  the  *" Colonial  Year  Book,  1891,"  and  Karl  Knortz's  "History  of 
North  American  Literature."  Herr  Knortz,  a  German,  went  to  America 
in  his  twenty -second  year,  was  a  teacher  at  several  places,  then  edited  a 
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Deutsche  Revue. —Brealau.    June. 

Bancroft  as  a  Pedagogue  and  as  a  Poli- 
tician.   G.  v<ni  Bunsen. 

The  Vienna  School  of  Medicine.  L  A.  Kron- 
feld. 

Unpublished  Correspondence  of  Ludwlg  yon 
Knebel.    m.    K.  T.  Oaedertz. 

A  German  Sappho-Frau  Elvire  Tufenbacher. 
(Concluded.)    Bertha  yon  Buttner. 

July. 

The  Vienna  School  of  Medicine.  (Continued. ) 
Victoria.  Queen  and  Empress.    XL    Duchess 

of  Rutland. 
Ludwfg  yon  Knebel.    (Continued.) 

Deutsche  Rundschau.— Berlin.    June. 

Scenic  Epilogue  for  the  Festive  Performance 
at  the  Weimar  Theatre  on  May  7th.  Ernst 
von  Wildenbnich. 

Niels  W.  Gade.    P.  Spitta. 

Letters  by  Darwin,    rrof .  W.  Preyer. 

Political— May  Day  Demonstrations. 

Die  Oeeellschaft. —Leipzig.    June. 

Social  Democracy  and  the  Modem  (Age). 

II.    M.  G.  Conrad. 
Politics  of  Force  and  Politics  of  Fear. 
General  Booth.  (With  portrait.)  M. Goldstein. 
Tolstoi  becomes— tedious.    M.  Weissenfels. 
The  Protestants  of  Monteynard.    C  Rotan. 

Nord  und  Sdd.- Breslau.    June. 

Prince  Bishop  Dr.  Georg  Kopp,  of  Breslau. 

With  Portrait. 
Ferdinand  Lassalle's  Diary.     (Concluded.) 

Dr.  Paul  Llndau. 
Pen  Pictures  of  Holstein.    I.  L.  Siegfried. 
**Sea-Bird8."    Story.    Ola  Hansson. 

July. 

Julius    Rodenberg.     (With    portrait.)     L 

Ziemssen. 
Robert  Blum  in  the  Diary  of  Count  von  Hab- 

ner.    H.  Blum. 
A  Forgotten  Poet  — Georg   S.  von   Hauen- 

schild.    R.  von  Gottschali. 
Carl  Gottlieb  Svarez.    E.  Schwartz. 
The  City  of  Mexico.    Paul  Lindau. 

Preussische  Jahrbdcher.— Berlin.    June. 

Chllde  Harold.    H.  Bals. 

The  Berlin  Dwelling  Question.    B.  Heesen. 

Political  Correspondence— The  House  of 
Rothschild  and  the  Russian  Loan,  the  Ger- 
man Emperor*s  Love  of  Peace,  etc. 
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Unsere  Zeit.— Leipzig.    June. 

North  Sea  Sketches  of  a  Naturalist     F. 

Heincke. 
Art  in  France.    F.  C.  Peterssen. 
Impressions  of  Travel  in  Turkey. 
Politics  in  Denmark.    H.  Martens. 
Count  von  Moltke.    Joseph  Bchott 
Ferdinand  Oregorovius.     K.  Krumbacher. 

July. 

Aristotle  on  the  Constitution  of  Athens.    A. 

Brieger. 
The  German    Possessions  in  East   Africa. 

(With  map.)    B.  FOrster. 
Robert  Hamerline.    Dr.  B.  Manx. 
The  Referendum  in  Switzerland.    L.  Fuld. 

Velhsgen    und    Klasing's     Neue     Monat- 
schefte.— Berlin.    June. 

Meister  Friedrich  of  Vienna.  (With  portrait 
and  other  illustrations.)    C.  von  Yincenti. 

The  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Her  Court. 
Dr.  G.  Horn. 

Gladenbecks.    (Illus.)    Hans  von  Zobeltitz. 

Mesmerism.    Prof.  A  Eulenberg. 

The  "European  Emperor*"  in  Caricature. 
(Illus.)    £.  Schubert. 

Westermana's  lUustrierte  Deutsch  Monat- 
shefte.— Brunswick.    Quarterly.    June. 

Hsfion  Oros.  (Illus.)  (Concluded.)  T. 
Harten. 

Octave  Feuillet  (With  portrait.)  Ferdinand 
Gross. 

I.  Castelli  Ronumi.  OHus.)  H.  Therese 
Hdpfner. 

The  Weimar  Court  Theatre  under  Goethe's 
Management  (With  portraits  and  other 
illustrations.)    Dr.  J.  Wahle. 

A  Pilgrimage  through  the  Kingdom  of  Mu- 
sic.   A.  Tottmann. 

July. 

I.  Castelli  Romani.     GUus.)     (Concluded.) 
Naturalism  and  the  Theatre.    O.  Brahm. 
Ottobeuren.     (Illus.)    C.  Gurlitt 
Palermo.    (Illus.).     L.  Salomon. 

Literarisches  Jahrbuch.— Eger.    Band  1. 

Morgar  the  Halm.    (With  portrait) 
Goethe's  Relations  to  German  Bohemia. 
New  Dialect  Writings. 

Litterarischer    Merker.  —  Weimar.     Quar- 
terly.   May  16. 

Shakespeare  as  a  Religious  Poet  G.  Schir- 
litz. 

Das  Magaxin  fOr  Li teratur.— Berlin.  June  18. 

Tolstoi  and  Modem  Culture.  C.  Grotteswitx. 

June  90. 
How  One  Mav  Become  an  Author.  L.Piet8ch. 
W^oman  in  Literature.    O.  Hansson. 

Modeme  Rundschau.— Vienna,  May  15. 

Italy's  Latest  Lyrics.    G.  von  Freiberg. 
"At  the  Balcony."    Charles  Baudelaire. 

June  15. 
Our  Idealists.  F.  M.  Fels. 
August    Strindberg.     (With  portrait)    E. 

Sumum.    Drama  in  one  Act   A.  Strindberg. 
The  Latest  Paber.    £. M.Kafka. 

Wiener  Literatur  Zeitung.— Vienna.  Yearly. 

June  15. 
Books  Which  Are  Most  Read.  Marie  Henf  eld. 
Zola's  Next  Book— -War." 

Der  Zeitgenosse.— Dresden.    June  1. 

Lyrics  bv  Josef  Zeitler  and  others. 
Lyrics  of  To-day.    L.  Jaoobowski. 

Das     Zwansigste     Jahrhundert.  —  Berlin. 

Heft  9. 

Poems  by  W.  Arent  and  others. 
Our  Age  and  Our  Art    W.  Wauer. 
Literary  Berlin.    (Continued.) 


German  paper  at  Indianapolis,  and  since  1882  has  been  engaged  in  liter- 
ary work  at  New  York,  his  aim  being  to  make  (Germany  and  the  C^rmans 
acquainted  with  American  literature.  With  this  object  in  ^new  he  has 
written  "Tales  and  Sagas  of  the  North  American  Indians,^'  *" Longfellow, 
a  Study/  etc. 

Nord  und  Sud, — Ferdinand  Lassalle's  Diary  is  brought  to  a  concluBion. 
The  biographical  article  is  devoted  to  Bishop  Kopp  of  Breslau  and  his 
political  activity.  Herr  L.  Siegfried,  in  his  first  pen-picture  of  Holstein 
life,  describes  with  some  humor  a  sea- voyage  under  ^he  title  of  "The 
Watermouse."  FoDowing  this  comes  a  poem  by  the  well-known  Detley 
Freiherr  von  Lilliencron;  while  Ola  Hansson,  a  Swede,  who  seems  to 
write  in  German  as  much  as  in  his  native  tongue,  has  contributed  a  beau- 
tiful sea-idyll,  entitled  "Sea-Birds.^  The  June  number  completes  the  57th 
quarterly  volume  of  the  magazine.  The  July  nimiber  has  three  bio- 
graphical studies;  and  Paul  Lindanes  article  on  the  City  of  Mexico  is  very 
interesting. 

Preussiche  Jahrbucher. — The  question  of  dwellings  for  the  working 
classes  seems  as  pressing  in  Berlin  as  it  is  in  London ;  but  now  that  par- 
liaments are  showing  some  concern  about  the  way  in  which  the  people 
work,  there  is  some  hope  that  they  will  be  equally  anxious  as  to  how 
the  people  live,  and  not  leave  the  subject  of  dwellings  to  be  dealt  with  by 
philanthropic  societies. 

Vnsert  Zeit.— There  is  a  good  deal  of  solid  matter  in  the  June  nimiber. 
F.  C.  Peterssen  reviews  very  carefully  modem  art  in  France— religious  art, 
landscape  painting,  portrait  painting,  mythological  subjects,  historical 
painting,  animal  painting,  sculpture,  etc.  Heinrich  Martens  gives  an 
outline  sketch  of  political  life  in  Denmark  since  18^.  Major  Schott 
endeavors  to  show  how  much  Oermanyand  the  German  army  have  lost 
by  the  death  of  Count  von  Moltke ;  while  Herr  Krumbacher  writes  with 
appreciation  of  the  late  historian,  Ferdinand  Gregorovius,  author  of  a 
"History  of  Rome,"  a  "History  of  Athens,"  "Corsica,"  "Werdomar  and 
Wladislaw,"  (novel),  a  "Life  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,"  "Poland,"  "Polish 
and  Magyar  Songs,"  "Socialistic  Elements  in  Wilhehn  Meister,"  "The 
Death  of  Tiberius"  (drama),  "Travels  in  Italy,"  etc.  etc.  Everything  i» 
readable  in  the  July  number. 

Velhagen.— Over  the  motto  "Saxa  loquuntur,"  which  was  also  Friedrich 
Schmidts  motto,  Carl  von  Vincenti  supplies  a  most  interesting  account  of 
the  work  of  the  great  Vienna  architect,  more  generally  spoken  of  aa 
Meister  Friedrich.  Hanns  von  Zobeltitz  (Hanns  von  Spielberg)  describes 
at  considerable  length  the  foundry  of  Meister  Gladenbecks,  and  his  article 
is  supplemented  by  numerous  illustrations  of  well-known  bronze  monu- 
ments in  (Germany.  The  Napoleon  caricatures  are  also  very  interesting; 
they  are  selected  from  Max  Gruner's  collection  of  contemporary  artists. 

Westermann  maintains  its  reputation  as  a  high-class  monthly.  It  is  long 
since  anything  so  interesting  has  been  written  as  Herr  Harten's  description 
of  Hagion  Oros  or  Mount  Athos.  It  is  also  well  illustrated,  and  in 
addition  there  was  a  capital  map  of  the  peninsula  last  month.  This  is 
followed  by  a  short  study  of  the  late  Octave  Feuillet,  by  the  well-known 
critic,  Ferdinand  Qrom.  Therese  Hdpfner*8  paper  has  an  illustration  of 
the  Abbey  Grotta  Ferrata.  The  centenary  of  the  first  performance  at  the 
Weimar  Theatre,  under  Goethe^s  management,  has  called  to  life  some 
welcome  Goethe  copy,  and  Westermann  celebrates  the  anniversary  by  a 
lengthy  article  on  the  history  of  the  Weimar  Theatre  during  the  past 
hundred  years,  supplemented  by  a  fac-simile  of  the  playbill  in  circulation 
for  that  memorable  performance,  portraits  of  Ck>ethe  and  Schiller,  and  of 
some  of  the  chief  actors,  and  views  of  the  old  and  the  new  theatre. 
Albert  Tottmann  gives  a  brief  history  of  the  rise  and  development  of  our 
musical  system,  and  a  few  book  notices  and  some  fiction  make  up  the 
remaining  pages  of  the  number. 

Literarisches  Jahrbuch.— The  central  organ  for  the  scientific,  literary, 
and  artistic  interests  of  Northwest  Bohemia  and  the  adjacent  German 
territory,  founded  and  edited  by  Herr  Alois  John,  and  published  at  Bger, 
Bohemia.  Herr  John  is  known  as  the  author  of  several  works  on  Richard 
Wagner,  Goethe  and  G^erman  Bohemia,  the  literature  of  the  Eger 
cotmtry,  etc. 

Modeme  Rundschau, Sett  4  has  a  notice  on  the  cover  to  the  effect  that 
the  editor  was  obliged  to  give  short  measure  on  May  15tli,  becatiae  of  the 
strike  of  compositors  at  Vienna,  but  that  the  quantity  of  matter  should  be 
made  up  in  the  next  number.    Another  Vienna  editor  apologized  that  hia 
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paper  could  not  appear  at  all  for  the  same  reason.— The  chief  Italian  lyric 
writer,  whose  productions  are  noticed  by  G.  von  Freiberg,  is  Annei 
Vivanti.  Baudelaire^s  poem '*  At  the  Balcony,"  is  gjiven  both  in  French 
and  German.  As  was  promised,  the  June  15th  issue  is  a  double  number. 
Among  other  interesting  things,  it  contains  a  biographical  and  critical 
■ketch  of  the  famous  Swedish  writer  August  Strindberg,  author  of  "  Mas- 
ter Olof,**  1872,  an  historical  drama;  ""Rada  Rummet"  (The  Red  Roem), 
A  novel;  "The  Father,"  a  tragedy;  poems,  etc.  The  notice  is  followed  by 
A  short  drama  by  Strindberg.  Hermann  Bahr,  who  has  just  published 
some  new  essays  on  Naturalism,  as  a  second  series  to  his  '^  Criticism  of  the 
Modern,"  is  also  reviewed.  In  his  book  he  has  much  to  say  about  narves, 
for  the  modem  man,  according  to  him,  is  nothing  but  nerves,  just  as  the 
classical  man  was  a  man  of  reason,  and  the  mediaeval  man  a  man  of 
feding. 

Kritische  Revue. — The  publication  of  this  Vienna  magazine  was  also 
somewhat  disorganized  by  the  recent  strike  of  compositors,  and  the  number 
for  June  was  not  issued  till  June  10th.  It  is  an  impartial  critic  of  Austrian 
politics.  When  a  man,  it  says,  is  dissatisfied  with  his  way  of  life,  he 
resolves  to  mend  his  ways,  but  seldom  gets  beyond  making  good  resolu- 
tions. But  it  is  not  only  the  way  to  hell  that  is  paved  with  good  inten- 
tions. The  same  holds  good  of  the  Austrian  House  of  Deputies;  and  Dr. 
Guttmann  shows  it  no  quarter  in  his  able  criticism  of  the  "  Parliamentary 
Club"  and  its  manner  of  procedure. 

Romdnische  Review. — The  May  issue  is  a  Roumanian  number.  In 
connection  ^th  the  silver  jubilee  of  the  young  kingdom,  the  history  of 
Roumania  from  1866  to  1891  is  carefully  reviewed.  Indeed,  the  10th  of 
May  (May  22)  is  a  triple  festival  for  Roumania,  for  on  that  day  not  only 
does  the  nation  celebrate  the  glorious  entry  of  King  Charles  I.  into  the 
capital,  but  on  the  same  day  fourteen  years  ago  Roumania  acquired  its 
independence,  and  again  on  the  same  day  ten  years  ago  the  king  was 
honored  with  a  crown,  cast  from  the  trophies  of  Plevna. 

Ueber  Land  vnd  Meer. — Both  parts  to  hand  contain  many  timely  arti- 
cles. To  the  Weimar  Centenary  is  added  a  charming  description  of  the 
houses  in  which  Liszt  staid  during  his  visit  to  Wiemar.  The  Roumanian 
Jubilee  is  also  suppl^nented  by  descriptions  of  the  different  homes  of  the 
queens  at  Altwied,  Neuwied,  Runkel,  Sinaia,  etc.  Heft  13  completes  the 
volume. 

Vom  Fels  zum  Meer. — It  will  be  remembered  that  Harper  of  last  No- 
vember gave  an  account  of  the  Rotenburg  festival  play,  "Der  Meister- 
trunk,"  so  there  is  no  need  to  describe  it  again  here.  The  illustrations  in 
Vom  Fels  zum  Meer  are  from  Harper.  The  Goethe  centenary  is  well 
observed  by  almost  every  magazine.  Not  less  interesting  is  the  article  by 
Ernst  Pasqu^  in  Heft  11  on  the  eight  residences  of  the  Beethoven  family 
at  Bonn,  and  the  house  in  which  the  great  composer  was  bom. 

AlU  und  Neue  Welt.^la  Heft  9  Wilhehn  Sidler  begins  an  interesting 
historical  study  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy  in  connection  with  its  four 
hundredth  anniversary,  for  it  was  on  August  1st,  1291,  that  the  men  of 
Uri  Schwys  and  Unterwalden  first  stood  together,  and  solemnly  formed 
themselves  into  a  Bund,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  the  imique  con- 
federacy which  has  triumphed  over  all  the  storms  of  time.  On  the  1st  of 
August,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  bells  will  be  rung  throughout 
Switserland,  and  at  nine  bonfires  will  be  lighted;  while  on  the  next  day, 
Sunday,  a  thanksgiving  service  will  be  held  in  all  the  churches.  The 
CatiioUc  magazines  are  also  commemorating  the  death  of  St.  Aloysius 
(Luigi  Gkmzaga),  who  died  at  Rome  on  June  21, 1591,  having  been  stricken 
by  the  plague  which  at  that  time  visited  the  city,  while  ministering  to  the 
sufferers. 

lAtierarische  Rundschau.  —  The  concluding  article  on  the  Catholic 
literatore  of  England  during  the  past  year  notices  the  Month,  the  Irish 
Ecclesiatieal  Record,  the  English  Historical  Review,  and  the  Dublin 
Review^  ** Manuals  of  Catholic  Philosophy,"  and  many  other  books  and 
articles  which  appeared  during  the  year.  A  notable  omission  from  this 
otherwise  excellent  summary,  however,  is  the  character  sketch  of  Cardinal 
Manning  pnblisbed  in  the  June  number  of  the  Rsvixw  of  RKmws. 

Zeitschrift  fikr  Katholische  7%eoto0rie.— This  magazine  gives  one  of  the 
most  ezhanstive  of  critical  sketches  of  Dr.  D511inger,  reviewing  at  great 
length  his  development  as  indicated  in  his  writings  during  the  last  thirty 
years  of  his  life,  and  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  a  character 
full  of  contradictions,  and  more  of  a  scholar  than  a  theologian. 


Prauenberuf.— Weimar.    Yearly.    June. 
Woman  as  iDventor.    E.  Roeevalle. 
Woman  in  Literature.     Dr.  Clara  Kdhnast. 
The  Womin   Movement  in  Sweden,  Russia, 

and  Switxerland. 

Kritische  Revue  aut  Oesterreich.— Vienna. 

June  10. 

Before  the  Budget.    Debate. 
Woman  and  Socialism.    Dr.  Maunis. 
Carmen  Sylva's  **Mei8ter  Manole."  F.  Gross. 

June  15. 

Procedure  in  the  House  of  Deputies.    Dr.  G. 

J.  Guttmann. 
The    Newest    Russian    Literature.     I.    N. 

Golant 

Romilnische  Revue.— Vienna.    May  15. 

The  Tenth  of  May  (May  2«,  1891.)  (With  por- 
traits of  the  King,  Quoen,  and  Crown  Pnnce 
of  Roumania,) 

Sphinx.— Gera.    (Reuss.)  July. 

Franx  Anton  Dtfesmer.    m.    C.  Kiesewetter. 
Occult  Philosophy.    Carl  Du  Prel. 

Aus  Allen  Welttheilen.— Leipzig.    May. 
The   Tenth   German   Geographers^   Day  at 


Vienna. 
Travel  In  Bosnia. 


June. 
G.  Pauli. 


Daheim.— Leipzig.    Quarterly,  June  13. 

The  Friedenskirche  at  Bans  Souci  and   the 
Emperor  Frederick's  Tomb.    GHus.) 

Die  Gartenlaube.— Leipzig.     Heft  6. 

Bacteria  of  the  Eye.    Ollus.)  Dr.H.  Cohn. 
The  Graves  of  Great  Musicians  at  Vienna. 

Heft  7. 

The  Planet  Mars.     (lUus.)    Dr.  C.  Oanz. 
Elizabeth  Leisinger.  (Portrait.)  H.  Ehrlich. 

Schorer's  Famllienblatt.— Berlin.     Heft  11. 

Count  von  Moltke.    (Illus.) 
National  Historical  Education.    H.  Friach. 
Stage  Carriages  of  Former  Centuries.    (Il- 
lus.) 
P.  T.  Bamum.  (With  portrait)  G.  Reklanu 
The  Centenary  at  Weimar. 

StftdtebUder.-ZOrich.    Heft  4. 

Ddsaeldorf.    (HIub.)    Dr.  Bone. 
Meran.    (Illus.)    C.  Wolf. 
Trieste.    (Illus.)    J.  Fischer. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer.— Stuttgart    Heft  152. 

The  Goethe  Centenarr  at  Weimar.    (Illus.) 
Liszt's  Homes  at  Weimar.  Ollus.)  A.  Minis. 
The  Jubilee  in  Roumania.    (Illus.) 

Heftia 

Julius  Rodenberg.    (With  portrait) 

The  Emperor  Fred^ck  MMisoleum.  GUus. ) 

Lausanne  University,  Old  and  New.    (Illus.) 

Vom  Pels  zum  Meer.— Stuttgart.     Heft  10. 

"  Der  Meistertnmk  "  in  Rotenburg.    (Illu8.> 

E.  Schmidt-Weissenfela 
From  Rousseau  to  Tolstoi.    J.  Proelss. 
The  Tarpon  Fishery  of  Florida.    (Illus.)  W. 

Willy. 
Morocco.    O.  Lenz. 
Swiss  Houses.    (Illus.)    F.  Luthmer. 
The  Goethe  Centenary  at  Weimar.    (Illus.) 
War  Balloons.    (Illua)   J.  Castner. 
The  London  Season.    (Illus.)    L.  Katscher 

Heft  11. 
The  House  in  which  Beethoven  was  bom. 

(Illua)  E.  Pasqu6. 
Cromwell    and    Parliament       (Illus.)     £1 

Schmidt- Weiasenfels. 
The  History  of  Travelling  in  Switzerland. 

E.  Sturm. 
Algftu.    (Illus.)    A.  Achleitner. 
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Alt«  uBd  Neue  Welt.— Binsiedeln  and  New 
York.    Heft  9. 

The  Beginnings  of  the  Swiw  Confederacy.   I. 

alius.)    W.  Sldler. 
St.  Aloysios.    (Luigl  Oonxaga.)    11.  (Illus.) 

Heftia 
The  Swiss  Confederacy.    (Continued.) 
The   North   American   Secret    Police.     M. 

Stein. 
The  Westinghouse  Brake.   (Illus.)  C.  Fries. 


Deutscher    Hausschatx.  —  Regenshurg  and 
New  York.    Heft  B. 


Aseisi.    alius.) 


Heftia. 


Stuttgart    (Illus.)    J.  Amdts. 
CathoUo   Journalists  of  To-day.     (Contin- 
ued.)   (With  portraits.) 
Annette  ron  Droste.    Dr.  M.  Krass. 


Die     Katholischen    Missionen.— Freiburg 
(Baden).    Quarterly.    June. 

The  Missionary  Bishops  who  died  in  1890.    I. 
(With  portraits.) 

July. 

Tlie  Missionary  Bishops  who  died  in  189a 
II.  (With  portraits.) 


Litterariscbe   Rundschau   fttr  das   Katho- 
lische    Deutschland.—  Freiburg.    Yearly. 

June. 

The  Catholic  Literature  of  England  in  the 
year  1890.    (Concluded.)    A.  Bellesheim. 


Zeitochrift    fttr    Kathollsche    Thcolocic.— 
(Quarterly.)    Innsbruck.    Part  Hf 

DOIIinger:  a  Character  Study.    £.  Michael. 


SCANDINAVIAN. 

Ur  Dagen's  Kronika.— Stockholm.— May. 

Art  and  Politics.    Hardi. 

A  Danser-fraught  Dream.    Novel  by  Kolon. 

A  Sweoish  Helper  at  the  Construction  of  the 

Ctorman  Nary.    Otto  Sjogren. 
From  Charles  Baudelaire.    Karl  Benson. 
Politics  of  the  Day.    A.  O.  C. 
A  Danish  Painphlet  on  Wagner. 
The  Literary  Spring  Mart.    A  Haraldson. 


Dagny.  —Stockholm. 

A  Few  Words  on  •* Baby-Farming.**    R.  Wa- 

wrinaky. 
Country  Life  in  Sweden.    Clarinda. 
Comments  on  QOsta  Berling's  Saga.    Esselde. 
Letter  from  America.    Cecile  Oohl. 
The  Parliament  of  1891.  M.  C. 
Communications  from  the  Frederika  Bremer 

Society. 


Nordisk  Tidskrift— Stockholm. 

F.  W.  Scholander,  1615-1881.   George  Norden- 

svan. 
The  Qothenburg  System  of  the  Spirit-sale  In 

Norway.    H.  Bemer. 
A  Temple  of  Ancient  Egjrpt.    Karl  Piehl. 
Present-day  ''Ballads  of  the  People**  in  Nor- 

wav.    Richard  Steffen. 
**  BioiogischeUntersiichungen  von  O.  Retsius.  ** 

Reviewed  by  W.  Leche. 
The  Swedish  Antiquarian  Society*s  Maga- 

sine. 
Painting  in  Holland.    Oeorge  OOthe. 


SCANDINAVIAN   MAGAZINES. 

Nordisk  Tidskrift  contains  an  interestiiig  and  admirably  written  article 
on  "The  Sale  of  Spirits  in  Norway  on  the  Oothenburg  System."  The 
Gothenburg  system  might  with  advantage  be  introduced  into  England.  If, 
to  begin  with,  tavern-keepers  were  bound  to  supply  their  customers  with 
bread  and  cheese  along  with  their  drink,  instead  of  merely  filling  them 
with  alcoholic  poison,  a  change  for  the  better  would  probably  be  seen  be- 
fore long.  A  good  thing,  too,  ouiy  be  learned  from  Christiania,  where 
the  taverns  are  only  opened  at  about  9  a.m.,  in  order  to  prevent  an  influx 
of  the  workmen  going  off  to  their  respective  labors;  and  in  Kongsvinger, 
Tonsberg,  etc.,  the  taverns  are  closed  on  f^te  days,  when  the  towns  are 
crowded.  Alas !  in  England  it  is  the  sorry  custom  to  apply  for  an  exten- 
sion of  hours  that  the  tavern  tills  may  swallow  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
hard-earned  savings  of  the  working-man  who,  having  been  rendered  suf- 
ficiently swinish,  is  finally  disgorged  from  the  vile-smelling,  fiaring,  over- 
heated bars  into  the  cold  night  air. 

Per  Trygg*8  **  Apology  for  our  Times,**  in  Svensk  Tidskrift,  is  a  brightly 
written,  optimistic  little  paper  that  is  genuinely  refreshing  after  the 
growls  and  grumblings  of  latter-day  philosophers.  Per  Trygg  doesn't 
exactly  make  an  apology  for  our  limes,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he 
thinks  our  times  have  behaved  very  well  and  progressed  very  favorably 
indeed ;  and,  altogether,  he  pats  the  present  on  the  back  most  affection- 
ately, and  gives  it  a  genial  and  encouraging  "  Well  done  !**  People  have  so 
petted  the  **good  old  times,**  and  are  so  jubilantly  welcomipg  the  **good 
time  coming,^  that  the  present,  which  really,  all  things  considered,  de- 
serves a  little  better  treatment,  has  been  bespat  by  the  one  and  ignored  by 
the  other. 

In  Samtiden,  Chr.  Collin  has  a  similarly  fine  and  healthily  toned  article 
on  the  **  Struggle  for  Existence,**  in  which  be  satirizes  the  gloomy  Schopen- 
hauer dead  and  the  gloomy  Schopenhauers  living  who  preach  that  the 
struggle  best  for  one*s-self  and  for  all  humanity  is  the  struggle,  not  for 
existence,  but  for  death,  and  who  desire  universal  celibacy  to  rot  out  the 
race  and  lay  this  grand  old  world  of  ours  waste. 

The  May  number  of  Ur  Dagen^s  Krdnika  contains  the  conclusion  of  the 
novelette  by  Kolon,  "A  Danger-fraught  Dream,**  which  was  commenced  in 
the  previous  issue.  The  story  is  written  with  a  daring,  Zola-like  realism 
and  brusquenesB  of  style,  and  treats  of  the  love  passions  of  an  innocent 
souled  girl  and  a  young,  fine-voiced,  fine-faced,  intensely  poetic  pastor, 
who  has  unfortunately  married  a  plain,  prosaic  woman  and  is  the  father 
of  several  children.  It  is  written  by  an  unmistakably  brilliant  writer,  for, 
in  spite  of  verging  audaciously  near  the  unwholesome  realism  that  has 
hitherto  been  monopolized  by  the  French  school  of  litt&rateurs,  there  is 
such  a  touch  of  sympathetic  purity,  toning  down  even  the  description  of 
the  g^illt  of  man  and  woman,  that  the  sternest  moralist  might,  for  a  while 
at  least,  be  hypnotized  into  uncritical  acquiescence.  This  effect  is,  in  a 
large  measure,  brought  about  by  the  halo  of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice 
thrown  round  the  pastor,  who,  to  keep  the  girPs  reputation  pure  and  unsul- 
lied, asserts  her  innocence  of  any  passion  for  him  and  goes  off  to  prison  as 
a  criminal,  self-confessed,  of  the  lowest  and  most  repulsive  kind.  The 
character  of  the  girl  is  a  little  contradictory.  Could  even  such  a  love  as 
hers  transform  the  spoilt,  light-tongued  little  Gk>thenburg  beauty,  who  pre- 
viously is  apparently  of  a  very  commonplace  mind,  into  the  deep-souled, 
intensely  passionate  girl  whose  purity  of  thought  almost  blots  out  her  sin, 
and  who  writes  on  her  death-bed  thus  to  hfer  mother,  "  I  know  one  word  of 

mine  will  set  him  free,  but  I  will  not  say  it He  could  not  return  to  his 

work— his  wife,  his  children.  It  would  torture  him  to  death.  .The  punish- 
ment would  be  greater  than  the  crime The  knowledge  that  he  has  saved 

my  reputation  is  the  only  little  spark  that  keeps  him  to  life.  Shovdd  I 
extinguish  itf  Gladly,  gladly.  Might  they  say  of  me  *The  loose-lived 
wench!*  I  would  smile  at  it,  but— what  of  him?**  And  what,  one*s  prosaic 
self  is  prompted  to  ask,  of  the  wife  g^rown  faded  and  old  with  household 
cares  and  frequent  child-bearing?  Perhaps  Kolon,  whose  clever  pen  has 
conjured  so  beautiful  and  thrilling  a  story  out  of  a  guilty  and  selfish  pas- 
sion, may  some  day  use  his  talents  on  behalf  of  the  ordinary  faced,  weary 
housemother,  whose  troubles  and  resigned  soul-warping  grubbing  about 
amongst  the  children  she  has  brought  into  the  world  with  pain,  might 
sanctify  her  and  vest  her  with  sufficient  beauty  to  retain  the  aiffections  of 
the  man  who  has  sworn  to  love  and  cherish  her  till  death. 


THE  FOREIGN  PERIODICALS. 


lor 


FRENCH  REVIEWS. 

Various  articlM  from  the  latest  French  periodicals  will  be  found  ezten- 
'  siy^y  noticed  among  leading  articles  of  the  month. 

How  many  among  the  readers  of  M.  Fritz  Dubois^s  article  in  the  Revue 
dee  Deux  Mondee  will  know,  until  he  has  told  them,  where  the  island  of 
Bali  isf  And  even  when  they  have  learnt  its  latitude  and  longitude,  and 
transpcniied  themselves  in  thought  to  the  Dutch  Archipelago  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  how  much  the  wiser  are  they  as  to  its  geology,  climate,  native  in- 
habitants, and  history?  So  little,  indeed,  do  most  of  us  know  that  we  are 
hardly  aware  of  the  desire  to  know  any  more.  Nevertheless,  in  a  page  or 
two  M.  Dubois  awakens  interest,  and  the  charm  of  being  introduced  to  a 
world  new  to  their  experience  will  probably  constrain  most  of  the  readers 
who  begin  to  read  his  paper  to  continue  to  the  end.  Bali^s  fertile  shores 
lie  to  the  southeast  of  Java,  and  the  Dutch  government  spread  to  them 
no  longer  ago  than  1846.  Of  nine  settlements  into  which  the  island  is  di- 
vided, seven  remained  independent  under  native  administrators,  two  fell 
under  Dutch  jurisdiction.  So  successful  and  sympathetic  has  the  Dutch 
treatment  of  natives  been,  according  to  M.  Dubois's  account,  that  there  is 
no  need  to  maintain  their  power  over  the  gentle  people  by  armed  force.  A 
resident's  umbrella  is  the  only  sign  that  ia  needed  of  executive  authority, 
and  the  Landraad  or  Dutch  tribunal  provides  for  the  judicial  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  foreigners.  These  affairs  are  considerable,  for  the 
island  is  not  without  a  certidn  commercial  importance.  It  is  said  to  supply, 
amongst  other  things,  almost  the  whole  of  the  Mocha  coffee  consumed  in 
the  worid.  The  seed  was  introduced  by  Arabs,  and  the  coffee  trade  is 
entir^y  in  their  hands.  Contraband  opium  trade  is  largely  conducted  by 
Chinese.  Armenians,  scattered  all  over  the  world,  haVe  also  a  commercial 
colony  here.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  addicted  to  agricultural  pursuits. 
Their  principal  amusement  consists  in  very  elaborate  dancing.  Their  only 
vice  is  a  love  of  cock-fighting  The  most  civilized  native  religion  is  Hin- 
duism, which  was  introduced  originally  from  the  island  of  Java,  but  they 
have  also  the  worship  and  fear  of  demons,  in  relation  to  which  the  Dutch 
oflicials  carefully  abstain  from  interfering  with  their  harmless  rites.  The 
terms  on  which  the  Dutch  officials  live  with  the  priests  and  sultans  of  the 
Island  are  so  friendly  and  simple  that  in  1882  some  of  the  sultans  proposed 
to  hand  over  their  sultanates  to  the  Dutch  government,  opining  that  it 
was  on  the  whole  better  than  their  own.  The  Dutch  government  declined 
to  consider  the  proposal  until  all  seven  sultans  were  of  one  mind  upon  the 
matter.  The  federation  of  Bali  is  therefore  still  to  be  accomplished,  but 
the  scheme  ia  not  abandoned.  It  is  only  left  like  other  federation  schemes 
to  reform  itself  peacefully  into  fruition. 

Other  interesting  articles  in  a  very  interesting  number  are  the  "  Poor  in 
England,**  by  M.  Julien  Decrais,  in  which  he  dwells  chiefly  with  horror  for 
the  need,  but  with  great  sympathy  and  admiration  for  the  exertions  of 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Children.  M.  Brunetifere,  in  the  number 
for  June  Ist,  has  an  analytical  article  upon  the  probable  novel  of  the 
future,  in  which  he  is  quite  sure  of  one  thing,  that  the  Naturalistic  school 
has  had  its  day,  but  does  not  take  upon  himself  to  decide  between  the 
respective  merits  of  M.Maral  Provost,  M.Rosny,  and  M.Paul  Marguerite, 
whose  names  as  novelists  of  the  latest  schools  are  now  prominently  before 
the  Parisian  public. 


Svensk  Tidskrilt.— Upsala. 

An  Apology  for  our  Times.    Per  Trywg. 
srydayTowxi  Life  in  Italy.  Oecllia  waem. 


Everyday 

August  Blanche  as  Author.' 
Poems  by  Axel  Karlfeldt. 
A  Journey  from  Teheran  to  Kashgar. 
Hedin, 


Nils  Erdmann. 


Svenj 


TiUkueren  .—Copenhagen. 

The  Tendency  of  the  Nineteenth-Oentury  Lit- 
erature.   L>r.  Schaadorph. 
Reminiscences  of  Macedonia.  Dr.  K.  F.  Kinch. 
Talleyrand's  Memoirs.    II.    N.  Neergaard. 
The  Theatres.    Vilhelm  MOller. 


Samtiden.— Bergen. 


Chr.  OoIIin. 
•^The    Last  or 


The  Struggle  for  Existence. 
Hermann   Sudennann   and 

Sodom  "  Ola  Hansson. 
Petit  Poemes    en    Prose,   par 

Translated  by  Q.  O. 
Aristotle  on  Tne  CX)n8titutlon  of  Athens.  Th. 

Gfomperz. 


Baudelaire. 


FRENCH. 


Nouvelle  Revue.— June  1. 

The  Three  Talleyrands.     Th.  Fanck  Bren- 

tano. 
Round  the  Peloponneasus.  Charles  de  Moury. 
The  Future  of  the  Bench.    Adolphe  Quillot. 
Algeria  before  the  Senate.    Chanes  Roussel. 
The  Romance  of  Mont  St.   Michel.    Mme. 

Stanislas  Meunier. 
The  Future  of   the   Contemporary   NoveL 

Antoine  Albalat. 
An  Authentic  Tale  from  the  Thousand  and 

One  Nights.    Henri  de  Nimal. 
On  Duels.    0.  Senechal. 
The  University   F6tes    at    Lausanne.      A. 

Oueet. 

June  16 

A  Sick  Cat    M.  Pierre  LoU. 

Foreign  Society  of  the  Last  Half -Century  in 

Paris.    Comte  Fkul  Vasili. 
The  Future  of  the  Bench.  M.  Adolphe  Guillot 
Germs  and  Dust    (A  Dialogue.}    M.   Leon 

Daudet. 
General  Grttnne  and  Austria  In  1889.     M. 

Henri  Welschinger. 
The  Romance  of  Mont  St.    Michel.     Mme. 

Stanislas  Meunier. 
Persian  Society.    Ahmed  Bey. 
Blind.    Mme.  Jeanne  Mairet 
The  Origin  of  the  Name  of  Napoleon.  Rodo* 

canacHi. 
A  New  Form  of  Revolution  in  Belgium.    M. 

Edgar  Monteil. 


Among  the  articles  in  the  Oazette  des  Beaux  Arts  are  a  sculptural  study, 
beautifully  illustrated,  of  the  Subiaco,  "  Niobide,"  and  a  notice  of  the  Litho- 
graphical  Exhibition,  which  is  also  well  and  fully  illustrated.  There  is 
also  an  article  upon  the  Exhibition  of  Arts  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
which  is  chiefly  illustrated  by  specimens  of  furniture.  The  series  of  min- 
iaturists is  continued  by  a  paper  on  a  Book  of  Hours  illuminated  for  Pope 
Alexander  VI.  by  one  of  the  same  brilliant  Flemish  school  to  which  Alex- 
andre Baling  belonged.  The  work  is  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  Flemish 
woric,  and  it  seems  to  be  clearly  indicated  by  the  detail  of  the  work  that 
it  was  designed  for  the  famous  pope.  History,  which  has  to  some  extent 
removed  the  weight  of  the  monstrous  accusations  which  lay  against  him, 
has  proved  against  him  the  lesser  crinid  that  he  had  no  love  for  books  or 
art.  It  is  a  little  difiSoult,  therefore,  to  account  for  so  magnifloent  an 
order  g^ven  by  him,  and  M.  Pavlonski  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  a 
well-intentioned  present  from  the  young  Cardinal  Oermani,  who  owed 
much  to  the  pope,  and  was  himself  so  passionate  a  lover  of  fine  manuscripts. 


Revue  det  Deux  Mondes.— June  1. 

The  Reconstruction  of  France  in   1800.    M. 

Talne. 
Modem.    M.  H.  Rabusson. 
The  Tradition  of  Latin  in  France.  M.  Michel 

A  Week  in  the  Island  of  Bali.    M.  Dubois. 
An  Eighteenth  Century  Young  Lady     M.  P. 

Godet 
The  Rivalry  of  Industrial  Arte  In  Europe. 

M.  E.  Planchut 
The  Exhibitions  of  1891.     M.  George  Lafe* 

nestre. 
A  German  Explorer  in  Africa.    M.  G.  Val- 

bert 
The  Novel  of  the  Future.    M,  Brunetiera 

Jime  16. 

Modem.    (Last  Part)    M.  Henry  Rabusson. 
St  Francis  of  Assisi.    M.  Arvede  Barine. 
Mirabeau.    M.  Meyreres. 


lOt! 


THE  REyiElV  OF  REVIEil'S. 


Literary  and  Historic  Curiosities.  (The 
Duchess  and  the  Dulce  of  Newcastle^  M. 
E^mile  Montecrut. 

The  Idea  of  Culpability.    M.  Q.  Tarde. 

The  Poor  in  England.    M.  Julien  Decrais. 

The  CivU  War  in  Chili. 


Qaxette  des  Beaux  Arts.— May  1. 
Salons    of   the  Champs    EUviK^es  and 


(First   article.)     M. 


The 

Champs  de    Mars. 

Edouard  Rod. 
The  Subiaco  Niobide.    Marcel  Reymond. 
Lithorraphical  Exhibition.    Henri  Beraldi. 
Exhibition   of  Early   Century   Art.    M.  de 

Champeaux. 
Pope  Alexander  Borgia's  Book  of  Hours. 

M.  Gustave  Pavlonski. 


ITALIAN. 


La  Nuova  Antologia.— June  1. 

Leo  XIIL  and  Socialism.    R  Bonghi. 

Leopardi  as  a  Philologist.    Q.  Setti. 

Italy  and  Her  African  Colonies.    L  Fran 
chetU. 

Oeasi  and  Casati :  Fifteen  Years  in  the  Sou- 
dan.   F.  Cardon. 

Lynch-law  and  the  Italio- American  Oonilict. 
P.  Nocito. 

June  101. 

MysUoal  and  Pafan  Italy.    Q.  Barsellotti. 

Tne  Talleyrand  Memoirs.    E.  Masi. 

The  First  Falsehood  (comedy  in  three  acts). 

Leo  di  CastelnuoTO. 
Future  Literature.    A.  Oraf. 
An  Unexplored  World.    F.  Por^no. 
The  Worfcmen's  School-teacher  (norelette). 

E.  de  Amicis. 
Maritime  Owventions.    M.  Ferraris. 

La  Rassegna  Narionale.— June  1. 

Silvio  Pellico  in  Relation  to  Women.    G.  B. 

Ghirardl. 
The  Poet's  Villa.    8.  Rumor. 
The  Homestead  Applied  to  the  Colonisation 

of  Sardinia.    Santangelo-Spoto. 
Gabriele  d'Annunsio.    Q.  Fortebraoci. 
Commentators  on  the  Creation  (continued). 

A.  Stoppani. 
A  Posthumous  Work  by  Major  Baritelot.  O. 

Urabinski. 

June  1ft. 
On  the  Labor  Question— Encyclical  of  Leo 

xni. 

London  Life,  Y.  Grouse-shooting.    Roberto* 

Rtuart. 
Secondary  Classical  Schools.    F.  Bonatelli. 
The  Three  Bulgarias.    G.  Marootti. 
Fra  Bartolommeo.  Granfranceeco  da  Venecia. 
Darkest  Africa.   F.  Oallo. 


La  Scuola  Poaitiva June  1. 

The  Amplification  of  Eridence  in  Criminal 

Cases.    L  Carelli. 
The  First  of  May.    F  8.  Nittl. 
The  Classical  Idea  of  Theft.    G.  FioreUi. 

June  16. 

The  Competence  of   Penal  Sentences.     R 

Garofalo. 
Criminality  in  Italy.    E.  Ferri. 
Anomalies    in    Penalties    for    AsMult    6. 

Sighele. 

La  CiviltA  Cattollca.-- June  6. 

The  Papal  Encyclical  CLatin). 

The  Third  Centenary  of  S.  Louis  Oonxaga. 

June  90. 

The  Papal  Encyclical  (Latin). 
The  Migrations  of  the  Hlttim. 
Natural  Science. 


ITALIAN   MAGAZINES. 

Italian  Views  of  the  Papal  Encyclical. — The  subject  par  excellence  of 
the  Italian  reviews  this  month  is  naturally  the  Papal  Encyclical  on  the 
Labor  Question.  The  most  important  pronouncement  is  contributed  by  the 
Liberal  Nuova  Antologia^  which  deals  really  effectively  with  the  subject  in 
an  appreciative  article  from  the  prolific  pen  of  Bignor  Bonghi.  He  begins 
with  the  rranark  that  ^  the  Encyclical  bears  no  sign  of  haste.    It 


clear  proof  of  slow,  calm  and  careful  consideration.  Modem  legislation, 
as  a  rule,  is  carried  through  in  a  hurry. ...  No  one  speaks  with  authority, 
and  no  one  expects  to  be  listened  to  as  an  authori^.  The  Pope,  on  the 
other  hand,  speaks  like  a  man  who  does  not  doubt  that  a  large  number  of 
persons  will  believe  what  he  says.^  It  is  a  sign  of  *^the  noble  soul  and 
high  intellect  of  Leo  XUI.^  that  he  should  have  spoken  out  so  cotirage- 
ously  on  so  difficult  a  problem,  but  whilst  fully  indorsing  the  view  of  the 
Pontiff  that  the  true  remedy  for  o«r  social  disorders  lies  not  in  socialistic 
nostrums  but  in  a  return  to  the  true  teachings  of  Christianity  and  the 
Church,  Signor  Bonghi  doubts  whether  the  democracy  will  ever  accept  the 
intervention  of  the  diurch. 

**  Atheism  is  making  way  amongst  the  working  classes,  and  the  democ- 
racy at  least  of  the  towns  is  more  rebellious  than  any  one  against  religious 
and  spiritnal  authority.  The  God  in  whose  name  the  C%urch  speaks  is  in 
alliance  with  the  capitalist,  than  whom  the  working-man  has  in  his  own 
opinion  no  more  bitter  enemy.  Thus  in  future,  if  the  poor  man  is  to  enjoy 
life,  the  first  necessity  is  to  abolish  God." 

Signor  Bonghi  notes  as  one  of  the  most  important  points  of  the  Ency- 
clical that  it  summons  the  state  to  assist  In  the  work  of  social  reconstruc- 
tion.   **  But  it  is  not  surprising  that  Leo  XIII.,  having  called  in  the  aid  of 

the  state,  should  immediately  restrict  its  right  of  intervention Possibly 

the  uncertainty  existing  in  the  mind  of  the  Pontiff  between  the  necessity 
of  co-operation  with  the  state  on  the  one  side,  and  on  tbe  other  his  repug- 
nance to  state  intervention,  has  resulted  in  some  of  his  proposals  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  Encycliciu  being  less  clear  and  precise  than  in  the 
former.**  In  conclusion,  Bonghi  is  of  opinion  that  useful  as  the  Encyclical 
will  be  as  determining  the  position  of  the  Church  towards  socialism,  it 
cannoUbear  any  immediate  fruit;  the  working  classes  are  too  mudi  alien- 
ated from  the  Church,  and  it  will  be  the  work  of  years  to  win  them  back. 
**  In  the  mean  while  the  Holy  Father  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the  par- 
ish priest  of  Pourmies,  who,  careless  of  self,  fiung  himself  between  the 
people  and  the  soldiers  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, thereby  showing  practically  how  strong  in  the  Catholic  priesthood 
there  is  the  spirit  of  love  and  charity,  has  done  more  to  inspire  the  work- 
ing classes  with  faith  in  religion  than  any  Encyclical  is  capable  of  doing.** 

The  CivUtd  Cattolica  (Jesuit  organ)  reprints  the  Encyclical  in  extenso 
in  the  two  June  numbers,  the  first  time  in  Latin,  the  second  in  Italian. 
It  describes  it  as  **a  word  of  comforting  hope  in  the  midst  of  deq)eration,** 
and  reproduces  the  views  of  the  Italian  press,  many  favorable  comments 
having  been  made  by  Liberal  and  non-Catholic  newspapers.  The  Bauegna 
Nationale  (Catholic  and  anti-clerical)  also  reprints  the  Encyclical,  with  an 
introductory  note  from  the  editor  expressive  of  profound  admiration  and 
complete  agreement,  so  also  does  the  little  CtUtura  (Signor  Bonghi*s 
organ),  together  with  an  appreciative  notice  from  Professor  Graziani, 
who,  however,  accuses  the  Holy  Father  of  historical  inaccuracy  in  defin- 
ing the  rights  of  private  property  as  an  eternal  law,  whereas,  in  reality, 
it  was  preceded  in  the  early  ages  by  collective  ownership,  which  exists  even 
now  in  certain  uncivilized  communities.  He  concludes,  ^  It  is  a  matter  for 
rejoicing  that  the  Holy  Father  should  have  gjasped  the  urgent  importance 
of  the  labor  question,  and  that  his  voice,  which  has  so  often  been  raised  in 
violent  and  unjust  invective  against  liberal  institutions,  should  to-day  pro- 
nounce words  of  peace  and  harmony  full  of  aspiration  towards  a  better 
social  condition.  Thus  alone  can  the  Church  become  more  human,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  divine." 


5^^f»ur.— The  Sphitur  may  be  called  the  German  monthly  for  psychical 
research.  Its  aim  is  to  discuss  and  examine  all  supernatural  occur- 
rences and  forces  in  men  and  nature.  The  editor  is  Dr.  HQbbe-Sohleiden, 
and  the  magazine  may  be  obtained  from  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  TrQbner  and 
Co.,  and  from  the  International  News  Co.,  New  York. 
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THE  DUTCH  MAGAZINES. 

F.  J.  HooijeTf  in  De  Oida  for  June,  has  an  article  on 
Tolstoi's  c<Mnedy,  "The  Fruits  of  Civilization,"  of  which 
a  very  complete  abstract  is  given. 

The  piece  has  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  European  pub- 
lic, which  no  longer  expected  any  such  lighter  work  from 
Tolstoi's  hand.  The  figure  of  the  famous  poet  had,  in 
recent  times,  been  more  or  less  lost  sight  of.  It  had  been 
merged  in  that  of  the  prophet,  the  gloomy  latter-day 
saint,  a  second  John  the  Baptist,  with  a  leathern  girdle 
round  his  loins.  Tolstoi's  latest  philosophico-social  de- 
velopment, Uie  "Kreutzer  Sonata,^  seemed  decisive  in 
this  respect.  Both  his  own  countrymen  and  foreigners 
began  to  be  seriously  uneasy  lest  the  balance  of  this 
wonderful  mind  should  finally  have  been  destroyed  by 
his  perpetual  and  obstinate  brooding  over  the  "  state  of 
salvation''  for  mankind.  Tolstoi's  reasoning  began  to 
pcurtake  of  Uie  nervous  harping  on  one  overmastering 
thought,  the  endless  revolving  in  one  circle  of  ideas, 
which  characterise  the  sufferer  from  mania.  All  his 
creations  became  gray,  bizarre,  melancholy.  ...  In  this 
comedy,  however,  we  see  that  Uie  artistic  instinct  is  still 
alive,  though  the  aposUe  still  stands  in  the  backg^tmd 
with  uplifted  hand,  ready  to  begin  preaching.  This  is  an 
encouraging  sign,  for  I  believe  that  Count  Tolstoi's  true 
vocation  lies  primarily  where  he  has  of  late  years  been 
imwiling  to  seek  it,  in  his  artistic  and  creative  faculty. 
.  .  .  **TheFruit8of  Civilization,"  is  not,  strictiy  speaking, 
a  comedy  so  much  as  a  dramatic  sketch,  a  fierce  satire, 
in  four  acts,  on  the  society  of  the  present  day.  .  .  . 
Whether  Tolstoi  is  right  in  calling  some  acts  of  folly  on 
the  part  of  St.  Petersburg  notabilities— some  morbid  phe- 
nomena and  accidental  excrescences  connected  with  hu- 
man progress— the  fruits  of  civilization,  we  need  not 
inquire.  The  comedy  in  itself,  is  characteristic  enough 
to  excite  interest  as  a  picture  of  social  life  in  Russia. 
The  scenes  q>arkle  with  vivid  color,  and  every  figure  is 
alive. 

Max  Rooses  contributes  an  article  on  "  The  New  Mu- 
seom  at  Antwerp,"  opened  last  August  on  the  site  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva's  palace.  The  museum,  which  older  visitors 
to  Antwerp  will  remember,  was  the  former  church  of  the 
Minorite  Friars,  and  its  narrow  escape  from  destruction 
in  1873,  when  the  old  ^  Stadsvaag  "  was  burnt  down,  in- 
duced the  authorities  to  take  measures  for  transfeiring 
the  collection  elsewhere.  The  666  pictures  of  1878  (in- 
cluding, however,the  best-known  masterpieces  of  Flemish 
painting  which  have  escaped  the  all-devouring  Louvre) 
have  now  increased  to  1200.  Max  Rooses's  article  would 
form  an  excellent  guide  to  the  museum;  and  he  gives 
some  interesting  information  about  modem  Belgian  ar- 
tists. Louis  Couperus,  author  of  "Noodlot"  (recentiy 
published  in  English  by  Mr.  Heinemann  as  "■  Footsteps  of 
Fate") ,  contributes  a  rather  morbid  fin-de-siicle  sketch 
called  "  A  Longing " ;  Prof.  A.  G.  van  Hamel  writes  on 
"French  Versification." 

The  first  article  in  Vragen  des  Tijds  is  political,  and  of 
no  great  interest  to  outsiders.  The  others  are  "  The  Beet- 
root Sugar  Industry  in  Holland,''  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Bruinsma, 
and  the  first  of  a  series  of  "Reli^on  and  Science,?  by 
Dr.  H.  W.  Waalewijn.  The  latter  contains  nothing  partic- 
ularly noteworthy,  though  the  concluding  remark  may 
be  quoted.  After  pointing  out  that  fanaticism  and  intol- 
erance are  not  confined  to  the  champions  of  orthodoxy, 
the  author  goes  on  to  say,  "  The  would-be  freethinker  is 
of  opinion  that  any  one  can  accept  a  new  theory  of  life 
(by  preference,  his  own)  at  a  moment's  notice,  as  easily 
as  be  would  put  on  another  coat ;  but  he  thus  shows  that 
he  does  not  even  know  what  a  theory  of  life  is." 


THE  SPANISH   MAGAZINES. 

In  the  Revista  Contemporanea  for  May  30th,  Don  Mel- 
chior  de  Palau  concludes  his  notes  on  the  "Literary 
Events  of  1890."  The  Marquis  de  NadaiUac  contributes 
the  first  part  of  a  paper  (continued  in  the  number  for 
Jime  15tii)  on  "The  Progress  of  Anthropology,"  and  Don 
Carlos  Soler  Arques  continues  a  story  which  has  been 
running  for  some  months  under  the  titie  of  "  Here  and 
There."  The  most  important  feature  of  the  mid-monthly 
number  is  the  first  half  of  the  character  sketch  of  Pope 
Leo  Xni.,  translated  from  the  Review  op  Reviews  by 
Don  R.  Alvarez  Sereix.  Sefior  Canovas  contributes  the 
first  part  of  a  story  of  child-life,  called  "Rosarito,"  and 
Don  Damian  Isem  his  fourth  article  on  "  Forms  of  Gov- 
ernment." From  the  "Political  Smnmary,"  it  would  ap- 
pear Sunday  labor  and  banking  questions  are  the  subjects 
which  just  now  most  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Spanish 
opposition.  The  "Foreign  Summary"  contains  the  fol- 
lowing pcu'agraph  relating  to  the  Pope's  Encyclical : — 

"  Though  at  first  the  papers  of  the  extreme  Italian  party 
(Jtalianissimi)  appeared  to  receive  with  a  certain  indif- 
ference the  admirable  Encyclical  of  Leo  XIII.  on  the  La- 
bor Question,  tiie  profound  sensation  which  this  notable 
document  has  created,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  has 
forced  them  to  turn  their  attention  to  it,  and  the  more 
weighty  ones  have  joined  in  the  universal  applause  called 
forth  by  the  lofty  ideas  and  the  moderation  of  this  utter- 
ance, coinciding  with  the  practical  application  of  the 
remedies  required  by  the  social  problem.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  anything  more  beautiful  than  the  passages 
in  which  Leo  XIII.  describes  tiie  life  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians, or  more  cogent  examples  for  imitation  than  those 
which  he  drew  from  the  efforts  made  by  the  Chris- 
tian labor  corporations,  and  by  so  many  eminent  men 
who,  in^ired  by  the  Goispel,  and  making  themselves,  as 
it  were,  companions  of  the  workers,  are  consecrating  their 
fortunes  and  their  talents  to  the  solution  of  the  social 
problem.  A  very  fine  passage,  also,  is  that  in  which  the 
Pontiff  describes  true  charity,  invoking  the  definition  of 
the  Apostle  Paul.  It  is  not  strange  that  His  Holiness's 
Encyclical  should  have  made  in  all  directions  so  deep  an 
impression." 

VAven^  for  May  81st  contains  a  story  by  C.  Bosch  de 
la  Trinxera,  "El  Piano  de  Manubri"  ("The  Barrel  Or- 
gan"), the  continuation  of  Manuel  de  Bofarull's  collection 
of  Arabic  proverbs,  a  poem  by  J.  Maragall,  the  fifth  in- 
stalment of  J.  Casas-Carbo's  "  Studies  of  the  Catalan  Lan- 
guage," and  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Bonifaci, 
on  the  Art  Exhibition  at  Barcelona.  The  last  named  is 
accompanied  by  the  only  illustration  {gravat  in  the  Cata- 
lan tongue)  published  in  this  nimiber,  a  view  of  the  Ex- 
hibition building,  or  Palau  de  Bellas  Arts.  Reproduc- 
tions of  some  of  the  pictures  exhibited  are  promised  for 
the  next  number. 

Eiparla  Modema  for  June  contains  the  Bishop  of 
Oviedo's  third  and  last  article  on  "The  Ancient  Civiliza- 
tion of  the  Philippine  Islands."  Don  Antonio  Rubio  y 
Lluch  continues  his  studies  of  "Columbian  Poets.'' 
Eugenio  Selles  contributes  a  short  story,  "  A  Nineteenth 
Century  Alchemist."  Sefior  Castelar,  in  his  "Cronica  In- 
temacional,"  discusses,  among  other  subjects,  the  Pope's 
Encyclical  and  its  beuing  on  social  questions,  religious 
intolerance  in  Russia,  and  the  position  of  the  Jews.  The 
foreign  section  contains  translations  of  short  stories  by 
Turgenieff  and  Baxb^y  d'Aurevilly,  Zola's  article  on 
Chateaubriand,  and  a  paper  on  Ibsen's  plays  by  a  writer 
who  gives  only  his  initials— "A.  V." 


POETRY  AND  ART. 


POETRY. 

The  Ctntury  Macasint.— July. 
ReBtraint    Margaret  Croaby. 
CbattertoD  In  Holbom.    EriMSat  Rhys. 
July.    Heniy  Tyrrell. 
Love  Letten.    C.  P.  Cranch. 
The  Drummer.    Heuy  Ames  Blood. 
For  Helen.    Grace  H.  Duffleld. 

Harper's  Macasine.-July. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  George  William 
Curtis. 

Scribner's  Magasine.-July. 

Horace,  Book  IH.    Ode  XVUI— To  Faunus. 

(Translation.)  Henry  Herbert 
Two  on  the  Terrace.  John  Hay. 
Corban.    Mrs.  James  T.  Fields. 

The  Chautauquan.— July. 

The  Swans  at  ttoglan.    Clinton  Scollard. 
To  the  Refonner.    Marie  Bruncan. 
Ballad  of  Swarin  the  Sea  King.    Katharin 
Lee  Bates. 

The  Cosmopolitan.— July. 

Texas.    Dell  Dowler  Ringeling. 
A  Friend.    Willis  Boyd  Allen. 

The  New  England  Magasine.-July. 

Hers  in  All  Things.   Philip  Bourke  Marston. 

Small  and  Gmat    P.  H.  Savage. 

The  Daisies.    C.  Gordon  Rogers. 

The  City  of  the  Dead.    Lawrence  Maynard. 

Lippincott's  Magasine.-July. 

Rosebud  and  Rose.    Henry  Collins. 
Triumph.    Helen  Gray  Cone. 
Sunshine  and  Rain.    Charlee  Henry  LOdera. 
Overthrown.    Charlotte  Melleu  Packard. 
Anger.    Douglas  Sladen. 

Belford's  Magaaine.— July 

An  Old  Oak.    Henry  Jerome  Stockard. 
The  Miner.    John  E.  Barrett. 
The  Gates  Ajar.    Albert  B.  Paine. 
Where  Art  Thou?    James  Schonberg. 
A  Memory.    John  D.  Barry. 
Proee  and  Poetry.    Earle  Marble. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly.—July. 
When  with  Thy  Life  Thou  Didst  Encompass 
Mine.    Philip  Bourke  Maraton. 

Overland  Monthly.—July. 

Longing.    C.  F.  S. 

That  Charmed  Life.    Lillian  H.Shuey. 

Magaaine  of  American  History. -July. 
To  My  BookK    Caroline  Elisabeth  Norton. 

Poet  Lore.— July. 

The  Text  of  Shakespeare,  Dr.  Horace  How- 
ard FumesB. 

The  Plot  of  "As  You  Like  It."  C.  WurU- 
burg. 

Ballad  to  Chaucer.  (ATramUation.^  Charles 
Flint  McClumpha, 

AtalanU.— July. 
The  Wind  that  Kissed  the  Roees.    Helen  M. 

Bumside.  .  „     .,_ 

The   Brook.    From  the  German  of  Goethe 

C.  R.  Haines. 

English  Illustrated.— July. 
The  Old  Rocking  Horse.    Violet  Vane. 


POETRY    IN    THE    MAGAZINES. 

Henry  Jerome  Stockard,  in  Belford^B  for  July,  compares  in  veme  th^ 
Union  to  "^  An  Oak.'' 

Brave  monarch  of  the  forest,  armies  warred 
Around  thee  once;  the  scathful  shot  and  shell 
Like  bolts  of  death  among  thy  branches  fell, 
And  thee  unto  thine  utmost  being  jarred. 
Yet  thou,  though  wasted  then  and  battle-scarred, 
Seared  even  with  the  flaming  breath  of  hell. 
Art  sU^ncher  grown.    And  thou  art  typical 
Of  thi»  great  Union,  in  whose  cause  was  marred 
Thy  massive  bole;  Uioee  woimds  are  healed,  and  all 
The  closer  for  them  now  thy  bark  doth  bind; 
While,  'neath  thy  corrugations,  so  are  twined 
And  locked  round  many  a  deep-embedded  ball 
The  stem,  warped  fibres  of  thy  life,  that  vain 
Were  brawniest  blows  to  wedge  thy  heart  in  twain  1 


"A  Friend"  is  the  subject  of  a  beautiful  poem  by  Willis  Boyd  Allen,  vi 
the  Cosmopolitan  for  July : 

Who  is  thy  Friend?    Not  she  who  meekly  bears 
Thy  burden,  imcomplaining,  with  her  own. 
But  she  who  unto  thee  oft-times  has  shown 
How  to  subdue,  make  helpmates  of  thy  caree; 
Thy  days  of  anguish  in  the  desert  shares, 
Takes  from  thy  faltering  hand  the  flinty  stone. 
Gives  it  back  bread ;  nor  gives  that  alone. 
But  adds  the  Word  of  Life— nay,  even  dares 
Cut  deep  with  surgeon's  knife,  if  but  to  save    - 
Thy  sold  from  deadlier  wound;  heals  with  a  word. 
Restores  shield,  helmet,  flight-discarded  sword, 
And  bids  thee  battle  bravely  to  the  end, 
That  end,  the  eternal  God — no  earthly  grave. 
Can  such  bef    Ay,  I  know.     I  have  a  Friend. 


The  following  lines  "To the  Reformer,*"  by  Marie  Bruneau,  appear  in  TAe 
Chautauquan  for  July: 

O  thou  who  pinest  for  the  truth  to  grow 

In  weedy  waste  or  on  the  steppes'  wan  snow. 

Who  criest  out  thine  anguish,  moaning  low. 

While  Time  pours  from  his  urn  the  years  in  evaa  flow, 

Be  comforted ;  the  season  waits  a  space. 
As  one,  ere  weighted  words,  scans  the  imconscious  face 
Till  o'er  it,  like  some  pattern  of  rare  lace. 
The  soul's  responsive,  mystic  legends  race. 
All  things  sweep  round  to  him  who  waits. 
Holding  his  breath  in  agony. 
Or  calmly  gazing  toward  eternity, — 
Life's  lessening  thread,  the  open  shears,  the  Fates 
Grown  sweet  to  the  palled  vision, — yet  though  late  it  seems,  nKMtlate» 
Truth's  time  must  surely  come  to  thoee  who,  trusting,  wait. 


POETRY  AND  ART. 


Ill 


ART    !N   THE    MAGAZINES. 

iiagazine  of  Art.— The  greeX  feature  this  month  is  F.  G.  Kitton's  article 
on  the  ^Portraits  of  Thackeray/'  The  ecu'liest  known  portrait  of  him  is 
to  be  found,  says  Mr.  Kitton,  in  a  delicately  tinted  drawing  by  (Jeorge 
Chinnery.  In  this  picture  Thackeray  is  represented  as  a  curly-headed  boy, 
with  large  full  eyes  looking  straight  at  you.  The  next  is  a  bust  by  J. 
Devile,  showing  him  as  he  was  at  eleven  years  of  age.  A  replica  of  this 
was  presented  to  the  National  Portrait  Oallery  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen. 
At  the  Oarrick  Club  there  are  two  drawings  from  the  life  by  Maclise, 
dated  1833  and  1883  respectively.  In  these  Thackeray  is  depicted  as  a 
fashionably  dressed  young  man,  seated  in  a  nigligi  attitude,  and  with 
massive  eyeglass  foppishly  displayed.  Madise  also  includes  him  in  the 
group  of  Fraserians  engraved  for  Fraaer^a  Magazine  January,  1835,  and 
a  few  years  later  again  Maclise  delineated  him  in  a  delicately  penciled 
sketch,  which  Thackeray  himself  copied  so  skilfully  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  detect  any  departure  from  the  original.  This  facsimile  was 
reproduced  by  lithography  for  the  frontispiece  to  **  The  Orphan  of  Pimlico." 
In  1836  Mr.  Frank  Stone  painted  a  life-size  bust  portrait  of  the  novelist, 
but  Mrs.  Ritchie  does  not  consider  it  a  very  good  likeness.  Samuel  Lau- 
rence executed  two  admirable  drawings  in  chalk  about  1853.  Another 
very  successful  portrait  was  painted  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward  in  1854.  This 
shows  Thackeray  in  his  bedroom  study  at  Onslow  Square,  in  dressing- 
gown  and  slippers,  and  sitting  with  a  writing-desk  on  his  knee.  Sir 
John  MiUais's  work,  though  but  a  memory  sketch,  is  so  life-like  that  Sir 
Edgar  Boehm  derived  much  assistance  from  it  for  his  statuette  begun  in 
1860.  The  last  sketch  of  the  novelist  from  the  life  was  made  in  pen  and 
ink  by  Fred.  Walker.  Of  the  posthumous  portraits  of  Thackeray,  Sir 
John  Gilbert's  painting  is  the  best. 

Art  Journal. — The  third  paper  on  the  summer  exhibitions  is  devoted 
to  the  Royal  Academy  and  to  the  New  Gallery,  and  in  it  are  included 
pictures  of  Mr.  J.  MacWhirter,  Mr.  H.  Moore,  and  Mr.  Alfred  East  at 
work  in  their  studios.  Major  Percy  Groves  contributes  a  capital  article 
on  the  four-footed  favorites  of  the  corps  in  Her  Majesty's  service,  though 
it  can  scarcely  be  called  an  art  subject.  These  pets  have  included  goats, 
horses,  a  black  ram,  deer,  antelopes,  dogs,  a  bear,  and  an  elephant,  many 
of  whose  portraits  are  given.  At  Edinburgh  Castle  there  is  a  cemetery 
for  departed  soldiers'  pets ;  it  is  maintained  by  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
different  corps  quartered  in  the  Castle.  Such  inscriptions  as  the  following 
may  be  found  on  the  tombstones;  ^*In  memory  of  Pat,  who  followed  the 
72d  Highlanders  in  Peace  and  War  for  10  years.  Died  9th  March,  1888.'* 
Sir  Philip  Cunliffe  Owen  is  the  subject  of  the  biog^phical  sketch  of  the 
Chiefs  of  our  National  Museums.  He  is  director  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  but  he  is  also  known  as  a  practical  philanthropist  and  a  pro- 
moter of  temperance  and  thrift. 

Portfolio. — Mr.  Hamerton  has  taken  the  Rustic  School  of  Painters  for 
the  subject  of  his  article  on  the  fine  arts  in  France  this  month,  and  be 
discusses  the  works  of  Leopold  Robert,  Jules  Breton,  Troyon,  Millet, 
Rosa  Bonheur,  and  others  who  have  commemorated  pastoral  and  agricul- 
tural life  in  their  pictures.  In  the  noble  "Head  of  a  Lion,"  we  have  the 
portrait  of  a  South  African  lion,  named  Punch,  which  was  for  some  years 
at  the  Zoo.  The  etching  is  from  one  of  the  studies  which  Mr.  Herbert 
Dicksee  made  for  his  picture,  ^The  Dying  Lion,"  exhibited  at  the  Academy 
in  1888. 

Of  the  articles  on  art  in  the  other  magazines,  that  on  the  Punch  artists 
in  the  Contemporary  Reriew  is  one  of  the  most  interesting.  In  the  Cen- 
tury Magazine  Mr.  W.  J.Stillman  continues  his  studies  of  the  Italian  old 
masters  with  an  article  on  "Fra  Bartolommeo  and  Albertinelli."  Miss 
Helen  Zinunem's  contribution  to  ^fa/an^a  is  a  description  of  the  Florentine 
Gallery  of  Tapestry.  She  says,  too,  that  there  is  some  idea  at  the  present 
day  of  resuscitating  the  noble  art.  However  that  may  be,  the  collection 
forms  a  valuable  mine  for  ladies  who  are  skilful  with  their  needle  and 
those  who  wish  to  learn  designing.  In  the  Xewbery  House  Magazine^ 
Mr.  Theodore  Child  begins  a  series  of  papers  on  "Childhood  in  Art,"  his 
first  contribution  dealing  with  "  Boys  and  Girls  from  Old  Florence."  Of 
Tintoret  we  have  no  authentic  biography,  but  Mr.  William  R.  Thayer  has 
got  together  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  Italian  master  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.  The  sculpture  in  the  Royal  Academy  comes  in  for  a 
short  notice  in  Tinsley. 


ART  TOPICS. 

The  Art  Amateur.— July. 

The  Salon  of  the  Champ  de  Mars. 

An  Art  Student's  Holiday  Abroad.  IV.  Bel- 
glum.  (Illus.)    M.  R.  Bradbury. 

Hints  to  Art  Students.    Frank  Fowler. 

St.  Luoia  School  of  Fine  Arts.  (Illus.)  Er- 
nest Knaufft 

Talks  with  ArtUta.    (Illua)    Mr.  A.  F.  Tait. 

"The  Return  of  the  Flock.*'  Charles  Jaeque. 

"The  Mother's  Lamentation."    Schenck. 

Magaxine  of  Art.— July. 

**  Romance  without  Words."  Etching  after 
Wm.  Thorn, 

Thackeray  Portraits.    (Illus.)    F.  G.  Kltton. 

Punch  Artists.    W.  S.  Hunt 

Maddock's  Collection  at  Bradford.  (Illus.) 
B.Wood. 

Hokusai.    (Concluded.)    8.  Bins'. 

The  Artistic  Aspects  or  Figure  Photography. 
(Illus. )    P.  H.  Emerson. 

The  Metal  Ornament  of  Bound  Books.  (Il- 
lus.)   8.  T.  Prldeaux. 

Henry  Stormouth  Leifchlld.  (Illus.)  J. 
Sparkes. 

Art  Journal.— July. 

"Guildford."    Etching  by  Percy  Robertson. 

The  Summer  Exhibitions  at  Home  and 
Abroad.    (Ulus.)    HI.    C.Phillips. 

Regimental  Pets.  (Illus.)  Major  J.  P, 
(TroTes 

The  Clyde  and  the  Western  Highlands,  al- 
ius.)   U.    R.  Walker. 

Sir  Philip  Cunliffe  Owen.  (With  portrait.) 
J.  F.  Boves. 

Photography  by  the  Hand  Camera.     (Illus.) 

Edwin  Long.     (With  portrait.) 

Portfolio.— July. 

"The  Hayfleld."  Etching  after  JuHen  Dupr6, 
"Head  of   a   Lion."     Etching  by   Herbert 

Dicksee. 
"Innsbruck."    After  Clarkson  Stanfleld. 
The    Present    State    of    the    Fine  ArU  (u 

France.    VH.    The  Rustic  School.    (Ulus.) 

P.  G.  Hamerton. 
The  Church  Plate  of  Leicestershire.    (Ulus.) 
Thomas    Rowlandson,  Humorist.      (Illus.) 

F.  G.  Stephens. 
The  Lago  di  Garda.    (Illus.)    E.  M.  Oesa- 

resco. 

L'Art.— June. 

The  Salon  of  the  Champs  Elys^es.  (Illus.) 
n.    L.Benedite. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly.— July. 

Tintoret,  the  Shakespeare  of  Painters.  Wil- 
liam R.  Thayer. 

The  Century  Magazine.—  uly. 

Italian  Old  Masters.    W.  J.Stillman. 
Tao;    the  Way.     An    Artist's   Letter   from 
Japan.    John  La  Farge. 

AUlanta.— July. 

A  Tapestry  Gallery  in  Florence.  (Illua.) 
Helen  Zimmem. 

Contemporary  Review July. 

Punch  and  his  Artists.     M.  H.  Spielmann. 

Month.— July. 

Mr.  Calderon  and  St  Elizabeth.  Rev.  a  F. 
Smith. 

National  Review.— July. 
After  the  Galleries:  A  Studio  Talk. 


Newbery  House.— July. 
Childhood  in  Art.    OIIub.)    T.  Child. 

Tia»ley.->July. 
Sculpture  in  the  Royal  Accdomy. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS. 

LABOR  AND   LIFE   OF  THE   PEOPLE  OF   LONDON.* 
BY  CHARLES  BOOTH. 


chahleb  booth. 


This  is  the  Becaod 
volume  embodying  the 
results  (uid  painstak- 
ing ioqulrlea  institu- 
ted by  Hr,  Charles 
Bootb  into  tlie  actual 
condition  of  the  labor 
and  lUe  of-  the  people 
of  the  RngHali  metrop- 
olis. It  is  a  wonder- 
ful book,  a  monument 
of  work,  which  fills  us 
with  admiratioD  for 
the  patience,  energy, 
and  ability  of  its 
author,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  with  sbome 
For  the  detailed  ■ 


tor  the  tacts  which  it  reveals. 
nation  of  the  actual  facts  there  is  nothing  like  it  in 
literature.  Hr.  Booth,  in  tliis  second  volume,  g:ivee  na  a 
description  of  the. whole  of  London— not  a  bird's-eye 
view,  tnit  taking  it  street  by  street,  describing  the  people 
who  live  in  each  street,  and  giving  the  percentage  of 
the  poverty  in  each  district  In  London,  togeUier  with  a 
maes  of  other  Information  which  has  hitherto  been  un- 
attainable- 
All  the  facts  which  he  has  obtained  are  illustrat«d  by  a 
series  of  maps,  which  show,  by  an  effective  contrast  of 
colors,  the  respective  character  of  each  section  of  popula- 
tion in  each  district.  He  uses  seven  shades  of  color  in 
order  to  indicate  seven  different  classee.  The  black  is  thi 
lowest  grade,  composed  chiefly  of  elements  of  disorder. 
Of  these  there  are  376,000,  or  .0  per  cent.,  in  London. 
Dark  blue  represents  the  poor,  chiefly  consii^ng  of  casual 
laborers  and  others,  who  live  from  hand  t»  mouth  in  a 
coiKlitiou  uf  chronic  want,  and  who  number  310,000,  or  T.5 
per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  light  blue  shows  classes 
eomlDK  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  sliillings  a  week.  Of 
the-ie  there  aro  938,000.  The  great  bulk  of  the  working 
classes  live  in  the  district  marked  purple  or  pink ;  they 
number  a,lfl«,000,  or  51  ,.5  per  cent.  WeU-to-do  families, 
who  keep  one  or  two  servants,  are  marked  red,  while  the 
wealthy  arc  marked  yellow.  The  problem,  therefore, 
which  coufronta  the  social  reformer  in  Loudon  is  made 
visible.     It  is  enough  to  glance  at  the  map  to  see  the  need 
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of  something  being  done.  As  Hr.  Rhodes  regards  it  as  the 
mission  of  British  statesmen  to  point  the  world  red ;  so 
the  minion  of  the  sodal  reformer  is  to  point  Mr.  Booth's 
map  purple  or  pink. 

Mr.  Booth  is  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  great 
In  dealing  with  the  social  problon  in  London  is  the 
ot  the  316,000  persona  whose  houses  are  colored 
dark  blue,— that  Is  to  say,  casual  laborers  and  those  who 
are  in  chronic  want.  This  class  is  three  times  as  numerous 
as  all  those  provided  for  in  public  institutions,  of 
whom  there  are  00,000  in  London,  excluding  sohUers  in 
barracks.  It  is  impossible,  however,  In  the  compass  of  a 
single  page  to  give  an  idea  of  the  wealth  of  material  with 
which  this  book  abounds.  Ur.  Booth  divides  his  ttook  into 
four  ports:  flrst,  London  street  by  street,  which  contains 
statistics  of  poverty,  with  classWcotion  and  description  of 
streets  and  dtaousslon  ot  model  dwellings,  to  which  Uiss 
OctAvia  Hill  and  others  contribute.  The  second  part  is 
devoted  to  central  London,  and  contains  chapters  on  tai- 
loring and  bootmaldng,  Coveut  Garden,  coouoon  lodging- 
houses,  and  homeless  men.  The  third  port  is  devoted  to 
Bouth-lying  Loudon.  South  London  is  much  poorer  than 
East  London.  Thlssection  contains  chapters  on  mlgratioD, 
and  one  on  outlying  London  north  ol  the  Thames. 

The  fourth  part  Is  devoted  to  Loudon  children,  and  dis- 
cusses elementary  and  secondary  education  tor  boys  and 
girls.  Hr.  Booth  has  been  aslsted  by  several  writers, 
whose  papers  appear  in  the  book,  as  well  as  by  many  able 
and  zealous  associates  whose  names  do  not  appear,  for 
they  are  too  numerous.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard 
the  book  as  merely  depressing.  It  is  something  to  have 
the  human  wilderness  mapped  out  and  surveyed,  so  that 
we  can  at  least  know  where  we  are  and  wliat  kind  ot 
work  lies  before  us,  Mr,  Booth,  we  are  glad  to  see,  is  going 
on ;  he  promises  us  a  new  volume,  in  which  he  will  attempt 
to  take  stock  of  all  the  agencies  which  at  present  ore  at 
work  endeavoring  to  improve  the  existing  state  ot  need. 
He  will  compare  the  principles  by  which  they  are  guided, 
one  with  another ;  he  will  contrast  those  districts  which 
are  left  to  themselves  with  those  in  which  religious  or 
philanthropic  work  is  active,  and  so  form  an  estimate  as 
to  the  comparative  value  of  loothods  employed  to  amel- 
iorate the  condition  ot  the  [Kior,  The  work  which  he  has 
undertaken  U  that  which  in  almost  any  other  European 
country  would  have  been  done,  if  done  at  oil,  by  a  state  de- 
partment with  a  national  treasury  at  its  back.  That  It 
should  have  been  undertaken  by  a  handful  of  individuals 
is  one  more  illustration  of  the  indomitable  energy  ot  the 
private  Englishman. 
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with  portraits,  IGmo,  pp.  212.  New  York:  Harper  &  Bros. 
$1.95. 

The  Storv  of  My  Heart:  My  Autobiofirraphy.  By  Richard 
Jefferies.  8vo,  pp.  818.  London:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
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Richard  Redn^ve,  C.  B.  Edited  by  F.  M.  Redgrave.  8vo, 
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ESSAYS.  CRITICISM  AND  BBLLBS-LBTTRBS. 

Studies  of  the  Gods  in  Greece  at  Certain  Sanctuaries  Recently 
Excavated.  Being  Eight  Lectures  given  in  18D0  at  the 
Lowell  Institute  by  Louis  Dyer.  8vo,  pp.  460.  New  York : 
Macmillan  &  Co.    $8.50. 

Philomythus,  an  Antidote  against  Credulity.  A  Discussion  of 
Cardinal  Newman^s  Essays  op  Ecclesiastical  Miracles.  By 
Edwin  A.  Abbott.  Second  Edition.  18mo,  pp.  341.  New 
York:  Macmillan  &.  Co.    $1.85. 

Aristotle  on  the  Art  of  Poetry.    A  Lecture  with  two  appendices 

by  A.  O.  PrickanL    18mo,  pp.  181.    New  York:  Macmillan 

ftOa    $1. 
Browning  as  a  Philosophical  and  Religious  Teacher.    By  Henry 

Jones,  M.  A.    ISmo,  pp.  879.    New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

$8.86. 

iDiaginary  Conversations.  By  Walter  Savage  Landor.  With 
Bibliographical  and  Explanatory  Notes  by  Charles  G. 
Onimp.  vol.  I.  ISmo,  pp.  888.  New  York:  Macmillan  & 
Co.    $1.85. 

The  Writings  of  George  Washington.  Collected  and  edited  by 
Worthington  Chauncey  Ford.  In  14  vols.  Vol.  X.  1788- 
1785.    8vo,  pp.  607.    New  York:  O.P.Putnam's  Sons.    $6. 

Application  and  Achievement:  Essays  by  J. Hazard  Hartsell. 
Edited  by  his  sons.  18mo,  pp.  86a  New  York:  G.P.Put- 
nam's Sons.    $1.50. 

Lamb's  Essays:  A  Biographical  Study.  Selected  and  anno- 
tated by  Elisabeth  Deenng  Hanscom.  16mo,  pp.  881.  Bos- 
ton:  D.  Lothrop  Co.    $1.85. 

Impressions  and  Opinions.  By  George  Moore.  18mo.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.86. 

The  Nunguam  Papers.  By  Robert  Blatchford.  Paper,  8vo, 
pp.  Qffi.    London :  68  Fleet  Street  Is. 

letters  of  John  Keats  to  Fiis  Family  and  Friends.  Edited  by 
Sidney  Colvin.    8vo.    London :  Macmillan  &  Co.    Cs. 

French  Fiction  of  To-Day.  By  Madame  M.  S.  Van  de  Velde.  8 
vols.,  8vo,  pp.  840.    London:    Trischler.    Sis. 

POBTRY   AND    THB    DRAMA. 

Les  Prteieuses  Ridicules,  Comedie  en  Un  Acte.  par  J.  B.  P. 
Molidre  (1660).  With  introduction  and  notes  by  Eugene 
Fasnacht.  18mo,  pp.  111.  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 
85  cents. 

Shakespeare's  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  With  an  introduc- 
tion and  notes  by  K.  Deighton.  ]8mo,  pp.  258.  New  York : 
Macmillan  &  Co.    40  cents. 

Bucolics  and  Georgics.  Virgil.  Edited,  with  introduction  and 
notes,  by  T.  L.  Papillon  and  A.  E.  Haigh.  18mo,  pp.  215. 
New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co.    90  cents. 

JjBkdy  of  the  Lake.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Edited,  with  preface 
and  notes,  by  W.  Minto,  M.  A.  .with  a  map  of  Scott  s  Lake 
District.  16mo,  pp.  248.  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.  90 
cents. 

Shakespeare's  King  Lear.    With    an  introduction   and    notes 

hy  iC.  Deighton.     18mo,  pp.  261.    New  York :  Macmillan  & 

Qo.    40  cents. 
Renascence;  a  Book  of  Verse.   By  Walter  Crane.    4to,  pp.  ITS. 

New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.    $3. 
Karrative  Poems.    By   Alfred  Austin.     13mo,  pp.  194.     New 

York:  Macmillan  &,  Co.    $1.75. 
By  The  Sea,  and  Other  Poems.    By  Fred  Henderson.    Paper, 

16mo,  pp.  4a    London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin.    Is.  6d. 

Sfichael  Villiers,  Idealist.  By  Emily  H.  Hlckey.  8vo,  pp.  198. 
London:  Smith  &  Elder.  Os. 

•The  Golden  Treasuryof  Songs  and  Lyrics.  By  Francis  T.  Pal- 
grave.    8vo,  pp.381.    London:  Macmillan  &  Co.    2s.  6d. 

Poems.  By  George  Wither.  8vo.pp.l91.  London :  Routledge.  Is. 

FICTION. 

^The  Greek  Gulliver.  Stories  from  Lucian.  By  Alfred  J. 
Church,  M.  A.  With  Illustrations  by  C.  O.  Murray.  New 
Edition.  16mo,  pp.  180.  New  York :  Macmillan  <t  Co.  40 
cents. 


In  a  Conning  Tower;  or.  How  I  Took  H.  M.  S.  ** Majestic"  into 
Action.  A  Story  of  Modem  Iron-clad  Warfare.  By  H.  O. 
Amold-Forster.  12mo,  pp.  54.  New  York:  Cassell  Co.  50 
cents. 

A  Group  of  Noble  Dames.  By  Thomas  Hardy.  18mo,  pp.  808. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.    $1.85. 

Captain  Blake.  By  Capt  Charles  KingJJ.  S.  A.  lOmo,  pp.  495. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.    $1.85. 

Di :  A  Story.  By  Squier  I«.  Pierce.  18mo,  pp.  818.  Philadel- 
phia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.    $1. 85. 

On  Ne\v  found  River.  By  Thomas  Nelson  Page.  16mo,  pp.  840. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1. 

Consequences.    By  Egerton  Castle.    16mo,  pp.  417.   New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1. 

Color  Studies,  and  A  Mexican  Campaign.  By  Thomas  A.  Jan- 
vier. 16mo,  pp.  801.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
50  cents. 

Cassell's  Sunshine  Series:  A  Debt  of  Hatred.  By  Georges 
Ohnet.  Translated  by  E.  P.  Bobbins.  New  York :  Cassell  & 
Co.    50  cents. 

A  Romance  of  the  Moors.  By  Mona  Caird.  16mo,  pp.  195. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $1. 

The  Late  Mrs.  Null.  By  Frank  R.  Stockton.  Paper,  12mo.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    50  cents. 

St.  Katherine's  bv  the  Tower.  By  Walter  Besant.  3  vols.  Lon- 
don: Chatto  k  Windus. 

Donald  Ross  of  Heimra.  By  William  Black.  8  vols.  London* 
Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co. 

The  Three  Miss  Kings.  By  Ada  Cambridge.  8vo,  pp.  814. 
London:  Heinemann.    8s.  6d. 

The  Coroner's  Understudy.  By  **  Captain  Coe."  Paper,  8vo. 
London :  Arrowsmith.    Is. 

Footsteps  of  Fate.  By  Louis  Couperus.  Paper,  8vo,  pp.  272L 
London:  Heinemann.    28.  6d. 

The  Hotel  d'Angleterre.  By  Lanoe  Falconer.  Paper,  8vo,  pp 
196.    London :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.    Is.  6d. 

The  Only  Witness.  By  E.  G.  Goodman.  Paper,  pp.  8881  Lon- 
don: Trichsler.  Is. 

Guilty  Bonds.  By  William  Le  Queux.  8vo,  pp.  8ia  London : 
Routledge.  8s. 

An  Old  Maid's  Love.  By  Maarten  Maartens.  3  vols.  London : 
Bentley.    81s.  6d. 

Extenuating  Circumstances.  By  F.  C.  Philips.  Paper,  pp.  108. 
London:  F.  V.  White.    Is. 

The  Bachelor's  Club.  By  Isaac  Zangwill.  8vo,  p.  838.  Lon- 
don: Henry.    Ss.  6d.  ^ 

RELIGION    AND    THEOLOGY. 

Mind  is  Matter;  or,  the  Substance  of  the. Soul.  By  Wm. Hem- 
street    18mo,  pp.  858.  New  York:  Fowler  &  WeWs  Co.    $1. 

The  Authority  of  the  Church  as  set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Praver,  Articles,  and  Canons.  Sermons  Preached  in 
Trinity  Chapel,  New  York,  during  Lent,  1891.  By  Morgan 
Dix,  S.  T.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church.  Paper, 
18mo,  pp.  188.    New  York :  E.  &  J.  B.  Young  &,  Oo. 

The  Bible  and  Modem  Discoveries.  By  Henry  A.  Harper. 
With  map  and  illustrations.  Fourth  edition,  revised,  with 
notes,  errata,  and  appendix.  18mo,  pp.  496.  New  York; 
Macmillan  &  Co.    $8.50. 

Hope:  The  Last  Thing  in  the  World.    By  Rev.  A.  T.  Pierson, 
D.  D.    'The  Fight  of  Faith,  and    the  Cost  of  Character. 
Talks  to  Young  Men  by  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  D.  D.  Two  vol 
umes  of  the  ** Popular  Vellum  Series."    16mo,  pp.  88.    New 
York:  Fleming  H.Revell  Company.    80  cents  each. 

A  Plain  Commentary  on  the  First  Gospel.  By  An  Agnostic 
8vo,  pp.  658.    London:  Williams  &  Norgate.    IQs.  6d. 

SCIENCE    AND    MEDICINE. 

Popular  Lectures  and  Addresses  by  Sir  William  Thomson.  In 
three  volumes.  Vol  I.  Constitution  of  Matter.  Second 
edition,  with  additions  and  corrections.  Vol.  HI.  Naviga- 
tional Affairs.  18mo,  pp.  483—581.  New  York:  Macmillan 
&.  Co.    Each  $8. 

Chemistry  In  Space.  From  Prof.  J.  H.  Van  T.  Hoff's  "Dix 
Annies  dans  THlstoire  d'Une  Theorie."  Translated  and 
edited  by  J. E.  Marsh.  18mo,  pp.  184.  New  York:  Macmil- 
lan &  Co.    $1.10. 

The  "Substantial"  and  the  "Wave"  Theories  of  Sound.  Two 
Letters.  By  A.  Wilford  Hall  and  Sedley  Tavlor.  Pamph- 
let, pp.  85.    New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.    10  cents. 

Lessons  In  Elementary  Biology.  By  Parker  T.  Jeffery.  With  80 
illustrations.      18mo,  pp.  430.    Macmillan.  ^.85. 

Tables  for  the  Determination  of  Minerals  by  Physical  Properties. 
Based  on  the  System  of  Dr.  Albin  Weisbach.  By  Persifor 
Eraser.  Third  edition,  re-written.  18mo,  pp.  116.  Phila. 
delphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.    $8. 

The  Psychology  of  Time:    Historically  and  Philosophically 
Considered,  with  Extended  Experiments.    By  Herbert  Nich. 
ols.    With  tables,  8vo,  pp.  140.    New  York:  H.  Hoi:  &  Co 
$1.60. 
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**  Joe  Brown,**  Doctor,  on  Alcohol Um  and  Its  Cure.  16mo,  pp. 
105.    New  York :  Frances  J.  Barnes.     50  cents. 

Achievements  in  Engineering.  By  L.  F.  Vemon-Harcourt  Svo, 
pp.  811.    London:  Seeley.    Ss. 

Notes  on  Count  Mattei's  Electro- Homceopathlc  Remedies.  Br 
A.S.  Kennedy.  Paper,  pp.  147.  London:  96  Addison  Roaa, 
W.      18. 

Bacteria  and  Their  Products.  By  G.  Sims  Woodhead.  8to,  pp. 
459.    London :  Walter  Scott    8s.  Od. 

Modem  Cremation:  Its  History  and  Practice.  By  Sir  H. 
Thompson.  8vo,  pp.  170.  London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
Trtlbner  &  Co.    2b. 

Glimpses  of  Nature.  By  Andrew  Wilson,  F.  R.  8.  E.  8vo,  pp. 
256.    London:  Chatto  &  Windus.    Ss.  6d. 

The  Insanity  of  Genius.  By  J.  F.  Nisbet  8vo,  pp.  840. 
London:  Ward  &  Downey.    14s. 

Ojrsters,  and  all  about  TheuL  By  J.  R.  Philpots.  2  vols. ,  6vo, 
pp.  1870.    London:  Richardson.    Ids. 

The  Making  of  Flowers.  By  George  Henslow.  8vo,  pp.  168. 
London:  8.  P.  C.  K.    2S.  6d. 

How  To  Read  Faces;  or.  Practical  Phjrsi^niomv  Made  Easy. 
By  James  Coates,  Ph.  D.  8vo,  pp.  126.  Guisgow:  Hay, 
Nisbet  &  Co.    Is. 

LAW.    POLITICS   AND   SOCIETY. 

Through  the  South  and  West  with  the  President  April  14- 
May  15,  1891.  The  only  Complete  and  Authorised  Collec- 
tion of  President  Harrison's  Speeches  made  during  the  Tour. 
Compiled  bv  John  S.  Shriver.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  152.  New 
York:  The  Mail  and  Express.    26  cents. 

Politics  and  Property;  or  Phronocracy.  A  Conipromise  be- 
tween Democracy  and  Plutocracy.  By  Slack  worfnington. 
12mo,  pp.  834.    New  York:  G. P. Putnam's  Sons.    $1.50. 

War.  Reproduced,  with  Amendments,  from  the  Article  in  the 
last  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  to  which  is  ad- 
ded an  Essav  on  Militanr  Literature  and  a  List  of  Books, 
with  brief  Comments  by  Colonel  F.  Maurice.  8vo,  pp.  166. 
New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.    fl.75. 

Studies  in  Constitutional  Law,  France,  England,  and  the  Uni- 
ted States.  By  Emile  Boutmy.  Tnuoslated  by  E.  M.  Dicey. 
With  an  introduction  by  E.  V.  Dicey.  12mo,  pp.  107.  New 
York:  Macmillan  &  Co.    $1.75. 

State  and  Federal  Government  of  Switzerland.  By  John  Mar- 
tin Vincent,  Ph.  D.  8vo,  pp.  247.  Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins 
Press.    $1.50. 

Evolution  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  With  an  account  of  the 
Earlier  Plans  of  the  Government  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory. By  Jay  A.  Barrett,  M.  A.  8vo,  pp.  96.  New  York : 
G.P.Putnam^sSons.    $1. 

Public  Lands  and  Agrarian  Laws  of  the  Roman  Republic.  By 
Andrew  Stephenson,  Ph.  D.  8vo,  pp.  101.  Baltimore:  Johns 
Hopkins  Press.    75  cents. 

The  Recent  Development  of  American  Industriea  By  the 
Class  of  ^1,  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy, 
University  of  Pennsvlvania.  The  first  nimiber  of  the 
"*  Wharton  School  Studies  in  Politics  and  Economics.  "* 
Paper,  12mo,  pp.  111.  Philadelphia:  The  University  Press. 
50  cents. 

EDUCATION    AND    TEXT-BOOKS. 

Elementary  Text-Book  of  Botany  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By 
Edith  Aitken,  scholar  of  Glrton  College.  12mo,  pp.  260. 
New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Longman's  School  Grammar.  By  Davis  Salmon.  New  Edition. 
Revised,  with  preface  by  E.  A.  Allen,  Professor  of  English 
in  the  University  of  Missouri.  ]2mo,  pp.  272.  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    75  centa 

A  Text-Book  of  Physiology.  By  M.Foster,  M.A.  Fifth  edition, 
revised.  Part  IV.,  comprising  Book  in.,  The  Central  Ner- 
vous System  and  its  Instruments  Ccontinued),  and  Book  IV., 
The  Tissues  and  Mechanisms  of  Reproduction.  8vo,  pp.  215. 
New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.    $1.90. 

Macmillan's  French  Readings  for  Children.  By  Eugene  Fas- 
nacht,  late  Assistant  Master  in  Westminster  School.  New 
York:  Macmillan  &  Co.    40  cents. 

The  Voyages  and  Adventures  of  Ferdinand  Mendex  Pinto,  the 
Portuguese  (Done  in  English  by  Henrv  Cogan),  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Arminius  Vambery.  An  abridged  and  illus- 
trated edition.  12mo,  pp.  496.  New  York :  Macmillan  & 
Co.    $1.50. 

P.  Virgili  Maronls  BucoUca.  Edited  for  the  use  of  schools  by 
F.  E.  Page,  M.  A.  With  vocabulary.  18mo,  pp.  166.  New 
York :  Macmillan  &  Co.    40  cents. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Homeric  Dialect.  By  D.  P.  Monro.  Second 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  8vo,  pp.  460.  New  York: 
Macmillan  &  Co.    $8.50.  , 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  SoHd  Geometry.  By  Charles  Smith, 
M.  A.  Third  edition.  12mo,  pp.  267.  New  York:  Macmillan 
&  Co.    $2.60. 

Blackie. 
cents. 


(Jreek  Primer,  Colloquial  and  Constructive.  By  J.  Stuart 
lenio,  pp.  84.     New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.     00  cer 


The  Study  of  Languages.    Fourth  number  of  the  **Memc»7 
Tliought**  series.    Comnlete  in  six  numbers.    New  Yorkr 
James  P.  Downs.     For  the  series.  $5. 

Teaching  in  Three  Continents.  By  W.  Catton  Grasby.  8vo« 
pp.  SM.    London :  Cassell  &  Co.    6s. 

Colloquial  French  for  Travellers.  By  H.  Swan.  18mo,  pp.  19B. 
London:  Nutt    Is. 

BOOKS   OP   REFERENCE. 

Dictionary  of  Natural  B  ography.  Edited  by  Sidney  Lee.  Vol. 
XXVn.  Hindmarsh  Hovenden.  8vo,  pp.  441.  New  York: 
Macmillan  &  Co.    $8.75. 

A  Guide  Book  to  Books.  Edited  by  E.  B.  Sargent  and  Bemhard 
Whishaw.    8vo,  pp.  860.  New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co.  $1.50. 

Guide  to  the  Choice  of  Books.  By  Arthur  H.  D.  Acland,  M.P. 
8vo,  pp.  128.    London:  Stanford.    8s. 

The  Naval  Annual,  1891.  "Edited  by  T.  A.  Brassey.  8vo,  pp. 
481    Portsmouth:  Griffin.    10s.  6d. 

A  Dictionary  of  Classical  Antiquities.  By  Oscar  Seyffert. 
8vo,  pp.  706.    London:  SL  W   Swan  Sonnenschein.  81s. 

The  Sittings  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  Eleven  Years,  19S0^ 
1890.    London:  Harrison  &  Sons.    Is. 

The  Australian  Handbook.  8vo,  pp.  618.  London :  Gordon  & 
Gotch.    lOs.  6d. 

TRAVEL,    QBOGRAPHY,  GUIDES,  ETC. 

The  Watering  Places  of  the  Vosges.  By  Henry  W.  Wolff,  witb 
map,  16mo,  pp.  156.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

A  Flying  Trip  Around  the  World.  By  EUxabeth  Bisland.  Witb 
portrait,  l6mo,  pp.  206.    New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.    $1.25. 

Jinriksha  Days.  By  Ellxa  Ruhamah  Scudder.  12mo,  pp.  886. 
Ne^  York:  Harper  &  Bros.    $2. 

A  Trip  to  England.  By  Goldwin  Smith,  D.C.L.  An  expansion 
of  a  lecture  delivered  to  friends  W  the  author.  Second 
edition,  ]6mo,  pp.  140.    New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 

The  Peak  of  Derbyshire.  By  John  Leyland.  8vo,  pp.  840. 
London:  Seeley.    7s.  6d. 

London  City:  Its  History— Streets— TrafBo— Buildings— People." 
By  W.  J.  Lof tie  and  W.  Luker,  Jr.  4to,  pp.  894.  London  r 
The  Leacenhall  Press.    42b. 

Zambesi,  England *s  Eldorado.  By  E.P.Mathers.  8vo,  pp.  480. 
London:  King,  Sell  &  Railton.    5s. 

The  Stream  of  Pleasure.  By  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  PennelL 
Small  square,  pp.  158.    London :  Seeley.    5e. 

Imperial  Germany.  By  Sidney  Whitman.  Paper,  pp.  804. 
London:  Heinemann.    2b. 

ART. 

Letters  to  Living  Artists.  Anonymous.  8vo,  pp.  168.  Loa— 
don :  Elkin  Mathews.    8s.  6d. 

Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting,  delivered  at  Edinbur^ 
in  November,  1888.  By  John  Ruslan.  8vo.  London :  George 
Allen.     7s.  6d. 

SOME    NEW  FRENCH    BOOKS. 

Outamaro.  Edmond  de  Gonoourt  8vo.  Paris:  Biblioch^ue 
Charpentier.    8fr.  50c. 

Life  of  a  famous  .Tapanese  artist  and  designer,  by  the  weU> 
known  historical  writer  and  novelist 

Quelouee  Maitres  strangers  et  Franoais.    Bv  Octave  Lacroix. 
16mo.    Paris  and  London :  Hachette  et  Cia    8f  r.  SOc. 
Literary  essays  on  some  timely  European  writers,  including- 
Boccaccio,  Rabelais,  Thomas  Moore,  Cervantes,  Madame  do 
S^vigne,  etc.    Forms  part  of  the  Biblioth6que  Vraie. 

L'Education.  By  Alphonse  Laigle.  8vo.  Paris:  Lecour, 
Oudin  et  Cie.    8fr.  50. 

Exhaustive  work  on  education,  comprising  a  study  of  he> 
redity,  habits,  etc.     Full  of  practical  suggestions. 

La  Duchesse  de  Gontaut  Memoires.  8vo.  Paris:  Plon,  Nourrit 
et  Cie.    7fr. 

Memoirs  of  the  gouvemante  of  the  children  belonging  to 
the  Royal  Family  during  the  Restoration.  Interesting  and 
curious  from  an  nistorical  point  of  view.    Fine  portrait 
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Laurence  Oliphant.    L  J;  Jennings. 
The  Story  of  a  False  Prophet    (Babbathai.) 
Mtrabeau. 

Chalfont  St  Giles.    (Milton's  Retreat) 
Some  Unpublished  Letters  of  Charlotte  Brontfi.  Mrs.  Williams. 

Magaxine  of  American  History. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Canada.    Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb. 

The  Fairy  Isle  of  Mackinac.    Rev.  Wm.  C.  Richards. 

The  Past  and  Future  of  Mexico.    Chas.  H.  Shinn. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine.    Hon.  Wm.  L.  Scruggs. 

The  State  of  Franklin.    Lawrence  F.  Bower. 

Necessity  of  Recurring  to  Fundamental    Principles.     F.  A. 

Becher. 
Evolution  of  Names.    Thos.  M.  Maxwell. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher's  District  School. 
John  Adams  as  a  Schoolmaster. 

Magaxine  of  Western  History. 

Our  Early  Troubles  with  the  French.    T.J.  (Thapman. 
The  State  of  Washington.    II.    W.  F.  Prosser. 
The  Mothers  of  '76.    Rev.  Howard  Duffleld. 

Month. 

The  Encyclical  and  the  Economists.    Rev.  H.  Lucas. 
Mr.Calderon  and  St  Elizabeth.    Rev.  S.  F.  Smith. 
Among  the  Slaves  in  Africa. 

A  Contribution  on  Hjrpnotism.    Rev.  H.  Marchant. 
Irish  Worthies  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.    Father  Henry  Fitz- 
simon.    Rev.  Edmund  Hagan. 

Monthly  Chronicle  of  North  Country  Lore  and  Legend. 
Dorothv  Wordsworth.    M.  8.  Hardcastle. 
Men  of  Mark  Twixt  Tweed  and  Tyne.    (Jeorpe  Grey ;  Robert 
Grey,  D.  D. ;  Gilbert  and  Gteorge  Grey.    Richard  Welford. 

Monthly  Packet. 

Women's  Work  Amount  the  Poor.    Sophia  Lonsdale. 
Finger  Posts  in  Faery  Land.    Cristabel  R  Coleridge. 

Murray's  Magaxine. 

Some  Thoughts  on  Modem  Poetry. 

Lewis  Monis. 

Personal  Recollections  of  Four  Russians  (Constantln,  Nicholas, 

Skobeleff,  Ignatieff.)    Hon.  C.  K.  Tuckerman. 
A  Winter  Jaunt  to  Norway.    Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie. 
Social  Bath  in  the  Last  Century.    Mrs.  A.  Phillips. 
Adam  L  (Gordon,  Australian  Poet 

The  Menorah  Moi^ly. 

What  Is  the  Christian  C^hurch  Doing? 
MTiat  Is  Life?    Prof.  Henry  A.  Mott 
Moors,  Jews  and  Germans  in  America.    Dr.  K.  Kohler. 
Beginning  of  Neo-Hebraic  Poetry  and  of  Science.    G.  Karpeles* 

The  Missionary  Herald. 

Development  of  the  East  Central  African  Mission. 
Aintab,  Central  Turkey.    Myra  A.  Proctor. 


An  Advancing  Work  Demands  Larger  Supplies.    J.  C.  Perkins. 
The  Proclamation  of  the  Gospel  the  Truest  Philanthropy. 

The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World. 

Missionary  Money— Quality  and  Quantity.    A.  J.  Gordon. 

Hermhut:  The  Home  of  Moravian  Missfona    D.L.PierBon. 

The  Present  Crisis  of  Missions. 

The  Epoch  of  Organization. 

The  (  piimi  Curse.    J  E.Mathieson. 

The  Political  Check  in  Japan.    D.S.  Spencer. 

The  National  Review. 

Five  Tears  of  Resolute  Government 

The  Eton  Jubilee.    Arthur  C.  Benson. 

After  the  Galleries:  A  Studio  Talk. 

Police  Work  in  Ceylon.    Miss  (Gordon  Gumming. 

The  First  Handel  Festival.    R.  Edgcumbe. 

To-day  in  Morocco.    C^t  RoUeston. 

The  Fwner  Monk.    N.  £.  R.  Dowliag. 

Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Oliphant    Mrs.  A  PhillipiL 

The  Diet  of  Great  Men.    A.  J.  H.  Crespl. 

Nature  Notes.— June. 
On  the  Increase  and  Decrease  of  Certain  Birds.    O.  V.  Aplin. 

New  Bnglander  and  Yale  Review. 

The  "Antigione**  in  New  Haven. 
Our  Little  Eirenicon.    Leonard  W.  Bacon. 
Ibsen's  Latest  Work :  ♦*  Hedda  Gabler. "    W.  L.  Crosa 
Thangbrand  in  the  ** Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn."  W.  H.  Carpenter. 
Dr.  Ladd's  Introduction  to  Philosophy.    J.  E.  Russell. 
Prof.  Drunmiond's  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World.    H.  N. 
Goodwin. 

The  New  England  Magaxine. 

The  State  of  Maina    Hon.  Nelson  DIngley.  Jr. 
The  Municipal  Threat  in  National  Politics.    J.  C.  Adams. 
The  Natural  Bridge  of  Virginia.    Katherine  L  Parsons. 
The  Armitage  Anniversaries.    C.  W.  Coleman. 
A  Brief  for  Continental  Unity.    W.  B.  Harte. 
The  Battle  at  High  Bridge.    Edward  T.  Bouv6. 
Emerson's  Views  on  Reform.    Wm.  M.  Salter. 
Recollections  of  an  Old  Slaveholder.    H.    M.  V.  Moore. 

Newbery  House  Magaxine. 

Dissent  at  the  May  Meetings.    Rev.  G.  S.  Reaney. 
The  Art  of  Reading  as  Applied  to  the  Clergy. 
S.  Gilbert  of  Sempringham  and  His  Order. 
C!hildhood  in  Art    Theodore  Child. 

The  New  Review. 

Two  Aspects  of  the  New  Education  Bill : 

1.  By  the  Dean  of  St  Paul's. 

8.  By  E.  Igrulph  Stanley. 
The  **SpIritual  Essence  in  Man."    Edward  Clodd. 
White  Slavery  in  Turkey.    C.  K.  Tuckerman. 
Model  City;  or.  Reformed  London.    IV.    Lighting. 

1.  Electricity.    Lord  Rayleigh. 

2.  Gas.    E.  Vincent 
Hyperboreans  of  To-day.    Francis  Prevost 
On  the  Right  of  Revolution.    Count  Tolstoi. 
Guy  de  Maupassant:  A  Sketch.    Mile.  B.  de  Bury. 
Photography  of  the  Heavens.    C!amille  Flammarion. 
The  Science  of  the  Drama.    H.  A  Jones  and  S.  Grundy. 

Nineteenth   Century.  • 

Gambling  and  the  Law.    J.  F.  Stephen. 

The  Army  as  a  Public  Department    George  Chesney. 

Woodlands.    Herbert  Maxwell. 

A  Fair  Taxation  of  Ground-Rents.    R.  Hunter. 

Pasquale  de  Paoll:  A  Study.    W.  F.  Lord. 

The  Industries  of  Ancient  India.    Rajah  M.  Manohar. 

The  Wild  Women.    No.  L    As  Politicians.    Mrs.  L  Linton. 

A  Labor  Inquiry.    H.  H.  Champion. 

1799:  A  Rustic  Retrospect    Rev.  Dr.  Jesson. 

How  to  Utilize  the  Naval  Volunteers.    H.  O.  A.  Forster. 

The  Congregationalist  Council.    J.  G.  Rogers. 

The  Poet  of  the  Klephts.    Rennell  Rodd. 

The  "Commonwealth  of  Australia."    G.  H.  Reid. 

Sir  John  Macdonald  on  Imperial  Federation.    8.  B.  Boulton. 

The  North  American  Review. 

My  Views  of  Philanthropy.     Baron  de  Hirsch. 

Tne  Farmer's  Discontent    President  of  the  Alliance. 

The  Farmer  on  Top.    Erastus  Wiman. 

Domestic  Service  in  England.    Emily  Falthfull. 

Loafing  and  Laboring.    The  Late  E.  P.  Whipple. 

A  New  Variety  of  Mugwump.    Dorman  B.  E^ton. 

The  Inheritance  of  Property.    Rlchanl  T.  Ely. 

Enarlish  Universities  and  Colleges.    Edward  A.  Freeman. 

Industrial  and  Financial  Ck>-operation.    F.  B.  Thurber. 

The  Relations  of  Literature  to  Society.    Amelia  E.  Barr. 

The  Art  of  Magic.    Clievalier  Herrmann. 

The  Theological  Crisis.    Rev.  Chas.  A.  Briggs. 

Can  Lying  be  Justified?    Ella  8.  Cummins. 

To  Women  Not  Dumb.    E.  I.  Stevenson. 

Selfishness  as  a  Preservative.     Junius  Henri  Browne. 

Middle- Aged  Women.    Kate  G.  Wells. 

Weeping  Pugilists.    E.P.Jackson. 

The  Future  of  Marriage.    John  L.  Heaton. 
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THE  REl^/EIV  OF  REVIEWS. 


Our  Day.— June. 

Anti -American  Canadian  Catholic  Conventions.    C.E.Amaron. 
Unmixed  Self -Rule  for  Cities.    Senator  Fassett 
American  Municipal  Reform.    C.  C.  Bonney. 
Are  Americans  Becoming  Ambitious? 
Boston  Monday  Lectures.    Joseph  Cook. 
International  Aid  for  the  Jews.    Cyrus  Hamlin. 
Expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Russia. 
Manifold  Worth  of  the  Sabbath.    W.  F.  Crafts. 
Wickedness  of  Licensine  the  Liquor  Traffic. 
Unsolved  Southern  Problems.    Joseph  Cook. 

Outing. 

Beyond  the  Metropolis  of  tne  Mountains.    Ernest  Ingersoll. 

Rowing  as  a  Recreation  for  Women.    Chase  Mellen. 

Boating  Life  on  the  Upper  Thames.    F.  C.  Moller. 

A  Chapter  in  Lacrosse.    L    Lionel  Moses.  Jr. 

Scientific  Tennis  Strokes.    IL    J.  P.  Paret 

With  Rod  and  Line  Through  Ireland.    T.  Murphy. 

Fishing  Along  the  Pecos.  New  Mexico.    J.  Camifex. 

Photographing  Foliage.    Ellerslie  Wallace. 

The  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia.    IL    D.  M.  Taylor. 

Hurdling.    M.W.Ford.  • 

American  Polo.    I.  Lawrence  Timpson. 

A  Sketch  of  American  Bicycling  and  Its  Founder.    C.E.Pratt. 

The  Overland  Monthly. 
The  California  Lakes.    Charles  H.  Shinn. 
The  U.  8.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.    Edward  8.  Holden. 
The  Real  Artemus  Ward.    Enoch  Knight. 
A  Sheep  Station  in  Western  Australia.    F.  P.  Lef roy. 

The  Pedagogical  Seminary. 

Notes  on  the  Study  of  Infants.    Q.  Stanley  Hall. 

Contents  of  Children's  Minds  on  Entering  School. 

The  Study  of  Adolescence.    Wm.  H.  Bumham. 

Moral  and  Religious Trainingof  Children  and  Adolescents. 

Children's  Lies.    O.  Stanley  Hall. 

Observations  of  Children  at  the  Worcester  Normal  SchooL 

Anthropological  Investigations  in  Schools.    F.  Boas. 

The  Photo-American  Review. 

Photography  in  the  Marine  Tropica    K  Van  de  Warker. 
Comparative  Notes  on  Lantern  Slides.    A.  C.  Mercer. 
Stereoscopic  Effects  with  the  Lantern.    O.  S.  Teall. 
Development  of  Photographic  Plates.    8.  W.  Bumham. 
Development  in  the  Dark  Room.    T.B.  Collier. 
Action  of  Sulphuric  Acid  on  Hydrochinon.   J.  H.  Stebbins,  Jr. 

Poet-Lore. 

The  Wandering-Jew  Legend.    Prof.  R.  O.  Moulton. 
The  Text  of  Shakespeare.    Horace  H.  Fumess. 
The  Plot  of  "As  You  Like  It."   C.  A.  Wurtiburg. 
The  Secret  of  Plpa's  Power.  C.J.Woodbury. 
A  Deterioration  of  the  Stage.    Morris  Ross. 
Ruskin  on  Wages.    Wm.  G.  Kingsland. 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Wool  Spinning  and  Weaving.    8.  N.  D.  North. 

Man  and  the  Glacial  Period.    Prof.  G.  F.  Wright 

Sanitary  Improvement  in  New  York.    Gen.  Emmons  Clark. 

Deportment  of  Savage  Negroes.    Paul  Reichant 

Pollen :  Its  Development  and  Use.    J.  F.  James. 

The  Meteoritic  Hypothesis.    J.  Ellard  Gore. 

Our  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.    C.  L.  Parsons. 

A  Coming  Solution  or  the  Currency  Question.    C.  8.  Ashley. 

Scientific  Dreams  of  the  Past.    Alberi  de  Rochas. 

The  Colors  of  Letters.    David  Starr  Jordan. 

Animal  and  Plant  Lore.    IV.    Mrs.  F.  l>%  Bergen. 

HofTding's  Outlines  of  Psychology, 

The  Quianganes  of  Luzon.    Prof .  F.  Blumentritt. 

On  the  Wings  of  the  Wind.     (The  Squirting  Cucumber.) 

Sketch  of  George  Catlin.    (With  portrait.) 

Primitive  Methodist  Quarterly  Review. 

Charles  Bradlaugh.    Thomas  Burt 

•*The  Ught  of  the  Worid.**    H.  a  Foster. 

Reverence :  Its  Nature  and  Culture.    W.  Johnson. 

The  Province  and  Value  of  Doubt    W.  Raistrick. 

Thomas  Binney.    Albert  A.  Birchenough. 

Browning's  Attitude  towards  Christianity.    J.  Forster. 

Modem  Hinduism.    II.    J.  Ashworth. 

Some  Elements  of  Pulpit  Power.    B.  D.  Thomas. 

St  John's  Gospel  in  Relation  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels.     M. 

Johnson. 
The  Joyancy  of  Jews.    Thomas  Parsons. 
The  Natural  History  of  the  English  Bible. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics. 

The  Academic  Study  of  Political  Economy.    C.  F.  Dunbar. 
The  Doctrine  of  Rent,  and  the  Residual  Claimant  Theory  of 

Wages.    Francis  A.  Walker. 
A  Contribution  to  the  Theory  of  Railway  Rates.  F.  W.  Taussig. 
Co-<meratIve  Insurance  and  Endowment  Schemes.    W.  M.  Cole. 
The  Single  Tax  and  the  ImnAt  Unique.    Chas.  Gide. 
The  Drlven-well  Patent.     W,  C.  Dodge. 
Recent  Progress  of  Profit-Sharing  Abroad..    David  Kinley. 
American  Judges  and  the  Interests  of  Lalx>r.    J.  B.  Thayer. 
On   Kmigratiou   from   the   European  Point  of  View.    E.  von 

Philippovich. 


Quiver. 
A  Sunday  in  Norway.    A.  B.    Bonner. 
Through  the  Closed  Gates.    Laura  Bridgman. 

Scribner's  Magaxine. 
Speed  in  Ocean  Steamers.    A.  E.  Seaton. 
Starting  a  Parliament  in  Japan.    John  H.  Wigmore. 
Izard  Hunting  in  the  Spanish  Pyrenees.    E.  Van  Dyke. 
Outlawrv  on  the  Mexican  Border.    James  E.  Pilcher. 
An  Old  Danish  Town.    JacobA.Riis. 
The  Haunts  of  the  Black  Sea  Bass.    Chas.  F.  Holder. 
An  Engineer's  Glimpse  of  Hayti.    Foster  Crowell. 

Strand  Magazine. — June. 

How  the  Blind  Are  Educated.    Edward  Salmon. 

Portraits  of  Celebrities. 

Humors  of  the  Post  Office.    H.    With  facsimiles. 

Celebrated  Beauties. 

A  Night  in  an  Opium  Den. 

The  State  of  the  Law  Courts.    IIL    The  Bar. 

The  Home  for  Lost  Dogs. 

Sun  Magazine. 

Advancement  of  the  Modem  Jews  in  Europe. 
**  Makers  of  Music"— Berlioz.    R.  F.  Sharp. 
Thackeray:  The  Man  and  the  Novelist    O.  B.  Smith. 
The  Public  Records  of  Great  Britain.    Andrew  T.  Slbbold. 
Three  Representative  Heroines  in  Fiction.    G.  Mount 

Sunday  at  Home. 

The  Heavenly  Foot  Society.    (China.) 
Black  America.    Dr.  Aubrey. 

Religious  Life  and  Thought  in  France.    V.    Protestant  Pro- 
gress. VL  Protestantism  in  Relation  to  the  Nation. 
John  A'Lasco:  The  Reformer  of  Poland. 
The  Devotional  Poems  of  John  G.  Whittier.    Lily  Watson. 

Sunday  Magazine. 

Some  Impressions  of  Florence.    Mrs.  Charles  Gamett 
Opportunities  in  Life.    The  late  Archbishop  of  York. 
Reminiscences  of  Dr.  Magee.    Rev.  B.  Waugh. 
The  Shadwell  Hospital  for  Children.    Mrs.  J.  S.  Wortley. 

Temple  Bar. 

Reminiscences  of  Sir  Richard  Burton. 
R.  8.  V.  P.      Poem. 
Wayfaringby  the  Upper  Dordogne. 
If  tar  in  a  uarem. 

Theatre. 
Some  Stage  Frights.    A.  J.  Daniels. 
Photographs:  Miss  Marion  Terry  and  Mr.  John  Mason  in  **Tbe 

The  Chevalier  Scovell. 

Tinsley's  Magazine. 

Sculpture  in  the  Royal  Acadenay.    Stylus. 

The  Meteorological  Office  in  London:   Is  it  worth  £15,000  a 

year?    Hugh  Clement 
Lorenzo  Niles  Fowler  (Phrenologist). 

The  Treasury. 

Biblical  Teachings  and  Modem  Methods.    E.J. Wolf. 
Rev.  Albert  Bames.    T.  L.  Cuyler. 
Theological  Thought  in  Germany.    George  H.  Schodde. 
C^hrist's  Second  Coming.    John  Hall. 

The  United  Service.— June. 
The  Efficiency  of  the  Army.    A.  D.  Schenck. 
Reorganization  of  the  Personnel  of  the  Navy.    J.  C.  Wilson. 
History  of  the  U.  8.  Frigate  "Constitution. *•    H.  D.  Smith. 
Army  Reorganization.    By  an  Army  Officer. 
The  Inter-continental  Railway.    R.  M.  G.  Brown. 
General  Sherman.    lU.    Conclusion.  Gen.  Wolseley. 
Cavalry  on  the  Battle  Field.    Capt.  F.  N.  Maude. 
Naval  Prize  in  War.    I.    C^t    C.  E.  Johnstone,  R.  N. 
SufOT^tions  for  Improving  Volunteer  Infantry.    III. 
The  Clerical  Establishment  of  the  War  Office. 
The  War  Training  of  the  Navy.    Capt  G.  Noel,  R.  N. 
The  Recmiting  Question.    IV. 

University  Correspondent— June. 
Plato  Posthumous.    (Translation  of  a  hitherto  unknown  Plato 
MS.) 

Westminster  Review. 

Abraham  Lincoln.    H.    Theodore  Stanton. 
The  New  Darwinism.    J.  T.  Cunningham. 
London :  Past  and  Present. 
Theological  Evolution.    W.  M.  W.  C!all. 
Domestic  Servants  in  Australia.    Mary  8.  Evans. 
Is  Imperial  Federation  a  Chimera?    Wm.  Lobban. 
Plain  Words  about  Dancltig.    James  Oliphant 
The  Jews  and  the  Bible.    Julian  Cohen. 

Work. 
Photographic  Tents. 
Wire  Work  in  All  Its  Branches. 
A  Porch  for  a  Cottage  or  Small  Villa. 
Earrings  and  Other  Ornaments  for  the  Ear. 
How  To  Make  a  Thermometer. 


INDEX  TO  PERIODICALS. 


Abbreviations  of  Magazine  Titles  used  in  thia  Index. 


A. 
A.A.P.S. 

A.  C. 
A.  C.  Q. 
All  W. 
A.  M. 
Ant. 

A.  r! 
Arg. 
As. 
Ata. 
Bank. 
Bel.  M. 
Black. 
Blc-wm. 

B.  O.  P. 

B.  T.  J. 
C. 

Cal.  R 
CapeL  M. 

C.  F.  M. 
Chap. 
Chaut. 
Ch.  Mis.  I. 

Ch.  M. 
Ch.  Q. 
C.  J. 
C.  M. 
Oos. 
C.  R. 
Crit.  R. 

C.  B.  (J. 

c.  w. 

D. 

D.  R 
Econ.  J. 
Econ.  R. 
Ed.  E. 
Ed.  a 
Ed.  U.  S. 

E.  H. 

E.  L 
£.  R. 
Esq. 
Ex. 
F. 
Fi. 

F.  R. 

O.  G.  >L 


Arena. 

Annals  of  the  Am.  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science. 

Australasian  Critic. 

Am.  Catholic  Quart.  Review. 

All  the  World. 

Atlantic  Monthly. 

Antiquary. 

Asiatic  Quarterly. 

Ando ver  Review. 

Argosy. 

Asclepiad. 

Atalanta. 

Bankers'  Magazine. 

Belford's  Ms^zine. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Bookworm. 

Boy's  Own  Paper. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

Comhill. 

Calcutta  Review. 

Cape  Illustrated  Mag. 

Casseirs  Family  Magazine. 

Chaperone. 

Cliautauauan. 

Church  Missionary  Intelligen- 
cer and  Record. 

Church  Monthly. 

Church  Quarterly  Review. 

Chambers'  JoumaL 

Century  Magazine. 

Cosmopolitan. 

Contemporary  Review. 

Critical  Review. 

Caasell's  Saturday  Journal. 

Catholic  World. 

Dial. 

Dublin  Review. 

Economic  Journal. 

Economic  Review. 

Education  ^England). 

Educational  Review. 

Education  (United  States). 

English  Historical  Review. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine. 

Edinburgh  Review. 

Esquiline. 

Ibcpositor. 

Forum. 

Fireside. 

Fortnightly  Review. 

Qoldthwaite's  Geographical 
Magazine. 


G.  B.  Great  Britain. 

G.  M.  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

G.  O.  P.  Girl's  Own  Paper. 

G.  T.  Great  Thoughts. 

G.  W.  Good  Words. 

Help.  Help. 

Harp.  Harper's  Magazine. 

High.  M.  Highland  Monthly. 

Horn.  R.  Homiletic  Review. 

H.  M.  Home  Maker. 

H.  R.  Health  Record. 

Hy.  Hygiene. 

Ig.  Igdrasil. 

I.  J.  E.  Intemat'l  Journal  of  Ethics. 

I.  N.  M.  Illustrated  Naval  and  Military 
Magazine. 

In.  M.  Indian  Magazine  and  Review. 

Ir.  E.  R.  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record. 

Ir.  M.  Irish  Monthly. 

J.  Ed.  Journal  of  Education. 

Jew  Q.  Jewish  Quarterly. 

J.  R.  C.  I.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute. 

Jur.  R.  Juridicial  Review. 

K.  O.  King's  Own. 

Lad.  Ladder. 

L.  A.  H.  Lend  a  Hand« 

Lamp.  Lamp. 

L.  H.  Leisure  Hour. 

Lipp.  Lippincott's  Monthly. 

Long.  Longman's  Magazine. 

L.  Q.  London  Quarterly  Review. 

L.  T.  Ladies'  Treasury. 

Luc.  Lucifer. 

Lud.  M.  Ludgate  Monthly. 

hr.  LyceuHL 

IW.  Month. 

Mac.  Macmillan's  Magazine. 

M.  A.  H.  Magazine  of  Am.  History. 

M.  C.  Monthly  Chronicle  of  North 
Country  Lore  and  Legend. 

Men.  Menorah  Monthly. 

Mind.  Mind. 

Mis.  R  Missionary  Review  of  World. 

Miss.  H.  Missionary  Herald. 

M.  N.  C.  Methodist  New  Connexion. 

Mon.  Monist. 

M.  P.  Monthly  Packet. 

M.  R .  Methodist  Review. 

Mur.  Murray's  Mf^razine. 

M.  W.  H.  Magazine  of  Western  His- 
tory. 

N.  A.  R  North  American  Review. 


Nat. 
Nat.  R. 
N.  C. 
N.  E. 
N.  E.  M. 
NewR 
N.  H. 
N.  N. 
O. 
O. 

o. 


D. 

M. 
Pater. 
P.  E 
P.  F 


F. 


Nationalist. 

National  Review. 

Nineteenth  Century. 

New  Englander. 

New  England  Magazine. 

New  Review. 

Newberv  House  Magazine. 

Nature  Notes. 

Outing. 

Our  Day. 

Overland  Monthly. 

Paternoster  Review. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 

People's  Friend. 


Photo.  A.  R  Photo- American  Review. 
Photo.  Q.    Photographic  Quarterly. 
.  R.    Photographic  Review. 


Photo 
Phren. 
P.  L. 
P.  R 


M. 


P.  R  R 


P.  S. 
P.  S. 
Psy. 


i- 


Phrenological  Magazine. 

Poet  Lore. 

Parents'  Review. 

Presbyterian   and    Reformed 
Review. 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Political  Science  Quarterly. 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research. 

Quiver. 

Quarterly  Jour,  of  Economics. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society. 

Quarterly  Review. 
!S.  Sun. 

Scot.  G.  M.Scottish  Geographical  Maga- 
zine. 

Scottish  Review. 

Scots  Magazine. 

Scribner's  Magazine. 

Strand. 

Sunday  Magazine. 

Sunday  at  Home. 


.J.  Econ. 
.  J.  G.  8. 

.  R 


Scot.  R 
Scots. 
Scrib. 
Str. 

Sun.  M. 
Sun.  H. 

Tim. 
Tin. 
Treas. 
U.  8. 
U.  8.  M. 
W.  P.  M. 

W.  R 
Y.  E. 
Y.  M. 


Sydney  Quarterly. 
Temple  Bar. 
Timehrl. 

Tinsley's  Magazine. 
Treasury. 
United  Service. 
United  Service  Mi^azlne. 
Wilson's  Photographic  Maga- 
zine. 
Westminster  Review. 
Young  England. 
Young  Man. 


[It  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  this  Index  to  periodicals  published  in  the  English  language, 
articles  in  the  leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 
Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  references  are  to  the  June  numbers  of  periodicals. 


All  the 


Action  and  Acting,  J.  Spencer  Kennard,  HomR. 
Adams,  John,  as  a  Schoolmaster,  MAH. 
Adolescence,  The  Study  of,  W.  H.  Bumham,  PSem. 
Adolescents,  Moral  and  Religious  Training  of  Children  and, 

Pc'em. 
.£k)nian  Punishment,  Rev.  W.  E.  Manly,  A. 
Africa: 

Rabies,  Africana,  AQ. 

Stray  Thoughts  on  South  Africa,  FR 

With  King  Gungunhana,  D.  Doyle,  FR 

Among  the  Slaves  in  Africa,  M. 

The  Diamond  Fields  of  South  Africa,  Cos. 
AgasBiz,  The  Glacial  Lake,  R.S.Tarr,   GGM.    June. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  Our,  C.  L.  Parsons,  PS. 
AOiasco,  John,  SunH. 
Albani.  Mme.,  Portraits  of,  Str,  June. 
Albert! nelli,  Bartolommeo and,  T.Cole,  CM. 
American  Changes,  Some,  J.  W.  Gerard,  Lipp. 
Americanisms,  Briticisms  and,  Brander  Matthews,  Harp. 
American  Municipal  Reform,  C.C.Bonney,  OD.    Jime. 
Americans  Becoming  Ambitious,  Are,  OD.    June. 
Aniorial  and  Plant  Lore,  Mrs.  F.  D.  Bergen,  PS. 
Anthropological  Investigations  In  Schools,  PSem. 
Antigone.  The,  In  New  Haven,  NE. 
Aristides,  The  "Apology"  of,  G.T.Stokes,  OR 
Aristotle  Papjrrus,  A.  Rankine,  LH. 


Arkansas,  Plantation  Life  in.  Octave  Thanet,  AM. 
Armies: 

Studies  in  Tactical  Prepress  for  twenty-live  years.  Black. 

The  Army  as  a  Public  I)epartment,  Gen.  G.  Cheaney,  NC. 

Cavalry  on  the  Battle-field,  USM. 

U.S. Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  E.S.Holden,  OM. 

The  Efficiency  of  the  Army,  A.  D.  Schenck,  US. 

Army  Reorganization,  by  an  Army  Officer,  US. 
Armitage  Anniversaries,  The,  C.  W.  Coleman,  NEM. 
Astronomy: 

Astronomy  as  Taught  by  Academy  Pictures,  K. 

Photography  of  the  Heavens,  C.  Flammarlon,  NewR 

The  Story  of  a  Long  Inheritance,  W.  M.  Davis,  AM. 

A  Lunar  Landscape,  Edward  S.  Holden,  CM. 
•^As  You  Like  It",  The  Plot  of,  C  A.  Wurtzburg,  PL. 
Australia: 

Sir  H.  Parkes  on  the  Union  of  the  Australlas,  CR 

The  Credit  of  Australia,  G.  B.  Powell,  FR. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  G.H.Reid,  NC. 

Completing  the  Exploration  of  Australia,  GGM. 

Domestic  Servants  In  Australia,  WR 

A  Sheep  Station  in  Western  Australia,  F.  P.  Lefroy,  OM. 
Austrian  Statesmen,  LH. 
Autographs,  Miss  J.  A.  Taylor  on.  Long. 
Avon,  The  Warwickshire,  A.  T.  QulUer-Couch,  Harp. 
Baksheesh,  A  Gaze  on,  Mac. 
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Barnes,  Rer.  Albert,  T.L  Coyler.  Treas. 

Bartolommeo  and  AlbertiDelli.  T.Ck>le,  CM. 

Beecher'B,  Henry  Ward,  District  School,  MAH. 

Berliox,  R. F.Sharp,  S. 

Biblical  Teachings  and  Modem  Methods,  E.J. Wolf,  Treas. 

Biblical  Tests  Applied  to  Beoesit  Claims,  C.  B.  Hulbert,  HomR. 

Blcyclinf,  A   Sketch   of   American,  and   its    Founder,    C.E. 

Prat^  O. 
Binney,  Thomas,  PMQ. 
Birds: 

The  Male  Ruby-Throat,  Bradford  TorreyiAM. 

Last  English  Home  of  the  Bearded  Tit,  CR 

On  the  wcrease  and  Decrease  of  Certain  Birds,  NN,  June. 
Black.  WilliancL,  Phren  J,  June. 
Blackiev,  Canon,  on  English  Thrift.  OW. 
Blavatunr,  Mme,  Mrs.  A.  Besant  and  others  on,  Luc. 
Blind,  The,  How  they  are  Educated,  E.Salmon,  Str,  June. 
Boating  Life  on  the  Upper  Thames.  F.  C.  Moller,  O. 
Boies,  Horace,  Qovemor  of  Iowa,  F.  W.  Lehmann,  BelM. 
Bonneville,  LakeL  Ralph  aTarr,  GGM. 
Bradlaugh,  Charles,  Tnomas  Burton  on,  PMQ. 
Bretons  at  Home,  C.  W.  Wood,  Arg. 
Briggs,  Prof.,  The  Proceedings  against,  AR. 
Briticisms  and  Americanisms,  Brander  Matthews,  Harp. 
Bronte.  Charlotte,  Unpublished  Letters  of,  Mac 
Browning,  Robert,  Andrew  Lang  on,  CR 
Browning  and  Christianity,  John  Forster,  PMQ. 
Bull-Fights,  Provencal,  Joseph  Pennell,  CM. 
Burton.  Sir  Richard^  TB. 
Cabs  of  London,  CFM. 
Caine,  W.S.,  PhrenM. 
Calderon  Mr.  and  St.  Elicabeth,  M. 
California  in  '49,  Arrival  of  Overland  Trains  in,  CM. 
California,  Ostrich  Farming  in,  Enmia  G.Paul,  Cos. 
California  Lakes,  The,  H.Shinn,  OM. 

California,  Pioneer  Fruit  Growing  in,  W.  N.  Thomoson,  BelM. 
Canada,  Historical  Studies  In,  G.  Stewart,  AHA. 
Canada,  The  Royal  Society  of,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Lamb,  MAH. 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  J.  G.  Bourinot,  AHA. 
Cannibals,  C^rus  C.  Adams,  GGM. 
Canonry,  A.  E.  E.  Hale.  LAH 
Card-Sharping  in  Paris,  E.  Delille  on,  FR. 
Caricaturists,  English-Speaking,   C.M.Fairbanks.  Chaut 
Catholic  Conventions,  Anti-American  Canadian,  C.  £.  Amaron, 

OD,  June. 
Catlin,  George,  Sketch  of,  PS. 
Ceylon : 

Police  Work  In  Ceylon,  Miss  Gordon  Cununlng,  Nat  R. 

Tea-Planting  In  Ceylon,  David  Kerr,  GGM. 
Chalfont  St  .Giles,  Milton's  Retreat,  Mac. 
Charities,  London,  Elirabeth  Bisland,  Cos. 
Children's  Minds,  Contents  of  on  Entering  School,  PSem. 
Children  and  Adolescents,  Moral  and  Religious  Training  of, 

PSem. 
Children's  Lies.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  PSem. 
Children,  Observation  of,  at  the  Worcester  Normal  School, 

PSem. 
Chili,  A  Note  on  Affairs  in,  E.Manby,  FR. 
Chilian  Revolution,  The,  CK. 
Christian  Church,  What  is  the.  Doing?    Men. 
Christian  Ethics  and  the  Simple  Gospel,  C.  F.  Carter,  AR 
Christianity  and  Socialism,  J.  M.  Buckley,  Harp. 
Christ's  Second  Coming,  John  Hall,  Treas. 
Church,  Relations  of  the,  to  Modem  Scientific  Thought,    J. 

LeConte,  AR 
Cleveland,  Grover,  Some  Sayings  and  Sentiments  of,  BelM. 
Clergy,  The  Failure  of  Native,  ACQ. 
College  Examinations,  N.S,Shaler,  AM. 
College,  Where  should  a,  be  Located?  Chaut. 
Colonies.  The  Professions  in  the,  BOP. 
Colors  or  Liters,  The,  David  Starr  Jordan,  PS. 
Columbus,  The  Story  of,  Rasmus  B.  Anderson,  D. 
Congregatlonalist  Council,  J.  G.  Rogers,  NC. 
Constitution,  History  of  the  U.S. Frigate,  H.D.Smith,  Ua 
Constitutions,  The  Swiss  and  American.  W.  D.  McCrackan,  A. 
Continental  Unity,  A  Brief  for,  W.B.Harte,  NEM. 
Co-operation.  Industrial  and  Financial,  F.  B.  Thurber,  NAM. 

Cookham,  R  Mackenzie,  on,  EI. 
Co-operative  Congress  of  1891,  BTJ,  June. 
Crimes,  Revolutionary  Measures  and  Neglected,  J.  R.  Buchanan, 

Crusade,  A  Modem,  the  W.C.T.U.,  C.C.  Waddle,  Cos. 

Cuba,  The  Future  of,  F.  A.  Burr,  LIpp. 

Cucumber,  the  Souirting,  PS. 

Culture  in  Its  Relation  fo  Preaching,  J.O.Murray,  HomR. 

Currency  Question.  A  Coming  Solution  of  the,  C.».  Ashley,  P.S. 

Cushing,  W.B,  and  G.A.Custer,  J.O.Wilson  on,  Cos. 

Custer,  G.A.,  and  W.BJCHishln,  J.G.Wilson  on,  Cos. 

Cycling,  R.J.Mecredv,  FR 

Dancing,  Plain  Wonfa  on,  WR 

Dartmoor,  R.H.  McCarthy  on,  EI. 

Darwinism,  New,  WR. 

Death- Damp,  Felix  L.  Oswald,  Llpp. 

IK-claration  of  Independence,  Ethics  of  the,  AAPS. 

I>efective  Classes,  The,  LAH. 

Diamond  Dealing  and  Diamond  Stealing,  H.Davis.  OOM,  June. 

Diamond  Fields  of  South  Africa,  The,  E.  J.  Lawler.  Cos. 

Dickenson,  John,  the  Quaker  Statesman,  W.  F.  Poole,  D. 


Dissent  at  the  May  Meetings,  G.  S.  Reaney,  NH. 

Ditmarcia:  A  Forgotten  Republic,  Chap. 

Divorce  Question,  The  Present  Status  of  the,  S.  W.  Dike,  HomR 

Dogs,  Home  for  Lost,  Str,  June. 

Domestic  Service  in  England,  Emily  Faithful,  NAM. 

Dordogne,  Upper,  TB.  * 

Doubt,  W.Ralstrick  on.  PMQ. 

Drama,  Science  of,  H.A.James  and  S.Grundy,  NewR 

Driven  Well  Pat«Ait,  W.C.Dodge,  QJEcon. 

Drunmiond's  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,  NE. 

Du  Cane,  Sir  B.  F. ,  CSJ. 

Education: 
See  Contents  of  Pedagogical  Seminary. 
The  Idea  of  a  ParochiarSchool,  J.  Murphv,  ACQ. 
Functions  of  Literature  in  Elementary  Scnools,  EdR. 
Recent  School  Legislation  in  the  U.  S.    W.  B.  Shaw,  EdR 
Objective  Methods  of  TeachlzLr  Elementary  Reading,  EdR 
A  Grammatical  Colloquy,  P.  R  Shipman,  EdR 
Proposed  Training  College  for  Teachers  at  Oxford,  EdR 
College  Eixaminations,  N.  S.  Shaler,  AM. 

Egypt,  Diacoveiy  of  Tombs  in,  G.  Ebers,  GGN,  June. 

Egypt,  Recent  Explorations  in.  Ant. 

Eirenicon,  Our  Little,  L.  W.  Bacon,  NE. 

Embroidery,  The  Art  of.  Alida  G.  Radcliffe,  Cos. 

Emerson's  views  on  Reform,  W.M.Salter.  NEM. 

Emigration,  European  View  of,  E.  von  Phtlippovich,   QJEcon, 

Encyclical  and  the  Economists,  The,  H.  Lucas, M. 

Encyclical  Letter  of  Pope  Leo  XIH..  ACQ. 

Encyclical  "Rerum  Novarum,"  The.  J.  J.  Keane.     CQ, 

England's  Imperial  Destiny,  J.  S.  Little,  GB,  June. 

Ethical  Theory,  The  Functions  of,  J.  H.  Hyslop,  UE. 

Ethology,  J.  S.  Mill's  Science  of,  James  Ward,  UK 

Eton  Jubilee.  The,  A.  C.  Benson,  NR 

Exegesis  In  the  Pulpit,  Rev.  Howard  Crosby,  HomR 

Experiment  Stations,  Our  Agricultural,  C.  L.  Parsons,  PS. 

Faery  Land,  Finger-posts  in,  C.  R.  Coleridge,  MP. 

Falcons  and  Falconry,  T.S.Blackwell,  Cos. 

Farmer  on  Top,  The,  Erastus  Wiman,  NAM. 

Farmer's  Discontent.  The.  NAM. 

Farmer  Monk,  The,  N.E.R  Dowling,  NatR 

Farming,  The  Pleasures  of,  M.  G.  Watkins,  GM. 

Federation,  Imperial,  Sir  J.  McDonald  on,  S.  P.  Boulton,  NC. 

Fiction : 
Three  Representative  Heroines  of,  a 
Recent  French  Novels,  Black. 
English  Railway  Fiction,  Agnes  Repplier,  AM. 

Fishes,  Underground  Distribution  of,  GGM. ,  June. 

FishingAlong  the  Pecos,  New  Mexico,  J.  Camifex,  O. 

Flade,  The  Fate  of  Dietrich,  G.  L.  Burr,  AHA. 

Florence,  Some  Impressions  of,  Mrs.  C.  Gamett,  SunM. 

Forestry,  LAH. 

Forsyth  Technical  Collie,  Ed. 

Fowier,  Lorenzo  Nlles,  Tin. 

France.  Religious  Life  and  Thought  io,  SunH. 

Franklin,  The  State  of,  L.  F.  Bower,  MAH. 

French,  Bishop,  ChMisL       *  

French,  Our  Early  Troubles  with,  MWH. 

Fruit  Growing  in  California,  Pioneer,  W.  N.  Thompson,  BelM. 

Fundamental  Principles,  Necessity  of  Recurring  to,  MAH. 

Gambling  and  the  Law,  J.F.Stephen,  NC. 

Geographical  Progress  in  England,  J.Scott  Keltie,  GGM. 

Germans,  Moors,  Jews  and,  in  America,  K.  Kohler,  Men. 

Germany,  Theological  Thought  in.  G.  H.  Schodde,  Treas. 

Gilbert,  S.,  of  Sempringham  and  nls  Order.  NH. 

Glacial  Period,  Man  and  the,  G.F.  Wririit,  PS. 

God,  Proofs  of  the  Existence  of,  L  F.  Kearney,  ACQ. 

Ck>rdon,  A.L.,  the  Australian  Poet,  A.P.Martin,  Mur. 

Great  Britain,  The  Public  Records  of,  SUN. 

Great  Men,  The  Diet  of.  A.J.H.Crespl,  NatR 

Greeley's,  Horace,  Boyhood.  Theo.  Temple,  Chaut 

Greeley's  Estimate  of  Lincoln,  CM. 

Ground  Rents^  Fair  Taxation  of,  R.  Hunter,  NC. 

Gungunhana,  with  King,  D.  Doyle,  FR. 

Handel  Festival.  The  First,  R.  Edgcumbe,  NatR 

Handwritings  of  Our  Kings  and  Queens,  LH. 

Harem,  Iftar  in  a,  TB. 

Hartzka,  Dr.,  and  a  Complete  Utopia,  A.Ransom,  GM. 

Hajrti,  An  Engineer's  Glimpse  of,  Crowell,  Scrib. 

Heavenly  Foot  Society,  The  (China),  SunH. 

Hewson,  William,  F.RS.,  As,  May. 

High  Bridge,  The  BatUe  at,  E.  T.  Bouv6,  NEM. 

Historical  Studies  in  Canada,  G.  Stewart.  AHA. 

History,  The  Philosophic  Aspects  of,  AHA. 

History  a  Science,  Is,  R  H.  Dabney,  AHA. 

Hoffding's  Outlines  of  Psychology.  PS. 

Holland:  Nymegen,  an  Old  Town  in,  R.Blomfleld,  EI. 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  Geo.  Wm.  Curtis,  Harp;  Geo.  Stew- 
art, A. 

Holy  Wells,  R C.Hope,  Ant 

Home  Rule,  The  Prospect  of  Irish,  B.  J.  Clinch.  ACQ. 

Honduras,  Country  Life  in,  Q.G.de  Aguirre,  Cos. 

Hunllinp,  M.W.Ford,  O. 

Hydrocen,  Peroxide  of,  As,May. 

Hyperboreans  of  To-day,  F.  Prevost  NewR 

Ibeen's  Latest  Work:  Hedda  Gabler,  W.L.Cross,  NE. 

Immoralities,  Graded,  AR 

Immorality,  Vice  and,  R.  W.  Black,  UE. 
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India: 

Punitive  Expeditions  on  onr  Indian  Border,  FR. 

The  Little  wives  of  India,  HM,  June. 

The  Industries  of  Ancient  India,  NO. 

A  Colonial  Policy  for  India,  AQ. 

The  Lepers  of  India,  L.  Palmer,  KO. 
Indian  Campaigns,  Gen.  Hiles's,  O.W.Baird,  CBL 
Inebriety,  Modem  Methods  of  Training,  Chaut 
Infants,  Notes  on  the  8tu^  of,  O.  S.  Hall,  PSem. 
Ireland:  The  Prospect  of  Irish  Home  Rule,  ACQ. 
Insurance,  Co-operative,  W.M.Cole,  QJEcon. 
Iowa,  Horace  Boies,  Governor  of,  F.  w.  Lehmann,  BelM. 
Izard  Hunting  in  the  Spanish  Pyrenees,  P.  van  Dyke,  Bcrib. 
Japan: 

An  Artist's  Letters  from  Japan,  J.  LaFarge,  CM. 

Starting  a  Parliament  in  Japan,  J.  H.  Wigmore,  Scrib. 

Japan  Dt^cribed  by  a  Japanese,  Y.  Wada,  OOM,  June. 

Starting  a  Parliament  in  Japan,  Scrib. 
Jews: 

Jews,  Moors,  and  Germans  in  America,  K.  Kohler,  Men. 

Advancement  of  the  Modem  Jews  in  Ehrope,  S. 

Expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Russia,  OD. 

International  Aid  for  the  Jews,  C.  Hamlin,  OD. 

The  Jews  and  the  Bible,  J.  Cohen,  WR 

The  Wandering  Jew  Legend,  R.  O.  Moulton,  PL. 
Jones,  Henry  Arthur  at  Home,  CSJ. 
Kipling,  Rudyard,  **The  Finest  Story  In  the  World,"  OR. 
LaDor: 

Profit-sharing,  J.  T.  Grey.  KO. 

A  Labor  Inquiry,  H.  H.  Champion,  NC. 

The  Encyclical  and  the  Economists,  M. 

Shall  France  Have  an  Eight-Hour  Day?    Chaut 

American  Judges  and  Interests  of  Labor,  QJEc<m. 
Laboring,  Loafing  and,  E.  P.  Whipple,  NAM. 
Lacrosse,  A  Chapter  in,  L^Lionel  Moses,  J. 
Land  Transfer  Reform,  J.  w.  Jenks,  AAPS. 
Law  Courts,  The  State  of  the,  Str,  June. 
Leo  XIIL,  Pope,  Encyclical  Letter  of,  ACQ. 
Lepers  of  India  The,  L.  Palmer,  KO. 
Lies,  Children's,  O.  Stanlev  Hall,  .  Sem. 
Life,  What  is?    Henry  Mott,  Men. 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  Tneo.  Stanton,  WR. 
Lincoln,  Greeley's  E^imate  of  ^CM. 
LinskiU,  Miss,  John  Button,  OW. 

Liquor  Traffic,  Wickedness  of  Licensing  the,  J.  Cook,  OD. 
Literature,  The  Relatiui^  of,  to  Society,  E.  Ban*,  NAM. 
London: 

The  Lighting  of  LondoiA  NewR. 

London:  Past  and  PresMt,  WR. 

London— Saxon  and  Norman,  Walter  Besant,  Harp. 

The  Meteorological  Office  in  London,  Tin. 

Two  london  Prisons,  G.  Millin,  LH. 
Luson,  The  Quinanganes  of,  F.  Blumentritt,  PS. 
Lying  Be  Justified,  Can,  Ella  8.  Cummins,  NAM. 
Lyric  and  Dramatic  Matters,  Thoughts  on,  Fred  Lyster,  BelM. 
)tocdonald.  Sir  John,  J.  G.  Colmer,  FR. 
Macdonald^ir  John,  on  Imperial  FMeration,  FR 
Mackinac,  The  Fairy  Isle  of,  W.C.Richards,  MAH. 
Maine,  The  State  of,  N.  Dlngley  Jr.  NEM. 
Magee,  Dr.,  Reminiscences  of,  B.  Waugh,  SunM. 
Magic,  The  Art  of.  Chevalier  Herrmann,  NAM. 
Blanipur,  Our  Relations  with,  AQ. 
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THE   PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Our  Return  ^®    American    nation    for   twenty- five 
-V  to        years   has   turned  its  gaze   inward,    in- 

^       *  tent  upon  the  development  of  a  conti- 

nent. The  main  railroad  system  is  now  built  and 
the  first  hand-to-hand  struggle  with  nature  for  the 
possession  of  the  wilderness  is  ended.  There  is  vast 
room  for  capital,  labor  and  additional  population  in 
the  further  utilization  of  the  agricultural  and  other 
natural  resources  of  America,  but  the  era  of  rapid, 
speculative  C^quest  is  now  closed.  In  these  past 
years  there  have  been  many  reasons  given  to  ex- 
plain the  disappearance  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  from  the  high  seas.  And  while  one  and 
another  of  these  reasons  may  have  had  some  justifi- 
cation, it  is  enough  to  recognize  the  one  main  fact 
that  the  United  States  as  a  nation  abandoned  the 
ocean  freighting  business  simply  because  the  inter- 
nal development  of  America  offered  far  better  remu- 
neration to  our  capital  and  our  labor.  Tlie  times 
have  changed  somewhat ;  and  there  are  unmistaka- 
ble marks  of  a  strong  disposition  to  return  to  the 
sea.  Tlie  new  navy,  the  reciprocity  treaties,  and  the 
postal  steamship  subsidy  act  are  among  the  oflicial 
signs.     Tlie  commercial  signs  are  not  less  significant. 

Th€  Navu    -^^  recent  naval  manceuvres  on  the  At- 
and  the     lantic  coast  attracted  an  amount  of  atten- 

MancBuifrea.  ^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^j^  j^^^^  j^^j.  ^^  ^^^^it   03  tO 

the  extraordinary  popularity  of  the  squadron  of 
white  war-ships.  Fortunately,  there  have  been 
numerous  instances,  within  a  year  or  two,  to  show 
the  need  of  an  American  navy.  The  Samoan  diffi- 
culties were  one ;  the  Chilian  civil  war  has  been 
another;  the  Bering  Sea  questions  have  afforded 
still  another ;  Central  American  disturbances,  com- 
plicated with  canal  questions,  have  given  several. 
The  careful  reader  of  Mr.  Bishop's  remarkable  dis- 
cussion, in  this  number  of  the  Review,  of  affairs  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  will  perceive  in  our  relations 
to  that  strategic  group  a  pointed  illustration  of  our 
need  of  a  navy.  It  is  now  conceded  by  all  the 
world  that  we  can  plan  and  build  war- vessels.  The 
newest  of  our  cruisers,  and  the  battle  ships  under 


construction,  are  confessedly  the  best  of  their  re 
spective  classes  in  the  world,  tlie  cruisers  being  the 
fastest  vessels  ever  designed  and  the  battle  ships  be- 
ing the  most  powerful.  The  United  States  has  no 
aggressive  policy  to  pursue ;  but  its  firmness  and  its 
infiuence  as  a  peace-keeping  and  a  peace-making 
power  will  be  immeasurably  augmented  by  the 
possession  of  a  navy  that  will  make  the  official 
American  fiag  well-known  upon  the  high  seas  of 
the  globe.  The  policy  of  a  new  navy,  to  consist 
largely  of  swift  cruisers,  is  one  to  which  both  great 
political  parties  are  equally  committed ;  and  its 
execution  will  not,  apparently,  be  affected  in  any 
appreciable  manner  by  the  success  or  defeat  of  one 
party  or  the  other  next  year. 


The  Commer-  ^^^^f^  ^^  P^st  month  much  has  been 
ciai  said  of  the  prospective  establishment  of 
anne.  ^^^  American  steamship  lines,  under 
the  stimulus  of  the  Ocean  Mail  Act.  The  last 
Congress  provided  for  a  scale  of  payments  to  Ameri- 
can steamships,  for  the  carrying  of  mails,  that  is 
tantamount  to  a  moderate  subsidy.  It  is  said  that 
this  act,  together  with  the  encouragement  to  Ameri- 
can trade  that  the  reciprocity  treaties  will  afford,  is 
to  result  in  the  great  increase  of  regular  and 
direct  transit  between  our  ports  and  those  of  Central 
and  South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  Among 
other  new  lines  projected,  it  is  announced  that 
Western  capital  will  establish  a  strong  fleet  to  sail 
from  Gralveston  and  other  Gulf  ports  to  the  chief 
Spanish- American  ports.  There  is  common  agree- 
ment that  it  is  right  and  wise  to  create  an  American 
navy ;  but  there  exist  in  influential  quarters  the 
most  radical  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  propri- 
ety of  stimulating  the  revival  of  our  commercial 
marine  by  a  policy  of  subsidies.  Yet,  from  the 
strictly  naval  point  of  view,  it  might  be  claimed 
that  subsidies  offered  for  the  construction  of  cei*tain 
types  of  commercial  vessels  as  a  naval  reserve, 
would  be  an  economical  expenditure  of  public 
money.  Tlie  fastest  of  the  North  Atlantic  "liners** 
that  ply  between  New  York  and  Liverpool  are  en- 
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rolled  in  the  Britifih  naval  reeervaand  are  paid  aa 
annual  sum  tliat  amounts  to  a  aniall  interest  on  the 
cost  of  their  construction.  It  \a  contested  that  it 
would  be  true  economy  (or  the  United  States  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  a  transatlantic  line  or 
two  by  the  offer  of  naval -reserve  payments. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  possible  that  the  return 
wTawiwc*'.  o^  *'**  United  States  to  the  ocean  carry- 
ing trade  may  be  accomplished  through 
the  rapid  adoption  of  a  wholly  new  model  of 
freighting  craft.  Fi)r  a  year  or  two  the  grain  and 
ore  carrying  of  the  Great  Lakes  has  been  employing, 
in  constantly  increasing  numbers,  a  new  form  of 
barge  called  the  "whaleback " ;  and  it  haa  been 
foimd  advantageous  to  use  the  same  model  for  the 
propelling  steamer  as  well  as  for  the  towed  barges. 
Tlie  "whalebacks"  are  the  invention  of  Captain 
Alexander  McDougall,  of  Dulutli,  and  are  built  at 
West  Superior,  opposite  Duluth,  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior.  Their  advantages  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows :  Tliey  have,  of  all  vessels  ever  built,  by  far 
the  largest  carrying  capacity  for  least  cost  of  con^ 
structiott ;  the  greatest  strength  and  security  with 
the  greatest  ease  and  economy  of  operation ;  the 
greatest  speed  with  the  smallest  quantity  of  coal. 
It  has  been  perceived,  for  three  years,  by  the  moat 
discerning  that  the  whalebacks  would  revolutionize 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  great  lakes,  especially  as 
regards  the  heavy  items  of  traffic  such  as  ore,  coal, 


grain  and  flour,  lumber  and  salt.  But  now  they 
propose  to  enter  aggressively  into  the  ocean  trade. 
Tlie  Charleg  W.  Wetmore,  which  has  lately  taken  a 
cargo  of  wheat  from  Duluth  to  Liverpool,  has  created 
a  profound  sensation  among  siiipping  .men  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  Her  superior  seaworthiness 
was  denionsttated  beyond  all  question.  She  con- 
sumed only  a  third  as  much  coal  in  carrying  her 
(approximately)  100,  (HW  bu.'iliels  of  wheat  as  the 
ordinary  freight  steamer  would  have  required  for  a 
like  service.  The  wlialebacks  are  to  be  built  in  in- 
creasing numbers  at  West  Superior  by  the  American 
Steel  Barge  Comi>any.  from  steel  ]>lates  made  on  the 
ground,  out  of  Ijike  Superior  iron  ore.  And  tlie 
engines  and  machinery  are,  also,  all  to  be  made  at 
West  Superior.  It  will  be.  to  many  people,  a  novel 
idea  that  the  tj-pical  water-carriers  of  the  future, 
destined  to  be  known  on  everj'  sea  and  in  every 
port,  will  have  been  constructed  in  ship-yards  as 
far  inland  as  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 


fram  LaMa  '^^'^  '*  current  a  mistaken  impression 
(0  Sm  that  tlie  Charles  W.  Wettnore  made  an 
"  *"'•'■  unbroken  voyage  ivith  her  cargo  from 
the  docks  at  Duluth  to  the  docks  at  Liverpool ;  and 
tliat  her  merit  lies  in  her  having  eo  stnnll  a  draft 
that  slie  lias  settled  the  problem  of  a  water  passage 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  sea.  Tlie  facts  are  that 
the  Wetmore,  loaded,  drew  some  fifteen  feet  of 
water.     She  is  265  feet  long,  and  could  not  liave 
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gone  throuRh  the  lock  of  the  Welland 
had  been  a  hand's  breadth  longer.     Th 
grain  loaded  at  the  starting- point  vrat 
buahela,  and  thus  she  was  able  to  pass 
Weltand  Canal,  with   its  depth  of  fa 
With  that  load  she  had  a  clear  passage 
chain  of  lakes,  and  around  Niagara,  t 
Canada,  at  the  head  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
was  obliged  to  put  her  cargo  into  li{ 
taken  on  again  at  Montreal,  where  the  v 
enough  for  tlie  largest  craft.     Being  mi 
for  the  locks  of  the  canals  around  the  I 
rapids,  the  Wetmore   "  shot "  safely  dov 
she  could  not  have  done  with  a  cargo, 
she  took  an  additional  quantity  of  w 
for  the  ocean  trip.     AIauifeHtly,shecan  n 
go  back  to  the  Lakes  unleaa  she  is  unriv 
and  paased  through  the  St.  Lawrence  loci 
two  parts.      While,   then,   her  voj-age 
not  demonstrate  the  present  feasi- 
bility of  direct  water  trafSc  between 
Chicago.  Milwaukee  or  Duluth  and 
the  seaports  of  the  old  world,  in  ves- 
sels of  any  considerable  size,  it  is 
unquestionably   stimulating   a   dis- 
cussion  in  the  West  of   the  nhole 
subject  of  a  route  to  the  sea.     The 
West  declares  for  nothing  short  of 
twenty  feet  of  water  from  Duluth  and 
Chicago   to  the   Atlantic,  whether 
by  way  of  Albany  and  tlie  Hudson  and  New  York, 
or  by  way  of  Montreal  and   the  St.  Lawrence,     Tlie 
next   great   passage   tor   sea-going   craft,   after   the 
Nicaragua  Canal,  will  be  the  deep-water  channel 
from  the  Lakes  t«  the  Atlantic. 

n*  Htm     ^   ***^  early  days,  the  Americans  were 
Maritiim  In- aa  adventurous  race  whose  seafaring  '~ 

MDi/uw.  gtin^t  ^-aa  recognized  as  almost  i 
equaled  elsewliere.  Tliey  built  the  fastest  shi 
and  were  the  most  skilful  sailois,  the  most  redoubt 
able  privatecrsmen  and  pirates,  and  the  most  sue 
cessful  traders  in  far-off  ports.  Tlie  tendency  to  a 
renewal  of  maritime  pursuits  is  du^,  in  part,  to  the 
pasHion  for  travel  that  is  making  the  American  the 
must  cosmopolitan  of  men,  and  tliat  can  but  react 
upon  the  nature  and  spirit  of  ourconimercial  activi- 
ties, The-remaikable  growth  of  that  noblest  of 
sports,  yachting,  is  also  quite  worthy  of  mention  as  a 
phase  of  this  renewed  cultivation  of  the  sea.  Tlie 
success  of  a  home-planned  and  home-built  yacht 
like  Air  HerreshofT's  remarkable  achievement,  the 
Qloriaiia,  is  to  i)e  counted  with  such  successes  as 
our  naval  exi)ert«  liave  achieved  in  the  new  war- 
vessels  and  as  Mr.  McDougall  has  won  in  mer- 
cliant-marine  architecture, — all  helping  to  inspire 
America  to  resume  her  projx^r  place  u|x)n  the  water. 
Finally,  the  completion  of  tlie  Nicaragua  Canal  will 
so  vastly  expand  our  coasting  trade  that,  even  if 
there  were  not  many  other  incentives  co-operating, 
this  one  thing  would  of  necessity  re-establish  to  a 
great  est«nt  the  seafaring  habit. 


CmBiogmini  Certainly  the  shipping  of  the  world  will 
Woi^a'aSiilp-^  taxed  to  its  utmost  throughout  this 
plug.  coming  year  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
Oceana  roll  between  tlie  lands  which  have  sur- 
plus breadstuffs  and  those  which  liave  surplus 
mouths  to  feed.  So  great  a  shortage  of  crops 
throughout  Europe  has  never  been  known  as  in  this 
year,  1891.  Tlie  French  wheat  crop  is  little  more 
than  half  the  average ;  the  Russian  wheat  and  rj'e 
failure  is  the  most  widespread  and  complet«  ever 
knon-n  in  that  country ;  the  deficiency  is  great  in 
Germany  ;  Great  Britain  will  need  to  import  unusu- 
ally large  (juantlties  of  breadstuffs  for  consump- 
tion :  and  Italy,  Belgium.  Spain.  Holland,  and 
Swit^rland  must  eat  little  wheat  bread  this  coming 
year,  or  else  must  import  the  grain  and  flour.  Rus- 
sia, far  from  having  any  food  to  export,  will  buy 
of  other  countries  to  an  eictent  only  limited  by  the 
poverty  of  the  people  and  their  consequent  inability 
to  pui'cliBse.  Tlie  ukase  forbidding  the  export  of 
Russian  rye  shows  wliat  apprehensions  of  a  famine 
exist  in  Russia,  India's  contribution  this  year  can 
be  but  a  drop  in  tlie  bucket.  Tlie  Danubian  coun- 
tries wilt  have  a  modest  exportable  surplus,  but  only 
enough  for  a  small  fraction  of  the  demand.  To 
America  the  world  will  look  as  tlie  land  of  bread. 
We  shall  have,  possibly.  1-50.000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  to  export,  and  it  now  seems  probable  tliat 
there  will  be  an  unprecedented  foreign  demand  for 
our  maize  as  an  article  of  liumau  food.  Tliere  are 
regions  in  Euro)*  which  have  learned  to  use  Ameri- 
can corn  as  an  almost  exclusive  breadstuff ;  and  the 
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be  sold  to  these  populations  whose  trade  is  to  be 
secured  by  the  reciprocity  policy,  the  additional 
market  will  be  of  very  appreciable  value  to  our  pro- 
ducers. Every  sign  iudicates  the  return  of  prosper- 
ity to  the  American  farmer.  The  political  effect 
of  full  crops  and  high  prices  will  i>e  observed  with 
keen  interest.  For  it  is  thefarmer.asallmen  agree, 
in  whose  hands  are  the  issues  of  Aiuerican  politics. 

The  parties  are  begiuniog  to  make  ready 
'*ft,^c2*!°'  for  the  electoral  contest  of  1892.  and  per- 
sonalities about  possible  candidates  are 
as  rife  as  they  always  are  in  the  year  before  the 
national  conventions.  Mr.  Blaine's  great  popularity 
is  one  of  the  obvious  facts  of  tlie  situation  ;  but  in 
no  way  has  he  indicated  any  willingness  to  be  a 
presidential  candidate.  Apart  from  Mr.  Blaine, 
whose  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  Republican 
party  is  without  a  parallel  in  contemporary  political 
lite,  it  is  evident  that  President  Harrison  is  re- 
garded as  the  probable  nominee  of  the  parlv.  Yet 
there  is  much  to  indicate  a  growth  of  sentiment  In 
favor  of  a  single  term.  Eflficiency  of  administra- 
tion seems  to  be  impaired  in  the  latter  part  of  a 
term  by  the  constant  pressure  that  pai-ty  considem- 
tions  bring  to  bear  upon  the  Executive,  At  least 
there  is  a  certain  jealous  predisposition  to  believe 
that  the  President  is  using  his  vast  power  of 
patronage  with  some  reference  to  his  own  re-elec- 
tion-    President   Arthur  and    President   Cleveland 


necensities  of  the  current  year  will  doubtless  teach 
millions  more  to  eat  it.  The  transportation  of  sev- 
eral hundred  millions  of  busliels  of  American  cere- 
als to  Europe  will  be  no  light  contract  for  the 
available  ocean  tonnage  non 


Amtricaa  The  American  farmer,  with  his  magnifl- 
a'i'tMr  '^^^^  crops  this  year,  is  in  position  to  ask 
ttarkiu.  the  world  to  pay  him  famine  prices.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  Europe's  ability 
to  buy  must  be  a  ruling  factor  in  the  situation. 
Our  own  laws  have  made  it  the  more  difficult,  at 
least  for  the  time  being,  for  Europe  to  And  tlie 
wherewithal  to  buy  our  surplus  bread.  If  the  aver- 
age European,  like  the  average  American,  could 
alTord  to  eat  wheat  bread  under  alt  circumstances 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  price  of  flour, 
this  would  surely  be  a  bonanza  year  for  American 
farmers ;  for  the  competitive  demand  would  make 
wheat  worth  two  or  three  dollars  a  bushel,  and 
would  make  com  worth  more  than  a  dollar  to  the 
producer.  As  matters  stand,  the  farmers  may  count 
confidently  upon  very  good  prices  for  all  the  food 
they  have  to  sell.  ITie  latest  crop  reports  confinn 
earlier  indications  of  an  extraordinary  yield  of 
staples  in  all  parts  of  the  Unit^  States.  Ck>ncur- 
rently  with  the  increased  demand  from  Europe  come 
the  reciprocity  treaties  that  will  quickly  quadruple 
the  market  for  American  breadstuRs  in  the  Spanish 
West  Indies-     While  no  vast  tjuantities  of  flour  can 
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were  made  the  pointed  subjects  of  such  criticiam, 
snd  Prpsident  Harrison  is  not  escaping.  The  dig- 
nity of  the  presidential  otTice  suffers,  when  it  is 
commonly  thought  that  important  places  like  the 
New  York  collectorship  are  used  for  personal  ends, 
even  though  the  imputation  be  gnnindless.  The 
reorgnnization  of  the  Republican  National  Commit' 
tee  puts  in  control  of  the  campaign  machinery  the 
late  Assistant  Postmaster  -  Gen  ei-al.  Mr.  J,  S.  Clarkson 
of  Iowa,  who  had  already  been  made  President 
of  the  National  League  of  Republican  Clubs.  Mr. 
Clarkson  is  an  Iowa  editor,  of  convictions  and  en- 
tliusiasm.  the  basis  of  whose  methods  will  be  "edu- 
cational." That  is  to  say,  his  plan  of  campaign 
will  be  the  formation  of  active  Republican  clubs  in 
every  locality  in  the  Union,  with  such  system  as  to 
insure  the  distribution  of  party  literature,  ample 
stump  speaking,  and  plenty  of  missionary  work. 
These  methods  are  precisely  those  that  the  great 
English  parties  will  employ  in  their  general  election 
next  year,  and  are  what  all  the  world  recognizes  as 
legitimate.  The  present  rapid  extension  of  reformed 
ballot  laws,  as  shown  by  the  Rea'IEW  two  months 
ago,  proves  how  wholesome  and  strong  is  the  prevail- 
ing sentiment  against  corrupt  election  methods,  and 
how  general  in  both  grea^  parties  is  the  desire  for 
clean  and  honest  politics.     There  ia  reason  to  beiieva 


that  the  American  people  may  look  forward  to  a 
political  campaign  next  year  that  will  be  honorably 
conducted  upon  both  sides,  and  that  will  be  of  prime 
educational  value,  turning  the  whole  country  into 
a  sort  of  University -extension  summer  school  for 
the  consideration  of  questions  of  national  economics 
and  adniinistration.  Who  is  to  lead  the  Democratic 
hosts  does  not  yet  appear;  but  as  tile  Northwest, 
represented  by  Mr.  Clarkson  of  Iowa,  seems  to  be  the 
abode  of  militant  Bepublicanism,  so  the  Southwest — 
Kentucky.  Missouri  and  Texas — aeenis  to  be  the  con- 
trolling faction  in  Democratic  councils.  What  Mr. 
Clarkson  has  been  as  a  Northwestern  Republican 
editor  and  party  Warwick,  Mr.  Henry  Watterson  of 
Kentucky,  editor  of  the  Louisville  Cotirier-Jowiial, 
has  been  as  a  formulator  and  leader  of  Southwestern 
Democratic  opinion  and  as  a  party  Warwick.  It  is 
quite  within  the  possibilities  that  this  brilliant  edi- 
tor may  have  influence  enough  to  say  the  decisive 
word  as  to  the  Democratic  nominee  next  year,  and 
to  dictate  the  leading  planks  for  the  platform.  Sir. 
Clarkson  and  Mr.  Watterson  are  good  types  of  the 
Mississippi -Valley  American — both  of  them  men  of 
keen  intelligence,  upright  personal  character,  intense 
Americanism,  notable  frankness  of  speech,  and 
wholly  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  influence  won 
by  the  appeal  to  public  opinion. 


"v:s 
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The  resignation  of  Mr.  Frederick  Doug- 
°fnHt^a'  '«™  '^   United  States   Minister  to  Hajti   . 

liaa  called  renewed  attention  to  the  nego- 
tiatioDB  with  the  Hippotyte  government  for  the  pur- 
chase or  lease  of  the  Mole  St.  Nicholas,  at  the 
extreme  northwt^t  end  of  the  island,  for  a  Unite<l 
Stat«s  coaling  and  naval  station.  It  was  upon  Hip- 
poly  te's  assurance  that  this  matter  should  be  arranged 
to  the  satisfaction  of  our  goreromeot,  tliat  Legitime  e 
blockade  was  broken  by  American  vessels,  and  Hip- 
polyte  thus  virtually  placed  in  |K)wer  tlirough  Amer- 
ican intervention.     The  swaitby  dictator  now  finds 


,TI  or  BWITZBRLAND. 

■  out  Jiis  part  of  the  bargain. 
However  urgent  Mr,  Douglass  may  have  bepn,  it 
remains  true  that  he  has  not  been  successful  in  ac- 
eom)>lishing  a  very  important  object,  Tliie  state  of 
affairs  in  the  West  Indies,  where  manifestly  we 
need  a  strong  naval  station  or  two.  is  int^^restingly 
parallele<Iby  our  failure,  as  yet,  to  secure  the  cession 
of  Pearl  Harbor,  in  the  Sandwich  Ixlands.  the 
diplomatic  history  of  which  is  so  welt  told  by  Mr. 
Bishop  in  his  contribution  to  the  prexent  number  of 
tlie  Review  of  RenEWa.  The  future  interests  of  the 
Unite<l  States  require  the  early  coiisummatiou  of 
tliew  projects  for  the  acquiring  of  naval  statiiius  in 
Ixith  oceans. 

RiBubila    "^^    people   of    Switzerltind    have   lieen, 

aiitf  tiitir    Hincp    Augast    iKt,    eugajiifil     in   various 

'""'"■  denionBtrations   in   memniy  of  the  origin 

of  their   federal   republic   six    hundred   yearn   ago. 

~  '      "        ?  auil  eiiligbtened  Swiss,   in 


the  strongholds  of  their  mountain  cantons,  were  as 
.  an  oasis  of  freedom  and  popular  self -govenunent  in 
the  midst  of  the  absolutism  of  the  surrounding 
European  powers,  A  hundred,  years  ago — when 
their  half-millenoial  milestone  liad  been  reached — 
the  new  confederated  republic  of  the  United  States 
of  America  had  become  an  accomplished  faot,  and  its 
new  constitution  had  just  gone  inUi  operation,  with 
a  marked  influence  upon  European  political  senti- 
ment :  and  the  Constituent  Assembly  at  Paris  had 
framed  the  sevolutionary  constitution  of  ITBO.  The 
coui'se  of  history  in  this  past  century  has  been  swift 
and  turbulent  hut  majestic,  Switzerland  has  seen 
the  repeated  rise  and  fall,  and  at  length  the  appar- 
ently firm  establishment,  of  republicanism .  in  the 
great  neighbor  country,  France.  She  has  witnessed 
tlie  rise  of  the  series  of  Latin -American  republics. 
com|)leted  by  the  accession  of  BiBzil  to  the  number ; 
and  she  has  seen  how  the  constitution  of  the  great 
North  Anierican  republic,  adopted  by  four  millions 
of  people  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  has  survived  the 
shocks  of  a  century,  and  suffices  as  a  framework  of 
government  for  a  continent  with  sixty  millions. 
It  has  been  a  century  of  marvellous  political  progress. 
and  pan -republican  commemorations  are  amply 
juHtifled.  The  French  government  and  the  Parisian 
municipality  are  recognizing  the  centenary  of  the 
revolutionary  period  by  the  erection  of  monuments 
t<)  the  leaders  about  whose  names  fierce  contention 
has  grown  less  as  receding  events  have  come  to 
sf-cond  judgment  in  the  calm  light  of  history.  One 
of  the  miwt  striking  of  the  recent  monuments  is  the 
Danton  statue,  unveiled  in  Pai'is  the  other  day. 

Tilt  United  There  has  been  only  one  great  event  this 
Staltt     summer  in   England,  and   that    was  the 

o/ Europe,  yisjtof  the  German  Emperor.  The  recep- 
tion of  William  H.  in  London  has  evidently  made  a 
deep  impreaaion  upon  the  Continent,  where  it  is 
regarde<l  as  equivalent  to  the  adhesion  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  to  the  Triple  Alliance.  That  has  not 
taken  place ;  but  unquestionably  the  Central  Euro- 
jiean  Powers  regard  the  future  with  a  greater  sense 
of  security  than  they  did  before  the  Kaiser's  visit. 
If  only  the  Empen>r  could  follow  up  his  success  in 
England  by  a  serious  effort  to  secure  the  support  of 
the  Catr.  the  future  would  be  secure  indeed.  Whether 
or  not  the  K»iser  has  adequately  realized  the  drift 
of  his  jKilicy,  there  is  little  doubt  that,  if  wisely 
directed,  the  Triple  Alliance  will  lead  ultimately, 
and  perha|>a  before  very  many  years  are  over,  to 
the  establishment  of  tlie  Federal  United  States  of 
Europe.  Tlie  three  Allied  Powers  constitute  a 
nucleus  which,  by  mere  foi'ce  of  gravitation,  will 
attract  other  Powers.  Ah-eaily  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Italy  have  establishe<l  a  Kriegsverein.  or  union 
for  war,  which  virtually  places  under  a  single  com- 
mand every  flgjiting  man  in  a  great  l>elt  spanning 
Euruj>e  from  Scandinavia  in  the  north  to  Sicily  in 
the  south.  After  the  Kriegsvereiu  the  Zollverein, 
And  tlie  area  within  which  there  is  free  trade  will 
tend   to  alisorb  within    itself   States   which    would 
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never  have  come  within  tlie  Kriegsverein.  The 
Central  European  ZoUverein  will,  in  time,  include 
Switzerland,  Servia,  Roumania,  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  Denmark.  We  shall  have  the  Central  United 
States  of  Europe  before  all  Europe  is  federated.  But 
the  good  work  will  go  on.  Whether  it  will  go  fast 
or  go  slow  depends  upon  whether  some  simple,  prac- 
tical central  authority  can  be  established  by  delega- 
tion for  settling  questions  which  must  necessarily 
arise  in  a  Customs  Union ;  and  whether  a  wise  and 
far-seeing  policy  prepares  in  advance  for  tliose 
changes  which  must  necessarily  result  from  the 
natural  growth  of  population  and  the  development 
of  the  intelligence  and  prosperity  of  the  peoples. 

r/»«  Position  ^^  Salisbury's  action  in  supporting  the 

of  Lord     League  of  Peace  is  more  generally  ap- 

Saiisbury.    ^^^^^    to-day    than    ever    before.     iTie 

Emperor  felt,  and  rightly  felt,  when  he  was  at  Hat- 
field, that  he  was  the  guest  of  one  who  was  not  the 
mere  chief  of  a  party  but  the  genuine  representa- 
tive of  the  British  Empire.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  fantastic  theatricalities  of  Lord  Beaconsfield 
compelled  the  Liberals  to  carry  their  opposition  into 
the  field  of  foreign  policy ;  but  Lord  Beaconsfield 
is  dead,  and  the  evil  precedent  which  he  established 
is  buried  in  his  grave.  Lord  Salisbury  has  reverted 
to  the  earlier  and  sounder  traditions  of  the  British 
Foreign  Oflftce.  He  has  purged  his  party  from  that 
perilous  frenzy  of  Russophobist  jingoism ;  he  has, 
during  these  last  years,  governed  soberly  and  sensi- 
bly the  great  federation  of  colonies,  kingdoms,  and 
empires  committed  to  his  care ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
he  has  extorted  from  his  political  opponents  the 
reluctant  admissioif  tliat  his  administration  of  for- 
eign affairs  has  been  singularly  fortunate,  and  tliat 
he  bids  fair  to  be  remembered  in  history  as  one  of 
four  great  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Victorian  era. 
When  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  he  is  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  or  by  Lord  Roseberj' — for  no  other 
successor  is  practically  possible — the  Home  Rule 
Administration  will  take  over  and  carry  on  the 
same  general  policy  that  Lord  Salisbury  is  now  pur- 
suing. 

The  True  ^^  ^'^  Salisbury,  through  Sir  Robert 
PoUcy      Morier,  could  help  to  bring  about  a  good 

of  Peace,  understanding  between  Kaiser  and  Czar, 
he  would  render  European  peace  the  greatest  ser- 
vice in  his  power.  For  it  is  the  quasi -antagonistic 
attitude  which  the  Ti-iple  Alliance  assumes  towards 
Russia  which  alone  stands  in  the  way  of  the  accep- 
tance of  that  league  as  solely  a  League  of  Peace. 
The  Czar  is  the  real  peace -keeper  of  Europe.  It  is 
folly,  and  worse  than  folly,  not  to  recognize  his 
anxiety  for  peace.  One  of  his  deepest  convictions 
is  that  the  natural  and  most  desirable  grouping  of 
the  Powers  is  that  Germany  in  the  centre,  supported 
by  Russia  in  the  East,  and  England  in  the  West, 
should  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world.  This  being 
the  case,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Triple  Alliance 
should  not  include  Russia  and  Elngland  as  buttresses 


from  the  outside.  If  that  were  done  the  Liberals 
would  be  even  more  enthusiastic  than  the  Conserva- 
tives in  supporting  the  League  of  Peace.  All  the 
ideals  of  the  British  democracy  point  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  Europe.  These  ideals 
will  be  realized,  not  by  disarmament,  but  by  the 
overwhelming  force  which  can  be  wielded  against 
the  peace- breaker.  Not  by  the  voluntary  forswear- 
ing of  force  has  peace  ever  got  itself  established 
among  men,  but  by  the  judicious  use  of  force — by 
the  concentration  of  overwhelming  force  in  one 
central  authority.  That  authority  cannot  be  estab- 
lished by  conquest.  It  can  be  established  by  alliance — 
by  federation.  It  is  being  established  in  Europe  to- 
day.    Why  should  we  not  bid  it  God-speed? 

To  protect  the  peaceful  development  of  the  Cen- 
tral United  States  of  Europe  is  a  policy  which  every 
British  Government  can  undertake  and  every  Brit- 
ish elector  understand. 


j^^  This,  it  will  be  said,  will  isolate  France. 
isolation  of  No  doubt.  But  the  problem  of  main- 
France,  twining  the  peace  of  Europe  is  in  reality 
this  and  no  other — how  to  maintain  the  isolation  of 
France.  This  is  not  because  of  any  desire  on  the 
part  of  any  of  the  Powers  to  injure  France.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  tiniest  kindness  to  France  to  ren- 
der it  practically  impossible  for  her  to  break  the 
peace.  No  greater  misfortune  could  occur  to  France 
than  anything  that  would  encourage  her  to  attack 
Germany.  She  will  certainly  not  receive  that 
encouragement  from  the  Czar,  who,  only  the  other 
day,  peremptorily  vetoed  any  such  enterprise. 
Neither  would  she  receive  it  from  England.  The 
United  States  of  Europe  will  not,  of  course,  in  so 
many  terms  guarantee  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort. 
But  they  must  necessarily  guarantee  the  status  quo; 
that  is  to  say,  the  territorial  arrangements  based 
upon  that  treaty.  The  arrival  of  the  French  fleet 
at  Cronstadt,  and  the  welcome  accorded  it  by  the 
Russian  government  and  people,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  mislead  any  one  as  to  the  real  attitude 
of  Russia.  Tlie  Czar  is  for  peace,  by  a  good  under- 
standing with  Germany  and  England.  He  recog- 
nizes the  French  overtures  with  the  measure  of 
politeness  }K>ssible  imder  the  circumstances. 

Marruina  '^^  reception  of  the  German  Elmperor 
and  Giving  in  was  characterized   by   more   than   iLsiial 

Marriage,  ^^^r^niony.  The  popular  demonstration 
in  honor  of  the  convener  of  the  Labor  Parliament 
was  hearty,  but  not  so  overwhelming  as  some 
courtly  scribes  would  make  it  out  to  be.  Pageants 
always  attract  crowds,  and  crowds  cheer  as  a  kind 
of  pajTuent  for  the  spectacle.  "I  don't  know  who 
the  devil  you  are,"  shouted  one  cheering  mortal  on 
Wimbledon  Common  ;  "  but  whoever  you  are,  here's 
a  cheer  all  the  same.  Hurrah!"  Tlie  Emperor's 
most  important  family  function  was  to  assist  at  tlie 
marriage  of  his  cousin,  the  daughter  of  Princess 
Christian,  to  Piince  Aribert  of  Anhalt;  his  most 
important  popular  function,  the  visit  to  the  City, 
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where  he  waa  royalty  ent«rtaine<l  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  tlie  City  FatlierH.  He  was  well  pleased  with 
hia  reception.  Geniiany  was  satiHfieil.  aud  France 
was  piqued.  What  more  could  mortal  have  by  way 
of  aatiafaction  to  Imperial  pride  and  national  8^ur- 
ityf  If  more  were  wanted,  it  was  surely  supplied 
by  the  publication  of  the  French  census  returns, 
which  showed  that,  in  the  five  years  ending  1881, 
the  increase  of  the  population  had  only  been  208. . 
584,  as  against  an  increase  of  S65. 380  in  the  previous 
quinquennium.  The  population  of  France,  at  tills 
rate,  will  begin  to  <le<;reaBe  in  the  next  five  yecra. 
The  increase  of  the  German  popnIatioD  in  the  laut 
five  years  was  2,S8S.I38,  or  a  greater  increase  each 
year  than  France  can  stiow  in  five  yenra. 

The  race  that  flIlH  the  cradle  rules  the 
LaWji^t   *■<"■'*'-     Marriages   ile   vonreitance,  tested 

by  the  Iniperial  standard,  are  condemned. 
Yet  love  marriages  are  still  at  a  discount  among 
royal  personages.  Of  this  a  notable  illustration 
has  been  supplied  by  tlie  commotion  occasioned  in 
Roumania  by  the  fact  that  the  Crown  Prince  has 
fallen  desperately  in  love  with  Princess  Vacaresco, 
the  favorite  maid  of  honor  of  Carmen  Sylva.  the 
Queen  of  Roumania,  Carmen  Sylva,  being  a  senti- 
mentalist of  the  finest  German  type,  encouraged  the 
love  affair ;  but  when  it  became  known,  Roumanian 
society  erupted  in  indignation.  "What,  the  future 
King  of  Roumania  to  marry  a  subject's  daughterl 
Perish  the  thought !  liave  we  not  all  got  daughters 
every  whit  as  good  as  Princess  Vacarescol  If  he 
chooses  to  make  her  his  wife  we  shall  look  out  for 
anotlier  successor  to  the  throne, "  Hence  many 
tears,  much  iiassionate  protestation — quite  a  noble 
little  romance  in  Southeastern  EuTo)>e.  The  com- 
monality—and nine  out  of  ten  Rimmaniaus  are 
peasants — rather  sympathized  with  tli»  Priuce  and 
tlie  Queen.  But  Roumanian  |)erHonageH  were 
ittemly  opposed  to  the  match,  which  at  present  is  said 
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to  be  abandoned.  Carmen 
Sylva,  however,  stilt  hopes, 
and  Europe  looks  on  with 
amused  intei'est,  not  without 
sympathy  for  the  young  lov- 
ers. Meanwhile,  the  unfor- 
tunate offspring  of  an  un- 
happy marriage,  tlie  boy-king 
Alexander  of  Servia,  makes 
Ills  pilgrimage  to  St,  Peters- 
burg, not  even  deigning  to 
call  on  iK>or  Queen  Nathalie 
— Ills  mother — on  the  way! 
The  world  has  looked  on. 
with  much  curious  specula- 
tion and  some  sympathetic 
forelmding,  as  the  lad  has 
gone  from  tlie  Czar  to  the 
Austrian  Emj)eror.  Will  lie 
allow  Russia  or  Austria  to 
prevail  in  his  counsels?  Or 
will  he  try  to  be  indepen- 
i  he  seems  destined  to  a  troub- 


The  Prince  of  Naples,  following  In  the 
CrBm^*Prinet  "^^^^  "^  'he  German  Emperor,  has  8i>ent 

some  time  in  Loudon  and  Great  Britain, 
where  he  has  been  received  with  the  sympatliy 
always  extended  to  Italy  by  Englishmen,  which  at 
present  is  accentuated  by  tlie  desire  of  the  Englisti 
Ministry  to  encourage  Italy  to  abide  by  the  Triple 
Alliance,  Mr,  Labouchere  has  been  attacking  tlie 
policy  of  supporting  ilie  League  of  Peace :  but  as 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  Liberal  Ministry   in 
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which  Lord  Rosebety  will  not  be  Foreign  Secretary 
""  T>-i™,g  Minister,  Mr.  Latwuchere'a  outpourings 
be  taken  seriously.  So  far  as  the  League 
goes,  Lord  Roeebery's  policy  will  be  the 
Lord  Salisbury's.  The  Italian  Crown  Prince 
be  a  worthy  member  of  a  royal  family  that 
respected  at  home  and  abroad,  ll  is  inter- 
<  note  the  solid  position  of  the  Crown  in 
set  fortli  in  Signer  Crispi's  article  in  the 
lumber  of  the  Contemporary  Beviev.  quoted 
I  on  another  page. 

?;  In  the  July  number  of  the  Review  it  was 
.,,  pointed  out  that  the  by-elections  since 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  repudiated  the  clause 
ipelled  the  Irish  members  from  the  Imperial 
mt  had  been  so  uniform  in  their  reversion 
ills  of  1B83  as  to  render- it  impossible  for 
to  doubt  tlie  result  of  the  next  general 
Since  then  three  opposed  elections— one 
country — have  afforded  conclusive  testi- 
the  soundness  of  this  contention.  Paisley 
and.  Carlow  in  Ireland,  and  Wisbech  in 
each  in  its  own  way  afford  incontrover- 
;imony  to  the  disappearance  of  tlie  wave 
on  on  the  crest  of  which  the  Unionists 
■pt  into  power  in  1886.  Of  the  three,  that 
«h  was  the  more  remarkable.  A  Liberal 
of  323  in  188.1,  converted  into  a  Unionist 
of  1087  in  1886,  was  last  month  re-estab- 
almoat  its  original  strengtli^the  majority 
as  against  S33  in  liSH.  The  significance 
I  unmistakf^le.  Tlie  German  Emperor  is 
delusionasto  what  it  means.  At  Berlin,  ae 
md  St.  Petersburg,  It  is  quite  understood  that 
lan  two  years  the  Liberals  will  be  in  office, 
onie  Rule  programme  as  the  order  of  the  day. 

There  is  only  one  accident  which  might 
s-  prevent   the   return    of   the    Liberals    to 

power.  Since  Mr,  Pamell  was  repudiated 
ladstone  there  have  been  ten  English  and 
instituencies contested,  whicliwerealsocon- 
th  in  188.5  and  1888.  The  following  ie  a  com- 
statement  of  the  votes  polled  at  each  contest 
ten  constituencies  In  18!C>,  1886,  and  1891  — 
ISS5.  ISSB,  1801  to  July  ^ 

38,887  81,819  40,178 

....       32.B77  36,1.')3  88,736 

ily  Bi>eaking,  few  things  appear  more  cer- 
I  that  tlr. Gladstone  will  once  more  lead  the 
lost  to  victorj-. 

It  is  well  tliat  it  should  be  so.  as  otlier 
,    wise  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  tliat  confu- 
sion would  inevitably  break   out   In  the 
the  Home  Buleis.     Rumor  has  it  that,  at  a 
.iberal  conclave,    it  was  decided  that  Sir 
Horcourt  should,  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Olad- 
i^tirenient  or  apotheosis,  be  the  nest  Liberal' 
linister.     The   fact    that    such    a   decision 
would  reniler  it  impossible  to  liave  a  Liberal  Prime 
Minister  during  the   lifetime  of  Sir   W.  Harcourt, 
can  hardly  have  been  present  to  the  minds  of  those 
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who  put  Hw  rumor  in  circulation.  The  Liberal 
party  is  a  p&ity  of  enthusiasm  and  of  (.-opviction. 
Sir  W.Harcourt  has  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
The  men  who  alone  can  be  depended  upon  to  carry 
the  constituencies  are  those  to  whom  politics  are  a 
religion.  To  Sir  W.  Harcourt  politics  are  a  mere 
game.  The  other  day  one  of  Sir  William'a  col- 
leagues gravely  reproved  the  expression  of  such  an 
estimate.  "1  am  quite  sure."  said  he.  "that  tliere 
are  some  things  about  which  Sir  William  is  sin- 
cere." " Name,  name, "  was  cried.  "Well,  for  in- 
stance," replied  his  apologist,  "I  am  ijuite  sure  that 
no  one  could  possibly  be  more  sincere  than  in  Sir 
WiUiam  in  disliking  the  Colonies!"  The  day  on 
which  the  Liberal  party  entrusts  its  destinies  to  a 
leader  whose  one  sincere  conviction  is  a  hatred  of 
"Greater  Britain"  will  rightly  seal  its  exclusion 
from  office  for  the  rest  of  the  century.  Whoever 
else  may  be  pciesible,  Sir  W.  Harcourt  is  not. 

The  Leaaer.  "^^  leadership  of  the  Home  Rulers  is  also 
iii'p  0/ "•  open.  Mr.  Justin  McCartliy  has  never 
MomtRuitrt.  ^^J^  more  than  a  stop-gap  appointment, 
Mr.  Pamell  has  made  himself  absolutely  impossible. 
There  are  only  three  men  in  the  party  who  have  capa- 
city for  leadership.  Tliey  are  Mr,  Dillon,  Mr, Sexton, 
and  Mr.  Healy.  Tlie  last-named  is.  for  roughand- 
tumble  fighting,  the  most  capable  of  the  thri^.  He 
has  energj-,  courage,  and  any  amount  of  coarse  but 
effective  wit,  MaJiy  years  ago  his  indignation  was 
excited  by  a  remark  that  if  he  would  but  be  at  some 
pains  to  civilize  himself  he  might  go  free.  The 
vice  was  well  meant.  If  it  had  been  taken,  '. 
Healy's  right  to  the  leadership  would  have  been 
questioned.  As  it  is.  he  is  practically  out  of 
It  is  universally  believed  that  Mr.  Dillon  will 
cupy  the  vacant  seat.  Yet.  if  i>arliamentary  capac- 
ity were   to  settle  the  matter,  there  is   no  one  who 


could  be  named  beside  Mr.  Sexton.  Ur.  SeiCon  is 
the  ablest  |>arliunientarian  in  the  Home  Rule  ranks. 
No  one  can  discern  more  swiftly  the  exact  signifi- 
cance of  the  p(}ints  raised  by  either  side,  and  no  one 
can  express  more  lucidly,  or  with  greater  ease,  ex- 
actly what  he  wauta  to  say,  without  preparation  or 
apparent  effort.  Tliere  are  not  six  men  in  the 
House  his  equals,  take  v^bat  party  you  please,  and 
BS  a  debater  Mr.  Gladstone  alone  is  his  superior. 
Nevertheless,  Mr,  Dillon  will  probably  be  elected  to 
succeed  Mr.  Justin  McCartliy,  and  the  democracy  of 
the  two  countries  will  at  least  have  the  satisfaction 
of  haviTig  an  Irish  leader  of  high  character,  of  in- 
tense sincerity,  and  a  certain  romantic  melancholy 
which  is  not  without  its  uses  in  impressing  the 
imagination  of  the  people.  In  spite  of  all  the  talk 
that  was  current,  there  was  never  any  real  doubt 
aa  to  the  position  that  Messrs,  Dillon  and  O'Brien 
would  take  on  their  release  from  prison,  respecting 
Mr.  Pamell.  They  are  not  only  opposed  to  liini,  but 
their  missionary  zeal  is  winning  over  to  the  other 
faction  many  of  the  strongest  of  the  nien  who  have 
hitherto  enrolletl  themselves  as  PamelUtes. 

The  Ltaiiir  ^*  '*  "  curious  fact  that  the  leadership  ol 
ship  of  iht  all  the  thi'ee  parties  is  ntore  or  less  an  open 
'  question  at  this  moment.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith,  who  luis  led  the  House  of  Commons  with 
nuich  good  humor  and  business  capacity,  has  now 
probably  seen  his  la.st  session.  His  health  is  much 
ini{>aired,  and  he  is  no  longer  capable  of  facing  tlie 
labors  of  another  year's  leadership.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  aa  to  his  successor.  Tlie  Conservative 
party  has  long  ago  made  up  its  mind  on  that  point. 
There  is  only  one  mecnber  of  the  Unionist  party  in 
the  House  who  is  not  convinced  that,  when  Mr. 
Smith  goes  to  the  House  of  Lords,  his  place  as 
leader  must  be  taken  by  Mr.  Balfour.  Tlie  solitary 
dissentient  is  Mr.  Balfour  himself.  Mr.  Balfour,  if 
he  had  his  own  way,  would  install  Mr.  Goschen  in 
the  vacant  place.  He  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  the 
only  Ooecheuite  in    the   House,     Mr.  Goschen   has 
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many  great  qualities.  H 
in  many  respecbi,  quite  o 
tics.  Yet  soiueliow  i)r  ot 
hand  when  lie  leads  it  fo 
it  in  tlie  universal  o|>i::i< 
leadersliip  would  sinipty 


is  one  of  the  ablest  and, 
of  tiie  l)est  men  in  poli- 

r  the  House  gets  out  of 

'ver  so  sliort  a  time,  and 
on   both  sides  that  his 

)eau  L-lia(M  i.'oiue  af:ain. 


Mr.  Balfour  liait  d««ervedly  great  influence  in  tlie 
House  ;  but  not  even  he  can  induce  his  party  to  fol- 
low Mr,  UuiH'hen.  We  uiay  depend  u|>on  it.  there- 
fore, that  if  llr,  Sniitli,  is  not  Id  hia  accustomed 
place  next  February.  Mr.  Balfour  will  lead  the 
House,  and  that  Mr,  Ritchie  will  be  at  tlie  Irish 
Office,  in  order  to  attempt  to  frarue  the  Irisli  Local 
Government  Bill,  which  still  fiKurui  in  the  Minis- 
terial programme, 

Tliose  who  cak'ulateil  so  confidently  upon 
4n1/ped«  ''"^  disap|)eH ranee  of  Sir  Henrj- Parkes,  as 
the  result  of  his  failure  to  secure  tlie  re- 
turn of  a  majority  of  his  pledge<l  supiM)rterH,  ret'k* 
oned  without  their  luistii.  The  New  Houtli  Wales 
Parliament,  by  a  majority  of  eighty  to  fitty-seven. 
has  rejected  the  vote  of  want  of  confidence  brouglit 
forward  by  tlie  Opposition,  and  Sir  Henry  remains 
in  oflice.  tiaving  secured  sufficient  support  from  the 
labor  members  to  commaud  a  sulMtantial,  although 
perliape  a  somewhat  precarious,  majority,  lie  is 
going  on  with  his  Parliamentary'  Reform  Bill,  which 
is  nut  Hurprising,  considering  tliut  the  Oiipiwition. 
which  only  numbered  (12,000  votes  at  the  polls,  as 
ogainst  PT.OIK)  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes's  supiKirters, 
,ac1uatly  returned  fifty -six  members  as  agaiiut  forty- 
eight  Ministerialists,  i^ir  Henr>'  Parkes's  proixMal 
til  establish  woman  sulTrage  wait  opposed  by  Mr. 
Uibbs  on  the  ground  thiit.  with  oi-casional  rare  ex- 


In  Victoria,  the  government  is  also  committed  to 
the  principle  tliat  on  franchise  questions  "man" 
shall  in  future  mean  person  without  regard  to  sei- 
Tlie  Victorians  have  refu-sed  to  allow  Australaaia  to 
be  called  a  "commonwealth,"  ami  the  New  Zea- 
lanilers  have  sent  home  a  desjMitcb  in  which  they 
Bet  forth  their  objections  to  federation,  chiefly  on 
financial  and  fJBcal  grounds. 

The  worst  railway  accident  in  July  oc- 
^cciienfj.  curred  near  Paris,  when  a  collision  be- 
tween two  excursion  trains  caused  the 
deatli  of  fifty  passengers,  while  a  hundred  others 
were  injured.  Scenes  of  great  horror  were  occa- 
sioned by  the  burning  of  the  carriages,  and  some 
passengers  were  literally  drowned  by  tlie  water 
(loured  upon  the  blazing  train  to  extinguish  tlie 
flames-  More  serious,  however,  than  any  single 
accident  is  the  rei)ort  of  Sir  John  Fowler  on  the 
condition  of  the  bridges  on  tlie  London.  Brighton 
and  Bouth  Coast  Railway.  Tlie  bridge  at  Norwood 
having  given  way.  in  connection  with  which  a 
serious  accident  was  averted,  an  it  were,  by  a  mira- 
cle, an  inquiry  waa  instituted,  with  the  result  tliat 
eighty  bridges  on  that  line  were  condemned  as 
being  below  the  margin  of  safety.  As  tliere  are  a 
thoasund  bridges  on  other  lines  in  England  in  the 
same  cimdition,  a  great  deal  ot  work  and  expendi- 
ture will  l)e  neeileil  before  tlie  travelling  public  feels 
at  ea.Hi'  again.  A  cartixm  reproduced  elsewhere 
from  Piiiidi  illustrates  the  feeling  of  alarm  that  Sir 
John's  report  has  aroused  in  England. 

If  the  judgment  of  the  English-speaking 
»Hieiw/("  world  had  been  taken,  at  any  time  within 

tlie  past  two  i>r  three  years,  upon  the  ques- 
tion who  were  the  most  distinguished  and  most  worth- 
ily representative  of  living  Americana.  James  Ruaxell 
Lowell  would  undoubtedly  liave  been  included  iu 
the  first  two  or  three.  It  would  hardly  be  too 
niurli  to  OBwrt  that,  all  things  considered,  Mr.  Lowell 
has  of  late  years  been  the  foremost  man  ot  letters  of 
the  English  nice.  He  was  a  scholar,  reformer  aud 
man  of  affairs,  as  well  as  a  creative  literary  genius. 
In  its  united  qualities  of  strength  and  refinement,  bis 
intellect  was  characteristic  of  the  American  type  at 
its  highest  and  l>eHt-  Matthew  Arnold  was  ihe  only 
EDglishnuin  of  the  past  decade  or  two  who  could 
well  be  compared  with  Lowell :  and  he  was  wholly 
lackiug  in  that  roundness  and  adaptability  of  char- 
acter that  made  his  American  contem)iomry  at  home 
everywhere.  The  humor,  tact,  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  cosmo|iolitan  quality  that  were  so  pre- 
eminently Lowell's,  and  that  made  him  a  diplo- 
mat and  a  social  lion,  belonged  in  no  such  degree 
t<)  any  other  professional  mon  of  letters  in  this  gen- 
eration. But  the  great  man,  whose  death  is  so  sin- 
cerely lamenteil,  was  also  a  moralist  ot  the  New 
England  tjiie,  and  a  prophet  of  rightetftisn'-ss  who 
niay.  in  the  enil,  be  best  remembered  os  a  poet  of  the 
.-intiHJuvery  movement  and  an  apustle  of  reform  aud 
purity  in  Americau  public  lite. 
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duly  30  tnncs  per  ICO  kilos. ...The 
French  HlDlatT]'  defeated  on  B  vou 
regudlng  Alnce-Lomine  passport 
reKuUtlons. , ,  .The  Portugu*"  duW 
on  whut  reduced  toT  rels  per  kllo- 

KTsmme The  Maocheslsr  shtp  ca^ 

iwlop«i«l[ar  tnimc....The  English 
Bocletj  ot  Authors  celebrated  the 
adoption  ot  the  American  Copyright 
Act.... Mr.  E.  H.  Cook,  of  NewVork, 
choHD  President  of  the  labenutioual 
Educational  AsBOclstlDn  at  the  meet- 
tag  ot  that  bod;  In  Toronto — A 
number  of  workmen  killed  b;a  toi^ 
omdo  at  West  Superior.  Wis. 

July  17.— The  French  Chamber  ot 
Dpputiea  rsiUfTl  a  TOte  ot  conlldence 
In  tbeUlniMry;  the  motion  to  Inquire 
Into  the  Alsace-Lorraine  passport 
regulation, carried  on  theieth,Ubled. 

The  French  Senatn  passed  a  bill 

Co  regulate  the  vorklng  ot  womeo 
and  children  In  (aclorlea.  which  ea- 
tabllahee  a  ten-hour  working  day. 
forbids  nlgbt  duty,  and  prescribes 
one  day  ot  rest  In  eTery  seven. . .  .The 
Canadian  SecreUry  ot  the  Interior 
•uapended    for    drawiDg    an    extra 

Many  people  died  from  cholera   In 

July  18.— The  French  Chamber  ot 
Deputies  rejected  M.de  Freyclnet's 
proposal  to  grant  the  sum  of  1110,000 
to  the  Ecole  Folylechoique.  • .  .French 
Chamber  closed. 

July  19. —The  Wagner  Festival 
opeoed  at  Bayreuth  with  the  per. 
formance  of  -Paralfal." 

July  SO.— The  InlerDatlonal  Oongre. 
gatlonal  Council  In  session  at  London 
decided  to  hold  their  next  meeting 
In  the  United  BUites  In  about  Ave 

jean The  French  bill  to  remove 

the  prohibition  against  American 
pork  shelved  by  the  Senate. ...Mlneis 
at  Brlc«vllle.  Tenn..  attacked  the 
State  mllltla  and  compelled  (he  with- 
drawal ot  the  convicts  from  Che  mines  ot  the  Tennessee  Coal 
and  of  Che  Knoivllle  Iron  Companies. 

Jnly  21, —The  International  Congregational  Council  ad- 
journed....The  Charles  W.  Welmore,  the  "whaleback"  which 
left  Duluth,  Wis.,  lau  in  June,  en  route  tor  Liverpool,  arrived 
at  Its  deetlastlon  safely,  having  passed  down  the  rapids  ot  the 
St.  Lawnsnce  empty. 

July  £9.— The  British  House  ot  Commons  voted  |aill),ODI)  as 

salaries  anil  expenses  tor  the  relief  of  tbe  poor  of  Ireland A 

revolt  against  the  government  suppressed  In  the  Argeodne  Re- 
public  Prince  ot  Naples  arrived  In  London I^dy  Salisbury 

launched  Che  Endymlon  at  Hull, 

,T"ly  ~  -The  World's  Fair  Commissioners  received  by  Lord 

Salwbury The  miners  In  Tennessee  agreed  to  allow  the  re. 

turn  ot  the  convicts  to  Ihe  mines,  peikding  action  bj  the  State 

legislature Professor  Herbert  B,  Adams  £t  the  Johns  Hop- 

kiiM  University,  Baltimore,  nominated  as  chief  ot  the  World's 
Fair  Department  ot  Liberal  Arts — French  squadron  arrived 

at  Cronstadt Pan:el  of  explosives  sent  by  poet  from  Toulon 

to  11.  Constans. . .  .The  city  editor  of  the  New  York  Dailg  tltu:> 
Iiullcted  for  ilnlatlDg  tbe  Inw  forbiddirig  papers  to  publish 
totalled  accounls  ot  execution  by  electricKy. 

July  »!.— The  offlclal  cenaus  of  Fmnce  nai  announced,  glv- 


jAHia  RUBHELL  uawmu.. 


itm,- 


July  !3.— Professor  Koch  rsMgDed  his  public  omcee  to 

tbe  directorship  ot  tbe  Institute  ot  iDfectiotis  DIsej 
coDvlcU  o(  East  Tennessee  permitted  by  the  miners  to  return 
to  work,, ..Smokeless  powder  used  for  the  first  time  In  this 
country  at  Bandy  Hook. ...  Visit  ot  Ciar  and  Ciarliui  ot  Russia 
to  the  French  Oeet  at  Cronsladt,,. .Belgium  Joined  the  Drel. 
buod A  plot  to  blow  up  public  buildings  In  Cordova.  Ar- 
gentine, discovered Pope -Leo  approved  ot  the  exhibition 

ot  the  "Holy  Coat"  of  Treves. 

July  !S.— France  annexed  Tahiti,  the  chlet  Island  ot  tbe  So- 
ciety group,  its  king  Romare  having  died. ...The  World's  Fair 
Commissioners  visited  Porla 

July  27.— SirOeorge  Stephens,  who  was.  In  Hay  last,  raised  to 
the  peerage,  subscribed  to  the  roll  of  peers;  this  being  the  fit^ 
iDstauce  of  a  native  ot  a  Brtisb  Colony  elevated  to  Ihe  peerage. 

Forty  persons  killed  ar;d  a  hundred  wounded  ia  a  railway 

disaster  at  St,  Hande.  France. 

July  SS.— The  reported  election  ot  Claude  Vicuna  as  President 
of  Chill  conllrmed,,.  An  Appropriation  of  (100.000  by  Oualetnala 
foranexhlblt  at  tbe  World's  Fair  aimouiwed-...The  National 
Liberal  party  uf  Qermany  defeated  the  Socialists  in  an  election 
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held  at  Caesel  for  a  member  of  the  Reichstag The  popula- 
tion of  Salvador,  according  to  the  last  census,  announced  as 
6e4,5ia 

July  29.— Senator  M.  S.  Quay  resig^ied  the  chairmanship 
and  Col.  W.  W.  Dudley  the  treasurership  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Executive  Committee....  Sir  Richard  Cartwright's  reel* 
procity  resolution  def^ited  in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament  by  a  vote  of  114  to  88.... Lord  Salisbury  reviewed 
the  labors  of  the  recent  session  of  Parliament  in  a  speech  at 
the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet.... Completion  of  cable  between 
De-nmark  and  France. 

July  30. -William  O'Brien  and  John  Dillon,  Irish  members  of 
Parliament,  were  released  from  Jail  after  having  served  terms 
of  six  months  for  inciting  tenants  to  resist  payments  of  rents. 
— The  White  Squadron  and  Naval  Reserve  made  a  sham  at- 
tack on  Fisher's  Island.... The  World's  Fair  Commissioners 
received  by  the  French  Minister  of  Commerce  and  of  Foreign 
Affairs  with  assurances  that  France  would  be  well  repre- 
sented at  the  Fair. . .  .The  ship  carpenters  of  Chicago  returned  to 
the  ship-yards  after  a  strike  of  nearly  four  months  for  an 
eight-hour  day. ...Dr.Thamm,  of  Duesseldorf,  issued  a  report 
to  the  effect  that  40  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  tuberculosis 
which  he  had  treated  by  the  Koch  lymph  were  cured.... The 
final  budget  of  the  German  Empire  for  1800-91,  as  reported, 
showed  a  surplus  of  15,148,201  marks. . .  .Three  hundred  people 
drowned  by  floods  in  India — Largest  turret  ship  ever  con- 
structed undocked  at  Chatham  by  Viscountess  Hood. 

July  81.— Mr.  Pamell's  overtures  to  Dillon  and  O'Brien  for  a 
reunion  of  their  forces  ignored. . .  .Sir  Henry  Parkes's  motion  in 
favor  of  granting  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women  in  New  South 
Wales  rejected  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  57  to 
94.... Text  of  the  Spanish  Reciprocity  Treaty  and  the  corre- 
spondence between  Bfr.  Blaine  and  Senor  Suarez  Guanes,  Min- 
ister Plenipotentiaxy  of  Spain,  made  public Vesuvius  again 

broke  forth  in  eruption.... Dr.  J.  H.  Worcester,  Jr.,  chosen 
to  succeed  Dr.  H.  F.  Van  Dyke,  deceased,  in  the  chair  of  Sys- 
tematic Theology  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
City. 

August  1.— The  San  Domingo  Reciprocity  Treaty  made  public. 

The  Balmacedan    war-vessel.   President    Errazuriz,   left 

Spain  for  Chili.... Senhor  Carvalho,  Portuguese  Minister  of 
Finance,  issued  a  decree  giving  legal  currency  to  francs  im- 
ported into  the  state,  and  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  all 
silver  coin.... Mission  buildings  attacked  and  foreigners 
threatened  at  Yen  Ping,  Province  of  To-Kien,  China.... The 
eight  hour  law  passed  by  the  last  Nebraska  Legislature  went 
into  effect. 

August  2.— Pamell,  in  a  speech  at  Thurles,  declares  that  his 
policy  will  be  unchanged. . .  .The  Omaha  and  Granite  Smelting 
Works  attacked  by  a  drunken  mob;  the  workmen  driven  out. 

August  8.— The  World's  Fair  Commissioners  arrived  at  Ber- 
lin.... A  band  of  Spanish  Republicans  attempted  to  surprise 
the  garrison  of  Barcelona,  but  were  captured — Mr.  Morley, 
speaking  at  Leamington,  said  that  if  the  Liberals  dropped 
Home  Rule  as  their  foremost  plank  It  would  lead  to  the  great- 
est split  the  party  had  ever  known.... Naval  officers  of  the 
French  squadron  intend  the  Czarina's  "name-day"  ceremonies. 

August  4.— The  World's  Fair  Commissioners  received  in  Ber- 
lin by  Secretary  Van  Boettlicher  and  Chancellor  von  Caprivi. 
...  .A  fight  occurred  in  Louisiana  near  the  Texas  line  between 
cattle-men  and  thieves  in  which  sixteen  men  were  killed.... 
Forty  thousand  veterans  marched  in  the  G.  A.  R.  parade  at 
Detroit,  Mich M.  Roustan,  the  French  Minister  at  Washing- 
ton, appointed  Minister  to  Spain The  Queen  of  England  con- 
ferred the  Order  of  the  Garter  upon  the  Prince  of  Naples,  the 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne  of  Italy. 

August  5.  —The  British  Parliament  was  prorogued  to  October 

^,  1801 The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  in  session  at  Detroit 

selected  Washington  as  the  next  place  for  encampment The 

White  Star  steamship  Majestic  broke  the  ocean  record  from 

Queenstown,  her  time  being  5  days,  18  hours  and  8  minutes 

Queen  Llliuokalani,  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  tendered  the 
portfolio  of  Minister  of  Finance  to  J.  Mott  Smith — The  Do- 
minion government  was  sustained  by  a  majority  of  twenty- 
two  on  a  motion  approving  of  its  trade  policy. 

August  6.  — Negotial  Ions  between  the  Foreign  Committee  of 
World's  Fair  and  the  official  representatives  of  the  German 
government  concluded.... Famine  in  the  Madras  Presidency, 


India.... John  Palmer  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  chosen Conmiander-in- 

chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic Russia  and  France 

reported  to  have  signed  a  treaty  of  alliance. 

August  7.— The  Gloriana  won  the  Goelet  sloop  cup  in  the  races 
of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  off  Newijort. . .  .The  Russian  Im- 
perial Council  decided  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  com 
from  the  country  owing  to  poor  prospects  of  a  good  crop  of 
this  cereal — Captain  John  Palmer  installed  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

August  8.— The  National  Labor  Party  of  Barcelona  opposed 

the  Spanish- American   Treaty Senhor  Marianno  Carvalho, 

the  present  Portuguese  Minister  of  Finance,  appointed  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Bank  of  Portugal.... A  census  bulletin  issued 
which  announces  the  number  of  Catholics  in  the  United  States 

as  6,278,399 The  eighty-second  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 

Lord  Tennyson  celebrated  in  England. 

August  9.— Herr  Liebknecht  opened  six  schools  in  Berlin  for 
the.  training  of  Socialistic  laborers. 

August  10.— Richard  Cotts  Shannon,  of  New  York,  appointed 
Minister  Resident  and  Consul-General  to  Salvador,  Nicaragua 
and  Costa  Rica ....  The  International  Congress  of  Hygiene 

and  Demography  opened  in  London The  International  Geo- 

g^phical  Congress  began  its  session  in  Berne. . . .Much  damage 
done  to  crops  in  Iowa  and  Illinois  by  tornadoes. 

August  11.— Sir  Hector  Langevin  resigned  his  bffice  as  Min- 
ister of  Public  Works  in  Canada. . .  .Mr.  Balfour,  in  a  speech  at 
Plymouth,  Eng. ,  outlined  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Bill  for  Ireland,  which  he  intends  to  introduce  at  the  next 
session  of  Pari  lament....  The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Microscopists  began  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

August  12.— Alderman  Holden,  Gladstonian,  defeated  F. 
James,  Conservative,  in  the  election  held  in  Walsall,  Stafford 
County,  for  a  member  of  Parliament  to  succeed  Sir  Charles  Fors- 
ter.  Home  Rule  Liberal,  deceased.... M.  Patenotre,  at  present 
French  Minister  to  Morocco,  appointed  to  succeed  M.  Theodore 
Roustan  as  Minister  to  the  United  States..... J. Sloat  Fassett 
took  the  oath  of  office  as  Collector  of  the  port  of  New  York, 

Collector  Erhardt  having  resigned The  twelfth  international 

convention  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  opened  in 
Amsterdam....  Fourteen  persons  killed  and  fifty  injured  by  the 
falling  of  the  hurricane  deck  of  the  barge  Republic,  in  a  gale 
in  Oyster  Bay,  near  New  York  City. 

August  13.— The  President  ordered  that  the  Cherokee  Strip  be 

closed  to  whites The  Gloriana  won  the  special  race  for  the 

forty-six  footers,  off  Newport. ....The  Senaputty  of  Manipur 
hanged  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  recent  massacre  of  British 

officers The  World's  Fair  Commissioners  received  by  the 

King  of  Denmark The  government  of  Portugal  issued  a  de> 

cree  prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign  wheat  from  Sep- 
tember Ist  until  the  home  crop  has  been  consumed. 

August  14.  —Baron  Hlrsch  signed  a  document  empowering  Dr. 
Lowenthal  and  other  men  to  purchase  lands  in  the  Argentine 
Republic  to  the  value  of  10,000,000  pesos. . .  .The  King  of  Greece 
entertained  by  President  Camot  at  Fontainebleau The  In- 
ternational Geographical  Congress  held  its  final  session  in 
Berne — The  whaleback  steamer  Charles  W.  Wetmore  arrived 
from  England The  Haytian  Ministry  resigned. 

August  15. — Services  held  in  Westminster  Abbey  by  Canon 
Farrar  in  memory  of  James  Russell  Lowell. 


OBITUARY. 

July  10.  —Francis  R.  Rives,  of  New  York,  a  descendant  of  a 
distinguished  Southern  family ....  Gen.  Benjamin  Franklin 
Kelley,  who  raised  the  first  regiment  of  loyal  troops  south  of 

Mason  and  Dixon's  line  during  the  late  war Mr.  John  Blakey 

of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  the  veteran  boat-builder Edgar  Mar- 
vin, United  States  VIce-Consul  at  Victoria,  B.  C. 

July  17.— Col.  John  Polk  Pryor,  of  Frankfort,  Ky.,  a  near 
relative  of  President  Polk  and  a  Journalist  of  note.... Samuel 
Q.  Tupper,  for  many  years  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce,   Charleston,    8.    C Dr.    Charles  E.    Shoemaker,    of 

Reading,  Pa.,  well  known  as  a  specialist  in  aural  surgery.... 
Mme.  de  Bounemaln,  supporter  of  General  Boulanger. 

July  18.— Dr.  John  Ledyard  Vandervoort.  a  pn>minent  physi- 
cian of  New  York  City Dr.  Albert  SIcinner,  the  oldest  prac- 
tising physician  in  Niagara  County,  New  York Pedro  An- 
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toalo  de  Alarym,  SpoDlah   author   and    polllluli 


July  aa  —Mrs.  U&ry  Wbltenida  of  OenoaDlown.  Pa. ,  prom- 

lueDt   la  chaiitAble  woi^ Mr.   James  H.  Ealoii,  prteidenC 

of  the  Commercial  Travellers'  Association  of  the  Stale 
of  New  York.... Senator  W.H.  Roga,  a  leadluK  dwrokee  ■la'«9- 

nian Sir  William  Pettee  Douglas,  Prealdent  of  the    Rojal 

8cottlBhACBdem;....Blr  Frederick  A.  Weld,  Q.  C.  M.  O. 

July  81.— Ex-Oorenior  David  S.  Walker  o(  Tallahanaff.  Fla. 
....ill.  Edwin  Lee  Brown,  odb  of  the  moat  prominent  cltlxeuB  of 


the  nilnoia  Bumane  Society, 

July  SE.— Dr.  O.  F.  Wella.  one  of  the  oldest  phyBiciaiu  of  New 
York  City. ...Dr.  Edward  Sutton  Bmlth.  a  widely  known  phy- 

Hician    ot  Boatun Her.  Finnan  Rabbins,  one  of  the  oldest 

loliiiatara  In  the  New  Jersey  HeUiodlst  Coaterence. 

July  39.— Schuyler  Skaala.  a  prominent  lawyer  ot  New  York 
City. .,  .Edward  H.  Dlnon  of  Westerly,  a  I.,  brother  of  Na- 
than DiiBon.  the  pioseat  Senator  from  Rhode  Islaod. 

July  SI— Joseph  T.  Johuson,  of  Baltimore,  a  aurrlvor  of  the 
Black  Hawk  War. ...Captain  U.  U.  Wajden  of  Ceatre>ille.  la.. 

ei-member  ot  CoDgiess Benaan  Raster,  editor- 1 n-chlef  of 

the  CUcago  Sltail$-Zeilttng..,,TmikMlle^  EDglish  artist..., 
Daniel  B(ackln(<iah,  F.  a.  S.-..ReT.  Charles  Smith,  B.  D..  of 
Xnglond. , .  .Earl  of  WIcUow. 
July  as.— Hn.)(arkHopklnBSearleB.  widow  of  Hark  Hopkins. 

Charles  LuiUlei,   CoimnunlBt Augustus  Baker.   Brltiah 

Consul  at  Vera  Cnia. 
July  IS.- Mr.   Bichard  B.  Newcombe.  a  promlDect   lawyer  of 

NewYorkCity ei-aoTOmor  Paul  Dillingham  of  Vermont. 

....Major  J.  UarBhall  Quion.  SeoecB  Falls.  N.  Y....  Senator 
Odell.  of  Halifax,  N.  S.  ...BlrCharlesForster,  U.  p.  for  Walml. 
....Rajah  RaJendraLallHIttra,  LL.D,,  Sanscrit  scholar. 

July  er.- Amoa  R  aark.  one  of  Ihe  oldest  members  ot  the 
New  York  Produce  Exchange.  JudgoHlramC.  Clark  of  James- 
town, N.   Y. ,  a  local  historian  and  prominent  In  political  and 

newspaper  circles Rev.  John  L.  Chapman  of  Irvlnglon,  H.J. . 

loODder  of  the  Dutch  Bef  ormed  Church  of  that  place. 

July  SK^FiHlerick  C.Havemsyer.  a  prominent  business  man 
of  New  York  City.. ..Samuel  Sands,  oneof  the  oldest  citizens 
of  Baltimore,  tl±.  and  the  flrvt  person  to  set  up  In  type  the 
aoDgof  the"  Star-spangled  Banner.-,. ..Edward  W.B.  Smith, 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Legation  at  Bogota. 

July  CD.-Danlel  Parish  Kidder,  U^D.ot  Evanston,  111., 
tor  some  lime  professor  of  Theology  in  Drew  Theological  Sem- 

Itiory,  Madison.  N.  J.  and  on  author  ot  note Ex-State  Senator 

O.  Hubbanlof  Ulddletown,  Conn.,  Prealdent  ot  the  MIddletown 
National  Bank. .. .William  C.IJiwBouotNewburg.  N.Y.,  Presi- 
dent ot  the  State  Council  Order. ot  American  Firemen, ...John 
Oxford  oiw  of  the  oldest  publishers  ot  New  York  City.. ..Cap- 
tain Saunders  of  the  whalebock  steamer  C.  W.  Wetmoie. 

July  IW. —Charles  Robinson  of  Newlon,  Mass.,  ex-mayor  ot 
Cbarlestown,  Haas. ,  and  President  ot  the  corporation  of  Tufts 
Coll^&,,,Hrs.lUrlhaD.Waahlngtonof  Dennlson.Teiaa,  wife 
of  the  grandson  ot  lAwrence  Washington,  brother  of  Qeorge 

'Washington Jessie    Folhergtit    ot  London,  the  novelist — 

Richard  Smith  ot  Morristown,  N.  J.,  civil  engineer. 

July  81,— Rev,  Geo.  Suth- 
erland,   ot   Chelsea,  Uasa.. 

aged  elghty-flve    years 

Frederick  Adolphus  Saw- 
yer, ex.Asalstant  Secretary 
ot  the  Treasu  ry  under  Qrant. 
August  ].  —  Commander 
Charles  McGregor,  thirty- 
one  years  In  the  service  of 
the  Colled  States  Navy .... 


New  England. 

August  2.— Judge  Hamil- 
ton Barclay  Staples  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  MsssBchu- 
I.  CLADSTONB.   setts.  ...Klchard    J.    Dodge 


Editor  of  Ihe  >'eu  York  Tinu 

Kew  York  City, , .  .Edwanl  C,  Moo 

of  the  Chamtjer  of  Commeroe,  and  ot  various  prominent  clubs, 

Daniel  W,  Baker,  a  leading  Republican  SI  Newark,  N,  J, 

August  a,_BlHhop  Klllan  Flasch  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Dio- 
cese,ot  La  Crosse,  Wis,, ..Bala  Farwell  Jaoohe,  LL,  D.,  of 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

August  4.  —Qeorge  W,  Wltllama,  the  flist  coloivd  man  to  be- 
come a  member  ot  the  Legislature  In  the  State  ot  Ohio,  aod 
who  some  time  ago  wrote  ietteis  to  King  Leopold  ot  Belgium 
from  Ihe  Upper  Congo  Country  criticising  the  methods  ot  the 
Congo  Stale  officials  and  also  those  of  Henry  M.  Stanley. , . . 
William  Walter  Legge,  tlttb  Earl  of  Daitmoutb. 

August  S,  —Mr,  Thomas  8.  Bocock  ot  Appomattox,  Va. ,  tor 
fourteen  years  member  of  Congress  from  Virginia  and  tor  four 
years  Speaker  of  the  Confederate  Congress, 

August  e,  — Eighty.second  anniversary  ot  the  birth  of  Lord 
Tennyson. 

August  S,  —Judge  Ogden  Hottman.  the  oldest  Federal  Judge 
on  thePaciac  Coast..,, William  T.  Croasdale  ot  Ueniewold 
Pork.  N,  Y. ,  prominent  In  labor  politics. 

August  10.— Dr,  Robert  Qiffonl,  a  luivat  surgeon  during  thr. 
late  war,  and  who  was  on  board  the  monitor  Osage  when  It  u'Uf< 
blown  up  by  a  torpedo  In  Mobile  Bay, 

August  IS.— James  Russell  Lowell,  poet  and  diplomat — 
Oeorge  Jones,  proprietor  of  The  Neic  York  Timet. 

August  13,— CharlesS,  Wolte.  of  Horrisburg,  Penn.,  recently 
appointed  Executive  Conmiiaslonerot  the  World's  Fair  Commis- 
sion,,,.Clark  LIpe.  railroad  contractor  and  a  close  triena  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,,..  John  R,  Gamble,  a  prominent  politician  of 
Yankton.  S.D, . ,, Thomas  Ludington  Smith.  Medical  Dlrwtor  un 

the  retired  list  ot  the  United  States  Navy John  S.GIlberi, 

naval  architect  and  Inventor  ot  the  balance  dry -dock, 

August  14,— Mrs,  James  K,  Polk,  widow  of  President  Polk ,,, , 

Rev,  John  Henry  Hopkins,  D.D..ofTroy,  N,Y Judge  Charles 

M,6mltbof  Earlrllle,  Ills,. ,, Major  Nathaniel  Brown  of  Jewett 
City,  Coim.,  4  survivor  of  the  Mexican  war. 


IRRENT  HISTORY  IN  CARICATURE. 

Punch  hue  had  a  Jubilee,  inconceivable  as  it  may  seem  to  AmerlamB  that 
thie  qtia*i  bumoroiu  periodical  should  «o  far  forget  Itself  as  to  betray  signs 
ot  life.  With  the  number  dated  July  IS,  1891,  it  has  completed  Its  one-huD- 
dredth  half-yearly  volume.  In  recognitton  of  the  event  we  present,  ae  a 
frontdifdece  to  this  department,  portraits  of  four  csTtomiiats  who  have  served 
to  make  Her  Majesty's  Jester  endurable.  Below  are  given  in  miniature  the 
faces  of  the  mcceasive  editors  of  Atneh,  from  grinly-headed  "  Uncle  Mark," 
to  the  author  of  "  Happy  lliouehts. " 


F,  C  BuKHum.  I 


OS    THE    BRIDGE. -Froi 
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THE   SOMIKATIOX  FOR  GOT.'EBNOR  OF  KEW 


OUT  OF  IT. 

rail  ouutde  the  breutworks. 


Piatt  1  ■■ 

.  Old  Bport  WiTTnwon,  (in  cliarge  ol  Domocrallc  n&blea) — 

■eastworna.  "Ymi-re  both  ruled  off.  and  that  settles  It  I " 

From  Pact.  July  »,  ISSl.  ,..       „    . 


poll  del  an*  are^aTorit** 


sen  too  secretive  "■— Henrr 

Julj  U.  IBBl. 

—Prom  Jtdgt,  August  1.  tWl. 


BAN   FRASCIBCO'S  CONTBIBUTION    TO   THE   WORLD'S    FAIR. 

.  Tlllaw;  Venice  will  nend  a  itreet  with  inintlollera;E((ypt  will  send  a  pyramid ;  a 
aaiown.     [N.B.    Chicago  may  keep  the  latlet  contribution.!— From  San  Franclsc 


THZ  QBBATEST  HAH  OF  THE  AOE; 
•  or,  the  modem  QuIliTer. 

— From  Fun,  Julr  &  ISM. 


•the  hembers  of  thk  tkiple  alliance  keep  pace 
with  one  another" 

^-     ,  „      -j.,.  t.    ,    ,.      u  .  .  a  french  vikw  of  john  bull  ab  the  bouieman. 

E«pope«o  t™.)  BoQg,  wllh  Ri.«l«D.FreDch  Accompsnlmenl.  ,^^^  ^H,  j^^  3^^,,  ,^^^  „ff  pu„i„,  hi.  -eaker  brethrei. 

—From  Ulk.  July  10,  1801,  Id  hii  wck.— From  2a  <S«hotK»B.  June  14.  IWl. 
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JTRAUAN   VIEW   OF  THE  WAY   TO   WORK   THE 
MttlBON   STOCK   ESCHANOE 
o  (Ale«r  the  falluN  oT  (be  Vlctodaa  loan). —There : 
1 1  ^toJoliD  Bull  ror  another  lou  I'U  wear  tbew;    hell   thlnli 
>  foreigner  (Uid  I'll  g«(  all  the  ouh  I  want. 

—From  the  Utlboume  Pundt,  April  IS,  ISSI . 


THE   IRISH    SITUATION— WOBBUSQ. 
'  ~  Old  Lxdy.--!  chink  I'd  like  to  nrl.  down  now.  Mr,  P»mell.  it 

—From  the  AiatraUan  Booiterana.  May  80.  IPS).  jaa  fileaae. '— From  the  Wrtktf  Sationat  Prat,  TtMJ  tO,  IGBl. 


THE  OLD   LION  OXLY   WISKB. 
Editor  of  Cape  Timet  (Joqurtur); 
Vttf  does  lie  look  »  cottloundedlr  sly  at  meT 

What  have  I  done  that  conlempt  should  pi«Tatlt 
Whll«  he  is  loillr  wliiking  his  ere  at  me. 
Am  I  not  prodding  and  (irlnlDK  his  C«lir 

—From  the  Prttoria  WtMy  Xtat  June  B,  ISBL 


•KIMC-  CEC»U.-oF.  «^OVXH  ATftlCA  ■ 


THB  WRITIMO   OK  THE  WALL. 

"I  will  read  Ote  vrltlns  untnthe  klnR.and  luoke  knuvn  lu  hliu  Llieln- 
terprelatlOD.'-D«D.  v.  it.  -From  the  Prttoria  Weektt  Pnm,  lUr  *.U>1. 


THE  MAN  WHO   PROFITS  BY   PROTECTION 

»8  Producer.  The  Mlddl^ntan.  The  Consumer. 

From  Le  Orelol.  June  IS.  lt»l. 
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THE  HAWAIIAN  QUEEN  AND  HER  KINGDOM. 

By  SERENO   E.    BISHOP. 


The  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich 
Islaads  are  gaining  fast  in  in- 
temational  importance.  For 
fifteen  years,  aa  a  coaling  sta- 
tion for  monthly  steamers  from 
Sydney  to  San  Francisco,  they 
have  been  getting  Eomewhat 
familiarly  known  to  the  British 
public.  American  tourists,  at- 
tracted by  volcanic  displays, 
visit  them  in  considerable  num- 
bers by  the  fortnightly  steam- 
en.  For  aereral  reasons,  they 
liave  for  some  years  attracted 
special  political  attention  from 
the  United  States,  and  are  cer- 
tain to  attract  much  more.  A 
very  important  part  of  the  com- 
merce  of  the  Pacific  Coaat  is 
with  Hawaii. 

Americans  travelling  west- 
ward find  their  splendid  empire 
culminating  in  beauty,  and 
then  breaking  short  off  at  the 
Golden  Gate.  Voyage  out,  and 
after  six  days  of  westward 
steaming  3100  miles  without 
fear  of  reef  or  rock,  the  hori- 
zon is  broken  by  high  rugged 
mountains,  that  on  the  char: 
are  mere  dots.  It  is  the  cIt. 
ilized,  hospitable,  American 
ized  little  kingdom,  the  other 
day  Kalakaua'a,  now  preside<l 
over  by  her  gracious  Majesty, 
Liliuokalani. 

This  name  is  less   intricate 
than   it  may  look.     Try  this — 
Lil-lee-woke-a-lanny.     Accent 
firmly  the  ee.  and  run  the  whole  glibly  olf  the  tongue. 
It  means  Lily -of- the- Sky.      The  queen  has  hitherto 
been   commonly   known  by   foreigners  as  Princess 
Lydia,  or  as  Mrs.  Dominis.     She  is  past  her  fiftieth 
year,  in  fairly  good  health,  of  comely  person,  and 
pleasant  address.     Her  husband,  long  known  as  Gov- 
ernor   Dominis,    but   now   taking   rank   as    Prince 
Consort,  is  a  prudent,  agreeable  gentleman  of  Amer- 
ican    birth,    and   Honuluhi   mercantile    education. 
John  O  Dominis  for  many   years  held  the  office  of 
governor  of  Oahu.     They  have  been   married  over 
thirty  years,  and  have  no  children. 

Mrs.  Dominis  has  long  held  a  prominent  place  in 
Honolulu  society,  associating  from  youth  with  the 
more  cultivated  ladies  of  the  capital,  among  whom, 
like  Queen   Emma,    and  the   late  Princess   Pauahi 


TBI  LATB  KIRO  EAI^KACA. 

Bishop,  of  honored  memory,  she*  received  her  early 
education.  She  has  a  perfect  une  of  English,  a  good 
literary,  and  an  especially  good  musical  culture. 
The  Queen's  manner  is  peculiarly  winning,  her 
bearing  noble  and  becoming,  the  latter  a  character- 
istic of  Hawaiian  royally.  Few  persons  were  ever 
more  stately  and  impressive  than  many  of  the  old 
royal  chiefs  oould  be  upon  occaaimi. 

Besides  a  small  private  fortune,  the  Princess  as 
heir  presumptive  for  many  years  enjc^ed  a  stipend 
of  $5000.  AsQueen,  sbe  receives $20, 000 per  annum. 
A  sumptuous  palace  is  also  maintained  for  tlie  sove- 
reign's use.  Besides  all  this,  is  tike  life-use  of  the 
income  of  the  crown  lands,  amounting  to  perhaps 
$75,000  per  annum.  These  provisions  may  be  re- 
garded as  ample  for  purposes  of  royal  state  and 
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kiodly  disposed  towardn  her.  and  have  shown  her 
most  marked  atteotitni  and  hctaor,  during  her  recent 
toyaX  progress  on  Hawaii  and  Haui.  With  a  sensi- 
ble policy  of  conduct,  she  niay  yet  establish  herself 
in  their  confidence,  having  many  qualities  fitting 
her  to  do  80. 

The  serious  distruBt  still  felt  by  many  of  tiie 
whites  is  mainly  due  to  her  attitude  after  the  reform 
moventent  of  1887,  and  during  the  later  reactionary 
proceedings  of  R.W.Wilcoi  in  1889,  A  bit  of 
recent  history  must  come  in  here.  Exasperated  and 
alarmed  by  a  series  of  profligate  and  dangerous  pro- 
ceedings of  Kalakaua  during  the  preceding  year, 
a  very  united  movement  of  the  foreigners  on  June  80, 
1B87,  exacted  from  the  king  certain  changes  in  the 
constitution,  which  divested  him  of  nearly  all  his 
direct  personal  control  in  the  government,  which 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  cabinet,  subject  only 
to  the  legislature.  The  heir  presumptive,  who  was 
"visiting  England  at  the  time,  felt  that  her  brother 
had  been  weak  in  surrendering  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown.  It  was  most  natural  tliat  she  should  be 
profoundly  hostile  to  the  Reform  party,  whose  cab- 
inet held  the  reins  of  power  for  nearly  three  yeais; 
nor  was  it  strange  if  she  was  led  to  lend  her  coun- 
tenance to  an  effort  to  recover  by  force  what  had 
been  taken  by  force.  Her  Palama  residence  was 
reported  to  be  headquarters  for  the  Wilcox  conspir- 
acy. On  July  81,  18HB,  a  halfwhite,  Kobert  W. 
Wilcox,  educated  at  government  expense  in  an  Ital- 


hoepitality  in  so  small  a  kingdom,  although  the  late 
king  could  never  make  ends  meet,  any  more  than 
his  admired  friend  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

In  religious  affiliation,  the  Princess  Lydia  contin- 
ued to  adhere  to  the  persuasion  of  the  earlier  gen- 
eration of  chiefs,  declining  to  follow  Queen  Emma 
and  Kalakaua  in  joining  the  Anglican  fellowship. 
Like  King  Lunalilo  and  the  Princess  Pauahi  she 
retained  her  seat  in  the  old  stone  church,  connected 
with  the  American  Mission,  For  some  years  she 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, and  an  interested  participant  in  their  meetings. 
She  has  long  been  a  very  active  and  munificent 
patroness  of  the  large  Kawaiahae  Seminary  for  train- 
ing  native  girb,  and  greatly  looked  up  to  by  teachers 
and  pupils.  The  Queen  gives  evidence  of  having 
deeply  at  heart  the  moral  welfare  of  her  people. 
She  has  a  large  fund  of  good  sense,  which  is  now 
much  needed  to  gain  her  people's  confidence,  and 
•  to  guide  a  somewhat  determined  will.  Whether  or 
not  she  will  be  able  to  modify  certain  royal  pre 
judices  to  the  needs  of  her  very  difficult  position, 
she  is  quite  unlikely  to  expose  herself  to  ridicule, 
as  repeatedly  did  her  more  showy  brother. 

Liliuokalani  has  assumed  the  crown,  in  possession 
of  a  much  larger  share  of  the  confidence  of  her  own 
people,  than  did  Kalakaua  at  his  accession,  or  after- 
wards. She  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  strong  in  the 
confidence  of  foreigners,   altliough  tliey  are  most 
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ion  military  school,  seized  the  Palace  yard  aod  the 
GovemmeDt  House,  eeekiog  to  restore  the  old  cor- 
rupt system  of  Fslace  govenunent.  This  insurrec- 
tioD  was  Buppresaed  ia  a  few  hours  with  the  loss 
of  a  few  lives  of  insuTgents.  Although,  after  abor- 
tive trials  for  ctaiapiracy.  Wilcox  and  several  of  his 
portiBana  were  triumphaotly  chosen  \a  the  legisla 
ture  by  the  native  vote  of  Honolulu,  and  the  Reform 
c^inet  went  out,  yet  none  of  the  attempted  amend 
ments  to  the  constitution  succeeded  in  the  legisla 
ture.     Although  the  BeCorm  party  broke  down  as  a 


senting  a  singular  aspect,  with  yards  aslant,-  the 
white  hull  draped  with  black,  and  the  royal  flag  at 
half-mast.  Tht;  admiral  signalled  the  painful  news 
to  a  sister  ship  in  the  port,  which  at  once  telephoned 
them  to  the  Government  House,  The  adornments 
of  streets  and  palace  quickly  gave  place  to  drapings 
of  black.  Much  honest  sorrow  filled  the  city  for  tlie 
gay  and  good-natured  king  so  suddenly  gone. 

The  Regent  was  promptly  attended  by  tike  cabinet 
and  the  privy  council.  The  disturbing  question 
was,    "Will  not  Liliuokalani  decline  to  take  the 
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political  combination,  their  spirit  prevails,  and  their 
ivork  stands  aa  the  law  of  the  kingdom. 

To  this  constitution,  the  Heir  Presumptive  was 
understood  to  be  strenuously  opposed,  as  a  great 
wrong  and  damage  to  royal  prerogative  and  right. 
Her  accession  to  the  throne  was  consequently  antici 
pftted  with  much  distrust  by  foreigners.  In  January 
last;  she  was"  acting  as  Regent  The  King's  return 
from  San  fYancisco  was  daily  expected  Although 
known  to  be  in  precarious  health,  no  intimation 
had  reached  the  public  of  the  extremely  critical 
state  of  his  malady.  For  his  welcome  home,  a  quite 
lavish  decoration  of  palace,  streets,  and  landing 
place  WAS  nearly  complete  Suddenly,  on  the 
morning  of  January  2ftth,  the  well  known  U.  S. 
cruiser  Charlestixi  tounded    Diamond    Head,   pre 


required  oath  to  maintain  th^  constitution  T"  This 
was  the  hope  of  the  Wilcox  faction,  and  the  serious 
fear  of  the  whites  and  of  the  more  thoughtful  natives. 
who  all  perceived  that  such  an  attitude  On  lier  part 
would  be  rovolutionsry,  and  wOiild  erect  the  most 
serious  issues  in  the  government.  The  Princess  was 
well  guided,  and  promptly  solved  the  doubt  by 
graciously  taking  the  oath,  and  thereby  assuming 
the  positicot  of  the  sovereign. 

Many  dinibted  the  sincerity  of  the  act.  Some 
may  still  doubt  it,  and  look  for  the  Queen  to  see 
an  early  opportunity  to  reclaim  the  ancient  powers 
of  the  crown.  After  the  oheequies  of  the  deceased 
King  were  completed,  this  apprehension  was  re- 
vived  by  her  insisting  upon  her  right  aa  a  new 
sovereign     to    appoint    a    cabinet     of    her    own 
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•choice.  The  constitution  expressly  debars  the 
sovereign  from  removing  the  ministers  except 
after  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  by  the  legis- 
lature. After  a  contest  of  three  weeks,  the  cabi- 
net referred  the  case  to  the  Supreme  CJourt.  A 
majority  of  the  bench  decided  that  in  the  absence 
of  an  explicit  provision  applying  to  the  case  of  a 
new  sovereign,  the  old  practice  must  prevail,  and 
she  appoint  a  new  cabinet.  This  was  at  once  done, 
ahd  while  her  course  accentuated  her  disposition  to 
insist  to  the  full  upon  her  prerogatives,  it  is  known 
that  she  had  reliable  advice  that  she  was  acting 
within  the  limits  of  the  constitution. 

Since  then  the  Queen  has  in  private  avowed  her 
serious  purpose  to  stand  by  her  oath.  Wilcox  and 
his  associates  believe  this  to  be  her  intention,  and 
are  enraged  thereby,  and  utter  futile  threats  against 
her.  There  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
she  has  honestly  accepted  the  situation,  and  intends 
to  abide  by  the  constitution  It  is  not  supposed 
that  she  feels  entirely  contented  with  its  restric* 
tions  upon  her  power.  She  is  perhaps  not  unlikely 
to  exert  influence  to  have  those  restrictions  modified 
in  the  legal  way,  by  two  thirds  majorities  of  suc- 
•cessive  legislatures.  She  is  credited  with  persistent 
-determination,  unlike  her  late  brother,  who  was 
sure  to  succiunb  to  vigorous  pressure.  But  not 
being  unscrupulous  like  him,  her  good  sense  and 
sound  principles  may  be  expected  to  keep  her  within 
the  limits  of  her  accepted  obligations,  and  she  will 
probably  earn  the  affectionate  confidence  of  the 
nation.  This  may  at  least  be  hoped  with  consider- 
able confidence. 

The  present  cabinet  are  men  of  moderate  views, 
and  likely  to  yield  much  to  her  personal  wishes. 
Such  fair  weather  dajrs  as  their  administrative 
abilities  may  be  competent  to  meet,  are  liable  to  be  of 
transient  continuance.  The  Queen  will  inevitably 
•come,  under  a  more  or  less  severe  pressure  of  events, 
to  put  herself  into  the  hands  of  the  most  capable  ad- 
visers obtainable.  In  any  case  a  new  legislature  is 
to  meet  next  May,  and  may  be  expected  to  take 
^tffairs  into  their  own  hands.  What  the  political 
complexion  of  the  majority  will  be  is  altogether 
imcertain.  Probably  no  one  party  will  be  in  the 
ascendency.  Many  causes,  including  the  change  in 
the  throne,  have  increased  the  already  existing  con- 
fusion of  parties. 

So  much  then  as  to  the  Queen  personally  and  polit 
ically.  The  royal  family  is  now  reduced  to  the  per 
son  of  tlie  young  lady  recently  proclaimed  by  the 
Queen  as  her  heir  presumptive,  the  Princess  Kaiulani 
(Kye  you-lanny)  Cleghom.  She  is  the  only  cliild 
of  the  late  Princess  Likelike  (lik  ay  lik  ay)  only 
sister  of  Liliuokalani. 

Her  father  is  the  Hon.  Archibald  Cleghom,  long 
collector  general.  Mr.  Cleghom  has  very  ju 
diciously  placed  his  daughter  under  suitable  in 
struction  in  England  She  is  a  very  attractive 
young  lady  of  nearly  sixteen  Tliere  are  a  few 
other  persons  of  native  or  mixed  blood,  of  more  or 
less  noble  birth,  but  none  of  such  merit  or  pronii 


nence  as  to  be  considered  distinctly  in  the  line  of 
possible  succession. 

Obvious  facts  make  it  plain  that  the  personal 
character  and  policy  of  any  sovereign  of  the  little 
Hawaiian  kingdom  must  be  of  minor  account  in 
determining  the  course  of  affairs  therein,  confront- 
ing, as  Hawaii  does,  the  gigantic  sweep  and  stress  of 
commercial  and  political  ciurents  which  are  gather- 
ing around  it  Indeed,  it  is  only  these  which  lend 
to  this  long  isolated  group  any  interest  claiming 
present  discussion  in  this  review. 

CENTRAL  POSITION  OF  HAWAH. 

The  essential  public  interest  attaching  to  Hawaii 
grows  out  of  its  central  position  in  the  commerce 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Honolulu  is  exactly  in  the 
track  of  all  steamers  sailing  to  Australasia  from  San 
Francisco  or  Puget  Sound  The  trade  on  this  line 
is  between  kindred  peoples  now  only  in  the  gristle, 
but  already  includes  one  line  of  monthly  steamers, 
with  other  lines  in  the  early  prospect.  What  will 
this  traffic  become  when  the  two  or  three  millions 
of  Ekiglish  speaking  people  on  either  coast  shall 
have  multiplied  many  fold? 

Even  more  precisely  is  Honolulu  in  the  direct 
route  of  one  part  of  that  enormous  traffic  from  At- 
lantic to  Pacific  ports  which  eagerly  awaits  the 
cutting  of  the  Nicaragua  Ship  Canal,  to  burst  in 
an  impetuous  tide  through  the  Isthmiis.  All  the 
trade  with  China  and  Japan  from  American  ports 
on  the  Atlantic  must  take  the  Nicaragua  route.  It 
is  this  large  movement  of  ocean  commerce  im- 
pending in  the  immediate  future,  which  lends  the 
most  serious  importance  to  the  political  relations  of 
the  Hawaiian  kingdom.  Every  ship  from  the  At- 
lantic crossing  the  Pacific  to  Asia  will  naturally 
sight  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  every  steamer  will 
be  likely  to  replenish  her  coal-bunkers  at  Honolulu. 
This  fact  wiU  render  the  political  condition  and 
international  relations  of  Hawaii  of  importance. 

It  is  further  seen  upon  the  accompanying  map, 
that  although  not  upon  the  shortest  or  "  great  circle"" 
route  between  California  and  China,  Honolulu  is 
practically  a  convenient  port  of  call  for  steamersj 
upon  that  line,  as  many  of  them  now  do  call.  Tliis 
tendency  will  Increase  with  the  coming  growth  of 
Honolulu  as  a  general  calling  and  coaling  station. 
It  is  also  a  natural  port  of  call  and  supply  for  ships 
to  China  from  Callao  and  Valparaiso.  Honolulu  is 
thus  seen  to  be  tlie  great  cross  roads  of  the  Pacific 
commerce 

More  than  this  Honolulu  is  the  only  cross-roads 
of  the  North  Pacific — and  the  North  Pacific  will  be 
tlie  chief  region  of  commerce  ThLs  port  is  wholly 
alone  in  its  commanding  position  It  has  abso- 
lutely no  competitor.  From  the  Marquesas  to  the 
Aleutians  Hawaii  is  the  only  land  in  tliat  tre 
mendous  ocean  expanse  west  of  America  where  a 
ship  can  call  within  a  space  of  4500  miles  from  San 
Francisco  and  6200  from  Nicaragua  At  those  dis- 
tances, but  far  south  of  the  route,  lies  the  poor  little 
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baven  of  Jaluit,    and   a   little  beyond  it  that    of 
Strong's  Island.     These  are  over  2000  miles  beyond 
Hawaii.    Scarcely  anywhere  else  on  the  globe  does 
there  stretch  so  vast  an  expanse  of  ocean  absolutely 
devoid  of  land  as  that  which  rolls  unbroken  by  reef 
or  islet  between  Hawaii  and  America.     From  any 
point  between   Panama   and  Sitka,   a   bird  flying 
westward  shall  find  no  inch  of 
firm  rest  for  her  foot,  until  Ha 
waii  is  reached.     Beyond  Hono- 
lulu there  is  no  port  available 
except  Guam,  and  that  is  only 
1500  miles  east  of  Hong  Kong, 
while  being  5500  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  7500  from  Nicaragua. 
Honolulu  alone  suitably  divides 
the   distances,  being  4250  mile& 
from  Nicaragua,  and  4900  from 
Hong    Kong.     Jaluit,    Strong's 
Island,  and  Bonabe  are  too  far 
south  of  the  route   to   be  con- 
sidered.  The  accompanying  map 
indicates  every  islet  in  the  North 
Pacific  that  could  be  made  avail- 
able as  a  port  of  supply.     It  also 
shows    every   existing   islet    or 
reef  of    any   sort   eastward   or 
northward  of  Honolulu — that  is, 
none  at  all.     By  the  geographi- 
cal necessity  of  the  case,  there- 
fore,  everything  centres   at   Honolulu,  not  merely 
as  the  most  convenient  port  of  call,  but  as  the  only 
possible  one.     It  is  true  that  steamships  can  make 
the  run  of  nine  thousand  miles  from  Nicaragua  to 
Hongkong  or  Yokohama  without  replenishing  their 
bunkers.     It  will  not,  however,  ordinarily  pay  to  do 
that.     The  storage  of  the  necessary  coal  will  displace 
just  so  much  paying  freight.     The  larger  part  of 
the  steamers  crossing  the  Pacific  will  find  it  expedient 
to  coal  at  Honolulu.     It  seems  certain  that  nearly 
all  those  to  and  from  Nicaragua  will  do  so.     Within 
ten  years,  Honolulu  will  clearly  have  to  provide  for 
the  accommodation  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  large 
steamers  per  month,  together  with  that  of  the  colliers 
supplying  them,  and  this  in  addition  to  her  present 

trade. 
This  will  be  a  formidable  increase  of  business, 

and   must   materially  affect  the   commercial,   and 

with  them  the  tx>litical,  relations  of  Hawaii.     The 

amount  of  tonnage  likely  to  come  through  the  Canal 

soon  after  its  opening  is  roughly  estimated  at  ten 

millions  tons  per  annum.     This   is  equivalent  to 

five  ships  of  three  thousand  tons  per  day,  together 

with  fifteen  ships  of  one  thousand  tons.     This  will 

steadily  and  rapidly  increase,  as  has  done  the  Suez 

trafiic.     Now  it  seems  not  imfair  to  estimate  that 

one- tenth  of  this  tonnage  will  be  in  the  Asiatic 

trade,  and  will  call  at  Honolulu.     This  allows  for 

the  large  proportion  of  American  trade  with  Asia 

by  way  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  remaining  on  the 

great  circle  route.     These  visiting  ships  at  Hono 

lulu  will  be  mainly  Britisli   bottoms,    with  many 


German  and  French.  The  Atlantic  States  will  sup- 
ply much  of  the  cargoes,  but  for  lack  of  American 
ships  these  cargoes  will  for  a  time  go  in  foreign 
bottoms. 

• 

The  favorable  position  of  Honolulu  will  be  ma- 
terially enhanced  by  the  absolute  necessity  of  using 
those   islands  as  the    intersecting   point  for  tele- 


CROSS-ROADS  OP  THB  NORTH  PACIFIC. 

graphic  cables  across  the  Pacific.  It  is  obvious  that 
all  cables  bet^'^een  Australia  and  the  North  Ameri- 
can Pacific  Coast  must  make  Honolulu  their  first 
station.  As  to  cables  to  Asia,  the  route  by  way  of 
the  Aleutian  Islands  has  been  thought  to  compete 
strongly  with  that  via  Honolulu,  both  on  account 
of  directness,  and  on  account  of  permitting  land 
lines  for  portions  of  the  route.  The  stormy  and  in- 
clement character  of  that  route  is  a  serious  objec- 
tion. A  more  decisive  obstacle  has  arisen  in  the 
discovery  of  such  an  extent  of  extreme  depth  of  water 
northeast  of  Japan,  that  a  cable  cannot  be  laid 
there.  This  appears  conclusively  to  determine  the 
route  of  all  trans-Pacific  cables  to  be  by  way  of 
Honolulu. 

POLITICAL  CHANGES  FORESHADOWED. 

Such  extensive  commercial  change  and  develop- 
ment as  is  thus  foreshadowed  must  involve  serious 
political  changes  for  Hawaii.  The  vast  commerce 
about  to  traverse  the  Pacific  will  imperiously  demand 
adequate  shelter  and  protection  at  the  common  port 
of  supply,  Honolulu.  A  government  must  exist 
there  so  strong  as  to  assure  complete  security  from 
disturbers  within  or  aggressors  without.  Such 
government  must  posses  sufiicient  enterprise  and 
ability  to  furnish  and  maintain  the  largest  con- 
veniences and  facilities  of  every  kind  to  the  shipe 
calling  there.  The  great  Hotel  of  the  Pacific  must 
be  in  the  eliarge  of  some  party  who  knows  **h()w  to 
keep  a  hotel." 

The  certain  coming  preponderance  of  Britisli  ship 
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ping  will  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  British 
residents,  and  to  enlarge  British  political  influence 
in  Hawaii.  There  will  grow  up  a  pressure,  not  now 
existing,  for  Great  Britain  to  take  possession'  of  the 
Islands,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  security  of. her 
growing  commerce  across  the  Pacific.  At  the 
present  time,  the  United  States  has  a  th<Mx>ugh  and 
pleasant  understanding  with  Ekigland  that  Hawaii  is 
to  be  regarded  as  rightfully  falling  to  the  United 
States,  rather  than  to  any  other  power.  Oermany 
\  and  fYance  fully  concur  in  this  view.  None  of  the 
great  powers  would,  at  the  present  time,  think  of 
interposing  obstacles  to  any  amount  of  domination 
that  the  United  States  might  seek  to  exercise  in 
Hawaii.    These  are  wellascertained  facts. 

What  England,  however,  might  become  inclined 
to  do,  after  the  sudden  growth  of  her  shipping  in 
the  Pacific,  consequent  upon  the  cutting  of  the 
Isthmus,  is  another  question.  The  imperial  strength 
of  the  United  States  is  so  formidable,  that  their 
views  in  the  matter  could  hardly  fail  to  receive  the 
utmost  respect.  Germany,  France,  and  Russia  would 
naturally  prefer  America  to  Ekigland  as  controlling 
Hawaii.  But  in  preventing  Ekigland  from  furnish- 
ing protection  and  facilities  to  commerce,  it  would 
be  difficult  for  America  to  evade  the  responsibility 
of  herself  supplying  all  that  was  necessary,  in  the 
most  efficient  manner.  England  would  experience 
an  additional  motive  to  occupy  Hawaii  as  she  has 
done  with  Egypt,  on  account  of  the  former  being  so 
directly  on  the  road  between  British  Columbia  and 
Australia. 

Canada,  as  we  shall  see,  is  already  betraying 
serious  uneasiness  on  this  account.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  it  would  seem  quite  improbable  that  the 
United  States  will  be  content  to  wait  until  the  pres- 
sure of  the  new  conditions  arises,  before  asserting 
their  claims,  and  establishing  their  control  of 
Hawaii  in  some  form. 

\%  has  long  been  held  by  American  statesmen, 
that  some  control  of  those  I^ands  would  become  in- 
dispensable to  the  naval  and  military  security  of 
the  Pacific  Coast.  They  have  also  regarded  a  naval 
station  there  as  indispensable  to  their  naval  effi- 
ciency in  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Blaine  is  thoroughly 
peneUuted  with  these  views,  as  was  his  predecessor, 
ilr.  Bayard.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  possession  of 
these  Islands  by  any  other  power,  in  their  central 
monopoly  of  the  intersection  of  commercial  routes, 
at  the  only  point  of  supply  at  a  convenient  distance 
from  the  Pacific  Coast,  would  constitute  a  menace 
to  that  coast,  which  would  be  intolerable.  Modem 
steam  naval  necessities  also  render  a  station  at  least 
for  coaling,  at  no  greater  distance  than  Honolulu, 
indispensable,  and  this  to  be  one  fortified  against 
tlie  chances  of  war. 

AMERICAN  POUCY  IN  HAWAII. 

Successive  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  United 
States  towards  seciu-ing  a  dominating  influence  in 

Hawaii. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  T»-eaty  of  Reciprocity 


with  Hawaii,  established  in  1876,  and  still  in  forca 
By  this  treaty,  Hawaiian  rice,  and  the  lower  grades 
of  Hawaiian  sugars,  were  admitted  duty  free  into 
the  United  States.  Under  the  late  high  tariff  oa 
sugar,  this  was  of  immense  advantage  to  Hawaii, 
she  being  able  to  realize  from  forty  to  fifty  dollars 
a  ton  in  San  Francisco  more  than  other  countries 
could  do.  The  product  of  sugar  steadily  increased 
from  18,000  tons  in  1876,  to  130,000  tons  in  1890, 
thus  placing  Hawaii  as  eighth  in  the  list  of  cane- 
growing  coimtries.  The  total  valuation  of  sugar 
plantations  in  1890  was  about  $35,000,000,  of  which 
nearly  four -fifths  are  owned  by  American  citizens, 
of  whom  a  large  number  now  reside  in  the  United 
States,  after  making  fortunes  in  Hawaii. 

Under  the  working  of  this  treaty  for  fifteen 
years,  Hawaii  has  become,  socially  and  commer- 
cially, to  a  predominant  degree  an  American 
colony. 

At  the  same  time,  through  reciprocal  free-trade 
in  American  products,  a  very  large  commerce  has 
grown  up  between  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  which  derive  thence  their  entire 
supplies  of  lumber,  fiour,  potatoes,  salmon,  live 
hogs,  mules,  hoi'ses,  with  the  multifarious  products 
of  orchard,  dairy,  and  farm,  besides  machinery, 
furniture,  carriages,  shoes,  clothing,  dry  goods, 
hardware,  etc.  This  trade  is  a  leading  item  in  the 
business  of  San  Francisco.  The  large  number  of 
American  ships  engaged  in  it  is  a  very  important 
element.  It  is  true  that  Hawaii  has  received  a 
large  excess  of  pecuniary  advantage  in  the  millions 
of  annual  profits  reaped  through  the  remission  of 
duties.  It  seems  sufficient  to  point  out  that  nearly 
all  of  this  profit  went  into  the  pockets  of  American 
citizens.  Hawaii  has  become  simply  an  outlying 
sugar-farm  of  the  United  States,  very  properly  en- 
joying like  protection  with  Louisiana  sugar  planters. 

CESSION  OF  PEARL  HARBOR. 

In  1887,  under  President  Cleveland's  adminis- 
tration, supplementary  provisions  to  the  treaty 
were  agreed  to  by  both  parties,  whereby  the  dura- 
tion of  the  treaty  was  extended,  and  duties  were 
remitted  upon  a  larger  niunber  of  products,  in  re- 
turn for  which  Kalakaua  ceded  to  the  United  States 
the  exclusive  right  to  establish  and  fortify  a  naval 
station  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Pearl  Harbor 
was  designated  as  the  station.  The  continuance  of 
this  exclusive  right  was  limited  by  the  duration 
of  the  treaty.     About  Pearl  Harbor,  more  anon. 

In  1889,  Mr.  Blaine,  dissatisfied  with  the  im- 
perfect cession  of  Pearl  Harbor,  and  with  the  very 
limited  influence  of  the  United  States  in  Hawaii, 
urged  upon  Mr.  H.  A.  P.  Carter,  the  Hawaiian 
Minister  at  Washington,  an  enlargement  of  the 
treaty  provisions,  so  as  to  confer  special  advan- 
tages upon  both  parties. 

It  was  proposed  to  make  the  treaty  permanent ; 
to  create  absolute  free  trade  between  the  two 
countries  in  all  articles  except  intoxicants;  to 
make  the  cession  of  a  naval  station  permanent 
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vceW  as  exclusive ;  and  to  pledge  to  Hawaii  full  par- 
ticipation in  any  bounties  to  be  given  to  American 
producert  of  sugars.  In  short,  Hawaii,  in  all  its 
commercial  and  productive  interests,  was  to  enjoy 
all  the  privileges  of  one  of  the  United  States. 

In  return  for  these  privileges,  besides  the  cession 
of  Pearl  Harbor,  Mr.  Blaine  asked  a  pledge  from  Ha - 
waU  to  enter  into  no  treaty  engagements  with 
other  powers,  without  the  full  previous  knowledge 
of  the  United  States.  At  his  request  another  pro- 
vision was  appended  to  the  draft  of  the  treaty  for- 
warded to  Honolulu  by  Mr.  Carter,  to  the  effect  that 
the  United  States  government  should  have  the  right 
to  land  military  forces  in  Hawaii,  whenever  deemed 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  order.  The  bene- 
fits tendered  to  Hawaii  were  very  great.  As  the 
event  has  proved,  the  provision  concerning  sugar 
boimties  was  of  extreme  importance  to  her  chief  in- 
dustry. At  the  same  time,  the  concessions  asked 
amounted  to  a  partial  surrender  of  autonomy,  and 
submission  to  something  like  a  protectorate.  Mr. 
Blaitae's  hand  was  not  allowed  to  appear  in  the 
business.  Mr.  Carter  submitted  the  propositions  to 
his  government,  ostensibly  as  emanating  from  him- 
self, but  intimated  that  he  considered  the  provision 
as  to  landing  troops  as  probably  undesirable.  The 
Cabinet  at  Honolulu  took  the  same  view,  knowing 
•well  how  seriously  such  a  propKJsition  would  preju- 
dice the  whole  business  with  the  King,  the  natives, 
and  the  Elnglish  element,  even  though  it  was  evident 
that  the  United  States  could  and  would  land  their 
fon;es  in  any  case,  if  they  saw  occasion  for  it. 

The  Cabinet  submitted  the  proposed  treaty  to  the 
King  with  the  obnoxious  clause  expressly  disap- 
proved. Kalakaua  was,  however,  anxious  to  defeat 
the  Reform  party  in  the  coming  election,  and  saw 
his  opportunity  to  discredit  them  with  the  natives 
as  seeking  to  sacrifice  Hawaiian  autonomy.  He  com- 
municated the  offensive  clause  to  the  Reactionary 
leaders,  who  effectively  used  it  to  fire  the  native 
mind.  They  hoped  to  secure  such  a  majority  of 
Reactionary  members  in  the  legislature  as  to  .put  in 
a  new  cabinet  who  should  join  the  King  in  resisting 
the  old  constitution,  or,  failing  that,  should  pro- 
cee<i  with  reactionary  amendments  in  the  legal 
method.  In  that  result  they  failed  for  lack  of  a 
unite<l  majority,  although  scoring  some  success 
otherwise. 

CANADA  DEFEATS  MR.    BLAINE'S  NEW  TREATY. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Reform  Cabinet  had  applied 
themselves  earnestly  to  the  work  of  securing  the 
King's  signature  to  the  amended  draft  of  the 
treaty.  Tlieir  efforts  would  manifestly  have  been 
successful,  but  for  the  interposition  of  Canadian  in- 
fluences through  the  agency  of  the  Attorney- General. 
While  England  is  comijarati  vely  indifferent  to  Amer- 
ican domination  in  Hawaii,  it  is  quite  otherwise 
with  Canada,  which  is  habitually  sensitive  about 
her  great  neighbor's  ascendency.  Especially  are 
the  commercial  interests  of  British  Columbia,  and 
peculiarly  so  those  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 


concerned  to  supplant  San  Francisco  in  the  trade 
with  Australia.  It  seems  to  them  hard  tliat  the 
commercial  tribute  of  their  great  sister  colony  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Pacific  should  be  paid  to  a 
rival  cousin,  and  not  to  themselves.  Yankee  in- 
fluence in  Hawaii  is  hence  obnoxious  to  Canada, 
as  interposing  a  barrier  to  the  Australian  trade,  as 
well  as  being  a  general  obstacle  to  Canadian  in- 
fluence in  the  Pacific.  This  attitude  of  theirs  has 
much  to  justify  it  from  their  point  of  view. 

While  the  negotiation  of  the  new  treaty  was  thus 
pending,  the  Attorney -General  Ashford,  who  was  a 
Canadian,  got  leave  of  absence  to  visit  home. 
While  in  Canada,  he  was  in  close  conference  with 
Sir  John  Macdonald,  and  became  a  special  guest  of 
President  Stephen  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
Upon  his  return  to  his  post,  he  at  once  astonished 
his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  by  throwing  his 
utmost  influence  with  the  King  against  them  and 
the  treaty,  with  the  result  that  the  King  refused 
to  agree  to  what  Mr.  Blaine  had  been  at  so  much 
pains  to  arrange.  The  reason  subsequently  given 
in  the  legislature  by  Mr.  Ashford  for  his  course, 
was  that  to  surrender  the  right  to  make  treaties 
with  other  powers  without  United  States  supervision 
was  a  surrender  of  independence,  unworthy  in  itself, 
and  especially  detrimental  as  precluding  some  very 
probable  advantageous  commercial  arrangement 
witli  Canada,  which  he,  Ashford,  would  commimi- 
cate  upon  suitable  occasion. 

The  Canadian  propositions  are  still  unknown  to 
the  public ;  but  Canada  secured  the  defeat  of  ^Ir. 
Blaine's  new  treaty.  Much  to  Canadian  satis- 
faction, the  United  States  are  now  left  without 
guaranty  of  permanent  influence  in  Hawaii,  ex- 
cept what  they  may  be  compelled  to  take  by  force. 
This  places  the  autonomy  of  Hawaii  in  an  un- 
pleasantly menaced  position,  considering  how  strong 
are  at  any  time  liable  to  become  the  motives  of  her 
powerful  neighbor  to  take  a  hasty  possession.  At 
the  same  time,  by  the  tremendous  drop  in  the  price 
of  sugar  in  the  United  States  in  consequence  of  re 
cent  Tariff  and  Reciprocity  legislation,  Hawaii  finds 
herself  suddenly  thrust  down  from  the  immense 
special  advantages  which  have  created  her  recent 
wealth,  and  relegated  to  an  equality  with  Brazil 
and  Cuba,  By  refusing  tJie  new  treaty,  Hawaii  has 
forfeited  her  right  to  share  the  valuable  bounties 
given  to  American  sugar  growers.  CanadiaiL  in 
fluence  has  thus  been  about  as  detrimental  to  tJie 
sugar  interests  of  Hawaii,  as  it  has  been  to  the  seal 
fur  interests  of  Alaska  and  London,  and  probably 
with  even  less  benefit  to  Canmla  itself. 

AMERICA  AVERSE  TO  ANNEXATION  OP  HAWAH. 

The  measures  hitherto  adopted  by  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  secure  in  Hawaii  such  control  a.s 
may  be  necessary  to  the  security  of  their  Pacific 
Coast  and  of  its  rapidly  giowing  conmierce,  are 
thus  seen  to  have  been  hitherto  confined  to  effort^j 
for  obtaining  an  exclusive  right  to  a  fortified  naval 
station  at  the  Islands,   and,    lately,   of  securing  a 
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supervision  of  their  foreign  relations,  while  under- 
taking to  suppress  possible  disorders.  There  has 
been  manifest  all  along  a  great  indisposition  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  to  incorporate  Hawaii 
politically  with  the  United  States.  The  annexa- 
tion of  outlying  countries  is  a  policy  that  finds  lit- 
tle favor  with  the  American  public.  According  to 
present  information  any  movement  towards  the  an- 
nexation of  Hawaii  as  a  State  or  as  a  Territory 
would  be  unpopular  with  the  American  people,  and 
would  encounter  a  great  weight  of  opposition  in 
the  Senate. 

At  the  Islands,  a  pleasant  ideal,  and  one  much 
and  hopefully  entertained,  has  been  that  of  a  perma- 
nently independent  State  under  the  friendly  protec 
tion  of  the  Great  Powers  unitedly,  or  of  the  United 
States  singly.  It  has  been  hop^  that  such  a  State 
might  efficiently  fulfil  all  the  needed  duties  of  hos- 
pitality and  protection  to  the  conunerce  of  the 
Pacific.  Hawaii  has  justly  been  very  proud  of 
its  continued  independence  and  autonomy,  alone 
among  all  the  groups  of  the  Pacific.  It  has  owed 
this  to  its  own  good  conduct  and  capable  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  very  friendly  offices  of  England, 
and  especially  to  those  of  the  United  States.  This 
sentiment  of  patriotic  attachment  to  Hawaiian 
autonomy  has  been  peculiarly  strong  in  the  hearts 
of  that  large  body  of  American  citizens  and  their 
children,  who  for  fifty  years  have  been  closely 
identified  with  the  growth  and  development  of  con- 
stitutional government  and  with  that  popular  edu- 
cation which  is  indispensable  to  such  government 
Associated  with  these  are  many  of  English  and 
German  origin  who  share  the  same  attachment  to 
the  Hawaiian  flag.  It  is  with  greatest  regret  and 
apprehension  that  these  persons  observe  the  ap- 
parently inevitable  consequences  of  the  new-  period 
of  multiplied  commerce  which  is  about  to  open.  It 
is  with  pain  that  they  have  to  admit  that  no  con- 
siderations of  Hawaiian  national  sentiment  are 
likely  to  withstand  any  pressing  necessities  of  the 
situation. 

America  has  hitherto  been  to  Hawaii  a  friend  of 
unexampled  generosity  and  indulgence.  But  they 
may  most  naturally  distrust  any  respect  being  paid 
to  Hawaii  in  time  of  war,  however  capable  and 
efficient  the  little  kingdom  might  prove  itself  to 
be  in  time  of  peaca  It  will  not  be  strange  if  an 
early  date  witnesses  a  change  of  policy  when  efforts 
to  secure  a  mere  lodgement  for  naval  supply  and 
security  will  be  exchanged  for  more  positive  action. 
The  present  rapid  enlargement  of  the  United  States 
navy  points  strongly  in  that  direction.  The  same 
reasons  which  call  for  increase  of  the  navy  tend 
towards  the  occupation  of  strategic  points  like  Hono- 
lulu. America  is  not  likely  to  "take  any  chances  " 
in  so  serious  a  matter. 

PEARL  HARBOR. 

In  this  connection,  the  value  and  availability  of 
,  Pearl  Harbor,  as  related  to  Honolulu,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered.    The  adaptedness  of  Honolulu  to  the  com- 


mercial needs  of  the  Pacific  depends  upon  its  harbofr 
facilities.  The  Hawaiian  islands,  like  most  shores 
of  recent  volcanic  make,  are  not  rich  in  good  har- 
bors, altliough  good  roadsteads  abound,  safe  in  the 
usual  mild  weather.  Apart  from  Honolulu  and  the 
adjacent  Pearl  Harbor,  there  is  no  roomy  haven 
where  large  ships  might  lie  at  wharves,  or  wliere 
deep-water  wharves  would  not  be  destroyed  by 
storm-waves.  To  this,  Hilo*  Bay  might  perhaps  be 
rendered  an  exception  by  means  of  some  improve- 
ments. 

Honolulu  possesses  a  very  accessible  and  excellent 
harbor,  but  of  small  dimensions.  Fifty  thousand 
tons  of  shipping  would  crowd  it  inconveniently, 
with  danger  in  case  of  fire.  Its  area  could  not  be 
materially  enlarged  except  by  costly  excavations  of 
reefs  dry  at  low  tide.  A  contract  has  just  been 
made  for  deepening  the  entrance  from  the  present 
twenty -one  feet  to  a  depth  of  thirty  feet.  This  will 
be  completed  within  one  year.  The  interior  harbor  is 
also  to  be  extensively  deepened.  Thereafter  the  largest 
class  of  steamships  will  no  longer  be  compelled  to  lie 
in  the  outer  roadstead.  This  harbor  cannot,  however, 
be  made  adequate  to  entertain  the  coming  expansion 
of  Pacific  commerce,  although  perfect  for  much 
more  than  present  wants.  In  the  close  vicinity  of 
the  city,  however,  is  "Pearl  Harbor,"  which  in 
security,  area,  and  general  convenience  belongs  to 
the  class  of  larger  and  better  liavens  like  New  York 
and  Rio  Janeiro.  Its  entrance  is  as  yet  unfortimately 
closed  to  large  vessels  by  coral  obstructions  in  the 
outer  passage  through  the  barrier  reef  one  mile 
from  the  shore.  After  passing  this,  vessels  enter  a 
kind  of  deep  river  nearly  half  a  mile  wide  bordere<l 
by  low  coral  bluffs.  About  two  miles  inland,  this 
river  opens  into  wide  reaches  or  loclis  which  are 
separated  by  islands  and  peninsulas.  In  these  river- 
ways  and  loolis  are  about  1500  acres  of  water  of  from 
four  to  fifteen  fathoms,  which  is  in  many  places 
close  to  the  coral  bluffs,  so  that  the  largest  ship 
might  run  a  plank  ashore.  In  the  upper  reaches 
there  is  an  equal  amount  of  water,  shoaling  from 
four  fathoms  to  nothing.  There  is  every  facility 
for  building  wharves,  at  which  hundreds  of  the 
largest  steamers  could  lie  at  one  time.  The  adjacent 
shores  consist  of  extended  flat  land,  suited  to  com- 
mercial uses.  The  purest  fresh  water  is  in  copious 
supply. 

Minute  surveys  of  tlie  bar  and  harbor  were  made 
in  1887  by  Admiral  Kimberley's  officers,  and  are  on 
file  at  Washington.  The  least  depth  in  the  passage 
is  thirteen  feet.  To  excavate  the  whole  to  a  depth 
of  thirty  feet,  with  a  width  of  five  hundred,  for 
fifteen  hundred  feet  in  length,  wholly  through  soft 
coral  or  sand,  is  estimated  to  cost  $500,000  as  a 
minimum.  Once  accomplished  there  will  be  little 
or  no  tendency  to  silt  up. 

The  relation  of  this  harbor  to  Honolulu  is  seen 
upon  the  accompanying  map.  It  is  already  imited 
to  the  city  by  railway,  some  of  its  best  wharfages 
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being  only  Beven  milee  from  the  poet  office,  or 
twelve  niiDutes  by  mil.  Honolulu  will  therefore 
continue  to  be  the  busiuesH  centre.  The  commence 
meat  of  work  upon  the  bar  by  the  United  States 
govemmect  baa  been  retarded  by  the  failure  to  re- 
ceive from  Hawaii  a  pennanent  right  to  exclusive 
occupancy  as  a  naval  station  It  may  be  aaaumed 
that  this  difficulty  will  ftnd  early  adjustment.  Pearl 
Harbor  being  tlie  only  secure  and  spacious  harbor 
between  Nortli  America  and  the  vicinity  of  Aaia.  it 
is  clear  that  its  occupancy  by  the  United  States  will 
admit  of  no  delay  as  the  cutting  of  the  Istlunus 
approaches. 

Some  prominent  central  part  of  the  harbor  will 
doubtless  be  occupied  by  the  naval  station.  The 
excavation  of  the  bar  with  proper  applianceit  need 
take  less  than  tn-o  years.  The  prevailing  trade- 
winds  blow  directly  athwart  the  passage,  so  that 
sbipe  sail  out  or  in  on  a  free  wind.  The  whole  re- 
gion likeallpartsof  theislands.  is  perfectly  healthy, 
without  miasm  or  malaria  of  any  sort.  Neither 
venomous  reptiles  or  injects  exist  at  the  Islauda. 
What  stowaways  of  such  objectionable  persuasions 
may  land  from  Nicaragua  ships  remains  to  be  seen. 

In  view  of  the  more  intimate  concern  of  America 
in  Hawaii  as  thus  foreshadowed,  a  rapid  survey  is 
in  place  of  the  material  and  social  condition  of  tlio 
Islands. 
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There  are  eight  inhabited  islands,  occupying  a 
line  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  l)egin 
ning  at  Hawaii  and  running  west  north w^,  to 
Kauai  and  Niihau.  They  receive  a  cpol  ocean- 
current  from  the  northeast,  with  the^trade- winds 
from  east  northeast.  That  tempera^  the  climate 
with  a  cool  breeze,  but  lightly  chapped  with  mois- 
ture. Hence  a  sub  tropical  climate  ic  strong  con. 
trast  with  the  warm,  damp  air  of  Jamaica  or  Tahiti. 

The  trade-winds  precipitate  what  moisture  they 
carry  mainly  on  the  east  and  nortlieastem  sides  of 
the  mountains.  Hence  the  western  and  south- 
western exposures  are  ordinarily  dry  and  often  arid 
and  forbidding  in  aspect.  Much  uf  those  sides  of 
the  islands  are  too  dry   fur  cultivation,  except  well 
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up  the  mountain  Bk)^  or  valleys.  Add  to  these 
portions  large  regiopsA(  precipitous  ridges,  and,  on 
the  largest  island,  of  lat^  deserbi,  and  of  the  four 
mitlinn  acres  of  total  area,  not  more  than  one  million 
could  possibly  be  brought  tender  cultivation,  and 
much  of  that  inferior  uplan4  at  present  used  only 
for  pasturage.  I^tge  tracts,  however,  are  of  excep- 
tional fertility,  and  with  abundant  irrigation  will 
produoe  food  for  six  or  eight  persons  to  the  acre,  of 
rice,  taro,  bananas,  sweet  potatoes,  etc,  I  think 
ten  persons  fed  from  an  acre  of  taro  is  the  extreme 
limit  of  productiveness.  The  stories  told  of  the 
feeding  capacity  of  an  acre  of  bananas  are  simply 

POPULATION  OF  HAWAU. 

At  the  time  of  discovery  in  1779.  there  were 
undoubtedly  300,000  natives  in  the  group,  and  not 
improbably  400.000,  as  estimated  by  Cook.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  with  the  skilful  and  patient  cul- 
ture of  the  Chinese,  one  million  persons  might  be 
subsisted  upon  the  products  of  the  soil.  One  lialf 
that  number  is  probably  more  than  enough  to  neces 
sitate  the  importation  of  provisions,  under  ordinary 
social  conditions. 

The  population  of  the  group  was.  last  December, 
about  ninety  thousand,  since  when  have  been  added 
several  thousand  laborers,  direct  from  Japan.  The 
results  of  the  census  taken  at  that  time  are  approx- 
imately given  in  tlie  fullowing  table.     The  complete 
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results  are  not  yet  perfectly  tabulated, 
following  figures  are  eufficiently  a 


Niaionalitief.                  Males.  Females 

Pure  Hawallati 18,630  tfl.SW) 

Mixed      do        4,4fl0  4,0H0 

Foreiener^,  HawaiiHii  bora..    3,860  8,550 

Americans 1,330  660 

British eeo  860 

Gennans 615  18B 

Scandinavians H5  65 

French SO  S5 

Portuguese 4,680  3,650 

ChiaesB 13, 790  770 

Japanese 9,700  2,080 

Otherractn aoO  M 

Totals 5S,330  31,830 

The  Rrcat  excess  of  males  will  be  observed  ' 
mainly  from  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  elen 
the  poimlation,  although  in  all  classes  the  e 
males  la  unusual. 

Id  order  properly  to  assort  the  actually  i 
social   and   political   forces  of  the  kingdom 
analysis  of  the  foregoing  table  must   exch 
Chinese  and  Japanese  elements  from   consic 
as  active  forces.     Although  people  often  o 
ability,  and  (xissibly  in  the  future  to  constit 
ments  of  great  social  weight  and  value  in  tl 
munity.    they  are  now  for  the  most  part 
severed  from  the  integral  f&ctora  of  tlie 
community  by  an  extreme  diversity  of 
religion,     language,    and    ethical    ideas. 
They  are  mainly  of  the  peasant  class :  they 
show  little  tendency  fur  assimilation  to  the  Chnsiian 
civilization  of  the  counti?  :  they  are  aluiost  neces. 
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sarily  debarred  from  electoral  francliis© ;  and  tliey 
do  not  appnrantly  contribute  to  miiuld  public  senti- 
ment either  in  ethics  or  in  politics.  They  live 
quite  outside  of  tbe  national  life.  Eliminating 
then  the  11.780  Japanese,  the  U.-ieO  Chinese,  and 
the  32,^  of  scattering  races,  chiefly  heathen,  as  not 
being  properly  members  of  the  body  politic,  we 
have  left  a  population  of  68,595,  who  belong  to 
Christendom,  and  jwsspbs  much  of  the  btst  ethical, 
ecM'ial,  and  political  ideas  of  Christendom. 

Of  this  number  3.'),020,  or  over  ,^5  [»r  cent.,  ore 
purp  Hawaiians  8.540,  or  13.4  i>er  cent  ,  are  mixed 
Hawaiiaus.  mostly  sharing  wliite  blood,  but  partly 
Chinese,  and  nearly  all  writing  and  speaking  Eng- 
lish. The  remaining  30,0».5  are  mostly  of  pure 
white  blood,  constituting  over  31  per  cent,  of  citi- 
zens proper  of  the  kingdom  If  we  add  to  these 
the  people  of  three- fourths  white  blood  wliose  tastes 
anil  tendencies  mainly  follow  those  of  their  white 
kindred,  we  find  fully  one-tliird  of  tlie  people  to 
\>e  white,  or  Caucasian  Comparing,  however,  the 
males  of  each  class,  we  find  very  nearly  one-half 
the  males  to  be  white.  Since,  however,  on  account 
of  illiteracy,  large  numt>ers  of  Portuguese  lack  the 
franchise,  the  number  of  white  vot*.'rB  is  far  below 
that  of  the  natives. 

THE  PORTUGUESE. 

Of  the  20,03.'>  people  of  European  blood,  those  of 
Northern  or  Teutonic  race  are  11,630 ;  thoee  <tf  For- 
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tuguese  and  Frenoli.  or  the  Latin  races,  are  840B.  or 
SS  and  43  per  cent,  respectively.  Tlie  Portuguese 
being  recent  immigrante,  tlieir  children  do  not  as 
yet  count  very  largely  among  Hawaiian  bom  for- 
eigners. Although  many  Cliinamen  are  married  to 
Hawaiian  women,  and  tlieir  children  are  reckoned 
among  mixed  Hawaiians,  the  great  majority  of  the 
TK  Chinese  women  are  lately  arrived,  and  the  pure 
Chinese  children  bom  in  Hawaii  are  as  yet  few. 
and  form  only  a  very  small  element  among  Hawai  - 
ian-bom  foreignerK. 

The§e  proportions  among  European  races  seem 
likely  to  continue.  While  the  Portuguese  are  the 
most  prolific,  the  Teuton  element  seems  likely  to 
multiply  more  by  immigration.  Tliere  is  indeed  a 
considerahle  Teutonic  element  among  the  Portuguese. 
indicated  by  complexion  and  feature.  Tliere  was 
in  the  sixteenth  century  a  consid..>rabie  forced  emi- 
gration, from  the  Low  CouDtries  to  the  A'ires  and 
Madeira. 

T!ie  American  system  of  free  schools,  long  estab- 
lished in  the  kingtlom,  is  gradually  reaching  tlie 
children  of  the  Portuguese  people,  and  familiarizing 
them  with  English.  Tliey  are  much  like  French 
Canadians,  a  thrifty,  industrious,  law-abiding  peo- 
ple, and  devout  Roman  Catholics.  Butrery  few  can 
read  tlieir  own  tongue.  The  French  Catholic  Mission 
make  every  effort  within  their  means  to  provide 
parochial  schools  for  the  Portuguese  children,  in 
order  to  keep  them  out  of  the  government  schools. 
The  indications  are.  that  the  Portuguese  population 
will  gradually  be  absorbed  in  the  prevailing  current 
of  Anglo-American  thought  and  opinion.  The 
whole  atmosphere  is  too  strongly  charged  with  this 
for  them  not  to  do  so.  It  is  certainly  important 
that  they  should  do  so  in  order  to  beHX>me  desirable 

Of  the  larger  and  Teutonic  portion  of  the  whit« 
population,  it  may  be  said  that  in  intelligence  and 
character  they  average  fairly  with  the  iwtter  eom- 
munitiea  of  the  Northern  States  of  America.  There 
is  among  them,  of  course,  a  large  element  of  the 
improvident  classes  who  have  drifted  abroad.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  an  unusually  large  propor- 
tian  of  the  very  best  citizenship  of  their  respective 
nationalities,  either  attracted  to  Hawaii  by  the 
excellent  institutions  of  the  country,  or  nurtured 
under  the  influence  of  these  i 


THE  NATIVE  HAWAIIA.VS. 
A iHiut  two- thirds  of  tlie  socially  and  politically 
effective  population  are  native  Hawaiian  in  blood 
and  sympathy.  One-fifth  of  these  are  of  mixed 
blowl.  They  are  a  most  interesting  and,  in  many 
rt^pects,  an  admirable  race  ^f  i)eople,  with  many 
qualities  for  useful  citizensliip.  No  stronger  evi- 
drnce  of  the  existence  of  some  such  qualities  sliould 
be  asked  for,  than  the  uniijue  and  conspicuoiLs  fact 
that  there  is  no  colored  nation  in  the  world  harbor- 
ing a  considerable  colony  of  whites,  except  the 
Hawaiians,  who  have  kept  the  government  even 
nominally  in  their  own  hands.  *  The  Hawaiians 


have  ."Iways  liad  a  sovereign   of  their  own  race, 
witii  the  great  majority  of  the  voters. 

In  accounting  for  this,  due  credit  must  be  given 
to  e.tceptional  advantages  of  education  enjoyed  by 
Hawaiians,  and  whicn  have  not  been  shared  by  their 
kindred  of  Tahiti.  Samoa,  and  New  Zealand,  who 
are  their  equals  in  natural  gifts.  A  great  deal  must 
also  be  attributed  to  a  remarkable  spiritnsl  uplift 
experienced  by  tlie  whole  |>eople  over  fifty  yeara  ago, 
which  prepared  and  inclined  them  for  cordial  and 


active  cooperation  in  constitutional  government. 
Especial  credit  must  l*  given  to  the  presence  among 
them  of  a  large  body  of  whites  acting  under  philan- 
tliropic  motives,  and  mediating  between  them  and 
tiie  usual  class  of  white  residents  indifferent  to  the 
rights  and  the  welfare  of  aboriginal  inhabitants. 
But  with  all  this  there  remains  the  essential  fact 
without  which  all  the  rest  would  liave  been  vain, 
of  a  most  earnest  desire  to  be  enlightened  and  a 
cordial  willingness  to  be  guided  into  tlie  life  and 
the  practices  of  Christian  civilization. 
MERITS  ANI)  DEFECTS. 

Hawaiians  pos.sess  most  friendly,  kindly  natures, 
with  a  great  approval  for  what  is  worthy  and  gooii. 
Probably  there  was  never  an  uncivilized  race  so 
devoid  of  cruelty  in  their  wats,  or  so  ample  and 
cordial  in  their  hospitalities  and  friendships.  They 
have  noble  form  and  muscular  development.  They 
are  thonruughiy  courageous,  making  splendid  sol- 
diers and  whalemen.     They   have  the  prominent 
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chin  which  indicates  determination  and  resisting 
power.  Where  their  confidence  is  wortliily  gained, 
they  are  constant  and  attached.  They  have  large 
moral  receptiveness,  enthusiastically  adopting  tilings 
that  are  worthy  and  of  good  report.  They  have  high 
spiritual  capacity,  adopting  religious  faith  and  hope 
with  deep  enthusiasm. 

The  defects  of  the  Hawaiian  are  those  inevitable 
to  a  race  long  isolated  and  uncultivated,  under  the 
easy  conditions  of  sub- tropical  life.  They  lack  that 
persistence  of  sustained  effort  which  characterizes 
the  European,  and  his  clear  sense  of  necessity  to 
provide  against  coming  evil  They  lack  the  China- 
man's steady  conformity  to  plan  and  rule,  and  his 
unflagging  industry.  They  are  tlius  a  somewhat 
childish  race,  with  imjx^i-fect  vitality.  Much  sharp 
competition  with  Eui-opean  and  Cliihaman  will  be 
needed,  before  the  Hawaiian  gristle  has  fully  knit 
into  the  firm  and  wiry  fibre  of  manhood. 

Experience  shows  that  while  the  trained  Ha- 
waiian is,  under  supervision,  a  most  capable  worker 
in  all  departments  of  skilled  labor  and  clerical  work, 
he  is  so  apt  to  be  unreliable  without  that  supervi- 
sion, that  Hawaiians  are  rarely  employed  in  work 
involving  important  responsibility,  except  by 
special  favor.  There  are  among  them  no  masters  of 
large  vessels,  no  master-mechanics,  no  managers  of 
plantations,  no  chief  engineers,  no  heads  of  mercan- 
tile departments.  They  have  yet  to  work  up  to 
this,  and  no  doubt  will  do  so  in  time. 

CAUSES  OF  DEPOPULATION.       KAHUNAS. 

Meantime  the  race  has  been  rapidly  decreasing, 
and  continues  to  do  so.  In  sixty  years  it  has  dwin- 
dled to  only  25  per  cent  of  pure  Hawaiians,  or 
counting  in  those  of  mixed  blood,  to  30  per  cent. 
The  causes  of  decrease  are  obvious  enough,  but  diffi- 
cult to  reach.  A  large  contributor  to  it  has  been 
defective  social  morality.  A  chief  cause,  and  pro- 
moter of  other  lethal  influences,  is  heathen  supersti- 
tion. The  Kahunas,  who  are  sorcerers  and  medicine 
men,  dealing  in  deadly  witchcraft  and  its  antidotes 
of  propitiation  of  demons  by  incantations  and  sac- 
rifices, are  ubiquitous  and  busy,  to  the  ruin  of  life 
and  health,  and  the  subversion  of  moral  influences. 
The  labors  of  the  numerous  physicians  employed  by 
the  Board  of  Health  for  the  natives,  are  mostly 
nullified  by  the  influence  of  the  Kahunas,  the  fear 
of  whom  rests  heavily  upon  the  people. 

This  poisonous  influence  is  far  greater  now  than 
it  was  thirty  years  ago,  before  Kameharaeha  V. 
revived  and  organized  Kahuna  practice.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  record  that  the  late  Kalakaua  was  even 
more  thoroughly  active  in  the  same  direction,  caus- 
ing the  sorcerers  and  medicine  men  to  be  organized 
into  a  "Hawaiian  Board  of  Health"  by  law,  the 
legislature  being  entirely  under  his  command.  His 
course  was  fearfully  damaging  to  his  people,  botli  as 
to  health  and  morals.  The  present  sovereign  appears 
to  be  earnestly  using  her  influence  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Intimately  associated  with  heathen  super- 
stition is  the  Hulahula,  a  libidinous  dancing  and 


chanting,  which  was  elaborately  cultivated  by  Kala- 
kaua. It  is  most  gratifying  to  record  that  the 
queen  excluded  tliese  heathen  exercises  from  tlie 
Palace  during  the  late  obsequies,  and  that  she 
banished  them  during  her  recent  royal  progress. 
Considering  how  saturated  tlie  Palace  circles  have 
been  with  tliis  element,  Her  Majesty  has  shown 
remarkable  decision. 

It  is  also  pleasant  to  learn  that  liquors  hav^  been 
excluded  from  the  royal  entertainments.  Drunken- 
ness is  a  great  bane  of  Hawaiians.  It  has  greatly- 
increased  of  late  years,  royal  influence  having 
secured  the  repeal  of  the  prohibitory  laws  relating 
to  supplying  liquors  to  natives.  With  the  present 
royal  disapproval  of  Kahunas,  hulas  and  drunken- 
ness, the  outlook  for  an  increase  of  tlie  native  race 
assumes  aspects  of  hope. 

INTELLECTUAL  PROGRESS. 

The  Hawaiians,  meanwliile,  are  making  remark- 
able pi-ogress  in  literary  education  and  in  the  arts 
of  life.  Sixty  years  ago  few  could  read  or  write. 
The  ordinary  clothing  of  men  was  a  mcdo  or  adjusted 
girdle,  that  of  the  female  a  loose  chemise.  The 
younger  children  were  naked  Hawaiians  now  are 
generally  undistinguishable  in  dress  from  whites  in 
tlie  same  employments,  except  that  feminine  exu- 
berance does  not  readily  surrender  to  stajrs  or  belts. 
The  ancient  thatched  cottages,  often  very  comfoita- 
ble  and  neatly  matted,  have  generally  given  place 
to  commodious  painted  dwellings  built  of  Settle 
fir,  or  Eureka  redwood. 

Every  Hawaiian  youth  can  read  and  write  his 
own  language  freely,  and  is  likely  to  be  proficient 
in  arithmetic  and  geography  Every  native  home 
has  one  or  more  weekly  journals,  while  two  or  three 
native  dailies  are  supported  in  Honolulu.  English 
schools  have  now  so  extensively  supplanted  those 
taught  in  the  Hawaiian  language,  that  most  of  the 
native  youth  can  i-ead  English  with  more  or  less 
facility,  while  our  language  is  fast  becoming  a  collo- 
quial medium  with  natives.  Many  teachers  of 
English  are  pure  natives.  Tlie  public  school  system 
has  been  organized  for  fifty  years,  and  has  attained 
great  excellence.  A  large  and  able  body  of  trained 
white  teachera  ai*e  employed,  as  well  as  natives. 

NATIVES  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

The  most  fruitful  agency  for  the  intellectual  and 
moral  elevation  of  tlie  native  i)eople  is  foimd  in 
the  lai-ge  training  and  boarding  schools  for  both 
sexes.  In  these  nearly  one  tliousand  Hawaiian 
youth  are  being  trained  to  the  duties  and  habits  of 
civilized  life.  These  schools  have  been  created  and 
mainly  supported  by  jirivate  beneficence,  a  fee  of 
from  thirty  to  fifty  dollars  per  annmn  being  paid  for 
boai*d. 

At  least  one  third  of  this  is  supplied  by  white 
friends.  Two  tliirds  of  tlie  number  are  under  Amer- 
ican Protestant  instruction,  the  remainder  divided 
between  the  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics. 

Probably  the  m^st  important  of  these  agencies  are 
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(he  Kaniphanieha  Training  Schools,  so  oobly  pndoweil 
by  the  late  Princess  Beroice  Pauahi  Bishop.     Mrs. 
Bishop  had  become  lieir  by  natural  inheritance  to 
the  whole  of  the  large  estates  of  the  royal  house  of 
the  Katnehanielias.     In  eamext  accord  with  her  hUB- 
l>an(I,  she  devoted   by  will   the  whole  of  this  great 
property  to  create  and    endow  an   InduHtrial  and 
Traitiiiig  Scliool  for  B.iya,   and  anotlier  for  girls. 
The  latter  is  about  to  be  put  in  progres.t  of  building. 
The  boys'   school   has  been  growing  up  for  several 
years.     Ite  equipment  is  now  nearly  complete,  with 
180  students.     The  education  given  is  the  highest  of 
its  kind.     It  is  already  turning  out  numbers  of 
young  Hawaiian3.witlia 
good  English  education, 
with  high  aims  and  Ihhi- 
est  practical    ambition, 
and  a  thorough  manual 
trainiDK,   which  enables 
them    at   once    to    earn 
good  wages   in  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  me- 
chanical   work.      All 
wear  a  handsome  cadet 
uniform.      Their    base- 
ball  nine  severely  presses 
the  Honolulus.  the  best 
white  nine  of  the  city. 
The  students  are  all  na- 
tive   Hawaiians.      Hon. 
Charles   R.  Bishop,    the 
husband  of  the  founder, 
lias   added   very   largely 
to  the  efjuipment  of  the 
school  from  hisown  great 
wealth.       He    has    thus 
added  a   noble  prepara- 
tory  school  aa  a  feeder 
to  the  larger  one.     In  the 
centreof  the  school  build- 
ings he  has  erected   the 
splendid    Bishop    Muse- 
um.   Tliis  is  shortly  to  be 
opened,  as    soon    as   the 
arrangement  of  the  great 
store  of  Hawaiian  and  Polynesian  antiquities  sliall 
have  been  completed. 

HONOLULU  SOCIETY. 

Tlie  influential  social  elements  of  the  kingdotir 
will  be  beat  understood  by  describing  those  at  the 
capital.  While  mingling  quite  freely,  the  various 
elements  of  Honolulu  society  assort  theniselves  some- 
wliat  aa  follows : 

There  is  a  circle  of  natives  and  half-white  pei'sous 
of  consideration,  including  royalty  and  other  people 
of  such  means  and  culture  lis  to  give  them  advanced 
social  position.  These  mingle  on  terms  of  social 
equality  with  whites  of  similar  means  and  culture. 
Increasing  converse  with  Ei^lish  thought  and  opin- 
ion is  bringing  tliis  class  into  fuller  rapport  with 
the  whites. 


Tlie  latter  are  a  little  divided  by  nationality  and 
religion,  but  not  severely   so.     Tliey   mingle  com- 
pletely and  cordially  in  social,  domestic,  and  business 
relations.     The  Germans,  who  are  third  in  number. 
are  naturally  somewhat  more  distinct  from  English 
and  Americans  tlian  the  latter  are  from  each  oUier. 
Tliere  is  a  German  club  and  a  Britisli  club,  but  no 
American  club.     The  number  of  educated  Portu- 
guese, and  indeed  of  other  educated  Catholics  is  too 
snmtl  to  form  a  prominent  social  element.     British 
and  Americans  are  more  completely   in  B3mipathy 
with  each  otlier  tlian  with  other  nationalities.    They 
tend  to  divide  somewhut  along  the  lines  of  the 
Anglican  and   the'  Con- 
gregational      churches, 
more    English   going  to 
the  former,  more  Amer- 
icans to  the  latter,     Ger- 
mans   intermarry    with 
each   probably   quite    as 
much   as    English    and 
Americans  do  with  each 
other.      Society    in    tlie 
islands  is  very  closely  in- 
terlinked by  marriages. 
The  great  majority  of  the 
more    influential   people 
were  either  bom  there, 
or  married  to  those  who 


AMERICANS  PREDOMINATE 

Tlie  predominant  social 
element  in  the  islands  is 
unquestionably     Ameri- 
'  can.  although  the   Eng- 
**  lish  is  highly  influential, 
5  Tliis  is  the  natural  effect 
i  of  the  numerical   excess 
over    other    whites    for 
sixty    years  of  a   large 
force  of  educated  Amer- 
ican citizens  and    their 
PAl7Ain  BisBOP.  descendante,  mainly  mis- 

sionaries and  persons 
more  or  less  in  sympathy  with  thent.  American 
predominance  is  also  largely  due  to  the  working  of 
the  Treaty  of  Reciprocity.  As  a  leading  cause,  it 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  Cliristianity  and  education 
in  tlieir  more  developed  forms  have  been  mostly 
initiated  and  guided  by  Americans. 

Tlie  more  prevailing  ethical  opinions  are  Ameri- 
can, modified  by  tlie  excellent  English  influence. 
The  newspapers  ore  mainly  American  in  tone.  The 
large  majority  of  school  teachers  are  American, 
The  largest  and  strongest  cliurcli  is  American  Con- 
gregational. Even  the  Anglican  Episcopal  church 
is  much  Americanized,  notwithstanding  her  ex- 
tremely Anglican  bishop.  Tliis  church  has  a  noble 
cathedral,  occupied,  though  unfinished.  They  have 
a  large  body  of  affiliated  schools,  and  other  mission 
and  benevolent  work. 
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In  American  social  circles,  the  most 
single  element  is  that  which  inherits  from  the  old 
Puritan  missionaries  of  half  a  century  ago,  who 
left  large  families.  Their  children  and  grand- 
children are  active  in  all  tlie  avenues  of  successful 
employment.  Affiliated  with  t))em  are  a  majority 
of  tlie  leading  educational  institutions,  including 
Oaliu  College,  the  Komehameha  schools,  and  the 
largest  two  of  the  girls'  training  schools. 

I^bably  tim  clearest  evidence  of  the  sireuKtb  and 


forming.  Occasional  balls  are  given.  There  is  a 
good  race  course,  where  many  fine  horses  compete 
on  public  holidays.  In  respect  to  social  gaieties 
and  public  amusements,  Honolulu  does  not  take  a 
very  leading  piace.  TTie  roost  common  public  dissi- 
pation is  to  attend  liase-balt  on  Saturday  afternoons. 
It  has  long  been  a  complaint  that  Honolulu  was  too 
"missionary."  This  standing  socia!  grievance  has 
not  thus  far  yielded  very  much  to  tlie  effects  of 
time  and  outside  influences. 

The  foregoing  hasty  outline  of  social  elements 
among  tlie  native  and  foreign  populations  of  Hawaii 
will  serve  to  indicate  that  good  foundations  are  laid 
for  a  fairly  l>ros|)erous  social  and  political  future. 
In  ivliatever  jwilitical  relation  Hawaii  iiiay  here- 
after stand  iu  resi>ect  tii  tlie  United  States,  her  part 
in  likely  to  be  a  useful  and  very  honorable  one. 


compactness  with  wliich  this  " niissionarr"  element 
is  huilt  and  rooted  into  Hawaiian  society,  is  seen 
in  llic'  fi'ntral  Union  Church  of  nearly  51)0  uiembei"s. 
witli  over  500  in  its  own  Sunday -whool.  It  hiis 
just  laid  the  comer-stone  of  a  new  church  edifli-c, 
to  cost  J120.000.  Tlie  plate  ciillections  for  church 
benevolences  are  nearly  ^1000  in'r  annum.  Church 
e.xnensee  of  (^'i.lIX)  are  dcriveil  from  written  pledges 
of  the  congregation.  Seats  are  free.  Not  less  tliau 
$30.  IKK)  in  aildition  are  lialntually  contributed  hy 
nienil>i:'rs  of  this  church  for  various  mission  and 
educntional  purjwBes. 

Tliere  are  of  course  large  social  elements  among 
the  whites  of  Honolulu  not  in  es])ecial  sympathy 
ivith  tlie  foregoing.  An  excellent  0()era  House 
csists  which  serves  many  uses  liesides  the  dramatic, 
Sarah  Bernhardt  was  lately  announced  to  play 
"Camille,"  and  400  tickets  at  five  <lollars  were  sold, 
but  thi   famous  artiste  passed  tlirough  without   fH-r- 


It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  specify  men  of  dis- 
tinctive leadership  in  public  affairs.  During  the 
constant  and  capricious  changes  in  cabinets  under 
the  late  king,  and  the  later  confusion  in  political 
jwrties,  nearly  every  prominent  man  in  the 
country  has  eitlier  been  a  cabinet  minister,  or  ban 
luid  the  i)osition  offei-ed  to  him.  Of  older  men, 
still  giving  pronii!«  of  much  further  service,  may 
lie  named,  first.  Hentiv  A,  P.  C.ihter,  the  Hawaiian 
Slinister  at  Washington,  a  man  of  rare  ability; 
rIm)  his  brother.  Joseph  O.  Caster,  a  prominent 
nierclmnt.  of  the  highest  (lersonal  character,  aud 
P')sses.sing  tlie  sjiecial  confidence  of  tbe  Queen. 
Rrtli  these  gentlemen  are  Americans  of  Hawaiian 
birtli. 

The  Hon.  Charles  R.  Bishop,  already  spoken  of,  Itas 
long  been  eminent  in  public  service.  He  is  head  of 
tlie  powerful  banking  lunise  of  Bishop  i.%  Co,  Witli- 
out  cliildren.  and  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  lie  is 
ijuietly  administering  his  own  estate  in  a  manner 
tluit  greatly  commends  itself  for  wise  and  thoughtful 
munificence.  His  last  gift  was  one  of  $50,000.  to 
Oahu  College,  in  view  of  its  Jubilee  Anniversarj-. 
Mr.  Bishop's  counsel  is  lietd  in  highest  regards  in  all 
public  affairs.  He  lias  long  l>een  the  President  of  the 
BiMrd  of  Education,  lie  came  to  Honolulu  iu  early 
life  from  New  York  State. 

Heshy  P,  Baujwin,  of  Maine,  is  julmittedly  the 
nbWt  and  most  succeHsful  sugar-planter  iu  ttie 
Inlands,  and  has  mmle  himself  the  wealthiest  one. 
He  has  distinguished  himself  in  tlie  legislature  la 
aiding,  by  his  tact  and  conciliatory  course,  to  secure 
most  im]>ortant  results.  He  is  in  his  foit^'  ninth 
Tear,  the  son  of  a  leading  misslonarj-.  Mr.  Rildwiu 
is  prominent  in  his  [luhlic  munificence. 

Sauuel  M.  Damon  stands  high  as  an  adminis- 
trator and  financier,  serving  as  Minister  of  Finance 
in  l)^y.  He  is  forty  five,  an  Americau.  bom  and 
educated  in  Honolulu,  and  a  [lartner  of  Bishop  A 
Co.     He  has  largely  the  confidence  of  the  natives. 

WiuJAM  B.  Castle  is  a  prominent  lawyer  and 
legislator,    of   iHipular  talents,    aud    mucli    trusted. 
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He  is  forty-two,  American,  bom   autl   eilut^Uil   in 
Honolulu. 
Cecil  Brown,  a  proiiiin«iit  lawytr  of  similar  age. 


th   Mr.    Caatli^: 

I   birth,   anil    liigh  social 

He  haa  unusual  influence 


taleotfl,  and  publi 
Englisbman  of   Hawaiia 
connection  in  Honolulu, 
with  HawailaDfl. 

BENJ.  F.  DiLLINaHAH, 

fifty,  for  nearly  thirty 
recently  come  to  the  front  by  his  miccesnfut  railway 
enterprise,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  prominent 
men  in  the  Islands.  He  is  of  ^reat  public  spirit 
and  a  good  talker,  in  public  or  in  private.  Hia 
Railway  runs  nineteen  mileit  to  beyond  Pearl  L<K-h», 
and  iaexpectediioon  togoariiuudOahu.  It  is  a  great 
success  financially. 

LoRRlN  A.  Thurstos  is  a  gifteil  young  lawyer  of 
thirty-five,  a  lea<ler  at  the  Honolulu  Bar.  and  in 
]ioUticB.  He  took  a  iirominent  [wrt  in  the  Reform 
movement,  and  was  practii'nity  at  the  heiul  of  the 
Cabinet  of  1889-90.  He  gives  more  promiw  of 
future  prominence  than  any  other  man  in  Hono- 
lulu, although  he  failed  tn  keeji  the  Refiinii  iiarty 
together,  a  task  calling  for  moro  of  the  peculiar 
gifts  and  graces  of  the  i)olitieiun  th.in  ho  hnH  yet 
ae(juire<l.  He  is  man  of  the  purest  cliaracler, 
and  great  indiislri'.  He  in  a  grandson  of  the  jiioiuiT 
mitjsionary  Thwrst<m. 

Major  Samikl  Parker  is  the  pn^sent  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  a  gmndMiii  of  old  John  Parker,  who 
was    a    white    lieutenant    of     KamehameliH,     and 


greatly  trusti'd  liy  the  old  c<ini|ueror.  Major  Par- 
ker's ntother  and  grandmother  were  Hawaiian 
chiffeKSi's.  Ho  inherileil  gn'at  landed  estates,  is 
well  educated,  much  travelled,  and  has  excellent 
natural  abilities.  He  is  the  most  prominent  native 
in  public  life,  and  is  about  forty  years  of  age. 

JoBN  Lot  Kallukou  is  the  lea<.Iing  native  lawyer 
in  Honolulu,  of  half-Spanish  blood,  a  nian  of  strong 
^ati^-<>  sense  and  force,  about  thirty-eight  years  old, 
with  much  combativeness  and  iiersistence.  butgenial 
manner.  He  haa  served  much  in  the  legislature, 
on<e  in  the  Cabinet,  and  for  some  time  as  marsh^ 
of  the  kingdom.  He  apiienm  to  appreciate  the 
nctiml  political  situation  of  Hawaii  better  than  a 
of  the  natives,  and   seems  likely  to  be  of 


o  his 


intrym 


Tlie  Chief  Justice.  Albert  F.  Judd.  hjis  occupied 
his  high  station  for  many  years,  and  enjoys  the 
solid  esteem  of  all  j>arties.  He  exerts  a  large  in- 
fluence among  the  native  people  and  with  theyiieen. 
He  was  htim  iu  Honolulu  in  11^38.  a  son  of  Dr.  Q. 
P.  Judd,  «-ho  was  at  the  hea<lof  government  affairs 
forty  years  ago. 

INTERNAL  HtLITIfS. 
The  chief  element  of  difficulty  in  the  internal 
politics  of  the  island.s  lies  in  the  division  of  politi- 
cid  juiwer  Ix-twei'n  tlie  natives,  who  have  iuherited 
it.  and  tlie  foreigners,  who  are  the  most  conipett^nt 
to  exercise  it.  It  has  b.'en  difficult  to  find  Ha- 
were  competent  to  efficient  service 
t.  Yet  the  natives  are  greatly  dis- 
I  natives  share  in  those  offices.  Thia 
ses  with  the  development  of  the  isl- 


s:itislied  unl 
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sity  (if  nble  ailminis- 


Aitliougli  llie  Hawaiians  hail  little  confidence  in 
Kalakaua.  or  jiermmal  rt-garii  for  liini.  yet  he  was 
tlicir  re|)KHpntativc.  and  the  restrictions  on  liia 
power  by  the  late  change  in  the  cuDBtitution  wtut 
quite  generally  Telt  by  the  natives  as  a  loss  of 
power  to  themselves,  the  more  so  that  a  jmrely 
white  cabinet  followed.  Tlie  new  constitution  was 
also  unpopular  with  tJieni  on  account  of  its  ad- 
mitting the  whites  en  uiasse  to  political  jHiwer  as 
votere.  One  feature  of  tlie  new  ciioBtitutiou  has 
been  the  subject  of  especial  denunciation  by  the  re- 
Actionary  elements.     It  took  the  appointment  of 


part  of  what  they  have  thua  gaininl.  Tlie  necessity 
of  such  a  share  of  power  is  constantly  increasing. 
Tliere  are  a  large  number  of  wl>it«  men  who  de- 
servedly enjoy  the  catifidenct>  uf  tlie  natives,  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  will  suc'cessfully  mediate  between 
the  parties  and  allay  ill-feeling.  Meantime  the 
number  of  qnaliHed  elect<)rs  vf  iioblea  among  the 
natives  is  increasing.  Of  course  there  are  the  usual 
number  of  political  aspiraDts,  too  apt  to  be  white 
men.  who  avail  themselves  of  whatever  may  em- 
bitter tlie  native  voter  against  the  foreigner. 
~  Hawai  i  for  tlie  Hnwai  ians"  has  long  been  a 
familiar  war-cry  in  politics,  A  better  one  has  been 
put  forth  of  late:  "All  Hawaiians  for  Hawaii !" 


life  nobles  (senators),  away  from  the  king,  and 
gave  it  to  a  qualified  electorate,  who  must  each 
have  $601)  annual  income.  Although  this  includes 
all  skilled  workers,  it  gave  to  foreigners  a  larger 
vote  tlum  to  natives  in  the  choice  of  nobles.  The 
legislature  consists  of  twenty-four  nobles,  and  twenty- 
four  representatives,  the  latter  chosen  by  the  suffrages 
of  all  who  are  able  to  read  and  write,  lioth  liodies 
sitting  in  one  Chamber.  Tliis  has  bwn  bitterly  de- 
nounced as  depriving  Iluwaiiana  of  their  voting 
rights,  although  in  fact  it  enlarged  their  electoral 
privilege,  which  had  never  befiire  extended  to  tlie 
choice  of  nobles.  The  real  grievance,  and  one  not  un- 
naturally much  felt,  is  that  whites  are  admitt^^  to 
BD  large  a  share  of  jiower. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  the  latter   will  yield   any 


:lu  city. 

Honolulu  is  a  town  of  about  34.000  inhabitants. 
It  is  so  much  emlxiwered  in  trees  that  most  of  the 
houses  are  hidden  from  a  distant  view.  Tlie  busi- 
ness blocks  are  substantial,  but  only  two  stories. 
The  dwellings,  including  many  fine  mansions,  are 
scattered  over  great  spaces  of  ground.  The  lawns 
and  gardens  are  often  exquisitely  beautiful.  Water 
is  supplied  by  the  government  pipes  from  mountain 
streams.  It  ia  probable  that  art^ian  wells  with 
steam  pumpe  will  be  the  main  source  of  supply  for 
the  future.  Tliere  are  some  hne  avenues,  but  in  the 
more  central  parts  tlie  streets  are  very  narrow. 
Tliere  is  no  municipal  government,  all  public  works 
being  conducted  by  tlie  central  government.  Good 
roads  extend  for  a  few  miles  out  of  town,  and 
vehicles  can  drive  nearly  around  the  island,  a  cir- 
cuit of  over  a  hundred  miles.  The  streets  are 
lighted  by  arc  lightH.  Deliveries  of  milk,  ice, 
meal,  bread,  are  well  systematized.  Chinese  ped- 
dlers supply  cheap  vegetables,  melons  and  straw- 
berries in  abundance. 

TransiKirtation  is  affonled  by  some  twelve  miles 
of  tramway,  with  American  care.  Hacks  ply  at 
about  twenty-five  cents  a  mile.  Tlie  most  interest- 
ing rides  for  visitors  are,  first,  Pali,  six  miles,  sud- 
denly opening  a  grand  panorama  froni  a  height  of 
1300  feet;  secondly,  by  rail  around  Pearl  Loclis,  to 
a  sugar  plantation  of  the  flr^t  class ;  thirdly,  up 
Punch  Bowl,  a  singular  height  in  t!io  centre  of  the 
city,  of  five  hundred  feet,  with  exquisite  pano- 
miiiic  views  on  all  sides,  like  an  Eiffel  tower; 
fourth,  to  Waikiki  Beach  and  Kapiolani  Park, 
four  miles  by  tramcar.  Tliese  are  the  favorite  sea- 
side and  iwthing  resorts  of  Honolulu,  wiiere  many 
wealthy  citizens  have  choice  cottages. 

Domestic  ai-chitecture  is  characterized  by  broad 
verandas  and  alienee  of  chimneys.  Tlie  averagt; 
dwelling  is  of  otio  story,  and  often  has  a  large  lauai 
(lah-nye)  or  covered  area  0|ien  on  one  or  more 
sides,  a  liatf  out-door  room,  for  lounging.  Excessive 
heat  is  unknown,  day  or  night.  Visitoi-s  from  Hono- 
lulu to  the  Atlantic  Coast  find  their  most  trying 
experience  in  tlie  heats.  A  hot  night  in  New  York 
or  Philadelphia  is  a  form  of  misery  unknown  in 
Honolulu,  where  the  maximum  heat  is  90",  and  the 
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minimum  temperature  50".  A  fall  of  25^  in  twelve 
hours  is  phenomenal. 

Honolulu  abounds  in  noble  trees,  gorgeous  flowers, 
and  masses  of  brilliant  colored  foliage.  Tlie  palms 
are  magnificent,  especially  the  Royal  Palms.  At 
Waikike,  the  long  dark  sinuous  stems  of  the  ancient 
cocoa  palms  stand  in  acres  of  groves,  their  huge 
fronds  s%vaying  far  aloft. 

Tlie  chief  objects  of  a  tourist's  interest  are  the 
live  crater  of  Kilauea,  and  the  extinct  one  of 
Haleakala.  The  former  is  readied  by  steamer  and 
stage.  Before  me  lies  an  advertisement  of  a  new 
hotel  at  Kilauea,  which  concludes  as  follows : 

"By  taking  this  ticket  an  entire  week  may  be 
spent  at  the  Volcano,  in  a  cool,  bracing  climate, 
with  invigorating  steam  sulphur  baths  at  hand,  and 
the  greatest  Volcano  on  Earth,  in  constant  action  in 
the  front  yard  of  the  Hotel. " 

A  rather  large  front  yard.  You  look  out  of  the 
front  door  into  a  black  pit  five  hundred  feet  deep 
and  nine  miles  in  circuit.  In  this  front  yard,  two 
miles  away,  lies  another  and  inner  pit,  of  150  acres, 
smoking  like  Gomorrah.      This  is  called  Halema'- 


uma'u,  (Hally-m&h-oo-mah-oo)  or  Fern-hut.  After 
lunch  you  descend  to  spend  the  evening  in  Old 
Reil- Hot's  headquarters,  where  the  lady  of  the  place, 
"  Madam  Pele, "  will  entertain  you  wuth  a  fearsome 
lake  of  belching,  plunging  fire -waves,  and  where 
you  may  peer  down  white-hot  shafts  into  under- 
running  rivers  of  lava.  About  nine  you  trudge  back 
with  lanterns  over  the  rugged  lava- knobs,  and  climb 
the  wooded  height  to  supper  and  a  bed. 

The  summit  of  Haleakala  on  Maui,  at  10,000  feet, 
is  reached  with  facility  on  horseback  from  the  fine 
sugar  plantations  below.  It  is  extinct,  but  evidently 
active  not  long  ago.  This  crater  is  seven  miles  long 
and  2500  feet  deep,  a  vast,  treeless,  aerial  Yosemite. 
On  account  of  its  accessibility  and  exquisite  clear- 
ness of  atmosphere,  the  summit  is  nearly  certain  to 
become  the  site  of  a  first-class  astronomical  ob- 
servatory. 

The  islands  abound  in  the  most  varied  and  noble 
scenery.  The  steamers  are  comfortable.  As  tourists 
multiply  and  country  hotels  increase,  Hawaii,  with 
its  mild,  glorious  climate,  will  become  the  choicest  re- 
sort on  the  globe*  for  invalids  and  seekers  of  comfort. 


SEA   MARSHES. 

When  foiled  amid  the  ceaseless,  fervent  fray, 
To  which  all  warring  workday  thoughts  converge— 
Those  endless  thoughts  that  endless  action  urge — 
I  summon  back  remembrance  ^  one  day. 
And  see  and  scent,  as  on  one  eve  in  May, 
The  salt  sea-marshes,  stretching  to  the  surge 
Of  ocean ;  level,  wide  sea-arms  that  merge 

Their  waters  where  surf -crested  billows  play. 

Against  a  background  of  illumined  sky, 

Tall  cocks  of  meadow-grass  rise  high, 
Their  black  cones  blacker  for  the  yellow  light. 

Life  springs  from  amplitudes  of  ocean's  breast. 
Day  with  its  strife  draws  back,  and  noiseless  night 

Shows  stars  whose  voices  infinite  speak  rest. 


Mrs.  Merrill  E.  Gates,  in  the  Honu  Maker. 
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The  Eununer-srhoul  Irion  has  lived  down  its  mallgbere, 
hiiK  juftifled  itself,  and  has  henceforth  to  bo  reckoDed 
witli ;  fur  the  Buuiiiier  school  bos  come  to  be  a  power  that 
makei  (or  civilizatiuD  aud  culture  in  America.  It  i 
for  auiioua  and  exhaustive  application,  for  eevere  read- 
ing, or  (or  aught  that  suggests  examinatioiia  -^r  educa- 
tional machinery,  that  the  Euuimer  school  exists 
repudiates  "gi'ades"  and  "classes"  and  rouliue.  Old  and 
young,  professionals  and  Itipiien,  experts  aud  ignoroiiiuses 
HSSenible  together.  Sumniiugs  up  of  progress  here  a'ud 
there:  interchange  o(  opinions;  easy  discussion:  the  stim- 
ulus o(  contact  with  diverse  nunds  under  the  (raidi  aud 
relaxiiiK  conditions  o(  a  vacation  resort,— these  are  the 
inoiU-s  and  the  uses  of  a  rightly  ordered  summer  school. 

I'eopte  n'ill  think  aud  talk  and  read  in  vacation  times, 
in  spite  of  tliemselves.  Any  particiUar  summer  school 
tuei'ely  adds  much  to  the  probaliility  that  people  who 
ivoulil  enjoy  meeting  one  another  and  who  would  be  cou- 
(letiinl  as  to  their  thinking  and  talking  and  reading  will 
inoke  their  vacation  outings  coincide  as  to  time  and  place. 
Tlie  s]>ecial  smnmer  school,  then,  may  be  said  topei'fonn 
its  foremost  function  in  acting  as  a  grouper  or  classifier 
of  vaoationlsts.  It  need  not  In  any  wise  detrimentally 
interfere  with  the  various  recreations  and  pleasures  that 
are  justly  deemed  essential  to  well -spent  summer  holidays. 

Of  popular  American  summer  schools  uimn  the  modil 
nt  the  Chautauqua  assemblies  there  have  been  several 
scores  in  session  during  the  i>ast  season.     Aud  of  fi]>ecial 


schools,— those  of  philosophy,  of  languages,  of  different 
branches  of  naturaJ  science,  of  art  and  music,  and  so  on, 
—the  number  has  been  surprisingly  large.  The  admirably 
conducted  summer  school  for  self-supporting  Chicago 
girls,  at  the  Rockford  Seminary,  is  described  in  another 
article  of  the  Review.  In  short,  everybody  BeeniB  to  be 
learning  that  a  modicum  of  summer  philosophy  and  sum- 
mer science  may  add  zest  to  the  round  of  picnics,  sails 
aud  ordinary  vacation  pursuits. 

In  many  respects  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  new  spe- 
cial summer  schools  iuaugurateil  In  IBfll,  has  been  that  ot 
"Applii^  Ethlis."  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  in  session 
(rom  July  I  to  August  18.  The  term  "Applied  Ethics" 
might  not  convey  to  all  Dilnda  an  accurate  or  complete 
idea  of  the  scope  of  the  school.  Possibly  the  words  '■  prac- 
tical sociology"  would  lie  more  truly  expressive  of  the 
character  of  the  work  that  was  actually  done  in  this  first 
session.  The  history  and  progress  of  mankind  and  of 
communities  in  niattera  o(  religious  belief,  moral  doctrine 
and  practice  and  in  economic  life  and  welfare,  were  the 
general  themes  which  were  presented  and  discussed  in 
many  topics  and  piloses. 

There  was  an  ideal  propriety  in  choosing  "Old  Ply- 
mouth" as  the  place  for  tlio  school  ot  applied  ethics.  The 
very  name  speaks  volumes.  If  many  s|>rings  have  ted  the 
great  stream  of  American  ethical,  social  and  economic 
lite,  the  Plymouth  Colony  was  at  least  the  source  par 
ej^eelUncp.  Moreover,  the  Plymouth  of  to-day  Is  tlie 
typical  Kew  England  cuuununity  that  best  reveals  tlie 
unfolding  of  American  life,  uniting  the  historic  and  tm- 
ditional  with  all  thai  is  worthy  In  the  educational  aud 
social  culture  of  the  present  generation.  The  summer 
school  of  ethics  and  economics  could  find  no  other  home 
that  would  be  at  once  so  distinctive,  so  congenial  and  so 
hospitable.  Moreover,  Plymouth  has  a  rai-e  combination 
of  the  attractions  that  make  up  a  pleasant  summering 
place.  Its  quaintuess,  aud  its  many  historic  relics  and 
places,  give  it  soniewhat  of  the  old-world  charm.  Its  sea 
views  are  beautiful ;  its  opportunities  for  sailing,  bathing 
and  llsbiug  are  all  that  need  be  asked;  its  walks  and 
drives  are  exhaustleas ;  its  woods  and  ponds  and  inland 
attTEictions  are  only  less  attractive  thou  its  sea-front.  It 
has  no  turbulent  crowds  of  casual  summer  visitors,  nor 
has  it  any  other  summer  schools  or  assembllesi  so  that 
it  is  obviously  tlie  best  plOLV  in  America  with  which  tlie 
new  school  of  ethics  can  ally  and  identlCy  itself. 

Professor  Felix  Adler  of  New  York  must  be  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  School,  It  was  not  widely  ad- 
vrttised;  but  its  modest  aunouni-emeuts  resulted  in  the 
assemblage  of  a  considerable  body  of  modem  pilgrims  at 
Plymouth.  Clergymen,  teachers,  students,  workers  in 
vai'ioiLS  lields  of  philautbropj',  and  cultivated  meu  aud 
womeu  of  different  professions  or  of  no  professions,  niaile 
up  audiences  which  the  lecturers  found  it  a  pleasure  to 
meet.  Widely  jieiwrated  localities,  aud  all  creeds  and 
sluules  of  opinion,  weiv  i«presenttd  imjiartially  both  on 
the  platfoi'm  and  among  the  hearei-s. 

Professor  Henry  C.Adams  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan and  ot  the  Interstate  Coinmei-ce  Commission,  was  the 
Director  of  the  Department  of  E^.'onomics.  The  plan  ot 
tin'  di-i«rtment  calle<i  (or  three  lectni-es  a  week  by  Pro- 
.<-^si>r  A'lams,  as  the  lAcklioue  of  the  course,  dealing 
iiiitliiviicully  with  the  history  of  industrial  society  and 
1-,'uiiomic  doctrine,  princijMilly  in  England  and  America, 
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sihI  tracii^  the  rise  of  the  oonditiong  In  th^  world  o( 
labor  that  nrc  the  themea  of  so  much  preeent-day  di«cuB- 
don  and  anxiety.  PanlUI  with  this  bro»d  and  congecu- 
tive  courw  of  lectures  dealii^  with  economic  progress  as 
a  philosophic  whole,  were  groups  of  sperial  lectunw  upon 
IH^ctical  topics.  \a  a  rulo.  tliere  were  three  lectures  in 
each  group.  Thua  Professor  John  B,  Clark  of  Smith  Col- 
lege diBCUSxetl  iiiolem  agrarianism.  inrltidtng  talks  npon 
the  single-tax  movement  and  tlte  famu-m'  alliance,  Mr. 
Albert  8haw'scourse  treattd  ot  social  -qiicstionii  suggeeted 
bv  the  crowding  of  citii-s,  including  faouKing  and  transit, 
slums  and  pauperism,  fieii.  Booth's  "  Darkest- England"* 
project,  and  London  movemenla  for  the  practical  instruc- 
tiiiii  of  the  masses.  Prafesor  Taussig  of  Harvard  Uui- 
veri^ty  lectured  upon  Co -operation,  deecribiug  most 
instructively  British  distributive  co-operation,  German 
ci>-o|ierative  credit  banks,  proflt-hharing  and  productive 
co-o))eratiDn  in  Europe  and  America,  and  wnrkingmeu's 
insurance  projects.  Factory  legislaliou  was  discussed  by 
the  highest  American  authority,  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
the  United  Slates  Commissioner  ot  lAbor.  President 
Andrews  of  Browo  University  gave  a  course  upon  Social- 
ism, Ktating  the  socialists'  complaint,  explaining  the 
HK'ialistic  remeily.  and  sug^^ting  what  he  himself 
lielieved  to  be  belter  Mays  of  social  reform.  Professor 
Edmund  J.  James  of  Plillailelphia  discussed  educational 
quentioiis  at  home  and  abroail.  In  conneotiou  with  tho 
economic  lecture  courses.  Mr.  Kntzenslein  conducted  a 
<laily  class  in  the  principles  of  political  economy. 

A  second  department  of  the  School  was  that  of  the 
History  of  Religions,  conducted  by  Profes.'ii>r  Crawford 
II.  Ti.y  ot  HarvMTl  Univerelty.wlth  whom  wore  associated 


a  group  of  accomplished  scholars.  Professor  Toy's  course 
of  eighteen  lectures,  dealing  with  the  History  of  Rehgions 
as  a  science,  eiplaiuing  its  aims  and  method,  was  the 
basis  of  the  work  in  this  department,  and  was  of  tho  highest 
Interest  and  value.  Its  classilleations.  historical  reviews, 
examinations  of  rehgions  systems  ancient  and  moilem, 
and  analyses  of  the' relations  of  religion  to  govenunent, 
society,  ethics,  art  and  philosophy,  were  a  strong  ground- 
work for  the  sjiecial  courses.  Professor  Maurice  Bloom- 
field  of  tho  Johns  Hopkins  University  lectured  upon  thi> 
origin,  doctrines  nnd  ethics  of  Buddhism.  Professor 
Crcoi^  E.  Mixire  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary  gave 
the  course  on  "  Islam,"  discussing  the  beginnings,  the  f<'r- 
mative  jieriod  and  tho  ruling  ideas  of  Mohaninieilani.<itn. 
Professor  Morris  Jastrow,  jr.,  of  the  I'niversily  of  Feiiii- 
sylvauia,  lectureil  upon  tho  Babyloniaii-Assjiinn  religiiin 
— the  gods,  spirits  and  beliefs  of  the  Babylonians  ami 
Assyrians,  their  religious  literature  and  the  relations  of 
their  culture  to  Uicir  religion.  The  course  upon  "Tlie 
Greek  Religion"  was  given  by  Professor  B.  I.Wheeleriif 
Cornell  TTn[verBity,  who  explained  its  general  cliaracter- 
istics  and  ita  ritual,  and  set  foilh  tho  Homeric  beliefs 
concerning  the  soul.  Profc'ssor  O.L.  Kittrid^  of  Har- 
vard University  di»cnun«d  ot  the  gotls  and  the  relii^iniis 
system  of  the  Norsemen,  under  tlie  general  topic  of  "  Tlii- 
Scaudinavian  Religion."  Finally,  Mr.  W.  W.  Newell  of 
the  Jounin/  of  Americnn  Fotk-Lore  lectured  Upon  "The 
Religion  of  the  I^ity  in  the  Middle  Aj^e." 

The  third  deiiartment  ot  the  School,  that  of  Ethics. 
was  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Professor  Ailler 
of  New  York,  whose  course  of  eighteen  lectures. — 
developing  a  system  of  applied  ethics  with  special  refer- 
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ence  to   the  moral    instnictioii   of   children. — eitended 
througb  the  bIi  weeks.    The  scope  and  importanFe  of 
Professor  Adier'a  coarse  may  be  better  understood  by  the 
(oUoVfuig  list  o(  his  topi™ : 
I.  The  Problem  of  IlnBectarian  Moral  Instmrtion.    The 
Position  ot  Rtiligion  !u  tbe  Gerumn  Schools ;  In  the 
American  Public  Schools. 
3.  Tlie  Special   Function  of  Horal   luBtruction   in  the 
Developnii^t  o(  Character. 

3.  Development  ot  Conscience. 

4.  EfUcient  Motives  o(  Good  Conduct. 

G.  ClBSBiflcations  ot  Duties;   Ancient  and  Modem  S]^- 
t«ni9  considered. 

6.  Suicide;   the   Stoic   and    Modern   Views  ot   It  Con- 

7.  Ideals  at  Culture. 

8.  Etblcisiug  ot  the  Feelings. 

fl.  Duties  of  Veracity,  Juatioe,  and  Charity. 

10.  Ethics  ot  the  Family. 

11.  Proteasional  and  Political  Ethics. 

12.  Ideals  ot  Friendship  in  Ancient  and  Modem  Times, 
1!I,  Man's  Belatioti  to  Nature  and  the  Lower  Auimals. 

14.  The  Use   ot  Stories  in  the   Moral   Teaching  ot  the 

Young.  illu,itrBted  bj  a  Collection   ot  Stories  from 
the  Bible  and  from  Greek  and  Hindu  Sources. 

15.  The  Use  ot   Proverbs   and  o(  Extracts   from    Great 

Speeches,  illustrated  in  the  same  way. 
Its.  The  Moral  Valui-  o(  the  Study  ot  Selected  Biographies. 
IT.  The  Individual! lation  ot  Moral  Tcaehiug  (Hints  tor 

the  Study  ot  Cliaracter). 
18,  The   Correlation    o(   Moral    Instruction   with   Other 

Branches,  especially  with  the  Teaching  of  History. 

In  Professor  Adler's  department,  Dr.  Charlton  T,  Lewis 

of  New  York  gave  a  course  upou  Criminals  and  the  State, 

dealing  with  theories  of  penal   iegielatlon,  the  history  ot 

prisons,  Euid  the  progress  and  prospect  of  prison  refomi. 


Professor  J.B.Thayer  ot  the  Harvard  Law  School  and 
Mr.  Herbert  Welsh  ot  Philadelphia  gave  lectures  upon  the 
Indian  Question,  Mr.  Thayer  discussing  Its  legal  aspects 
Bud  Mr.  Welsh  EUQUnarlzing  its  history  and  politics,  and 
the  prospects  ot  reform.  Mr.  John  B.  Finley  of  the  Mew 
York  State  Charities  Aid  Society  presented  a  course  upon 
the  organization  and  method  of  charity  in  cities.  Pro- 
fessor Robert  EUla  ThtHnpson  of  the  Pennsylvania  Uni- 
versity, under  the  theme  at  "Politics  and  Ethics,"  apokeof 
the  moral  aspects  ot  patriotism,  party,  and  international 
relations.  Other  courses  in  this  department  were  by  Hr. 
W.M,  Salter  of  Chicago  upon  "  Ethical  Theory,"  Mr.  W,  L. 
Sheldon  of  St.  Louis  upon  "  Reform  Movements  among 
AVorkingmen,"  Professor  W.E.Sheldon  of  Boston  upon 
"  Humane  Treatment  of  Animals, "and  Dr.EmileG.  Hlrsh 
ot  Chicago  upon  "The  Ethical  Ideal  in  Education." 

The  lectures  were  given  in  the  old  High  School  of 
Plymouth,— a  building  now  nearly  a  century  old.  Tbe 
dally  program  interwove  the  departments,  no  two  lec- 
tures being  given  at  the  same  hour;  and  none  ot  the 
departments  had  a  body  ot  eiclusive  adherents,  Becep- 
tiveness,  breadth  and  tolerance  marked  the  entire  work 
at  the  school.  The  series  ot  Sunday  afternoon  addrenes, 
by  representatives  of  different  religious  creeds,  was  pop- 
ular and  instructive. 

The  success  of  this  initial  season  certainly  justiAes 
the  erpoctation  that  the  school  will  become  a  permanent 
institution.  Twenty  years  ago  it  could  scarcely  hove 
been  possible;  and  even  ten  years  ago  the  encouragement 
for  its  maintenance  would  have  been  comparatively 
slight.  But  the  times  and  their  needs  have  changed.  A 
host  ot  practical  questions  of  ethical  import  confront  our 
American  society  with  a  distinctiveness  that  compels 
recognition;  and  their  study  in  annual  sununer  con- 
ferences at  Plymouth,  in  a  scientific  and  Impartial  spirit, 
can  hut  serve  a  useful  purpose. 


THE  WORKING  GIRLS  OF  CHICAGO. 

THEIR  WAGES,  THEIR  HOMES,  AND  THEIR  SUMMER  OUTINGS. 


The  Commissioner  of  Labor  in  his  report  for  1888  on 
Working  Women  in  Large  Cities,  has  this  to  say  of  the 
general  condition  of  those  in  Chicago,  which  seems  to  be 
equally  true  in  1891 : — 

"■  The  tenement-house  system  is  largely  engrafted  in  the 
life  of  Chicago.  The  houses,  however,  are  rarely  in  long 
blocks,  often  have  light  and  air  on  four  sides,  and  seldom 
contain  more  than  four  families.  Two  or  three  families 
living  in  a  separate  house  is  the  general  rule,  and  often 
each  family  has  a  single  house.  The  sanitary  condition  of 
houses  and  streets  is  bad,  but  these  evils  are  being  reme- 
died by  the  vigorous  action  of  the  health  department. 
There  is  a  large  foreign  element  in  Chicago  which  furnishes 
a  rough  class  of  girls,  sometimes  unfamiliar  with  the 
English  language,  and  again  speaking  it  fairly.  Habits 
of  economy  do  not  prevail  among  the  working  classes  and 
there  are  cases  of  poverty  as  extreme  as  in  New  York. 
Wages  are  higher  than  in  the  East  and  expert  workers 
scarcer.  As  a  rule,  employers  make  no  requirements  as  to 
good  character.  Notwithstanding  the  indifference  of  pro- 
prietors the  general  morality  in  most  callings  is  surprisingly 
good.  In  order  to  prevent  absenteeism  and  to  insure 
prompt  attendance,  the  employers  have  adopted  an  oppres- 
sive system  of  fines.  Bad  work  also  occurs  so  often  that 
fines  are  imposed  for  this  Cause.  As  a  result  the  working 
women  are  inclined  to  be  antagonistic  to  employers,  and 
discontent  is  more  outspoken  than  in  the  East  where  work  is 
scant  and  competition  strong.  The  sanitary  condition  of 
one  or  two  large  shops  is  worse  than  any  visited  elsewhere 
during  this  inquiry.  In  the  new  establishments  the  ordin- 
ary provisions  are  made  and  gross  neglect  is  rare." 

The  Commisioner  makes  a  statement  which,  while  possi- 
bly true  three  years  ago,  cannot  be  substantiated  in  1891. 
"Even  employments  requiring  no  skill  command  pay 
enough  to  render  girls  independent."  Excepting  those 
who  do  domestic  work  comparatively  few  girls  who  are 
really  independent  can  be  found  among  those  commonly 
included  in  the  term,  "working  girls," — if  this  applies  to 
those  who  perform  manual  labor,  and  excludes  teachers, 
stenographers,  type-writers,  book-keepers,  etc.  Many  of 
them  are  able  to  live  at  all  on  the  wages  they  receive  only 
because  they  live  at  home  and  their  little  sweUs  the  gen- 
eral fund.  The  bad  sanitary  condition  of  the  large  shops, 
to  which  the  Commissioner  refers,  has  been  already  greatly 
improved  and  is  constantly  watched  by  the  excellent  lady 
inspectors  employed  by  the  Board  of  Health. 

The  improvement  in  the  matter  of  lunch-rooms,  alone, 
which  in  many  of  the  large  shops  were  placed  close 
to  furnaces  and  toilet-rooms,  sometimes  between  the  two, 
amounts  practically  to  a  revolution.  In  one  shop  where 
the  girls'  lunch-room  was  in  a  dark  room  in  the  basement, 
surrounded  by  the  furnace  rooms,  the  steam  boilers  con- 
nected with  the  elevators  and  with  toilet-rooms,  and  so 
unendurable  by  reason  of  heat,  odors  and  vermin  that 
many  went  without  luncheon  rather  than  eat  it  there,  a 
large,  light,  well- ventilated  room  on  the  top  floor  of  the 
building,  reached  by  elevators,  was  given.  The  inspector 
who  effected  this  change  is  greeted  there  as  a  worker  of 
miracles. 

A  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  WORKING  WOMEN. 

There  are  over  one  hundred  thousand  self-supporting 
women  in  Chicago.    Many  more  than  half  of  these  belong 


to  the  class  known  as  "  working  girls."  The  groat  part  of 
them  live  at  home,  else  many  could  not  live  on  the  wages 
they  receive.  In  some  instances  girls  baud  together,  rent 
a  room,  have  an  oil-stove,  and  so  make  the  best  home  they 
are  able  for  themselves.  There  are  several  very  successful 
boarding-houses  for  self-supporting  women.  Their  object 
is  not  alone  to  support  lifb  at  reasonable  terms  but.  also  to 
furnish  protection  to  those  who  most  need  it.  They  are 
all  intended  to  bo  self-supporting  and  those  who  find 
homes  here  receive  no  charity  and  are  truly  independent 
and  self-respecting.  Contrasting  thesQ  clcss,T7s!i-crrc2gs5 
homes  on  quiet,  pleasant  streets  with  those  cheap  board- 
ing-houses in  the  most  crowded  parts  of  the  city  to  which 
the  unfriended  working  woman  must  go  in  order  that 
she  may  live  on  the  money  she  earns,  their  moral  value 
becomes  very  apparent. 

In  the  ladies'  waiting  rooms  of  the  railway  stations  of 
the  city,  where  the  strange  girl  in  the  large  city  often  first 
wants  help,  are  placards  reading,  "Home  for  Self -Sup- 
porting Women,  275  Indiana  Street.  Board  13.25  per 
week."  This  home  was  founded  by  an  association  of  ladies 
of  wealth  and  leisure,  so  called.  The  association  might 
perhaps  be  better  styled  a  society  of  "  working  women" 
of  wealth.  Admission  to  the  home  is  through  a  reception 
committee,  by  whom  preference  is  always  given  to  girls 
receiving  small  wages  and  having  no  home  nor  protector 
in  Chicago.  Three  hundred  and  seven  persons  received 
the  comforts  of  this  home  in  1890.  Nearly  one  hundred 
were  of  necessity  refused  admittance  because  of  the  want 
of  room.  Among  these  women  of  all  creeds  and  national- 
ities are  type-writers,  stenographers,  clerks,  dress-makers, 
nurses,  domestic  servants  out  of  situations,  etc.,  most  of 
them  imder  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  all  without 
home  or  natural  protector  in  the  city.  A  provident  laun- 
dry is  in  connection  with  the  home,  the  object  of  which  is 
both  to  provide  work  for  needy  women  and  to  furnish  a 
training  school  where  supei;,ior  work  may  be  taught  and 
girls  made  capable  of  taking  positions  in  families. 

The  Women ^s  Christian  Association  has  a  home  on 
Michigan  Avenue  with  board  from  three  and  a  half  dollars 
to  four  and  a  half  dollars  per  week,  not  including  washing. 
This  excludes  girls  receiving  small  pay.  The  boarders  arf 
chiefly  stenographers,  tyi)e-writers,  book-keepers,  eta 
Women  over  thirty  years  of  age  are  rarely  received.  Tht 
Minnetonka  Hotel  for  Women,  opened  by  the  Working 
Women's  Home  Association,  is  another  place  where  a 
wholesome  home  is  found  at  reasonable  rates. 

WAGES  AND  SHOP  CONDITIONS. 

It  is  estimated  that  three  out  of  every  forty  Chicago 
working  girls  have  some  one  depending  on  them.  Fo' 
example,  there  is  a  girl  in  a  paper-box  factory  on  Michi- 
gan avenue  who,  working  by  the  piece,  is  able  to  make 
from  five  to  seven  dollars  per  week.  She  supports  a  sick 
mother,  an  aged  father,  and  a  worthless  brother  who  works 
but  a  small  part  of  the  time.  She  has  worked  for  three 
years  in  this  factory,  which  employs  two  hundred  and  fifty 
girls,  many  of  them  under  school  age.  They  work  from 
half -past  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  ev^i- 
iug,  with  half  an  hour  lunch  time.  Wages  are  from  two 
and  a  half  dollars  to  seven  dollars  per  week.  Forewomen 
receive  nine  and  ten  dollars  per  week.  There  are  giria 
here  who  have  worked  six  and  seven  years  without  other 
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▼acation  than  Thanksgiving  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  and  the 
vsual  holidajTB.  In  case  of  flickness  or  death  in  the  family 
of  one  of  the  girls  in  this  factory  it  is  customary  for  the 
itbers  to  nake  a  parae  for  the  benefit  ot  the  one  into 
wnose  family  the  sorrow  has  come.  The  amount  given  by 
each  one  depends  rather  on  the  need  of  the  family  than 
the  wages  of  the  giver.  The  proprietors  always  add  to 
the  fund.  There  is  rarely  a  month  that  this  collection  is 
not  taken. 

In  tailor  shops  girls  earn  from  two  to  twenty  dollars  per 
week,  as  they  work  by  the  piece  emd  are  allowed  to  take 
work  home  and  spend  the  night  also  over  it.  In  the  candy 
factories  wages  run  from  two  to  five  dollars  per  week. 
For  much  of  the  work  girls  are  in  hot,  close  quarters  and 
in  some  factories  mast  take  a  turn  of  two  hours  in  the 
ice-room.  Here,  too,  are  girls  who  are  evidently  under 
school  age,  though  they  will  usually  declare  themselves  to 
be  fifteen,  and  the  managers  will  be  equally  certain  that 
they  employ  no  girls  under  sixteen.  Very  hot  days  when 
work  is  slack  they  are  given  a  half -holiday,  for  which 
they  are  carefully  docked. 

The  system  of  fines  is  not  uncommon  in  the  shops. 
Here  is  the  case  of  a  girl  who  earns  three  dollars  per 
week.  She  pays  sixty  cents  car  fare,  and  in  the  week  of 
which  this  report  is  made  was  fined  thirty-five  cents,  fifteen 
cents  being  for  a  mistake  in  a  check.  Her  mother  does 
washing,  a  small  brother  is  a  cash-boy  at  Field's,  receiving 
two  dollars  per  week.  She  has  no  father.  Here,  again, 
is  a  girl  who  has  a  "good  place."  She  earns  five  dollars 
per  week,  pays  three  and  a  half  dollars  for  board  in  a 
private  family  and  sixty  cents  car  fare.  She  is  declared 
to  be  very  fortunate.  Another  girl  has  for  over  two 
years  worked  in  one  place  addressing  envelopes,  etc.  She 
does  her  work  well  and  gets  four  dollars  per  week.  A 
married  sister  helps  to  clothe  her.  and  so  she  lives.  Fac- 
tory girls  work  usually  from  seven  in  the  morning  till  six 
in  the  evening.  The  noon  time  varies  from  one-half  to 
three-quarters  of  im  hour,  and  even  more  to  those  who 
work  by  the  piece. 

In  many  of  the  larger  shops  and  factories  there  are  gas 
stoves  in  the  lunch-rooms  and  tea  and  coffee  are  made  fcr 
the  girls  to  drink  with  the  cold  lunches  brought  from 
home.  For  this  they  pay  two  or  three  cents  a  cup. 
Sometimes  the  proprietors  employ  some  one  to  take  charge 
of  this,  and  again  a  woman  is  allowed  to  make  what  she 
can  from  the  enterprise.  There  is  great  difficulty  in 
learning  the  true  state  of  affairs  at  the  factories.  The 
managers  tell  what  they  wish  to  bo  lielieved,  in  many 
instances.  The  forewomen  have  a  story  they  are  obliged 
to  tell,  and  the  girls  themselves  are  many  of  them  afraid 
to  s|>eak  frankly  lest  they  lose  their  positions. 

But  notwithstanding  the  hardships  of  factory  life,  the 
long  hours,  constant  work,  close,  hot  quarters,  small 
wages,  and  the  poor  homes  retunuMl  to  at  night, — and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  tliat  it  is  a  poor  house  servant  indeed 
who  does  not  receive  four  dollars  ])er  week,  have  a  pleas- 
ant room,  as  good  fare  as  the  family  in  which  she  lives, 
no  expenses  for  washing,  etc.,  still,  g<M)d  girls  for  general 
housi»\voi"k  can  with  difficulty  be  obtained,  while  if  the 
sign  "(Tirls  Wanted"  be  placed  in  a  factory  window, 
huudrtnls  will  l>e  i*efused  employment. 

SUMMER  OUTINGS  AT  LAKE  GENEVA. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  past  four  or 
five  yeai's  to  give  summer  outings  to  these  wage-workers 
whom  the  force  of  circumstances  prevents  seeking  pleasant 
things  for  themselves.  Three  of  these  have  been  in  suc- 
cessful operation  during  the  season  just  passe<l.  In  1888 
some  Chicago  people  who  are  summer  residents  at  Geneva 


Lake,  Wisconsin,  formed  themselves  into  a  Fresh  Air 
Association  for  the  sake  of  giving  holidays  to  city  boys 
and  girls.  They  found  that  while  the  children  could 
come  only  during  the  school  vacation  of  July  and  August 
the  Holiday  Home  could  quite  as  well  be  opened  two 
weeks  earlier  and  closed  two  weeks  later,  in  order  to  give 
four  weeks  to  girls  from  the  factories  and  shops.  They 
have  done  this  very  successfully,  and  the  beauty  and  rest 
of  Holiday  Home  have  for  two  years  been  enjoyed  by 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  girls  each  year.  The  Home  is 
situated  on  a  high  bluff  overlooking  Geneva  Lake.  It  is 
a  large,  new  building,  erected  for  this  purpose.  The  sur- 
roundings-are exceedingly  attractive,  and  the  cleanliness, 
the  quiet  and  sense  of  I'estfulness  give  fresh  life  to  the 
girls,  who  come  almost  entirely  from  the  factories  and 
shops.  Everything  in  connection  with  the  Home  is  free 
to  its  guests,  cmd  transportation  to  and  from  the  city  is 
furnished. 

THE  W'lLDWOOD  CLUB  FOR  GIRLS. 

A  second  undertaking  of  this  kind  is  by  the  Wildwood 
Club  for  Self-supporting  Girls.  "Wildwood  is  a  beautiful 
old  place  with  a  large  and  roomy  house  in  the  midst  of 
one  hundred  acres  of  woodland.  It  is  situated  on  the 
heights  bordering  Calumet  River,  a  short  distance  from 
the  town  of  Pullman,  and  was  given  by  Mr.  GJeorge  M. 
Pullman  to  his  daughters  for  the  purposes  of  this  club. 
The  club  is  under  the  auspices  and  management  of  the 
Girls'  Friendly  Society  of  Grace  Episcopal  Church,  or 
rather  is  an  outgrowth  of  that  organization  using  the 
kindness  of  liir.  Pullman  and  his  daughters.  The  house 
accommodates  about  twenty-five  persons  and  is  open  during. 
June,  July  and  August. 

Membership  in  the  club  is  of  three  kinds — regular,  associ- 
ate, emd  honorary.  Regular  members  are  self-supporting 
girls  over  sixteen  years  of  age.  Associate  members  are 
young  women  of  leisure,  each  of  whom  agrees  to  spend 
one  week  each  season  at  Wildwood  with  the  regular 
members.  Honorary  members  are  those  friends  who  pay 
dues  to  the  club  of  twenty-five  dollars  annually.  The 
regular  and  the  associate  members,  four  of  whom  are  in 
attendance  each  week,  meet  at  Wildwood  on  equal  foot- 
ing; each  pays  two  doUai's  dues,  weekly,  and  each  does 
her  share  of  the  work,  only  a  paii;  of  which  is  done  by 
servants  regularly  employed.  They  have  received  shop- 
girls, factory  girls,  tailoresses,  house  servants,  etc.,  and 
the  bouse  has  been  constantly  filled.  Their  constitution 
states  that  the  club  is  formed  upon  a  religious  basis  and 
makes  obligatory  the  following  customs  :  daily  family 
prayer  and  Bible-reading,  grace  before  meat,  a  due  oIh 
servanco  of  Sunday. 

THE  OGONTZ  LUNCH  CLUB. 

An  association  whose  purpose  is  said  to  be  to  give  a 
little  outing  each  day  to  the  working  girl,  is  the  Ogontz 
Lunch  Club.  In  the  association  which  supports  this  club 
are  eighty  member's,  all  of  whom,  as  the  name  implies, 
are  ladies  who  have  studied  at  Ogontz.  Of  this  number 
thirty-five  are  active  members  of  the  Lunch  Club  and  pay 
ten  dollars  a  year  dues;  the  remainder  are  associate  mem- 
bers who  pay  fifteen  dollars  per  year  for  the  purposes  of 
the  club.  By  these  dues  rent  of  rooms,  furnishing,  etc., 
are  met.  The  rooms  are  on  the  eleventh  floor  of  the 
Pontiac  building  and  are  beautifully  light  and  airy.  The 
reading-room  is  furnished  with  piano,  reading  table,  lib- 
rary of  fiction,  poetry,  travel,  etc.,  easy  chairs,  couch, 
desks,  and  always  fiowei*s. 

The  rooms  are  open  from  twelve  to  two  o'clock  every 
day  excepting  Sunday  to  self-supporting  girls  of  all  classes 
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and  dmomiiiBtioDB.  By  the  paymeat  of  ten  cents  a  moath 
a  membership  ticket  can  be  secured  giving  all  the  privi- 
\egea  ot  the  room,  among  which  is  the  right  of  takii^ 
books  from  the  library,  conditional  upon  thair  return 
within  two  weeks.  The  excellent  collection  of  books  was 
given  by  the  various  members  of  the  association.  There  are 
now  one  hundred  and  one  members  who  pay  for  the  prjvj- 
l^es  ot  the  rooms.  This  in  no  sense  excludes  those  who 
wish  to  come  (or  the  lunch  privileges.  The  average  itt- 
tttdaoceia  one  hundred  and  twenty  at  lunch  each  day,  and 
members  are  constantly  increasing.  A  cup  of  tea,  coffee 
or  milk  can  be  bought  for  two  cents;  a  sandwich  for  four 
cents.  This  pays  the  actual  cost  of  food.  The  girls  are 
invited  to  bring  their  own  luncheon,  tables  and  chairs 
being  fumiehed  for  this  purpose  in  the  lunch-room. 
There  is  always  music  at  qood,  and  the  girls  dance  or  read 
or  do  whatever  ia  most  pleasant  to  them. 

On  the  reading  table  is  a  question  box  which  is  opened 
every  Tuesday,  The  flrst  question  taken  from  it  was  the 
significant  one,  to  answer  which  in  its  truest  sense  was 
perhaps  the  strongeat  motive  impelling  the  Ogontz  girls 
to  found  the  club,  "How  can  one  become  polished?" 
There  have  been  questions  on  the  Bible,  and  such  as 
tbesK,  "What  is  good  for  tlie  hair?"  "What  is  the  best 
kind  of  exercise?"  Four  or  Hve  membere  ot  the  Ogontz 
Association  ai'e  in  attendance  each  day.  This  is  not  to  be 
alone  a  summer  outing,  but  hopes  to  be  a  bright  noon- 
ing uafh  day  of  every  season. 


Ho  movement  in  the  Une  of  helpfulncs'i  has  been  of 
greater  intcreat  to  Chicago  philanthropiiitd  for  the  past 
two  years  than  the  one  which  has  centred  at  Hull  House. 
In  one  of  the  most  closely  inhabited  parts  of  the  West 
side.  Miss  Jane  Addams,  associating  with  herself  Hiss 
Ellen  Starr,  has  taken  a  large  old  house,  once  the  resi- 
dence  at  a  gentleman  ot  wealth,  and  is  answering  in  the 
light  of  the  Christian  philanthropy  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  questiira  "  Who  is  my  neighlior?''  Hull-Hou!*  is 
OB  Halsted  Street  near  Polk.  Betweeu  HaUted  Street  and 
the  river  live  about  tun  thousand  Neapolitans  and  Sicili- 


ans, a  distinct  Italian  colony.  South  of  Hull  House  are 
Germans,  Poles  and  Russiaim,  merging  into  a  large  Bo- 
hemian settlement ;  weet  are  Canadian- French  and  north 
are  Irish ,  The  founders  ot  Hull  House,  believing  that  peo^ 
pie  with  a  lient  for  study  are  to  be  found  in  every  local- 
ity, have  striven  to  become  the  aid  and  centre  of  the  intel- 
lectual activity  of  this  industrial  neighborhood.  And  not 
an  educational  centre  aloue  but  a  social  centre  em- 
bodying the  traditions  of  hospitality  and  kindly  intercourse 
which  become  so  nearly  lost  in  certain  parts  of  the  dty, 
where  people  move  too  often  to  have  local  attachments 
and  give  most  of  their  energies  to  earning  their  livings. 

By  simply  placing  laige  and  pleasant  rooms  at  their 
disposal,  much  has  been  accomplished  toward  rousing 
the  dormant  social  spirit  and  so  allowing  that  which  the 
people  themselves  possess  to  work  great  things  for  them. 
Miss  Addams  with  her  associates  mingled  with  the  net^- 
borhood  in  the  same  spirit  of  friendliness  tliat  she  would 
have  used  had  she  taken  a  house  on  Prairie  Avenue.  They 
have  received  the  people  of  the  locality  in  families,  men. 
women  and  children,  without  diRtinction:  whoever  needs 
Hull  House,  Hull  House  needs.  In  each  of  the  colonien 
about  there  are  Americans  and  English-speaking  foreigners 
who  are  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  lectures  and  librHrien. 
But  the  work  has  not  been  plone  in  receiving,  nor  yet 
alone  to  the  English  speaking.  Native  German,  French, 
etc.,  are  among  the  helpers  and  visitors  at  Hull  House, 
Friday  evening  of  each  week  U  German  evening;  Satur- 
day evening  is  Die  Italian  social  evening.  The  work  of 
Mis  Julie  Hintenneister,  herself  a  Swiss  woman  com- 
manding most  of  the  modem  languages,  has  not  confined 
itself  to  the  Italian  fjoturday  evening  of  which  she  has 
charge,  but  one  day  of  each  week  is  given  to  the  visitii^ 
of  those  houses  whei'e  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Italia, 
give  true  southern  W'amith  of  greeting  to  one  who  comes 
in  kindness,  sjieaking  the  mother  language. 

There  is  no  organization  for  carrying  on  the  work  of 
Hull  House,  no  association,  nor  club,  nor  society.  It  is 
rather  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  individual  can  do  far 
better  than  any  society.  The  residents  in  the  house  pay 
all  their  own  expenses  and  work  without  salary,    Thiough 
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the  klndneffi  of  the  owner  of  the  building.  Miss  Helen 
Culver,  no  rent  is  paid  (or  the  house.  An  income  of  one 
liundred  o..lUrH  par  month  for  Jaoilor,  gas,  heating,  etc. , 
is  raised  from  people  who  pledge  five  dollars  a  jear. 

As  has  been  said  Hull  House  is  open  at  all  times  to  all 
tiie  people  of  the  neighborhood.  Naturally,  however,  the 
children  come  in  the  aftemoou  and  attend  seviug  classes, 
cooking  classes  and  the  lliie,  but  they  also  come  with  their 
parents  to  the  social  evenings,  if  they  desire.  A  kinder- 
garten aud  a  day-nursery  take  care  of  the  youngest  onee 
whose  mothers  must  leave  them  during  the  day.  HuU 
House  Is  B  station  of  the  Public  Library.  Recently  a 
commodiouB  building  has  been  erected  on  the  grounds  by 
Mr, E.B.Butler,  for  a  library  and  art  building.  It  was 
opened  by  a  very  succCBsful  art  loan  exhibition.  Ficturee 
were  loaned  by  several  prominent  ortlsta  and  from  some 
of  the  best  coUectJons  in  the  city. 

In  the  weekly  program  a  part  of  each  evenii^  is  given 
to  college  extension  classes.  Thursday  evenings  there  ore 
popular  lectures  and  concerte,  and  Friday  and  Saturday, 
the  German  and  Italian  social  evenings.  About  seventy- 
five  people  come  each  week  to  teach,  entertain,  visit,  to 
help  in  any  way  carry  on  the  work  for  which  Bull  House 
stands.  The  membership  of  the  cluba  and  classes  is 
between  eight  and  nine  hundred  men,  women,  and  young 
people.  Most  of  the  students  are  young  women.  Some 
of  tbem  work  with  the  hands,  others  labor  with  the  mind ; 
any  one  to  whom  the  classes  are  attractive  is  welcome. 
Naturally  there  are  many  public  school  teacbers ;  there 
are  factory  girls,  stenographers,  seomstressea,  whomso- 
ever the  cloHBes  have  drawn,  irrespective  of  occupation. 
There  ore  daughters  of  rich  men  who  come  from  a  more 
fashionable  quarter  to  attend  these  classes  because  they 


THB  SUMMER  SCHOOL  AT  KOCKFORn, 

It  was  to  these  girls  of  the  college  extension  classes 
that  a  sununer  school  at  Rorkford  was  otTered.  It  was 
pi-oposed  as  a  Bummer  sobool,  though  not  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  study  would  he  the  principal  attraction  or 
benelit.  Rockford  Seminary  is  situated  In  the  city  of 
Rockford,  in  the  midst  of  fifteen  acres  of  high  and  beauti- 
fully wooded  ground  upon  the  bank  of  the  Rock  River. 
Hiss  Addams  and  Miss  StaiT  are  both  former  students  of 
the  semluary,  and  Miss  Addams  is  now  ooe  of  its  trustees. 
Familiar,  then,  with  the  beauties  of  the  place,  the  health- 
ful  location,  and  the  spirit  uf  helpfulnesi  which  character- 
izes the  atmoephere  of  the  seminary,  they  turned  to 
Rockford  when  they  planned  their  summer  school.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  gave  them  the  use  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds  for  July,  and  interested  friends  In  the  city  of 
Rockford  made  tbemselvee  responsible  for  contingent 
expenses.  A  most  sisterly  interest  was  ehown  by  the 
students  of  the  seminary  in  the  happiness  of  these  summer 
students,  and  an  appropriation  was  made  by  tiieir  associ- 
ation tortheentertalnmentpttheir  summerguceta.  Rooms 
were  left  arrange'',  with  added  comfort  and  beauty. 

The  members  of  the  summer  school  were  all  from  Chi- 
cago. Though  largely  public  School  teachers  of  the  lower 
grades,  all  occupations  were  represented.  Many  were  of 
Irish  birlhi  some  were  German,  some  Jewish,  and  some 
American.  All  were  from  the  crowded  districts  of  the 
city,  from  which  some  had  never  before  been  separated ; 
many  had  never  been  further  thon  its  subur1».  Board  In 
the  seminary  was  furnished  to  them  at  two  dollars  per 
week,  which  paid  actual  cost  of  food.  The  teachers  were 
all  volunteers  and  were  young  women  of  much  cultiva- 
tion. Both  teachers  and  students  took  care  of  their  own 
rooms  and  gave  an  hour  a  day  to  the  general  work  of  the 
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haiap.    The  nrhmlule  of  olanei  iacluded  the  outdoor  Btudj  Hiss  Jane  Addams,  to  irbom  this  auccen  miut  be  *o 

of  birdH  and  l>otJuiy,  r«(uUag  partlfs  in  Browning.  Rus-  largely  attributed.  Is  not  only  a  woman  of  tact  and  good 

kin,  EmemiD,  Victor  Hugo  and  other  modem  DoveliHts,  mtae,  but  of  the  keenest  sympathy.    Har  wealth,  culture 

Oernum  couverHatioos,  lenons  in  E^Iish  grammar  and  and  charming  personality  are  devoted  to  the  work  of 

rompotdtloii,   singing,  sketching,  needlework,   gymnastics  Htdl-Hoiue,  but  without  any  sense  of  sacriflce.    Indeed, 

In  the  One  seminary  gymnasium,  and,  better,  leffiotu  tn  Miss  Addams  said  in  a  paper  read  before  a  party  of  ladiea 

lawn  tennis  out  of  doors.     Recitals  in  tang  were  given  interested  in  ber  plan,  when  Hull  House  was  but  a  plan 

Houday  and  Tuesday  evenings  by  Miss  Eleanor  Smith,  and  not  as  now  an  assured  succees,  tliat  ber  only  fear  waa 

and  lectures  Thursdays  and  Fridays  by  Rev.  Jeukln  Lloyd  lest  she  and  those  who  should  be  associated  with  lier 

Jones  on  Eioersoo  and  Browning,   Prof.  E.S.  Bastin  on  sliould   receive  much  more  tbon   they  could  be  able  to 

Protoplasm  and  The  Dispersion  of  Plants,  Dr.  F.H.Kim-  give. 

bal  on  How   Birds  Fly,  Ellen  Gates  Starr  on  Buskin's  With  the  exception  of  the  Holiday  Home  on  Geneva 

Social  Theories,  and  Mrs.  M.H.  Wjlmarth  on  Victor  Hugo.  Lake,  none  of  these  associations  for  summer  outings  give 

It  was  a  happy  party  of  self-respecting,  dignified  work-  their  beneflts  without  some  return.    The  theory  that  no 

ers  who  enjojwl  this  smnmer  work  on  the  campus  and  in  recipient  should  be  deprived  of  the  pride  of  independence 

the  pleasant  rooms  of  Rocktard  Seminary.    They  wem  is  carried  out.    The  other  theory  that  those  who  are  thus 

especially  enthusiastic  over  tennis  and  gymnastics,  and  giving  are  truly  those  who  are  most  fully  receiving  Is 

even   enjoyed   the   fatigue  and  strained  muscles  which  practically  exemplified,   and  more,   the   knowledge  that 

resulted  from  their  eager  use  of  unfamiliar  apparatus.  "the  things  which  make  us  alike  are  stronger  and  finer 

Dancing   in   the  gymnasium   whs   a   frequent  pleasure.  than  the  things  which  make  ns  different."  and  that  people 

Various  garden  partiee,  river  excurslooa  and  like  enter-  are  not  different  in  kind,  only  in  degree,  is  felt  by  each 

talnments  ivere  arranged  by  the  citizens  of  Rockford  for  one.  whether   she  has  the  bleBsednesa  of  giving  or  the 

the  students,  and  the  chief  gain  which  they  carried  back  comfort  of  rocelviug. 

to  their  work  in  the  crowded  cit)  was  not  from  study.  KATitEniKE  A.  Jones. 


PROFIT-SHARING   IN  THE  PILLSBURY  MILLS. 

were  acquired  by  tbCBs  same 
foreign  in vestorsasmaller group 
of  mills  which  had  been  owned 
and  operated  by  W.  D.  Wash- 
bum  &,  Co.,  and  also  the  great 
water-power  property  which  ha« 
made  Minneapolis  a  mjlKng  and 
manufacturing  centre.  These 
properties  were  all  consolidated 
and  are  now  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Pillsbury-Washbum  Flour 
Mills  Company,  Limited. of  Lon- 
don. A  very  conddentbla  por- 
tion of  the  Ktock,  however,  is 
retained  in  Minneapolis,  and 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Pillsbury,  who 
was  the  head  of  the  Pillsbury 
milling  firm,  and  the  meet  prom- 
inmt  and  successful  flour  man- 
ufacturer in  the  world,  remains 
as  the  active  director  and  man- 
ager of  the  businees. 

In  view  of  a  considerable  en- 
largement of  operations,  and  of 
prospective  developments  which 
will  give  employment  to  still  an 
"■■'"■■''■  increaieil  force  of  men,   the  re- 

ti-ntioL    of    the    proflt-sharing 
Of  the  numerous  American   ludustnal  e-tulillslitiicnia      scheme  beconies  n  subject  of  renewed  interest.    Mr.  PiUs- 
which  have,  within  the  |Hst  decncle   ailopteil  In  one  fomi      bury  has  recently  I'onhunted  to  give  for  the  benefit  of  the 
or  another  the  principle  of  ilisdihuting  a  portion  of  the      renders  of  the  Review  of  EEViKwasome  freRh  data  as  to 
profits   to  the  eniplnyf  b,   one  i-i  the  largi»rt  and  most      his  ejperience  in  profit-sharing. 

Important  has  been  the  PilNburt   mills  of  MinneapolU.  "  We  began  our  system  over  eight  years  ago, "said  Mr. 

The  Pilhhury  Arm  hail  for  a  nimil)er  of  years  enjoyed  the  PlUslmrj,  "and  have  divided  profits  during  Ave  years  out 
ilistinclion  of  being  the  largi 't  flour  proilucers  in  the  of  the  eight.  I  was  first  led  to  adopt  the  systero  of  profit- 
world,  and  their  experienw  lo  profit  sharing  could  not  slmring  from  a  desire  to  enter  into  some  plan  which 
fail  to  arouse  public  interest  and  attract  wiilespread  would  moreequitablydividetheprofltsbetweencapltalaud 
attention,  A  year  or  two  a^o  the  I^llsbury  mills  were  lalior.  Of  course  the  continual  agitation  of  the  labor 
sold  to  an  English  syndicate,  anil  at  the  same  time  there      question  called   my  attention   tp  the  subject;  but  there 
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-was  no  disaffection  among  raj 
ovm  emplayiB,  bo  for  as  I  was 
aware.  On  the  contrary,  our 
relations  with  our  employes 
were  and  always  have  becD 
BO  harmonloua  that  there  has 
never  been  any  intiniation  of 
a  strike.  As  to  the  details  of 
a  proQt-shariDg  scheme,  1  was 
not  Inflnenced  by  what  others 
had  done,  and  at  that  time 
knew  abxolutely  nothing  of  the 
eiperience  of  others  or  the 
results  of  any  kindred  erpert- 

"  The  fullest  account  hitherto 
given  of  my  Bystem  is  that 
which  Hr.Shaw  prepared  tor 
the  American  Economic  Ab- 
sociation  in  1886.*  But.  for 
business  reasons  which  require 
no  eipUnatioD,  I  have  hitherto 
thought  It  best  not  to  explain 
precisely  the  perceotages  and 
proportions  which  the  firm 
agreed  to  adopt  and  use  in  de- 
termining the  amount  to  be 
distributed  to  employ^,  and 
none  of  our  own  meu  have 
ever  been  Informed  of  the 
method  in  detail.  You  will 
observe,  then,  that  the  state- 
ment I  am  about  to  make  is 
at  least  more  speciHc  than  any 
1  have  ever  permitted  to  be 
made  public  hitherto,  or  than 
anything  that  has  ever  been 
commonicsted  to  the  partici- 
panta    in    the    proflt-dtarlng 

"  Hy  original  plan  was  this : 
After  paying  the  men  their 
galaries — and  Balaries  in  the 
Fillebury  mills  have  always 
been  as  high  if  not  higher  than 
those  paid  in  any  other  simi- 
lar eBtabliahmcntG — I  next  ac- 
corded to  the  capital  engaged  e 
In  the  business  a  good  round 

interest.  I  shall  not  stato  pre^iBel?  what  rate  of  int(>re9t 
was  adopted  a«  proper  for  the  reward  of  capital,  but  let 
me  say  that  the  percentage  was  a  large  enough  one  to  cover 
safely  the  contingencies  of  years  in  which  there  might  be 
loss  rather  than  profit  in  the  business ;  for,  as  you  know, 
there  is  an  inevitable  speculative  element  in  the  milling  busi- 
ness wliich  causes  Buctuation  in  profits,  and  wliich  makes  it 
necessary  to  provide  something  like  a  rsserve  fund  out  of 
the  profits  of  good  years,  in  anticipation  of  the  bad  years 
which  are  almost  sure  to  come.  Having,  then,  deducted 
from  the  whole  proflt«  a  liberal  fixed  allowance  for  divi- 
dends upon  capital  Inveeted,  the  remainder— if  indeed 
there  were  any— was  regarded  as  the  fund  to  be  shored 
between  capital  and  labor.  Over  against  the  amount  of 
capital  invested  by  the  proprietors  was  placed  the  annual 

■One  of  the  chapters  In  (he  monograph  ' Co-operallon  In  a 
Western  City,'  by  Albert  Shaw,  published  by  the  American 
Economic  AasoclatlOD  In  18BB,  and  republikhed  In  I8HH  la  the 
large  volume  upon  the  History  of  Co-operation  Id  the  United 
States.  Issued  from  the  press  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


(From  the  Xorthwei^rn  Milicr.) 

pay-roll  of  tha  employes.  The  surplus  fund  was  divided 
into  two  parts  in  the  proportion  of  the  amount  of  ca|)ital 
in  the  busiuess  ond  the  united  yearly  salaries  of  the  meu. 
To  the  proprietors,  as  additional  profits  over  and  above 
their  liberal  fixed  percentage,  was  assigned  capital's  share 
of  the  surplus.  Labor's  share  was  then  distributod  among 
the  men  who  were  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  profit- 
sharing  scheme." 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  September,  )883,  about  25 
per  CQit.  of  Mr.  Pillsbury's  men  participated  in  the  distri- 
bution of  profits,  the  original  rule  being  that  only  those 
men  who  had  been  with  the  firm  tor  five  years  should  be 
odmitted  as  profit^sbarers.  The  rulo  was  modified  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  the  number  somewhat  larger,  and  the 
next  year  about  one-third  of  the  employes  were  admitted. 
As  an  exception  to  the  five-year  rule,  however,  it  should 
be  explained  that  without  regard  to  the  period  of  their 
service  in  the  firm's  employ  the  men  in  the  office  or  in 
the  mills  who  occupied  |Meitions  of  exceptional  responsi- 
bility were  placed  upon  the  sharing  list,  the  five-year  rule 
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applying  only  to  those  holding  more  ordinary  or  menial 
positions. 

Mr.  Pillsbory  has  since  modified  his  plans,  and  now  per- 
mits all  who  have  been  in  his  employ  for  two  years  to 
participate,  and  he  is  fully  convinced  that  the  change  is 
advantageous  in  every  way.  Modem  milling  is  so  mar- 
vellously automatic  a  process  that  comparatively  few  men 
are  needed  to  produce  a  vast  output.  The  Pillsbury- 
Washbum  Ck>mpany,  however,  employs  about  600  men. 
"Of  this  number,"  says  Mr. Pillsbury,  "about  425  come 
under  the  two  year  rule.  If  we  should  divide  our  employ^ 
into  three  classes,  one  of  which  would  be  called  common 
laborers  and  the  other  two  the  lower  grade  and  the  higher 
grade  of  skilled  laborers,  the  number  of  men  in  each  class 
would  be  about  the  same.  Our  current  wages  for  common 
laborers  are  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  day.  Ordinary  help 
in  the  mills  receives  from  |2  to  12.50  per  day.  Skilled 
labor  is  paid  from  $2.50  to  $20  per  day,  according  to  the 
position  occupied." 

In  three  of  the  eight  completed  years  since  the  profit- 
sharing  project  was  begun,  the  annual  profits  have  not 
exceeded  the  fixed  percentage  set  for  the  initial  remunera- 
tion of  the  capital  invested,  and  consequently  in  those 
years  there  has  been  no  distribution  of  surplus  to  employ^. 
The  sum  total  of  the  amount  divided  among  the  men  in 
the  five  years  of  distribution  has  been  about  $150,000, 
an  average  of  $30,000  per  year.  Obviously  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  participants  has  diminished  the  amounts 
paid  on  distribution  day  to  individuals.  However,  it  is 
imneoessary  to  attempt  to  show  that  $30,000  a  year,  paid 
out  as  extra  money  at  one  time  to  800  or  400  men,  is  no 
trifling  benefit.  It  is  equivalent  to  a  6  per  cent,  dividend 
upon  an  investment  of  half  a  million  dollars.  It  means, 
in  other  words,  that  the  employ^,  besides  drawing  safely 
from  week  to  week  his  full  wages,  is  likely  to  receive  at 
the  end  of  the  year  a  check  for  a  sum  greater  rather  than 
less  than  a  current  annual  interest  upon  his  total  yearly 
salary.  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  distri- 
bution among  the  men  is  made  in  the  proportion  of  wages 
received.  Thus  the  most  responsible,  and  therefore  most 
highly  salaried  men,  whether  employed  in  the  commercial 
side  or  in  the  manufacturing  side  of  the  business,  draw 
the  largest  checks  in  the  distribution  of  profits. 

Upon  being  asked  what  argument  he  used  with  the 
English  directors  of  the  Pillsbury-Washbum  Company, 
to  induce  them  to  retain  the  profit-sharing  system,  Mr. 
Pillsbury  replied :  "  Happily  it  was  not  difficult  to  persuade 
our  directors  in  EIngland  to  assent  to  my  recommendation. 
I  explained  to  them  that  the  system  not  only  made  our 
men  more  happy  and  contented,  thus  securing  stability  in 
the  force,  but  also  that  in  my  opinion  it  resulted  in  more 
and  better  work  to  such  an  extent  that  the  amount  dis- 
tributed to  the  men  probably  cost  us  nothing  at  all.  It  is 
true  that,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  other  mill  firms  share 
the  profits  in  this  way.  But  when  I  make  a  survey  of 
their  mills  I  am  satisfied  that  ours  have  been  more  pros- 
perous than  those  of  any  of  our  neighbors  or  competitors, 
and  that  we  have  been  able  to  run  with  a  profit  during 
times  of  great  depression  in  the  milling  business  when  no 
small  percentage  of  the  mills  have  gone  to  the  wall.  I 
may  certainly  claim  it  as  a  fact  that  our  fiour  has 
obtained  a  higher  price  than  any  manufactured  in  this 
country,  which  it  could  not  do  if  there  was  no  genuine 
merit  in  it.  And  I  attribute  the  uniformity  of  excellence 
in  the  quality  of  our  product  to  the  great  interest  that 
all  of  our  employed  men,  even  the  very  humblest,  have 
taken  in  the  success  of  the  mills.  Milling  is  a  business 
involving  processes  so  delicate  that  almost  everything 
depends  upon  the  fidelity,   skill,   and  constant  attention 


of  the  men  who  are  employed.  And  it  is  obvious  that  the 
stability  of  a  mill^s  force  is  a  matter  of  high  consequence. 
I  do  not  think  that  changes  are  half  so  frequent  in  the 
Pillsbury-Washbum  mills  as  in  the  average  fiour  miU  of 
the  United  States.  Stability  tends  to  greater  care  in  the 
use  of  materials  and  machinery,  to  greater  evenness  in 
the  product,  and  to  various  other  economies ;  and  profit- 
sharing,  as  a  promoter  of  stability,  is  therefore  a  source 
of  considerable  advantage." 

In  reply  to  interrogatories  as  to  the  economic  source  of 
profits  thus  distributed,  and  the  relation  of  profit-sharing 
to  wage  rates,  Mr.  Pillsbury  was  very  firmly  of  the  opinion 
that  in  his  business,  averaging  one  year  with  another,  the 
profit-sharing  fund  does  not  come  out  of  what  would  oth- 
erwise be  the  company^s  profits,  but  that  it  actually 
represents  an  enhanced  earning  stimulated  by  the  improved 
esprit  de  corps  and  the  habitually  awakened  sense  of 
individual  responsibility  for  which  the  profit-sharing 
scheme  is  to  be  credited.  As  to  the  doctrine  that  profit- 
sharing  in  the  end  is  only  a  form  of  wage  payment,  and 
that  sooner  or  ^ter  what  is  paid  to  the  men  in  one  form 
is  withheld  from  them  in  another,  Mr.  Pillsbury 's  simple 
reply  is :  "  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  we  pay  as  high  if 
not  higher  wages  than  any  of  our  competitors."  From 
his  own  point  of  view  he  is  convinced  that  the  experiment 
is  profitable  for  capital.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
participants  themselves  he  holds  that  it  would  be  perfectly 
demonstrable  that  what  comes  to  them  as  their  share  of 
surplus  profit  comes  in  clear  addition  to  maxinumi  wages, 
as  a  result,  not  so  much  of  more  strenuous  and  self-denying 
effort  on  their  part,  as  of  the  more  highly  efficient  and 
stable  organization  that  profit-sharing  brings  about. 

Mr.  Pillsbury  declares  as  a  result  of  his  experience  that 
he  knows  of  no  objections  whatever  to  the  system  of 
profit-sharing.  "As  to  its  moral  effects,"  he  declares,  "it 
certainly  promotes  good  feeling  between  capital  and  labor, 
and  tends  to  make  the  men  more  contented  and  more 
likely  to  settle  down  and  acquire  families  and  homes  for 
themselves.  "Moreover  it  educates  a  sense  of  responsibility 
in  the  men.  It  is  a  mistake  based  upon  theory  rather 
than  upon  observation  to  suppose  that  profit-sharing 
induces  the  men  to  act  as  if  they  owned  the  establishment 
or  that  it  gives  them  a  sense  of  lazy  security.  We  would 
discharge  an  old  employ^  who  was  proving  incompetent 
or  unworthy  rather  sooner  than  we  would  were  this  S3rstem. 
not  in  vogue.  We  have  never  been  troubled  with  any 
impertinent  prying  into  our  company's  financial  business, 
nor  have  we  heard  any  complaints  that  we  were  not  act- 
ing in  good  faith  in  operating  our  system  of  profit-sharing. 
I  do  not  contemplate  any  change  in  the  S3r8tem  as  now 
in  use.  I  do  not  know  of  any  more  practical  plan  that 
is  more  just  to  the  working  men.  If  the  proposed  new 
dam  should  be  buUt  in  the  early  future  and  extensive  elec- 
tric lighting  and  power  plants  should  be  operated  as  a 
result  of  this  additional  utilization  of  water  power,  I  am 
ready  to  say  that  so  far  as  my  reconunendations  will  go 
our  system  of  profit-sharing  will  be  extended  to  these  new 
operations  connected  with  the  PUlsbury- Washburn  Com- 
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pany. 

Mr.  Pillsbury  added  that  in  his  opinion  profit-sharing 
could  be  successfully  and  economically  applied  to  any 
business  which,  like  the  fiour  business,  depended  largely 
upon  the  care  and  skill  of  the  men  employed ;  and  that  it 
is  especially  advantageous  in  those  kinds  of  manufacture 
or  trade  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  detect  any  neglect  of 
duty  or  to  regulate  such  neglect  even  when  detected. 

The  millers  and  employes  of  the  Pillsbury  Compcmy  to 
a  very  large  extent  own  the  homes  they  occupy,  and 
almost  without  exception  they  are  comfortably  situated. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


GENERAL  FRANCIS  A.  WALKER  ON  IMMIGRATION. 
Wbat  will  General  Walker  not  show  with  his  EUtisticsf 
From  an  aaalyeis,  in  the  light  o(  cenms  Btatistjcs,  of  the 
negm  problem  in  the  July  Fomiii,  hepamea  in  the  current 
namber  to  a  statistical  diagnosis  of  the  inimignitjon  ques- 
tion. The  belief  prevalent  in  the  Old  World  and  which  to 
■ome  extent  has  (ound  lodgement  here,  that  a  continuous 
immigTatloll  from  abroad  is  needed  to  maintain  an  increase 
of  population  in  the  United  States  commensurate  with  the 
development  of  the  conotry,  is  shown  to  be  groteaquely 
absurd.  Statistics  which  have  been  produced  in  support 
of  thia  belief  are  found  to  have  been  miansed.  General 
Walker  sbows,  tor  instance,  that  the  supposititious  data 
furnished  by  one  aociological  investigator,  Mr.  Knapp,  to 
prove  that  onlj  a  small  percent,  of  the  later  population  of 
the  nnited  Statac  had  descended  from  early  American 
stock,  would  have  required  every  female  who  arrived 
between  1790  and  1800  to  bair  16.07  ctiildren  a  year  to 
satisfy  the  requlraments  of  the  amumptiou. 


This  lends  Mr.  Walker  to  a  consideration  of  the  effects 
of  immigration  to-day  upon  the  country.  "  Opinions  may 
differ  widely  on  the  questiou  whether  the  United  States 
have,  as  a  whole,  gamed  or  loKt  by  so  extensive  a  replace- 
ment of  the  native  by  foreign  elements  in  our  population. 
But  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the  past,  no  one 
surely  can  be  enough  of  an  optimist  to  cont^plnte  with- 
out dread  the  (ast-rislng  flood  of  immigration  now  settling 
in  upon  our  shons.  During  the  past  ten  years,  five  and 
a  quarter  millions  of  foreigners  entered  the  porta  of  the 
Unit«d  States.  We  have  no  Bsurance  that  this  number 
may  not  be  doubled  in  the  current  decade.  Only  a  small 
part  of  these  new-comers  can  read,  wliile  the  general 
Intelligence  of  the  mass  Is  even  below  what  might  be 
assumed  from  such  a  statement.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  them  are  wholly  ignorant  of  our  iustitutlous,  and,  too 
often,  having  been  brought  up  iu  an  atmosphere  of  pure 
force;  they  have  no  sympathy  with  the  political  Ideas  and 
sentiments  which  underlie  our  social  organization ;  often 
not  even  the  capability  of  understanding  them. 

Tliere  are  reasons  tor  placing  restrictions  on  immigration 
now  which  earlier  did  not  exist.  The  development  of 
meiuis  of  transportation  has  rendered  it  comparatively 
easy  for  the  thriftless  and  the  worthless  ot  foreign  coun- 
tries to  emigrate  to  our  sliores.  Then,  loo.  present 
immigration  is  being  drawn  more  and  more  extensively 
from  the  nations  of  southern  and  eastern  Euro|)e — "  peo- 
ples", as  Mr. Walker  describes  them,  "that  have  the  least 
poesibte  adaptation  to  our  politicnl  institutions  and  i«ucial 


"Has  not  the  full  time  arrived,"  General  Walker  con- 
cludes, "when  the  people  ot  the  United  States  should  set 
themselves  seriously  to  consider  whettur  the  indiscriminate 
hospitality  which  has  thus  far  cheerfully  been  exercised 


That  there  have  been  large  accretions  to  the  population 
of  the  country  from  immigration,  Mr.  Walker  does  not, 
of  course,  deuy.  His  only  contention  Is  that  the  fecundity 
of  the  native  element  might  aloue  have  furnished  the 
desireil  healthful  increase  in  population  had  not  the  influx 
of  foreigners,  bringing  aith  tliem  a  low  standard  of  livii^, 
checked  the  native  increase.  In  a  word,  foreign  immigra- 
tion into  the  United  States  has  amounted,  he  maintains, 
not  to  a  re-enforceniont  ot  our  population,  but  to  a  r^Uco- 
mcut  of  native  by  foreign  stock.  The  foreigners  usurped 
the  places  which  the  natii-e  element  would  have  flUed. 


GENERAL  FR^HCta  A.   WALKER. 

should  not  be,  at  least  for  a  while,  withheld,  to  give  the 
nation  opportunity  to  digest  and  to  assimilate  what  It  has 
already  received;  whether  Justice,  if  not  to  ourselves, 
then  to  our  posterity,  does  not  require  tiiat  the  nation's 
birthright  stiall  no  longer  be  recklessly  squandered; 
whether  we  are  not  under  obligations,  as  the  inheritors  of 
a  noble  political  system,  to  Bee  to  it  that  the  Republic  sus- 
tains no  harm  from  an  invasion  in  comparison  with  which 
the  Invasions  under  v,  hich  Rome  tell  were  no  more  than  a 
series  of  excursion  parties'" 


THE  MODERN  PRESS. 
What  we  now  understand  by  a  "newspaper"  has  been 
made  possible  only  within  the  last  forty  years  by  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  telegraph ;  within  the  last 
decade  a  second  and  hardly  less  important  revolution  bas 
been  accomplished  through  the  lutruductiou  ot  illustra- 
tion.   The  flret  is  described  in  The  Cfiilury  under  the  title 
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"The  Press  as  a  Newsgatherer,"  by  William  Henry  Smith, 
the  manager  of  the  Associated  Press,  while  "  Pictorial 
Journalism"  is  treated  in  The  Cosmopolitan  by  Valerian 
Gribay^dofT,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  modem  methods  of 
illustrating,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  skillful  pen  and  ink 
portrait  artist  in  tiie  country  to-day. 

Newsgathering  as  an  Art. 

Mr.  Smith  gives  a  striking  picture  of  the  contemptible 
state  of  journalism  in  both  England  and  America  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  century.  Not  only  were  the 
newspapers  uniformly  partisan  organs,  indulging  in  mud- 
slinging  that  distinguished  between  no  kinds  of  filth,  but 
at  times,  especially  in  England  after  the  French  war,  they 
were  systematically  suborned  by  the  government.  In 
America  there  was  some  attempt  at  the  making  of  good, 
newspapers,  but  a  relapse  after  the  war  of  1812  ushered 
in  what  Mr.  Smith  calls  the  "Dark  Age  of  Journalism." 

Curiously  enough,  the  first  efforts  at  reform  came  from 
the  West;  not  so  far  west  as  the  hunting-grounds  of  the 
Arizona  Howler,  but  in  Cincinnati,  where  Charles  Ham- 
mond in  the  "  Gazette"  did  some  noble  work  in  raising 
tiie  standard  of  journalism. 

"The  modem  American  newspaper,  however,  had  its 
beginning  in  New  York.  It  was  here  that  it  was  first 
clearly  demonstrated  that  newspaper  publishing  could  be 
divorced  from  the  fortunes  of  a  public  character  or  of  a 
party,  and  made  a  profitable  business."  Mr.  -Smith  assigns 
to  the  New  York  "Herald,"  dating  from  1835,  the  honor 
of  inaugurating  the  new  system  of  journalism  in  Amer- 
ica. While  the  London  "Times"  held  that  enviable  dis- 
tiuction  in  England. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS. 

That  wonderfully  successful  cooperative  system  which 
has  made  the  "  news"  part  of  the  modem  daily  paper  what 
it  is,  had  its  beginning  in  1851  in  the  following  agreement : 

It  is  mutually  agreed  between  G.  Hallock  of  the  "Jour- 
nal of  Commerce,"  J.  and  E.  Brooks  of  the  "Express," 
J.G.Bennett  of  the  "Herald,"  Beach  Brothers  of  the 
"  Sun,"  Greeley  and  McElrath  of  the  "  Tribune,"  and  J.  W. 
Webb  of  the  "Courier,"  to  associate  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  and  receiving  telegraphic  and  other  intelli- 
gence. 

The  work  of  the  association  grew  with  the  telegraph 
and  especially  with  the  increasing  clieapness  of  using  the 
wires.  Even  in  1860,  owing  to  the  great  cost,  the  tele- 
graphic reports  scarcely  exceeded  l.'KX)  words  a  day  for 
such  cities  as  Pittsbm-gh,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Detroit, 
Chicago,  and  St,  Louis. 

"In  the  Associated  Press  System  New  York  is  the  prin- 
cipal center.  From  it  extend  to  the  East,  to  the  West,  to 
the  Northwest,  to  the  South  and  to  the  Southwest,  its 
leased"  wires,  exceeding  10,000  miles  in  length.  It  is  thus 
practicable  for  the  management  to  have  as  direct  and 
prompt  intercourse  with  agents  in  all  the  great  cities  as 
with  persons  in  the  same  office ;  or  with  the  papers  of  Bos- 
ton, Minneapolis,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  and  other  inter- 
mediate cities  as  quickly  as  with  the  papers  of  New  York 
City  itself.  Here  is  fli'st  received  all  the  foreign  news  except 
such  as  comes  from  Cliina,  Japan,  and  the  Samoan 
Islands,  through  San  Francisco." 

BOMB  FEATS  OF  NEW80ATHERIN0. 

"The  New  York  office  handles  daily  from  75,000  to 
100,000  words,  equal  to  from  fifty  to  seventy  columns  of 
matter.  .  .  .  When  Mr.  Cleveland  was  nominated  in  St. 
Louis,  the  Associated  Press  bulletin  announcing  the  fact 
was  put  upon  the  AVestem  Union  wires,  and  was  on  the 


biUletin  boards  of  the  newspapers  at  San  Francisco  and 
other  cities  in  less  than  two  minutes. 

The  dynamite  explosion  at  Westminster  Hall  and  Lon- 
don Tower,  in  the  winter  of  1885,  occurred  between  two 
and  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  By  ten  o'clock  New 
York  time,  the  forenoon  of  the  same  day,  a  bulletin 
reached  the  Associated  Press,  annoimcing  the  explosion. 

"  Extraordinary  time  has  been  made  in  transmitting  the 
result  of  the  Oxford-Cambridge  boat  race  to  the  Asso- 
ciated Press.  The  despatch  must  first  be  sent  by  the  gov- 
ernment lines  to  connect  with  the  cable,  thence  across  the 
ocean  to  the  American  land  lines,  and  thence  to  New 
York.    Yet  this  has  been  done  in  t^i  seconds." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  great  speech  on  Home  Rule,  13,000 
words,  was  "  in  every  important  newspaper  office  in  the 
United  States  "  at  the  same  minute.  New  York  time,  that 
he  finished  speaking. 

SENSATIONAL  JOURNALISM. 

Mr.  Smith  says  emphatically  that  the  "breezy,  newsy," 
"American,"  unscrupulous  style  of  newspaper-making  is 
the  accident » not  the  essenticd,  ot  our  system.  "  Editors  as 
a  rule  are  painstaking,  and,  while  aiming  to  excite  inter- 
est, hope  to  insi)ire  confidence.  But  there  is  a  sensational 
journalism  as  there  was  formerly  a  personal  and  brutal 
partisan  journalism,  that  offends  the  more  intelligent 
members  of  the  community,  which  will  have  its  day,  as 
did  the  other."  That  irresistible  desire  to  tell  a  good 
story,  the  impulsiveness  of  the  youthful  members  of  the 
staff,  and  on  the  other  side,  the  unwillingness  of  officials, 
especially  railroad  officials,  to  tell  the  whole  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  are  responsible  for  much  of  the 
unreliability  of  our  daily  news. 

As  to  reform,  Mr.  Smith  suggests  the  signing  of  each 
article  with  the  name  or  initial  of  the  writer,  and  then 
tells  of  a  rcTnarkable  scheme  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Reemelin 
for  the  government  regulation  of  the  press ;  in  general  he 
would  advocate  the  "  extended  discussion  of  the  relations 
of  newspapers  to  society,"  and  the  holding  of  editors  to  a 
strict  accountability. 

The  Illustrated  Newspaper. 

As  Mr.  Smith  looks  to  the  New  York  "  Herald"  as  the 
foimder  of  our  mociem  journalistic  ways  and  means,  so 
Mr.  Gribay^doff  considers  that  it  wa»  the  first  daily  nen-s- 
I>aper  to  use  illustration,  on  the  basis  of  a  wood -cut  pub- 
lished by  it  in  the  forties.  But  ten  years  ago,  "  Truth" 
was  the  single  daily  newspaper  in  the  country  that 
indulged  in  any  form  of  illustration;  to-day  this  writer 
roughly  estimates  that  there  are  5000  illustrated  news- 
papers in  the  country. 

Mr.  Gribay^doff  is  modest  in  his  description  of  the  part 
he  played  as  the  first  successful  illustrator,  in  his  work  on 
the  "  World,"  begun  in  1884.  Those  were  the  days  of  car- 
tooning public  men  with  enormous  heads  and  grotesque 
little  bodies,  and  the  first  page  of  such  work,  done  in  the 
"World,"  is  given  in  fac-simile  by  the  Cosmopolitan, 
"This  page  proved  the  starting-point  of  the  great  boom 
in  daily  newspaper  illustration  which  to-day  extends  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific." 

Not  always  has  it  delighted  the  fairer  sex  to  see  their 
faces  depicted  in  the  daily  paper,  it  would  appear  from 
Mr.  Gribay^doff 's  account.  "  Not  many  weeks  after  the 
•  World's'  first  pictorial  display,  there  blossomed  in  its  col- 
umns a  set  of  counterfeits  of  the  society  buds  of  Brooklyn, 
done  in  soft  metal  and  printer's  ink.  The  effect  was  not  al- 
together what  either  proprietor  or  artist  desired.  Owing 
to  certain  irregularities  in  the  lineaments  of  the  victims, 
caused  by  6ut)erabundance  of  the  black  fluid  whereby  one 
lady  was  disfigured  by  a  blotch  on  her  nose,  another  of- 
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For  a  loDg  time  the  lUustratore  were  handicapped  by 
the  length  of  time  taken  In  the  mechanical  process  of  re- 
production, but  some  seven  jean  ago  the  rapid  method 


GOVERNMENT   OWNERSHIP   OF   RAILROADS. 

Mr,  C.Wood  Davis  of  Qoddard,  KaoHaa,  completes  in 

Uie  August  number  of  the  Arena  one  of  the  most  thorougb 

articles  on  railways  that  bos  appeared  to  the  noagazines 

(or  several  montha. 


fUcted  with  a  slight  obUquenees  of  vision,  still  another 
ornamented  with  an  incipient  beard,  the  ambitious  effort 
aroused  a  bowl  of  indignation  from  both  ends  of  tbe 
Brooldyn  Bridge.  Rival  newspapers  sent  reporters  to  the 
parents  of  the  unfortunates  to  secure  expreaaious  of  opin- 
ion on  the  ethics  of  journalism,  and  the  direst  threats 
were  hurled  at  the  '  World  '  owner's  head.  One  of  the  In- 
furiated parents  was  credited  with  the  iitteutlon  of  tak- 
ing Justice  Into  his  own  hands  in  the  form  of  a  horsewhip, 
«nd  Assistant  District  Attorney  Allen  of  New  York 
gravely  announced  that  Mr.  Pulitzer  had  rendered  himself 
liable  to  Indlctmeot  (or  criminal  libel.  The  protest  was 
groimded  less  on  the  basis  of  the  distortlan  of  fair  features 
than  on  the  argument  that  the  privacy  and  sanctity  of 
American  homes  had  been  ruthlessly  Invaded,  and  forced 
Into  the  garish  glare  of  vulgar  publicity.  Id  the  light  of 
subsequent  events,  this  incident  seems  most  amusing,  Now- 
adays society  women  are  found  conniving  at  the  publlca- 
tioQ  of  their  own  portraits,  and  as  tar  as  those  particular 
buds  are  concerned,  I  have  seen  their  features  reappear 
in  print  over  and  over  again,  since  that  first  experiment 
was  made,  and  without  the  faintest  protest  on  anybody's 

"Tbe  feature  of  daily  newspaper  illustration  that  has 
impressed  me  moat,"  says  Mr.  Oribay^doft,  "is  its  devel- 
opment of  a  form  of  vanity  in  this  country  which.it  is  true, 
had  eiisteil  in  a  less  rampant  degree  for  many  years  pre- 
tJous.  I  allude  to  the  desire  of  the  average  American 
for  seeing  his  portrait  in  print.  This  weakness  was  hitherto 
out  of  tbe  reach  of  tlie  ordinary  puree.for  it  could  only  be 
Indulged  In  through  the  expenditure  of  one  hundred  dollars 
for  a  steel-plate  engntvlng,  to  illuminate  the  pages  of  a 
county  history,  or  one  of  the  numerous  biographical 
cyclopedias  on  'Prominent  Hen  of  Our  Day,  or  'Self- 
Uade  Sons  of  the  Sol].'  When  tbe  lesser  lights  discovered 
that  tbey  could  secure  pictorial  notoriety  in  a  daily  paper 
by  sending  an  adverttsement,  or  by  treating  the  reporter 
'likeagentleman,'  they  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves 
«f  the  opportunity  thus  offered." 


In  the  July  Anna  Ur.  Davis  confined  his  remarks  to 
an  enumeration  of  the  objections  to  national  ownership  of 
.  railways,  the  strongest  of  which,  as  given,  were  that  such 
a  change  would  necessitate  an  increase  In  tbe  number  of 
civil  servants,  and  thereby  might  enable  the  dominant  / 
jiolitical  party  to  perpetuate  Its  power;  that  the  service 
would  be  less  efficient  than  under  the  present  system  of 
control ;  that  government  railroads  would  be  incapable  of 
as  progressive  improvements  as  are  privately  owned  roads ; ' 
that  both  lines  and  sen-ice  would  cost  more,  and  that 
imnecessary  lines  would  bo  constructed  for  political  pur- 
poses in  certain  sections  of  the  country  and  other  parts  fail 
to  secure  needed  lines  on  account  of  the  red  tape  that  would 
be  in  use.  In  pi-eaenting  ttiefle  objections,  Mr,  Daviii  can 
conceal  his  preference  for  government  railways  no  mora 
than  can  Kngliah  historians  in  treating  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars  keep  Waterloo  in  its  proper  place. 


The  advantages  of  national  ownership,  which  forms  the 
subject-matter  of  the  second  part  of  his  paper,  are  given 
without  modification  or  reservation.  First  among  tht-se 
advantages,  it  Is  held,  would  be  a  stability  and  uniformity 

of  railroad  rates  which  under  the  present  form  of  man- 
agement is  impossible.     National  ownership  would  place 
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the  rate-making  power  in  one  body  with  no  inducement 
to  act  otherwifie  than  impartially.  In  only  two  important 
comitriee  besides  the  United  States,  namely  Great  Britain 
and  Canada,  are  corporations  permitted  to  fix  rates. 
Another  advantage  would  be  such  an  adjustment  in  rates 
that  traffic  would  take  the  natural  short  route  and  not  be 
sent*" around  Robin  Hood's  bam"  as  under  corporate 
ownership.  It  is  estimated  that  a  saving  of  $25,000,000 
per  year  could  be  effected  if  this  change  to  national  own- 
ership had  but  this  one  result.  $20,000,000  could  also  be 
saved,  it  is  maintained,  through  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  towns  entered  by  more  than 
one  line.  One  central  station  and  one  staff  of  officers 
would  be  quite  enough  in  the  ordinary  town.  Then  too, 
the  expenses  of  railroad  attorneys  would  be  dispensed 
with.  The  present  yearly  expenditure  of  corporate-owned 
railways  in  the  United  States  for  attorneys'  salaries  is 
given  as  $14,000,000. 

PERSONAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr.  Davis  furnishes  some  facts  from  his  own  personal 
oliservations  regarding  the  extent  to  which  passes  are  used 
on  railroads  in  this  country. 

"  From  the  experience  of  the  writer  as  an  auditor  of 
railroad  accounts,  and  as  an  executive  officer  issuing 
passes,  he  is  able  to  say  that  fully  ten  per  cent,  travel 
free,  the  result  being  that  the  great  mass  of  railway  users 
are  yearly  mulcted  some  $30,000,000  for  the  benefit  of  the 
favored  minority;  hence  it  is  evident  that  if  all  were 
required  to  pay  for  railway  services,  as  they  are  for  mail 
services,  the  rates  might  be  reduced  ten  per  cent,  or  more 
and  the  corporate  revenues  be  no  less,  and  the  operating 
expenses  no  more.'* 

The  confession  is  made  that  he  himself,  has  during  a 
session  of  the  legislature  signed  vast  numbers  of  blank 
passes  '*  at  the  request  of  the  legislative  agents  of  such 
company,  and  under  instructions  of  the  president  of  the 
corporation  to  furnish  such  lobby  agents  with  all  the 
passes  they  should  ask  for.**  No  report  of  such  issue  of 
passes  is  ever  made  either  to  the  State,  federal  govern- 
ment, or  to  confiding  shareholders,  we  are  told. 

.The  practice  in  vogue  of  paying  commissions  for  the 
diversion  of  traffic  to  particular  lines  has  also  come  under 
"Mr .  Davis's  direct  notice.  The  common  method  is,  he  says, 
to  pay  such  commissions  to  agents  of  connecting  lines 
where  it  is  possible  to  send  passenger  traffic  over  any  one 
of  two  or  more  routes.  *^  Aside  from  commissions  paid 
for  diverting  passenger  traffic,  great  sums  are  paid  for 
'influencing'  and  *  routing'  freight  traffic,  and  these  sums, 
while  paid  to  outsiders,  or  so  called  brokers,  are  frequently 
divided  with  the  railway  officials.  When  the  writer  was 
in  charge  of  the  transportation  accounts  of  a  railway 
running  east  from  Chicago,  it  was  part  of  his  duties  to 
certify  to  the  correctness  of  vouchers  on  which  commissions 
were  made,  and  he  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  one 
Chicago  brokerage  firm  was  being  paid  a  commission  of 
from  three  to  five  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  nearly  all 
the  flour,  grain,  packing  house  and  distillery  products 
being  shipped  out  of  Chicago  over  this  railway,  no  matter 
where  such  shipments  might  originate,  many  of  them,  in 
fact,  originating  on  and  far  west  of  the  Mississippi  River; 
and  when  he  objected  to  certifying  to  shipments  with 
which  it  was  clear  that  the  Chicago  parties  could  have  had 
nothing  to  do,  he  was  told  by  the  manager  that  his  duties 
ended  when  he  had  ascertained  and  certified  that  such 
shipments  had  been  made  from  Cliicago  station.  From 
investigations  instituted  by  the  writer  he  soon  learned 
that  some  one  connected  with  the  management  was  deeply 


interested  in  the  payment  of  the  largest  sums  possible  as 
commissions." 

All  told,  Mr.  Davis  sums  up,  $160,000,000  might  be 
reasonably  saved  through  the  purchase  and  operation  of 
railways  in  this  country  by  the  government. 


THE  THEORY  OF  RAILWAY  RATES. 

Professor  F.  W.  Taussig,  in  the  summer  number  of  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics^  presents  what  is  en- 
titled "A  Contribution  to  the  Theory  of  Railway  Rates." 
M.Taussig's  article  is  a  very  elaborate  and  careful  piece 
of  economic  writing,  which,  unfortunately,  is  not  likely 
to  reach  directly  a  very  great  number  of  the  men  whose 
opinions  are  practically  effective  in  American  railway 
legislation.  But  in  indirect  ways  this  valuable  analysis 
is  certain  to  have  its  effect  upon  the  public  mind.  It  be- 
gins with  a  discussion  of  Professor  Cohn's  recent  work 
upon  the  English  railways,  in  which  Professor  Cohn  holds 
that  railway  charges  are  based,  not  on  the  cost  of  furnish- 
ing the  service,  but  on  what  the  purchasers  can  afford  to 
pay;  and  the  various  discriminations  in  rates  for  different 
classes  of  passengers  and  goods  lead  Professor  Cohn  up  to 
the  conclusion  that  public  ownership  of  railways,  or  at 
least  severe  public  regulation  of  rates,  is  imperative. 

Mr.  Taussig  makes  it  his  object  to  inquire  whether,  in 
fact,  railway  rates  must  be  explained  on  separate  and  pe- 
culiar grounds,  or  whether  in  general  and  in  the  long  run 
they  are  based  upon  the  cost  of  service.  He  begins  with 
an  analysis  of  a  railway's  expenses,  and  finds  their  most 
striking  peculiarity  to  lie  in  the  great  proportion  of  the 
total  which  falls  to  retui*n  on  capital  sunk.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  gross  receipts  must  go  to  pay  a  return  on  capi- 
tal, this  proportion  amounting  to  from  40  to  50  per  cent. 
Operating  expenses  usually  absorb  from  50  to  60  per  cent, 
Mr.  Taussig  treats  the  returns  upon  capital  as  a  part  of 
the  expenses ;  for  the  payment  of  dividends  is  necessary 
in  the  long  run  to  induce  the  investment  of  capital.  It  is 
universally  admitted,  however,  that  this  proportion  of  a 
railway's  expenses  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fixing  of 
particular  railway  rates. 

But  Mr.  Taussig  holds  that,  in  the  large  sense,— that  is, 
in  the  composite  process  of  making  the  whole  schedule  of 
a  railway's  rates, — the  return  upon  capital  must,  in  the 
long  run,  be  considered  as  an  expense  to  be  met.  The 
practical  discovery  that  all  railways  make  in  their  adjust- 
ment of  rates,  however,  is  this :  That  a  railroad  can  af- 
ford to  transport  any  given  class  of  commodities  for  rates 
which  will  pay  a  trifie  more  than  the  actual  expense  of 
handling  the  goods,  without  regard  to  remimeration  for 
thd  capital  invested.  There  are  some  classes  of  traffic 
that  can  be  got  only  when  the  rates  are  low,  and  these 
contribute  little.  Others  are  of  the  sort  tliat  will  come 
even  though  the  rates  be  high,  and  they  are  made  to  con- 
tribute much,  and  this,  in  railroad  circles,  is  known  as 
charging  "  what  the  traffic  will  bear." 

This  kind  of  rate-making  Mr.  Taussig  caUs  the  joint 
method  of  meeting  the  cost  of  furnishing  railway  service. 
A  given  commodity  or  |iarticular  service  will  contribute 
in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  it.  Mr.  Taussig  carries 
his  analysis  of  joint  cost  into  elaborate  and  scientific  de- 
tail, with  the  effect  of  justifying  4n  theory  the  general 
methods  of  rate-making  that  railways  in  ail  parts  of  the 
world  have  practically  applied.  Mr.  Taussig's  paper  does 
not  deny  the  advisability  of  a  considerable  share  of  public 
control  over  railway  rates,  but  it  shows  the  delicacy  and 
difficulty  of  such  a  task,  and  it  may  l»e  studied  with  great  . 
advantage  alike  by  railway  managers  ou  the  one  hand, 
and  railway  law-makers  ou  the  other. 
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THE    PERSECUTION     OF    THE    JEWS. 

Ooldwin  Smith  Gives  Reftsons. 

Professor  Goldwin  SmiUi's  paper  in  the  North  American 
Review  for  August  will  be  c<Miimonly  regarded  as  amount- 
ing practically  to  an  apology  for  the  persecution  of  the 
Russian  Jews.  It  will  doubtless  be  declared  that,  if  the 
Professor  were  Czar,  the  Jews  of  Russia  might  hope  for 
scarcely  more  mercy  than  they  are  receiving  to-day. 

THE  CAUSES  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC,    NOT  RELIGIOUS. 

The  causes  of  the  present  persecution  are  not  religious, 
as  it  is  generally  believed.  Professor  Smith  affirms,  but 
economic  and  social.  If,  he  says,  the  Jews  of  Russia  have 
been  restrained  in  the  exercise  of  their  religious  freedom 
it  has  been  in  the  interest  rather  of  Russian  nationality 
than  of  religious  orthodoxy.  Some  evidence  is  drawn 
from  official  reports  in  British  blue-books  to  show  that 
the  source  of  the  anti-Semitic  disturbances  of  1880  in 
Russia  was  not,  as  has  been  commonly  supposed,  hatred  of 
the  Jewish  religion,  but  bitterness  produced  by  the  exac- 
tions of  the  Jews.  "  It  is  chiefly  as  brokers  or  middlemen,'' 
so  the  reports  read,  ^that  the  Jews  are  so  prominent. 
Seldom  a  business  transaction  of  any  kind  takes  place 
without  their  intervention,  and  from  both  sides  they 
receive  compensation.  To  enumerate  some  of  their  other 
occupations,  constantly  denounced  by  the  public:  they 
are  the  principal  dealers  in  spirits;  keepers  of  vodka 
(drinking)  shops  and  houses  of  ill-fame;  receivers  of  stolen 
goods;  illegal  pawnbrokers,  and  usurers.  A  branch  they 
also  succeed  in  is  as  government  contractors.  With  their 
knowledge  of  handling  money,  they  collude  with  unscru- 
pulous officials  in  defrauding  the  state  to  vast  amounts 
annually.  In  fact,  the  malpractices  of  some  of  the  Jewish 
community  have  a  bad  influence  on  those  whom  they 
come  in  contact  with." 

A  PARASITIC  RACE. 

Traced  back,  the  cause  of  the  whole  Jewish  trouble  may 
be  discovered",  Professor  Smith  writes,  in  the  parasitic 
nature  of  the  race.  They  seldom  assimilate  with  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  they  go,  but  retain  a  **  marked  and 
repellant  ^  nationality  of  tiieir  own,  Parasitism  in  the 
Jew  is  attributed  to  his  inherent  love  of  gain  fostered  by 
the  narrowness  of  the  Jewish  territory  in  early  days. 
The  Talmud  is  held  to  be  the  sustaining  cause  of  Jewish 
isolation.  With  its  ceremonialism  and  its  prescribed 
observances  it  has  served  to  keep  the  Jew  apart  from  the 
"impure  Gentile.'* 

Mr.  Smith  holds  with  M.  Anatole  Leroy-Beaqlleu,  who 
is  a  sympathizing  friend  of  the  Hebrew,  that  before  the 
Jew  can  become  as  other  men  he  must  first  be  derabbin- 
ized  and  denationalized;  and  denationalization  will  not  be 
complete,  he  further  holds,  until  the^  Jew  gives  up  the 
tribal  rite  of  circumcision.  This  rite  Professor  Smith  calls 
the  "^seal  of  tribalism.** 

"The  Jew  of  America  and  western  Europe,**  says  Mr. 
Smith,  "has  not  much  reason  to  complain  of  his  present 
position.  In  a  society  of  which  wealth  is  the  railing 
power,  his  financial  skill,  sharpened  by  immemorial  prac- 
tice and  aided  by  the  confederacy  of  his  kinsmen,  makes 
him  the  master  of  wealth.  In  Europe  patrician  pride 
bows  its  head  before  him,  and  royalty  itself  is  at  his  feet. 
The  press  is  rapidly  falling  under  his  influence  and  becom- 
ing the  organ  of  his  interests  and  his  enmities.  If  any 
hearts  still  rebel  against  an  ascendency  of  the  stock 
exchange  and  a  worship  of  material  success  in  its  least 
•beneficent  form,  they  are  so  few  that  they  nee<i  not  be 
taken  into  account.  Here  in  the  West,  we  have  no  cruel 
and  desperate  problem  before  us.    We  must  allow  existing 


influence  to  work  on,  taking  care,  perh^M,  to  guard  our- 
selves against  commercial  combinations,  and  to  look  now 
and  then  behind  the  curtain  of  the  press.** 

THE  FACTS  IN  THE  CASE. 

"  It  is  in  eastern  Europe  and  in  Russia  where  the  Jews 
are  massed,  and  where  they  are  still  thoroughly  Talmudic, 
that  the  trouble  arises;  and  the  end  of  it  does  not  seem 
near.  If  the  quarrel  were  religious,  the  preaching  of 
religious  toleration  might  allay  it;  but  we  have  seen  that 
it  is  not  religious,  but  economic,  social,  and  national. 
What  the  peasant  wants  is  not  that  Jews  should  be  forci- 
bly converted,  or  that  they  should  be  prevented  from 
worshipping  in  their  own  synagogues  after  their  owu 
fashion,  but  that  he  shall  be  freed  from  alien  usury  and 
domination.  He  would  hardly  desire  anything  so  cruel 
as  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  the  land  which  has  long 
been  their  home,  if  it  were  possible  that  their  habits  and 
bearing  should  be  changed.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
yoke  of  the  Jew  will  become  less  galling,  or  that  the 
sufferances  of  the  people  'will  increase.  Nor  are  the  dense 
swarms  of  Russian  or  Roumanian  Jews  likely  soon  to  be 
*derabbinized  and  denationalized,*  or  to  give  up  their 
immemorial  trades.  What  will  be  the  result  in  eastern 
Europe  generally  depends  on  a  balance  of  forces  which  we 
have  no  means  of  correctly  estimating.  The  governments 
generally  are  on  the  side  of  the  Jew.  To  repress  rioting 
and  maintain  order  is  their  duty ;  while  in  the  financial 
state  to  which  they  have  reduced  themselves  by  their  ri- 
valry in  military  expenditure  they  cannot  afford  to  provoke 
the  ire  of  the  money  power.  The  Russian  government 
alone,  being  intensely  national  and  very  uncommercial, 
takes  decidely  the  part  of  its  own  people.** 

A  Hebrew's  Version. 

Professor  Goldwin  Smith's  negative  assertion  that  the 
cause  of  Jewish  persecution  in  Russia  is  not  religious  is 
indirectly  conceded  in  an  article  by  Isaac  A.  Hourwitch, 
a  Russian  Hebrew  barrister,  in  the  August  Fojmm. 

PERSECUTION  A  POLITICAL  MEASURE. 

But  Mr.  Hourwitch  does  not  consider  that  this  persecu- 
tion is  in  any  great  measure  due  to  what  Professor  Smith 
implies  in  "social"  and  "economic**  causes,  namely,  the 
parasitic  nature  of  the  Jew  and  the  contaminating  influ- 
ence of  his  methods  and  practices  upon  the  business  and 
social  community.  The  cause,  he  holds,  is  political.  The 
persecution,  of  the  Jews  is  "  a  constituent  part  of  a  calcu- 
lated and  well-planned  scheme  on  the  side  of  government. 
By  instigating  the  Ests  and  Lettonians  against  the  Baltic 
Germans,  the  latter  and  the  Poles  against  the  Jews,  and 
the  orthodox  Russian  *  nation*  against  all,  the  government 
intends  to  put  one-half  of  the  population  of  the  empire — 
the  orthodox  Russian — in  the  position  of  a  ^predominating 
nation  prevailing  over  all  the  rest  through  their  all-power- 
ful national  autocratic  govennnent.    Divide  et  impera.'  *  ** 

In  a  word,  Mr.  Hourwitch's  contention  is,  hatred  of  the 
Jew  for  his  beliefs  and  practices  is  not  a  source  of  this 
persecution,  but  only  a  means  through  which  the  Russian 
government  hopes  to  accomplish  a  political  purpose.  The 
persecution  of  the  Jews  is  not  carried  on  in  the  interest 
of  nationality  in  the  broad  sense,  as  it  would  appear  from 
Professor  Smith's  paper,  but  in  the  interest  rather  of  the 
ruling  class. 

The  belief  is  prevalent  that  the  Jews  are  new-comers 
into  Russia.  Mr.  Hourwitch  shows  as  a  historical  fact 
that  the  Jews  had  settled  in  the  part  of  the  country  which 
they  now  occupy  seven  centuries  before  those  places  were 
conquered  by  Russia.  In  the  light  of  this  fact  the  expul' 
sion  of  the  Jews  appears  the  more  unjust. 
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HK  IH  NOT  A  rXHAAtTK. 

Tluit  Urn  liuwlan  Ji»w  in  a  i»ara«it«*,  m  mwertwl  by  Pro- 
tvmiw  Hmlth,  li  itoutly  rt*fut<Hl  by  Mr.  Hourwiu^h.  "Go," 
h«t  HnyK,  "to  Any  of  thu  cttli^  within  th«  oolebratinl  'pale/ 
you  will  \m  convUuHHl  of  tlm  alwunllty  of  sui'h  an  asaer- 
ton.  Tha  majority  of  thi»  luhabitatitii  of  towns  and 
Utroutfliii,  anionntliitf  MnnotimM  to  90  per  cent,  of  the 
whol*!  ai*ti  JoWH,  In  it  (Mimiblft  that  all  thoae  people  should 
Im»  itup|NM*tiHl  by  th«  rrnt  ?  An  a  matter  of  fact,  every 
kind  trf  jMHKluclivi*  work  In,  in  the  citlw  of  their  residence, 
«HtiitlniHl  to  tho  Jew*;  therv  am  very  few  Christian  labor- 
ei**  there  even  ft»r  the  hardevt  wt^rk  of  blaclrainiths,  cai*- 
|ienteiii«  diutf^^rn,  aiul  caiM'lem ;  the  overwhelming  majority 
ai\»  Jew»." 

P«r««cut(on  a  Flnanotal  M«a»ur«. 
l>r»  K.  Heinrioh  (4elTeken»  in  the  August  /Virtim,  alaio 
viexva  the  iuM'WHnitimts  i^  the  Jews  as  a  flnaucial  invest- 
n»ent,  1\»  Uuwia's  |M>llcy  t\» wards  the  Jews  he  ascribes 
iltrwHly  the  failui'e  i\f  her  mvnt  li^an  irf  6lX),0(W,000  rou- 
bh*  a  failure  whK^h  he  show>»,  fnwn  a  review  of  Russian 
ItuaiHv.  she  t^a»»  ill  alTiuxi  at  this  time.  It  was  i>n  account 
\\t  the  cnM»l  measures  enacted  against  the  Jews  that  the 
Ui^tlis^^htKls  re«6isMi  to  brii^  fur  want  the  Kvm. 

IUr«n  Hirach'a  Plan  fbr  ths  D«Uv«ranc«  of  ths  Jsws, 
lUr«\t\  Hirm^hV  article  im  ^Uefuge  for  the  Je>R*»''  in  the 
Au):U9t  MM'HtH  is  hanll>'  the  K^«s  >*al\mble  Uvt  the  fact 
that  It  is  mavie  U)^  i^ielly  ^>f  \|Uotatiiuis  fnvu  his  previmis 
xvnti^v^  UetKw«u^4  rvi;ani  the  eximlsiivi  i\f  the  Jews 
f^N^u  Rue#«^  to  be  alt\>ieeth«Hr  a  misfi^uue  f^u*  them.  The 
\\\M^  Ihku^  Dial  i>>uKi  hai^^en  t\^  the«^  unf\>rtuiuite  people 
h^>  Ifeu^k^ik  wxHiKI  be  '^  t\>  CNM^tmue  hvr  an  iiKlednile  peniHl, 
thi^  xiiretv^by^t  ^\i»^MK>^  whk^  they  haw  k\l  up  to  the 
|srvw*^«t  lM«e^  crv*w\|iKt  Kvether  in  narrv^w  streets  merely 
xvipi^;ftU«i||t  xottli^^t  feK>|>^  aiftd  ^itlKHil  a  future>  reitucei)  to 
a  \x>«febtK>«  u»cvM|MUble   «nk   the   di^iut\*    iVt   human 

T^K  it«v<'v  '^.ts  or  KXr%  l:S*^X  \  XXK\nCSS^VWl  V  SSVUtK. 

Ht^  \\>«Hx<^i9l  ^pik»k<«  Ru^<>4a  t>  CK^t  94^  miK<h  \hi  a^\>Hiat 
>><  lW  *\ixt  .>*  e^^^J>>»-  ix'r  that  he  i^^rv^nw*  n»y  i^dy 
InnY  tx>c^*rd  *«e.vw*^t  •  -tt  ^v"  vx>«ist:r>ft>  ^  h«'!V  the  Jt  x*^  nwkv 

^i^fc^K-'X  tW  >*s*v  tv  ^  **  ti>e  ivv^Oe  asw^^v:  ^^^>ett  th**y 
tw^  ^aat^'w^^i^  ti»if^  Sk\v;»>^"^x  o'-v^i  r.iAtt:xr  lu  ^fci-^."^  th^ 
\^x>A^wu«v  vs.  ,<*,;  ."rvx-vi      H,  v.^tx*'-^  ;r,  ^S-  "  !v  r>>*5  .>i  hunvAu- 
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and  the  information  they  brought  me  was  so  far  satisfac- 
tory that  I  have  sent  them  out  again  with  instructions  to 
purchase  land.  This  is  being  done  now,  but  nothing  is 
ready  for  the  reception  of  emigrants.  When  the  prop«> 
time  comes,  I  shall  appoint  connnittees  at  Hamburg  and 
other  towns  to  receive,  inquire  into,  and  accept  applica- 
tions for  destitute  Jews,  after  which  a  free  passage  to 
their  new  homes  will  be  provided  for  the  successful  appli- 
cants. I  do  not  intend  to  make  the  mistake  of  crowding 
the  colonists  together  at  once  in  one  place.  I  shall  divide 
the  land  into  plots,  sections,  and  villages,  and  have  every- 
thing ready  for  the  emigrants  before  they  are  sent  out. 
In  each  village  I  shall  place  a  number  of  earlier  Jewish 
colonists,  whose  prosperity  and  experience  will  ^icourage, 
aid,  and  stimulate  the  new-comers. '^ 

Instances  are  cited  to  show  that  Jews  make  successful 
agriculturists  where  they  have  found  opportunity  to 
devote  themselves  to  farming.  In  Hungary  they  form  a 
large  part  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  are  given  pr^erence 
as  tenants  on  account  of  their  industry.  The  Jewish  agri- 
cultural colonies  show  also  that  the  Jews  possess  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  agriculture. 


. tf-v  X  ,\  '*^  t  v>,'  c  > «  >«.»-  ^  ' .-  -  ^  :  *'  -v.  .'JL  A       ■" 


PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  JEWS  IN  RUSSIA. 
Report  by  Mr,  Arnold  White. 

In  the  AVir  Review  for  August,  Mr.  Arnold  White,  who 
has  just  returned  from  Russia,  where  he  has  been  engaged 
on  a  special  investigation  of  the  actual  condition  of  the 
Russian  Jews,  publishes  his  report  of  what  he  has  seen 
with  his  own  eyes  and  heard  with  his  own  eais.  He  went 
out  on  U^ialf  of  Baron  Hirsch  to  study  the  capacity  of  the 
Russian  Jews  for  agriculture  and  colonisation.  He  had 
exceptiv^nal  advantages,  having  an  autograph  letter  from 
PobediVK^stseff «  and  the  Minista'  of  the  Interior  wrote  to 
all  the  governors  recommeiKling  him.  He  had  also  the 
best  of  cre^lentials  from  the  Jews,  and  he  rtsited  three 
agricnttnral  Jewish  colonies*  and  traveOed  about  from 
Htvcow  to  CMffssa  and  from  Kieff  to  Wflna: 

The  chief  fact  that  be  has  brought  back  with  him  is  that 
in  the  agricultural  colonies  founded  by  ?(ichoias  in  the 
in>vvnunent  of  Kherson  thetv  ar^,  at  the  prcjent  mo- 
ment. :^\i^^)  Jews^  active,  nitt««rular.  indnstrmtss  with 
all  the  charactertsties  ^^  a  peasantry  of  the  hjj^W  t  char- 
acter, ami  aluKx^  entirWy  fnw  from  riw,  TVex  havie 
lv«*n  BK^nLlIk^l  by  the  laad.  and  Mr  White'i$  caodnsaoo 
t$  that,  if  the  ^<her  Jevs  are  alk>w«d  the  saaae  ofipovtimi- 
tj^^s.  xh-.y  «;U  turn  ^H^t  *>  «vxi.  Tak-.nj  the  RnssiaB  Jew 
«s  a  «b  -V,  b%^  \V>^  ixH  think  th:it  s^^w  than  f  eiui  per 
o^t  <>f  ;N^  ».ix.^:  ouues  an^.  at  (resFent.  phT>aKaIlT  strong 
«'r* '^^  to  Wi&r  il:^<e^  <:nua  of  jik-ctiir,^  ia  a  mem  covatry 
O-vr  >;r3uvH;:>*  *.vfii:;  s&:  bet  lie  Jrw>j^  althoiagk  p^wr  in 
t">,  |x>*ss»ftf*i  a  ^ V"*y  a«rt^vos  '  r  j  mani  which  will 
VI.  ^%,  *fc  ;.><u  *o  >;;ftr^^  vr^  V  cc^  <gy^  "•  i^;cter  than  anybody 
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hemes  of  the  colonists  he  found  their  cleanliness  and  self- 
respect  universal.  Well  led  and  well  organized,  he  thinks 
the  race  is  susceptihle  of  immense  development. 

His  paper  is  followed  by  the  ubiquitous  E.  B.  Lanin,  who, 
for  the  moment,  has  forsaken  the  Fortnightly  Review  in 
order  to  give  the  New  Review  the  benefit  of  his  denuncia- 
tion of  the  maltreatment  of  his  Jewish  fellow-subjects. 

Why  the  Jews  Leave  Russia. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Roy  lance  Kent,  writing  on  the  subject  of  Rus- 
sia and  the  Jews  in  the  National  Review  for  July,  sums 
up  in  favor  of  the  Jews.  We  quote  from  his  article  the 
substance  oi  the  May  laws. 

(1)  As  a  temporary  measure,  and  until  a  general  revision 
has  been  made  in  a  proper* manner  of  the  laws  concern- 
ing the  Jews,  to  forbid  the  Jews  henceforth  to  settle  out- 
side the  towns  and  townlets,  the  only  exceptions  admitted 
being  in  those  Jewish  colonies  that  have  existed  before,  and 
whose  inhabitants  are  agriculturists. 

(2)  To  suspend  temporarily  the  completion  of  instru- 
ments of  purchase  of  real  property  and  mortgages  in  the 
name  of  Jews ;  as  also  the  registration  of  Jews  as  lessees 
of  landed  estates  outside  the  precincts  of  towns  and  town- 
lets,  and  also  the  issue  of  power  of  attorney  to  enable  Jews 
to  manage  and  dispose  of  such  property. 

(8)  To  forbid  Jews  to  carry  on  business  on  Simdays  and 
on  the  principal  Christian  holidays,  and  that  the  same 
laws  in  force  about  the  closing  on  such  days  of  places  of 
business  belonging  to  Christians  shall,  in  the  same  way,  ap- 
ply to  places  of  business  owned  by  Jews. 

(4)  That  the  measures  laid  down  in  paragraphs  1,  2, 
and  3  apply  only  to  the  Oovemments  within  the  pale  of 
Jewish  settlement. 


ARE  THE  JEWS  A  BLESSING  TO  ENGLAND  ? 

The  Rev.  8.  Singer  stoutly  maintains  in  the  English  Rlus- 
trated  Magojnne  for  August,  that  the  Jewish  paupers, 
whose  arrival  fills  Mr.  Arnold  White  with  such  dread, 
are  a  very  desirable  class  of  emigrants.    He  says : — 

**  The  bulk  of  foreign  Jews  enter  into  no  manner  of  com- 
petition with  the  British  laborer  on  his  own  field.  Among 
a  thousand  dockers,  for  instance,  there  may  be  one  or  two 
Jews,  and  they  are  English-bom.  The  coal  porters  may 
be  in  favor  of  anti-Semitic  legislation,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a  single  Russian  Jew  is  to  be  found  among  coal 
porters.  What  the  Russo-Jewish  immigrant  has  done  is 
to  enormously  develop  one  branch  of  industry — the  cheap 
boot  trade,  and  to  create  another— the  cheap  clothing 
trade.  Time  was  when  the  British  workman  hardly  ever 
<lreamt  of  wearing  any  garments  that  had  not  first  done 
duty  to  a  more  aristocratic  body,  and  did  not  come  to 
him  with  faded  or  **  renovated"  glories.  Now  he  can  attire 
himself  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes  at  a  lower  price  than  he 
had  to  pay  for  an  old  clothes  outfit.  There  may  not  be 
quite  so  much  style  about  the  new  and  cheap  article ;  but 
workingmen  feel  as  keenly  as  others  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain homely  dignity  in  being  the  original  and  sole  pos- 
sessors of  such  raiment  as  they  can  afford.  Who  is  it 
shall  say  them  nay?  If  England  to-morrow  copied  Rus- 
sian methods  and  expelled  her  Jewish  cheap  tailor  hands, 
the  whole  of  the  trade  would  pass  to  Grerman  manufac- 
turers, already  keen  competitors  with  English  houjjes  in 
this  branch.  As  it  is,  the  Jewish  laborer  who  earns  his 
wages  here  spends  them  here.  As  to  driving  the  native 
workman  into  pauperism,  this  fiimsy  charge  vanishes  be- 
fore a  couple  of  solid  facts.  At  the  moment  when  these 
words  are  being  penned,  two  interesting  pieces  of  infor- 
mation lie  at  hand.  The  one  is  a  return  of  statistics  of 
pauperism,  issued  25th  June,  which  points  to  this  note- 


worthy circumstance,  that  the  very  lowest  rate  of  pauper- 
ism ever  yet  recorded,  whether  in  Knlgand  and  Wales  or 
in  the  metropolis,  was  reached  in  the  fifth  week  of  April 
last.  The  other  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  number 
of  paupers,  indoor  and  outdoor,  for  the  second  'veek  of 
Jime,  during  the  last  four  years.  The  figures  show  a  con- 
stant decrease,  being  92,502 in  1888,  89,632  in  1889,  88,559  in 
1890,  and  88,^1  in  1891 — an  increasing  population  with  a 
diminishing  rate  of  pauperism.  What  becomes  of  the  con- 
tention that  the  Jewish  immigrant  is  driving  the  native 
workman  into  the  workhouse?" 

His  paper  is  illustrated  with  sketches  of  one  or  two 
lovely  Jewish  women,  who  would  be  a  desirable  addition 
to  any  community. 


PHYSIOLOGY   AND   PSYCHOLOGY    OF    THE   JEWS. 

M.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  in  the  Rerxie  des  Deux  Mondes  for 
July,  adds  an  extremely  interesting  chapter  on  Jewish 
physiology  and  psychology  to  his  series  of  articles  on 
"Ajiti-Semitism."  Jews  generally,  he  tells  us,  are  longer 
lived  than  their  Christian  compeers.  According  to  an 
American  census,  which  he  quotes,  the  expectation  of  life 
of  a  Jewish  infant  is  fifty -seven  years,  while  that  of  a 
Christian  infant,  bom  imder  the  same  conditions,  is  only 
forty-one  years.  Also,  contrary  to  the  casual  Christian 
experience,  the  chances  of  life  of  Jewish  men  is  greater 
than  that  of  women.  The  race  is  often  described  in  figura- 
tive language  as  a  "  masculine'^  race.  It  appears  from  the 
statistics  quoted  by  M.  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu  that  the 
epithet  is  literally  applicable.  Not  only  have  Jewish  men 
better  chances  of  life  than  Jewish  women,  but  the  number 
of  male  infants  bom  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  number  of 
female  infants.  It  is  also  interesting  to  learn  that  thougL 
the  actual  number  of  children  bom  is  rather  less,  in  pro- 
portion, to  Jewish  than  to  Christian  parents,  the  number 
of  Jewish  children  reared  is  much  greater. 

Thus  the  Jewish  population  of  the  world  is  steadily  in- 
creasing, not  only  actually  like  all  others,  but  relatively 
to  Christian  races.  There  are  also  fewer  dead-bom  in- 
fants among  Jews  than  among  Christians.  These  facts 
are  supposed  to  be  directly  traceable  to  hygienic  and 
other  customs  which  form  part  of  the  Jewish  religion ; 
but  with  the  enumeration  that  has  been  made  and  a  few 
others  that  are  less  notable,  the  physiological  advantages 
of  the  Jewish  race  come  to  an  end.  They  are  usually 
undersized  and  ugly ;  they  have  an  unusually  high  pro- 
portion of  deformed  p^ple ;  and  if  they  have  few  still- 
bom  children  they  have,  on  the  other  hand,  a  larger  than 
average  proportion  of  idiots.  This  set  of  facts  is  again  to 
be  traced  to  known  physical  causes.  Psychologically  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  Jews  are  among  the  most  ner- 
vous people  in  the  world.  They  have  suffered  for  gener- 
ations from  the  neurotic  maladies  with  which  the  con- 
temporary Christian  world  is  afflicted.  Probably  the 
cause  has  been  the  same.  They  have  for  many  genera- 
tions been  forcibly  subject  to  excessive  mental  strain. 
They  live  principally  by  the  brain,  and  though  their  ab- 
stinence from  alcoholic  liquor  is  a  point  in  their  favor, 
deranged  intelligence  is  a  frequent  curse. 

Needless  is  it  to  add  that  the  average  intelligence  of  the 
majority  is  extraordinarily  high.  That  Jews  are  clever  is 
one  of  the  few  facts  which  is  universally  known  about 
them .  Another  interesting  statement  which  seems  to  throw 
special  light  on  tlie  question  of  the  political  treatment  of  the 
Israel  itish  people  is  that  in  order  to  find  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  race  most  thoroughly  marked,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  East,  where  they  are  kept  in  the  position 
of  a  seriarate  people.     As  they  travel  westward  and  Ik.*- 
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oome  one  politically  with  the  other  races  of  the  countries 
they  inhabit,  the  physiological  and  psychical  peculiarities 
jdisappear. 

HOW  THE  RUSSIAN  JEWS  COME  TO  ENGLAND. 

Mrs.  Brewer,  in  the  Sunday  at  Home  for  August, 
begins  aeries  of  papers  on  the  Jews  in  London.  She 
says  there  are  now  80,000  foreign  Jews  in  London,  of 
whom  45,000  live  in  the  East  End.  Of  these,  25,000  are 
Poles  or  Russians.  Forty  per  cent,  of  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion are  occupied  in  tailoring,  and  of  these  workers  two- 
thirds  are  women. 

**  These  immigrxmts  are  not  conveyed  thither  in  British 
ships,  but  in  Oerman  vessels  trading  between  Hamburg 
and  Tilbury.  The  people  are  embarked  without  bedding 
or  other  necessaries,  and  huddled  about  ^1  over  the  ship. 
Last  year  one  line  alone,  trading  between  these  two 
points,  brought  over  4000  passengers,  most  of  them  Polish 
.and  Russian  Jews,  80  per  cent,  of  whom  were  destitute. 

'*  The  German  ships  with  their  freight  of  foreign  Jews,  as 
a  rule,  reach  the  dock  in  the  night,  and  discharge  their 
passengers  very  early  in  the  morning.  The  opportunity  of 
seeing  for  one^s-self  the  actual  condition  in  which  they 
arrive,  or  the  treatment  they  receive  from  those  who  loaf 
about  the  landing-places,  is  therefore  rare.  Fortunately 
.one  morning  %.'e  were  informed  by  telegram  that  a  vessel 
was  coming  in,  and,  starting  at  once,  we  reached  the 
'Thames  in  time  to  meet  it.  On  being  rowed  to  the  ship, 
we  were  glad  to  see  on  board  the  agent  from  the  Jewish 
Ladies'  Association,  and  a  gentleman  on  the  Committee 
of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians. 

^  The  scenes  witnessed  by  the  river-side  are,  as  I  am 
informed,  sometimes  heart-breaking;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see 
how  things  are  to  improve  so  long  as  the  German  ships 
are  permitted  to  land  their  passengers  when  and  where  they 
please.  As  it  is,  the  agent  of  the  Jewish  Ladies'  Associa- 
tion, who  attends  every  boat  that  comes  in,  does  much  to 
mitigate  the  sufferings  and  discomfort  of  the  immigrants. 
.Many  of  the  immigrants  have  been  sent  by  the  Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians  to  Australia  and  America,  where 
'they  are  doing  well.  In  1890  they  assisted  214  immigrants 
to  emigrate;  they  are  doing  a  beneficent  work  among  the 
.Jewish  poor ;  they  know  their  wants  and  their  struggles, 
and  help  without  pauperizing  them.  The  number  of 
inmates  r*«»g*ng  through  the  Jews'  shelter  in  Leman 
Street  in  the  year  ending  October,  1890,  was  1399;  of 
these  94  went  to  the  United  States,  269  to  their  native 
places,  and  17  to  other  countries,  while  5t8  remained  in 
the  United  Kingdom ;  there  is  no  record  of  the  others. 
If  we  include  the  help  given  by  the  Mansion  House 
Committee  in  connection  with  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guar- 
^ans,  the  number  assisted  to  emigrate  last  year  was  415.'' 

Mr.  Arnold  White,  it  may  be  mentioned,  has  returned 
:from  Russia,  where  he  has  been  received  with  great  kind- 
ness by  the  authorities,  who  appear  desirous  of  co-operat- 
ing with  Baron  Hirsch  in  the  attempt  to  settle  the  Jews 
abroad. 

THE  NEW  POLITICAL  PARTY. 

Orejl^on's  Governor  Speaks. 

Flagrant  government  abuses  which  exist  unheeded  by 
both  the  great  political  parties  render  necessary  a  new 
political  organization.  So  proclaims  the  Hon.  Sylvester 
Peunoyer,  from  his  gubernatorial  seat  in  Oregon,  through 
the  yorth  Ameriean  Review  for  August.  Among  the 
abuses  and  derelictions  named  by  Governor  Pennoyer  are : 
**The  granting  to  private  corporations  the  loan  of  millions 
.of  money  .nod  vast  empires  of  laud  for  the  building  of 


railroads,  which,  when  built,  are  permitted  to  exact 
excessive  charges  from  the  people;  the  usurpation  of  a 
governmental  function  by  a  private  corporation  in  the 
transmission  of  intelligence  without  the  restrictions  of 
law  upon  its  charges  against  the  government  itself,  as 
well  as  against  the  people;  the  usurped,  interference  by 
the  federal  judiciary,  within  the  States,  with  their  laws 
and  tribunals;  the  degradation  of  one  of  the  precious 
metals  and  the  denial  of  its  free  coinage  by  Congress,  thus 
imposing  an  imexpected  hardship  upon  the  States  to 
which,  under  the  Constitution,  is  denied  the  privilege  of 
coining  money,  while  they  are  restricted,  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  as  legal  tender;  but 
far  above  any  of  these  in  importance  are  the  entire  exemp- 
tion of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  as  such,  from  federal 
taxation,  which  can  be  remedied  by  the  imposition  of  a 
graduated  income  tax,  and  the  faulty  and  almost  criminal 
financial  policy  of  the  government,  through  which  the 
wealth  of  our  people  has  been  transferred  from  the  pockets 
of  the  many  to  the  vaults  of  the  few,  and  the  federal 
treasury  controlled  and  used  in  the  interest  of  bondholders 
and  stock  jobbers." 

A  NEW  FINANCIAL  POLICY  DEMANDED. 

It  is  in  its  financial  policy  especially  that  the  new  polit- 
ical party  will  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  It 
will  issue  currency  based  upon  the  real  property  of  the 
country.  Such  a  policy  is  not  impracticable,  Mr.  Pennoyer 
maintains,  and  he  cites  the  example  of  his  own  State, 
which  has  now  more  than  two  million  dollars  of  school 
money  loaned  upon  the  improved  real  property  within 
its  borders.  To  the  farmers  of  Oregon,  he  asserts,  this 
system  has  been  a  blessing.  By  adopting  a  policy  of 
changing  the  currency  into  bonds  and  the  bonds  into  cur- 
rency at  the  will  of  the  holders  of  either,  he  is  confident 
that  the  financial  business  of  the  country  could  be  adjusted 
to  the  proposed  system  without  greatly  enlarging  the  vol- 
ume of  the  currency  more  than  the  business  requirements 
of  the  country  deinand. 

Mr.  Pennoyer  is  very  buoyant  in  his  concluding  assur- 
ances that  great  and  good  results  will  fiow  from  the 
adoption  of  a  financial  policy  along  the  lines  proposed  by 
the  new  political  party. 

*^The  inauguration  of  such  a  fiscal  policy  would,"  he 
says,  "open  a  new  and  brighter  era  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  The  vast  and  rapid  accumulations  of  wealth  in 
the  hands  of  the  few  and  the  impoverishment  of  the  many 
by  the  excessive  rates  charged  for  the  use  of  money  would 
at  once  cease,  and  money  being  cheap,  would  open  up 
new  avenues  of  industry  and  give  renewed  impetus  to 
trade  and  increased  employment  to  labor,  and,  being 
stable  in  value  and  suificient  in  volume,  would  impart 
security  to  every  enterprise  and  fair  remuneration  to 
every -laudable  calling  And  thus  would  the  genial  gov- 
emment  at  last  fulfil  its  constitutional  duty  to  the  people 
by  regulating  the  value  of  money,  which  it  has  never  yet 
done,  and  never  can  fully  do  until  by  some  such  means 
as  is  proposed  it  regulates  the  interest  it  shall  bear.** 

Some  Plain  Pacts  by  One  From  Among  Them. 
It  is  of  the  new  political  party  as  it  is.  its  resources  and 
strength,  as  well  as  its  raison  d'itre,  that  Mr.  R.  B.  Hassell 
treats  in  the  August  Arena.  He  declares  it  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  new  political  organization  is  the  outgrowth 
of  poor  crops,  extreme  poverty  and  demagogism.  An 
examination  of  the  vote  in  the  counties  of  one  State  from 
which  a  United  States  senator  has  been  elected,  will  show 
the  heaviest  majorities  oi*the  new  party  were  received  in 
the  counties  where  "  farming  is  the  most  diversified  and 
where  the  people  have  been  blessed  with  a  succession  of 
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g^ood  crops.  *^  It  will  also  be  found  that  the  States  where 
the  Independent  party,  so  called,  has  had  the  greatest 
influence  are  the  ones  in  which  the  smallest  per  cent,  of 
Illiteracy  obtains.  "  The  fact  is  that  the  farmer  of  the 
West  is  not  the  clodhopper,  at  whose  expense  the  funny 
man  of  the  modem  journal  likes  to  crack  jokes.  He  reads 
more  widely  and  thinks  more  deeply  than  tradesmen  or 
city  people  do,  as  a  class.  Tradesmen  wear  better  clothes, 
are  more  urbane,  and  obtain  a  certain  polish  and  self- 
possession  which  comes  only  from  close  contact  with  one's 
fellows  in  the  business  and  social  world ;  all  of  which  is 
very  useful  to  tiiem  in  improving  the  'main  chance'  in  a 
competitive  struggle,  and  might  be  labelled  finish  and 
sharpness.  They  live  an  intense  life,  within  a  limited 
circle,  and  have  little  time  and  less  inclination  to  weigh 
questions  from  the  larger  world.  To  this  fact  may  be 
attributed  the  slight  interest  such  people  take  in  municipal 
government  and  the  dominance  of  slum  and  saloon  influ- 
ences. It  is  not  so  with  the  fanner.  He  reads  much  and 
widely,  and  the  solitary  plow-furrow  and  the  quiet  country 
road  conduce  to  thought.  A  certain  sturdy  intelligence 
follows,  which  again  and  again  has  proven  the  salt  of 
the  world,  the  re-enforcing  element  of  society,  and  is 
to-day  the  hope  of  our  nation." 

THEIR  DEMANDS  NOT  INDEFINITE. 

It  has  been  charged  tiiat  the  demands  of  the  fanners' 
party  are  indefinite.  This  charge  Mr.  Hassell  refutes. 
**Moet  of  the  Independent  county  and  state  platforms 
could  be  summed  up  under  the  three  heads  '* Money," 
^Transportation"  and  *'Land."  They  declare  in  favor  of 
a  full  legal  tender  currency  to  come  direct  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  in  volume  suificient  to  meet  the 
demands  of  business;  the  government  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  railroads,  and  homes  for  the  American  millions. 
As  regards  their  proposed  financial  policy,  it  is  held  to  be 
nothing  if  not  definite  and  specific.  In  their  doctrine  of 
finance  is  seen  prominently :  '*  A  desire  that  the  government 
supersede  avaricious  man  and  blind  nature  in  the  creation 
and  distribution  of  money,  in  order  that  money  may  be  a 
stable  purchasing  power;  a  determination  that  money 
shall  no  longer  be  a  commodity  to  be  bought  and  sold, 
and  manipulated,  a  leech  upon  labor  in  the  hands  of  a 
few,  but  a  convenience  of  trade,  accessible  to  the  many 
at  first  cost;  and  a  demand  that  the  misnamed  national 
bank  system  of  the  present  shall  have  its  spirit  of  greedi- 
ness exorcised,  so  that  it  may  hereafter  serve  the  people 
instead  of  its  management." 

WHAT  IT  HAS  ACCOMPLISHED. 

*^  Scarcely  twelve  months  have  passed  since  the  birth  of 
the  party, — one  political  campaign.  In  that  short  period 
an  organization  has  been  perfected  which  carries  upon  its 
rolls  1,200,000  voters;  and  an  esprit  de  corps  has  been 
created  which  is  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  old  parties.  It  has  elected  two  United  States  sena- 
tors and  a  respectable  body  of  congressmen.  It  has  won 
its  victories  in  the  strongholds  of  the  hitherto  dominant 
party,  overcoming  in  one  instance  an  adverse  state  major- 
ity of  8000.  An  army  of  lecturers  has  been  set  at  work, 
most  of  them  well  equipped.  About  a  thousand  news- 
papers have  been  established  in  the  interest  of  the  move- 
ment. A  national  bureau  of  information  has  been  created 
which  keeps  a  large  force  of  clerks  constcmtly  busy.  A 
committee  has  been  appointed  on  organization  under  its 
directions,  State  after  State  is  being  organized,  and  the 
prophecy  is  freshly  made  that,  before  the  snow  fiies  again, 
an  eflident  branch  of  the  central  body  will  have  been 
established  in  nearly  every  hamlet  in  the  nation."  So  far 
the  work  of  the  new  party  has  been  chiefly  educational. 


HOW  SHOULD  THE  SENATE  BE  ELECTED  ? 

Wendell  P.  Garrison  writes  on  "The  Reform  of  the 
Senate"  in  the  Atlantic  for  August. 

We  have  had  for  a  century  Dickinson's  method  of  elec- 
tion of  senators  by  the  State  legislature,  and  the  results 
are  discouraging  in  the  extreme.     Mr.  Garrison  says : 

"  The  Ck)nstitution  from  the  beginning  insured  the  coin- 
cidence of  state  with  federal  party  lines.  This,  it  may  be 
admitted,  tended  irresistibly  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
country,  but  it  had  also  the  effect  of  mischievously  pro- 
longing the  term  of  party  existence ;  producing  artificial 
divisions  in  local  matters;  making  party  fealty,  and  not 
competency  or  honesty  or  patriotism,  the  credential  of 
office-holding  at  every  degree  of  the  scale,  whether  state 
or  federal ;  and  so  leading  to  the  steady  deterioration  of 
the  personnel  of  state  legislatures,  the  g^wth  of  machine 
rule,  the  purchasability  of  senatorships,  and  the  decline 
of  the  federal  Senate  to  what  we  now  see  it, — in  large 
measure  a  medley  of  millionaires,  "bosses,"  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  selfish  interests." 

The  present  statute  under  which  elections  take  place 
was  passed  in  1806.  Its  distinctive  features  are  provisions 
that  the  two  houses  of  the  state  legislature  shall  meet  in 
joint  convention,  shall  vote  viva  voce^  and  that  a  majority 
shall  elect. 

The  open  vote  has  been  an  especial  encouragement  to 
bribery  and  corruption.  It  tempts  the  employer  to  coerce 
his  men  because  it  enables  him  to  do  so.  It  makes  the 
engineer  of  the  "  machine"  flourish  like  the  g^reen  bay  tree, 
for  he  can  ascertain  just  how  each  cog  and  joint  is  obejring 
his  direction. 

REFORM. 

Mr.  Garrison  declares  for  the  abrogation  of  the  act  of 
1866.  If  the  States  were  free  to  elect  senators  as  they 
thought  flt,  he  considers  that  the  Australian  ballot-system 
would  probably  terminate  the  evils  of  the  viva  voce 
method  of  voting.  Further,  he  would  have  the  State  give 
to  the  people  the  right  of  nominating  candidates  for  the 
senatorship.  "  Suppose  that  these  nominations  were  reached 
as  now  under  the  ballot-reform  laws ;  the  State  printing 
on  the  official  ballot  the  names  of  such  as  had  a  certain 
group  of  petitioners  behind  them  (say  three  to  flve  thou- 
sand) .  Then  let  the  flve  to  ten  highest  be  the  populeu* 
instruction  to  the  legislature  to  choose  from  among  these, 
and  let  the  legislative  voting  take  place  in  joint  convention, 
again  by  the  Australian  system,  each  member  to  vote  on 
the  ftrst  ballot  for  three  on  the  list;  on  the  second,  for 
one  (or  two,  as  the  case  may  be)  out  of  the  three  highest 
as  determined  by  the  flrst  ballot.  In  case  of  a  tie,  let  the 
decision  be  by  lot." 

This  scheme  should  have  a  purifying  effect  on  both  the 
state  legislature  and  its  choice  for  the  senatorial  vacancy. 
The  popular  appointees  would  naturally  include  some  men 
of  A-orth  and  honesty,  and  it  would  be  more  difficult  to 
elect  the  disreputable  element  flat  in  the  face  of  these 
names.  Then,  when  the  bosses  and  wire-pullers  found 
that  even  if  they  could  elect  a  subservient  legislature,  it 
would  still  be  a  matter  of  inherent  uncertainty  as  to  its 
choice  for  the  senatorship,  the  "  workers"  would  probably 
conclude  to  spend  their  energies  in  more  profitable  direc- 
tions, and  the  people  would  be  left  to  choose  a  state 
legislature  that  would  attend  to  its  local  and  legislative 
interests. 

Mr.  Garrison  scents  danger  for  his  scheme  in  the  possible 
accusation  that  it  does  not  accord  with  the  constitutional 
prescription  that  the  senators  shall  be  elected  by  the  legis- 
lature. Mr.  Bryce  has  made  this  criticism  in  the  case  of 
an  analogous  Nebraska  law.    But  Mr.  Garrison  points  out 
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that  the  choice  would  still  be  vested  in  the  legislature,  for  it 
would  choose  between  the  popular  appointees;  and  what- 
ever be  the  letter  of  the  law,  in  spirit  it  would  comply 
much  more  nearly  than  the  present  method,  by  which  the 
party  managers  choose  the  senator  in  their  caucus,  and 
the  legislative  election  is  merely  a  form. 


A     FRENCH     VIEW    OF    THE     M'KINLEY     BILL. 

In  an  article  upon  the  genesis,  nature,  and  probable 
effect  of  the  McKinley  Bill,  M.  A.Moireau  makes  an 
interesting  contribution  to  the  very  excellent  series  of 
articles  upon  America  which  is  from  time  to  time  continued 
in  the  Jievtie  des  Deux  Mondes, 

ALMIOHTY-DOLLAR  POLITICS. 

M.  Moireau  treats  the  bill  as  an  immense  exemplification 
of  the  **  almighty  dollar"  politics  of  the  United  States,  and 
speaks  of  it  frankly  as  a  measure  purchased  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  country  in  the  belief  that  by  destroying 
external  trade  they  would  develop  internal  industry. 
That  it  was  intended  not  only  to  tax  but  to  destroy 
external  trade  is,  he  thinks,  proved  by  the  previous  and 
less  famous  bill  for  the  recovery  of  customs  duties  which 
stands  also  on  the  American  Statute  Book  in  the  name  of 
Mr.  William  McKinley.  Speaking  of  the  first  bill,  in 
which  it  will  be  remembered  that  penalties  of  unprece- 
dented severity,  including  fines  amounting  to  $5000  and 
imprisonment  for  a  term  of  two  years,  are  decreed  against 
exporters  and  importers  convicted  of  cheating  the  customs 
revenue  of  its  due,  he  says :  "  The  bill  might  have  had  for 
its  epigraph,  All  European  manufacturers  who  send  goods 
to  the  United  States  are  malefactors ;  all  agents  and  con- 
signees who  aid  in  the  introduction  of  these  goods  through 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  are  scoundrels." 

THB  XANUFACTVRBRS^  BARGAIN. 

After  describing  the  measures  of  truly  Russian  autocracy 
by  which  alone  the  energetic  Speaker,  Mr.  Reed,  was  able 
to  force  the  bill  through  the  lower  house,  and  the  impor- 
tant and  again  extraordinarily  autocratic  modifications 
which  were  imposed  in  the  Senate,  M.  Moireau  assigns  the 
following  justification  for  the  light  in  which  he  himself 
persists  in  regarding  the  Act:  **If  we  seek  for  the  causes 
of  the  singular  animosity  against  the  importation  of  for- 
eign goods  which  is  revealed  by  the  entire  course  of  this 
legislation  we  find,  to  begin  with,  one  which  is  far  from 
honorable ;  the  contract,  namely,  which  was  concluded  at 
the  time  of  the  presidential  election  of  1888  between  the 
leaders  of  the  republican  party  and  the  phalanx  of  great 
manufacturers  who  are  ready  to  furnish  the  sinews  of 
war.  The  manufacturers  gave  millions  for  the  electoral 
campaign;  the  Republican  chiefs  promised  in  return 
uncompromising  protection  in  order  that  the  manufac- 
turers might  recover  from  the  mass  of  the  consumers  the 
Kums  advanced  to  the  party.  The  McKinley  Act  was 
thus  tJie  payment  of  a  bill  drawn  upon  the  great  manu- 
facturers in  the  name  of  the  Republican  party."  This 
was  the  view  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  this  will,  M. 
Moireau  thinlcs,  have  to  be  reckoned  with  when  the  next 
presidential  election  comes  in  lHy2. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  BILL  ON  FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

As  for  the  always  interesting  question  of  the  effect 
which  the  bill  is  likely  to  have  on  the  conunerce  of  other 
countries,  M.  Moireau  draws  the  following  parallel  between 
France  and  England : — 

"  France  exported,  in  1889,  400  millions  of  francs'  worth 
to  the  United  States,  but  the  exports  consisted  chiefly  of 
silks,  triomiings,  ribbons,  woolen  and  cotton  stuffs,  knick- 


knacks  and  wine.  Of  all  these,  some  of  thd  woolen  and 
cotton  stuffs  have,  imder  the  new  tariff,  been  weighted 
by  a  very  high  extra  tax.  It  is  not  the  case  for  silks, 
which  make  up  the  greater  part  of  our  exports  to  America, 
not  for  knick-knacks  nor  for  wine." 

It  is  therefore  possible,  M.  Moireau  concludes,  to  regard 
the  Bill  with  great  philosophy  in  France,  but  in  England 
the  situation  changes: — 

"  Out  of  750  millions  of  francs'  worth  exported  by  Eng- 
land to  America  in  1889,  500  millions  is  made  up  of  linens, 
cottons,  woollens,  silks  and  jute,  iron  and  machines. 
On  almost  all  these  products  the  customs  duty  has  been 
considei*abIy  raised.  If  the  new  tariff  were  vigorously 
to  close  the  markets  of  the  United  States,  it  would  be  a 
very  serious  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  Bradford,  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and  Leeds.  At  least  half 
the  exportation  from  England  to  the  United  States  is 
affected  by  the  new  tariff." 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  Moireau  perceives,  as  so  many 
other  authorities  on  the  subject  have  perceived  before 
him,  that  to  close  one  market  to  a  commerce  so  vigorous 
as  that  of  England  is  not  to  destroy  trade  but  to  drive  it 
to  seek  fresh  outlets,  which  may  afterwards  prove  to  be  a 
source  of  immense  benefit.  He  instances  with  admiration 
the  case  of  Canada,  and  the  change  in  her  position  in  this 
respect,  which  has  been  brought  about  by  the  construction 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  line.  The  effect  of  the  bill  upon 
other  foreign  nations  is  passed  under  review,  and  then  he 
returns  to  its  effect  at  home.  Here  the  consumer  has 
found  out  that  the  rise  in  wages,  which  was  promised  as 
one  of  its  results,  does  not  take  place  so  rapidly  as  the 
rise  in  prices  of  which  the  masses  had  forgotten  to  take 
count.  Woollen  stuffs  which  used  to  cost  20  cents  a  yard 
are  now  at  60  cents,  buttons  which  were  2  cents  a  dozen 
have  risen  to  8  and  10  cents  a  dosen.  The  taxed  articles 
are  not  luxuries,  they  are  objects  of  daily  consumption, 
and  the  oratory  of  the  electioneering  platform  has  fallen 
flat  under  the  practical  blows  to  domestic  experience. 
"After  all  then  the  consumer  pays,"  is  the  lesson  which 
America  has  learnt.  What  the  forces  are  which  are  likely 
to  endeavor  to  apply  the  lesson  at  the  next  presidential 
election,  and  what  their  chances  of  success  may  be,  occu- 
pies the  concluding  chapters  of  M.  Moireau *s  study. 


THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  PENSIONS  ON  THE  PENSION 

LAWS. 

Many  believe  that  patriotic  service  should  be  rewarded 
by  the  government,  but  few  will  agree  with  Commissioner 
Raum  in  his  paper  in  the  North  American  Review  for 
August  that  pensions  are  to  be  defended  on  the  grounds 
that  they  serve  to  stimulate  patriotism.  Patriotism  based 
on  the  possibility  of  a  pecuniary  reward  is  a  sort  not 
worth  cultivating. 

The  other  grounds  which  General  Raum  presents  in  justi- 
fication of  pension  laws  are  better  chosen.  These  are  "a 
recognition  that  the  monthly  pay  of  the  soldier  was  not  a 
suitable  equivalent  for  the  services  rendered,  and  a  broad 
sentiment  of  gratitude  upon  the  i)art  of  the  people  to  men 
who  have  died  in  defence  of  their  countrv,  and  to  those 
who  have  risked  health  and  life  under  the  flag." 

THE  DISABIUTY  PENSION  LAW. 

The  Disability  Pension  Law  passed  by  the  last  Congress 
receives  its  fair  share  of  treatment.  By  this  act  honorably 
discharged  soldiers  who  served  ninety  days  or  more  and 
who  are  permanently  disabled,  and  the  dependent  widows 
of  decea8e<l  soldiers,  are  placed  on  the  pension  list.  Gen- 
eral Raum,  of  course,  defends  this  act.     He  says:  "The 
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admmistration  of  thd  pension  laws  for  twenty-five  years 
developed  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  old 
soldiers  who  had  served  faithfully  were  now,  and  had 
been  for  years,  seriously  disabled,  but  could  not  furnish 
the  proof  to  show  that  their  disabilities  were  of  service 
origin.  That  they  had  followed  the  flag  for  four  years 
and  had  never  missed  a  battle,  and  were  now  seriously 
disabled,  was  not  enough  to  warrant  the  granting  of  a 
pension.  They  were  required  to  show  that  they  had 
suffered  from  some  injury  or  disease  in  the  service  to 
which  the  present  disability  could  rightfully  be  attributed. 
Observation  and  experience  had  demonstrated  that  mili- 
tary service,  with  its  exposures,  fatigues,  and  excitements, 
was  a  potent  cause  in  destroying  health  and  breaking 
down  constitutions.  When  the  services  rendered  in  the 
great  campaigns  of  the  late  war  are  recalled,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  health  and  strength  of  the  men 
were  broken  down."  It  was  to  meet  these  cases  that  the 
law  of  June  27,  1890,  was  enacted. 

THK  NUMBER  AND  COST. 

General  Raum  estimates  the  total  payments  for  pensions 
this  year  at  about  $116,000,000,  which  is  $9,000,000  less 
than  the  amount  appropriated  for  this  purpose  by  Ck>ngre68. 
The  total  number  of  pension  claims  pending  is  given  as 
1,095,099.  Of  the  1,206,707  (estimated)  survivors  of  the 
late  war,  478,356  are  no^  on  the  pension  rolls,  besides 
120,  522  widows  and  dependants. 

No  feor  need  be  entertained,  sa3rs  Mr.  Raum,  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  levy  new  taxes  for  the  payment  of 
pensions.  The  annual  expense  of  interest  on  the  public 
debt  and  of  pensions  is  now  only  $2.44  per  capita  as 
against  $4.57  in  1865,  and  the  revenues  are  still  ample. 


WHAT  WILL  BE  THE   EFFECT  OF  THE  EIGHT 

HOURS'  DAY  ? 

Professor  J.  E.  C.  Monroe,  who  writes  the  first  article  in 
the  current  number  of  the  Economic  Journal  (English), 
discusses  the  probable  effect  of  the  eight-hour  day  on  the 
production  of  coal  and  the  wages  of  the  miners.  The  pro- 
fessor may  be  a  great  economist,  but  he  is  not  a  great 
writer.  When  you  turn  over  page  after  page  it  seems  to 
be  clear  enough ;  but  the  net  result  is  that  no  very  definite 
impression  is  left  on  one's  mind.  His  chief  point  is  that 
in  1887  the  eight-hour  day  was  virtually  established  in  this 
country,  the  net  result  being  that  the  average  output  per 
man  was  diminished  by  about  eighteen  tons  a  year,  which 
is  between  five  and  six  per  cent.  This  however,  was  not 
due  to  the  shortening  of  the  hours ;  many  new  men  flocked 
to  the  mines  who  were  unskilled,  old  pits  were  reopened  and 
new  pits  were  sunk.  After  the  period  of  prosperity  passed 
and  wages  fell,  the  miners  elected  to  lengthen  their  hours 
rather  than  diminish  their  earnings.  The  miners,  there- 
fore, have  the  greatest  possible  interest  in  maintaining  the 
individual  output. 

If  prices  do  not  rise,  the  miner  must,  to  gain  the  same 
wage  in  the  shorter  day,  send  as  much  "  coal  to  the  sur- 
face as  he  did  before,  and  hence  he  will  have  the  strongest 
possible  motive  to  save  time  from  the  hours  allowed  for 
meals,  to  use  a  faster  stroke,  to  idle  less,  and  even  to  in- 
crease if  necessary  the  average  number  of  days  he  works 
in  the  week  in  order  to  realize  his  standard.  If  the  total 
output  be  maintained  there  will  be  no  rise  in  price,  and 
no  disadvantage  as  regards  the  foreigner;  if  the  output 
per  miner  be  maintained  there  will  be  no  increase  in  the 
cost  of  production.  As  regards  wages,  if  the  total  out- 
put and  the  output  per  miner  be  maintained,  wages  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  reduction  in  hours.'' 


REFORM    IN    TAXATION. 

The  Chautauquan  for  July  contains  a  sensible  article,, 
entitled,  "What  shall  b6  Taxed?"  by  Professor  Edward 
W.  Bemis,  of  Vanderbilt  University. 

Mr.  Bemis  flnds  it  easy  to  show  tiie  wretched  impotence 
of  our  present  system  of  state  and  local  taxation.  Four- 
fifths  of  all  personal  property  absolutely  escapes  taxation, 
which  falls  most  heavily  on  the  middle  and  poorer  classes ; 
and  the  conscientious  man  is  punished  for  his  honesty  by 
being  forced  to  support,  not  only  his  own  burden,  but  that 
of  his  dishonest  neighbor ;  ^  the  writer  discovered  in  St. 
Louis  in  1889,  that  the  widows  and  orphans  of  two  years' 
standing  of  that  city,  whose  property  is  in  the  probate 
courts,  and  so  impossible  of  concealment,  pay  one  half  of 
all  the  taxes  on  certain  classes  of  personal  property." 

"  We  may  reform  in  two  ways,  according  to  our  theory 
of  what  is  the  best  mode  of  taxation.  We  may,  believ- 
ing that  every  man  should  be  taxed  according  to  his  nat- 
ural opportunities,  confine  ourselves, as  does  Henry  G^rge, 
to  taxes  on  the  rental  value  of  land  and  the  purely  monop- 
oly value  of  natural  monopolies,  like  railroads,  or  we  may 
accept  the  more  general  view  that  every  one  should  be 
taxed  according  to  his  ability,  as  determined  by  his  m- 
come,  and  then  levy  such  taxes  in  accordance  therewith, 
as  will  be  suggested  in  the  latter  part  of  this  paper." 

Mr.  Bemis  finds  the  great  objection  to  the  Henry  Qeorge 
single  tax  in  the  fact  that  it  rests  on  the  false  assumption 
that  taxes  should  be  paid  to  the  State  for  benefits  received. 
This  is  the  crux  of  the  position.  Mr.  Bemis  agrees  with 
Prof.  SeUgman  that  taxes  are  paid  *^  not  because  the  State 
protects  us  or  because  we  get  any  benefits  from  the  State, 
but  simply  because  the  State  is  a  part  of  us."  Nor  is  the 
"unearned  increment"  of  land  by  any  means  the  only 
unearned  increment  of  value.  "  All  values  are  largely  in 
social  product.  The  difference  between  the  wealth  a 
Vanderbilt  could  make  in  the  United  States  and  among 
the  Hottentots  is  due  to  society,  or  at  least  dependent  on 
society." 

For  these  reasons,  rather  than  for  any  insuperable  diffi- 
culty of  introduction  or  inherent  justice,  Mr.  Bemis  dis- 
misses the  single-tax  theory.  However,  he  holds  that  in 
a  reformed  system  "  real  estate  taxation  will  occupy  a 
prominent  place,  and  land  may  be  taxed  higher  than  the 
improvements."  But  this  will  be  only  for  county  revenue, 
which  must  emphatically  be  separated  from  the  income  of 
the  State. 

"  This  separation  of  state  and  local  sources  of  revenue  is 
vital.  As  long  as  our  States  depend  for  any  part  of  their 
revenue  on  local  assessments,  so  long  will  towns  run  a 
race  in  under- valuation  to  escape  their  just  share  of  dues 
to  the  State.  The  attempts  of  boards  of  equalization  in 
twenty  States  to  prevent  this  have  proved  the  farce  they 
always  will." 

So  far  Mr.  Bemis  is  destructive.  In  the  constructive  por- 
tions of  his  paper,  he  advocates  "that  every  state  tax  such 
portions  of  the  net  income  of  every  corporation  doing  bus- 
iness in  the  State,  as  is  the  ratio  of  the  gross  receipts  of 
the  corporaion  in  that  State  to  its  entire  gross  receipts 
everywhere."  If  this  scheme  strikes  on  the  snag  of  the 
Supreme  Ck>urt  decision  that  a  gross  receipts  tax  on  rail- 
roads is  a  tax  on  interstate  commerce  and  unconstitu^ 
tional,  it  may  be  met  by  some  such  device  as  that  used  in 
Tennessee,  by  which  the  corporation  is  assessed  on  an 
amount  equal  to  the  market  value  of  its  shares  of  stock 
and  its  bonds.  This  would  be  supplemented  by  a  tax  on 
valuable  franchises  such  as  gas  and  street  railway  com- 
panies. 

In  addition  the  income  tax  should,  Mr.  Bemis  thinks,  be 
given  another  and  a  fairer  trial  in  this  country.    In  Swita- 
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erland  a  progressive  income  tax  has  given  excellent  re- 
sults: 

"An  average  laborer  is  taxed  2.1  per  cent.,  an  average 

mercantile  employee,  5.29  per  cent. ,  an  average  well-to-do 

manufacturer  10.5  per  cent.,  and  an  average  capitalist  25.5 

.  per  cent,  on  the  annual  yield  of  his  labor,  his  labor  and 

capital  combined,  or  his  capital,  as  the  case  may  be.^ 

A  progressive  tax  on  inheritances,  well  justified,  it  would 
seem,  by  the  experience  of  New  York  and  Australia,  about 
completes  the  chief  features  of  the  reforms  to  which  Mr. 
Bemis  looks  forward. 

"  To  sum  up:  Let  all  our  taxes  on  stocks,  bonds,  money, 
furniture,  credits,  and  in  fact  all  personal  property,  be 
abolished.  Let  the  mortgagor  pay  only  on  the  value  of 
his  real  estate  less  the  mortgage,  and  the  mortgagee  on 
the  mortgage,  as  in  California.  Let  the  State  abandon  all 
taxes  on  real  estate  and  levy  income  and  succession  taxes 
distributing  therefrom  to  the  towns  and  cities  what  the 
latter  may  need  after  they  have  taxed  real  estate,  land 
being  rated  higher  than  improvements.  Local  communi- 
ties might  also  retain  liquor  licenses.  Almost  all  of  the 
other  license  taxes,  such  as  prevail  in  the  Southern  States 
alone  to  any  extent,  save  in  Idaho,  should  be  abolished. 
Not  being  graded  according  to  the  profits  or  even  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  business,  they  violate  all  principles  of  just 
taxation.^ 


CARDINAL  MANNING  ON  THE  LABOR  ENCYCLICAL. 

The  Dublin  Review  for  July,  which  publishes  the  text 
of  the  E2ncyclical  in  Latin,  accompanies  it  by  a  paper  by 
Cardinal  Manning,  who  speaks  of  it  in  terms  of  eloquent 
appreciation : — 

"Since  the  divine  words,  *I  have  compassion  on  the  mul- 
titude, *  were  spoken  in  the  wilderness,  no  voice  has  been 
heard  throughout  the  world,  pleading  for  the  people  with 
such  profound  and  loving  sympathy  for  those  that  toil 
and  suffer,  as  the  voice  of  Leo  XIII.  This  is  no  rhetorical 
exaggeration,  but  strict  truth.  None  but  the  Vicar  of  our 
Divine  Lord  could  so  speak  to  mankind.  No  Pontiff  has  ever 
so  spoken.  No  Pontiff  has  ever  had  such  an  opportunity 
so  to  speak,  for  never  till  now  has  the  world  of  labor 
been  so  consciously  united,  so  dependent  upon  the  will  of 
the  rich,  so  exposed  to  the  fluctuations  of  adversity  and 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  trade.  Leo  XIII. ,  looking  out  of 
the  watch  tower  of  the  Christian  world,  as  St.  Leo  the  Great 
used  to  say,  has  before  him  what  no  Pontiff  yet  has  ever 
seen.  He  sees  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  them." 

He  defends  it  from  the  accusations  of  vagueness  and 
generality  on  the  ground  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Pope 
to  offer  detailed  and  pai-ticular  solutions,  remedies  and 
schemes  on  occasions  as  it  would  be  to  dispense  a  score  of 
prescriptions  for  all  the  hospitals  of  Europe.  It  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  lay  down  broad  principles  which  serve 
as  major  premises  in  all  arguments  of  the  social  order  with 
the  remark  that  the  Pope  has  lifted  political  economy  from 
the  low  level  of  selfishness  in  profit  and  loss  to  the  high, 
true  level  of  social  economy.  He  then  discusses  the  En- 
cyclical in  all  its  four  parts : — 

*'  The  first  treats  of  the  origin  and  constitution  of  human 
society.  The  second  shows  the  unnatural,  abnormal,  and 
subversive  nature  of  what  is  called  Socialism.  The  third 
treats  of  the  intervention  of  the  State  in  social  questions. 
The  fourth  and  last  treats  of  the  liberty,  duties,  and  co- 
operation of  workers,  both  men  and  women.  We  will  fol- 
low this  order  in  commenting  upon  it." 

The  Cardinal  fears  that  many  who  read  the  Encyclical 


will  fail  to  reach  its  depth  and  far-reaching  annunciatioD 
of  primary  truths,  which  are  the  bases  and  constructive 
laws  of  human  society.  After  explaining  what  the  Pope 
teaches  as  to  socialism  and  the  remedies  for  the  evils 
from  which  society  suffers,  he  says : — 

"  The  Church  blesses  and  encourages  every  form  of  law- 
ful and  Christian  association .  It  condemns  secret  societies, 
as  such,  because  they  walk  in  darkness;  but  it  sanctions 
the  opening  uniting  of  men  for  a  lawful  object,  such  as 
mutual  protection  against  those  who  make  the  largest 
profits  out  of  the  lowest  wages,  or  intolerable  hours  of 
work,  and  the  like.  In  a  word,  the  Church  recognizes  the 
liberty  of  the  human  will  in  all  its  lawful  actions,  indi- 
vidual and  collective ;  and  it  encourages  men  to  use  that 
liberty  for  their  self-defence,  and  for  the  defence  and  help 
of  others." 

Not  only  does  the  Pope  recognize  the  right  of  associa- 
tion, but  he  insists  upon  the  right  of  the  workman  to  strike 
against  long  hours: — 

"  It  follows  that  to  work  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours  a  day 
is  contrary  both  to  natural  and  to  Christian  law.  It 
springs  either  from  the  recklessness  of  the  employed,  or 
the  covetousness  of  the  employer.  This  is  a  just  condem- 
nation of  the  state  of  many  of  our  indiistries,  under  which 
till  now  our  people  have  suffered  in  silence.  But  they  are 
now  bid  to  make  their  burdens  and  sufferings  known. ^ 

On  the  question  of  wages  the  Cardinal  says  that  the  En- 
cyclical has  given  a  very  definite  answer  as  to  what  is  a 
just  wage: — 

"  *The  remuneration  must  be  enough  to  support  the  wage- 
earner  in  reasonable  and  frugal  comfort.  ^  This  is  imme- 
diately further  explained  as  ^sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
maintain  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  children.  ^ 

"We  have  here  the  measure  of  the  minumum  wage.  It 
must  be  sufficient  to  maintain  a  man  and  his  home.  This 
does  not  mean  a  variable  measure,  or  a  sliding  scale  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  children,  but  a  fixed  average 
sum. 

"  The  policy  of  the  law — ^that  is,  its  aim  and  spirit — is 
that  homeless  men  be  few,  and  that  the  homes  of  the  peo- 
ple be  the  broad  and  solid  foundation  on  which  the  com- 
monwealth, in  all  its  social  and  political  life,  shall  repose. 
We  may,  therefore,  take  the  maintenance  of  a  home  as 
the  minimum  of  a  just  wage. 

"It  follows,  therefore,  that  an  employer  who  shotdd 
take  single  men  without  homes  at  lower  wages  would  com- 
mit a  social  injustice,  full  of  immoral  and  dangerous  con- 
sequences to  society. 

"  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  oldest  free  contract 
between  landowner  and  laborer  is  the  rnetayer  system,  by 
which  the  annual  produce  of  the  soil  is  halved  between  the 
landlord  and  the  producer.  This  still  exists  abroad.  It 
bears  witness  to  a  law  of  proportion  which  is  just,  and  it 
is  a  source  of  contentment  and  goodwill.  Where  there  is 
no  proportion,  or  no  known  proportion,  between  enormous 
and  increasing  profits  and  scanty  and  stationary  wages, 
to  be  contented  is  to  be  superhuman." 

The  Cardinal  then  points  out  that  the  Pope  justifies  the 
action  of  Parliament,  the  committee  on  sweating,  and  th« 
committee  on  the  hours  of  labor,  and  emphasizes  the 
Papal  declaration  the  law  could  interfere  to  prevent  in- 
dustrial disputes  from  arising. 

"  This,  as  he  especially  urges,  ought  to  be  provided  for 
by  voluntary  tiibunals  of  arbitration,  comp>osed  of  em- 
ployers and  employed  in  their  respective  unions  or  associ- 
ations ;  and  when  no  such  provisions  of  previous  legisla- 
tion exist,  and  Parliament  is  not  assembled,  and  danger  is 
urgent,  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  every  loyal  man 
who  loves  his  country  and  his  people,  at  any  cost  or  dan- 
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ger  to  himself,  to  come  between  tbe  parties  in  conflict, 
-and  to  bring  them,  if  he  can,  to  peace." 

The  Cardinal  pens  a  sentence  which,  if  strictly  inter- 
preted, would  destroy  the  whole  cotton  industry,  which 
depends  largely  upon  female  labor: — 

"A. woman  enters  for  life  in  a  sacrod  contract  with  a 
man  before  Gknl  at  the  altar,  to  fulfil  to  him  the  duties 
of  wife,  mother,  and  head  of  his  home.  Is  it  lawful  for 
her,  even  with  his  consent,  to  make  afterwards  a  second 
contract  for  so  many  shillings  a  week  with  the  mill-owner, 
whereby  she  becomes  imable  to  provide  her  husband^s 
food,  train  up  her  children,  or  do  the  duties  of  her  home? 
It  is  no  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  gaining  a  few  more 
shillings  for  the  expenses  of  a  family,  but  of  the  lawful- 
ness of  breaking  a  prior  contract  the  most  solemn  between 
man  and  woman.  No  arguments  of  expediency  can  be 
admitted.  It  is  an  obligation  of  conscience  to  which  all 
thing  must  give  way.  The  duties  of  home  must  first  be 
done,  then  other  qu^tions  may  be  entertained." 

After  saying  that  the  words  of  Leo  XIII.  will  sear  our 
rulers  until  we  raise  the  minimum  age  for  child  labor  to  . 
twelve,  he  concludes  with  the  following  statement,  which 
is  rather  prophecy  than  historical  fact: — 

**  For  a  century  the  civil  Powers  in  almost  all  the  Chris- 
tian world  have  been  separating  themselves  from  the 
Church,  claiming,  and  glorifying  in  their  separation. 
They  have  set  up  the  State  as  a  purely  lay  and  secular 
society,  and  thrust  the  Church  from  them.  And  now  of 
a  sudden  they  find  that  the  millions  of  the  world  sympa- 
thize with  the  Church,  which  has  compassion  on  the  mul- 
titude, rather  than  with  the  State  or  the  plutocracy  which 
has  weighed  so  heavily  upon  them." 


THE  POPE,  FRANCE,  AND  ITALY. 

Bignor  Crispl  now  throws  off  the  very  thin  veil  of 
■anonymity  which  he  affected  to  wecu*  in  his  previous  article 
in  the  Contemporary  Review^  and  puts  his  own  name  to  an 
article  which  any  one,  statesman  or  author,  might  be  very 
glad  to  sign.  Signer  Crispi  can  write,  and  write  well.  He 
puts  his  points  with  great  clearness,  and  the  way  in  which 
he  refers  to  the  perpetually  recurring  deficits  of  French 
finance,  and  exhorts  France  in  a  friendly  and  fraternal 
spirit  to  forswear  ah  extravagant  military  expenditure, 
which  is  ruining  her  finances,  is  very  clever  indeed.  Apart 
from  its  Uterary  style  the  article  is  interesting  on  account 
of  the  additional  light  which  it  throws  on  the  intrigues  of 
which  the  Vatican  is  the  centre.  "  You  want  to  know,"  in 
effect  says  Signer  Crispi  **  why  Italy  has  been  driven  into 
the  Triple  Alliance?  It  is  all  because  of  the  French  in- 
trigiies  with  the  Pope."  The  picture  which  he  gives  of  the 
extent  to  which  Italian  policy  has  been  influenced  by  Mon- 
signor,  now  Cardinal,  Rotelli,  the  Papal  Nuncio  at  Paris, 
is  a  very  instructive  contribution  to  the  secret  history  of 
the  Continent.  But  it  is  better  to  let  Signor  Crispi  speak 
for  himself.  Almost  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  article 
he  makes  the  following  irritating  appeal  to  French  jour- 
nalists to  keep  their  tempers : — 

^Be  calm,  be  calm,  my  brothers!  Discuss,  examine, 
meet  facts  by  facts,  reason  by  reason.  The  press  that 
loses  its  temper  becomes  idiotic ;  violence  is  a  sign  of  moral 
decadence,  and  shows  that  the  vices  of  a  Catholic  educa- 
tion in  France  have  not  been  remedied  by  the  work  of  civ- 
ilization, and  that  the  demagogues  of  that  coimtry  are  as 
intolerant  as  the  Vatican." 

To  come  down  with*a  heavy  foot  upon  a  very  sore  com 
is  not  exactly  the  way  to  calm  the  mind  of  a  person  with 
whom  you  have  begun  an  argument;  it  is,  however,  Sig- 
nor Crispi 's  way.    His  article  is  very  clear.    He  says:— 


HOW  TO  BREAK  UP  THE  TRIPLE  ALLIANCS.. 

"  Italy  requires  an  assurance  that  France  will  not  some 
day  direct  a  new  expedition  against  Home,  or  bring,  as 
she  has  more  than  once  promised,  the  Vatican  question 
before  the  European  Powers.  In  Fi'ance  the  question  is 
always  open. 

"  France,  who  really  believes  herself  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  Church — all  other  nations  coming  in  the  second 
line — considers  that  the  privilege  of  the  custody  of  the 
Roman  Pontificate  belongs  to  her.  On  the  day  therefore, 
on  which  this  cause  of  suspicion  and  distrust  shall  be  taken 
away,  and  Italy  shall  no  longer  be  in  danger  of  seeing 
her  rights  violated,  on  that  day  there  may  be  reason  to 
discuss  the  question  whether  she  shall  withdraw  from  this 
alliance,  which  guarantees  her  against  foreign  dictation. 
In  the  other  alternative,  Italy's  duty  is  to  strengthen  her 
self,  and  no  one  has  the  right  to  question  her  acts.  The 
threat  to  take  Rome  from  the  Italians  and  restore  it  to 
the  Pope  is  an  offence  no  less  grave  than  would  be  the  ac- 
tual occupation  of  the  city  by  a  foreign  army.'* 

THE  POPE  AND  THE  ITALIAN  GOVERNMENT. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  Crispi  article  is 
that  in  which  he  tells  us  quite  plainly  that  the  present  Pope 
has  been  more  than  once  on  the  verge  of  making  an  ar- 
rangement with  Italy,  but  that  he  has  been  deterred  from 
doing  so  by  the  intrigues  of  Jesuits  and  the  promises  of 
France.  In  the  Jubilee  year  an  eminent  abb^  set  himself 
seriously  to  find  a  vixodua  vivendi  between  Leo  XIII.  and 
the  Italian  Government.  Mgr.  Rotelli  at  Paris  and  the 
Jesuits  at  the  Vatican  succeeded  in  weaning  the  Pope's 
mind  from  the  proposed  arrangement. 

Still  the  Pope  shrinks  from  trusting  himself  to  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  the  French  Republic.    Signor  Crispi  says : — 

"The  Pope  does  not  trust  a  popular  government;  and 
if  In  1848  he  refused  the  invitation  of  Cavaignac  and  pre- 
ferred Gaeta,  he  would  now  rather  choose  Spain.  The 
Moniteur  de  Rome^  the  official  organ  of  the  Holy  See,  has 
repeatedly  said  so,  and  has  published  proposals  in  this 
sense  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Barcelona  to  the  Queen,  and 
accepted  by  her.  This  was  its  first  declaration  after  the 
inauguration  of  the  statue  of  Giordano  Bruno  in  the  Campo 
del  Fiori.  In  France  they  will  deny  it — they  cannot  do 
otherwise.  But  I  have  before  my  eyes  several  letters  from 
certain  prelates,  which  state  what  was  done  to  this  end  from 
June  to  December,  1889. 

WHAT  THE  POPE  SHOULD  DO. 

"  After  the  Giordano  Bruno  celebrations,  a  circular  was 
sent  to  all  the  Catholic  powers,  declaring  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  Pope  to  remain  in  Rome.  On  June  29 
there  was  a  secret  consistory  on  this  subject,  but  nothing 
was  decided.  The  proposal  for  the  departure  of  the  Pope 
was  favored  by  the  foreign  cardinals,  and  by  a  very  few 
Italians.  What  made  Leo  XIII.  hesitate  was  the  uncer- 
tainty of  his  return.  No  ministry  took  the  circular  of 
Cardinal  RampoUa  seriously,  except  the  French,  whose 
counsels,  at  the  last  moment,  Leo  XIII.  had  not  the  cour- 
age to  follow." 

The  proper  course  for  the  Pope  to  pursue  is  to  make 
terms  with  Italy.    Signor  Crispi  writes: — 

"Let  Leo  XIII. content  himself  with  the  inviolability  he 
enjoys,  free,  independent,  ixi  Rome ;  and  let  the  Catholic 
populations  be  content.  Ever  since  September,  1870,  the 
Pope  has  done  whatever  he  would,  has  enjoyed  complete 
autonomy,  so  much  so  that  Bismarck  in  a  ten  years*  con- 
fiict  was  not  able  to  touch  him,  and  finally  was  obliged  to 
come  to  terms  with  him.  If  Pius  IX.  had  been  a  temporal 
sovereign,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  by  th4 
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Encyclical  of  February  5,  1875,  to  compel  the  bishops 
and  archbishops  of  the  Empire  to  persist  in  the  struggle 
against  the  civil  power." 

THK  PROSPECT  OF  A  REPUBLIC  IN  ITALY. 

The  article  is  full  of  historical  interest,  and  contains,  in- 
ddentaUy,  many  passing  allusions  to  present-day  politics, 
for  which  we  may  look  in  vain  elsewhere.  Speaking 
of  the  alleged  danger  of  the  establishment  of  an  Italian 
Republic,  Crispi  says:— 

^The  Italian  aristocracy  has  no  weight,  and  its  tradi- 
tions disappear  with  the  by-gone  governments ;  the  middle 
class,  to  which  we  owe  the  national  movement,  is  the  only 
influential  one,  and  it  is  not  tolerant;  the  common  people 
axe  hardly  beginning  to  make  themselves  felt,  and  do  not 
constitute  a  danger.  Certainly  the  country  is  democratic, 
but  hot  republican :  those  traditions  have  been  dead  for  cen- 
turies. Visit  the  great  cities,  Turin,  Naples,  Palermo,  and 
you  will  see  the  populace  even  more  re^)ectf ul  than  duty 
danands  towardf  the  educated  classes.  I  have  taken  part 
in  two  revolutions,  in  1848  and  in  1860,  and  have  seen  the 
bourgeoise  and  tiie  populace  in  harmony,  and  never  the 
one  against  the  other.  This  being  tiie  case,  the  Republic 
might  be  imposed,  but  not  voluntarily  chosen.  And  to 
impose  it  a  catastrophe  is  necessary ;  ihe  destruction  of 
the  army  and  of  the  fleet,  the  death  of  all  patriots,  the 
resignation  and  apathy  of  an  entire  people,  the  foreigner 
victor  and  oppressor." 

Considering  that  Crispi  may  be  regarded  as  almost  the 
sole  survivor  of  the  old  Republican  party  in  Italy  this  tes- 
timony is  very  strong,  and  should  re-assure  those  who 
imagine  that  King  Humbert  will  have  no  royal  successor. 


IS  ENGLAND  MORE  REPUBLICAN  THAN  AMERICA  ? 

Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway,  in  the  Monist  for  July,  has  a 
paper  on  the  right  of  evolution,  which  is  a  vigorous  protest 
against  a  revolution  that  is  contemplated  by  many  Social- 
ists. Mr.  Conway  maintains  that  the  United  States  affords 
a  signal  illustration  of  the  evils  of  revolution.  England 
is  an  illustration  of  evolution,  the  United  States  of  revo- 
lution. The  following  are  the  more  striking  passages  of 
his  article: — 

^  There  appears  to  me  nothing  more  important  than  thai 
the  world  should  be  undeceived  about  America,  whose 
political  history  is,  really,  the  great  warning  against  rev^ 
olution— a  handwriting  on  the  walls  of  the  world,  the  mis- 
imderstanding  of  which  is  a  peril  to  mankind. 

"■  The  independence  of  America  was  a  necessary  thing, 
but  it  came  in  the  worst  way  possible.  It  was  heavy  mis- 
fortime,  from  which  we  still  suffer,  that  independence 
was  secured  by  war.  The  colonies  had  exhausted  their 
resources  in  their  success ;  but  they  had  not  exhausted 
England.  The  colonies,  still  confronted  by  the  powerful 
enemy  they  had  made,  were  compelled  to  unite  for  com- 
mon defence.  These  colonies  had  radical  differences,  po- 
litical, religious,  conmiercial ;  some  were  free,  some  held 
slaves.  But  in  presence  of  the  common  foe  they  had  to 
unite  at  once,  and  sink  their  differences.  When  ttiey  met 
to  frame  a  constitution  for  their  union  the  majority  had 
no  notion  of  any  constitution  save  that  of  England,  and 
little  accurate  knowledge  of  that.  What  they  framed  was 
a  crude  imitation  of  the  undeveloped  English  constitution 
of  a  hundred  years  ago.  They  made  two  legislatures,  be- 
cause England  seemed  to  have  two ;  but  made  them  equal, 
not  knowing  that  in  England  the  two  were  not  equal. 
They  supposed  England  was  really  governed  by  the  king ; 
so,  ha\*ing  knocked  down  George  III.  they  set  up  a  mon- 
arch much  more  powerful,  who  to-day  under  the  name  of 


President  possesses  more  power  than  any  throne  cm  earths 
They  formed  a  Senate,  able  to  defeat  the  popular  House. 

**  The  Senate  is  a  peerage  of  States,  in  which  New  Yoric 
has  no  more  power  than  States  hardly  larger  than  some  of 
its  counties.  This  anomaly  was  advocated  on  the  ground 
that  in  Elngland  boroughs  of  a  few  hundred  voters  had 
equal  representation  with  others  of  many  thousands.  The 
old  monstrosity,  now  the  extinct  'rotten  borough^  system, 
was  here  actually  raised  into  a  constitutional  principle. 
Command  of  the  army  and  navy,  there  nominally  lodged 
in  the  crown,  was  really  lodged  with  the  American  mon- 
arch, so  that  he  may  slip  from  his  civil  to  his  military 
throne,  and  rule  by  martial  law.  This  powerful  monarch 
is  not  elected  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  but  of 
the  States  separately,  l^rou^h  electors  proportioned  to 
their  members  of  Congress.  Consequently,  as  New  York 
has  the  greatest  number  of  electors,  liie  monarch  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  is  chosen  by  one  State.  The  present- 
President  got  a  trifling  majority  in  New  York,  and  was 
elected.  Mr.  Cleveland  received  some  100,000  majority  of 
'  votes  in  the  nation,  and  was  defeated.  A  popular  super- 
stition  caUs  that  the  Great  Republic.  Since  the  electors 
ceased  to  be  real  electors  as  the  Constitution  intended,  and 
became  mere  messenger-boys  carrying  votes  tiiey  Jisrver 
cast,  this  government  is  not  so  republican  as  is  now  that- 
its  revolution  overthrew  a  hundred  years  ago.  Even  at  its 
best  our  hasty  constitution  gave  new  lease  to  an  Ehigland 
discredited  at  home,  and  a  new  lease  to  slavery,  which  had 
been  decajing.  Slavery  entered  its  new  stronghold,  and 
ruled  America  for  generations ;  had  it  not  lost  its  head 
and  assailed  its  own  stronghold,  it  might  be  ruling  still. 
Our  much  eulogized  Constitution,  by  its  compromise  with 
slavery,  cost  America  a  million  lives  and  a  billion  of 
money.  And  all  of  those  evils,  involving  a  steady  degra- 
dation of  our  politics,  are  due  to  the  fact  that  America, 
got  its  independence  not  by  evolution — which  would  have 
surely  secured  it,  leaving  England  its  friend,— but  by  rev- 
olution, which  made  England  its  enemy;  necessitating  a- 
premature,  crude,  military  imion ;  preventing  the  mature 
discussion  and  development  which  could  have  made  tb» 
Constitution  an  advance  in  political  civilization  instead  oX. 
a  retrogression.  When  our  fathers  had  swept  English  au- 
thority out  of  the  coimtry,  they  had  not  swept  political 
superstitions,  monarchical  notions,  out  of  it;  so  they  re- 
throned  in  their  garnished  habitation  the  defects  of  the 
system  they  had  fought.  By  argument,  petition,  parlia- 
mentary influence,  England  has  secured  something  like 
republican  government  under  its  mask  of  monarchy. 

^  The  United  States  monarch  is  able  to  transfer  ofllce 
from  his  opponents  to  his  supporters.  He  is  powerful  be- 
cause he  is  removed  every  four  years.  He  can  claim  that 
the  nation  has  freshly  given  him  all  that  power.  The 
English  sovereign  has  no  political  power  at  all.  The  na- 
tion is  governed  by  responsible  ministers.  The  president 
may  snap  his  fingers  at  a  parliamentary  majority ;  the 
English  executive  may  be  dismissed  in  a  night.  In  a  mon- 
archy all  classes  are  interested  to  reduce  a  power  which 
only  one  family  can  enjoy ;  but  imder  a  presidency  all  are 
anxious  to  enhance  the  power  of  an  office  to  which  all  may 
aspire,— especially  where  it  is  renewed  every  four  years 
by  an  electoral  revolution. 

"In  England  other  antiqimted  things  have  subserved 
progress.  For  the  very  reason  that  hereditary  legislation 
is  anomalous,  antiquated,  the  peers  became  weak;  the 
^ upper'  house  became  ^ under'  by  an  evolution  that  had 
been  impossible  had  it  been  elective.  But  in  tiiis  very  ir- 
responsibility to  the  popular  vote  lay  that  independence 
of  popularity  which  gives  their  House  weight  as  a  debate 
ing  and  revising  body.    A  further  step  in  evolution,  which 
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should  determine  the  exact  number  of  times  that  the  Lords 
-might  reject  a  measure,  after  which  its  passage  through 
the  Commons  would  make  it  law,  might  make  the  peers  a 
useful  body  in  checking  popular  passion  and  haste." 


CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  most  considerable  of  the  last  group  of  ^Papers  of 
the  American  Historical  Association^^  is  John  George 
Bourinot^s  **  Historical  Retrospect "  of  the  diplomatic  and 
ccMnmercial  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Bourinot  is  Clerk  of  the  Canadian  House  of 
Cknnmons,  which  accoimts  for  the  rather  monotonoup  re- 
frain of  complaint,  in  every  single  instance  of  difference 
between  the  two  countries,  of  the  injuries  Canada  has  pa- 
tiently borne  at  the  hands  of  the  *'  astute*^  politicians  of 
her  powerful  neighbor,  for  the  sake  of  imperial  interests. 
However,  Mr.  Bourinot  certainly  appears  to  have  the  right 
on  his  side  in  most  cases,  and  his  dignity  and  good  sense 
never  admit  jingoism. 

Beginning,  naturally,  with  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763, 
the  principal  landmarks  of  Canadian  history  are  noted 
briefly :  the  Quebec  Act  of  1774  which  added  to  that  prov- 
ince the  great  Northwest,  and  which  roused  such  indig- 
nation in  the  thirteen  colonies;  the  treaty  of  178.3,  in  which 
'Were  the  fishery  concessions  to  the  new-made  United 
States,  that  have  proved  such  a  wearisome  bone  of  con- 
tention ever  since;  the  division  of  Quebec  in  1792 into  Up- 
per and  Lower  Canada,  and  by  the  same  act  into  French 
and  English  Canada;  the  war  of  1812,  which  led  up  to  the 
new  fisheries  treaty  of  1818 ;  the  McKenzie  riot  and  the 
case  of  the  Caroline  in  the  union  of  the  Canadas  in  1810; 
the  Ashburton  Treaty,  and  the  " ^^  40'  or  fight,"  and  Van- 
oouver  troubles;  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  between  1854  and 
1867;  the  federal  union  of  the  four  provinces  in  the  latter 
year;  the  fisheries  commission  of  1888,  and  finally  the 
Bering  Sea  question  of  the  last  year.  In  the  case  of  the 
last  Mr.  Bourinot  presents,  with  some  elaboration,  the  stock 
arguments  advanced  by  the  English  and  Canadian  authori- 
ties. 

In  consequence  of  all  which  it  is  concluded  that  Canada 
is  a  long-suffering  and  virtuous  country,  which  is  about 
to  have  that  prosperous  day  which  the  proverb  accords  to 
every  one.  "The  great  tide  of  Europecm  emigration,  it  is 
true,  has  continued  to  fiow  into  the  United  States,  and 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  it  can  be  diverted  in  a  day 
into  that  great  western  country  of  Canada,  which  offers 
such  superior  facilities  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat  and 
other  cereals,  and  for  the  raising  of  all  classes  of  stock.  In 
the  nature  of  things,  as  the  wheat  lands  of  the  United  States 
become  exhausted— and  that  time  is  probably  not  very  far 
off, — the  territories  of  Canada  must  attract  the  surplus 
population  of  Europe,  and  even  large  numbers  of  people 
:from  the  States  themselves,  where  a  reckless  system  of 
agriculture  has  been  gradually  impoverishing  the  land." 

The  word  annexation  does  not  occur  in  Mr.  Bourinot^s 
-paper.  In  addition  to  its  conspicuous  absence  we  have 
the  following:  "The  whole  history  of  Canada,  indeed, 
proves  that  there  has  been  always  among  the  people,  not 
merely  an  attachment  to  England  and  her  institutions,  but 
a  latent  influence,  which,  in  times  of  peace,  as  in  times 
of  peril,  has  led  them  onward  in  a  path  of  national  devel- 
opment which  every  decade  of  yeai*s  has  diverged  more 
and  more  from  the  federation  of  States  at  their  south.  The 
statesmen  and  people  generally  of  that  country  have  been 
always  remarkably  ignorant,  not  only  of  the  history,  but 
of  the  political  institutions,  and  the  political  sentiments  of 
the  Canadians,  and  have  never  appreciated  the  tendency 
•of  this  political  development,  which  is  in  the  direction  of 


a  new  nationality  not  inferior  to  the  United  States  in 
many  elements  of  a  people's  greatness.*' 

Prom  what  follows,  we  gather  that  Mr.  Bourinot  wishes 
to  be  considered  not  exactly  an  Imperialist,  nor  of  course 
the  unclean  thing,  an  Annexationist,  but  rather  a  Cana* 
dian. 


THE  SWISS  REPUBLIC. 

Nobody  can  say  that  it  is  Mr.W.D.McCrackan's  fault 
if  we  are  not  thoroughly  conversant  with  Swiss  Confeder- 
ation history.  We  refrain  from  enmnerating  the  essays 
on  this  subject  that  have  appeaf*ed  over  his  name  in  the 
periodicals  of  the  past  three  months. 

The  eternal  fitness  of  things  and  Mr.  McCrackan's  timely 
judgment  have  placed  his  article,  "  Six  Centuries  of  Self- 
government,"  in  the  Atlantic  just  six  hundred  years,  to 
the  day,  after  the  signing  of  the  perpetual  pact  by  the 
forest  cantons  of  Uri,  Schwyz,  and  Unterwalden,  which 
last  name  does  not  mean  "among-the-mountains,"  as  we 
find  it  translated. 

"The  first  pacts  concluded  by  the  States  were  but  little 
more  than  offensive  and  defensive  alliances  against  Haps- 
burg— Austria;  there  was  no  intention  of  setting  up  a 
separate  St  tate,  and  there  was,  in  fact,  no  national  idea 
upon  which  to  found  one.  When  the  Confederation  had 
grown  to  be  a  league  of  eight  h  tates,  it  resembled  an 
agglomeration  of  independent  communities,  rather  than  a 
well-balanced  logical  scheme  of  government."  Indeed  it 
was  not  until  1848  that  the  then  twenty-two  cantons 
adopted  a  definite  constitution,  "  which,  with  a  few  amend* 
ments  is  now  the  organic  law  of  Switzerland." 

The  New  England  Magazine'' s  contribution  from  Mr. 
McCrackan  is  entitled  "  The  Rise  of  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion." He  shatters  some  more  Swiss  traditions  which, 
from  William  Tell  down,  seem  to  have  an  inherent 
fragility.  The  three  "  free  Forest  States  "  were  not  free 
at  all,  but  were  parts  of  the  empire  from  time  immemorial, 
and  the  gi*eat  battle  of  Morgarten  loses  much  of  its 
romance  when  the  savage  tactics  of  the  ambushed  peasants 
are  described. 

"  As  in  the  league  of  1291  we  heralded  the  birth  of  the 
Confederation,  so  in  this  battle  we  recognize  its  martial 
baptismal  day,  for  henceforth  the  Forest  States  were 
admitted  to  membership  in  the  company  of  the  nations. '' 
After  all  its  trials,  *  the  Swiss  C-onfederation  in  the  present 
day  displays  the  inspiring  spectacle  of  the  best  governed 
and  the  blest  organized  of  all  the  democratic  States  in 
existence. '" 


BRITISH  FRONTIERS  AND  PROTECTORATES. 

In  Sir  Alfred  Lyall's  thoughtful  paper  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  August,  entitled  "  Frontiers  and  Protector- 
ates," there  is  not  very  much  that  is  new,  although  there 
is  much  that  is  thoughtful  and  suggestive.  He  points  out 
that,  while  England  has  always  had  protectorates  and 
frontiers,  the  new  factor  in  modem  days  is  the  delicate 
and  multiplied  responsibilities  created  by  the  close  con- 
nection between  the  central  government  and  the  local  ad- 
ministrators. In  old  days  the  East  Indian  Company  went 
to  war  on  its  own  account  with  Portugal,  and  the  whole 
government  was  absolutely  unconcerned  with  its  proceed- 
ings beyond  stipulating  that  the  King  and  the  Lord  High 
Admiral  should  have  their  fair  share  in  the  loot.  Sir  Al- 
fred Lyall  does  not  like  to  see  our  frontiers  going  forward. 
He  thinks,  with  St.  Aug^ustine,  that  to  carry  on  war  and 
to  extend  the  rule  by  subduing  nations  is,  to  bad  meU|  fe- 
licity,  but  to  good  men  a  necessity.    He  says:— 
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"  I  am  afraid  that  contiDual  expansion  has  become  part 
of  our  national  habits  and  modes  of  growth.  For  good  or 
for  ill,  England  has  become  what  she  is  in  the  world  by 
this  l^ind  of  adventurous  pioneering,  by  seeking  her  for- 
tunes in  the  out-lying  parts  of  the  earth,  by  taking  a  part 
in  the  unending  struggle  out  of  which  the  settlement  of 
the  political  world  is  evolved,  as  the  material  world  is 
evolved  out  of  the  jarring  forces  of  Nature.  It  is  this  con- 
stant opening  of  new  markets,  exploration  of  new  coun- 
tries, organizing  of  fresh  enterprises,  the  alternate  contest 
with  imd  pacification  of  rude  tribes  and  rulerships,  the 
necessity  of  guarding  our  possessions  and  staving  oflf  our 
enemies,  that  caused  the  steady  enlargement  of  our  bor- 
ders. And  it  seems  to  me,  though  the  prospect  is  a  very 
melancholy  one,  that  these  are  the  steps  by  which  the 
strong  nations  are  making  a  partition  of  the  lands  of  the 
weaker  races,  and  by  which  all  uncivilized  countries  will 
finally  be  distributed  imder  the  ascendency  of  the  three 
or  foyr  powerful  capitalist  communities  who  are  monopo- 
lizing the  world's  commerce. 

"  In  Europe  all  these  states,  except  England,  are,  for  the 
present,  restrained  and  their  forces  diverted  by  the  su- 
preme necessity  of  guarding  their  home  frontiers  from 
each  other,  by  mutual  distrust,  by  the  enormous  stand- 
ing armies,  and  by  the  system  of  conscription,  which  pur- 
sues emigrants  into  the  farthest  corner  over  which  their 
state  claims  authority.  But,  if  ever  there  came  a  general 
disarming  on  the  Continent,  leaving  an  immense  popula- 
tion free  to  turn  their  energies  and  capital  toward  what 
is  humorously  called  peaceful  enterprise,  we  may  expect 
to  see  the  contest  for  mines,  markets,  and  valuable  tribal 
lands  become  much  more  acute ;  and  then  England  will  no 
longer  have  such  an  easy  time  upon  her  innumerable  fron- 
tiers. The  old  continents  will  be  parcelled  out  into  pro- 
tectorates ;  the  inveterate  feuds  among  the  European  na- 
tions will  break  out  over  new  causes,  and  upon  fresh  fields, 
while  the  antique  societies  and  the  inferior  races  will  run 
much  risk  of  being  trampled  under  foot  by  the  inexorable 
progress  of  our  latest  civilization.  For  although  we  may 
be  sincerely  endeavoring  to  stave  off  and  delay  this  con- 
summation by  various  dilatory  and  benevolent  expedients, 
it  is  diflScult  to  resist  the  conclusion  from  experience,  that 
the  system  of  protectorates  implies  nothing  less  than  the 
gradual  assumption  of  all  the  risks  and  responsibilities  of 
ever-growing  sovereignty." 


DO  THE  AUSTRALIANS  HATE  ENGLAND  ? 

There  is  an  article,  melancholy  though  brightly  writ- 
t*»n,  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  Augiist,  which  em- 
IxKlies  a  half  truth  which  would  be  serious  if  it  were 
really  the  whole  truth.  Mr.  Christie  Murray,  an  Eng- 
lish journalist  who  has  been  on  a  lecturing  tour  through 
Australia,  has  s|)t>nt  two  years  among  its  people,  and  has 
come  back  with  the  Sydney  Bulletin  on  his  brain. 

"THE  MOST  MISCHIEVOUS  JOURNAL  IN  THE  WORLD." 

He  savs : — 

•*  Tlie  journal  just  named  is  very  capably  written  anti 
edited.  The  brightest  Australian  verse  and  the  l)est  Aus- 
tralian stories  find  their  way  into  its  columns.  Its  illus- 
trati«»ns  are  sometimes  brilliant,  though  the  high  standaitl 
is  not  always  maintained.  And  having  thus  spoken  an 
honest  mind  in  its  favor,  I  leave  myself  at  liberty  to  say 
that  it  is  probablj'  the  wrongest-headed  and  most  mis- 
chievous journal  in  the  world.  People  try  to  treat  it  as 
a  neglectable  quantity  when  they  disagree  with  it.  But  I 
have  seen  as  much  of  the  surface  of  the  country,  an<i  as 


much  of  its  people  as  most  men,  and  I  have  found  the  pes- 
tilent print  everywhere,  and  everywhere  have  found  it- 
influential.  It  loses  no  opportunity  of  degrading  all  things 
English  as  English.  England  and  the  Englishman  are  as 
red  rags  to  its  bull-headed  rage.  There  is  a  class  of  work- 
ingmen  who  take  its  absurdities  for  gospel,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  factors  in  the  growing  contempt  for  the  Mother 
Country  which  is  noticeable  amongst  uninstructed  Aus- 
tralians." 

No  doubt  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  this,  but  Uy 
regard  the  Thersites  of  the  Australian  press  as  if  it  in  any- 
real  way  represented  the  coming  conviction  of  the  Aus- 
tralian democracy  is  to  pay  Thersites  a  compliment  at  the 
expense  of  the  democracy  which  will  be  resented  at  the 
Antipodes. 

THE  WHITE  AUSTRALIAN  NATIVES. 

The  Australian  Natives'  Association,  which  sc  many 
people  in  this  country  persistently  confound  with  a  society 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  black  fellows — for  in  Eng- 
land a  native  never  means  a  colonist,  but  the  colored  man 
whom  the  colonist  dispossesses— oppresses  Mr.  Murray's 
imagination .    He  says : — 

"The  Association  is  large  and  powerful.  It  includes 
within  its  ranks  a  great  number  of  the  most  capable  of 
the  rising  men,  and  of  the  younger  of  those  already  risen. 
Speaking  broadly,  its  aspiration  is  for  a  separate  national 
life.  It  will  *cut  the  painter' — that  is  the  phrase— which 
ties  it  to  the  old  ship  of  state.  There  are  many  of  its 
members,  and  growing  in  numbers,  who  hate  England  and 
all  things  English.  There  are  men,  not  stigmatized  as 
dullards  or  as  fools,  who  publicly  oppose  the  teaching  of 
English  history  in  the  state  schools.  The  feeling  against 
England  is  not  a  fantastical  crank ;  it  is  a  movement  grow- 
ing yearly  in  strength.  The  strongest  current  of  Austral- 
ian feeling  is  setting  with  a  tide  of  growing  power  against 
the  Mother  Country.  That  this  statement  will  excite 
anger  and  derision  in  the  minds  of  many  Australians  is 
certain." 

The  Australians  who  will  be  excited  to  anger  and  de- 
rision by  this  statement  will  have  a  good  deal  to  say  for 
themselves.  At  the'  same  time  it  is  well  to  recc^nize  tjiat 
those  Anglophobists  of  the  Antipodes  have  some  reason  to 
complain  of  the  Mother  Country.  Mr.  Murray  specifies 
these  reasons,  one  of  the  chief  of  which  is  a  dread  of  im- 
migration. 

AUSTRALIAN   ANTIPATHY   TO  IMMIGRATION. 

"  England  is  the  one  country  in  the  world  which  could, 
under  existing  circumstances, or  under  circumstances  easily 
conceivable,  seek  to  send  any  appreciable  number  of  new 
people  into  the  colony.  Therefore,  England  is  to  be  feared 
and  hated,  and  any  scheme  which  may  be  promulgated  in 
favor  of  further  emigration  is  to  be  resisted  to  the  utter- 
most. Men  talk  of  war  as  the  answer  to  an  attempt  to 
deplete  by  emigration,  the  overcrowded  labor  markets  of 
the  home  country.  Australia  will  never,  except  under 
compulsion,  allow  any  large  body  of  Englishmen  to  enter 
into  possession  of  any  portion  of  her  territories.  The  ports 
for  emigration  on  a  large  scale  are  finally  and  definitely 
closed." 

That  Australians  object  to  undesirable  immig^rants  or  to 
a  mass  of  newcomers  landed  on  their  shores  in  quantities 
too  great  to  digest  is  no  doubt  true,  but  it  is  the  height  of 
fantastic  absurdity  to  imagine  that  three  miUion  people 
seated  round  the  rim  of  a  continent  which  is  capable  of 
carrying  at  least  a  hundred  million  can  ever  close  their 
gates  against  the  ovei*flow  of  the  population  of  an  over 
crowded  world. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF   THE  MONTH. 
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THE  GASCONS  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

Of  the  characteristics  of  ihe  Australians,  Mr.  Murray  has 
a  good  deal  to  say,  and  says  it  very  well.  The  Victorians, 
he  maintains,  are  the  Gascons  of  Australia;  and  he  tells 
the  following  characteristic  story  of  a  Victorian  at  West- 
minster Abbey  :— 

"  An  old  friend  of  his  father^s  was  his  cicerone  in  Lon- 
don and  took  him,  amongst  other  places,  to  Westminster 
Abbey.  *There,  my  young  friend, '  said  the  Englishman, 
when  they  had  explored  the  noble  old  building,  *you  have 
nothing  like  that  in  Australia.*  *My  word!'  said  the 
Colonial  export,  *no  fear !  You  should  just  see  the  Scotch 
church  at  Ballarat!' " 

AUSTRALIAN  CHARACTERISTICS. 

Mr.  Murray  questions  the  English  character  of  the  Aus- 
tralians, although  nothing  more  strikes  most  people,  in- 
cluding Americans,  than  the  fact  that  the  Australians  are 
really  Englishmen  under  a  milder  sky .    Mr .  Murray  says : — 

**  The  first  unescapable  belief  of  the  English  traveller  is 
that  the  Australian  is  a  transplanted  Englishman,  pure 
and  simple.  A  residence  of  only  a  few  months  kills  that 
opinion  outright.  Many  new  characteristics  present  them- 
selves. To  arrest  one  of  the  most  noticeable — there  is  per- 
haps no  such  pleasure-loving  and  pleasure-seeking  people 
in  the  world.  Again,  there  are  more  theatres  and  more 
theatre-goers  to  the  population  than  can  probably  be  found 
elsewhere." 

Mr.  Murray  implies,  although  he  does  not  assert  it  in  so 
many  words,  that  the  real  religion  of  the  Australians  is  a 
worship  of  athletics.  The  worship  that  is  accorded  to  suc- 
cessful athletes  is  in  excess  even  of  the  popularity  en- 
joyed by  Bob  Chambers,  of  Tyneside,  in  days  gone  by, 
or  by  Archer,  the  jockey,  in  more  recent  times  in  Eng- 
land. Yet  the  Australians,  although  given  to  the  worship 
of  athletes,  are  not  themselves  an  athletic  people. 

**The  worship  of  athleticism  breeds  a  professional  or 
semi-professional  class,  but  it  is  surprising  to  note  how 
little  an  effect  it  has  upon  the  crowd  of  city  people  who 
join  in  all  the  rites  of  adoration.'' 

Mr.  Murray  believes  in  Federation — that  is  federation  of 
the  Australians;  but  if,  as  he  seems  to  believe,  ihe  Sydney 
Bulletin  represents  the  inner  convictions  of  the  Austral- 
ian people,  federation  of  the  Australians  is  by  no  means 
likely  to  result  in  a  wider  system  of  federation  with  the 
English-speaking  people  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Murray  is  to  follow  this  paper  by  another,  which 
will  be  read  with  the  interest  naturally  excited  by  any 
one  who  is  fresh  from  the  scenes  which  he  describes,  even 
although  one  may  not  altogether  accept  his  sweeping  as- 
sertions as  to  the  trend  of  events.  Mr.  Adams  in  the  Fort- 
nightly  takes  the  same  view,  but  much  more  strongly. 


MURAT  HALSTEAD  ON  BISMARCK. 

**The  most  potential  character  and  striking  figure  in 
history  since  Napoleon  I.  is  Prince  Bismarck."  This  open- 
ing sentence  epitomizes  Murat  Halstead's  article  on  ^  Prince 
Bismarck,"  in  the  Cosmopolitan  for  August.  Murat  Hal- 
stead  has  bivouacked  with  the  great  Teuton,  has  known 
him  personally,  nay  more,  has  uttered  bona  mots  pleasing 
in  tiie  ears  of  the  prince,  and  in  short  has  a  personal  point 
of  view  which  may  explain  what  might  otherwise  be 
deemed  an  excess  of  hero-worship. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  article  is  its 
sketch  of  the  cartoon-history  of  the  ex-Chancellor.  ^It 
is  fortunate  for  Bismarck  that  he  has  been  idealized  in  his 
caricatures;  and  nowhere  has  pen  or  pencil  done  him 
more   flattering  justice  than  in  the  work   of  Wilhelm 


Scholz,  on  the  comic  paper  of  Berlin— the  Kladdera- 
datsch.  A  collection  of  his  Bismarck  cartoons  fills  an 
attractive  volume.  It  was  the  humorous  grotesquerie  of 
Scholz  that  evolved  the  three  hairs  of  Bismarck*s  bald 
head,  which  in  the  course  of  artistic  exaggeration  became 
so  famous  and  portentous.  In  a  few  of  the  early  draw- 
ings of  Bismarck  in  the  Kladderadaiach  he  appears  as  a- 
strikingly  handsome  yoimg  man  with  a  full  beard ;  and  in 
the  last  one,  the  prince,  holding  a  carpet-bag  In  his  hand 
and  attended  by  his  big  dog,  taking  his  leave,  hands  the 
three  hairs  to  the  humorous  embodiment  of  art,  as  he 
shall  not  want  them  in  the  country." 

There  are  a  dozen  well-selected  cartoons  reproduced  in 
the  Cosmopolitan.  It  seems  strange  to  us  at  first  thought, 
as  Mr.  Halstead  remarks,  that  from  1860  on  until  the 
emperor  Napoleon  III.  withdrew  from  the  political  arena, 
he  was  always  represented  in  the  caricatures  as  sui)erior 
in  importance  and  strength  to  Bismarck.  But  from  1870 
on  this  is  all  changed,  and  the  *^  Iron  Chancellor  becomes 
the  mighty  man  who  sports  with  the  bur^  'ns  that  crush 
others,  and  has  his  days  of  fulness  of  glory  and  power." 

Mr.  Halstead  is  all  but  vehement  in  his  protests  that 
Bismarck  has  not  been  consigned  to  oblivion.  **  The  old 
man,  with  his  big  hat  and  coat,  dog  and  stick,  stalking 
about  his  estate,  at  home  at  last  in  the  coimtry,  and 
refusing  to  consent  to  the  abject  doctrine  that  he  must  be 
still  because  he  has  ceased  to  hold  the  scales  of  artificial 
power,  was  never  more  interesting.  It  is  an  error  to 
speak  of  his  downfall.  He  is  himself.  He  knows  how  he 
wiU  stand  in  history.  ...  He  has  been  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  every  word  he  utters  will  be  heard  round  the 
world." 


THE  MAKING  OF  GERMANY. 

• 

There  is  a  good  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  July 
on  "The  Msdcing  of  Germany,"  which  is  interesting  not 
only  on  account  of  its  subject,  but  also  because  of  the  ideas 
which  it  suggests  as  to  what  is  needed  to  make  the  English- 
speaking  world,  which  at  present  stands  almost  as  much 
in  need  of  unification  as  Germany  did  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  At  the  beginning  of  last  century,  Germany  was 
divided  into  three  hundred  sovereign  territories,  of  which 
eighty  were  not  of  more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  ex- 
tent. The  reviewer  asks,  how  has  the  chaos  become  cosmos 
which  now  exists  ?  What  creative  power  worked  this  mir- 
acle?   He  answers  his  own  question  as  follows : — 

"  The  primordial  foimt  of  being  is  that  Logos,  Intellectus, 
Vernunft,  Reason,  which  is,  in  the  strictest  sense.  Divine. 
That  it  is  that  has  built  up  the  great  Teutonic  nation. 
The  political  unity,  so  recently  wrought  with  blood  and 
iron,  is  but  the  symbol  and  the  pledge  of  the  intellectual, 
the  moral,  the  spiritual  unity  achieved  by  thought.  It  hs 
the  outward  visible  sign  of  the  national  consciousness 
which  has  been  called  into  existence  by  an  illustrious  suc- 
cession of  thinkers  from  the  days  of  Leibnitz  to  our  own 
day. 

"  The  real  makers  of  Germany  are  the  philosophers  and 
poets  at  whom  we  have  briefly  glanced,  ajid  the  smaller 
men  who  sat  at  their  feet  and  disseminated  their  teach- 
ing. With  Leibnitz  the  line  of  ^light  and  leading '  be- 
gins. In  Lessing  we  salute  the  first  German  classic. 
Goethe  and  Schiller  create  a  literature  which  is  the  com- 
mon heritage  and  priceless  treasure  of  the  Fatherland, 
binding  it  in  intellectual  solidarity.  Kant  establishes  the 
ethical  unity  of  his  country  upon  the  adamantine  founda- 
tion of  the  transcendental  morality.  Hegel  supplies  the 
cohesive  doctrine  of  political  science,  and  exhibits  the  type 
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of  the  State  in  which  the  men  of  action  were  to  complete 
the  unifying  work  of  the  men  of  thought." 

When  the  poets  and  philosophers  had  done  their  work 
Prussia  undertook  to  fulfil  their  prophecies,  and  Stein,  who 
was  dominated  by  the  idea  of  tiie  duty  which  men  owed 
to  their  country,  evoked  the  moral  force  which  unified 
Germany.    The  reviewer  concludes  as  follows : — 

*' '  "What  is  a  nation ?  *  From  the  point  of  view  of  history, 
a  nation  is  the  development  of  a  race  by  various  processes 
of  expansion.  Consanguinity  is  its  starting-point.  Local 
contiguity,  community  of  language,  and  common  polit- 
ical institutions  are  conspicuous  among  its  actual  condi- 
tions. But  the  real  principle  of  its  unity  is  spi  ritual .  Con- 
sciousness is  realized  only  in  corporate  existence.  No 
doubt  a  common  religious  creed  and  cult  afford  the  best 
expression  of  that  conununity  of  thought  and  will  which 
constitutes  a  nation.  The  *  complete  union  of  Church  and 
State^  cannot  be  realized  in  an  age  of  religious  disunity  such 
as  this.  And,  that  being  so,  the  best  substitute  for  it  is  a 
common  morality,  based  upon  the  only  possible  foundation 
of  supersensuous  truth.  Such  a  morality,  if  not  capable, 
like  religion,  of  being  embodied  in  a  polity,  and  in  outward 
acts  of  worship,  yet  permeates  the  manners  and  forms  the 
character  of  a  people.  Germany  possesses  it.  Germany 
possesses,  too,  a  common  tongue,  a  conmion  literature, 
common  traditions,  common  aspirations;  a  patriot  army 
where  every  man  must  serve  his  country  and  receive  the 
priceless  blessing  of  military  discipline ;  political  institu- 
tions which  afford  orderly  expression  to  popular  sentiment, 
and  guarantee  to  all  a  rational  amount  of  individual 
freedom :  and  a  royal  house — true  kings  of  men — in  which 
the  national  life  is  centred  and  expressed.  This  is  what 
Germany— a  century  ago  so  chaotic  and  impotent — has 
now  become;  *  whole  in  herself,  a  common  good*  to  her 
children;  a  bulwark  of  law  and  order  among  peoples 
given  over  to  anarchy  and  self-government  by  the  basest; 
a  *  noble  and  puissant  nation.*" 


WILLIAM   11.   OF  GERMANY. 

The  original  conception  of  the  ruler  was  the  King,  the 
K6nig  or  Koxinig^  the  man  who  can;  and  the  present  Ger- 
man Emperor  seems  to  present  a  rare  and  remarkable 
case  of  social  atavism.  Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow  has  writ- 
ten in  the  Century  for  August  an  interesting  collection  of 
his  personal  impressions  and  opinions  of  the  Emperor  and 
his  work,  which  paper  cannot  by  any  euphemism,  how- 
ever,  be  called  "  A  Sketch  of  the  First  Three  Years  of  his 
Reign." 

The  entirely  eulogistic  tone  that  Mr.  Bigelow  assumes  in 
every  phase  of  his  subject  would  arouse  our  sus|)icions 
were  it  not  the  evident  object  of  his  article  to  combat  the 
adverse  reports,  many  of  them  utter  fabrications,  which 
have  been  called  forth  by  the  wholesome  innovations  of 
William  II.  As  for  the  great  and  undoubted  popularity 
of  the  Kaiser,  Mr.  Bigelow  ascribes  it  to  three  causes: 

^  First.  He  has  courage. 

^  Second.  He  is  honest. 

**•  Third.  He  is  a  thorough  German. 

"  If  the  whole  country  had  to  vote  to-morrow  for  a  leader 
embodying  the  qualities  they  most  desired,  their  choice 
would  fall  unquestionably  on  their  present  constitutional 
ruler.  Perhaps  the  virtues  I  have  specified  appear  com- 
monplace, and  will  be  taken  for  granted  by  the  reader ; 
but  an  emperor  must  be  compared  with  others  in  the 
same  trade." 

THC  EMPEROR  UNDER8TAICDS  HIS  ^USIKESS. 

Mr.  Bigelow  considers  the  Kaiser^s  virtues  epitomized  in 
the  remark  of  a  friend,  ^  He  has  a  genuine  Yankee  head 


on  him."  ^ Since  Frederick  the  Great,  no  king  of  Prussia 
has  understood  his  business  like  this  Elmperor.  He  knows 
the  routine  of  the  public  offices  from  having  sat  on  office 
stools.  He  knows  what  material  development  means 
from  a  practical  inspection  of  foundries,  mills,  shipyards, 
irrigating  works,  canals,  factories,  and  the  rest  of  the 
places  where  the  strength  of  a  nation  largely  displays  it- 
self. Ho  knows  the  army  from  having  carried  a  knap- 
sack, obeyed  his  superiors,  and  worked  his  way  up  like 
the  every -day  I*ru8sian." 

THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  POSITION  OF  THE  THRONE. 

With  a  candor  that  seems  to  be  one  of  his  marked  char- 
acteristics, William  made  before  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, shortly  after  ascending  the  throne,  a  declaration 
of  intentions.  ^  I  am  far,"  said  he,  ^ from  wishing  to  dis- 
turb the  iaith  of  the  people  in  the  permanency  of  our 
constitutional  position  by  efforts  to  enlarge  the  royal 
prerogative.  The  present  rights  of  the  Crown,  so  long  as 
they  are  not  invaded,  are  sufficient  to  assure  the  amount 
of  monarchical  influence  required  by  Prussia,  according 
to  the  present  state  of  things,  according  to  its  position  in 
the  Empire,  and  according  to  the  feelings  and  associations 
of  the  people.  It  is  my  opinion  that  our  constitution  con- 
tains a  just  and  useful  distribution  of  the  co-operation  of 
the  different  political  forces,  and  I  shall,  on  that  account, 
and  not  merely  because  of  my  oath  of  office,  maintain  and 
direct  it." 

THE  EMPEROR  AS  A  SOLDIER. 

He  has  made  a  careful  study  of  modem  military  tactics, 
has  worked  his  way  along  in  the  regular  army,  and  on 
the  occasion  of  the  grand  autumn  manoeuvres  of  1888 
took  a  chief  part  in  the  handling  of  the  tremendous  corps 
during  the  seven  days  "  fighting"  in  an  unknown  country. 
Mr.  Bigelow  reproves  the  penny-a-liners,  and  more  re- 
sponsible people  too,  who  made  such  stock  of  the  natural 
mistake  occurring  in  the  conduct  of  certain  of  the  move- 
ments. ^  He  was  learning  to  use  his  great  military  ma- 
chine, and  every  German  f  3lt  better  at  hearing  that  their 
Kaiser  showed  talent  for  his  work.  What  if  he  did  mis- 
calculate the  exact  front  that  a  division  should  occupy  in 
an  attack?  What  if  he  did  bring  his  cavalry  a  bit  too 
soon  upon  the  enemy's  infantry?  The  very  fact  of  his 
doing  so  on  this  occasion  was  the  best  assurance  that  it 
would  not  happen  in  real  war." 

In  strengthening  his  boundaries,  the  peaceful  acquisition 
of  Heligoland  gave  to  Germany  what  Gibraltar  is  to 
Spain,  "and  much  more."  It  is  hard  even  with  pro- 
nounced Teutonic  sympathies  to  acquiesce  in  Mr.  Bigelow  *s 
contemptuous  allusions  to  France,  "  snarling  over  Alsace- 
Lorraine,"  in  the  same  paper  that  he  attempts  to  justify 
William*8  exhortation,  "  Let  us  rather  lose  our  eighteen 
army  corps  and  forty-two  million  inhabitants  on  the  field 
than  give  up  a  single  stone  of  that  which  my  father  and 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  have  won." 
•  Before  he  had  been  a  year  on  the  throne,  the  Emperor 
had  a  bout  with  the  labor  problem,  and  received  per- 
sonally deputations  of  employers  and  striking  workmen. 
**  He  spoke  to  each  practically,  briefly,  sharply.  He  did 
not  pat  the  employers  on  the  back  and  order  the  work- 
ingmen  about  their  business,  nor  did  he  seek  to  curry 
favor  with  the  mob.  .  .  .  What  he  said  to  each  gave  no 
pleasure  to  either,  but  spoken  as  it  was,  honestly  and  for 
the  good  of  both,  it  has  given  workmen  and  their  em- 
ployers throughout  Germany  a  feeling  of  confidence  in 
the  Government  as  a  judge  in  matters  industrial."  The 
German,  too,  loves  a  "man  who  aint  afeard." 

Finally,  this  monarch  of  all  work  has  been  trying  his 
hand  at  reforming  educational  methods.    To  »  d^egation 
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of  university  professors  who  met  him  in  1889,  he  said, 
**  The  more  thoroughly  and  energetically  the  people  under- 
stand history,  the  more  clearly  will  they  imderstand  their 
position ;  and  in  this  way  they  will  be  trained  to  united 
feeling  in  the  presence  of  great  undertakings." 

To  his  many  solid  acquirements  the  Emperor  adds,  ac- 
-cording  to  Mr.  Bigelow,  the  rare  accomplishment  of  being 
An  exceptionally  fine  after-dinner  speaker.  Mr.  Bigelow 
says  he  has  no  superior  in  Germany,  and  more  than  inti- 
mates that  he  would  hold  his  own  with  our  own  Depews 
And  Curtises. 


THE  CHILIAN   STRUGGLE. 

Ricardo  L.  Trumbull,  agent  of  the  Chilian  congressional 
government,  makes  out  a  strong  case,  in  the  August 
forum^  against  President  Joe^  Manuel  Balmaceda.  The 
struggle  in  Chili  had  its  origin,  it  would  appear,  in  Bal- 
maceda^s  attempt  to  sell  the  government  nitrate  beds  of 
TTarapaca  to  himself  and  company  as  buyers. 

BALMACEDA  THE  DICTATOR. 

As  the  constitution  does  not  permit  the  president  to 
succeed  himself,  and  as  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  project  that  his  successor  should  favor  the  scheme, 
Balmaceda  attempted  through  ihe  exercise  of  his  political 
X>atronage  to  name  him.  His  first  move  was  to  dismiss 
his  cabinet,  during  a  recess  of  Congress,  and  replace  it 
"With  one  composed  of  his  own  creatures.  Cong^ress  when 
it  met  passed  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  cabinet,  but  the 
president  insisted  on  maintaining  his  ministry.  It  then 
refused  to  pass  a  bill  authorizing  the  collection  of  taxes 
until  the  president  appointed  a  ministry  acceptable  to  that 
body.  To  which  obstruction  Balmaceda  gave  way  only 
temporarily.  The  new  ministry  which  was  formed  he 
obliged  to  resign  at  the  end  of  two  months.  Congress, 
'Which  had  just  assembled,  he  dissolved  and  named  another 
personal  cabinet. 

THE  STRUGGLE  IN  EARIOCST. 

"  From  the  day  in  which  the  President  closed  Congress — 
the  5th  of  October,  1890 — he  began  active  preparation  for 
his  coup'd^iiat.  The  police  force  was  everywhere  dis- 
missed or  imprisoned.  Public  assemblies  were  broken  up 
hy  his  police,  who  shot  down  the  citizens;  men  of  the 
highest  standing  were  imprisoned  without  cause ;  the  right 
of  public  meeting  was  taken  away."  In  order  to  give  his 
government  some  semblance  of  legality  he  abrogated  the 
•electoral  laws  and  ordered  election  to  be  held  for  a  con- 
stituent assembly  in  order  to  reform  the  constitution, 
^ which, "as  Sefior  Trumbull  says,  "nobody  but  himself 
had  violated."  The  citizens  of  Chili  rallied  to  the  support 
of  Congress,  and  the  officers  and  men  of  the  navy  without 
an  exception  offered  their  services.  All  the  leading  gen- 
erals and  many  of  the  other  officers  of  the  regular  army 
Also  went  over  to  the  side  of  Congress,  but  the  soldiery  as 
A  body  remained  in  the  hire  of  Balmaceda. 

THE  PARTY  OP  CONGRESS. 

Seftor  Trumbull  in  conclusion  describes  the  resources 
and  strength  of  the  congressional  government  and  pleads 
forcibly  for  the  recognition  of  its  claim  to  belligerency. 
**  Although  struggling  imder  great  disadvantages,  the  party 
of  Congress  now  holds  the  territory  extending  from  the 
northern  boundary  of  Chili  to  the  29th  degree  of  south 
latitude.  This  territory  comprises  the  four  richest  prov- 
inces, constituting  one  half  the  territory  of  the  Republic, 
and  yielding  two  thirds  of  the  yearly  revenue.  There  is 
A  regularly  established  government  in  the  form  of  a  junta 
composed  of  Don  Waldo  Silva,  vice-president  of  the  Sen- 
ate,  Don.R.Barros  Luco,  president  of  the  Chamber  of 


Deputies,  and  Don  J.Montt,  commander  of  the  navy. 
This  junta  has  been  organized  since  last  April,  and  has 
a  regular  cabinet.  From  a  military  point  of  view,  the 
congressional  government  is  certainly  as  strong  as  that  of 
Balmaceda.  It  has  a  well -disciplined  army  and  a  navy 
that  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the  dictator.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  Congressional  party  is  an  organization 
sufficiently  regular  and  responsible  to  command  the  respect 
of  foreigners  as  well  as  of  Chilians.  It  maintains  com- 
mercial relations  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  It 
holds  in  peaceful  and  undisputed  possession  one  half  the 
territory  of  Chili,  yielding  more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
revenue  of  the  whole  country.  The  portion  of  Chili  under 
Congressional  control,  in  virtue  of  its  population,  its 
resources,  and  the  character  of  its  government,  is  entitled 
to  be  considered  a  state,  for  it  has  demonstrated  its  ability 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  one." 


THE  NIHILIST  COLONY  IN  PARIS. 

J.  H.  Rosny's  article  on  "Nihilists  in  Paris,"  in  Har- 
per^ s  for  August,  will  revolutionize  the  ideas  that  most 
people  have  of  the  Nihilist.  The  writer  has  visited  the 
homes  of  the  individual  refugees,  has  conversed  with  them 
on  their  life  and  their  wrongs,  and  returns  unscathed  to 
characterize  them  as  *^good,  honest  men,  moved  by  an 
estimable  spirit  of  solidarity,  studious,  modest  in  their 
tastes,  men  whose  beliefs  rarely  reach  the  point  of  fanati- 
cism, although  they  have  shown  that  they  know  how  to 
die  like  heroes,  and  to  offer  their  lives  as  a  holocaust  to 
their  party." 

There  are  not  more  than  sixty  Nihilists  proper  in  the 
French  capital;  they  live  in  the  quiet  secluded  southwest 
portion  of  the  city,  and  make  scanty  livings  through 
minor  journalistic  occupations,  book-keeping  etc.  Some 
of  them  have  done  fine  work  during  their  exile,  vide  "  La 
Russie  Politique  et  Sociale,"  by  Tikhomiroff,  Stepniak's 
"  La  Russie  Soutferaine,"  and  many  translations  of  Tolstoi, 
Dostotevski,  and  others.  Their  work  is  interfered  with, 
even  in  such  innocent  directions  as  these  would  seem,  by 
the  exasperating  surveillance  constantly  exercised  by  the 
French  mouchards  and  Russian  spies.  This  scrutiny  was 
doubled  after  the  assassination,  last  year,  of  General 
Sfeliverstoff  by  Padlewsky,  and  has  still  more  increased 
during  the  present  wave  of  Russophilism  in  France. 

Mr.  Rosny  scouts  the  notion  of  any  mysterious  and  ten*i- 
ble  organization  existing  among  the  refugees.  He  stig- 
matizes the  reports  of  such  as  a  device  of  the  official 
press  to  arouse  popular  feeling  and  justify  government 
persecution.  In  general,  the  ways  and  means  of  tlie 
government  procedure  against  the  refugees,  as  painted  by 
the  writer,  have  anything  but  a  pleasant  savor. 

^  At  one  time  it  is  some  apocryphal  proclamation ;  at 
another,  a  report  of  revolutionary  lectures.  .  .  .  Then 
again, there  is  the  campaign  of  anonymous  letters,  of  forged 
letters  and  personal  denunciations.  The  letters  contain 
either  insults  which  are  supposed  to  be  addressed  by  one 
refugee  to  another,  or  fanciful  narratives,  or  pretended 
rendezvouses,  and  in  most  cases  calumnies,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  cause  the  refugees  to  distrust  one  another. 
The  mouchards  sometimes  act  directly.  They  speak  to 
the  Nihilists  and  declare  that  they  are  sick  of  the  business, 
or  else  that  they  want  to  take  vengeance  on  somebody ; 
then  they  mention  facts  connected  with  the  Russian  and 
French  police,  and  in  the  end  denounce  the  supposed 
traitors. " 

A  NIHILIST  AT  HOME. 

Mr.  Rosny  describes  the  chief  of  the  refugees  personally ; 
and  some  exceedingly  strong  portrait-sketches  accompany 
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fab  dencTiptioa.    Let  ns  md  of  a  specimoa  Nihilist  in  his 
lair. 

**  5cxt  we  win  Tint  a  little  lodging  in  a  new  bonne  near 
thrf;  Pare  de  MontArjura.  The  ho*t  is  an  energetic  type  of 
the  grand  RtuMan.  His  bine  eyes  are  lively,  his  features 
n^TTons,  his  forehead  mrruunded  by  blond  hair.  This 
man  is  a  noble,  and  comes  of  a  rich  family,  many  of  whose 
members  hare  held  eminent  ofiloes.  By  his  conversion  to 
the  revolutionists  he  lost  his  position  as  a  naval  officer, 
t^jgeiher  with  considerate  inheritances,  and  is  now  poor 
and  an  exile.  For  a  short  while  he  had  a  brilliant  position 
in  Bulgaria  as  chief  of  the  flotilla;  bat  at  the  moment  of 
the  crnKpiracies  he  coold  not  make  up  his  mind  either  to 
aljaudon  the  government  or  to  take  severe  measures 
againxt  the  i^otteni,  and  so  sent  in  his  resignation  and 
returned  to  suffer  on  French  soil.  Thus  he  is  here  in  a 
CTflTier  of  Paris,  with  a  wife  and  two  children.  Neither 
jr/umalinn  nor  his  knowledge  as  an  electrician,  nor  his 
KuMfian  le«Mons,  suffice  for  his  subsistence.  I  remember 
with  enujtion  one  icy  morning  in  January,  when  I  called 
at  his  lodging,  and  had  a  long  conversation  with  him. 
'H'ith  his  small  aristocratic  hands  he  took  the  coals  and 
threw  thera  on  the  Are,  or  cut  up  with  a  knife  a  little 
dral  box,  the  fragments  of  which  quickened  the  flames. 
Mf^anwhilo  he  told  me  about  companions  that  had  died  or 
liH>n  hung,  sinister  and  mysterious  stories  of  the  unparal- 
leled tyranny  of  the  police  over  all  those  who  think  and 
reason  in  the  great  fatherland  of  the  Blavs.  His  child 
was  playing  with  us,  his  wife  served  us  with  sweet  per- 
fumAl  tea,  and  I  felt  inflnitely  sad  in  thinking  that  be 
might  have  l^een  rich,  favored,  and  f^ted,  and  that  he 
hac]  sacriflced  all  this  rather  than  bow  beneath  the  yoke 
of  the  autocrat." 


NEW   YORK'S  ARAB  COLONY. 

In  New  York  there  is,  writes  Voftn  FeU  Znm  Meer^  a 
curious  colony  of  foreigners,  which  for  the  last  five  years 
at  any  rate  has  neither  increased  nor  diminished  in  num- 
liers,  though  not  one  fourth  of  the  people  who  were  mem- 
Ijers  of  the  community  five  years  ago  live  there  at  the 
presen  moment.  Those  who  have  left  have  returned  to 
their  native  country ;  indeed,  they  only  went  to  New  York 
to  make  money,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  attained  their  ob- 
ject turned  their  backs  on  the  great  city.  They  are  gen- 
erally known  as  the  Arab  Colony,  though  in  reality  they 
are  Syrians,  Armenians,  and  Turks.  The  "  king"  of  the 
colony  is  a  certain  M.  Bhrabel,  who  has  been  there  the 
longest,  and  who  intends  remaining  too.  His  possessions 
are  said  to  be  as  great  as  those  of  half  the  others  put  to- 
gether, and  for  an  Arab  ho  is  a  rich  man.  The  colony  is 
composed  of  500  {)ersonB  who  have  settled  in  Washington 
and  Greenwich  streets,  in  the  numerous  little  old  two- 
»*torl«l  houses  -with  basements,  and  everywhere  dirt  is 
supreme. 

As  soon  as  a  colonist  lands  at  New  York,  he  goes  straight 
to  the  colony,  and  receives  a  hearty  welcome.  He  states 
what  money  he  has,  and  after  he  has  been  told  how  he 
must  lH>have  in  America,  he  is  conducteil  to  a  merchant 
and  Is  shown  how  he  can  invest  his  money  in  toys  and 
otlior  trifles.  He  is  then  provided  with  a  card  with  his 
New  York  address,  and  that  he  may  begin  his  trade  at 
oncH'  he  is  put  on  any  of  the  steamers  for  Brooklyn  or 
New  Jersey,  and  in  case  he  cannot  find  his  way  back,  he 
prcKluces  his  card  and  is  directed  accordingly. 

But  a  little  English  the  Arab  must  know  of  course.  If 
he  has  not  acquired  it  before  his  arrival  in  the  New  World, 
he  is  detained  a  few  days  at  New  York,  and  if  he  is  too 
stupid  to  learn  what  he  requires  to  know  he  stays  there 


altogether,  and  his  kinsmen  bay  him  American  dress  and 
set  him  up  in  bosineas  somewhere  about  Broadway.  If  b& 
sticks  to  his  Oriental  dress,  his  wares  consist  of  cnictfixes« 
rosaries,  jewd  boxes,  etc.  But  those  who  go  on  to  New 
Jersey  retain  their  Oriented  costume.  They  makesoooess- 
ful  hawkers,  and  will  mangle  their  English  and  Arabic 
for  an  hour  at  a  time  to  sell  soma  article.  Wbenthedoor 
is  shut  in  their  face,  they  knock  again  after  a  little  while 
and  apcdogize  so  humbly  that  no  one  has  the  courage  to 
turn  them  rudely  away  again.  If  an  Arab  has  not  enough 
money  to  start  his  business  independently,  he  sdls  on  com- 
miasion,  getting  ten  per  cent,  of  his  i'<eoei|its  for  himself. 
But  the  sly  Oriental  soon  perceives  how  matters  stand,  and 
takes  care  to  pocket  ten  percent,  more.  For  an  Arab  two 
or  three  thousand  dollars  is  a  fortune,  and  if  these  colo- 
nists are  at  all  lucky  they  can  make  it  in  five  or  six  years, 
when  they  invariably  return  to  their  own  country.  They 
are  a  peaceful  people  in  general.  One  Arab  doctor 
treats  the  whole  colony,  and  when  a  member  is  seriously 
ill  he  iB  nursed  gratis  at  one  of  the  hospitals  of  the  town. 
At  an  early  age  the  children  begin  to  work.  First  they 
learn  how  to  cook,  and  then  they  are  sent  out  as  peddlera 
in  the  streets. 


THE  AFRICAN   MADNESS. 
A  Politics]  Epidemic.        By  Max  Nordaa. 

In  the  Asiatic  Quarterly  for  July,  Max  Nordau  has  an 
article  entitled  "Rabies  Africana:  The  Degeneration  of 
Europeans  in  Africa."  Nordau  declares  that  the  zeal  for 
annexing  African  territory  is  a  mental  epidemic,  which  is 
most  deadly  in  those  from  whom  mental  health,  wisdom, 
and  self-control  might  have  been  expected.  He  attributes 
this  mental  curse  to  two  causes:  the  hypocrites  and  the 
cynics.  The  hypocrites  say  they  take  Africa  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  natives,  and  the  cynics  say  that  we  pocket  Africa 
for  our  own  profit.  Nordau  declares  that  the  only  Euro- 
pean ciUture  which  we  bring  to  the  African^s  rum,  and 
if  its  importation  was  forbidden  half  the  interest  in  Afri- 
can culture  would  disappear.  In  order  to  enable  them  to 
buy  strong  drink  they  have  to  work.  Why  should  the 
negro  work  harder  than  he  does  at  present*  Why  give 
him  a  taste  for  intoxicants  and  cotton  rags,  which  increases 
labor  from  which  he  is  at  present  enviably  free.  As  for 
the  preaching  of  Christianity  to  the  Africans,  Nordaa 
thinks  that  many  of  them  are  capable  of  giving  lessons  in 
patience  and  toleration  to  more  than  one  of  the  Ehiropean 
nations  who  want  to  civilize  them.  •  As  for  the  slave  trade^  • 
that  is  largely  due  to  the  European  greed  for  ivory,  and 
its  suppi'essiou  is  rendered  impossible  by  European  jeal- 
ousies. Leaving  the  hypocrites  he  then  turns  to  the  cynics, 
and  asks  what  hope  they  have  of  ever  making  money  out 
of  their  possessions.  So  far  as  they  have  gone  at  present 
it  would  be  cheaper  for  the  taxpayer  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  the  African  soldiers  and  officials  and  keep  them  in 
Europe.  Colonization  is  out  of  the  question  in  tropical 
Africa : — 

"The  incer-tropical  countries  of  Africa  do  not  allow  of 
permanent  European  settlements,  industrial  operations, 
and  the  establisliment  of  families.  A  German  traveller 
has  graphically  said:  'Where  there  is  water  in  Africa,  and 
something  can  gix)w,  there  the  climate  is  murderous. 
Where  the  climate  is  healthy,  there  is  no  water,  and  noth> 
ing  can  grow. ' 

"  The  most  virile  white  people  degenerate  in  hot  regions 
in  a  few  generations,  until  they  become  scarcely  more  than 
the  shadows  of  their  ancestors,  if  they  do  not  die  out  en- 
tirely from  liai'renness  and  disease.  This  was  the  fate  of 
the  noble  Vandals ;   as  Germanic  giants  they  conquered 
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Carthage  and  a  hundred  years  later,  as  whining  weak- 
lings, they  were  driven  out  by  wretched  Byzantines.  The 
settlers  between  the  ti*opie8  not  only  fail  to  advance  the 
civilization  which  they  have  brought,  but  they  soon  have 
nothing  left  of  their  birthright  except  a  debased  language 
and  the  self-conceit  of  caste,  none  of  the  distinctive  phys- 
ical or  intellectual  features  of  which  have  been  retained. 
The  equator  will  become  in  case  of  European  immigration 
a  fearful  caldron  for  human  flesh  to  melt  and  evaporate  in. 
It  will  be  a  revival  of  the  ancient  Moloch-worship.  The 
nations  of  the  temperate  zone  will  cast  a  portion  of  their 
children  into  the  jaws  of  the  flery  furnace,  and  thus  man- 
age to  retain  room  for  the  remainder.  Of  the  selected, 
healthy,  robust,  and  cheerful  Europeans  in  Dar-ee-Salaam 
two  out  of  three  were  ill ;  and  it  is  to  such  countries  that 
Europeans  are  to  go  as  colonib-ts  who  belong  to  a  class  in 
which  Dr.  Kohlstock^s  ideal  of  health  is  hardly  ever 
reached !  Those  who  preach  to  Europeans  the  advisabil- 
ity of  settling  in  Africa  can  only  have  one  object  in  view : 
to  rid  Europe  of  people  who  are  in  their  way ;  but  in  that 
case  it  would  be  more  honest,  and  hardly  more  cruel,  to 
embark  the  wretches  of  whom  it  is  desired  to  clear  Europe, 
and  to  scuttle  the  ships  on  the  high  seas.  Colonization  of 
the  intertropical  regions  of  Africa  with  the  white  man  can 
never  be  can*ied  into  effect.  If  the  schemes  should  suc- 
ceed in  enticing  Europeans,  the  lot  of  the  victims  cannot 
be  doubtful." 


HEREDITY   IN   MEN   AND  NATIONS. 
A  French  Dialogue. 

M.  L^on  Daudet  is  about  to  publish  a  book  under  the 
title  given  above.  It  is  to  cousist  of  three  dialogues  on 
no  less  a  subject,  apparently,  than  human  life;  and  he 
has  given  one  of  these  dialogues  to  the  Nouvelle  Revxie. 
The  first  part  of  it  appeared  in  the  Revue  for  June  15th; 
it  is  completed  in  the  number  for  July  1st. 

The  dialogue  is  conducted  by  an  artist,  a  doctor,  and  a 
soldier—intended,  doubtless,  to  typify  the  man  of  sensa- 
tions, the  man  of  intellect,  and  the  man  of  action ;  and 
each  subject,  as  they  touch  it,  is  treated  to  some  extent 
from  the  three  points  of  view.  They  discuss  all  sorts  of 
subjects,  beginning  with  the  mind  and  the  effect  upon  it 
of  heredity  as  observable  in  individuals  and  nations. 
Traban,  the  doctor,  inclines  to  divide  people  into  two 
classes,  the  predestinate  who  have  been  cast  in  so  strong 
a  mould  that  from  birth  to  death  they  scarcely  change, 
.and  varying  with  them  the  direct  inheritance  of  one 
q)ecial  set  of  ancestors ;  this  type  should  be  looked  for 
by  preference  in  remote  and  isolated  districts  where,  if 
those  conditions  have  prevailed  for  many  generations,  it 
will  usually  be  found  that  the  inhabitants  have  not  only 
a  physical  but  a  moral  resemblance  to  each  other ;  hence, 
of  course,  by  development  national  charactenstics.  To 
this  other  class  of  mankind  he  gives  the  name  of  Versa- 
tiles.  These  are  the  complex  natures  in  which  many 
currents  of  heredity  meet,  and  who,  being  impelled  to  give 
expi^ession  to  each  in  turn,  pass  through  amazing  trans- 
formations of  character.  Every  one  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  in  children  the  phases  of  physical 
resemblance,  first  to  one  pai*eut  and  then  to  another, 
through  which  they  pass.  Tlie  attentive  observer  will, 
probably,  ofteu  have  noted  some  con*esix)nding  moral 
change. 

NATIONAL  CHARACTERISTICS. 

The  discussion,  carried  on  with  interest,  leads  naturally 
to  a  classification  of  the  predominant  qualities  of  the 
leading  European  races.  Traban  declares,  as  the  scientific 
man  is  bound  to  do,  that  between  English,  French,  and 


German  there  can  be  no  question  of  superiority,  but  only 
of  difference.  Some  excellent  definitions  of  the  prevailing 
characteristics  of  the  three  races  follow. 

The  German  subjective  love  of  theory  and  the  abstract 
is  contrasted  with  the  objective  English  devotion  to 
experiment  and  the  real.  The  two  currents  are  traced 
through  the  science  and  history  of  both  nations,  and  then 
we  get  this  description  of  the  French : — 

"  We  have  the  highest  intelligence  in  Europe.  We  are 
the  intellectual  race,  and  we  might  be  capable  of  assimi- 
lating the  two  antipodes  of  subjective  and  objective  if  we 
had  as  much  attention  as  we  have  lucidity ;  if  we  were  as 
persevering  as  we  are  clear.  We  understand  more  quickly 
than  others,  but  we  don^t  know  how  to  use  our  victory. 
A  Frenchman  has  an  idea.  He  is  quickly  tired  of  it.  He 
does  not  realize  it.  Successors  are  all  tired  of  the  ideas 
of  their  predecessors,  and  France  is  the  country,  I  wont 
say  only  of  Europe,  but  of  the  Universe,  in  which  there 
is  the  greatest  waste  of  ideas.  Then  we  have  too  much 
sentiment.  W9  are  always  placing  ourselves  at  the  mor- 
ally conventional  point  of  view.  We  do  not  see  events  as 
they  are.  We  judge  them  outside  the  plane  of  the  real  in 
accordance  with  some  current  ideal  of  goodness  or  of  use- 
less generosity  which  spoils  the  best  conceptions.  We  are 
of  the  'It-can't-be-because-it-should-not-be'  order  of  mind. 
The  English  say,  ^It  is,  therefore  it  must  be.*  Alas  for 
the  habit  of  basing  our  judgment  upon  final  causes,  and 
for  the  love  of  allegory  which  are  the  tried  curses  of  our 


race. 


w 


WHAT  IS  GENIUS. 

The  question  of  heredity  is  not  abandoned  without  touch- 
ing on  the  great  problem  of  genius.  The  definition  of 
"divine  folly"  is  to  Traban  wholly  inapplicable.  Folly 
implies  disorder ;  genius  is  before  all  things  a  co-ordination 
of  the  powers  of  thought,  it  implies  coherence  and  method. 
"  The  genius  is  a  kaleidoscope  of  which  the  images  are 
always  well  ordered ;  the  madman  is  mere  broken  glass 
in  which  bits  of  color  may  be  found." 

The  individual  whom  we  name  a  **  genius"  represents  an 
accumulation  in  one  i)er8on  of  all  the  qualities,  defects, 
aptitudes,  and  aspirations  of  an  entire  familiar  series. 
The  point  at  which  all  the  various  strains  of  heredity  run 
into  one  another  may  be  called  the  point  of  genius.  It 
ought  to  occur  in  every  family  within  a  given  period. 
Women  play  an  immense  part  in  this  hereditary  descent, 
handing  on  their  instincts,  often  undeveloped,  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  of  mothers,  till  at  last  a  son  is  bom 
in  whom  the  unopened  buds  of  his  mother's  inherited  fac- 
ulties suddenly  stupefy  the  world  by  bursting  into  blossom. 
Experience  having  been  once  given  to  these  acctunulated 
powers  of  a  family,  the  strain  is  crossed,  and  ages  may 
pass  before  another  similar  accumulation  has  been  stored. 
These  theories  may  be  taken  as  the  reader  pleases,  to 
account  for  the  general  theory  as  to  the  mothers  of  great 
men,  and  also  for  the  fact  that  genius  is  not  often  trans- 
mitted in  immediate  descent. 

Heredity  is  far  from  being  the  only  subject  discussed  In 
M.L^on  Daudet 's  suggestive  dialogue.  These  extracts 
must  be  taken  only  as  a  sample  of  its  matter.  It  may  be 
added  that  they  do  scant  justice  to  its  manner. 


CONVICTS  IN  NEW  CALEDONIA. 

The  worst  fears  of  Australians  with  regard  to  the  spread 
of  the  French  convict  system  through  the  Pacific  are  fully 
justified  by  the  facts  recorded  in  the  XonveUe  Revue  for 
July  in  an  anonymons  article  on  fin  de  siMe  penal  servi- 
tude. The  result  of  the  law  of  1854,  by  which  the  condi- 
tions of  convict  settlement  in  New  Caledonia  were  fixed^ 
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seems  to  have  been  a  most  dangerous  failure.  Men  and 
women  coming  from  the  criminal  and  brutal  classes  are 
allowed,  and  even  encouraged,  to  take  up  the  best  land  of 
the  colony.  They  marry  and  reproduce  their  degraded 
types.  They  are  subject  to  mere  mockery  of  supervision. 
Those  who  have  not  the  liberty  of  independent  settlement 
escape  at  a  rate  which  cannot  be  otherwise  than  pro- 
foundly disquieting  for  their  respectable  neighbors,  even 
with  so  large  an  area  of  disturbance  as  the  Pacific  Ocean 
before  them. 

""  In  1881  the  Minister  of  Marine  complains  that  of  7000 
men,  without  counting  those  who  have  been  set  free,  only 
3C0  were  available  for  the  construction  of  roads.  The 
whole  of  the  remainder  wander  more  or  less  where  they 
choose,  live  as  they  please,  ride  and  drive  freely  imder 
the  pretext  of  working  at  concessions  or  of  being  in  pri- 
vate service.  There  is  no  more  discipline.  In  1880  there 
were  from  600  to  700  who  had  permanently  escaped;  and 
in  1889  the  figure  had  reached  800." 

The  most  desperate  characters  are  precisely  those  who 
most  frequently  escape ;  and  if  many  of  their  deeds  resem- 
ble the  examples  given  in  this  article  the  French  Colony 
of  Noumea  can  only  be  described  as  a  stain  upon  the 
nineteenth-century  civilization.  No  wonder  the  Federal 
Council  of  Australia  has  thought  it  well  to  memorialize 
the  Imperial  Government  on  the  subject  of  the  growing 
French  influence  in  the  New  Hebrides. 


JACK  TAR  UNDER  GOOD  QyEEN  BESS. 

In  the  English  Historical  Review  for  July  there  is  a 
very  interesting  paper  on  the  Royal  and  Marine  Navy 
under  Elizabeth.  It  gives  a  curious  picture  of  the  way 
the  British  navy  has  come  into  existence.  The  State  did 
not  hesitete  to  prohibit  the  use  of  meat  on  three  days  of 
the  week  in  order  to  develop  the  fishing  industry,  which 
was  the  nursery  of  seamen  in  those  days.  Piracy  in  those 
days  had  almost  attained  the  dignity  of  a  recognized  pro- 
fession. In  1563  there  were  four  hundred  known  pirates 
in  the  four  seas,  including  among  them  many  men  of 
good  family.  Ten  years  later,  when  these  gentlemen  had 
pillaged  the  Earl  of  "Worcester's  embassy,  nine  hundred  of 
them  were  captured,  of  whom  only  three  were  hanged. 
The  Elizabethan  war-ship  was  a  very  cranky  vessel  indeed. 
It  was  kept  from  capsizing  by  a  gravel  ballast,  of  which 
the  reviewer  says: — 

"It  was  seldom  changed,  and,  becoming  soaked  with 
bilge  water,  drainings  from  beer  casks,  and  the  general 
waste  of  a  ship,  was  a  source  of  injury  to  the  vessel  and 
of  danger  to  the  health  of  the  men.  The  "cook-room," 
a  solid  structure  of  brick  and  mortar,  was  built  in  the 
hold  on  this  ballast,  and  in  that  position,  beside  making 
the  ship  hot  and  spoiling  the  stores,  was  a  frequent  cause 
of  fire." 

Notwithstanding  the  defecto  of  the  ships,  they  were 
sometimes  threescore  years  in  active  service,  while  one, 
the  St,  Michfiel^  rode  the  waters  for  nearly  one  hundred 
years.  The  Royal  William,  built  in  1670,  was  not  bro- 
ken up  until  1813.  The  chief  danger  which  the  sailors  of 
those  days  had  to  face  was  not  the  storms  of  the  sea,  but 
the  scurvy  and  other  diseases  caused  by  bad  food  and 
worse  sanitation.  In  the  expedition  of  1559  two-thirds  of 
the  men  employed  perished  for  want  of  food ;  old  oil  and 
fish  casks  were  used  for  the  storage  of  beer.  Elizabeth 
pinched  the  Navy,  as  many  of  her  successors  have  done 
since.  Hawkins,  who  was  treasurer  of  the  Navy  and 
superintendent  of  the  building,  equipping,  and  repairing 
of  ships,  lamented  to  Cecil  that  there  was  no  man  living 
tvho  had  so  careful,  so  miserable,  so  unfortunate,  and  so 


dangerous  a  life.  There  la  hardly  any  time  left  to  serve 
Ood  and  to  satisfy  man,  so  great  was  the  business  of  the 
office  and  the  trouble  and  the  distrust. 

"  In  1588  she  made  Howard  and  Drake  pay  out  of  their 
own  pockets  for  the  wine  and  arrowroot  supplied  to  the 
dying  sailors  at  Plymouth,  but  her  own  bill  for  Chuoony 
wine  alone  in  the  preceding  year  was  some  £12,000.'* 

The  pay  of  a  Lord  High  Admiral  a  day  in  the  Armada 
year  was  £3  6s.  8d.,  and  the  pay  of  the  sailor  was  10s.  a 
month,  and  a  preacher  received  from  £2  to  £3  per  month. 

The  naval  estimates  for  the  six  years  after  the  Armada 
varied  from  £54,000  to  £26,000  per  annum.  The  cost  of 
building  the  largest  ship  in  the  navy  in  1561  was  £3738, 
and  her  stone  shot  cost  6d.  apiece.  These  vessels  carried 
450  seamen,  50  gunners,  and  200  soldiers,  considerably 
more  than  the  complement  of  a  first-class  ironclad  of 
to-day  which  costs  a  million  sterling.  The  heaviest  anchor 
weighed  SO  cwt.,  and  a  man-of-war  usually  carried  from 
ten  to  twelve  of  them.  The  article,  which  is  by  Mr. 
Oppenheim,  is  full  of  curious  deteils,  which  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  all  the  successors  of  the  sea  kings  who 
established  the  supren^acy  of  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Good 
Queen  Bess. 


A  PLEA  FOR  CO-OPERATION. 

The  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  the  conflict  between  capitel  and  labor,  laments 
that,  "  There  are  now  hundreds  of  thousands  of  English- 
men who  possess  no  interest  in  the  soil  of  England.  Bom 
in  the  slums  of  our  cities,  and  receiving  the  wages  of 
precarious  hired  labor ;  transferring  their  service  indiffer- 
ently from  the  casual  employer  of  to-day  to  another  the 
day  following;  without  permanence  of  tenure,  it  mat- 
ters not  to  them  who  owns  the  soil :  their  lot  is  that  of 
aliens  and  strangers  in  their  fatherland,  and  patriotism 
is  a  word  without  meaning  to  them.  Two  nations  are  in 
our  midst:  the  social  fabric  is  divided  against  itself. 
For  many  centuries,  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  sys- 
tem of  payment  by  wages,  instead  of  industrial  co-oper- 
ation, there  have  been  competition  and  opposition ;  instead 
of  industrial  peace  there  has  been  warfare;  instead  of 
union  discord ;  and  in  place  of  common  interest,  reciprocal 
distrusts  and  class  hatreds.  It  was  not  so  in  Medieval 
England.  In  those  times  the  serf  and  the  tenant  of  the 
soil,  though  bound  each  to  his  manor,  so  that  he  could 
not  leave  it  without  payment  of  a  penalty,  was  yet  sure 
of  a  permanent  possession  and  interest  in  the  strips  of 
land  which  he  tilled.  He  could  not  be  dispossessed  of 
that  heritage:  it  was  his  inalienable  birthright." 

If  the  Middle  Ages  come  not  back,  the  conditions  of  the 
past  cannot  be  restored,  but  something  can  be  done 
towards  remedying  the  evils  of  modem  times  by  restoring 
something  of  that  feudal  relationship. 

"  Nothing  will  so  readily  obliterate  the  bitter  memories 
of  the  past,  allay  the  hostilities  of  the  present,  and  lessen 
or  prevent  enormous  and  deplorable  waste  of  labor  force 
in  the  future,  as  the  establishment  of  a  community  in 
profitSy  and  the  extension  of  distiHbutive  co-operation 
into  the  fields  of  productive  industry," 

After  explaining  various  systems  of  profit-sharing  in 
France  and  at  home— there  are  eighty-one  profit-sharing 
firms  in  France,  forty-eight  in  England,  and  twenty-one 
in  the  United  Stetes— he  suggests  that  "  those  employers 
who  doubt  the  efficacy  of  profit-sharing  could  very  easily 
give  the  scheme  a  limited  trial  by  admitting  a  nucleus  of 
picked  workmen  to  a  share  in  the  profits,  with  a  view  of 
afterwards  extending  the  favor  to  others.  These  work- 
men would  become,  as  they  have  been  in  France,  a  whole* 
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some  influence,  leavening  and  quickening  the  rest,  who, 
attracted  by  t^e  superior  advantages  of  position,  would 
seek  to  qualify  themselves  for  admission  into  the  favored 
inner  circle.  A  bonus  in  hand  is  an  object-lesson  that 
must  illuminate  the  most  obscure  perceptions.  Very 
little  supervision  would  be  necessary  in  a  shop  where 
there  exists  such  a  select  body  of  workmen,  having  a 
direct  interest  in  the  profits  of  the  firm." 

Profit-sharing,  however,  is  only  a  half-way  house;  co- 
operation is  the  means  by  which  the  end  is  to  be  obtained. 

The  reviewer  says: — 

'^The  net  wages  of  the  working  class  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  after  deducting  rent,  rates,  etc.,  are  estimated 
at  £350,000,000  at  least.  The  vast  bulk  of  this  passes 
through  the  hands  of  shopkeepers.  Assuming  that7>^ 
per  cent,  only  were  saved  by  substituting  co-operative 
stores  for  retail  shops,  the  amount  gained  would  be  £26,- 
500,000  per  annum.  Such  a  saving  continued  for  fifteen 
years,  and  invested  each  year  at  5  per  cent.,  would  be 
sufficient  to  employ  all  the  working  men  in  the  nation. 
Again,  assuming  one-half  the  annual  drink  bill  of  the 
working-class  section  of  the  nation  were  saved,  that 
would  amount  to  £30,000,000.  A  few  such  years  of  sav- 
ing would  render  workmen  their  own  employers. 


A  PROPOSED    EXPEDITION  TO   THE  NORTH  POLE. 

Dr.  Nansen  Describes  the  Route  and  His  Plans. 

Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen,  who  is  about  to  undertake  an  expe- 
dition to  the  North  Pole  for  the  Norwegian  government, 
describes  in  the  August  number  of  the  Forum  the  route 
which  he  proposes  to  take  and  the  means  he  will  adopt. 
He  is  led  to  believe  from  his  investigations  that  there  is 
a  constant  current  running  across  the  polar  regions  from 
the  sea  north  of  the  Siberian  coast  and  Bering  Strait 
into  the  sea  between  Spitsbergen  and  Greenland.  His 
plan  is  to  seek  an  entrance  to  this  current  on  the  side 
where  it  runs  northward  from  Siberia  and  let  it  carry 
him  across  the  unknown  regions.  He  submits  several 
proofs  in  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  current :  the 
drift  of  the  Jeanette  between  latitudes  71**  and  77**,  and 
pieces  from  the  wreck  found  on  the  southwest  coast  of 
Greenland  three  years  after  the  vessel  had  sunk ;  a  pecu- 
liar shaped  ^  throwing  stick"^  similar  to  those  used  only  in 
Alaska,  and  driftwood  evidently  from  the  coast  of  Siberia 
and  from  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  found  also  on 
the  Greenland  coast ;  and  the  unusual  thickness  of  certain 
cakes  of  ice  observed  in  the  Greenland  seas,  which  seem  to 
indicate  that  they  had  come  from  beyond  the  polar 
regions. 

To  overcome  known  obstructions  and  to  meet  possible 
emergencies.  Dr.  Nansen  proposes  to  construct  a  ship  so 
strong  that  it  can  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  polar  ice, 
the  vessel  to  be  just  large  enough  to  carry  provisions  for 
twelve  men  for  five  years,  besides  the  necessary  coal.  **  It 
shall  have  an  engine  strong  enough  to  g^ve  a  speed  of  six 
knots  and,  besides,  it  shall  have  full  rig  for  sailing.  The 
most  important  feature  of  the  ship  will  be  that  she  shall 
be  built  on  such  lines  as  will  give  her  the  greatest  power 
of  resistance  to  the  pressure  of  the  floe-ice.  Her  sides 
must  not  be  perpendicular,  as  those  of  ships  generally  are, 
but  must  slope  from  the  bulwarks  to  the  keel;  or,  to  use 
a  sailor  *s  expression,  her  *  dead  rise  *  must  be  made  great, 
so  that  the  floes  shall  get  no  hold  of  her  when  they  are 
pressed  together  but  will  glide  downward  along  her  sides 
and  under  her,  thus  tending  to  lift  ker  out  of  the  water.  ^' 
Common  light  boats  will  be  taken  along  for  use  in  the 
possible  emergency  of  the  ship's  being  crushed.    Dr.  Nan- 


sen is  hopeful  that  the  voyage  can  be  successfully  made 
inside  of  two  years  after  the  start. 

A  Foolhardy  Venture,  says  General  Greely. 

General  Greely,  commander  of  the  recent  Greely  Arctic 
Expedition,  in  a  reply  to  the  feasibility  of  Dr.  Nansen 's 
plan  in  the  same  number  of  the  Fortim,  thinks  that  the 
proposed  voyage  is  foolhardy  and  does  not  believe  that 
Nansen  will  succeed.  The  plan  seems  to  him  to  be  based 
on  fallacious  ideas  as  to  the  physical  conditions  within 
the  polar  regions.  The  articles  which  are  purported  to 
have  come  from  the  wreck  of  the  Jeanette  he  contends 
have  never  been  identified.  The  testimony  of  Commo- 
dore Melville,  the  only  living  officer  of  the  Jeanette,  is 
produced  in  support  of  the  belief  that  the  articles  in  ques- 
tion did  not  come  from  that  vessel.  It  is  further  noted 
that  if  the  articles  were  really  from  the  Jeanette,  the 
nearest  route  would  have  been  not  across  the  North  Pol© 
but  by  way  of  Smith  Sound— hundreds  of  miles  shorter. 
Granting,  then,  that  the  alleged  Jeanette  relics  are  genu- 
ine it  does  not  follow,  Mr.  Greely  argues,  that  Nansen, 
if  he  struck  the  current,  would  pass  within  several  hundred 
miles  of  the  North  Pole. 

As  to  the  indestructible  ship,  writes  General  Greely 
with  a  slight  touch  of  sarcasm,  "  it  is  certainly  a  most 
desirable  structure  for  Dr.  Nansen,  who  proposes  to  enter 
Bering  Strait,  where,  as  he  admits,  ^ships  caught  in  the 
ice  drift  northward  and  often  disappear  forever. '  Out  of 
the  two  score  or  more  ships  which  have  been  completely 
beset  by  the  pack  to  the  north  of  Bering  Strait,  he  will 
find  it  difficult  to  name  one  which  has  ever  reappeared, 
or  one  from  which  the  whole  crew  has  escaped.  Dr.  Nan- 
sen appears  to  believe  that  the  question  of  building  on 
such  lines  as  will  give  the  ship  the  greatest  power  of  resis- 
tance to  the  pressure  of  the  ice-floe  has  not  been  thor- 
oughly and  satisfactorily  solved,  although  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  for  this  end  by  the 
seal  and  whaling  companies  of  Scotland  and  Newfoimd- 
land.  So  well  built  as  regards  lines  and  strength  was  the 
Proteus  of  St.  Johns,  that  she  was  once  beset  in  heavy 
ice  off  Labrador  and  for  thirty  days  was  completely  out 
of  water ;  but  she  succumbed  immediately  to  the  heavy 
floes  of  Smith  Sound." 

And  finally :  **  Arctic  exploration  is  sufficiently  credited 
with  rashness  and  dange  in  its  legitimate  and  sanctioned 
methods,  without  bearing  the  burden  of  Dr.Nansen'a 
illogical  scheme  of  self-destruc^on." 


WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE  FOR  THE  POOR. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  August,  Miss  Octavia 
Hill  has  the  first  place  with  an  article  entitled  *'  Our  Deal 
ings  with  the  Poor.**  The  note  of  it  is  her  desire  to  link 
the  special  work  of  visiting  the  homes  of  the  people  with 
family  life.  She  says  that  her  workers,  almost  without 
exception,  prefer  work  in  her  houses  to  any  other  sphere 
whatever.  "  There  is  never  a  year  that  we  do  not  increase 
the  number  of  houses  under  their  charge. "  The  growth  of 
her  work,  however,  first,  by  the  imcertainty  of  dividends, 
and,  secondly,  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  her  fellow- 
workers  who  qualify  for  real  management,  is  limited. 
They  can  collect  the  rents,  but  they  cannot  govern.  Paid 
inspection,  she  thinks,  is  a  mockery,  so  she  suggests  that 
those  who  really  love  and  care  for  the  poor  should  ^'  put 
themselves  in  touch  with  the  homes  of  the  people  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  official  bodies  on  the  other,  as  to  be- 
come an  ever-present,  all-pervading,  informal,  but  most, 
active  body  of  volunteer  inspectors,  instinctively  noticing, 
truly  recording,  and  regularly  communicating  througl^ 
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THE  REklEW  OF  REk'IEHS. 


Tccoc:iii»d  centres  wi^  tiie  officials^  AndshovHtlKjiiot 
*feo  perform  this  office  for  orgaawd  Tolmteer  ag€ane«v 
as  weQ  as  for  these  estab&iwd  bj  bw?  So  tfasft  mX  oaci* 
the  Ftmr  La«  and  the  School  Board,  tite  Saaataiy  A>1 
aDdtheM.A.B.Y.S.,  the  Invaliii  Chi)drai*3 Socierr, S2*i 
maiiT  others^  shookl  haT«  risitOK  attaa^feed  to>eT«rj  small 
district  in  the  pareh." 

The  estahftshment  in  Sonthvwk  of  the  IToBien's  Uni- 
Tersitjaettleuigpt  suggested  to  her  the  desirahflitT  of  draw- 

io^npa  sketch  of  soch  district  Tvitins  as  would  meet  the 

Her  plan  is  that  risiton  do  bmb  j  kinls  of 
for  a  fipvr  people,  and  not  one  thin^  for  manT  peo- 
ple^ and  she  vonld  make  the  risitor  a  kind  of  hidup  f t?r 
the  f ev  peofite  under  her  charig^  in  a  small  district.  Slie 
wonU  begin  bj  coUectins  their  savings firomdonr  todoor. 
Bj  this  means  she  vookl  estabfttfi  an  easj  and  natiirml 
means  of  introdnctkNi,  firooK  which  she  would  boiU  np  a 
dose  acqnaintance^  and  become  a  medium  of  oinmimica- 
tioo  between  them  and  the  guanfiansy  the  school  Boanl,  the 
Suiitarr  Aid  CcMumittee,  and  the  r^strj.  If  ooce  jna 
have  got  a  wise  and  loring  heart  established  in  rkuse  per- 
sonal ulatirnH  with  a  small  nnmber  of  families^  toq  have 
got  an  ■! I aB|,i imiit  caipable  of  being  utiliKd  to  ahcot^ 
Soch  visitors  might  do  manj  thingSw  The j 
KKuetinteSk  the  laaiiai^iiiiiiif  of  the  bnoses 
themaetveisy  whiL-h  wuvld  enabie  them  to  have  poorer  ss 
well  as  inlhKBce.  Thej  co«kl  establHh  a  ^Ce^hborhi'Mid 
GniU«  wherein  the  inhalaliat  i  of  a  given  ktcalitj  coolii 
aaute  together  to  raise  the  standard  of  ph jsieal«  moral, 
ami  artistic  cottfitit3n  of  ^iietl>  and  hooses.  Ther  m^^ 
help  thetr  poorer  friemis  to  impeo^e  their  temporal  prc»- 
peritv  by  iihiim'n  of  co-operatiott. 

Miss  Hill  repviiates  an  Uea  of  making  a  rac&al  chaos??- 
in  the  comtitinn  of  the  peopfe.    All  that  she  proposes  is : — 

'^It  is  bat  a  feeble  «#Qrt  to  bring,  acconling  to  the  spec- 
isl  need  <<  the  moment,  one  human  being  into  near  t^xw^ 
with  others  in  their  honses:  to  lead  the  new  ami  wser 
thinkers  of  to-dav  to  occupv  themselves  not  with  the  prr>^> 
fenas  pondered  on  in  the  stwlv.  btzt  with  inkfiviinsls  in. 
their  k^OMS  and  dulv  Kfe.  What  the  result  of  swh  in- 
tetvouiae  wiQ  be  ma»t  depeml  whoUv  t^  wlut  oar  vivqi:- 
«^rs  are  and  what  their  flocks  are,  and  this  must  vnrv  m- 


it.  if 


been  pervaded  by  a 
^emiKs 


THE    JOHNS    HOPKINS     LNrVtRSm 

In  the  Angiet  CtMfmo^Hiiititm  ''-The  Jnhns  H<^pkins  XTai- 
vi*r*itv**  is  the  sahjert  *^  a  chauraL-ti^risitic  esssv  bv  Prvsiient 
Tiuuel  C. Oilman,  than  wh^im  no  one  represents  bi^cter  sH 
that  the  UKKt  tiiui|3>>  <>f  .Vnxeriean  anivi>r>itaes  staikis  t  >r. 
A  monument  v>f  zb^^  b»*n»*tu-^^nce  of  a  siii^de  nma.  tt  q^ueciv 
bes;aa  its  exis«t**&*»*  si>me  tfftwpn  vears  ay^v  ami  alreaalv 
maks  uui^otc  th»»  rerv  for^u^nst  of  the  worti's  jcrvat  cen- 
ter?  >f  hiihier  <;itnntti'Tn. 

*5f*in*  evifcnt  than  anv  .^her  purpnee."  savs  Pr»?s&tnt 
ras  the  ptirp«we  ^t  tieT^^opofcent.  A'^-Trt*.  »>« 
to  b*  ptaacwl.  G»*mi>  rhm  came  fnnn  Harranl 
ami  Yale,   frnn   tiie  t"aiwi>t*:>r   of   Virv:!!!!*.  aai    f^^m 

K^^^^raxauir  ami  Fram***.  wwre  here  to  tv  cnltiratij^L  "  Exp^^n- 
eocv  bml  ta-r^h":  the  wbdom  of  a  ** mildest,  ttjntan^-^. 
jn^Tiiual  Trm'  i'i::3:r  >^C  tbe  scheme  of  tfc*?  Uaivi?rx*v. 
H-tt.-^.  rhje  f'Mimiiirr'^a  At  Baltia»"*e  Nnran  wfchtmr  *-vm- 
ijfc*  ami  nj-i.  wi-Jiirfit  -WTves  >y€  dw  fjcnirr  .:r  tmswes^ 
^▼"rli-'a^  r»*:ruarL'  cs.  ami  v*»t  with  that  wh.»*h  was  an-n* 
ttrniiHiC  rhiiTi  anv  c.^i»» — r.he  OBiisiniims  rwvvrii'^i^a  •"»f 
-certaia  cvmr  ami  iif*n:2'tt»  priiSLniies  m  n^tn*!.-?  t-^  the 
methods^  tli.r  ^;t:^*^  ami  the  p«^s*4ti>ta*i  •  f  a  m?«r  iniver- 
«cv.     Fr'-tn  *-!►?  l%rir*T:T:n|f  tnitil  m*w  the  J'  cm*  H  ^r-kiss 


Or 

cat*. 


scholars.    It  wooM  be  diCcnlt  to 


of  to 
its  most 
it  is 


an 


to  dntj.  love  of  inxelfectnal  exertion 
in  wntrhing  az»i  hetpcng  the  devetofaantt 
mad  a  sense  of  r^'spi'Qgibilitv  for  the 
and  the  ikirtiugtion  of  error.' 
Bat  4X2e  facnltv.  that  of  phOoanphy, 


In 

d  wECh  the  principnl  snbiect 

be  wrtttini,  presaBtxng  the  writer's 
or  the  resile  «)f  kis 
tib»*is  is  accepted,  the 
vnte.  ami  aJfterwani  bef*>r«»  all  the 
thfir  appm^MtiiTa  <iiily  is  che 

Pnesbient  «>umatt  ^ihows  thnt  the  Johns 
in  a  quiet  ami  rnvviest  «av.  «ne  ot  the 
universtv  ^ctensuxi  work,  aati  that  frona 
there  hnve  been  r^^nlar  ♦-t>ar5«»  nf 
Kfefuine^  o^  whu'h  wi^oiil  have  been  grcatlv 
bAi  ii»>c  the  Iiinite«i  senani^  capacities  of  the  hnDs 
taaefi  the  gm»tTiy  awav  •>f  hcxmin^tiiSw 


the  titfe  *OU 


two 


THE  RISE  'TF  C-^\LTAL'QL*^ 
^f  tkc  E*iitoc  of  the  CTtaut— ^aan. 

It  B  *!«*  -ywrrtTrnniMi  ami  5r5t  irfjoots  of  the  *C\ 
qnn  hieifc"  rhat  Dr.  Tbe«>i«>re  L.  F^>jd  »iescribes  in  t^ 
Atixiisc   anm'*er  -fC  hia  moigpkBas  i 
Chantaniria  E>»vh."' 

The  (Thositaai^^ia  ^eTti»*ment  was  f<xiaded 
ac  1  ''7  Et  J- Mm  H.  Vim*»Mit  »mi  LewB. '. 
z^VLT^nsnTi  ar*  *.•*-. iaT  rat*  '."hnm^Mliir  ami 
ivk^t  of  the  'liaaitAxiiina  Lf^rary  and  Si 
A?  Ft.  Pj»i  iaj^,   •*  It  w^af  a  ot?«nijpoc: 
•Tim^Tian  p*^iru*  .   .   .  heiil  31  Wesw 
hibi  takiHi  vxt-br4  ks.  smi  wrth  te^rhers  hni  go«e  into  a 
CT'iv.*  'o  scmvT  SB£r<;«i  i«*:icr^cv.  pe»iajXJ-  *^ 
fit  rile  'Vlm^jCan  t.Tnrr'fl-  the  acimir^s.  »mi  3>oraI 

-  It  Tras  a  S7?ak  »>€  ,cmi^^  tc   p^s  by  fren 
iiT'.n*  t '  wras  wz'ti  ■>C4U'ii  IBs  rin  >s  to  leAve  fTeat 
•f  rsiZ^i.j  ami  w^mier  ov^r  a  laie  twenty  mih^  k^Vg  *> 
Ir^Mk  iT^'iimi  Ji  a  rr^vi*   whu'fc  w 
tue  m*iir«**c    'iTT  ami  -^icie  iif^je»*ii  siile*  fr»Tn  tfee 
Ime    r  rkJ"Wi"=-.  t.'  beira  a  anjVr-niai-  f'^r  |*' 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
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Hon  which  was  to  spread  over  all  the  world;  but  *  wisdom 
is  justified  of  her  children, '  and  n\en  often  build  better 
than  they  know.  John  H.  Vincent  and  Lewis  Miller  were 
dominated  by  an  unseen  influence  to  select  the  spot  which 
the  world  has  learned  to  know  as  Chautauqua. 

"  The  primary  basis  of  the  meetings  was  to  be  education, 
and  all  were  to  be  invited,  whatever  the  social  grade  or 
religious  belief. 

"  The  way  of  its  founders  was  not  by  any  means  smooth. 
Pirst,  the  people  had  to  be  induced  to  come  and  pay  the 
^gate  receipts.  "The  people  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  did  not 
-come;  the  deniasens  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  gave  no  heed.** 
It  was  the  coimtry  and  town  people  of  Chautauqua  County 
who  pitched  their  tents,  erected  cottages,  and  laid  the 
temporal  foundations  of  this  new  religious  Mecca.* 

^  More  important,  too,  than  at  first  sight  appears,  was  the 
-question  as  to  amusements.  Some  of  the  very  orthodox 
thought  it  impious  that  boating,  bathing,  fishing,  numerous 
lectures,  and  the  like  should  go  on  within  a  stone^s  throw 
of  the  park  representing  the  country  of  Palestine.  But 
it  was  a  prime  object  of  Chautauqua  to  show  that  legiti- 
mate amusements  could  be  used  for  pastime  and  recreation 
and  to  elevate  the  taste,  without  becoming  a  dissipation. 

**  There  was  a  painful  need  of  such  a  lesson  to  check  the 
tendency  of  all  the  churches  towards  a  mode  of  life  that 
was  growing  too  severe  and  was  repelling  young  people 
while  it  was  weakening  the  influence  of  the  Church  over 
-Uiem.  To  the  caricaturist  and  hiunorist,  Frank  Beard, 
Chautauqua  owes  much  of  her  success  in  this  not  sufficiently 
ai^reciated  part  of  her  work." 

Dr.  Flood  gives  some  interesting  sketches  of  the  men 
interested  in  Chautauqua's  early  work,  and  he  describes 
with  naive  frankness  the  diplomatic  quirks  in  his  invita- 
tion to  and  capture  of  President  Grant,  whose  presence 
at  the  August  meeting  of  1875  gave  such  prestige  to  Chau- 
tauqua. 

"Chautauqua,**  he  concludes,  "is  to  be  known  and  per- 
petuated in  the  *  New  Chautauqua  Days, '  not  so  much  by 
men  as  by  the  two  great  organizations  we  have  character- 
ized, the  Chautauqua  Assemblies  and  the  Chautauqua  Liter- 
ary and  Scientific  Circle,  to  which  multitudes  now  point 
and  say,  'These  are  the  capstones  which  have  been  laid 
with  joy  in  every  land  under  the  sun.  *  " 


A  PLEA  FOR  CLASSIC  EDUCATION  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  opening  article  of  the  second  number  of  the  Sottvelle 
Be  cue  for  July  is  signed  by  the  name  of  Michel  Katkoff, 
and  by  that  alone  would  command  attention .  Nor  can  it  be 
said  to  lose  its  value  for  the  majority  of  readers  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  now  published  for  the  first  time.  Euro- 
pean readers  of  the  Russian  pre.ss  are  few,  and  the  general 
public  will  not  be  affected  by  this  knowledge  that  the  elo- 
quence to  which  Madame  Adam's  organ  thus  gives  a 
second  voice  has  already  done  its  work  in  Russia  by 
contributing  to  confirm  the  Czar  in  the  principles  it  advo- 
cates. The  arguments  are,  of  course,  not  new,  but 
eloquence  is  always  new,  and  the  supporters  of  classic 
secondary  education  in  France  may  willingly  welcome 
this  enforcement  of  their  views.  M.  Katkoff  adopted  M. 
Renan's  theory  of  education,  that  what  is  required  is  not 
so  much  instruction  as  awakening.  Life  is  coming;  it 
will  bring  instruction  to  the  mind  which  has  been  well 
prepared 

"  School  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  work  at  the  progress 
of  science,  in  which  to  carry  out  researches,  to  make  dis- 
coveries, to  profess  courses  of  knowledge.  It  is  a  place  in 
which  to  bring  up  children  so  that  they  shall  arrive  at 
maturity  of  the  mind  at  the  same  time  as  maturity  of 


body,  and  be  rendered  apt  for  science  as  well  as  for  all 
serious  intellectual  activity." 

Looking  to  this  aim  of  secondary  education,  Katkoff 
was  of  opinion  that  it  is  better  achieved  by  the  classic 
method  than  by  the  attempt  to  cram  modem  information 
into  the  unformed  mind.  Speaking  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
he  said : — 

"These  languages  alone,  in  their  inriissoluble  union, 
possess  all  the  qualities  which  render  it  possible  to  con- 
centrate upon  them  the  work  of  young  minds  on  the  way 
towards  maturity,  and  to  reap  a  rich  return  for  expended 
effort.  Not  only  do  they  unite  all  the  conditions  necessary 
to  the  wholesome  and  normal  exercise  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  but  they  g^ve  the  same  faculties  also  abundant 
nourishment.'' 


RECANTATION  OF  MALTHUSIANISM. 
Mrs.  Besant's  Change  of  View. 

The  prediction  made  long  ago  that  Mrs.  Besant  would 
die  in  the  odor  of  sanctity  within  the  pale  of  the  Catholic 
Church  seems  to  be  progressing  towards  its  fulfilment.  In 
the  old  days  she  never  made  a  secret  of  the  fact  that  to 
her  there  were  only  two  logical  systems'  in  the  world — 
Atheism  and  Catholicism.  Between  her  and  the  Catholic 
relig^ion  there  were  two  barriers ;  the  first  was  her  materi- 
alism and  the  second  her  Malthusianism.  Of  the  two  the 
second  was  the  most  insuperable  obstade.  When  she  gave 
up  her  materialism  and  became  Elisha  to  Madame  Blavat- 
sky's  Elijah,  and  substituted  Theosophy  for  Atheism,  her 
belief  in  the  limitation  of  families  seemed  likely  still  to 
afford  her  an  adequate  safeguard  against  the  attractions 
of  Rome.  We  learn,  however,  from  the  current  number 
of  Lucifer  that  Malthusianism  has  followed  materialism 
into  the  limbo  of  no  longer  credible  fallacies.  In  the  ar- 
ticle characterized  by  her  customary  intrepidity  and  lu- 
cidity, Mrs.  Besant  explains  her  latest  change  of  front. 
Her  Malthusianism,  she  maintains,  sprang  directly  from 
her  materialism,  and  when  her  materialism  went  by  the 
board  her  Theosophical  principles  insisted  upon  a  consider- 
ation of  her  views  as  to  the  limitations  of  families.  Speak- 
ing of  her  struggle  to  popularize  Malthusianism,  the  suffer- 
ing and  the  persecution  which  she  suffered  in  consequence, 
she  says: — 

"  No  one  save  myself  will  ever  know  what  tliat  trial  cost 
me  in  pain :  loss  of  children,  though  the  judge  said  that 
my  atheism  alone  justified  their  removal,  loss  of  friends, 
social  ostracism,  with  all  the  agony  felt  by  a  woman  of 
pure  life  at  being  the  butt  of  the  vilest  accusation.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  was  the  passionate  gratitude  evi- 
denced by  letters  from  thousands  of  poor  man'ied  women — 
many  from  the  wives  of  country  clergymen  and  poor 
curates — ^thanking  and  blessing  me  for  showing  them  how 
to  escape  from  the  veritable  hell  in  which  they  had  lived. 
I  believed  that  Man  was  the  outcome  of  purely  physical 
causes,  instead  of  their  master  and  creator." 

She  did  not  then  grudge  the  price  which  seemed  to  her 
the  ransom  of  these  poor  women.  She  has  now,  however, 
come  to  believe  that  this  was  a  mistake,  being  due  to  her. 

"  I  had  brought  a  material  cure  to  a  disease  which  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  of  material  origin.  But  how  when  the 
evil  was  of  subtler  origin,  and  its  causes  lay  not  in  the 
material  plane?  And  how  if  the  remedy  set  up  new  causes 
for  future  evil,  only  drove  in  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
while  intensifying  the  virus  hidden  out  of  sight?  That 
was  the  new  problem  set  for  solution  when  Theosophy  un- 
rolled the  story  of  man,  toM  of  his  origin  and  his  destiny, 
and  showed  the  true  relation  between  his  past,  his  present, 
and  his  future. 
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*'  For  what  Ib  man  in  the  light  of  Theoeophic  truth?  He 
is  a  spiritual  intelligence,  eternal  and  uncreate,  treading 
a  vast  cycle  of  human  experience,  bom  and  reborn  on 
earth  millennium  after  millennium,  evolving  slowly  into 
the  Ideal  Man.  He  is  not  the  product  of  matter  but  is 
encased  in  matter ;  and  the  forms  of  matter  with  which  he 
clothes  himself  are  of  his  own  making.  For  the  intelli- 
gence and  the  will  of  man  are  creative  forces,  and  these 
forces  are  exercised  by  man  in  every  act  of  thought;  thus 
he  is  ever  creating  round  him  thought-forms,  moulding 
subtlest  matter  into  shape  by  these  energies,  forms  which 
persist  as  tangible  realities  for  those  who  have  developed 
the  senses  whereby  they  are  cognizable.  Now  when  the 
time  for  rebirth  into  this  earth-life  approaches,  these 
thought-forms  pass  from  the  mental  to  the  astral  plane, 
and  become  denser  through  the  building  into  them  of  as- 
tral matter ;  and  into  these  astral  forms  in  turn  are  built 
the  molecules  of  physical  matter,  which  matter  is  thus 
moulded  for  the  new  body  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the 
intelligent  and  volitional  life  of  the  previous,  or  of  many 
previous,  incarnations.  80  does  each  man  create  for  him- 
self in  verity  the  form  wherein  he  functions,  and  what  he 
is  in  his  present  is  the  inevitable  outcome  of  his  own  cr^ 
ative  energies  in  his  past. 

**  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  this  view  of  man  will  effect 
the  neo-Malthusian  theory.  Physical  man  in  the  pres- 
ent being  largely  the  result  of  mental  man  in  the  past, 
complicated  by  the  instincts  physically  transmitted  and 
arising  from  the  needs  of  the  physical  body,  and  being 
only  the  tool  or  medium  wherethrough  the  true  self  works 
on  the  phy^cal  plane,  all  that  man  needs  to  do  is  to  keep 
his  tool  in  the  best  working  order  for  his  highest  purposes, 
training  it  in  responsiveness  to  the  impulses  of  the  noblest 
that  is  in  him.  Now  the  sexual  instinct  that  he  has  in  com- 
mon with  the  brute  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of 
human  misery,  and  the  satisfaction  of  its  imperious  crav- 
ings is  at  the  root  of  most  of  the  trouble  of  the  world. 
To  hold  this  instinct  in  complete  control,  to  develop  the 
int4*llertual  at  the  expense  of  the  animal  nature,  and  thus 
to  raise  the  whole  man  from  the  animal  to  the  himmn 
stage,  such  is  the  task  to  which  humanity  should  set  itself. 
The  excessive  development  of  this  instinct  in  man— far 
greater  and  more  constant  than  any  brute— has  to  be  fought 
against,  and  it  wWX  moet  certainly  never  be  lessened  by 
easy-going  self-indulgence  within  the  marital  relation,  any 
more  than  by  self-indulgence  outside  it.  It  has  reached 
its  present  abnormal  development  by  self-indulgence  in 
the  past,  all  sexual  thoughts,  desires,  and  imaginations 
having  created  their  appropriate  thought-forms,  into  which 
have  been  wrought  the  brain  and  body  molecules  which 
now  give  rise  to  passion  on  the  material  plane.  By  none 
other  road  than  by  that  of  self-control  and  self-denial  can 
men  and  women  now  set  going  the  causes  which  on  their 
future  return  to  earth-life  shall  build  for  them  bodies  and 
brains  of  a  higher  type.  The  sooner  the  causes  are  started 
the  sooner  the  results  will  accrue ;  from  which  it  follows 
that  Theoaophists  should  sound  the  note  of  self-restraint 
within  marriage,  and  the  restriction  of  the  marital  rela- 
tion to  the  pprpetuation  of  the  race.  8uch  is  the  inevita- 
ble outcome  of  the  Theosophic  theory  of  man^s  nature,  as 
inevitably  as  neo-Malthusiamsm  was  the  outcome  of  the 
Materialist  theory.  Passing  from  Materialism  to  Theoeo- 
phy,  I  must  pass  from  neo-Malthusianism  to  what  will  be 
called  asceticisni,  and  it  is  right  to  state  this  clearly,  since 
my  name  has  bf>en  so  long  and  so  publicly  associated  with 
the  other  teaching.  I  have  refused  either  to  print  any 
more,  or  to  sell  the copyrightof,  the  'Law  of  Population,* 
so  that  when  those  that  have  passed  beyond  my  control 
have  been  disposed  of  by  those  who  bought  them,  no 


more  copies  will  be  circulated.  I  only  lately  came  to  this 
definite  decision,  for  I  confess  my  heart  somewhat  failed 
me,  at  the  idea  of  withdrawing  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
poor,  so  far  as  I  could,  a  palliative  of  the  heart-breaking 
misery  under  which  they  groan,  and  from  the  married 
mothers  of  my  own  sex,  the  impulse  to  aid  whom  had  been 
my  strongest  motive  of  action  in  1877,  a  protection  against 
the  evils  which  too  often  wreck  their  lives  and  bring  many 
to  an  early  grave,  worn  old  before  even  middle  age  haa 
touched  them.  Not  until  I  felt  obliged  to  admit  that  the 
neo-Malthusianism  teaching  was  anti-Theosophical  would 
I  take  this  step:  but,  having  taken  it.  it  is  right  to  take  it 
publicly,  and  to  frankly  say  that  my  former  teaching  was 
based  on  a  mistaken  view  of  man^s  nature,  treating  him 
as  the  mere  product  of  evolution  instead  of  as  the  spirit^ 
intelligence,  and  will  without  which  evolution  could  not 
be." 


CARDINAL    MANNING'S    BOYHOOD. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  illustrated  interviews  which  ap- 
pear in  the  Strand  Magazine  for  July  is  devoted  to  Cardi- 
nal  Manning.  The  article  is  illustrated  by  photographs 
of  the  interior  of  the  Cardinal's  palace  at  Westminster. 
The  interviewer  gives  the  following  accoimt  of  the  do- 
mestic chapel  and  its  relics : — 

^  The  domestic  chapel  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  din- 
ing-room. Through  a  little  ante-apartment,  where  th» 
vestments  are  kept,  and  past  a  small  confessional  exqui- 
sitely carved  in  oak,  the  door  of  the  chapel  is  opened,  and 
the  rays  of  light  stream  through  the  windows  on  to  a  sim- 
ple altar.  Here,  in  a  glass  case,  is  the  mitre  of  white 
silk,  to  which  the  gold  trimming  still  clings,  worn  by  8t. 
Thomas  k  Becket,  whilst  in  the  residence  at  Sens.  At 
another  comer  is  a  relic  of  St.  Edmund.  There  are  seats- 
on  the  green  baize  benches  for  a  dozen  worshippers ;  the 
gilt  chair  once  used  by  the  Cardinal  is  in  the  centre,  with 
a  black  knee-cushion  richly  worked  with  flowers.  The 
relics,  one  of  the  most  precious  collections  in  the  kingdom, 
are  preserved  in  a  case  at  the  far  end.  They  are  a  sight 
of  rare  beauty— wonderfully  carved  specimens  of  Gothic 
work  in  ivory,  elaborate  gold,  silver,  and  silver-gilt  work. 
Amongst  the  most  precious  of  them  all,  contained  in  a 
piece  of  crystal,  is  a  fragment  of  the  column  against  which, 
our  Lord  was  scourged ;  and  set  in  a  silver  and  enamelled 
riirine  are  three  small  pieces  of  dark  wood,  resembling 
ebony,  round  which  are  engraved  the  words:  *  Behold  the 
wood  of  the  cross  on  which  our  Saviour  was  hung.  *  " 

The  following  is  the  cardinal's  accoimt  of  the  routine  of 
his  present  working  day : — 

^  Every  day  brings  a  multitude  of  letters.  I  open  them 
all  myself,  liany  I  reply  to,  and  the  remainder  keep  two 
secretaries  busy  all  day,  and  then  they  are  by  no  means 
finished.  I  have  a  long,  long  day  myself.  At  seven  I  get 
up,  and  oft-times  do  not  go  to  bed  imtil  past  eleven — 
working  all  the  time.  My  dinner  is  early,  at  1.80,  and 
tea  comes  roimd  at  7  o'clock.  Newspapers?  I  manage  to 
get  through  some  of  the  principal  ones  every  day.  Of 
course,  I  only  *skim'  them  over,  but  I  make  a  point  of 
reading  the  foreign  news." 

The  interviewer  then  succeeded  in  eliciting  the  following 
reminiscences  of  his  boyhood  from  the  Cardinal : — 

"^  Well,  if  you  want  me  to  talk  nonsense,  I  will  say  that 
it  is  a  long  way  back  to  remember,  for  I  am  eighty -three, 
but  I  spent  my  childhood  at  Totteridge.  As  a  boy  at 
Coombe  Bank,  Christopher  Wordsworth,  late  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  Charles  Wordsworth,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews^ 
were  my  playfellows.  1  frankly  admit  that  I  was  very  mis- 
chievous.   The  two  Wordsworths  and   I  conceived  the 
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wicked  intention  of  robbing  the  yinery .  The  door  was  al- 
ways kept  locked,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  enter 
through  the  roof.  There  was  a  dinner-party  that  day, 
and  there  were  no  grapes.  This  is  probably  the  only  case 
on  record  where  three  future  bishops  were  guilty  of  larceny. 
Were  we  punished?  No,  we  were  discreet.  We  gave  our- 
selves up,  and  were  forgiven. 

^I  was  always  fond  of  riding,  shooting,  boating,  and 
cricketing.  I  well  remember  that  with  the  first  shot  from 
my  gun  I  killed  a  hare.  That  shot  was  nearly  the  means 
of  preventing  me  from  ever  becoming  eighty-three.  My 
father's  gamekeeper  was  with  me  at  the  time,  and  he  was 
a  very  tall,  heavy  fellow,  with  a  tremendous  hand.  When 
he  saw  the  hare  fall,  he  brought  that  same  huge  hand 
down  on  my  back  with  all  his  might,  and  a  hearty  *Well 
done.  Master  Henry ! '  His  enthusiasm  nearly  knocked  me 
oat  of  the  world.  My  shooting  inclinations,  however,  once 
nearly  ruined  the  family  coach— in  those  days,  you  know, 
we  used  to  have  great  cumbersome,  uncomfortable  vehicles. 
I  had  a  battery  of  cannons,  and  my  first  target  was  the 
coachhouse  door.  One  of  these  formidable  weapons  car- 
ried a  fairly  weighty  bullet.  Well,  I  hit  the  door— the 
bullet  went  clean  through,  and  nearly  smashed  the  panel 
of  the  coach. 

^  I  went  to  Harrow  when  I  was  fourteen,  and  remained 
there  four  years.  I  fear  I  can  tell  you  but  little  about  my 
cricketing  days.  I  wish  I  could  say  that  *our  side'  won, 
but  alas  1  in  the  three  matches  I  played  in  against  Eton 
and  Winchester  at  Lords  we  were  beaten  every  time.  I 
certainly  scored  some  runs,  but  their  total  is  forgotten. 
Then,  as  a  boy,  I  was  very  fond  of  wood-carving,  and  the 
principal  articles  of  home  manufacture  were  boats.  I 
noade  many  of  them,  and  as  a  lad  liiey  used  to  constitute 
my  birthday  present  to  my  youthful  companions.  After 
I  had  reached  manhood  I  found  my  stock  of  small  river  craft 
unexhausted,  so  I  would  give  them  away  to  my  friends  as 
small  mementos  of  my  boating  days.** 


ART    AND    NATURE. 

In  the  two  pleasant  and  sympathetic  articles  which  M. 
V.  Cherbuliez  contributes  to  the  successive  numbers  of  the 
Revue  dee  Deuoo  Mondes  for  July,  he  has  a  subject  old  as 
the  hills,  delightfully  familiar,  yet  also  delightfully  varied. 
For  what  is  there  that  is  not  included  under  the  heading 
of  Art  and  Nature?  All  man  is  there  and  all  his  works, 
bis  we^mess,  his  strength,  his  achievements,  and  his 
dreams.  Beyond  his  dreams  also  lies  that  which  is  not 
man,  but  which  interests  him  by  the  refiections,  more  or 
less  clearly,  more  or  lees  vaguely,  caught  upon  the  record- 
ing mirror  of  his  consciousness.  M.  Cherbuliez  therefore 
does  not  want  for  matter,  but  with  occasional  excursions 
as  if  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  trying  his  hand  on  it,  into 
the  limitless,  he  confines  himself  mostiy,  in  the  lucid  and 
symmetrical  methods  to  which  readers  of  M.G.Valbert 
have  become  accustomed,  to  the  endeavor  to  formulate 
an  answer  to  the  question  with  which  he  sets  out. 

WHAT  IS  ART  GOOD  FOR? 

This  is  answered  briefly:  What  are  the  special  needs 
in  human  nature  to  which  art  responds?  Man  has  felt 
the  need  of  art  so  strongly  that  from  the  earliest  times  he 
has  never  been  without  it.  Before  Greeks  could  write, 
their  poets  sang;  the  savage  who  has  not  yet  learned  the 
use  of  the  plough  has  Invented  a  tambourine ;  in  the  caves 
of  prehistoric  hunters  the  picture  of  the  reindeer  is  found 
roughly  sketched  on  the  weapons  with  which  he  was 
killed.  Why?  What  is  it  that  man  seeks?  What  is  the 
inward  hunger  which  these  efforts  of  his  appease?    How 


account  for  the  ^*  disinterested  interest**  which  all  races 
and  most  individuals  reckon  amongst  the  elements  of  life? 
It  is  not  the  love  for  the  beautiful,  for  art  comprises  the 
comic  and  the  terrible ;  it  is  not  its  instructive  value— where 
is  the  moral  of  a  cannibal  dance?  Nor  can  any  explana- 
tion which  is  assignable  to  one  only  of  the  fine  arts  be 
accepted,  for— though  music,  painting,  sculpture,  and  the 
rest  may  have  each  its  special  votaries  who  will  give  a 
special  reason  for  their  taste — beyond  them  all  there  is  art 
itself.  They  are  but  individual  developments  of  a  uni- 
versal truth. 

FROM  A  SONa  TO  A  CATHEDRAL. 

The  first  duty  then  of  the  "  sesthetician^  is  to  find  a 
definition  of  art  which  shall  include  all  its  manifestations 
and  can  be  applied  with  equal  justice  to  a  comedy  of 
Moli^re's,  a  symphony  of  Beethoven^s,  a  statue  by  Michel 
Angelo,  or  a  study  of  still  life  by  Snyders.  The  relation 
of  a  song  to  a  cathedral  must  be  established  before  we 
can  pass  to  the  further  question  of  the  relation  of  both  to 
man.  The  first  characteristic  which  M.  Cherbuliez  insists 
upon  as  common  to  all  the  arts  is  that  they  are  sciences 
destined  wholly  and  solely  to  give  pleasure.  He  dwells 
on  the  hard  and  serious  labors  of  the  artist,  who  must 
spend  his  life  in  learning,  and  at  the  end  can  never  feel 
that  he  knows,  and  continues:  ^ These  sciences  so  pain- 
fully acquired,  so  laboriously  exercised,  do  not  serve  to 
render  men  either  wiser  or  better,  to  help  them  in  their 
needs,  nor  to  add  to  their  comfort;  they  propose  to  them- 
selves no  other  aim  than  to  procure  for  us  joys  of  a  special 
kind  which  we  might,  it  seems,  easily  do  without,  and 
which  appear  yet  more  necessary  than  daily  bread  to  the 
man  who  is  capable  of  feeling  them.  Art  is  a  luxury. 
Suppress  all  the  pictures,  all  the  statues,  all  the  poems, 
there  would  not  be  a  grain  less  in  the  fields;  suppress  a 
single  industry,  and  the  world  would  feel  that  its  comforts 
had  been  attacked.  But  art  is  of  all  luxuries  the  most 
intimately  bound  up  with  civilization.  The  man  who  does 
without  it,  whatever  may  be  the  refinement  of  his  virtues 
or  his  views,  is  a  bcu'barian.^ 

QUAUTUES  COMMON  TO  ALL  ART. 

The  first  of  the  qualities  which  belongs  in  common  to 
all  arts,  and  separates  the  pleasure  that  is  derived  from 
them  from  other  pleasures,  is  that  they  can  be  enjoyed 
without  possession;  the  interest  that  they  awaken  is  im- 
personal. The  next  is  that  they  must  assume  the  con- 
crete form  of  expression.  They  are  opposed  to  abstrac- 
tions; intention  counts  for  nothing,  but  it  must  have  a 
definite  form  before  it  becomes  art.  Hence  all  arts  consist 
of  a  set  of  signs,  and  the  power  of  the  artist  is  in  propor- 
tion to  his  mastery  of  the  signs,  with  which  he  has  to 
produce  the  subject-matter  borrowed  from  nature.  For 
another  of  the  common  properties  of  the  fine  arts  is  that 
all  without  exception  take  from  nature  the  realities  of 
which  they  offer  but  an  image.  Their  image  is  not  an 
imitation.  It  is  far  better  a  selection  which  implicates 
the  personality  of  the  artist.  Several  sections  of  the  first 
article  are  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  these  principles 
in  the  various  arts,  and  adds  to  his  definition  of  a  work 
of  art  this  further  quality  that  it  is  the  only  form  of 
pleasure  which  addresses  itself  at  once  to  the  entire  man, 
and  appeals  no  less  to  his  eyes  and  ears  than  to  his  soul, 
no  less  to  his  reason  than  to  his  senses.  Finally  he 
resiun^s  many  charming  and  disctirsive  pages  in  this 
sentence : — 

**  Every  work  of  art  is  a  composed  and  harmonious 
image  of  which  nature  or  human  life  has  furnished  the 
original,  in  which  there  is  at  once  both  more  and  less 
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than  in  the  model,  and  which  pleases  us  equally  by  the 
reality  that  we  find  in  it  and  the  reality  that  we  miss.*^ 

WHY  NOT  GO  STRAIGHT  TO  NATUBX? 

But  if  it  is  from  nature  that  the  artist  takes  his  models 
and  obtains  his  inspirations,  why,  since  nature  belongs  to 
us  all,  and  is  as  much  at  our  service  as  at  his,  do  we  not 
dispense  with  his  mediation  and  do  for  ourselves  that 
which  he  does  for  us?  It  is  not  that  we  are  without 
imagination.  The  second  article  is  devoted  to  a  study  of 
the  human  imagination  and  the  power  which  it  has  to 
appreciate  the  charms  and  to  respond  to  the  agitations  of 
nature.  But  the  answer  to  the  question  is  reserved  for  a 
further  paper,  which  is  promised  for  the  next  number  of 
the  Revue.  M.Cherbuliez  has  not  disdained  to  use  his 
novelist^s  craft,  and  to  break  the  thread  at  a  point  where 
the  continuation  will  be  watched  for  with  special  interest. 


A  GREAT  ENGLISHWOMAN. 
Madame  Bodicboo,  by  Madame  Belloc. 

In  the  Englithwoman^ 8  Review  (new  s^es)  for  July 
15th,  Madame  Parkes  Belloc  says: — 

**  By  the  death  of  Madame  Bodichon  the  Englishwomen 
of  this  generation  have  lost  the  woman  to  whom,  more 
than  to  any  other,  they  owe  the  great  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  their  position  and  opportunities.  It  is 
fourteen  years  since  she  was  struck  down  with  the  attack 
of  paralysis  which  removed  her  from  the  active  world  of 
London,  and  fourteen  years  is  almost  a  generation 
where  the  upspringing  of  new  minds  and  new  memories 
has  to  be  taken  into  account.  It  is  time  to  place  upon 
record  what  she  was  in  her  youth  and  middle  age. 

^She  started  with  certain  great  advantages,  being  the 
grranddaughter  and  daughter  of  well-known  members  of 
Parliament.  Barbcu*a  Leigh  Smith  was  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Benjamin,  eldest  son  of  William  Smith,  who  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  Parliamentary  seat,  and  was  himself  a 
most  keenly  intelligent  and  interesting  man.  When  I 
was  first  brought  into  close  intimacy  with  Barbara  Lei^ 
Smith  in  1846,  the  Crimean  struggle  had  just  been  won. 
She  was  then  a  beautiful,  active  g^\  of  nineteen,  ardent  in 
every  social  cause,  and  whose  years  from  1846  to  1851 
were  to  her  bright  with  the  light  of  dawn. 

**It  was  in  1854  that  she  began  her  work  by  collecting 
in  a  pamphlet  all  the  laws  specially  relating  to  women,  a 
pamphlet  very  thin  and  insignificant  looking,  but  destined 
to  prove  the  small  edge  of  the  wedge  which  was  to  change 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  law.  The  importance  of  her  social 
relations  brought  the  subject  before  influential  men  con- 
nected with  the  society  for  the  amendment  of  the  law ; 
Lord  Brougham  and  Mr.  George  Hastings  took  up  the 
question  actively;  meeting  after  meeting  was  held;  bill 
after  bill  attempted  to  be  carried  through  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  earnings  of  married  women ;  the  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science  was  f oimded.  Lord 
Brougham  being  president  and  Mr.  Hastings  honorary 
secretary,  and  questions  relating  to  the  social  and  legal 
status  of  women  engaged  its  attention.  Especially  was 
this  the  case  at  the  meeting  which  took  place  at  Bradford 
in  1859.  The  law  which  gave  to  married  women  the  pos- 
session of  their  own  earnings  was  finally  carried  in  1870. 

"  Madame  Bodichon  ^s  marriage  to  a  French  physician 
took  place  in  July,  1857.  Her  husband  was  a  man  of 
marked  and  peculiar  ability,  who  had  gone  to  Algiers  not 
long  after  the  conquest  by  the  French.  For  some  years 
Dr.  and  Madame  Bodichon  divided  their  time  between 
Algiers  in  the  winter  and  London  and  Sussex  in  the  sum- 
mer.   It  was  in  1858  that  the  Englishwoman's  Journal 


was  foimded,  for  which  Madame  Bodichon  furnished  part 
of  the  capital ;  and  when  in  London  she  frequented  the 
oflSce  almost  daily,  carrying  into  the  work  the  sunshine 
of  her  vigorous  intellect  and  warm  heart. 

<*0f  Madame  Bodichon 's  great  liberality  what  grateful 
recognition  can  be  adequately  made?  I  believe  I  am  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  the  £1000  she  gave  was  the  first  given 
for  Girton— to  which  I  am  told  she  has  bequeathed 
£10,000.  She  was  well  endowed  with  fortune,  and  her 
paintings  early  commanded  considerable  prices;  and  of 
the  money  at  her  disposal  she  was  a  most  liberal  and  con- 
scientious guardian.  She  had  essentially  the  initiative 
mind,  and  it  may  truly  be  said  of  her  that  she  scattered 
ideas  broadcast,  and  they  took  root  far  and  wide. 

"Of  Madame  Bodichon ^s  artistic  gifts  it  is  perhaps 
unsuitable  to  say  much  here.  I  think  that  they  were  very 
great,  and  that  the  expression  of  the  French  critic  tHio 
called  her  the  Rosa  Bonheur  of  landscape  painting  was 
not  exaggerated.  Her  paintings  are  full  of  nature  and 
poetry  and  power  and  strong  individuality.  Years  must 
pass  before  they  cease  to  bring  tears  into  the  eyes  of 
those  who  can  recall  the  artist  in  her  beautiful  prime. 

"  For  myself  I  would  fain  add  a  few  words.  It  haa 
been  my  lot  to  know,  with  hardly  an  exception,  the  most 
remarkable  Englishwomen  of  the  last  fifty  years,  and 
many  of  the  noted  Frenchwomen  also.  Some  of  them 
have  taken  a  great  and  permanent  place  by  reason  of 
things  actually  achieved.  But  in  Baj'bara  Leigh  Smith 
existed  that  indefinable  power  which  his  contemporaries 
appear  to  have  recognized  in  Arthur  Hallam,  a  something 
which  transcended  that  which  was  done.  And  the  lack  in 
either  was  due  not  to  any  fault  of  organization,  but  solely 
to  causes  external,  to  early  death,  to  failure  of  physical 
power,  to  the  outward  accident  of  a  weighted  life.  I  feel, 
when  I  think  of  how  much  she  did  do,  and  yet  of  the 
more  popular  greatness  of  so  many  others,  that  I  can 
only  fitly  quote  the  poet*s  words: 

**But  thou,  O  Friend,  wert  more  than  these.** 


JENNY  LIND  AND  THE  STAGE. 
A  Methodist  View  of  the  Theatre. 

The  London  Quarterly  Review,  the  organ  of  the  Wesle- 
yan  Methodists,  devotes  some  space  to  the  wider  question 
of  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  stage.    The  reviewer  says  :— 

"Jenny  Lindas  generous  hope  and  aim  was  *to  elevate 
the  whole  tone  and  character  of  her  profession.  *  And  if 
any  one  person  could  attain  that  aim,  surely  it  was  this 
high-souled  and  loyally  gifted  being.  But  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  operatic  stage  from  its  baseness  is  unaccom- 
plished yet;  not  oven  Jenny  Lind  sufilced  for  such  a  deliv- 
erance, though  she  herself  came  forth  unscathed  from  the 
fiery  furnace,  *nor  had  the  smell  of  fire  passed  on  her.' 

"  A  recent  critic  has  ascribed  to  Mdlle.  Land's  ^innate 
Puritanism'  that  deep  inner  repulsion  for  the  stage  which 
grew  on  the  great  vocalist  amid  all  her  dramatic  triumphs, 
and  led  her  at  last  to  forswear  those  triumphs,  for  ever, 
just  when  they  were  most  dazzling.  Her  letters  from 
Paris  show  that  not  her  Puritanism,  but  her  purity,  re- 
volted from  certain  methods  in  vogue  there  to  secure  suc- 
cess for  actress  or  singer,  when  they  appeared  before  what 
she  candidly  called  *the  first  audience  in  the  world.* 

*'  It  was  no  preconceived  Puritanic  aversion  for  the  the- 
atre which  made  Jenny  Lind,  an  actress  from  childhood, 
recoil  from  the  system  prevalent  in  the  dramatic  world  of 
Paris— which  bred  in  her  the  fixed  resolve  never  to  appear 
on  that  stage.  Nor  was  it  any  mere  prejudice  of  an  inbred 
Puritanism,  but  only  her  own  uprightness,  simplicity,  and 
spirituality ,  which  revolted  against  the  envyings,  jealousies. 
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and  backbiting^  inseparable  from  a  theatric  existence — 
crawling  basenesses  which  the  sun  of  her  prosperity 
quickened  into  reptile  life  about  her,  till  the  very  splen- 
dor of  her  great  success  in  London  helped  to  intensify  and 
render  immutable  her  resolve  to  have  done  with  these 
tilings,  once  and  for  ever. 

**  And  none  can  now  say  she  did  not  well.  Her  great- 
ness as  an  artist  really  gained  when  she  left  opera  and  de- 
voted herself  to  oratorio.  The  delight  she  gave  was  not 
less,  the  power  for  beneficent  utility  was  not  inferior,  the 
pure  joy  of  the  artist  in  her  lovely  art  and  its  elevating 
influence  was  far  greater  than  when  she  had  worked  amid 
the  detestable  tmauseries  of  the  theatre.  Never  once  did 
she  repent  or  look  back,  longing,  to  the  actress  parts  of 
which  she  had  once  felt  the  full  fascination. 

^  It  is  well  to  take  note  that  though  Jenny  Lind,  with 
her  poetic  spirituality,  affords  the  most  striking  instance 
of  a  very  successful  actress  becoming  imbued  with  a  deep 
abhorrence  of  the  stage,  she  does  not  stand  alone  in  it.  Ma- 
cready^s  Reminiscences  testifies  as  strongly  to  the  writer  ^s 
aversion  for  his  own  profession,  and  the  almost  morbid 
dread  he  felt  lest  any  of  his  own  children  should  be  drawn 
to  embrace  it — a  dread  which  made  him  deprecate  for 
them  such  shadows  of  acting  as  charades  and  tableaux  viv- 
ants.  This  curious  loathing  for  an  occupation  that  brought 
both  fame  and  profit  and  social  success  is  even  more 
vividly  expressed  in  Fauny  Kemble's  delightful  *  Record 
of  a  Oirlhood, '  where  that  brilliant  popular  favorite,  whose 
dramatic  geuius  was  a  direct  heritage  from  player-parents 
of  stainless  character,  and  who  herself  was  sedulously 
guarded  from  the  common  perils  of  actress-life,  bears,  not- 
withstanding, her  strong  testimony  against  the  calling  in 
which  she  and  her  family  had  ecuned  only  distinction  and 
esteem. 

^No  one  will  attribute  to  'innate  Puritanism*  these  in- 
stinctive feelings  of  the  child  of  the  Kembles,  or  ascribe 
to  inherited  prejudice  the  apprehensions  which  made  her 
add  to  her  daily  prayers  an  earnest  entreaty  for  protection 
against  the  ^subtle  evils*  of  her  profession.  What  injury 
it  might  work  to  its  most  blameless  members,  the  g^l  had 
early  perceived,  in  the  'vi^id  vacuity'  of  Mrs.  Siddons's 
latest  years,  in  the  *deadness  and  indifference*  of  a  .soul 
whose  higher  powers  had  shrivelled  and  perished  in  the 
stifling  artificial  atmosphere  of  the  stage.  That  melancholy 
wreck  of  a  fine  intelligence  and  a  noble  womanhood  was 
itself  the  most  convincing  argiunent  against  the  life  that 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  could  produce  such 
results.  The  vital  difference  between  Jenny  Lind  and  the 
two  distinguished  artists  just  cited  is,  that  her  testimony 
assumed  the  shape  of  a  resolute  act,  and  is  therefore  far 
more  impressive  than  theirs,  limited  to  eloquent  words: 
her  heaven-bom  wings  of  song  enabling  her  to  soar  out  of 
the  prison  in  which  they  still  had  to  drag  their  chains  for 
years.*' 


A    SCIENCE    OF    CHILDHOOD. 

The  Pedagogical  Seminary  most  pleasantly  belies  the 
suggestion  of  dry-as-dust  scholasticism  conveyed  in  its 
name.  The  fresh,  strong  studies  of  children  and  their 
needs  made  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  and  his  little  band  of 
co-workers  at  Worcester  are  as  interesting  and  instructive 
as  they  are  novel.  In  speaking  editorially  of  the  many 
possibilities  of  great  evil  in  our  present  unscientific  school 
system  and  method,  Dr. Hall  says:  ^The  only  safety  lies 
in  the  study  of  and  better  adaptation  to  the  nature  and 
needs  of  childhood,  to  which  this  niunber  of  the  Seminary 
is  devoted.  Strength  lies  in  individualization.  This  means 
that  there  are  many  subjects  of  study  equally  valuable. 


many  species  of  schools  and  universities  equally  necessary, 
and  as  many  methods  of  instruction  as  there  are  kinds  of 
children.  Verbal  work  is  best  for  those  who  are  ear- 
minded,  or  nmemonicaUy  gifted;  object-lessons  for  the 
eye-minded,  who  are  more  numerous;  mwmial  training 
admits  still  another  order  of  natural  gifts.  Progress  is 
now  in  differentiation.  The  more  parallel  courses,  elect- 
ives,  groups,  and  institutions  the  better,  provided  only 
they  are  good  and  thorough,  and  really  distinct  and  indi- 
vidual. Even  the  modem  examination  system  is  of  recent 
origin,  and  men  existed  before  it.** 

After  some  "  Notes  on  the  Study  of  Infants** — in  which 
we  are  struck  by  the  early  growth  of  the  mother-sense  of 
touch — Dr.  Hall  proceeds  to  the  most  considerable  paper 
of  the  niunber : 

THE     CONTENTS     OF     CHILDREN  *B    HINDS     ON     ENTERINQ 

SCHOOL. 

According  to  the  plan  set  by  the  Berlin  Pedagogical 
Verein  the  method  has  been  to  select  a  certain  number  of 
simple  concepts,  determine  by  careful  individual  question- 
ing of  as  large  a  number  of  children  as  possible  how  many 
of  these  ideas  are  present,  and  then  from  the  tabulated 
results  to  attempt  to  draw  some  generalizations  of  value. 
If  the  generalizations  have  been  feeble,  there  have  been 
many  suggestions  of  practical  importance  in  the  work. 
Of  the  75  concepts  on  which  the  10,000  Berlin  children 
were  examined,  some  selected  at  random  are  tempest, 
dew,  hare,  stork,  oak,  harvests,  mountains,  circles,  trian- 
gle, arsenal,  Wilhelmplatz,  Unter  den  Linden. 

**0f  10,000  boys,  7478  on  entering  the  Berlin  schools 
have  an  idea  of  the  number  two,  out  of  10,000  girls  7380 
have  it,  out  of  10,000  children  of  both  sexes  indiscrim- 
inately 7436  have  it,  etc.  ...  Of  three  fourths  of  these 
concepts  as  objects,  more  girls  are  ignorant  than  boys; 
and  those  that  had  not  been  in  the  kindergarten  were 
more  ignorant  than  those  who  had.  Some  of  these  objects 
were  doubtless  known,  but  had  not  acquired  a  name  for 
the  child;  others  they  had  seen,  but  had  not  iaad  their 
attention  called  to.  ...  The  easy  and  widely  diffused 
concepts  are  commonest  among  girls,  the  harder  or  mor^ 
especial  or  exceptional  ones  are  commonest  among  the  boys. 
The  girls  excelled  only  in  the  following  concepts:  name 
and  calling  of  the  father,  thunder-shower,  rainbow,  hail, 
potato  field,  moon,  square,  circle,  Alexander  Square, 
Frederick's  Woods,  morning  red,  oak,  dew,  and  Botani- 
cal Gkirdens.  Of  all  the  children  the  sphere  was  known 
to  76  per  cent.,  the  cube  to  69  per  cent.,  the  square  to  54 
per  cent.,  the  circle  to  49  per  cent.,  the  triangle  to  41  per 
cent.** 

Dr.  Hall *s  own  experiments  with  the  children  of  the 
Boston  schools  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  results 
of  the  Berlin  tables,  except,  perhaps,  in  emphasizing  still 
more  the  paucity  of  fully  fledged  ideas  in  the  child  of  six 
years.  He  conlcudes,  **  I.  That  there  is  next  to  nothing  of 
pedagogic  value  the  knowledge  of  which  it  is  safe  to 
assume  at  the  outset  of  school-life.  Hence  the  need  of 
objects  and  the  danger  of  books  and  word  cram.  Hence 
many  of  the  best  primary  teachers  in  Germany  spend 
from  two  to  four  or  even  six  months  in  talking  of  objects 
and  drawing  them  before  any  beginning  of  what  we  till 
lately  have  regarded  as  primary -school  work.  II.  The 
best  preparation  parents  can  give  their  children  for  good 
school-training  is  to  make  them  acquainted  with  natural 
objects,  especially  with  the  sights  and  sounds  of  thecoim- 
try,  and  send  them  to  good  and  hygienic,  as  distinct  from 
the  most  fashionable,  kindergartens.  III.  Every  teacher 
on  starting  with  a  new  class  or  in  a  new  locality,  to  make 
sure  that  his  efforts  along  some  lines  are  not  utterly  lost. 
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should  undertake  to  explore  carefolly,  section  by  section, 
children's  minds,  with  all  the  tact  and  ingenuity  he  can 
command  and  acquire.  .  .  .  IV.  The  concepts  which 
are  most  common  in  children  of  a  given  locality  are  the 
earliest  to  be  acquired,  while  the  rarer  ones  are  later." 

CHILDREN'S  LIES. 

**  Four  tactful  lady  teachers  from  Mrs.  Pauline  A.  Shaw's 
kindergartens  in  Boston  examined  300  children  of  both 
sexes  between  12  and  14  privately,  by  a  carefully  devised 
method  which  avoided  all  indelicacy  to  the  childish  con- 
science. The  returns  are  divided  into  seven  distinct 
species  of  lies;  each  is  reported  on  with  detail.  I.  Psea- 
dophcbiay  where  every  deviation  from  painful  literal  truth 
is  alike  heinous.  .  .  .  Some  even  feared  instant  death,  like 
AfiRTiiAg^  for  even  an  unconscious  misstatement. 

n.  The  lie  heroic^  which  is  justified  as  a  means  to  noble 
ends.  .  .  .  The  normal  child  feels  the  heroism  of  the  unac- 
countable instinct  of  self-sacrifice  far  earlier  and  more 
keenly  than  it  can  appreciate  the  sublimity  of  truth.  The 
child  who  gets  really  interested  in  what  it  deems  the  con- 
flict of  veracity  with  other  duties,  may  be  reverently 
referred  to  the  inner  light  of  its  own  conscience.  This 
seems  to  be  a  special  opportunity  of  nature  for  teaching 
the  need  of  keeping  a  private  protestant  tribunal  where 
personal  moral  convictions  preside,  and  which  alone  ena- 
bles men  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  ethical  situations. 

III. .  Truth  for  friends  af%d  lies  for  enemies,  "With  most 
children  as  with  savages,  truthfulness  is  greatly  affected 
by  personal  likes  and  dislikes.  All  children  find  it  harder 
to  cheat  in  their  lessons  with  a  teacher  they  like.  Friend- 
ships are  cemented  by  frank  confidences  and  secrets  and 
promises  not  to  tell.  To  simulate  or  dissimulate  to  the 
priest,  or  above  all  to  Ood,  was  repeatedly  referred  to  as 
worst  of  all.  On  the  other  hand,  with  waning  attachment, 
promises  not  to  tell  weaken  in  their  validity.  It  has  taken 
mankind  long  enough  to  learn  the  sublimity  of  a  kind  of 
truthfulness  which  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 

IV.  Selfishness.  Every  game,  especially  every  exciting 
one,  has  its  own  temptation  to  cheat.  Lies  of  this  sort, 
prompted  by  excitement,  are  so  easily  forgotten  when  the 
«xcitement  is  over  that  they  rarely  rankle,  and  are  hard 
io  get  at,  but  they  make  boys  unscrupulous  and  grasp- 
ing. .  .  .  The  sense  of  meanness  this  slowly  breeds  must  be 
met  by  appeals  to  honor,  self-respect,  self-control.  Hard 
and  even  bated  tasks,  and  rugged  moral,  mental,  and 
physical  regimens  should  supplement  those  modem 
methods  which  make  education  a  sort  of  self-indulgence  of 
natural  interests. 

V.  Imagination  and  play.  Much  childish  play  owes 
its  charm  to  partial  self-deception.  .  .  .  One  phase  of 
this  is  exquisitely  illustrated  in  the  life  of  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge, by  his  brother.  His  many  conceptions  of  his  own 
ego— e.g.,  by  the  picture  Hartley,  shadow  Hartley,  echo 
Hartley,  etc. ;  his  fancy  that  a  cataract  of  what  he  named 
jug-force  would  burst  out  in  a  certain  field  and  fiow  be- 
tween populous  banks,  where  an  ideal  government,  long 
wars,  and  even  a  reformed  spelling  illustrated  in  a  journal 
devoted  to  the  affairs  of  the  realm,  were  all  developed  in 
his  imagination,  where  they  existed  with  great  recdity  for 
years." 

The  division  of  the  subject  ends  with  pseudomunia^ 
love  of  humbugging,  and  false  pretence,  and  lastly  the  ab- 
surd and  well-known  Jesuitical  palliatives  which  children 
are  addicted  to. 

MOIULL  AND  RBUOIOU8  TRAINING. 

Perhaps,  coming  as  they  do  from  one  so  whole-souled  in 
his  devotion  to  science  and  truth,  Dr.  Hall's  words  on  this 
subject  are  the  most  impressive  we  find  in  the  Seminary: 


*^  Religion  is  the  most  generic  kind  of  culture  as  opposed  to 
aU  systems  or  departments  which  are  one-sided.  All  edu- 
cation culminates  in  it  because  it  is  the  chief  among  human 
interests,  and  because  it  gives  inner  unity  to  the  mind, 
heart,  and  wilL  How  shall  this  common  element  of  union 
be  taught?" 

Moral  and  religious  training  should  begin  in  the  cradle 
and  should  become  firmly  rooted  through  that  mysterious 
and  powerful  influence  of  motherhood.  ''The  mother's 
face  and  voice  are  the  flrst  conscious  objects  as  the  infant 
soul  unfolds,  and  she  soon  comes  to  stand  in  the  very  place 
of  Gkxl  to  her  child.  All  the  religion  of  which  the  child  is 
capable  during  this  by  no  means  brief  stage  of  its  develop- 
ment consists  of  these  sentiments:  gratitude,  trust,  de- 
pendence, love,  etc., — now  felt  only  for  her,  which  are 
later  directed  towards  Gkxl." 

At  that  second  birth,  the  period  ot  adolescence,  the  edu- 
cator must  study  with  renewed  care  the  psychic  changes 
of  the  child.  Dr.  Hall  especially  holds  up  his  hands  against 
that  mawkish  precocity  in  religious  experience  sometimes 
seen  in  children.  **  Some  one  has  said  of  very  early  risers, 
that  they  were  apt  to  be  conceited  all  the  forenoon,  and 
stupid  and  uninteresting  all  the  afternoon  and  evening. 
So,  too,  precocious  infant  Christians  are  apt  to  be  conceited 
and  full  of  pious  affectations  all  the  forenoon  of  life,  and 
thereafter  commonplace  enough  in  their  religious  life." 


"THE  MEMOIRS  OF  A   HAPPY  MAN." 

A  French  Critic  on  Marmontcl. 

The  ironical  review  of  Marmontel  to  which  M.  Brune- 
ti^re  gives  the  sub-heading  of  "■  Memoirs  of  a  Happy  Man," 
in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  July,  is  in  the  very 
n^ost  characteristic  style  of  a  critic  who  knows  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  **  literature,"  and  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
giving  quarter  where  letters  are  concerned.  It  is  not 
upon  the  Memoirs,  of  which  many  have  read,  at  least  the 
earlier  books,  and  are  accustomed  to  speak  and  hear  them 
spoken  of  with  praise,  that  the  vials  of  If.  Bruneti^re's 
wrath  are  poured.  It  is  upon  the  life  which  they  have 
been  allowed  almost  to  immortalise— the  life  of  a  man 
who  wrote  for  forty  years  without  so  much  as  the  "shad- 
ow" of  talent,  a  man  who  could  appreciate  none  of  his 
great  contemporaries,  who  excited,  or  ought  to  have  ex- 
cited, the  ire  of  all  critics  to  come  by  the  false  estimate 
he  chose  to  form  of  every  mediocre  talent  with  which 
eighteenth-century  drawing-rooms  were  encumbered— a 
man,  in  fact,  who  descended  from  the  high  possibilities  of 
a  man  of  letters  to  be  of  all  despicable  objects  whidi 
cumbers  the  horizon  of  the  arts,  a  log-roller  and  a  for- 
tune hunter!  Hear  him  upon  a  totally  false  criticism 
uttered  by  Marmontel  of  Buff  on 's  habits  of  retirement, 
etc.: — 

"  Need  I  say  that  it  does  not  contain  one  word  which  is 
true;  that  there  is  not  one  note  that  is  correct,  not  one 
line  which  does  not  suffice  to  class  the  writer  far  below 
Freron.  But  what  Marmontel  understood  least  of  all  was 
that  the  administration  of  the  multitude  should  place  the 
Histoire  Naturelle  above  Belisaire^  or  that,  in  order  to 
write  it,  it  might  be  necessary  to  withdraw  from  the  so- 
ciety of  the  evils  of  Paris.  He,  who  only  worked  himself 
in  order  to  enliven  the  evenings  of  *the  charming  Coun- 
tess of  Brionne,'  or  the  *  beautiful  Marquise  de  Duras/ 
or  the  *  pretty  Countess  of  Egmont,'  could  not  compre- 
hend that  a  man  of  letters  penned  work  in  a  different 
manner,  and  still  less  that  a  savant  should  prefer  his  sci- 
ence to  intermeddling  with  the  love  affairs  of  the  *tire- 
some  la  Popelini^re, *  or  the  ^enchanter,'  Bouret,  or  of  the 
King  of  France  himself.    Then,  why  did  he  not  abstain 
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from  speaking  of  Buffon?  or  if  he  would  speak  of  him, 
why  did  he  not  at  least  read  that  Histoire  Naturelle  of 
wliich  he  seems  to  have  known  only  the  extracts  made  by 
Queneau  MontveiUard  and  the  AbM  Brexon?" 

If  Marmontel  had  been  unfortunate,  M.  Bnmeti^re 
would,  perhaps,  have  felt  more  gently  towards  him.  The 
supreme  crime  is,  after  all,  the  only  thing  which,  in  the 
judgement  of  his  critic,  Marmontel  ever  did  well  in  his 
life.  It  is  that,  after  spending  seventy  years  or  so  in  sell- 
ing his  soul  for  a  mess  of  potage,  he  should  at  the  end  sit 
down  in  his  self -contentment  and  write  a  memoir  of 
whioh  the  moral  is  that  the  mess  of  potage  was  worth  it. 
Marmontel's  soul,  perhaps !  is  M.  Brunetifere*s  conclusion. 
He  winds  up  the  criticism  with  a  story,  told  by  D'Alem- 
bert,  of  Voltaire's  niece,  Madame  Denie,  who  in  weU- 
advanced  middle  age  inherited  her  uncle's  fortune,  and 
employed  it  to  buy  herself  a  husband  thirty  years  her 
junior.  D'Alembert  having  met  the  elderly  bride,  some 
one  asked  him  if  she  seemed  happy.  *^  Happy  l**  he  re- 
plied, ""  I  can  assure  you  she  is  I  Happy  enough  to  make 
you  sick  !*»  **  It  is  what  I  will  say  of  Marmontel.  Happy? 
Yes,  if  ever  anybody  was,  it  was  he,  but  happy  wiUi  a 
happiness  to  which  I  can  imagine  no  misfortune  that  is 
not  preferable."  Nevertheless  the  literary  merit  of  the 
performance  in  qustion  cannot  be  overlooked,  and  with 
characteristic  honesty  M.  Bruneti^re's  last  word  is,  "•  Read 
the  Memoirs.''  It  may  be  added  that  a  new  edition,  with 
notes  by  M.Meurioe  Toumeu,  furnishes  the  occasion  of 
the  outbreak. 


PRICE  HUGHES  ON  GAMBLING  AND  BETTING. 

In  the  Sunday  Magaeine  for  August,  Rev.  Hugh  Price 
Hughes  writes  on  Gambling  and  Betting.    He  says:— 

"It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  distinguish  between  gam- 
bling and  betting.  Both  practices  spring  from  the  same 
root,  a  vulgar  greed  for  money. 

*' There  is  no  doubt  that  gambling  and  betting  have 
enormously  increased  of  late  years.  The  Convocation  of 
the  Province  of  York  has  issued  an  interesting  report  on 
this  subject.  The  evidence  furnished  by  the  parochial 
clergy,  the  mimidpal  authorities,  the  police,  and  the  gov- 
ernors and  chaplains  of  prisons,  clearly  shows  that  gam- 
bling and  betting  have  increased  enormously.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  number  of  professional  book-makers  in 
this  country  is  not  less  than  ten  thousand.  The  mania  of 
gambling  pervades  all  classes  of  society.  We  have  just 
had  most  painful  evidence  that  it  rules  the  highest  classes 
of  all.  But  this  once  aristocratic  vice  has  percolated 
through  every  grade  of  British  society  down  to  the  very 
gutter.  It  is  an  awful  fact  that  the  passion  for  gambling 
has  increased  enormously  among  the  working-classes, 
especially  in  mining  and  manufacturing  districts.  It  is 
very  sad  that  women  are  following  the  terrible  example 
of  tiieir  husbands  and  sons.  There  are  even  professional 
women  book-makers  in  some  of  the  great  northern  com- 
munities. It  is  appalling  to  add  that  the  vice  has  de- 
scended to  the  children.  There  are  even  boy  book- 
makers ! 

^  Ghunbling  not  only  leads  to  financial  ruin,  but  it  has  a 
peculiarly  deadening  effect  upon  the  soul,  even  before  the 
fatal  consummation  is  reached.  It  produces  one  of  the 
most  heartless  forms  of  selfishness,  and  is  specially  fatal 
to  delicacy  and  magnanimity  of  mind.  It  is  peculiarly 
mean,  sordid,  and  fatal. 

'^  It  is  time  to  ask  what  can  be  done  to  stop  the  ravages 
of  this  gigantic  national  curse.  Surely  the  first  necessity 
is  to  discover  and  to  state  the  precise  evil  of  gambling 
and  betling.    Unless  we  can  find  some  groimd  of  objection 


to  the  practice  of  gambling,  apart  altogether  from  the 
amount  of  money  risked,  we  had  better  abandon  all 
attempts  to  arrest  the  vice.  Unless  we  can  create  a  con- 
science on  the  subject  we  shall  do  nothing. 

"The  best  definition,  however,  of  the  essential  evil  of 
gambling,  is  given  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  intensely 
interesting  ^Study  of  Sociology.' 

"  Here  we  have  a  lucid  and  convincing  statement  of  the 
two  aspects  of  the  immorality  of  gambling.  First,  it  is 
gain  without  merit;  and  secondly,  it  is  gain  through 
another's  loss. 

"  Whenever  the  seller  and  the  buyer  are  not  mutually 
benefited  the  transaction  is  immoral  and  rotten,  and 
involves  dishonesty  and  deceit  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

The  more  the  conduct  of  the  gambler  is  analyzed  and 
pondered,  the  more  it  will  be  realized  that  at  bottom 
every  gambler  is  a  thief;  and  that  the  commandment 
which  he  has  broken  is  the  commandment  which  says, 
^Thou  shalt  not  steal.'  Oambling  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  stealing  that  duelling  stands  to  murder.  In 
both  cases  the  victim  takes  the  chance  that  he  may  be 
victor.  But  in  the  case  of  duelling,  the  conscience  of 
England  no  longer  regards  that  as  an  excuse.  The  suc- 
cessful duelist  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  a  murderer. 
The  day  will  come  when  the  conscience  of  England  will 
be  equally  enlightened  in  relation  to  gambling,  and  when 
every  gambler  will  be  branded  as  a  thief. 

"  Judgment  must  always  b^^  with  the  house  of  Gk>d. 
Ministers  of  religion  and  members  of  Christian  churches 
should  at  once  set  a  clean  example.  The  early  Fathers 
of  the  Christian  churches  universally  condemned  the 
pla3ring  of  games  for  money,  and  Councils  of  the  Church 
expelled  those  guilty  of  the  vice  from  the  Lord's  table. 
When  the  representatives  of  Christianity  advocate  an 
intelligible  morality  upon  this  question,  we  have  a 
foundation  on  which  to  build.  Much  may  be  done  by 
the  State  to  prohibit  gambling  as  a  profession,  and  to 
punish  with  great  severity  third  parties  who  come  in  to 
promote  the  vice.  The  publication  of  betting  odds  in 
the  newspapers,  the  transmission  of  book-makers'  cir- 
culars through  the  post,  and  the  use  of  the  telegraph  wire 
by  the  gamblers,  should  all  be  prohibited.  But  these  and 
many  other  obvious  reforms  will  come  within  the  range 
of  practical  social  politics  as  soon  as  Christian  men  cease 
to  apologize  for  the  vice  by  explaining  it  away,  or  by 
justifying  it  under  any  circumstances  or  in  any  form, 
whether  at  the  Derby,  at  Tattersall's,  on.  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, at  a  church  bazaar,  or  in  a  private  drawing- 
room. 


ANDREW    LANG    ON    PICCADILLY. 
*'  Great  Streets  of  the  World"  in  Scriboer's. 

It  is  pleasant  rambling  down  Picadilly  with  Mr.  Lang. 
But  he  is  anything  but  enthused  with  his  subject,  and 
takes  pains  to  tell  us  that  he  much  prefers  the  country, 
**nor  can  any  thoroughfare  in  the  huge,  smoky,  chok- 
ing London  appeal  to  one  with  any  charm  or  win  any 
affection"— a  consideration  which,  however  interesting  in 
itself,  would  seem  somewhat  remote  from  the  task  before 
Mr.Laiilg.  Indeed,  after  M.Sarcey's  gay,  picturesque, 
exaggerated  devotion  to  the  Boulevard,  which  we  enjoyed 
last  month,  this  article  presents  a  striking  contrast  between 
the  tastes  of  the  Gaul  and  the  Briton.  Piccadilly  would 
seem  a  means,  an  open  unobstructed  highway,  that  one 
may  hurry  along;  the  Boulevard  was  an  end  in  itself, 
had  its  own  life,  was  a  home  for  its  habitu^  and  celebrities. 

However,  there  is  even  ki  Mr.  Lang's  estimation  some 
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silver  lining  to  the  foggy  cloud  of  London  ^s  great  thor- 
oughfare. 

^  In  all  the  hastening  or  leisurely  multitudes  one  marvels 
how  many  may  ask  themselves  if  this  is  a  beautiful  street, 
if  it  deserves  to  be  one  of  the  most  famous  thoroughfares 
in  the  greatest  of  modem  cities.  Many,  if  they  were 
asked,  would  say  that  Piccadilly  is  cheerful,  and  is  satis- 
factory. This  is,  indeed,  the  happiest  way  of  criticising 
Piccadilly.  Thanks  to  the  Oreen  Park  on  its  left  side, 
the  street  has  verdure  at  least,  and  is  airy.  The  ups  and 
downs  of  it  iiave  a  picturesqueness  of  their  own.  The 
wealthy  houses,  if  they  are  not  dignified,  if  they  have  not 
the  stately  proportions  of  Florentine  palaces,  are,  at  all 
events,  clean  and  large,  and,  so  far,  imposing.  There  are 
two  times  when  Piccadilly  looks  its  best.  One  of  these  is 
in  mid -May,  when  all  the  flowering  trees  are  in  blossom, 
when  the  chestnut  hangs  out  its  fragrant  tapers  in  the 
green  shade  of  its  fans,  when  the  hawthorn  perfumes  even 
in  the  London  air,  when  the  laburnums  are  "drooping 
bells  of  fire,*'  when  on  all  the  boughs  is  the  tender  green, 
the  first  flush  of  spring.  London  is  very  well  supplied 
with  trees,  and,  for  a  few  days  early  in  the  season,  the 
town  has  almost  a  Chaucerian  aspect  of  prettiness  and 
innocence.  That  jaded  old  Piccadilly  in  her  spring  dress 
looks  as  fresh  as  a  young  lady  in  her  flrst  season.^  The 
second  period  of  beauty  is  in  mid-October,  in  the  evening, 
^  when  the  lingering  light  flushes  the  houses,  the  sunset 
struggling  through  the  opals  of  the  London  smoke,  red 
and  azures  blending  in  the  distance,  while  all  down  through 
''the  gradual  dusky  veil  of  evening  the  serpentine  lines  of 
lamps  begin  to  bum." 

Early  in  his  paper  Mr.  Lang  takes  to  the  woods  of  rural 
and  suburban  Piccadilly,  two  hundred  years  ago,  and 
gossips  delightfully  of  the  Elizabethan  Piccadilly,  the 
Piccadilly  of  Squire  Western,  of  the  Virginians,  and  of 
that  fascinating  old  combination  of  villanies,  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry,  "Old  Q,"  who  was  wont  to  sit  in  his  bal- 
cony with  a  good  view  of  the  great  street,  and  a  man  and 
horse  ready  to  pursue  "any  Naiad  who  charmed  him 
from  the  stream  of  Piccadilly.** 

The  curious  name  of  the  street  has  been  a  boon  to  anti- 
quaries; the  derivation  is  still  uncertain,  but  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  from  a  house  called  "Peccadilla  Hall, 
where  certain  neckwear  known  as  "  Peccadillas"  were 
sold. 

Mr.  Lang  concludes:  "Even  bom  Londoners  have  no 
civic  patriotism.  You  cannot  expect  a  man  to  be  proud 
of  Bloomsbury,  or  haughtily  to  announce  that  he  was 
bom  in  Bayswater.  No  poet  now  would  write  like  Spenser, 

At  length  they  all  to  merry  London  came, 
To  merry  London,  ray  most  kindly  nurse, 
That  to  me  gave  this  lifers  first  native  source. 

Rather  would  he  think  of  London  in  De  Quincey*s  mood 

and  speak  of  Piccadilly  as  a  stony-hearted  stepmother." 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  '^  SUMMER  BOARDER. 


>» 


Edward  Hungerford  writes  in  The  Century  for  August 
a  timely  and  well-considered  article  imder  the  heading, 
"Our  Summer  Migration:  A  Social  Study." 

It  is  not  hard  to  adduce  evidence  of  the  summer  exodus 
from  the  great  cities  which  has  reached  its  present  enor- 
mous proportions  only  within  the  last  few  years.  "  The 
rich  and  the  well-to-do  middle  classes  appear  most  con- 
spicuously, but  the  currents  are  swelled  by  small  trades- 
people, by  pensioners  on  limited  legacies,  who  hive  in  the 
city  during  the  winter,  and  swarm  early  in  summer 
among  the  country  orchards,  where  cheap  living  is  to  be 
had.    Then  come  the  workpeople,  who  in  one  way  or 


another  manage  to  move  with  the  rest.  Your  colored 
barber,  when  trade  begins  to  slacken  in  the  large  town, 
informs  you  that  he  is  tiiinking  of  taking  a  little  vaca- 
tion. The  carpenter  and  joiner  sends  his  wife  and  babies 
a  hundred  miles  away  to  spend  weeks  or  months  on  a 
farm  that  takes  boarders.  .  .  .  Professional  men,  college 
students,  teachers,  seamstresses,  and  fresh-air  fund  bene- 
ficiaries pour  forth  to  the  mountains,  the  sea^de,  the 
lakes,  where  they  spend  their  summer  outing  in  rest  or  in 
various  forms  of  service." 

In  the  absence  of  any  statistics,  Mr.  Hungerford  has 
obtained  from  the  railroads  figures  of  their  increased 
smnmer  travel.  One  system  alone  shows  2,000,000 
tickets  sold  to  summer  resorts,  but  a  small  proportion  of 
which  belonged  to  the  constant  local  traffic— in  addition 
to  300,000  tickets  of  other  roads  which  it  honored.  Three 
systems  valued  their  extraordinary  sunmier  travel  at 
$700,000,  1550,000,  and  1500,000  respectively.  The  ephem- 
eral army  of  pleasure-seekers  and  health-seekers  penetrate 
into  the  most  out-of-the-way  nooks  and  comers  of  the 
mountains  and  back  districts.  In  New  England,  "  wher- 
ever one  stops  in  front  of  a  neat  farmhouse  commanding 
a  view  and  overshadowed  by  maples,  he  will  hear,  while 
taking  the  draught  of  water  which  he  has  begged,  the 
oft-repeated  annotmcement,  *  We  take  summer  boarders.  * " 

THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  EXODUS. 

The  summer-boarder  industry  is  twice  blest.  The  tired 
business  man  who  gives  himself  and  his  family  a  new 
lease  on  life,  and  the  financially  exhausted  farmer,  for 
whose  poultry  and  dairy  products  the  boarder  creates  a 
home  market,  are  mutually  and  reciprocally  benefited. 
As  for  the  former,  Mr.  Hungerford  considers  that,  "  lay- 
ing aside  the  consideration  of  comfort  as  affected  by 
health,  and  passing  over  the  moral  conditions  dependant 
on  physical  soundness  or  unsoimdness,  the  economic  value 
of  the  sanitation  which  comes  from  a  yearly  bath  of  the 
body  in  fresh  air,  supplemented  by  a  changed  diet  and 
the  immersion  of  the  mind  in  new  currents  of  thought 
suggested  by  new  surroundings,  can  hardly  be  exagger- 
ated. .  .  .  Business  men  subjected  to  a  heavy  strain 
seciire,  by  means  of  the  stunmer  vacation,  not  only  added 
vigor  for  enterprises,  but  a  prolongation  of  the  active 
period  of  life.  .  .  .  We  have  yet  to  learn  how  much  the 
wealth  of  the  country  depends  on  the  health  of  the  pro- 
ducers. The  rise  of  a  single  degree  of  average  annual 
temperature  over  a  continent  might  tell  heavily  on  our 
total  rainfall,  though  to  the  senses  of  the  people  the  ther- 
mometric  rise  might  not  be  noticeable.  A  like  difference 
in  the  health  of  our  laboring  population  must  materially 
affect  the  ag^gregate  production  of  the  country.  From  a 
purely  economical  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  migration 
of  our  people  pays  in  the  increased  intellectual  and  mate- 
rial product  of  the  land." 

THE  FARMER^ S  SIDE  OF  IT. 

In  many  instances,  the  cash  left  behind  by  the  summer 
boarder  constitutes  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  ready 
money  at  the  farmhouse  the  year  round.  Country  pro- 
ducts are  sometimes  twice  as  high  in  the  summer  as  in 
the  winter.  The  value  of  land  has  increased  phenomen- 
ally in  those  districts  where  summer  boarders  most  do 
congregate,  reaching  its  most  surprising  point  at  Lenox. 
Massachusetts,  in  which  old  agricultural  town  "a  recent 
sale  of  100  acres  is  quoted  at  $1000  per  acre."  The  estab- 
lishment of  these  large  coimtry  seats  gives  employment  to 
numbers  of  laborers  who  would  otherwise  be  cooped  up 
in  the  city,  furnishes  more  remunerative  labor  for  the 
farmer's  horses  and  his  sons,  and  gives  him  large  prices 
for  timber  and  materials. 
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Not  only  are  more  people,  and  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  them,  fleeing  the  city,  but  they  are  staying  longer  in 
the  country.  The  beauties  of  autumn  tempt  many  to 
wait  till  November,  and  some  even  choose  Christmas  as 
the  beginning  of  the  city  winter. 

In  all  this  Mr.  Hungerf ord  sees  the  most  important 
bearing  on  the  serious  question  of  deserted  farms.  "■  The 
decadence  of  the  rural  districts,  the  flow  of  population 
towards  the  great  centres,  and  the  consequent  decline  of 
rural  industries  and  values,  are  disastrous  features  of  our 
latest  civilization.  Were  the  process  to  go  forward  as 
rapidly  in  the  future  as  it  has  done  in  the  last  three  or 
four  decades,  some  of  our  country  districts  must  soon 
present  a  pitiable  exhibit.  Schools  must  degenerate  for 
want  of  support,  church  privileges  must  be  retrenched, 
rusticity  must  progress  toward  barbarism.** 

Two  main  remedies  present  themselves  to  the  writer: 
a  reflex  wave  of  population  from  the  west,  which  is  pros- 
pective; and  this  present  wholesale  migration  from  the 
cities.  "The  time  seems  to  be  approaching  when  an 
increased  number  of  people  will  regard  themselves  as  per- 
manently domiciled  in  the  coimtry,  and  as  visitors  to  the 
town  only  for  the  season  of  social  gaiety  which  will  inter- 
vene between  Christmas  and  Lent."  SiQnor  results  of  the 
migratory  movements  are  the  inducements  it  oflPers  to 
build  good  roads,  the  encouragement  of  a  careful  system 
of  pisciculture,  and  what  is  quite  interesting,  the  possible 
revival  of  the  arts  of  domestic  handicraft.  The  sense  of 
rareness,  the  greater  durability,  and  the  peculiarly  **  hu- 
man flavor**  of  delicately  woven  linen  and  woolen  textures 
seem  to  be  creating  some  incipient  demand  for  other  than 
machine-made  goods,  though  of  course,  the  hand  manu- 
facture could  not  nor  need  not  ever  compete  with  the 
great  miUs.  The  healthful  stimulus  to  the  farmer*s  chil- 
dren of  contact  with  cultured  people  and  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  is  not  to  be  ignored,  though  this  is  offset, 
perhaps,  by  the  **  notions**  which  the  display  of  wealth 
instills  in  our  young  tillers  of  the  soil.  *^  When  our  young 
women  are  taught  to  make  a  landau  or  a  four-in-hand 
with  flunkeys  their  ideal  of  destiny,  and  when  young  men 
imagine  that  the  chief  object  of  going  into  trade  is  to 
drive  a  dog-cart  or  own  a  yacht,  the  process  of  demorali- 
zation is  begun.** 


HOW  SIR  EDWIN  ARNOLD  WRITES  HIS  POETRY.  * 

In  CasselVs  Saturday  Journal  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  re- 
counts to  an  interviewer  how  he  writer  his  poetry.  The 
interviewer  asked  him  if  he  did  not  flnd  poetry  and  jour- 
nalism antagonistic.    He  replied:— 

**0n  the  contrary,  the  most  poetical  place  I  know  is 
Fleet  Street.  It  differs  very  much  from  the  slopes  of 
Fujisan  and  the  beautiful  open  sea,  but  there  is  nothing 
so  interesting  to  me  as  humanity. 

"  My  ^  Light  of  the  World*  was  commenced  at  a  tea  house 
in  Japan.  The  little  silver  pipes  were  smoking,  the  aam- 
i$en  (Japanese  guitars)  were  playing,  and  Japanese  songs 
were  being  sung.  I  heard  one  of  my  friends  say,  ^Dam- 
atie  (be  quiet) ,  Dana  Sama  is  writing.  *  I  was  reminded 
by  that  exclamation  that  I  had  just  put  down  on  paper 
the  lyric  which  occurs  in  the  *  Light  of  the  World*  :— 

*  Peace  beginning  to  be. 
Deep  as  the  sleep  of  the  sea. 
When  the  stars  their  radiance  glass 
In  its  blue  tranquillity. ' 

**  It  had  come  to  me  abruptly,**  resumed  Sir  Edwin  after 


he  had  in  his  modulated  tones  recited  these  now  famous 
lines,  '^and  it  had  to  be  written.  I  had  been  engaged  in 
conversation,  yet  it  had  suddenly  struck  me,  compelling 
me  to  withdraw  myself  for  the  moment,  and  I  was  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  that  verse. 

"  I  do  not,  at  any  time,  force  poetry,**  said  he.  "  I  must 
be  thoroughly  in  the  mood.  These  moods  come  impera- 
tively, but  very  irregularly.  My  method  is  this:  Either 
I  write  first  and  roughly  and  on  scraps  of  paper,  or  my 
daughter  takes  it  down  from  my  dictation— she  is  the 
only  one  who  can  do  so  for  me— as  I  walk  up  and  down 
the  room  and  smoke.  I  put  the  rough  notes  in  my  pocket 
until  the  next  day.  Then  I  read  the  verse  over  and  over, 
correct  and  copy  all  out  myself,  altering  it  very  much, 
and  filling  it  out.  These  scraps  I  enter  into  a  sort  of  day 
book  or  ledger  until  the  work  is  nearly  finished.  I  treat 
the  matter  thus  compiled  as  the  rough  draft.  I  go  over 
it  myself,  polish  it,  and  transcribe  into  a  second  book 
which  may  be  called  the  poem  itself,  but  still  in  a  rough 
state.  Then  I  copy  it  out  again,  and  finally  in  a  fair  manu- 
script for  the  printer.  Every  line  of  the  poem,  therefore, 
passes  through  my  mind  l^iree  or  four  times.  Sometimes 
the  lines  are  importunate  and  wiU  be  at  once  registered. 
Reading,  smoking,  driving,  dressing  for  dinneiv- it  does 
not  matter  how  I  may  be  then  engaged,  the  verses  will 
haunt  you,  fascinate  you,  dance  before  your  imagination, 
demanding  to  be  fixed ;  and  you  must  catch  them  then  and 
there  or  they  will  go.  Sometimes  the  right  ideas  will 
come  as  suddenly  as  if  by  electric  message.** 


MR.  N.  L.  FOWLER'S  EIGHTIETH  BIRTHDAY. 

Professor  Fowler,  whose  name  is  a  household  word 
throughout  the  English-speaking  world,  through  which 
he  has  travelled  from  end  to  end  as  a  kind  of  phrenolog- 
ical bishop,  celebrated  his  eightieth  birthday  at  the  close 
of  this  midsummer.  Mr.  Fowler  looks  hale  and  well  enough 
to  go  on  lecturing  on  bumps  till  the  end  of  the  century. 
Such  men,  whatever  their  science  or  religion,  are  the 
minor  shuttles  of  the  English-speaking  race  which  bind 
and  weave  together  into  one  whole  the  web  of  the  Eng- 
lish family.  In  the  Phrenological  Magazine  for  August, 
Mr.  Daniel  Lament,  continuing  his  reminiscences  of  N.L. 
Fowler,  brings  these  down  to  the  year  1850. 

"At  that  time,**  he  sajrs,  ** after  sixteen  years*  advocacy 
of  phrenology,  the  Fowlers  had  good  reason  to  look  back- 
ward with  thankfulness  and  forward  with  hope.  They 
were  thankful  that  the  something  attempted  had  resulted 
in  something  done.  Their  establishment  in  New  York 
was  a  throbbing  hive  of  restless  industry.  They  were  not 
a  great  company,  but  they  had  a  mission  and  a  message. 
In  the  consulting  department  there  were  lecturers,  deline- 
ators, and  shorthand  writers;  in  the  commercial  and  pub- 
lishing department  there  were  editors,  clerks,  packers,  por- 
ters, and  messengers.  Twenty  thousand  copies  of  the 
Phrenological  Journal,  eighteen  thousand  copies  of  the 
Water  Cure  Journal,  and  five  thousand  copies  of  the 
Student,  had  to  be  mailed  every  month;  thousands  of 
books  and  peimphlets  were  despatched  by  post  to  all  parts 
of  the  world;  many  hundreds  of  lectures  were  delivered; 
over  ten  thousand  heads  were  examined,  and  twelve  hun- 
dred characters  fully  written  out,  with  drawing-room  lee- 
turettes  and  private  clamim  filling  up  the  spare  hours  of 
the  busy  days.  This  was  considered  a  fairly  good  3rear*8 
work  for  the  staff  connected  with  the  Fowler  Phrenolog- 
ical Establishment.** 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW.. 

The  contributions  to  the  North  American  Review  for 
Augiist,  "  New  Light  on  the  Jewish  Question,"  by  Professor 
Gold  win  Smith;  "Pensions  and  Patriotism,"  by  GJeneral 
Green  B.Raum;  and  "The  New  Political  Party,"  by  Gov- 
ernor Pennoyer  of  Oregon,  are  reviewed  among  the  leading 
articles  of  the  month 

THE  VALUE  OF  NAVAL  MANCEUVBES. 

The  value  of  "manoeuvres"  as  a  means  of  promoting 
eiTiciency  of  the  naval  service,  is  discussed  in  this  number 
by  the  Honorable  James  R.  Soley,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  To  render  formidable  the  little  squadron 
of  war-ships  which  we  have,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
a  way  is  provided  of  giving  the  naval  force  some  experi- 
ence in  handling  these  vessels  as  fighting  weapons.  Prac- 
tice in  operations  carried  on  as  nearly  as  may  be  under 
the  conditions  of  actual  war  is  obviously  the  best  that 
can  be  provided.  Such  practice  is,  in  the  highest  degree, 
afforded  naval  forces  by  "manoeuvres,"  Mr.  Soley  asserts. 
If  properly  arranged  and  carried  out  these  manceuvres 
may  serve  to  actually  solve  during  times  of  peace  many 
of  the  problems  to  which  war  would  give  rise—"  problems 
in  fleet  operations,  in  blockading  and  in  evading  a  block- 
ade, in  torpedo  attack  and  defence,  in  the  attack  and 
protection  of  harbors,  in  chasing  and  escaping  from  a 
chase,  in  coaling,  ruses,  learning  the  plans  and  movements 
of  an  enemy,  landing-parties,  and  commerce-destroying." 

When  the  squadron  are  once  mobilized,  and  the  prac- 
tice "manoeuvres"  reach  the  stage  of  a  campaign  with 
two  hostile  forces  arrayed  against  each  other  and  engaged 
in  working  out  a  specific  problem  of  war  under  g^ven 
conditions,  there  is  hardly  any  point  in  the  whole  range 
of  naval  operations  that  will  not  receive  attention  and 
observation.  Each  of  these  makes  demands  upon  officers 
and  men  identical  with  those  of  actual  war,  barring 
always  the  presence  of  danger,  and  calls  for  the  same 
alertness  of  judgment,  the  same  untiring  energy,  the  same 
ready  resource,  the  same  quickness  of  eye  and  clearness 
of  intelligence. 

THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  STEAM  YACHT. 

In  discussing  the  "  Possibilities  of  the  Steam  Yacht,"  Mr. 
Lewis  Herreshoff  expresses  the  belief  that,  through  the 
employment  of  lighter  material  in  the  construction  of  the 
hull  and  in  the  modification  of  its  shape,  through  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  weight  of  the  engine  in  proportion  to  its  power, 
and  through  improvements  in  the  paddle  and  screw,  it 
will  not  be  long  until  steam  yachts  having  a  speed  of 
thirty-five  miles  an  hour  will  be  in  common  use.  The 
rate  of  speed  attained  through  means  now  available  does 
not  exceed  twenty -five  miles  per  hour  for  a  run  of  five 
hours*  duration. 

"the  state  as  an  immoral  TEACHER." 

"  Ouida  "  sees  in  the  growing  interest  taken  by  govern- 
ments in  matters  pertaining  to  the  health,  convenience,  and 
safety  of  the  citizen  a  decided  tendency  toward  socialism, 
and  takes  alarm.  She  seems  to  fear  that  the  law  which 
now  compels  vaccination  will  next  enforce  indiscriminately 
the  Pasteur  inoculation  or  the  Koch  infusion.  The  rabies 
itself  is  indeed  preferable,  she  affects  to  believe,  to  the 
terror  with  which  the  public  mind  has  been  inoculated  by 
the  endeavors  of  the  State  to  prevent  the  spread  of  this 


and  similar  maladies.  "  Whether  Pasteur's  inoculation  for 
rabies  be  a  curse  or  a  boon  to  mankind,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  exaggerated  ideas  which  it  creates,  the 
fictitious  importance  which  it  lends  to  what  was  previously 
a  most  rare  malady,  the  nightmare  horrors  it  invokes, 
and  the  lies  which  its  propagandists,  to  justify  its  pre- 
tences, find  themselves  compelled  to  invent,  produce  a 
dementia  and  hysteria  in  the  public  mind  which  is  a  dis- 
ease far  more  widespread  and  dangerous  than  mere  rabies 
(unassisted  by  science  and  government)  could  ever  have 
become.  The  dissemination  of  cowardice  is  a  greater  evil 
than  would  be  the  increase  of  any  physical  ill  whatever. 
To  direct  the  minds  of  men  in  nervous  terror  to  their 
own  bodies  is  to  make  of  them  a  trembling  and  shivering 
pack  of  prostrate  poltroons.  The  microbe  may  or  may 
not  exist,  but  the  nervous  terrors  generated  in  the 
microbe *s  name  are  worse  evils  than  any  bacillus." 

The  State  in  various  other  ways  exerts  an  inunoral 
influence  over  its  citizens,  Ouida  contends.  Under  the 
incessant  meddling  of  government  man  becomes  broken 
of  spirit  and  helpless.  "  Why  should  a  man  fill  up  a  cen- 
sus return,  declare  his  income  to  a  tax-gatherer,  muizle 
his  dog,  send  his  children  to  schools  he  disapproves,  ask 
permission  to  marry,  or  do  perpetually  what  he  dislikes 
or  condemns,  because  the  State  wishes  him  to  do  t^ese 
things?  The  State,  in  enforcing  these  regulations,  she 
holds,  only  teaches  him  to  lie.  In  this  day  and  generation 
to  be  able  to  go  through  the  'comedy  of  the  voting-urn, ' 
she  laments,  is  considered  privilege  enough  to  atone  for 
the  loss  of  civil  and  moral  freedom  in  all  things." 

VAMPIRE  LITERATURE. 

Mr.  Anthony  Comstock,  well  known  as  secretary  of  the 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  has  an  article  on 
"  Vampire  Literature"  in  which  writers,  publishers,  book- 
sellers, and  book-buyers  are  pretty  severely  "  raked  over 
the  coals"  for  the  respective  part,  active  or  passive,  each 
class  has  contributed  towards  the  circulation  of  literature 
of  an  immoral  nature.  Concerning  the  class  of  literature 
jbo  be  found  on  the  newstands  throughout  the  country,  he 
says ;  "  Many  of  the  publications  are  of  such  a  character 
that  they  are  sufficient  when  seen  in  the  hands  of  any 
girl  to  blast  her  good  name  and  reputation.  A  respectable 
person  scarcely  knows  what  novel  to  select  from  the 
ntunerous  products  offered  by  the  newsdealers,  and  many 
books  publicly  offered  for  sale  no  decent  person  would  be 
seen  carrying  in  his  or  her  hands  upon  a  public  convey- 
ance." He  brands  the  writers  and  publishers  of  question- 
able books  as  "conspirators  against  the  nation ^s  highest 
hopes  for  the  future,"  for  enabling  to  be  placed  within  easy 
reach  of  the  twenty  millions  of  youth  and  children  of  this 
country  literature  of  this  sort. 

The  work  of  the  Society  for  the  Spppression  of  Vice  is 
not  principaUy  that  of  agitation,  as  many  seem  to  think. 
The  following  facts  will  suggest  what  is  being  acc(»nplished 
through  the  efforts  of  its  members:  " Our  plan  has  always 
been  to  discover  the  author  and  publisher,  and  secretiy 
strike  a  blow  at  the  fountain-head  by  seizing  the  publi- 
cation and  plates  and  arresting  the  publisher  and  author. 
The  care  taken  by  the  society  in  the  preparation  of  cases 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  results  of  the  past  three  years. 
During  1888,  of  103  cases  brought  to  trial  101  were  con- 
victed. In  1889,  out  of  127  cases  brought  to  trial  125  were 
convicted;  while  during  1890  we  had  155  convictions  out 
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of  156  cases.  Out  of  227  different  books  published  in  this 
country  the  stereotypes  and  electro-plates,  wood-cuts  and 
steel  and  copper  plate  engravings  for  printing  and  illus- 
trating, 225  have  been  seized  and  destroyed ;  while  the 
plates  for  the  other  two  books  were  destroyed  by  the 
publishers  for  fear  we  should  secure  them  and  prosecute 
him." 

TBS  WOMEN* 8  TRADE-UNION  LEAGUE  OF  ENGLAND. 

Lady  Dilke  contributes  the  history  of  the  Women  *s 
Trade-Union  League,  which  was  founded  in  England  sev- 
enteen years  ago  in  imitation  of  the  women^s  "  friendly 
societies"  of  the  United  States.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  League  has  prospered  in  any  marked  degree.  The 
men^s  unions  opposed  it  from  the  start,  on  the  grounds 
that  the  competition  of  women  lowered  the  standard  of 
wages.  The  women  themselves  have  not  proved  g^ood 
organizers  and  managers.  Mrs.  Dilke  reconmiends,  as 
does  also  the  committee  of  the  League,  that  the  unions 
should  amalgamate  with  the  men's  unions  whenever  possi- 
ble, except,  perhaps,  where  the  women  are  working  in  a 
trade  in  which  they  alone  are  employed. 


THE    FORUM. 

The  Forum  has  set  itself  a  standard  in  the  current 
nmnber  which  it  may  only  with  difficulty  maintain  from 
month  to  month.  The  three  articles  in  the  August  number 
on  "  Russia  and  the  Jews,"  by  Dr.  F.  H.  GJeffcken,  Mr.  I.  A. 
Hourwitch,  and  Baron  Hirsch ;  the  two  on  the  proposed 
Nanaen  expedition  to  the  North  Pole,  by  Dr.  Fridtjof 
Nansen  himself,  and  GJenerfd  A.  W.  Greely ;  "  Immigration 
and  Degradation,"  by  General  Francis  A.Walker;  and 
"The  Chilian  Struggle  for  Liberty  "  by  Ricardo  L.  Trum- 
bull, have  been  selected  for  the  depfuiznent  of  "  Leading 
Articles  of  the  Month." 

COPYRIGHT  AND  STANDARD  LITERATURE. 

Mr.  George  E.  Woodberry  makes  some  general  statements 
concerning  the  g^eneral  field  of  current  literature.  The 
new  copyright  law,  he  holds,  will  not  affect  appreciably, 
one  way  or  the  other,  the  production  of  works  important 
enough  to  be  called  national.  The  law  was  framed  with 
regard  to  the  right  of  property  in  literary  productions— 
with  regard  to  the  author's  reward,  and  will  stimulate,  if 
at  all,  only  the  class  of  literature  into  the  production  of 
which  the  commercial  motive  enters.  Great  authors  will 
continue  to  write  as  before,  from  inner  impulse,  as  did 
those  of  the  last  century,  caring  little  for  the  money  which 
may  be  gained. 

PXTBLIC  LIFE  MAT  BE  EXPECTED  TO  GIVE  LONG  CAREERS 

Mr.  Edward  P.  Clark  concludes  a  disquisition  upon  the 
subject,  "  Does  Public  Life  Give  Long  Careers?"  with  the 
following  paragraph :  **  All  the  present  tendencies  are  in 
the  direction  of  greater  stability  in  public  Life.  The  man 
who  enters  a  Washington  department  through  one  of  the 
lowest  clerkships,  after  passing  a  competitive  examination, 
can  count  upon  keeping  his  place  indefinitely  if  he  contin- 
ues efficient,  with  the  prospect  of  promotion  to  higher 
grades  from  time  to  time.  The  man  who  aspires  to  a 
congressional  career,  if  he  once  secures  an  election  to  the 
House  from  a  district  controlled  by  his  party,  may  in 
most  of  the  States  expect  a  series  of  re-elections  as  the 
reward  of  conspicuous  merit,  with  the  chance  of  some 
day  changing  his  seat  to  the  Senate  chamber.  Even  if 
he  reaches  the  upper  branch  rather  late  in  life,  he  will 
not  find  his  age  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  his  long  con- 
tinuance in  a  body  which  contains  several  members  who 
have  been  chosen  to  new  terms  after  reaching  seventy. 


The  man  who  would  leave  a  name  as  a  judge  may  reason- 
ably hope  that  if  he  reaches  the  bench  of  an  inferior  court, 
he  will  not  suddenly  be  turned  adrift  after  a  brief  term, 
but  that  he  will  be  advanced  to  higher  rank  as  vacancies 
occin*,  and  so  be  able  to  spend  all  his  active  years  in  the 
employment  which  he  would  most  enjoy.  In  short,  the 
republic  seems  to  be  steadily  recovering  from  its  strange 
delusion  that  public  life  is  the  one  occupation  in  the  world 
where  experience  is  of  no  value,  and  where  the  best  service 
is  to  be  secured  by  the  most  frequent  changes." 

THE  NEW  UNDERGROUND  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  OF  LONDON. 

Mr.  Simon  Sterne  describes,  with  just  enough  of  the 
detail  for  clearness,  the  construction  of  the  new  tmder- 
ground  electric  railway  of  London.  This  road,  called  the 
City  and  South  London  Railway,  extends  a  distance  of 
three  miles  and  a  half  at  a  depth  of  between  forty  and 
sixty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  streets.  The  success 
of  its  operation-  has  demonstrated,  it  is  held,  the  superiority 
of  the  system,  as  a  means  of  moving  daily  the  population 
of  a  great  city  from  one  point  to  another,  over  that  of 
any  other  ever  devised.  "Given,"  says  Mr. Sterne,  "a 
built-up  city  with  its  lines  of  traffic,  and  intercommuni- 
cation already  established,  a  new  system  which  is  to 
supplement  and,  in  part,  replace  the  existing  lines,  should 
meet  six  serious  and  important  requirements:  1.  During 
construction,  there  must  be  no  opening  of  streets  to  inter- 
fere with  existing  traffic;  2,  in  its  operation,  it  must  not 
impede  existing  means  of  traffic,  by  carriage,  omnibus, 
street  cars,  and  the  like ;  S,  it  must  do  little  or  no  damage 
to  property  during  its  construction  and  by  reason  of  its 
operation;  4,  it  must,  when  in  operation,  be  a  wholesome 
and  pleasant  means  of  transit ;  5,  it  must  be  rapid ;  and  6, 
it  must  pay  its  projectors  and  promoters."  The  new  sub- 
terranean railway  of  London  has  met  these  requirements, 
Mr.  Sterne  adds,  in  every  respect.  The  rate  of  transit  on 
the  City  and  South  London  Railway  is  given  as  from 
twenty-two  to  twenty-five  miles  an  hour  which  is  from 
three  to  four  times  as  rapid  as  that  attained  on  the  ele- 
vated roads  of  New  York  City. 


THE  ARENA. 

Of  the  eleven  papers  in  the  Arena  for  August  eight  are 
contributed  by  women.  The  leading  articles  in  this  num- 
ber, however,  are  qy  Mr. C.Wood  Davis  on  "Should  the 
Nation  Own  the  Railways?"  and  Mr.  R.  B.  Harsell  on  "  The 
Independent  Party  and  Money  at  Cost,**  both  of  which 
articles  are  reviewed  at  length  elsewhere. 

THE  UNITT  OF  GERMANY. 

Mme.  laze  de  Bury 's  essay,  "  The  Unity  of  (Germany,"  is 
chiefly  a  critique  of  two  works  which  have  recently 
appeared  upon  the  reconstruction  period  of  German  his- 
tory; one  by  Prof.L^vy  Briihl,  the  other  by  Heinrich 
von  Sybel.  The  essay  presupposes  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  later  European  history  and  a  familiarity  with  the 
works  mentioned.  It  does  not,  for  these  reasons,  recom- 
mend itself  to  the  general  reader.  Mme.  de  Bury*s 
conclusion,  however,  is  intelligible  enough:  "The  unity 
of  (Germany  was  the  creation  of  no  individual.  G^erman 
unity  and  the  imperial  unity  sprang  from  the  whole  past 
of  (^rman  history  and  German  thought.  The  state  exist- 
ing now  is  the  outcome  of  Germany  *s  own  self,  of  the 
idea,  of  the  soul  of  Germany." 

WHERE  MUST  LASTING  PROGRESS  BEGIN? 

Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  holds  that  our  present  theories 
of  life  are  all  false   in  order  that  equal  conditions  for 
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the  whole  human  race  may  be  secured  it  is  first  necessary 
that  our  most  intelligent  people  should  be  educated  into 
the  belief  that  our  present  civilization  is  based  on  wrong 
principles  and  that  it  is  possible  existing  conditions  and 
environments  may  be  changed.  Wherein  the  principles 
upon  which  the  present  social  system  is  based  are  wrong 
she  nowhere  definitely  states. 

INDIVIDUALITY  IN  EDUCATION. 

ProffVBor  Mary  L.  Dickenson  has  fault  to  find  with  the 
present  system  of  educating  in  the  mass,  on  the  grounds 
that  it  aims  to  produce  what,  it  is  held,  cannot  be  done 
successfully,  an  ideal  dead  level  in  the  mental  constitution 
of  pupils.  The  end  and  aim  of  education  as  it  should  be 
is,  she  maintains,  to  develop  the  real  mind  as  it  is  found, 
the  real  creature  as  he  is.  To  accomplish  this  end  the 
niunber  of  pupils  which  each  teacher  is  permitted  to  have 
should  be  limited  in  order  that  she  may  be  able  to  study 
the  nature  of  every  one  committed  to  her  care.  "She 
(the  teacher)  should  be  not  only  in  commimication,  but 
in  real  communion  with  the  mother;  should  know  the 
child's  mental  and  moral  inheritance,  and,  in  as  far  as  her 
own  watchful  care  and  the  help  of  the  family  physician 
may  enable  her  to  do  so,  she  should  understand  its  physical 
constitution.  She  should  acquaint  herself  with  the  tem- 
perament, the  habits  and  degree  of  affection,  and  the 
little  germs  of  spiritual  insight  and  inspiration,  all  of 
which  go  to  make  up  the  nature  of  the  little  creature  in 
her  charge." 

At  least.  Prof.  Dickenson  urges,  every  institution  should 
have  in  its  faculty  one  person  whose  province  it  is  to  cul- 
tivate and  develop  individual  traits  of  mind  and  character. 

In  reference  to  "  Homes"  for  working- women,  Mrs.  Helen 
Campbell  says  in  her  article  on  **The  Working- Women 
of  To-day,"  that  even  in  the  best  of  them  there  "  lurks 
alwajrs  the  suspicion  of  charity."  Like  Mrs.  Lowell,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  charity  Yorkers  in  the  country, 
she  looks  upon  charity  in  such  forms  '^as  the  insult  which 
is  added  to  the  injury  done  to  the  mass  of  the  people  by 
insufficient  payment  for  work." 

Mrs.  Florence  Kelly  Wischnewetzky,  in  her  paper  on  ''A 
Decade  of  Retrogression,"  shows  among  other  things  that 
the  police  of  New  York  City  costs  more  than  the  schools, 
and  that  the  annual  expenditures  for  paupers,  criminals, 
an    police  taken  together  is  double  that  for  schools. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

The  Contemporary  Review  for  August  contains  two 
first-class  articles,  and  nine  that  are  pretty  fair.  The  for- 
mer are  ** Italy,  France,  and  the  Papacy,"  and  "The  An- 
tipodeans"  by  D.Christie  Murray.  They  are  both  dealt 
with  elsewhere. 

THE  STORY  OF  AN  INDIAN  CHILD-WIFE. 

ProfesBor  Max  MtUler,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  writes 
a  paper  which,  however  it  may  have  been  intended,  un- 
doubtedly will  be  read  as  constituting  more  or  less  of  an 
apology  for  Hindu  child-marriage.  The  Professor  guards 
against  this  as  best  he  can,  but  the  peep  which  he  gives 
us  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  wedded  life  of  Srixnati-Souda- 
mini  Ray,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Brahmo  Somaj,  will  probably  leave  an  impression  that 
will  tell  in  the  wrong  directi<m.  The  following  remarks 
may  be  true,  but  it  is  a  very  far  cry  between  the  attach- 
ment of  children  and  the  linking  together  of  two  human 
beings  for  life  before  they  ceased  to  be  children  :— 

"  Why  should  we  be  so  determinedly  incredulous  as  to 
the  possibility  of  a  pure  attachment  between  children 


under  the  warmer  sky  of  India?  Those  who  have  lived 
much  with  little  children,  know  the  transport  of  love  with 
which  some  cling  to  their  mothers,  or  sisters  to  brothers, 
or  boys  to  some  pretty,  child  of  their  acquaintance.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  children  being  capable  of  the  strongest 
fervor  of  devotion,  not  even  unmixed  at  ties  with  bitter 
jealousy.  Natives  who  speak  at  all  of  the  mysteries  of 
their  heart  dwell  with  rapture  on  the  days  of  their  boy- 
hood and  boyish  love  as  the  most  blissful  of  their  whole 
lives." 

TWO  ARTICLES  ON  ART. 

There  are  two  papers  on  Art.  Vernon  Lee,  under  the 
title  of  "Pictor  Sacrilegus,  a.  d.  1488,"  writes  a  story, 
half  imaginative  and  half  based  on  fact,  concerning 
'^Domenica,  the  son  of  Luca  Nehoni,  painter,  sculptor, 
goldsmith  and  engraver,  a  contemporary  of  Perugino, 
of  Ohirlandajo,  of  Filippino  Lippi,  and  of  Signorelli,  by 
all  of  whom  he  was  influenced  at  various  moments,  and 
whom  he  influenced  by  turns." 

The  other  paper  is  by  Mr.W.Hastie,  B.D.  It  is  de- 
voted to  " Rembrandt *s  Lesson  in  Anatomy,"  the  central 
point  of  which  he  maintains  has  been  almost  entirely  ig- 
nored by  those  who  have  described  the  picture,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  were  not  anatomists.    He  says : — 

''The  central  interest  of  the  great  Lesson  is,  in  a  word, 
the  representation  of  the  Divine  A  rt  exhibited  in  Vie 
structure  of  the  human  body,  by  the  demonstration  of  a 
peculiarly  striking  and  unexpected  instance  of  it.  The 
instance  lies  in  the  hand,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
remarkable  arrangement  of  the  tendons  of  the  muscles 
which  bend  or  flex  the  fingers  at  their  two  joints. 

''What  this  marvelous  picture  then  presents  to  us  is  the 
artistic  glorification  of  Science  in  the  light  of  the  Divine 
Idea  of  Life,  and  more  particularly  of  that  Idea  as  em- 
bodied at  its  highest  in  the  natural  art- work  of  the  human 
organism.  In  it  Science,  Theology,  and  Art  meet,  and 
are  harmonized  in  absolute  unity." 

WHY  IS  OAXBLINO  WRONG? 

Mr.  W. D. Mackenzie  has  an  elaborate  paper  on  "The 
Ethics  of  Oambling."  He  is  rather  troubled  in  his  mind 
at  the  difiSculty  experienced  by  some  moralists  in  defining 
wherein  gambling  is  wrong,  so  he  sets  forth,  with  much 
painstaking,  the  reasons  which  lead  him  to  think  that  a 
day  is  coming  in  the  history  of  the  English  race  when  it 
wU  be  seen  that  betting  involves  as  real,  although  not  as 
g^reat,  a  dishonor  to  the  idea  of  humanity  as  slavery  itself. 
He  bases  this  conclusion  on  the  following  three  g^unds: — 

"  First,  to  deal  with  property  on  the  principle  of  chance, 
which  is  non-moral,  must  be  immoral,  because  it  involves 
the  false  proposition  that  property  itself  is  non-moral. 

"  Secondly,  to  resign  for  the  nonce«  the  use  of  my  own 
manhood  by  resolving  to  risk  my  money  on  a  mere  chance 
is  as  real  a  dishonor  to  my  nature  as  to  give  up  the  control 
of  my  reason  for  the  pleasure  of  intoxication. 

"Thirdly,  there  is  involved  in  this  resolve  and  this  deed 
an  effort  to  stand  to  my  neighbor  in  a  relation  which  is 
outside  all  thinkable  moral  relations.  To  elucidate  this, 
let  me  ask  if  any  one  can  give  a  name  to  the  relation  in 
which  I  stand  to  my  opponent  while  our  bet  is  undecided; 
and  further,  can  any  one  bring  that  relation  under  cover 
of  an  ethical  category?  " 

* 

THE  AMERICAN  TRAMP. 

Mr.  Josiah  Flynt  has  a  brief  but  vivid  little  paper  on 
"  The  American  Tramp. "  Of  the  genuine  American  tramp 
there  are  about  60, 000.  Five  eighths  of  them  are  American 
bom,  and  the  remaining  three  eighths  are  Irish  and  Ger- 
man.   They  make  their  living  by  begging,  stealing,  and 
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some  of  them  by  tattooing.  Sometimes  a  tramp  will  make 
as  much  as  $10  on  a  Sunday  by  tattooing  roughs  who  have 
a  fancy  for  that  kind  of  adornment! 

Mr  Flynt  says : — 

**  Boys  from  fourteen  to  twenty-one  years  of  age  are  a 
popular  addition  to  the  fraternity.  These  youths  usually 
accompany  the  older  men,  and  are  compelled  to  beg  for 
them .  These  boys  suffer  the  worst  and  most  inmioral  abuse 
from  their  own  protectors.  The  antecedents  of  these  chil- 
dren are  usually  unknown ;  they  have  been  brought  up  in 
reform  schools  and  orphan  asylums,  and  drift  into  tramp- 
dom  by  inclination.  Generally  speaking,  all  tramps  have 
spent  some  part  of  their  lives  in  reformatory  institutions. 
This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  so  many  of  them  are  fairly 
well  educated.    Almost  every  tramp  can  read  and  write." 

MR.  CHARLES  BOOTH^S  BOOK. 

Hiss  Clementina  Black  devotes  several  pages  to  describ- 
ing the  contents  and  singing  the  praises  of  Mr.  Charles 
Booth^s  new  book  on  "Labor  and  Life  in  Loudon.''  She 
says: — 

**  If  accurate  diagnosis  be  the  first  steps  towards  curing  a 
disease,  the  name  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth  will  deserve  to  be 
ranked  as  that  of  the  man  who  led  the  way  towards  the 
cure  of  the  great  social  disease  of  his  time — the  disease  of 
poverty.  His  style  is  admirably  lucid,  temperate  and  im- 
partial; yet  it  has  no  aloofness,  coldness  or  inhumanity; 
it  is,  on  the  contrary,  full  of  a  kindly  human  interest,  and 
his  pages  are  lighted  up,  now  by  a  picturesque  touch,  now 
by  a  humorous  phrase  that  keep  the  descriptions  living. 
Whatever  there  may  be  of  dryness  in  the  book  is  on  the 
surface,  and  quickly  vanishes;  the  interest,  the  vividness, 
and  significance  of  these  chapters  grow  at  every  reading. 
Their  value  now,  and  their  value  as  history  hereafter,  are 
simply  beyond  calculation.'' 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Canon  MacCoU,  in  an  article  entitled  *<  Morality  in  Fic- 
tion," reviews  Lucas  Malet's  "Wages  of  Sin,"  a  book, 
he  says,  which  makes  for  righteousness,  and  the  sterling 
merit  of  which  surpasses,  in  psychological  insight,  any 
English  novel  published  since  days  of  George  Eliot. 

Norah  Gribble  has  a  somewhat  curious  imaginary  dia- 
logue entitled  "Souls  and  Faces,"  which  does  not  amount 
to  very  much,  except  that  you  can  see  a  man's  soul  in  his 
face,  and  you  can  never  see  a  woman's,  and  therefore 
most  men  form  quite  a  wrong  estimate  of  women, — which 
is  no  doubt  true.  But  it  is  rather  hard  on  men.  If  women 
always  wear  masks  how  can  we  tell  what  really  lies  behind? 
"It  is  only  in  rare  ideal  characters  that  a  woman's  face 
is  like  an  open  book."  Dr.  Ball  discourses  on  the  impor- 
tance of  understanding  the  Roman  law  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate correctly  the  significance  of  St.  Paul's  allusions  to 
Adoption  and  Inheritance. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

The  most  incisive  of  the  articles  in  the  Fortnightly  Re.- 
view,  and  the  one  that  is  most  aggressive  and  the  most 
calculated  to  ruffle  up  the  susceptibilities  of  readers,  is  Mr. 
Francis  Adams's  paper  on  "The  Labor  Movement  in  Aus- 
tralia. "  There  is  a  fine  dogmatism  about  Mr.  Adams.  His 
point  of  view  may  be  best  stated  in  his  own  words. 

"  I  went  out  to  Australia  seven  years  ago,  touched  to  the 
heart  with  the  idea  that  as  England  had  found  men  great 
enough  to  create  this  world-wide  Empire,  so  (after  the 
bitter  and  bloody  lesson  of  1776)  would  she  find  men  great 
enough  to  preserve  it.  Three  years  showed  me  that  it 
was  a  dream  -  six  left  me  with  the  conviction  that  Impe- 


rial Federation  would  spell  *  swindle'  to  every  one  but  the 
greedy  English  traders." 

Mr.  Adams  thinks  that  if  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  Sir  John 
Macdonald,  and  Sir  Thomas  McDwrath  had  been  made 
Dictators  of  the  Empire,  with  three  months'  absolute 
power,  they  would  have  modified,  if  not  changed,  history, 
and  made  the  Imperial  idea  an  established  fact;  whereas, 
as  they  were  not  given  that  opportunity,  this  is  what  will 
happen : — 

"  The  Imperial  idea  is  left  to  the  average  English  states- 
man, the  average  English  politician,  the  average  English 
Tory,  the  average  English  Liberal,  the  average  English 
clique,  the  average  English  constituency.  And  their  bus- 
iness is  to  dawdle  and  blunder  till  Canada  is  absorbed  in 
the  States,  and  Australia  strangles  Anglo- Australia,  and 
stands  up  to  face  the  everlasting  sun,  on  her  own  brave 
feet,  joyous  and  defiant." 

Whether  we  agree  with  Mr.  Adams  or  not,  his  paper  is 
well  worth  reading.  A  little  too  thin  and  screamy,  per- 
haps, but  full  of  an  intensity  of  conviction  that  makes 
itself  felt  on  every  page. 

THE  DOOM  OF  PORTUGAL. 

Mr.  Oswald  Crawfurd  has  the  first  place  in  the  Review 
with  a  paper  on  the  future  of  Portugal,  of  which  he 
prophesies  even  more  evil  things  than  Mr.  Adams  prophe- 
sies concerning  the  British  Empire.  It  is  an  interesting 
paper,  full  of  information  which  is  possessed  by  few  per- 
sons except  the  writer.  He  sums  up  the  matter  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"  The  opinion  of  educated  native  and  foreign  observers 
on  the  spot — cynical,  unhopeful  men,  most  of  them,  and 
therefore,  on  that  very  account,  perhaps  not  wholly  philo- 
sophical— varies  between  whether  the  future  of  the  coun- 
try is  to  be  a  slow  process  of  decadence  and  decay  into 
ruin,  or  whether  the  political  and  economical  death  of  the 
country  is  to  be  accompcmied  by  spasmodic  convulsions  or 
evolution  and  revolt."  * 

THE  DOOM  or  PROTESTANTISM,  OR  OF  MARRLAOE. 

After  having  smashed  the  Empire  and  polished  off  Portu- 
gal, an  anonymous  writer,  who  is  either  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough or  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock,  signing  himself  "M. ," 
makes  short  work  with  indissoluble  nuirriage.  The  arti- 
cle on  marriage  and  free  thought  appeals  to  all  those  who 
share  in  any  way  the  modem  spirit  to  facilitate  divorce, 
granting  it,  in  response  to  the  wish  of  both  parties,  and 
of  removing  from  it  altogether  any  unnecessary  discredit. 
That  is  to  say,  marriage  should  be  dissoluble  by  mutual 
consent.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  article  that  is  good 
and  true,  especially  in  what  the  writer  says  about  the  duty 
of  married  people  to  each  other.  He  sa^  that "  no  woman 
is  nearer  hell  than  a  woman  whose  sole  virtue  is  chastity." 
But  "  M. "  is  on  the  wrong  track  when  he  invokes  the  mod- 
em spirit  to  support  his  contention  that  a  fit  of  bad  tem- 
per is  on  the  same  plane  as  an  act  of  adultery.  For  if  the 
modem  spirit  teaches  anything,  it  teaches  the  supreme 
importance  of  heredity,  and  this  renders  it  impossible  to 
place  acts  which  affect  the  reproduction  of  the  species  on 
the  same  plane  as  acts  which  only  wound  the  feelings. 
The  sin,  in  the  latter  case,  may  often  be  greater  in  the 
sight  of  God,  but  that  is  a  matter  between  Gkxl  and  the 
individual,  with  which  society  cannot  interfere.  It  is 
otherwise  in  the  case  of  acts  which  may  have  a  direct  re- 
sult in  the  birth  of  children,  or  in  impairing  the  condi- 
tions best  adapted  for  the  proper  multiplication  of  tbi 
species.  In  order  to  guard  against  too  easy  a  renuncia- 
tion of  marriage  obligations,  the  writer  proposes  that  rich 
persons  wishing  to  be  divorced  should  surrender  threo 
fourths  of  their  incomes,  which  should  be  held  in  trust  for 
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their  children  and  next  heirs.  The  moral  of  the  whole 
article^  which  seems  to  indicate  that  its  real  writer  is  Mr. 
Mallock  and  tiiat  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  masked  plea 
in  favor  of  Catholicism^  is  that  we  have  either  to  have 
marriage  dissoluble  by  consent,  or  logically  find  owselvee 
landed  in  Catholicism. 

BIB.  WALTER  WREN  ON  THE  WAR-PATH  ONCE  MORE. 

Lord  Wolseley^s  recent  address  on  Military  Education 
has  started  Mr.  Walter  Wren  once  more  on  the  war-path 
against  his  ancient  enemy,  the  public-school  teacher.  The 
whole-hearted  zeal  with  which  Mr.  Wren  wields  the  toma- 
hawk and  scalping-knife  is  an  edifying  example  of  thor- 
ough-going energy.  This  article,  like  all  his  articles,  leaves 
on  the  mind  the  impression  that  the  only  way  to  reform 
the  public  school  is  to  adopt  Carlyle^s  prescription  for  the 
reform  of  the  Foreign  Office — ^to  set  a  live  ceil  under  it; 
and  that  the  public  schoolmasters,  as  they  escaped  from 
the  burning  building,  should  be  caught,  tied  up  in  a  sack 
with  snakes,  and  cast  into  the  depths  of  the  sea.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  will  justice  have  been  done,  and  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Wren  be  happy. 

THE  NEW  TACHTINO. 

Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  gives  a  charming  account  of  his 
trip  to  ISebastopol  and  back,  last  August,  in  the  Orient 
steamer  ChimborazOy  which  carried  eighty  passengers  on 
a  yachting  cruise  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea. 
Sir  MorreU  praises  the  system  of  the  onmibus  yacht  very 
highly,  and  says  he  found  it  one  of  the  best  of  remedies 
for  the  effect  of  overwork  and  prolonged  illness.  He  felt 
rejuvenated  by  his  trip,  which  secured  him  repose  in  a  pure 
atmosphere  with  constant  change  of  scene.  After  this 
flaming  certificate  the  Orient  Company  will  be  the  most 
ungrateful  of  corporations  if  they  do  not  give  Sir  Morell 
a  "  perpetual  free  pass''  over  their  line  for  life. 

MR.  GRANT  ALLEN'S  NEW  POET. 

His  name  is  William  Watson,  of  Liverpool.  His  poetry 
is  to  be  found  in  a  book  published  by  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin, 
entitled  "  Wordsworth 's  Grave. "  Mr.  Howells  agrees  with 
Mr.  Grant  Allen.  So  does  Mr.  Walter  Beeant.  Also  Mr. 
Edward  Clodd.  Mr.  William  Watson  is  not  a  minor  poet. 
He  is  a  major.  His  poems,  Mr.  Grant  Allen  tells  us,  are 
a  delicately  finished  piece  of  fine  and  austere  handicraft, 
subdued,  terse,  graceful,  carefully  chased,  daintily  modu- 
lated, and  clear  as  crystal.  It  is  a  rare  and  precious 
treasure  of  contemporary  poetry.  Since  "  In  Memoriam," 
Mr.  Grant  Allen  has  not  heard  from  any  new  tongue 
so  large  and  whole  an  utterance.  What  shall  we  say  of 
all  this  but  that  Mr.  Grant  Allen  has  forgotten  that 
great  Hellenic  socret,  that  the  half  is  more  than  the 
whole,  and  so  spoils  the  effect  of  his  eulogy?  Mr.  William 
Watson  is  not  quite  Mr.  William  Shakespeare. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

There  are  some  good  articles  in  the  Nineteenth  Century ^ 
two  of  which — Miss  Octavia  Hill's  "  Our  Dealings  with  the 
Poor"  and  Sir  Alfred  C.  Lyall's  "  Frontiers  and  Protector- 
ates"—are  noticed  elsewhere. 

ADVICE  TO  UNIONISTS  IN  DISTRESS. 

Mr.  Edward  Dicey,  In  a  paper  entitled  "The  Next  Par- 
liament," advises  his  Unionist  friends  as  to  the  course  they 
should  adopt  in  order  to  save  themselves  from  extinction 
at  the  next  general  election.  He  suggests  that  they  should 
pass  a  Local  Government  Bill  for  Ireland,  reform  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  introduce  a  new  scheme  of  redistri- 
bution.   Having  done  this,  they  should  pledge  themselves 


to  pass  a  bill  next  Parliament  limiting  hours  of  labor  by 
legislation.  He  does  not  believe  in  the  Eight  Hours  Bill, 
but  he  sees  that  the  labor  question  will  be  one  on  which 
the  next  general  election  will  turn.  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  seems  to  him  the  only  leader  capable  of  help- 
ing the  Conservatives  in  this  pinch,  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Dicey 
is  right  in  the  instinct  which  leads  him  to  select  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  as  the  predestined  champion  of  a 
cause  which  is  cynically  put  forward  as  unsound  in  prin- 
ciple, but  useful  in  practice.  He  thinks  Mr.  Chamberlain 
will  be  the  next  Liberal  Prime  Minister  after  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, but  the  condition  of  leadership  is  to  be  an  indefi- 
nite postponement  of  Home  Rule,  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  Mr.  Edward  Dicey  cannot  claim  to  take  high 
rank  as  a  prophet  of  things  to  be. 

MR.  FORBES'S  REMINISCENCES. 

Mr.  Archibald  Forbes,  in  his  gossipy  article,  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  his  reminiscences  as  a  war  corres- 
pondent. He  thinks  that  Julius  Caesar  would  have  been 
an  exceptionally  brilliant  war  correspondent,  but  that 
Napoleon  would  have  achieved  first  rank  in  that  capacity 
if  only  he  could  have  been  a  little  truthful  occasionally. 
The  career  is  not  without  danger.  The  percentage  of  cas- 
ualty among  war  correspondents  is  greater  than  among 
the  actual  fighting  men.  In  the  Servian  War  of  1876, three 
correspondents  were  killed  and  four  were  wounded  out  of 
twelve  who  went  under  fire.  Six  died  out  of  thirty  that 
accompanied  the  Nile  Expedition. 

The  rest  of  his  paper  is  somewhat  miscellaneous,  which 
is  natural  to  one  who  has  been  imprisoned  in  war  In  France, 
Spain,  Servia,  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Russia,  Ron- 
mania,  and  Bulgaria.  Embedded  in  this  interesting  mass 
of  gossip  there  is  a  curious  picture  of  Sir  Eklward  Malet  as 
a  man  who  can  never,  in  any  conceivable  circumstance, 
be  made  to  look  absurd. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  LANDSCAPE  ART. 

Mr.  J.  Stanley  Little  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  write 
about  art  who  have  faith  in  their  subject,  and  a  capacity 
to  make  their  faith  somewhat  intelligible  to  the  inartistic 
public.  In  his  paper  on  the  ^^  Future  of  Landscape  Art," 
he  predicts  that  it  has  a  future,  to  beg^n  with,  and  that 
this  future  will  be  an  advance  upon  all  that  which  is 


"  A  further  word  will  come,  if  it  come  at  all,  from  the 
painter  or  x>ainters  who  are  able  to  look  at  nature  free 
from  the  prejudices  and  banalities  of  caste  or  occupation. 
....  In  the  work  of  the  very  greatest  painters  we  detect 
a  false  quantity  here,  a  wrong  accent  there ;  and,  without 
entering  into  politico-social  questions,  it  may  be  stoutly 
affirmed  that,  imtil  a  i)ainter  arises  whose  training  has 
been  such  as  to  make  him  wholly  insensible  to  feelings  of 
caste,  trade,  or  occupation— who  shall  know  as  much  as 
the  artisan  or  field  laborer  on  the  one  hand,  being  equally 
at  home  in  courts  or  with  books  on  the  other — a  num 
whose  education  has  been  so  wide  (and  the  word  educa- 
tion is  used  in  its  more  legitimate  sense)  that  he  can  re- 
gard all  men  and  pursuits  as  things  to  understand  and  to 
see,  not  things  to  extenuate  or  to  extol,  each  as  low  as 
each,  each  above  each  while  below  and  equal  with  each, 
no  matter  from  which  end  the  consideration  of  them  may 
proceed— until  such  impartiality  as  to  {uHficial  things  be 
possible  in  man,  we  shall  not  have  the  greatest  painter 
possible  for  us  to  have." 

The  question  naturally  arises,  "When  will  such  a  prod- 
igy of  an  artist  be  expected  to  be  seen  in  the  horiioQ?* 
Not  to-day,  he  admits,  nor  to-morrow,  but  perhaps  the 
day  after  to-morrow. 
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WHAT  SHALL  BE  DONS  AT  THE  WAR  OFFICE? 

General  Sir  George  Chesney  follows  up  the  description 
of  the  lamentable  state  of  affairs  at  the  War  Office  with 
a  plan  of  his  own  for  remedying  the  same.  He  thus  ex- 
plains, at  the  beginning  of  his  paper,  what  he  has  set  him- 
self to  do:  ^The  case  for  reform  has  been  completely 
established.  The  country  has  had  warnings  enough,  and 
should  be  satisfied  with  no  reform  which  stops  short  of 
placing  the  administration  of  the  army  on  a  sound  and  rea- 
sonable footing;  and  this  object  can  be  attained  only  by 
placing  responsibility  and  authority  on  the  persons  com- 
petent to  exercise  them.  -If  this  general  principle  be  ac- 
cepted, it  has  next  to  be  considered  who  are  to  be  the 
chief  professional  officials  whose  responsibility  is  to  be 
thus  declared  and  enforced,  and  what  are  to  be  their  re- 
spective functions.  The  determination  of  these  points, 
which  practically  inyolves  the  project  for  a  proper  organ- 
iiation  of  the  War  Department,  is  the  object  of  this  paper.'* 

It  is  too  long  to  enter  into  details  as  to  how  he  proposes 
to  reorganize  the  War  Office,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  notice 
that  at  the  close  of  his  paper  he  maintains,  what  very  few 
persons  will  be  willing  to  deny,  namely,  that  if  things  are 
allowed  to  go  on  in  the  present  condition,  we  are  inviting 
disaster  such  as  overtook  Prussia  in  1806,  or  France  in 
1870. 

THE  FRENCH  IN  TONQUIN. 

Lord  Lamington  has  a  brief  paper  describing  the  results 
of  his  examination  of  the  latest  French  conquest  in  Ton- 
quin,  the  gist  of  which  is  that  Tonquin  is  a  province  very 
well  worth  having,  but  entirely  mismanaged  by  people 
who  do  not  know  how  to  deal  with  a  good  thing  when 
they  have  it.  There  are  far  too  many  functionaries,  and 
there  is  far  too  little  trade,  and  there  are  far  too  many 
dacoits.  Lord  Lamington  explains  briefly,  but  succinctly, 
how  he  would  turn  the  whole  administration  of  the  col- 
ony upside  down.  He  does  not  say  so,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  read  his  paper  and  not  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
best  thing  to  be  done  for  Tonquin  and  the  Tonquinese 
would  be  for  the  French  to  take  themselves  home  again, 
leaving  their  places  to  be  taken  by  an  English  administra- 
tion. 

WILL  AUSTRALIA  REPUDIATE. 

Mr.  Howard  Willoughby,  replying  to  Mr.  Fortescue's  at- 
tack on  ^*The  Seamy  Side  of  Australia,'*  ridicules  the  idea 
that  the  Australians  will  ever  repudiate.  He  says  that 
the  Australian  repudiating  could  be  little  better  than  a 
conmaon  tiiief ,  and  he  points  with  good  reason  to  the  ex- 
ample of  New  Zealand : 

"In  New  Zealand  there  occurred  the  overborrowing 
and  the  greatest  extravaganpe  and  mismanagement 
which  the  colonies  have  witnessed,  and  the  sever- 
est reaction  followed.  Nothing  so  bad  is  likely  to 
happen  again.  But  repudiation  was  never  so  much 
as  hinted  at  by  the  wildest  ranter.  The  people  or- 
dered borrowing  to  be  stopped,  and  they  summarily  dis-r 
posed  of  the  plungers.  Expenses  were  cut  down,  econo- 
mies were*introduced,  taxes  were  increased,  and  now  New 
Zealand  has  not  only  turned  the  comer,  but  is  in  a  fair 
way  to  speedily  recover  her  former  buoyant  prosperity. 
The  New  Zealander  has  had  to  pinch,  but  the  holder  of 
New  Zealand  debentures  has  never  been  in  any  doubt  about 
the  punctual  payment  of  his  interest." 

IDENTIFICATION  BY  FINGER-TIPS. 

Mr.  Francis  Galton  has  finally  decided  that  there  is  no 
means  of  identifying  a  human  being  so  unerring  as  the 
simple  method  of  taking  a  print  of  his  finger-tips:— 

"  This  token  of  identity  lies  in  the  system  of  ramification 


of  the  minute  ridges  that  run  across  the  pahns  of  the  hands 
and  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  it  more  especially  resides  in 
the  scrolls  or  other  patterns  that  the  ridges  form  on  the 
inner  surfaces  of  the  bulbs  of  the  fingers.** 

The  article,  which  is  illustrated  with  a  plate  showing 
how  finger-prints  can  be  made  and  sorted,  concludes  with 
the  following  statement  of  what  he  hopes  to  see  before 
long: — 

"  I  look  forward  to  a  time  when  every  convict  shall  have 
prints  taken  of  his  fingers,  by  the  prison  photographer,  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  his  imprisonment,  and  a  register 
made  of  them ;  when  recruits  for  either  service  shall  go 
through  an  analogous  process;  when  the  index-number  of 
the  hands  shall  usually  be  inserted  in  advertisements  for 
persons  who  are  lost  or  who  cannot  be  identified,  and 
when  every  youth  who  is  about  to  leave  his  home  for  a 
long  residence  abroad  shall  obtain  prints  of  his  fingers  at 
the  same  time  that  the  portrait  is  photographed,  for  his 
friends  to  retain  as  a  memento.** 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Sir  Douglas  Galton,  writing  on  "  Demography,**  sings  the 
praises  of  the  Hygienic  Congress  that  is  to  be  held  in  Lon- 
don this  year.  The  Rev.  Father  Ryder,  in  a  long  paper 
"On  Certain  Ecclesiastical  Miracles,**  defends  Cardinal 
Newman  against  Dr.  Abbott,  selecting  as  his  topics  two 
miracles,  the  recovery  of  a  blind  man  by  the  relic?  of  St. 
Gervasius  and  Protasius,  and  the  power  of  speech  to  the 
African  Confessors  deprived  of  their  tongues.  Mr.  H.  A. 
Kennedy  discusses  Ibsen,  Henry  James,  and  others  under 
the  title,  **The  Drama  of  the  Moment,**  in  which  he  says 
that  the  most  characteristic  development  of  the  stage  to- 
day is  the  naturalistic  actress.  Woman  has  never  been 
so  vividly  put  on  the  stage  as  at  present.  Mr.  Rowland  E. 
Prothero  gives  us  one  of  his  interesting  descriptions  of 
French  poets  in  his  paper  on  "Theodore  de  Banville,**  but 
he  does  not — unfortunately  for  many  readers — attempt 
to  give  us  an  English  translation  of  the  verse  which  he  se- 
lects for  praise. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

The  Westminster  Review  for  August  opens  with  an  ar- 
ticle upon  "Federation  and  Free  Trade.**  The  writer  is 
Mr.  Henry  M.  Prentiss.  He  concludes  his  paper  with  the 
following  prophecy: — 

"No,  it  will  not  take  another  five  himdred  years  to 
bring  about  the  millennium  of  the  united  nations  and  the 
abolition  of  war.  If  all  the  nations  could  free  themselves 
from  their  prejudices,  and  make  radical  changes  as  rapidly 
as  the  Japanese,  if  they  had  the  adaptive  power  of  the 
Japanese,  or  the  hard  common-sense  of  the  Australians, 
no  time  would  be  lost  in  establishing  a  world-embracing 
Federation,  and  all  the  burning  questions  that  now  divide 
the  nations  would  either  be  settled  in  the  International 
Legislature,  or  would  have  to  be  tried  and  decided  by  an 
International  Court  of  Arbitration,  whose  decrees  would  be 
enforced  by  the  combined  power  of  the  civilized  world.** 

Mr.  Theodore  Stanton  continues  his  article  on  Abraham 
Lincoln,  which  he  is  spinning  out  a  little  too  long.  Mr. 
Macnamara  contributes  a  paper  which  is  rather  painful 
reading,  describing  the  ignorance  and  incapacity  of  rural 
school  boards  in  small  villages.  His  practical  advice  is 
as  follows : — 

"  If  the  localities  mxist  raise  penny  by  penny  for  every 
copper  doled  out  imperially,  let  the  areas  of  local  adminis- 
tration be  enlarged  if  thereby  the  incidence  of  this  taxa- 
tion may  be  equalized.  And,  above  all,  by  the  same 
means,  let  us  remove  from  the  helm  of  popular  control 
those  individuals  who,  through  ignorance,  prejudice,  sel- 
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fishnesSf  or  other  reason,  would  circumscribe,  starve,  or 
hinder  the  proper  equipment  of  those  into  whose  hands  are 
passing  the  destinies  of  this  great  State/* 

There  is  a  somewhat  pedantic  paper  on  "  The  Teaching  of 
History,**  the  main  point  being  that  there  are  no  histo- 
rians who  can  write  history,  as  all  those  now  in  existence 
are  deficient  in  knowledge  of  practical  affairs.  The  most 
interesting  article  in  the  Review  is  Mrs.  Aldis*s  account  of 
the  struggle  for  justice  for  women  in  the  universities. 
Mrs.  Aldis  has  the  advantage  of  looking  back  upon  her  old 
battles  from  a  colony  which  has  set  an  example  to  the  Old 
Country  in  this  as  it  has  in  some  other  respects : — 

"  In  New  Zealand,  where  these  words  are  written,  sex 
confers  no  privilege  in  the  University.  Lectures,  scholar- 
ships, degrees.  Convocation,  all  are  open  to  women  as 
well  as  to  men,  who  are  capable  of  profiting  by  them,  or 
of  attaining  to  them.  On  Diploma  Day  the  lady  gradu- 
ates, in  cap,  gown,  and  the  pretty  pink  hood,  take  their 
places  among  the  other  graduates.** 

There  is  another  article  by  Mr.  Oundry,  who  writes  on 
^The  Recent  Audience  in  China.**  He  teUs  the  whole 
struggle  for  diplomatic  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  foreign  powers.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  Emperor  at  the  audience  is  worth  quoting: — 

**  The  Emperor  himself  is  described  as  having  an  air  of 
decided  personal  distinction.  ^Bather  pale  and  dark,  with 
a  well-^iaped  forehead,  long  black,  arched  eyebrows, 
large  mournful  dark  eyes,  a  sensitive  mouth,  and  an  un- 
usually long  chin ;  he  wore,  together  with  an  air  of  great 
gentleness  and  intelligence,  an  expression  of  melancholy, 
due,  naturally  enough,  to  the  deprivation  of  nearly  all  the 
pleasures  of  his  age  and  to  the  strict  life  which  the  hard 
and  complicated  duties  of  his  high  position  force  him  to 
lead.  He  was  dressed,  like  his  Ministers,  in  a  puce-colored 
silk  robe,  with  dragon  embroideries  on  the  shoulders  and 
breast, and  a  large  felt  hat  of  the  ordinary  official  pattern.  *  ** 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

The  National  Reviewy  which  is  now  published  by  Mr. 
Edward  Arnold  at  S7  Bedford  Street,  London — by  whom 
it  is  edited  does  not  appear— contains  the  usual  indispen- 
sable article  on  ^The  Persecuted  Russian  Jews,**  reference 
to  which  is  made  elsewhere.  Its  political  leader  is  anony- 
mous. It  is  devoted  to  the  Session  and  to  the  domestic 
questions. 

It  contains  little  that  is  new  beyond  an  assertion  that 
the  successes  of  the  Opposition  at  the  by-elections  are  prob- 
ably due  to  Free  Education.  Considering  that  three-fourths 
of  the  seats  won  by  the  Liberals  were  won  before  the 
(Government  had  committed  themselves  to  Free  Education, 
the  truth  of  this  explanation  is  not  very  obvious.  How- 
ever, the  remedy  for  Ministerial  reverses  lies  within  the 
grasp  of  Ministers  themselves,  for  the  same  writer  tells  us 
that  the  Gk)vemment  would  have  been  more  popular  if 
they  had  been  a  little  less  successful.  Lord  Salisbury 
manages  foreign  affairs  so  well  that  people  forget  there 
are  any  foreign  affairs  to  manage.  The  uniformity  of 
success  needs  the  break  of  an  occasional  failure  in  order 
to  enable  the  country  to  appreciate  his  invaluable  services. 

Mr.  Hugh  E.  Egerton  writes  upon  **  The  Historical  Drama 
and  the  Teaching  of  History.**  He  concludes  his  article 
by  a  curious  appeal  in  favor  of  the  Magic  Lantern  Mission. 
AVliat  is  wanted,  he  declares,  is  something  that  shall  bring 
history  home  to  the  common  intelligence  of  the  average 
workingman,  and  the  only  means  remaining  by  which 
history  can  be  taught  are  lectures  relieved  and  animated 
by  calling  in  the  aid  of  sight.  In  other  words,  if  the 
masses  are  to  be  taught  and  interested  in  history,  it  can 


only  be  done  by  the  aid  of  a  magic  lantern.  The  lectures 
might  be  developed  into  the  representation  of  historical 
tableaux  vivants. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Lang  ridicules  the  ideal  household  of 
Rousseau.  Mr.EIarl  Blind  publishes  an  appeal  for  the 
Triple  Alliance,  which  is  based  upon  the  hankering  of  the 
Pope  for  his  Temporal  Power;  and,  secondly,  upon  the 
dread  of  Russian  predominance  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Against  French  Voltaireans,  who  support  the  Temporal 
Power  of  the  Pope,  and  Russian  designs  on  Constantinople, 
he  thinks  the  Triple  Alliance  of  monarchical  countries 
forms  a  necessary  barrier  very  useful  to  the  French 
Republican  cause  itself.  The  upset  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
would  mean  war  between  France  and  (Germany,  and  that 
war,  however  it  might  terminate,  could  only  bring  dis- 
aster to  the  Republic,  for  the  general  who  rode  in  triumph 
into  Berlin  would  be  little  likely  to  brook  the  restraints 
imposed  by  Republican  ** superstitions.** 

The  most  interesting  article  in  the  Review  is  Mr.W.E. 
Hodgson's  protest  against  the  degradation  of  British  field 
sports.  Betting  and  the  newspapers,  he  thinks,  are  ruin- 
ing everything.  Matches  are  only  played  for  gate-money, 
driving  has  been  introduced  in  deer  forests  in  order  to 
enable  indifferent  sportsmen  to  shoot  a  deer  at  short  range, 
and  generally  we  are  all  going  to  the  bad.  So  says  Mr. 
Hodgson,  who  has,  besides,  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the 
intrinsic  cruelty  of  fishing  and  the  e\'il  consequences  that 
are  likely  to  follow  from  the  present  boom  in  golf.  Even 
golf,  he  maintains,  is  no  longer  pursued  for  the  sake  of 
sport,  but  solely  for  the  sake  of  winning  a  five-pound  note 
or  a  medal.  In  fact,  according  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  it  may 
be  said  of  British  sports  that  "•  the  trail  of  the  serpent  is 
over  them  all.** 

Mr.  Tighe  Hopkins  has  an  interesting  article  of  historical 
gossip  concerning  some  famous  pirates,  who  must  have 
been  almost  as  disagreeable  to  sail  with  as  to  Lave  been 
captured  by.  Mrs.  James  C.  Robertson *s  paper  upon  the 
Anglo-Indians  is  a  plea  for  Eurasian  and  European  women 
in  India.  All  benevolent  efforts  have  hitherto  passed  over 
their  head,  and  they  have  been  allowed  to  wallow  unheeded 
in  such  a  slough  of  ignorance  and  misery  that  it  is  no 
wonder  they  have  lost  all  belief  in  the  goodness  of  Ood 
or  of  men. 

Under  the  head  of  "A  Materialist*s  Paradise,**  Mr. 
Morris  Hewlett  cudgels  the  head  of  Mr.  William  Morris 
for  his  "News  from  Nowhere.** 


NEW  REVIEW. 

The  New  Review  for  August  contains  Mr.  Arnold 
White's  report  on  the  possibility  of  Jewish  colonization, 
which  is  noticed  elsewhere,  and  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant articles  in  the  magazines  of  the  month.  As  if  to  make 
up  for  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  great  social  question 
of  the  day,  the  rest  of  the  magazine  is  very  slight.  A 
short  story,  which  Mr. (George  Moore  calls  "A  Remem- 
brance,'* a  dissertation  on  "Love  and  Fiction,"  which 
would  call  for  no  attention  if  it  were  not  sighed  by  Paul 
Bourget,  and  an  account  of  "Nathan  Brown,'*  a  mission- 
ary in  Assam,  by  Professor  Max  Miiller,  do  not  call  for 
more  than  passing  mention.  Captain  Shaw's  article  on 
** Theatre  Fires,  Their  Causes  and  Remedies,**  sets  forth 
the  improvements  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  late  Chief 
of  the  Fire  Brigade,  should  be  made  in  order  to  give  the 
indispensable  minimum  of  security  to  theatre-goers.  The 
fire  rate  of  theatres  is  very  high. 

"In  the  years  1886,  1887,  1888,  and  1889  there  were  fifty- 
five  theatres  destroyed  and  twenty-throe  damaged,  making 
a  total  of  seventy-eight,  and  there  were  four  hundred  and 
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ninety  persons  killed  and  two  hundred  and  six  injured, 
making  a  total  of  six  hundred  and  ninety-six.  In  the 
year  1890  there  were  thirteen  theatres  destroyed,  and  fif- 
teen damaged  by  fire,  and  two  panics  from  other  causes, 
making  a  total  of  thirty  casualities,  but  no  spectators 
were  killed,  and  only  seven  were  injured." 

Mr.  E.  N.  Buxton  has  an  interesting  paper  embodying 
"Reminiscences  of  Elk  Hunting."  Mr.  H.  Marshall  Ward 
contributes  a  paper  on  "  Trees  and  Flowers"  to  the  series 
entitled  "A  Model  City;  or,  Reformed  London."  His  list 
of  flowers  and  shrubs  that  can  be  grown  in  a  great  city 
will  be  useful  to  those  who  are  wondering  what  they  shall 
put  into  their  town  gardens.  The  most  interesting  paper 
in  the  Review  is  "Prom  the  Maid's  Point  of  View,"  in 
which  a  maid,  or  some  one  masquerading  as  such,  says 
many  things  which  are  somewhat  to  the  point,  although 
she  is  rather  given  to  moralizing.  Speaking  of  the  latitude 
allowed  to  fine  ladies  in  matters  of  morals,  she  says: — 

**  When  our  Lord  forgave  the  woman  of  Samaria,  He 
did  not  ask  whether  she  was  a  lady  or  a  servant ;  and 
what  scores  of  ladies  do  and  do  not  get  punished  for,  I 
don't  see  why  a  poor  girl  should  not  do  and  g^  scot  free, 
too." 

.  The  moral  of  it  all  is,  that  if  some  mistresses  were  half 
as  respectable  as  their  maids  the  world  would  go  better 
than  it  does  now. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

The  July  issue  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  several 
readable  articles,  some  of  them  above  the  average.  The 
first  place  is  g^ven  to  the  disappointing  memoirs  of  Tal- 
leyrand, of  which  it  is  a  waste  of  time  even  to  speak. 

THS  SYSTEM  OF  THE  STARS. 

Min  Agnes  M.  Gierke's  recent  work,  in  which  she  dis- 
cusses the  latest  theories  of  stellar  science,  and  Professor 
Norman  Lockyer's  meteoritic  h3rpothe8i8,  which  at  the 
present  time  is  evoking  the  keen  criticisms  of  astronomical 
sages,  form  the  basis  for  this  article.  The  part  now  played 
by  i^otography  in  discovering  the  existence  of  stars 
indiscernible  by  the  telescope,  and  the  value  of  the  spec- 
trum to  determine  stellar  motion,  is  also  noticed.  Of  the 
latter  the  writer  remarks: — 

"In  the  spectrum  of  a  star  minute  displacements  of 
known  lines  are  produced  towards  the  blue  end  by  the 
motion  of  approach,  and  towards  the  red  by  that  of 
recession.  *The  refrangibility  of  the  luminous  beams  is 
changed,  In  the  one  case,  by  the  crowding  together  of  the 
ethereal  vibrations,  rendering  them  more  numerous  in  a 
given  time;  in  the  other  by  their  being  (as  it  were)  drawn 
asunder,  and  so  rendered  less  numerous. '  Moreover,  these 
spectroscopic  motion  displacements  are  proportional  to 
tiie  velocity  of  the  star ;  they  can  be  measured ;  they  are 
absolutely  independent  of  distance,  and  it  is  argued  that 
they  may  be  eventually  utilized  to  determine  stellar  paral- 
laxes so  minute  as  to  be  otherwise  insensible." 

THE  BEATRICE  OF  DANTE. 

The  recent  occurrence  of  the  six  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Beatrice  has  stirred  up  into  renewed  activ- 
ity the  controversy  respecting  her  personality,  and  as  a 
necessary  consequence  has  produced,  more  particularly  in 
Germany  and  Italy,  various  works  on  the  subject.  The 
reviewer  examines  the  three  principal  types  under  which 
the  conflicting  theories  respecting  the  Beatrice  of  the 
"Vita  Nuova"  ana  of  the  "Divina  Commedia"  are  pro- 
pounded. These  are  respectively  the  realistic,  which 
maintains  thac  the  Beatrice  of  Dante  was  the  historical 
Beatrice  Portinari,  glorified  by  the  imagination  of  the 


great  poet ;  the  idealistic,  which  makes  Beatrice  the  Ideal 
of  womanhood,  the  embodiment  of  female  perfection, 
never  to  be  realized  on  earth ;  and  the  symbolical,  which 
selects  an  arbitrarily  chosen  figm'e  or  type,  under  which 
something  else  is  represented,  the  thing  thus  represented 
being  the  sole  reality,  as  the  Church  in  the  Apocalypse  is 
depicted  under  the  figure  of  the  Lamb's  wife.  The 
reviewer,  who  takes  up  the  cudgels  for  the  realistic  school, 
makes  out  a  very  good  case  for  his  side  of  the  question. 

AN    ESTIMATE  OF  BUDTARD  KIPLXNG. 

Mr.  Kipling's  position  as  a  writer  is  discussed,  and  the 
grrounds  on  which  his  popularity  rests  are  criticised.  The 
following  conclusion  is  reached :— 

"  Mr.  Kipling's  work  shows,  in  some  respects,  extraor- 
dinary promise;  but  his  actual  performances  have  been 
extravagantiy  praised.  He  is  a  master  of  the  form  of 
short  stories,  of  incident,  and  in  this  direction  the  tide  of 
literary  fashion  has  recently  turned.  He  has  shown  him- 
self, though  the  field  is  at  present  limited,  to  be  possessed 
of  no  ordinary  gift  of  pathos,  and  of  the  more  precious 
gift  of  creative  sympathy.  He  can  transform  himself  at 
will  into  the  soul  of  the  British  private  or  the  drummer 
boy.  But  his  experience  of  other  sides  of  life  is  still  so 
narrow  that  he  foists  off  upon  his  readers  as  reality  a  view 
of  society  which  is  apparently  taken  from  journals  whose 
existence  depends  on  their  capacity  to  overhear  and  exag- 
gerate the  gossip  of  the  servants'  hall.  If  Mr.  Kipling 
learns  more  of  the  real  world,  or  if  he  can  acquire  a 
measure  of  the  joviality  and  catholicity  which  made 
Dickens  the  master  of  the  humbler  grades  of  life,  he  will 
do  some  of  the  best  work  the  present  generation  has  yet 
seen.  But  even  here  a  danger  lies  before  him.  His  powers 
will  be  comparatively  wasted  if  he  does  not  abandon  his 
mistaken  mission  of  convincing  the  British  public  that  a 
literal  coarseness  of  treatment  and  a  gratuitously  rough 
touch  are  necessary  to  emancipate  art  from  the  leading 
strings  of  pedantry." 

OTHER  ARTICIJ&S. 

There  are  also  articles  on  Canon  Rawlinson's  History 
of  Phoenicia,  the  "Correspondence  of  John  Murray,'' 
"London  Architecture  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  in 
which  the  Law  Courts  and  various  government  buildings 
come  in  for  a  large  measure  of  censure,  and  the  improve- 
ment in  the  style  of  our  modem  dwelling-houses  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  praise,  and  the  "  Melville  and  Levin 
Memoirs,"  which  trace  the  fortunes  of  these  noble  houses 
that  played  a  distinguished  part  in  the  history  of  Scotland. 
One  of  the  family.  Lord  Melville,  was  President  of  the 
Privy  Council  from  1605  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1707. 
The  article  on  "The  Future  of  Quakerism"  is  dealt  with 
elsewhere. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

The  Quarterly  is  a  good  number,  and  contains  several 
articles  of  considerable  interest,  those  on  "The  Making  of 
Germany, "  and  "  The  Conflict  between  Capital  and  Labor,  ^' 
being  noticed  elsewhere. 

THE  LATER  JANSENISTS. 

This  article  deals  with  the  first  instalment  of  a  monu- 
mental work,  projected  by  M.  S^ch^  on  the  later  fortunes  of 
the  Jansenists,  and  continues. the  history  of  the  sect  from 
the  point  where  the  admirable  work  of  Saint-Beuve  leaves 
it.  M.  S^hd  contends  that  Jansenism  was  rooted  in 
Oallicanism,  from  which  it  derived  its  strength  and  per- 
manence. This  bond  of  union  was  strengthened  by  the 
mutual  hatred  by  the  Jansenists  and  the  Oallicans  of  the 
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Jesuits,  whom  Pascal  in  his  **  Provincial  Letters'*  attacked 
with  such  ridicule  and  scorn.  The  polemical  aim  of  M. 
S^ch^'s  work  is  the  regeneration  of  the  French  Gliurch 
by  infusing  into  it  the  practical  moral'and  religious  qual- 
ities which  he  contends  are  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  his 
Jansenist  models. 

PLAUTUS  AND  HIS  IMITATORS. 

Herr  Kjurl  von  Reinhardstoetter  takes  each  comedy 
separately  and  lays  an  analysis  of  the  plot  and  a  statement 
of  its  merits  before  his  readers  and  notes  the  imitations 
he  has  discovered  by  a  patient  search,  such  as  is  given  to 
German  authors  alone  to  delight  in,  through  the  dramatic 
literature  of  Europe.  The  author  traces  the  decline  of 
Plautus,  who,  in  the  first  century  and  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
was  the  most  read  of  all  writers,  to  the  plays  of  Shake- 
speare, who,  *^like  the  sun,  banished  the  stars,  ^  and  to 
the  fact  that,  contrary  to  the  case  of  the  Greek  tragedy, 
Shakespeare  met  Plautus  on  his  own  ground.  The 
reviewer  discusses  the  question  how  far  Shakespeare  was 
acquainted  with  and  used  the  comedies  of  Plautus ;  and 
contrasting  the  wholesale  plagiarism  of  Moli^re  with  our 
great  dramatist's  use  of  the  Latin  author,  he  says : — 

^But  in  Shakespeare,  and  other  truly  great  authors, 
the  plagiarism  is  only  the  leaven  unavoidably  and  uncon- 
sciously assimilated  by  the  poet's  mind;  it  is  not  the 
essential  thing,  or,  if  it  is,  it  is  so  altered  and  improved 
by  its  new  setting  that  the  theft  is  condoned.  In  Shake- 
speare the  idea  borrowed  is  a  graft,  which  surpasses  the 
original  stock  in  fruit;  in  Moli^re  the  original  tree  is 
simply  transplanted.  In  Shakespeare  the  sentiment  pla- 
g^iarized  resembles  a  diamond  taken  from  the  head  of  an 
idol  to  glitter  in  the  diadem  of  a  civilized  monarch. 
Moli^re's  pages  are  often  like  a  museum  to  which  the  idol 
itself  is  transferred.  In  your  true  plag^iarist  no  new  dress 
hides, no  added  beauty  glorifies  the  theft." 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The  writer  of  this  article  treats  pleasantly  of  the  old- 
world  memories  and  antiquity  of  this  county  of  ancient 
churches,  noble  country  houses,  and  quaint  Dutch-like 
towns.  In  the  county,  Boston  is  the  most  interesting 
town  to  all  Americans  as  the  parent  of  their  own  greater 
city,  and  is  immortalized  in  Hawthorne's  **Our  Old 
Home" : — 

"  The  whole  scene  made  an  odd  impression  of  bustle  and 
sluggishness  and  decay,  and  a  remnant  of  wholesome  life; 
and  I  could  not  but  contrast  it  with  the  mighty  and  pop- 
ulous activity  of  our  own  Boston,  which  was  once  the 
feeble  infant  of  this  old  English  town— the  latter,  perhaps, 
almost  stationary  since  that  day,  as  if  the  birth  of  such 
an  offspring  had  taken  away  its  own  principle  of  growth." 

But  Boston  is  moving  with  the  times,  and  has  now  a 
fine  new  dock  costing  some  £80,000,  and  with  its  new 
channel  to  the  sea  is  slowly  developing  its  trade. 

peel's  early  correspondence. 

Sir  Robert  Peel's  "Private  Correspondence,"  and  the 
••Croker  Papers,"  published  in  1884,  give  us  a  valuable 
insight  into  the  character  and  life  of  the  "best  misunder- 
stood man"  of  his  day.  "  Twice  Prime  Minister,  he  found 
an  aristocratic  monarchy,  and  left  a  crowned  republic," 
so  great  were  the  political  changes  which  took  place  during 
the  period  of  his  public  career.  Opposed  to  all  the  great 
reforms  of  his  day — catholic  emancipation,  free  trade, 
parliamentary  reform — he  took  an  active  part  in  carrying 
all  these  measures. 

OTHER   articles. 

Among  the  other  articles  are  the  following:  The  inev- 
table  John  Murray  has  a  learned  article  on  Mediaeval 


Athens,  and  a  sympathetic  notice  of  the  late  Signor  Gio- 
vanni Morrelli,  patriot  and  art  connoisseur,  to  whose 
wondrous  artistic  intuition  is  due  the  rectification  of  the 
authorship  of  many  paintings.  One  of  his  triumphs  in 
this  direction  was  the  dethroning  of  perhaps  the  most 
popular  picture  of  the  last  hundred  years,  the  recumbent 
and  reading  "  Magdalen,"  ascribed  to  Correggio,  but  shown 
by  Signor  Morrelli  to  be  the  work  of  a  Flemish  artist. 
In  Signor  Morrelli's  judgment  the  most  beautiful  picture 
in  the  world  is  Raphael's  Sistine  "Madonna"  at  Dresden, 
and  the  grandest  portrait  Titian's  "  Charles  V.  on  Horse- 
back" at  Madrid. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

The  Atlantic  for  August  is  a  very  readable  number. 
Wendell  P.  Garrison's  paper  on  "The  Reform  of  the 
Senate,"  and  W.  D.  McCrackan's  "Six  Centuries  of  Self- 
Govemment"  are  noticed  among  the  leading  articles.  Mr. 
John  C.  Ropes,  writing  of  "  General  Sherman,"  gives  a  very 
full  sketch  of  Sherman's  military  career.  Mr.  Ropes  is 
decidedly  critical  at  times  and  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  famous  "March  to  the  Sea,"  which  he  considered  was 
badly  conceived  and  ill-advised  in  the  extreme;  but  he 
admits  that  it  was  admirably  carried  out  and  was  justified 
by  the  results.  He  says:  "In  truth,  it  is  far  from  easy 
to  draw  the  portrait  of  General  Sherman.  Here  is  an 
officer  of  high  rank,  who  began  his  service  in  the  war  at 
the  first  battie  of  Bull  Run ;  who  received  the  surrender 
of  the  last  of  the  Confederate  generals;  who  was  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  finest  armies  in  the  country,  but  who 
never  commanded  in  a  great,  still  less  a  decisive  battie; 
whose  most  famous  exploit  consisted  in  marching  a  large 
and  well-appointed  force  almost  imopposed  through  the 
enemy's  country;  and  whose  reputation,  nevertheless, 
stands  as  high,  at  least  with  the  Northern  public,  as  that 
of  any  of  the  generals  of  the  Union." 

If  any  one  is  under  the  erroneous  impression  that 
"cookery  books"  are  devoid  of  literary  excellence,  let 
him  turn  to  Alice  Morse  Earl's  charming  littie  article 
"The  Queen's  Closet  Opened,"  in  which  she  exploits  for 
our  amusement  some  ancient  tomes,  dealing  with  x-ecipes 
of  the  most  varied  character. 

Not  less  delightful  is  Agnes  Repplier  on  "  The  Oppres- 
sion of  Notes."  She  makes  all  manner  of  fun  of  the 
editorial  absurdities  which  she  cites,  and  concludes :  "  Per- 
haps the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  even  Mother  Goose 
will  afford  food  for  instruction  and  a  fresh  industry  for 
authors,  and  when  the  hapless  children  of  the  dawning 
century  will  be  confronted  with  a  dozen  highly  abbrevi- 
ated notes  referring  them  to  some  Icelandic  saga  or  re- 
mote Indian  epic  for  the  bloody  history  of  the  Three  Blind 
Mice." 

The  "Disputed  Correspondence"  of  which  Harriet 
Waters  Preston  and  Louise  Dodge  write  is  that  of  Paul 
and  Seneca.  The  Atlantic  is  pleasantly  addicted  to  bird- 
notes  and  other  bits  of  nature,  which  are  especially  ad- 
mirable this  month  in  Edith  M.  Thomas's  "Notes  from  a 
Wild  Garden"  and  Olive  Thome  Miller's  "Two  Littie 
Drmnmers." 


THE  CHAUTAUQIJAN. 

The  Chautauquan  for  July  is  wide  awake  as  usual. 
Among  our  "Leading  Articles"  appears  an  abstract  of 
Professor  W.  Bemis's  paper  entitled  "What  Shall  be 
Taxed?"  where  also  is  noticed  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Flood's 
reminiscences  of  "Old  Chautauqua  Days." 

In  her  perambulations  imder  the  auspices  of  the  Labor 
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Department  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Miss  Clare  de 
Graffenried  has  discovered  in  New  England  what  she  can 
conscientiously  call  "  A  Town  Minus  Poverty. " 

This  town  is  a  type  of  "many  others  of  the  same  class.'* 
Of  the  1800  inhabitants  nearly  a  fourth  work  in  the  two 
woollen  mills.  This  fourth  is  "the  community  itself,  their 
houses  on  every  street  among  the  best,  their  children 
pupils  of  the  schools  and  institute,  their  wives  building 
up  the  merchants'  trade,  their  savings  swelling  bank 
funds  and  loan  associations.**  The  pretty  two-storied 
dwellings  of  the  operatives  caused  Miss  de  Graffenried  to 
break  the  tenth  commandment,  and  to  them  were  usually 
attached  accommodations  for  a  cow  and  even  a  team. 

That  such  a  standard  of  comfort  should  be  attained  by 
a  people  earning  from  $20  to  $50  a  month  indicates 
exceptional  thrift  and  good  sense.  Some  of  the  striking 
social  features  are  the  conditions  of  marriage — the  wife 
generally  being  older  than  the  husband  and  working  in 
the  mill  for  a  time  after  marriage.  The  astonishingly 
small  quota  of  children  in  the  native  families  would  have 
comforted  the  soul  of  Malthus.  The  largest  encountered 
"  contained  but  five  heirs,  and  the  majority  are  childless 
or  have  had  but  one  son  and  daughter.** 

In  "Modem  Surgery,**  C.  R. Hammerton  describes  with 
rather  realistic  detail  some  of  the  work  now  possible  with 
the  aid  of  anaesthetics  and  antiseptics.  **  It  has  come  to 
be  literally  true  that  recovery  from  an  amputation  usually 
takes  place  in  about  half  the  time  required  to  mend  a 
broken  limb.**  And  such  are  the  mechanical  resources  of 
the  modem  maker  of  artificial  limbs,  that  sometimes  peo- 
ple prefer  to  have  a  limb  amputated  and  replaced,  rather 
than  wait  for  it  to  heal  I 

C.  M.  Fairbanks  writes  on  the  interesting  subject  of 
"  Illustration  and  the  Illustrators,'*  and  Prof.  Trowbridge  of 
Harvard  discusses  "  Flying  by  Means  of  Electricity*' ;  the 
problem  seems  to  be  to  get  a  storage  battery  of  greater 
power  and  less  weight. 


THE    COSMOPOLITAN. 

The  Cosmopolitan  for  August  surpasses  itself  as  a 
"  pK)pular  **  magazine.  The  paper  on  "  Pictorial  Journal- 
ism,** by  Valerian  Gribay^doff,  and  Murat  Halstead  on 
"Prince  Bismarck*'  and  "The  Johns  Hopkins  University,** 
by  President  Gilman,  are  treated  at  length  elsewhere. 

The  novel  of  the  month  is  by  Am^lie  Rives.  The  title, 
"According  to  St.  John,**  may  cause  her  admirers  some 
apprehension  as  to  the  effect  her  Paris  life  has  had  on  the 
fair  novelist,  but  judging  from  this  first  instalment  she 
has  remained  quite  herself. 

John  C.  Roberts  contributes  a  novel  paper  on  "  Dissected 
Emotions,"  in  which  sadness,  laughter,  graveness,  sorrow, 
pain,  etc.,  are  described  with  much  cmatomical  detail  in 
the  text,  and  with  a  gratefully  compensating  liveliness  in 
the  illustrations  of  such  eminent  exponents  as  Ellen 
Terry,  John  McCullough,  Florence  Saint  John,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone. 

"  The  Ck)urt  Jesters  of  England  '*  is  the  title  of  an  attrac- 
tive article  by  Esther  Singleton.  The  celebrated  fools, 
Will  Sommers,  John  Heywood,  Richard  Tarleton,  Archie 
Armstrong,  and  others  are  noticed  and  their  wise  sayings  . 
quoted  from,  lu  the  earlier  days,  some  of  the  court  fools 
came  to  great  wealth  and  power,  but  generally  the  old 
adage  concerning  a  fool  and  his  money  held  very  strictly 
true. 

G^.  Adam  Badeau  writes  on  "Gambling  in  High  Life,'* 
a  kind  of  life  which,  a  footnote  tells  us,  he  is  entirely 
adequate  to  describe.  If  there  is  any  I'aison  d^Hre  for 
bis  paper  outside  of  the  society  anecdotes  of  dubious  flavor 


and  no  point,  it  is  perhaps  in  impressing  the  fact  that 
the  English  people  are  and  always  have  been  gambling 
people. 

Fannie  Aylmer  Mathews  sketches  the  life  and  work  of 
some  of  the  chief  members  of  the  "  Woman's  Press  Club 
of  New  York  City,**  founded  thirty-five  years  ago  by  Mrs. 
Croly  ("  Jenny  June") .  The  photographs  are  dismal  in  the 
extreme.  "The  Ducal  Town  of  ITzfes"  would  not  have 
much  interest  if  Mr.  Janvier  had  not  been  there.  Joseph 
P.  Reed  describes  "Placer  Mining,** and  John  Bowles  con- 
tributes quite  a  pretty  dream,  "A  Romance  of  an  Hour.** 


THE  CENTURY. 

The  Century  Company  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
fine  August  number  of  their  magazine,  which  presents 
especially  timely  articles  on  "The  German  Emperor,**  by 
Poultney  Bigelow,  "The  Press  as  a  Newsgatherer,**  by 
William  Henry  Smith,  and  "Our  Siunmer  Migration,"  by 
Edward  Hungerf ord ;  these  are  noticed  in  our  department 
devoted  to  "Leading  Articles.** 

Among  the  editorial  "Topics  of  the  Times,**  an  ex- 
cellent sketch  is  given  of  the  extraordinary  series  of 
financial  operations  which  have  led  up  to  the  "  Argentine 
Cheap  Money  Paradise.**  In  this  land  flowing  with 
ct^dulas  and  cheap  paper  money,  to  every  man,  woman 
and  child  there  are  $100  of  currency  and  $203  of  National 
debt.  The  resulting  monetary  chaos  is  held  up  by  the 
Century  as  an  impressive  warning  to  Senator  Stanford 
and  his  disciples. 

Henry  Van  Dyke,  "On  the  Study  of  Tennyson,"  is  quite 
delightful.  He  says  to  his  imaginary  pupil,  "  Candidly, 
then,  and  after  serious  reflection,  upon  ray  literary  honor 
and  conscience,  I  believe  that  the  very  best  way  to  study 
any  poet  is  to  read  his  poems,"  nor  can  the  most  con- 
densed extractum  camis  of  a  poet,  nor  the  efforts  of  the 
most  accomplished  reviewer,  do  away  with  the  necessity  of 
this  preliminary.  In  these  days  when  the  "  Shakespeare 
student**  or  devoted  member  of  the  "Browning  Club" 
thinks  it  necessary  to  have  his  own  and  everybody  else's 
"  conception*'  of  motive  and  plot  and  character,  and  may 
or  may  not  have  ever  read  his  poet  in  a  quiet  comer 
without  thinking  of  the  next  club  meeting— in  such  a  state 
of  affairs,  Mr.  Van  Dyke's  gentle  irony  has  a  distinct 
value. 

Mr.  Herbert  D.  Ward,  the  young  husband  of  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps,  has  chosen  a  remarkable  setting  for  his 
imaginative  story,  "The  White  Crown.'*  The  scene  is 
Europe;  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  Italy,  have 
trebled  their  armies  and  their  debts  and  the  destruc- 
tiveness  of  their  firearms;  "the  million-headed  dog  of 
war  was  straining  at  its  leash" ;  a  huge  confiict  of  the 
nations  is  to  take  place,  when  a  mysteriously  powerful 
stranger  appears  at  the  several  courts  of  Europe  in  turn, 
leaving  behind  him  converts  to  the  order  of  the  White 
Crown.  On  the  field  of  battle,  as  the  German  Emperor 
is  about  to  precipitate  the  human  thunders,  the  Stranger 
comes  forth,  is  proclaimed  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  the 
French  and  German  armies  kneel  to  receive  his  benedic- 
tion, from  which  occasion  dates  the  abolition  of  war. 
That  Mr.  Ward  should  have  been  able  to  carry  out  so 
tremendous  an  idea  consistently  was  not  to  be  expected, 
and  we  should  feel  grateful  that  he  is  striking,  suggestive, 
and,  withal,  reverent. 

The  California  joint  stock  company's  expedition  which 
is  described  by  Willard  B.  Farwell  in  "  Cape  Horn  and 
Co-operative  Mining  in  *49,**  had  nothing  to  do  with  Cape 
Horn  except  that  they  went  round  it,  and  didn't  do  any 
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co-operative  mining  at  all;  but  the  very  entertaining 
truth  of  their  voyage  quite  makes  up  for  the  fiction  of  the 
title. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

In  the  August  number  of  Harper* s  there  is  an  interest- 
ing paper  on  "Nihilists  in  Paris,"  by  J.H.Rosny,  which 
is  noticed  as  a  leading  article.  The  magazine  opens  with 
a  rather  imposing  article  on  New  Zealand,  by  J.  M.  Grant. 
Mr.  Grant^s  description  is  lively  and  readable.  We  are 
struck  by  the  presence  in  the  New  Zealand  Parliament  of 
native  Maori  representatives.  He  repeats  a  speech  made 
by  one  of  the  four  native  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  through  an  interpreter;  it  might  present 
a  useful  lesson  in  concise  and  forcible  expression  to  some 
of  our  own  legislative  orators.  Of  tramps,  great  num- 
bers find  on  the  highways  of  New  Zealand  a  local  habi- 
tation under  the  euphonious  name  of  "  Swaggers  " ;  and 
the  fame  has  gone  abroad  of  the  other  pest — the  huge 
armies  of  rabbits,  that  are  the  greatest  enemies  of  the 
sheep-farmer.  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson  on  "What  is  In- 
heritance?" is  purely  exegetical.  He  starts  out  with  the 
original  Darwinian  theory  of  pangenesis,  shows  how  it 
has  been  modified  in  the  writings  of  Weissman  and  Galton 
and  Lamarck ;  his  conclusions  are  that  ^  the  body  of  an 
individual  animal  or  plant  is  to  be  regarded,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  heredity,  as  consisting  of  two  distinct 
elements  There  are  germ-cells  and  body -cells,  the  former 
devoted  to  the  important  work  of  reproducing  the  race, 
the  latter  constituting  the  actual  bodily  material,  and 
discharging  all  the  ordinary  functions  through  which  the 
individual  life  is  maintained." 

Now  that  Mr.  Lang  has  fotmd  that  **  Huckleberry  Finn" 
is  not  only  ^'an  almost  perfect  gem  of  romance  and 
hmnor,"  but  also  possesses  Homeric  attributes  which  we 
unclassical  Americans  may  not  appreciate,  we  turn  with 
renewed  interest  to  Mark  Twain's  little  story,  wearing 
the  laconic  title  "Luck."  It  is  the  two-page  sketch  of  an 
individual  with  absolutely  no  brains,  who  attained  fame 
and  honor  by  a  life-long  series  of  lucky  blunders. 


SCRIBNER'S. 

Scribner^a  for  August  relapses  into  fiction.  There  are 
half  a  dozen  stories,  with  only  Andrew  Lang's  article  on 
"  Piccadilly"  and  John  H.  Wigmore's  on  "  Parliamentary 
Days  in  Japan"  to  offset  them.  Mr.  Lang's  paper  is  dis- 
cussed elsewhere  as  a  leading  article. 

In  this  second  paper  on  Japan  Mr.  Wigmore  succeeds  in 
getting  to  the  Parliament.  Some  features  of  the  parlia- 
mentary rules  seem  queer  to  us.  There  is  no  formal  open- 
ing of  the  House  for  business.  The  President  and  Secre- 
tary enter  and  take  their  seats,  the  members  being  already 
in  their  places,  and  the  orders  of  the  day  are  read.  In 
true  Japanese  style  the  session  opens  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  after  its  appointed  hour.  The  president, 
Mr.  Nakajima,  has  no  gavel,  nor  does  he  use  any  substi- 
tute ;  but  he  manages  the  House  with  great  composure 
and  dexterity.  In  case  of  a  breach  of  rules,  he  merely 
declares  the  member  out  of  order,  or  asks  him  to  wait  a 
while.  Of  the  story-telling,  the  serial  begun  by  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osboume  naturally  possesses 
the  most  interest.  It  is  called  "The  Wrecker,"  but  in  the 
prologue  and  three  chapters  that  appear,  we  find  none  of 
the  exciting  scenes  that  might  have  been  expected  under 
such  a  title  from  the  author  of  "Treasure  Island."  How- 
ever, we  ere  not  out  of  the  woods  yet. 


PAPERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  work  of  this  association  is  published  quarterly  in 
magazine  form  under  the  above  title.  In  the  volume 
dated  July  we  notice  elsewhere  Mr.  G«orge  Bourinot's 
paper  on  "Canada  and  the  United  States." 

That  the  superstition  of  three  centuries  ago  had  no  re- 
spect for  persons  is  proven  in  Mr.  Geore  L.  Burr's  re- 
searches on  "  The  Fate  of  Dietrich  Flade."  Dietrich  Flade 
was  the  City  Judge  of  Treves,  who  in  1589  was  burnt  at 
the  stake  for  witchcraft.  Mr.  Burr  has  obtained  the 
hitherto  unknown  document  containing  the  minutes  of 
Flade's  trial,  and  from  this  and  other  sources  he  con- 
structs a  striidng  picture  of  the  absurdities  and  horrors 
of  witchcraft  trials. 

In  "The  Philosophic  Aspects  of  History,"  the  Hon. 
William  T.  Harris  emphasizes  the  importance  of  devoting 
a  proper  attention  to  the  philosophy  of  history,  that  is, 
briefiy,  the  "general  form"  and  "large  variations  that  fill 
entire  epochs  and  whole  continents,"  as  distinguished  from 
all  concrete  detail.  He  decides  that  "the  Roman  and 
Anglo-Saxon  nationalities  are  the  two  forms  most  need- 
ing attention  at  present  from  the  student  of  philosophic 
history.  "The  Roman  centralization  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  local  self-government — the  permanent  element  in 
the  Roman  idea  of  private  property,  the  permanent  ele- 
ment in  the  Anglo-Saxon  let-alone  {laissez-faire)  policy, 
these  are  the  aspects  on  which  specialization  is  not  only 
invited,  but  in  a  sense  compelled  by  the  new  problems 
arising  from  the  phenomenal  growth  of  cities  in  our  time.'' 

Prof.  R.  H.  Dabney,  President,  takes  decided  exception 
to  Mr.  C.  K.  Adams's  assertion  that  there  is  "no  well- 
grounded  promise  ...  of  a  science  of  history."  Prof. 
Dabney  asserts  that  history  is  a  science  because  it  treats 
of  events,  each  and  every  one  of  which  is  the  result  of 
and  part  of  a  long  chain  of  causes  bound  together  by 
irrefragable  laws. 


THE  AMERICAN  CATHOLIC  QLIARTERLY. 

This  bulky  Review  is,  as  the  list  of  uniformly  Reverend 
and  Right  Reverend  contributors  shows,  entirely  official. 
In  "  The  Idea  of  a  Parochial  School"  the  Rev.  John  Mur- 
phy contents  himself  \*ith  pointing  out  two  main 
superiorities  the  parochial  system  would  possess  over  the 
public  schools,  viz. ,  the  freedom  from  political  corruption, 
and  the  better  class  of  teachers  that  would  be  drawn  from 
the  Catholic  Sisterhood.  The  remainder  of  the  paper  is 
taken  up  with  advice  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  most 
perfect  results  shall  be  obtained  when  the  "Idea"  has 
germinated.  Bryan  J.  Clinch  discusses  "The  Prospect 
for  Irish  Home  Rule."  He  gives  a  good  sketch  of  the 
field  of  battle,  and  then  settles  dovra  to  the  discussion  of 
Mr.  Pamell.  He  boldly  says  that  while  "there  is  no 
moral  law  which  compels  us,  either  individually  or 
in  a  body,  never  to  employ  the  services  of  adulterers  or 
thieves  or  murderers,  providing  the  ends  for  which  we 
employ  them  are  themselves  righteous,"  still  reasons  of 
practical  expediency  urge  that  the  former  leader  of  Ire- 
land should  be  consigned  to  as  much  political  oblivion  as 
he  will  submit  to.  Mr.  Clinch  deplores  the  fall  of  Pamell 
from  grace  the  more  that  it  came  when,  as  he  considers, 
the  establishment  of  an  Irish  Parliament  was  imminent. 
Pe  insists,  however,  that  Mr.  Pamell  is  not  a  necessity, 
that  there  are  plenty  of  big  and  strong  fish  in  the  politiod 
sea,  John  Dillon,  William  O'Brien,  Justin  McCarthy,  and 
Thomas  Sexton,  and  that  in  the  light  of  the  recent  Liberal 
successes  it  rests  only  with  the  Irish  people  to  obtain 
Home  Rule  in  short  order. 


THE  FOREIGN  PERIODICALS. 


THE   DEUTSCHE  RUNDSCHAU  AND  ITS   EDITOR, 
Iq  Germany  the  magadiie  hero  of  the  moment  Is  Dr.  Julius  Rodenberg, 
«ditor  at  the  Deutsche  Bundtchau.    He  has  Just  attamed  bis  sixtieth  year, 
and  his  trieodB  and  admirers  have  been  helplog  him  to  observe  his  birth-      CoudI  Alhrecht 
day  in  right  festal  fasbion.    Some  of  the  magaiines,  notably  Hard  und      ^J!',l5,"S^A^'' 
SQrf  for  July  and  Heft  13  of  I/eivr  Land  «nd  Mcei\  have  aUo  doue  honor 
to  their  "colleague,"  in   suitable  articlae  and  reminiscences,  ao  that  this 
month,   when  the  Continental  edition  of  the  Brview  or  Reviews  will  be 
started,  he  may  quite  appropriately  form  the  subject  o(  a  brief  biogrsphl- 
^:al  sketch. 


Deutsche  Rcvai.-Breelau.     August 
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Before  Settling  down  to  bis  literary  n'ork  at  Berlin.  Dr.  Rodenberg  had 
wandered  about  Europe  ft  good  deal ;  and  of  all  the  countries  which  he  vis- 
ited England  would  seem  to  have  pleasul  him  most.  In  his  poems,  novels, 
and  sketches,  he  coostantly  shows  us  how  well  be  knows  the  turmoil  of  the 
great  city,  with  its  dingy  districts  on  the  Thames  and  its  more  aristocratic 
quarters  of  the  West  End.  But  be  is  equally  well  acquainted  with  the  more 
secluded  country-seats  out  ot  healing  of  the  metropolis,  and  with  scenery 
and  life  In  Wales  and  in  the  Emerald  Isle.  "An  Autumn  in  Wales"  aud 
•-  Loudon  in  the  Autumn  Fog"  were  some  of  the  fruils  of  his  visit  in  ISiiH, 
The  tragic  side  of  London  life  alEw  made  a  deep  impression  on  him — that 
intense  feeling  of  loneliness  and  the  cuusi-iuusuess  of  being  utterly  friend- 
less in  a  sea  of  human  beings;  and  as  the  result  of  his  emotions  he  has 
given  the  world  his  sketch,  "The  Oirl  from  Seven  Dials." 

Two  years  later  Dr.  Rodenberg  went  over  to  IreUuJ,  passing  through 
Walesonhis  way,  and  grsetingbis  old  friendsat  the  farm  where  he  stayed 
on  his  previous  Welsh  tour.  To  the  Irish  tour  we  owe  "  The  Isle  of  Saints, " 
and  "The  Harp  of  Erin,"  in  which  the  author  contends  that  there  isproba- 
Lly  no  other  country  where  folk-lore  and  religious  belief  have  such  a  deep 
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Ihe     Unterlutrt. 
olslu  Paris.    Dr. 
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Poisonous  Reptiles.    (Illus.)    Karl  Vogt. 
The  Youth  or  the  Austrian  Emperor  Joseph. 

n.    A.  Kleinschmldt. 
New  York's  Arab  Colony. 
In  the  Wastcau— Hagenau,  etc.,  in  Alsace. 

alius.)    O.Schwebel. 
Hallway  Swindles.    A.O.Klaussmann. 
Inland  Steamship  Travelling  in  the  United 

States.    (Illus.)  C.Benkard. 
Taking  Off  One's  Hat  in  Saluting,  and  other 

Customs.    K.  Erdmann. 
The  Country  of  the  Mouth  of  the  Rhine.    K. 

Kollbach. 

Modeme  Rundschau.— Vienna,  July  1. 

Profit-Sharing.    R.  Grazer. 

Madame  Blavatsky. 

Prizes  for  Short  Stories. 

Poems  by  D.  von  Liliencron  and  others. 

Deutsche  Worte.— Vienna.     July. 
The  Prevention  of  Crime.    Dr.  F.  Tonnies. 


Kritische  Revue  aus  Oesterreich. 

July  1. 


Vienna. 


The  Majority  of  the  Future.    Josef  Graf. 
The  Most  Recent  Russian  Literature.    I.  A. 
Golant. 

July  15. 

Twenty-flve  Years  Ago.    Dr.  G.  J.  Guttmann. 
Russian  Literature  (concluded). 

Rom&nische  Revue.— Vienna.    June. 

A  Defence  of  the  Persecuted  Magyar  Inno- 
cence. 

Archbishop  Sllvestree  Morarin-Andrievicl. 
Witli  Portrait. 

Roumanian  Marriage  Customs.   Dr.  S.  Dische. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer.— Stuttgart.    Heft  1. 

In  the  Valley  of  the  Gera.    (Illus.)    A.Trin- 

ius. 
Across  the  Atlantic.  (Illus.;    O.Neubaur. 
Annaburg    Military    Training    Institution. 

(Illus.) 
The  Electrical  Exhibition  at  Frankfort-on- 

the-Main.     (Illus.)    D. T. Wimmenauer. 
Ten  Poems.    L.Thaden, 
The  Fan.    (Illus.)    K.  von  Adelfels. 
Gustav  Freytag.    (Illus.)    F.Rueffer. 


SOME  CATHOLIC  MAGAZINES. 

Alte  und  Neue  Welt.    Einsiedeln.    Heft  11. 

Justinius  Kemer,  Poet.    With  Portrait.    A. 

Kessler. 
From  Lake  CV>nstance  to  the  Adriatic.  (Illus. ) 

(Illus.)    F.Hopf. 
The  Beginnings  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy. 

(Illus.)    IIL    W.SIdler. 
Postal  Rates  and  tlie  Zone  Tariff.    F.  Spiegel. 

Deutacher  Hauaschatz.    Regensburg.    Heft 

14. 

The  Benedictine  Priory  of  Solesmes.    GHus. ) 

Dr.J.M.H6hler 
French  Politeness.    Marianne  Meister. 
Indian  Temples.    (Illus.) 
Eisenach  and  the  Wartburg.    GHus.)  A.J. 

cuppers. 

Heft  16. 

Old  Prophecies  about  tlie  Emperor  and  the 

Enopire.    Dr.  H .  Orauert 
The  Exhibition  of  the  Holy  Coat  at  Treves. 

S.Beissel. 

Die     Katholiacben     Miasionen.    Freiburg. 
(Baden.)    August. 

Jacob  Muiier  and  Goa  (continued).    (Illus.) 
Recent  Indian  Troubles  in  America.    P.  Jutx. 


hold  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  that  the  true  home  of  the  legend  is  the- 
country  where  the- people *8  affection  for  the  Catholic  Church  lathe  most 
deep-rooted ;  and  that  in  Ireland,  moreoyer,  the  people  not  only  cherish  their 
religions  beliefs  and  repeat  their  legends,  but  every  day  they  go  on  creat- 
ing new  stories.  In  the  years  1859  to  1864  he  published,  among  other  works, 
his  "Everyday  Life  in  London,"  "Day  and  NJght  in  London,"  "The  Isle 
of  Thanet,"  "Jersey  and  Guernsey,"  and  his  novel,  "The  Street  Singer  of 
London." 

In  1861,  meanwhile,  Dr.  Rodenberg  had  taken  a  wife,  and  the  following 
year  saw  him  finally  take  up  his  abode  at  Berlin.  First  .he  edited  several 
small  periodicals  till  1874,  when  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  was  founded,  and 
he  became  its  editor,  to  make  it  in  a  very  short  time  one  of  the  most  important 
and  influential  of  the  German  reviews,  numbering  among  its  contributora 
th<  fli'st  authors  and  poets  of  the  day.  No  one  will  have  forgotten  the 
greatest  event  in  its  history  so  far — its  publication  of  the  Emperor  Freder- 
ick's Diary  of  the  Franco-G^erman  war.  Besides  his  "Pictures  of  Berlin- 
Life,"  in  three  volumes.  Dr.  Rodenberg  has  found  timtf  to  edit,  "  with  mar- 
ginal notes,"  the  posthumous  papers  of  Franz  Dingelstedt,  and  to  write 
several  novels  dealing  with  different  phases  of  Berlin  life.  His  poems  also 
take  a  high  place. 

THE  GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 

Die  Oe^llschaft. — A  notable  feature  of  this  magazine  has  already  been 
pointed  out — the  reviews  of  foreign  books.  The  EInglish  literature  noticed 
in  the  July  number  includes  Miss  Octavia  Hill's  "  Homes  of  the  London 
Poor,"  which,  however,  has  just  been  translated  into  German;  "  Janet, '^ 
by  Mrs. Oliphant,  and  "Eric  Brighteyee,"  by  Rider  Haggaitl.  The  editor 
recommends  all  to  read  Miss  Hill's  book;  for,  though  it  is  old,  it  is  ever 
new ;  it  is  not  only  true,  but  excellently  written.  The  reviewer  of  the  two- 
stories,  too,  finds  them  well  worth  reading. — Oskar  Panizza  describes  a 
very  interesting  Suablan  peasant  play,  recently  performed  at  Oberdorf  in 
the  Bavarian  AlgS,u,  which,  he  thinks,  gives  us  a  better  insight  into  the 
mediaeval  "mysteries"  than  does  the  Passion  Play  of  Oberammergau.  This 
year  the  subject  of  the  Oberdorf  perf oimance  was  the  Tyrolese  hero  Andreas 
Hofer  The  actors  write  their  piece  in  dialogue  form,  half  in  Suabian  and 
half  in  Tyrolese  dialect ;  they  know  the  story,  and  the  scene,  the  stage,  is 
the  neighborhood.— "St.  Elizabeth"  is  the  title  of  another  drama,  by  Wil- 
liam Henzen,  successfully  produced  at  the  Worms  Reformed  Theatre. 

Preussische  JahrbUcher. — The  Berlin  Museum,  though  it  may  possess  no 
master- works  of  the  first  rank,  contains  several  orig^inal  productions  by  the 
first  artists.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  charming  little  Madonna,  by  Ra- 
phael, ana  in  the  sculpture  department  we  have  the  marble  statue  of  John 
the  Baptist,  the  "Giovannino,"  a  most  characteristic  early  work  of  Michel- 
angelo. Hen*  W.  Henke  describee  this  statue  at  great  length,  and  supple- 
ments his  article  by  an  illustration,  probably  the  first  that  has  brightened 
the  pages  of  the  Jahrbucher.  Herr  Kreyenberg  follows  with  an  interest- 
ing account  of  Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben, author  of  the  well-known  national 
song,  "  Deutschland,  Deutschland  iibor  alles,"  to  whom  it  is  pro|Msed  to 
erect  a  monument  in  Heligoland,  where  the  famous  song  had  its  birth 
exactly  fifty  years  ago. 

Velhagen.— The  July  number  publishes  ten  new  songs  by  Rudolf  Baum- 
bach  Then  comes  a  Ooethe  article,  telling  the  story  of  Minna  Herzlieb, 
a  late  love  of  Goethe's,  and  the  model  for  Ottilie  in  his  novel,  "Die  Wahl- 
verwandtschaften'  ("Elective  Affinities").  Adolf  Stahr  tells  the  following 
episode :  Minna  was  once  travelling  through  Potsdam,  and  was  desirous 
of  seeing  over  the  castle  of  Sans-Souci.  She  learnt,  however,  that  the  king 
was  there,  and  that  all  entrance  to  tlie  castle  was  prohibited.  When  she 
was  on  the  point  of  turning  away  disappointed,  an  officer  stepped  up  to  her 
and  asked  her  how  she  liked  the  neighborhood  and  whether  she  had  not 
wanted  to  see  the  castle.  She  answered  him  shortly  in  the  affirmative,  but 
that  the  presence  of  the  king  had  made  it  impossible.  To  which  the  officer 
replied  that  that  need  be  no  hindrance,  she  had  only  to  announce  herself. 
Thei-  she  recognized  that  the  officer  was  none  other  than  King  Frederick 
William  III. ,  whose  invitation  slie  must  of  course  accept;  but  her  abrupt 
answer  made  her  feel  so  ashamed  that  she  could  not  remember  having  seen 
anything  but  a  number  of  inquisitive  faces  staring  at  her. 

Vatn  Felszum  ifptr.— Christian  Benkard  writes  an  insUnictive  parallel  be- 
tween the  condition  of  inland  steamship  travelling  in  America  and  inland 
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-steamship  travelling  in  Germany,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that,  though 
•enormous  progress  has  been  made  in  America,  in  the  last  few  years  the 
pi*ogress  has  been  backwards,  partly  owing  to  the  standstill  in  trade  and  in- 
dustry, but  chiefly  to  the  indifference  of  the  government  at  Washington, 
which  shows  so  little  concern  for  the  keeping  of  the  inland  waterways.  But 
a  change  for  the  better  is  imperative  for  the  self -protection  of  the  Union. 
For  the  waterways  have  a  great  strategical  importance,  and  in  case  of  war 
it  would  matter  greatly  if,  for  instance,  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats  could  not 
reach  Delaware  from  New  York  other  than  by  the  sea  route,  or  if  the  ^o- 
tilla  were  held  in  those  harbors  by  strong  hostile  fleets. 

Ueher  Land  und  Meer. — This  periodical,  which  has  just  started  a  new 
volume,  shows  such  great  signs  of  improvement  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
call  attention  to  them  here.  The  articles  are  longer  and  the  subjects  are 
more  interesting.  Hitherto  they  resembled  little  newspaper  paragraphs 
and  had  no  permanent  value  whatever. 

Deutsche  Literaturzeitung. — This  is,  in  fact,  a  weekly  review  of  new 
books  in  every  department  of  literature.  A  notable  feature  is  the  publica- 
tion of  the  contents  of  current  periodicals.  The  same  plan  has  been  adopted 
by  Stadtebilder  and  the  Wiener  Literaturzeitung. 

Das  Magazin  fur  Literatur. — "  Preiland"  is  the  title  of  a  social  picture  of 
the  future,  by  Dr.  Theodore  Hertzka,  published  in  the  autumn  of  1889.  In 
the  form  of  a  novel  the  Vienna  economist  depicts  a  ti*ansf ormed  human 
.society,  based  on  the  principles  of  liberty  and  equality. 

Gemmnia:  Deutsche  Dichter  der  Gegenwart  is  the  title  of  a  publication 
in  connection  with  the  German  Exhibition  at  West  Brompton.  It  gives  the 
portraits  and  autographs  of  some  seventy  living  authors  and  poets,  and  in- 
stead of  biographical  notices,  a  specimen  of  the  work  of  each  writer  is  given. 
Thus  the  book  is  made  up  of  poems,  dramas,  and  short  articles  and  tales. 
Julius  Rodenberg,  for  instance,  figures  with  a  description  of  "  The  Early 
People  on  a  Winter  Morning  in  Berlin."  Publishers:  GtebrQder  Paetel, 
Berlin;  and  Waterlow  and  Sons,  London.    Price  38.  6d. 

THE  SCANDINAVIAN  MAGAZINES. 

Samtiden  opens  with  a  story  of  August  Strindberg,  the  Zola  of  Sweden, 
by  Ola  Hansson.  The  article  is  strongly  eulogistic.  Written  by  Ola  Hans- 
son,  it  is  imnecessary  to  say  that  it  is  in  good  style  and  full  of  interest.  It 
is  open  to  question,  however,  whether  he  is  altogether  correct  in  comparing 
August  Strindberg,  as  author  and  as  man,  to  the  pillar  of  fire  which  of  old 
led  the  Israelites  through  the  wilderness  by  night.  All  Strindberg's  writ- 
ings are  not  written  in  a  style  calculated  to  draw  Young  Sweden  into  the 
fair  paths  of  purity  and  right.  The  will  may  be  there,  the  motive  may  be 
the  right,  and  it  is  at  least  comforting  to  the  soul  that  there  should  be  so 
many  who  aspire  to  be  pillars  of  fire  to  the  people.  And  alas !  that  so  many 
aspirations  should  have  no  more  glorious  end  than  the  magic  pills  that,  in 
childhood's  days,  we  set  fire  to  on  a  plato,  and  there  arose  out  of  their 
midst  black  serpents,  horrible  to  look  upon,  and  accompanied  by  the  vi- 
lest of  smells.  For  has  the  "  Giftas"  of  Strindberg,  the  "  Kreutzer  Sonata" 
of  Tolstoi,  or  the  memy  ear-tingling  novels  of  Zola  and  other  "pillars  of 
flrcj '*jjj)een  of  greater  benefit  to  the  world,  after  all,  than  the  "  Moths  "  of 
Ouida?  There  would  seem  to  be  so  many  different  ways  in  which  men  of 
talent  might  really  be  as  pillars  of  fire  to  the  world,  instead  of  merely  call- 
ing up  black  serpents  and  vile  smells  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  gloat  over 
and  revel  in  such.  Ola  Hansson  gives  a  charming  pen-and-ink  sketch  of 
August  Strindberg  which  is  reproduced  for  those  interested  in  the  author 
of  "The  Red  Room."  His  exterior  bears  the  stamp  of  genius,  and  over  his 
whole  personality  lies  something  of  the  hero  of  old  Northern  saga.  Nothing 
is  commonplace.  A  slim,  elastic  figure,  with  small  feet  and  small  white 
hands ;  a  little  aristocratic  face  of  Mongolian  caste,  with  upturned  moustache 
and  full,  red  lips;  a  remarkably  high  forehead,  over  which  the  thick  hair 
falls  in  boisterous  curls;  and  eyes  large,  gloomy,  and  changeable  as  the 
sea  at  autumn's  close,  smiling  and  shining  as  the  sunbeam  through  the  mist, 
threatening  and  defiant  as  a  couple  of  pistol-mouths. 

Viktor  Rydberg*s  songs,  in  Svensk  Tidskrift^  are  simple,  rhythmical  lit- 
tle ditties,  taken  from  a  story  of  his  dealing  with  the  da3rs  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  as  yet  tmpublished.  The  present  issue  of  Scensk  Tidskrift, 
is  full  of  variety,  and  contains  several  very  interesting  articles.  The  most 
attractive  feature  is,  however,  imdoubtedly  the  opening  chapter  of  the  new 
novel  by  Mathilda  Roos,  "Through  Shadows."  The  story  promises  to  be 
one  of  vivid  interest.    So  far,  we  are  presented  to  a  pessimistic  heroine 


Literarische   Rundschau    fUr  das    Katho> 
lische  Deutschland.    Freiburg.    (Baden.) 

July  1. 

New  Works  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy 
and  Theological  Speculation.  I.  M.Qloss- 
ner, 

Stimmen     aus     Maria-Laach.        Freiburg 
(Baden).    July  1. 

Old  and  New  in  the  Labor  Encyclical.    A. 

Lehmkuhl. 
The  Economics  of  Marx  Socialism.    H  Pesch. 


SCANDINAVIAN. 

Samtiden. —Bergen. —July. 

August  Strindberg.    Ola  Hansson. 
My  Travelling  Companion.    X. 
Unitarianism.    O.  Armauer  Hansen. 
Relif^ous  Paintings  in  the  Salons  of  1601. 
Gastin  Dechamps. 

Skilling  Magazin. 
Weekly  aHus.)    Christian  la. 

No.  26. 

Joseph  Kainz,  actor.    (With  Portrait.) 
Welhaven's  Ancient  Songn.    Henrik  Jaeger. 
Behind  the  Scenes.    Ulrikke  Greve. 
The  Wilderness  of  Sydvaranger.    J.S. 
The  Heirs  of  Dedlow  Marsh.    Bret  Harte. 

No.  2r. 

From  (Christian ia  to  Skien  at  the  opening  of 

the  Af?ricultural  Show. 
Jennv  Und.    ((Continued  from  No.  84.) 
Reminiscences  from  Anam,    IL    Bailli. 
The  Heirs  of  Dedlow  Marsh.    (Conclusion.) 

No.  28. 

Microbes.    Dr.  O.  Armauer  Hansen. 

Henrik  Wergaland's  17th  of  May  Festival  at 

Eidsvold.     H.Tonsager. 
Sheriff  Christensen. 

An  Uninvited  Guest    Anna  Wahlenberg. 
The  Renewal  of  tlie  Triple  Alliance.    A.  Raed- 

der. 

Na29. 

Chr.  Birch-Reichen^'ald.     (With  Portrait. ) 
Our  Naval  War  with  England.    (Illus.)   Con- 

stantius  Flood. 
The  Gcean  World.    Aksel  8.  Steen. 
The  Wilderness  of  Sydvaranger.  J.S. 
Literary  Reviews. 

Svensk  Tidskrlft. 
Published  by  Franz  von  Shele,  Upsala. 

Songs.    Viktor  Rydbere. 

Marching  and  other  Military  Movements.    C. 

O.  Nordensvan. 
The  Art  Exhibition  of  Gothenburg.    F.  U. 

Wrangel. 
New  Lyrics.    Reviews  by  Richard  StefTen. 
On  the  Question  of  the  riecemity  of  Latin  in 

Schools.     L.  H.  A. 
Through  Shadows.    Opening  chapter,  of  a 

novel.    Mathilda  Roos. 
A  Life  that  was  Lived  for  the  Liberty  of  the 

People.    L.  H.  A 
Literary  Reviews.    L.  H.  A. 


ITALIAN. 

La  Nuova  Antologia. 

July  1. 

Comparetti. 
Mvstical  and  Pagan  Italy. 

lotti. 

Italian  Africa.    P.Antonelll. 
The  Workmen's  Schoolmistress    (a  novel). 


The  Recently  Discovered  Aristotle  MS.    D. 

n.    G.  Barzel- 


E.de  Amicis 
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Lord  Byroii*8  Political  Influence.  G.Chlartni. 
The  First  Falsehood.   (A  comedy.)    (Act  111.) 

L.dl  Castelnuovo. 
The  Disciplinary  Authority  of  the  President. 

K.  Bongbi. 

July  16. 

Is  History  a  Science?  (Conclusion.)  P.Vil- 
lari. 

The  Platonic  Academy  of  Florence.    L.  Ferri. 

Lord  Byron's  PolUical  Influence.  II.  G. 
Chiarini. 

The  Italian  Kingdom  and  the  German  Em- 
pire.   C.Baer. 

On  Fatigue.    P.  Mantegazza. 

Co-operation  and  Collective  Property.  G.  Va- 
lenti. 

La  Rassegna  Naxionale. 

July  1. 
Stefano  Jacini  and  his  Political  Programme. 

O.  Scalvanti. 
Toj-8.    Attilio  Brunialti. 
On  some  Recent  Historical  Works  by  French 

Authors.    O.Gabrinskl. 
Antonio  8toppani  as  a  Geologist.   G.  Mercalli. 
Italian  Schools  in  Foreign  Countries.    A. 

Rossi. 

July  16. 

A  Recent  Critic  on  Guizot    T.Persico. 

Natural  Laws.    G.Gabardi. 

Military  Science,    C.V.M. 

Commentations  on  the  Creation  (continued). 
A.Stoppani. 

Contemporary  Social  Facts.    E.  Coppl. 

Mercury,  Venus,  and  Mars,  according  to  Re- 
cent Observations.    O.  Z.  Bianco. 

A  New  Edition  of  the  Poems  of  G.  Giusti.  L. 
Alberti. 

La  Civilt&  Cattolica. 

July  4. 

The  Encyclical  of  Leo  XIII.      I. 
Notes  on  the  Universal  History.    C.Cantft. 
A  New  Explanation  of  HyT>notism. 
Count  C^ampello  and    Catholic    Reform   in 
Italy. 

July  18. 

The  Centenary  Oelelutttion  of  St.Aloysius 
Gonzaga. 

The  System  of  Physics  of  St.  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas. 

The  Migrations  of  the  Hittlm, 

La  Scuola  Positiva. 

June  13. 

I>i  vorce  and  the  Ital  ian  Cathol  ics.    A .  Naquet. 
The  Demand  for  Legal  Codification,  G.  Van- 
dalaPapale 

July  15. 

Public  Trial.    R.Garofala 

The  Salvation  Army.     F.  S.  NItU. 

On  Prostitution.    G.  Floretti. 


FRENCH. 

L*Initiatioa.-July  1. 

A  Profound  State  of  Hypnotism  and  Cere- 
bral Ixx^alization.    A.  de  Rochas. 
Psychic  Force.     Lemede. 
Death.     Dr.  Carl  Du  PreL 
The  Life  of  a  Dead  Man. 

Revue  d'Art  Drama tique.— July  1&. 

Don  Juan  and  Done  Elvlri.    R  Thierry. 
M.  le  Saint -Val.  17-I3- !»«»>.     P.  Pouret. 
The  Art  Orphanage.    (^ For  the  orphan  daugh- 
ters of  aitists, ) 
Summer  Performances.    P,  V^ber. 

Revue  Encydopedique.  — July  \h. 

The   Antislaver>*   Conference    at    Bmssels, 

with  .Map  of  Africa. 
Ouu^  in  the  Armies  of  Europe.     (Illua.) 


with  shadowy  unbeliefs,  an  intrigoanto  stepmotheTf  a  scorned  but  manly- 
lover,  an  enthusiastic,  heaven-devoted  pastor,  whose  handsome  face  9end» 
a  sudden  gush  of  religion  into  the  hearts  of  the  fashionable,  who  dote  on 
him,  and  prayer  meetings  are  organized.  The  poor  are  doted  on  likewise, 
and  yearnings  for  a  better  life  steal  over  the  elegant  circles,  and  the  fash- 
ionables weep— witn  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  skeptical  damsel,  who 
grows  sarcastic  on  the  subject— and  Bibles  are  read  diligently,  the  while  the 
poor  pastor,  knowing  not  for  how  much  of  this  sudden  revolution  in  the 
heau  monde  his  handsome  face  ia  responsible,  prays  and  preaches  on  with 
beautiful  humility  and  sincerity.    Thus  far  the  first  chapter. 

Among  the  literary  notices  by  ^^  L.  H.  A.  **  is  a  review  of  one  of  Edna  Lyall's 
books,  the  title  of  which  has  been  translated  "  Skvaller-ormen"  (The  Tattle- 
snake).  The  novel,  says  the  reviewer,  *^  shows  an  undeniably  keen  knowl- 
edge of  himmnity  and  psychology,  though  the  work  is  rather  marred  by  a 
large  amount  of  exaggeration ;  for  one  can  scarcely  believe  that  even  gos- 
sip can  bring  about  such  disastrous  results  as  in  Edna  L3rairs  book,  wher& 
one  of  the  characters,  a  young  man  of  Polish  descent,  and  altogether  irre- 
proachable, chancing  to  criticise  somewhat  bitterly,  in  England^  Ruasia'a 
Bulgarian  politics,  etc.,  finally  ends  his  life  in  the  dread  Siberian  mines, 
where  the  sun  does  not  shine  by  day  nor  the  moon  by  night.  All  because 
fatal-fanged  €k)68ip  takes  up  his  remark,  and,  passing  it  along  till  it  grows 
into  a  rumor  of  his  having  been  the  author  of  the  last  Czar  assassination, 
breathes  the  tale  into  the  ears  of  the  Russian  police  authorities,  and  the 
thing  is  done.  There  is  a  strain  of  antipathy  to  Russia  (easily  accounted 
for,  according  to  "  L.  H.  A.  ,^  so  far  as  iLe  English  are  concerned)  running 
through  the  story ;  but  all  political  or  Aesthetic  tendency  may  well  be  set 
aside,  for  it  is  worthy  of  note,  if  only  for  the  sharp  blow  it  deals  the  busy- 
tongued,  mischief -making  tittle-tattler.  But  read  the  book  yourself.  You 
will  be  sure  to  find  something  in  it  to  ponder  over  on  your  own  account.'' 


THE  ITALIAN  MAGAZINES. 

La  Nuova  Antologia. — G.  Chiarini,  who  has  made  a  special  Btady  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  contributes  two  very  readable  articles  on  Lord  Byron's  polit- 
ical influence  in  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  How  is  it,  he 
asks,  that  with  contemporary  poets,  whose  verse  is  now  admitted  to  display 
far  greater  genius,  and  whose  moral  character  was  incomparably  higher, 
the  author  of  "  Childe  Harold  ^  exercised  so  powerful  a  fascination  over  Eu- 
rope? Signor  Chiarini  explains  the  mystery  by  the  fact  that  Byron  was 
the  only  Englishman  of  note  who  protested  openly  and  eloquently  against 
the  reactionary  wave  which  spread  over  Europe  after  1815,  and  of  which  the 
Castlereagh  Administration  was  the  logical  outcome  in  England.  Neither 
Ck)ethe  nor  Shelley  touched  the  hearts  of  their  readers  as  Byroa  did,  for 
no  one  reproduced  so  faithfully  as  he  the  repressed  revolutionary  spirit  of 
the  times.  Nor  did  Byron  restrict  himself  to  protesting  with  his  pen .  After 
leaving  EIngland  in  utter  disgust  at  the  insular  Philistinism  of  his  native 
land,  he  was  for  a  year  or  two  an  active  member  of  the  ^  Carbonari  ^  before 
transferring  his  sympathies  to  the  struggling  Greek  nationality.  Hence  the 
enthusiasm  evoked.  He  inspired  Mazzini,  and  in  the  Slav  conntries  Byron 
was  the  first  English  poet  who  was  ever  studied  at  all.  In  conclusion,  the 
Italian  critic,  whilst  fully  admitting  the  artistic  limitations  of  Byron's 
poetic  genius,  maintains  that  he  contributed  directly  to  the  realization  of 
the  two  great  ideals  of  his  life — the  liberation  of  Italy,  and  that  of  Greece, 
and  that  he  is  thereby  placed  infinitely  above  the  level  of  an  ev^i  greater 
poets  than  himself. 

La  Rassegna  Sazionale. — Between  serious  disquisitions  on  the  political 
program  of  the  much  lamented  Stefano  Jacini,  and  the  geological  dis- 
coveries of  the  equally  lamented  Antonio  Stc^jpani,  the  Rassegna  has  placed 
a  pleasant,  chatty  article  on  children's  toys,  with  many  interesting  details 
anent  their  origin  and  manufacture.  Fortunately  for  the  cmrions  in  such 
matters,  the  old  heathen  custom  of  burying  favorite  toys  by  the  side  of  chil- 
dren lasted  through  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and  many  are 
the  playthings  that  have  been  dug  up  by  arcbeeologists,  not  only  in  ancient 
Greek  and  Egyptian  burial  places,  but  also  in  the  Roman  catacombs.  The 
very  earliest  toys  of  all,  like  most  heathen  images,  are  invariably  of  a  hide- 
ous and  terrifying  aspect,  fit  more  to  alarm  than  to  amuse  the  childrer ; 
but  already,  in  the  days  of  Greek  prosperity,  we  find  the  most  exquisitely 
modelled  and  jointed  figures  made  by  real  artists  for  the  amusement  of  the 
Greek  youth.    In  the  Middle  Ages  the  most  elaborate  merbrniical  toys  were 
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constructed  f oi*  the  amusement  of  princes  and  gr^at  nobles ;  and  later,  Paris 
dolls,  exquisitely  attired  in  the  latest  fashionable  novelty,  were  sent  all 
oyer  Europe  as  models  of  taste  and  elegance.  During  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  bitter  wars  between  England  and  France, 
special  passports  were  g^ranted  to  the  fashion  dolls  sent  over  from  Paris 
for  the  edification  and  imitation  of  the  ladies  at  the  Court  of  St.  James. 
I^owadays,  it  appears,  the  toy  manufacture  is  almost  non-existent  in  Italy ; 
Germany,  of  course,  has  always  excelled  in  carved  wooden  toys;  England 
for  a  long  time  produced  the  best  wax  dolls,  but  she  has  now  been  supplanted 
in  the  trade  by  France.  Altogether,  on  a  rough  calculation,  25,000  work- 
men are  employed  thix)ugh  Europe  in  the  manufacture  of  toys  alone,  earn- 
ing wages  to  the  extent  of  over  115,000,000  per  anniun. 

The  Civiltd  Cattolica^  besides  commencing  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Papal 
EIncyclical— the  first  of  which  is  devoted  to  reaffirming  the  rights  of  private 
pr(q)erty — contains  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  recently  published  '*  Life  of 
Count  Campello,^  the  self-styled  founder  of  the  new  Italian  CathoUc 
Church,  by  Alexander  Robertson,  Presbyterian  minister  at  San  Remo. 

La  Scuola  Positiva. — Senator  Naquet  writes  on  his  special  subject,  di- 
vorce, and  disclaims  the  contention  that  because  he  himself  happens  to 
be  of  Hebrew  origin — a  fact  he  has  no  wish  to  deny — the  present  move- 
ment in  favor  of  divorce  is  in  any  way  specially  inspired  by  Jewish  senti- 
ment. The  anti-Semitic  agitators  on  the  Continent  have  been  making  use 
<^  the  arg^ument  in  order  to  excite  the  minds  of  orthodox  Catholics  in 
favor  of  their  Crusade. 


THE  SPANISH  MAGAZINES. 

In  the  Bevista  Contemporanea  for  June  80th,  Dr.  Luis  Marco  continues 
his  series  of  ^*  Political  Poets^*  with  a  paper  on  Don  Eduardo  Benot.  The 
translation  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  article  on  Leo  XIII.  is  completed, 
and  also  the  Marquis  de  Nadaillac's  paper  on  ^  The  Progress  of  Anthropol- 
ogy.''  Of  the  other  papers  none  call  for  special  remark  except  ^'  The  Yearns 
Art  and  Literature  in  Valencia,"  by  D.  J.Ca8an,which  is  a  solid  piece  of 
work,  animated  by  a  healthy  spirit  of  protest  against  the  materialism  of  the 
age,  and  an  instalment  of  Don  Luis  Canovas's  story,  ^^Rosarito,"  which  is 
also  continued  in  the  mid- July  number.  The  latter  also  contains  an  anony- 
mous article  on  the  ^^  Bable  ^  language— that  is,  the  most  ancient  speech  of 
the  Province  of  Asturias — and  the  sketch  of  a  new  Penal  Code,  drawn  up 
by  the  Academy  of  Jurisprudence.  On  the  whole,  the  number  is  not  a 
very  interesting  one. 

We  have  received  some  numbers  of  La  Reforma  Literaria^  a  monthly 
ptfblished  at  Madrid,  and  edited  by  Don  Manuel  Lorenzo  d*Aoyt,  which 
claims  to  represent,  and  to  be  *^  dedicated  to  the  propaganda  of"  modem 
ideals  in  art  and  literature.  It  began  as  a  fortnightly,  the  monthly  issue 
dating  only  from  last  January.  A  novel  ("The  Tragedian's  Daughter"' 
and  a  play  ("  La  Oaviota" — ^the  Sea-Gull)  by  the  editor  are  running  simul- 
taneously as  feuiUetons.  As  a  whole,  the  publication  seems  to  promise 
well.  A  short  paper  in  the  May  number,  by  Luis  Vega-Rey,  contrasts  the 
relative  positions  in  Spain  of  the  drama  and  the  bull-fight,  the  advantage 
being  enormously  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  much,  as  the  author  thinks,  to 
the  discredit  of  the  Spanish  nation.  His  language  on  the  subject  is  pretty 
s^ong,  and  leaves  the  impression  that  the  national  pastime  shows  no  signs 
of  falling  into  disuse. 

The  two  most  important  articles  in  Espafia  Modema  are  Jos^  Ramon 
Melida's  on  "■  Ancient  American  Monuments  and  the  Arts  of  the  Far  East," 
and  "Faust  in  Music,"  by  Arturo  Campion,  discussing  the  way  in  which 
the  legend  has  been  treated  by  Goimod,  Boito,  Berlioz  and  Schumann. 
There  are  short  stories  by  R.  Becerro  de  Bengoa  and  Ricardo  Palma.  The 
foreign  section  includes,  among  other  things,  Renan's  "  Souvenirs  d^En- 
fance,"  Zola's  article  on  the  Goncourts,  and  Victor  Cherbuliez  on  the  late 
King  of  Bavaria,  with  "  La  Soupe  au  Fromage,"  by  Alphonse  Daudet,  and 
a  characteristic  sketch  by  Theodore  de  Banville.  L'Aven^  for  July  is  the 
best  number  we  have  yet  seen.  Its  principal  contents  are  an  article  by 
Luis  de  Romero,  describing  a  walking  tour  to  the  celebrated  monastery  of 
Montserrat;  a  paper  on  the  pictures  in  the  Barcelona  Exhibition  (the  pro- 
cess reproductions,  however,  are  extremely  poor;)  and  a  Pyrenean  sketch 
by  J. Maaso  Torrents,  entitled  "A  Mountain  Siren."  There  are  also  speci- 
mens of  ancient  dialect  poetry,  and  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  papers  on 
**Popoular  Anthropology,"  by  Ignasi  Valenti  Viv6. 


Revue  G^n^rale.— July. 

The  French   Catholic   Economists  and    the 

Social  Qiiestlon.    C.  Clement. 
Anti-Slavery  in  Africa.    Comte  H.  d'Ureel. 

Revue  de  THypnotisme.— July. 

The  Society  of  Hypnology. 

Hypnotic  Treatment  of  Dipsomania.    Dr.  K. 

Keilson. 
Hypnotism  and  Hysterics.    Dr.  Babinski. 
Hypnotism  from  the  Medioo-Legal  Point  of 

View.    Dr.  G.  Ballet 

Revue  des  Revues. — July. 
The  Art  Orphanage.    Marie  Laurent. 

L'Universite  Catholique.— July  15. 

Religious  Instruction  in  Secondary  Educa- 
tion.   C.  Dementhon. 

The  Administration  of  the  French  Colonies. 
C.  Chabaud-Amault. 

On  the  Teaching  of  History  in  the  Free  Col- 
leges.   F.  Roblou. 

The  Discovery  of  America  and  the  Etymol- 
ogy of  the  Name. 

Qaxette  des  Beaux  Arts. 

The  Salons  of  1891.   M.  Edouard  Rod. 
Arab  Art  in  Maghreb.    Ary  Renan. 
Alexandre  Bening.    Paul  Durrleu. 
Antoine  Pesne.    Paul  Siedel. 
Theodore  Deck.    Maurice  Henry  Berger. 
Belgian  Correspondence.    Henry  Hymans. 

Nouvelle  Revue.— July  1. 

The  Part  of  Passion  in  Revolts  and  Revo- 
lutions.   Don  Cesare  Lombroso. 

Foreign  Society  in  Paris  in  the  Early  Part 
of  the  Century.    Comte  Paul  Vasili. 

Fin  de  SiMe  Penal  Servitude. 

Germs  and  Dust    M.  Leon  Daudet 

Nowadays  (Ist  part.)    J.  du  TlUet. 

Roumanian  Superstitions.    Jules  Brun. 

The  Romance  of  Mont  St  Michel.  3Ime. 
Stanislas  Meunier. 

Night  of  Anguish.     (Poem.)    M.  E.  Vitta. 

The  Ardeche.    Paul  Vibert. 

In  China.    Philippe  Lehault 

July  15. 

The  Reform  of  Secondary  Instruction  in  Rus- 
sia.   Michel  Katkof. 

An  Imperial  Marriage  in  1852.  Leonel  de 
Brotonne. 

The  Projected  Reform  in  the  Organization 
of  the  Council  of  State.    M.  Henri  Pcnsa. 

The  Progress  of  State  Communism.  Charles 
M.  Limousin. 

Nowadays.    (Second  Part.)    J.  du  Tillet. 

A  Novel  by  Sienkiewicz.    Comte  Wodziuuki. 

Joseph  Mery.    M.  Caman. 

The  City  of  Happinesa    Leon  Michard. 

William  Tell  and  the  Men  of  Rutli.    M.  C.  S. 

The  United  States  in  1890.    M.  E.  Masseras, 

At  Lake  Tchad„    G.  du  WalUy. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  —  July  1. 

Art  and  Nature.  (Ist  part)  Victor  Cher- 
buliez. 

A  Girl's  Love.    Mme.  Pauline  Caro. 

The  McKinley  Bill.    M.  A.  Molreau. 

The  Spanish  war.    Colonel  Vigo  Roussi  1  Ion. 

Agricultural  Credit    Henri  Baudrillart. 

The  Salons  of  1891.    George  Lafenestre. 

The  Memoirs  of  »  Happy  Man.  F.  Brune- 
tiere. 

July  15. 

Art  and  Nature.  (Sdpcut.)  Victor  Cherbu- 
liez. 

A  Girl's  Love.    Mme.  Pauline  Caro. 

Tuberculosis.    M.Jules  Rochard. 

The  Jews  and  Anti-Semitism.  Anatole  Le- 
roy  Beaulleu. 

TheHistoric  Landscape  of  France.  HI.  Ed- 
ouard Schure. 

Vulgar  Latin.    Paul  Monceaiix. 

A  Tour  in  England.    Max  Leclerc. 
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FRENCH  REVIEWS. 


THE    REVUE    DES   DEUX   MONDES. 

The  two  numbers  of  the  Retue  for  July  are  rich  in 
interesting  articles.  Art,  science,  politics,  and  history 
are  each  well  represented. 

Besides  M.  Victor  Cherbuliez's  articles  on  "Art  and 
Nature,**  and  the  French  view  of  the  McKinley  Bill,  and 
others  which  are  more  fully  noticed  elsewhere,  there  is 
an  interesting  medical  article  on  "Tuberculosis"  by  M. 
Rochard,  in  which,  after  dwelling  at  some  length  upon 
the  preventive  measures  by  which  the  spread  of  the 
disease  can  be  best  restrictetl,  he  concludes  with  a  warm 
and  hopeful  eulogium'of  the  labors  of  the  bacteriologists, 
and  the  result  which  may  be  fairly  looked  for  notwith- 
standing the  disappointments  which  had  attended  the 
great  and  sudden  hopes  raised  by  Dr.  Koch.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis.  To 
have  made  this  sure  is  a  step  forward,  of  which  the  honor 
belongs  to  Dr.  Koch.  His  method  t)f  destroying  it  has 
proved  a  failure.  This  is  not,  in  M.Roclinrd's  opinion, 
to  say  that  no  method  will  be  fouu<l  yet  either  by  him,  or 
by  some  one  else. 

M.  Baudrillart  pleads  urgently,  in  his  article  upon  "  Le 
Cn^clit  Agricole,"  the  advantages  which  may  be  anticipated 
for  French  agriculture  by  the  establishment  of  some  system 
of  credit,  and  points  out  how  agriculture  tends,  day  by 
day,  to  <lraw  nearer  in  its  conditions  to  other  forms  of 
industry  and  commerce.  M.  Paul  Monccaux  contributes 
a  scholarly  article  on  "  Vulgar  I^tin"  to  the  second  num- 
ber for  the  month,  and  a  "Sketch  of  the  Spanish  War" 
is  drawn  from  the  same  memoirs  of  Comte  Vigo  Rousillon 
which  furnished,  not  lonff  ago,  a  striking  picture  of 
Napoleon's  Eg57)tian  campaign. 


ANNALS    OF    THE    FREE    SCHOOL    OF    POLITICAL 

SCIENCE. 

The  article  which  has  most  interest  of  actuality  for 
English  rea<ler9  in  the  current  quarterly  publication  of 
this  Journal  is  a  lucid  and  moderate  re-statement  of 
the  Newfoundland  question  from  the  French  point  of 
view.  The  subject  has  been  so  thoroughly  canvassed  in 
the  English  press  that,  historically  speaking,  there  is 
scarcely  an^'thing  left  to  learn.  The  account  given  by 
M.J.  Cruchon  of  the  facta  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
which  has  been  repeated  ad  nauseam  by  every  daily 
newspai»er  in  England  for  the  la.st  year  and  a  half.  It  is 
chiefly  interesting  to  find  how  little  the  French  statement 
differs  from  the  English,  and  how  fully  a  French  writer 
is  able  to  appreciate  the  position  of  the  people  of  New- 
foundland. But,  as  M.  Cruchon  says,  so  far  as  their 
conception  of  their  own  rights  is  concerned,  the  French 
are  jjerfectly  contented  with  matters  as  they  stand.  If 
Newfoundland  is  not,  the  onus  of  providing  a  satisfactory 
solution,  or  at  any  rate  of  proving  its  case  against  France, 
falls  upon  it.    As  for  the  French  government:  — 

"  It  is  not  for  us  to  formulate  desires  (with  regard  to 
acceptable  compensation).  The  British  government  must 
know  better  than  any  one  the  full  delicacy  of  the  position 
in  which  it  is  placed.  For  years  past  England  has  only 
seemed  to  govern  her  colonies  on  condition  of  obeying 
them.  If  such  a  system  suits  her  she  is  perfectly  free  to 
follow  it.  But  if  it  pleases  Newfoundlanders  to  violate 
our  rights  England  can  have  no  claim  to  shelter  herself 


behind  the  "self-government"  of  her  colony.  We  have 
no  discussion  with  the  Cabinet  of  St.  John's.  We  only 
recognize  the  English  Cabinet,  which  signed  the  treaties. 
It  is  for  it  to  consider  the  situation  and  to  seek  for  some 
combination  by  which  it  can  escape  from  the  difficulty. 
Our  rights,  which  are  incontestable,  satisfy  us  fully ;  it  is 
not,  therefore,  for  us  to  take  the  initiative." 

Considering  the  contest  which  has  raged  roimd  the 
French  rights,  it  is  forcing  the  use  of  language  not  a  little 
to  say  that  they  are  "incontestable."  Some  of  them  are, 
as  M.  Cruchon  himself  iwints  out,  so  difficult  of  definition 
that  they  are  about  to  be  submitted  to  a  council  of  arbi- 
tration. 

Besides  the  article  on  Newfoundland  there  is  one  on 
the  English  Audit  and  Exchequer  Department;  the 
remaining  notices  are  historic  or  bibliographical. 


•      THE  NOUVELLE   REVUE. 

Thk  number  for  the  1st  of  July  opens  "with  a  short 
article  by  Don  Cesare  Lombroso,  which  has  for  its  object 
to  show  that  passion  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  political 
revolts  and  revolutions,  and  that  noble  passions  are  stirred 
in  revolutions,  and  base  ones  in  revolts.  The  thought  is 
hardly,  however,  worked  out  beyond  the  point  which  it 
has  alreaily  assumed  in  every  mind,  and  the  paper  is 
rather  a  succession  of  notes  than  an  article. 

"Germs  and  Dust,"  by  M. L^on  Daudet,  is  noticed  else- 
where. A  sketch  by  M.  Wodzinski  of  a  new  novel  by  the 
Polish  author  Sienkiewicz  gives  a  vivid  impression  to 
Western  readers  of  the  mixture  of  simplicity  and  subtlety 
which  Tolstoi  has  taught  us  to  look  for  in  Slavonic  fiction. 
The  Imijcrial  marriage  projects  of  1852  are,  of  course,  those 
of  Napok^on  III.,  and  M.de  Brotonne^s  account  does  not 
place  the  figure  of  the  "parvenu"  Emperor  in  a  very 
agreeable  light.  The  progress  of  State  Communism  \fi  a 
protest  by  M.Charles  Limousin  against  the  danger  that 
we  run  of  a  tyranny  that  may  prove  worse  than  any 
which  our  fathers  have  endured.  M.Masseras,  always 
strong  on  economic  questions,  has  an  article  on  the  United 
States  in  18fJ0.  M.  du  WaiUy  contributes  in  his  "Lake 
Tchad  and  the  Kingdom  of  Bomu"  one  of  his  characteristic 
African  sketches. 


THE  GAZETTE   DES   BEAUX   ARTS. 

The  Gazette  for  July  consists  entirely  of  continuations. 
There  is  not  one  new  article  to  indicate,  but  the  continu- 
ations will  be  willingly  received  by  readers  who  have 
already  become  interested  in  preceding  chapters.  M. 
Edouard  Rod  continues  his  literary  sketch  of  the  contests 
of  the  two  salons.  Paul  Durrien  satisfactorily  establishes 
his  theory  of  the  illustration  of  the  famous  copy  of 
Boetius,  by  Alexandre  Bening,  and  gives  some  detail  of 
the  life  of  this  hitherto  anonymous  miniaturist.  He  gives, 
also,  a  delightful  specimen  of  Bening ^s  more  familiar  style 
in  a  photogravure  representing  the  interior  of  a  jeweller's 
shop.  M.  Paul  Seidel  continues,  with  plentiful  and  inter- 
esting illustrations,  his  biographical  sketch  of  the  painter 
of  the  Court  of  the  great  Frederick — M.  Antoine  Pesne. 
M.  Rod's  article  is  accompanied  by  some  beautiful  illus- 
trations of  portraiture  and  sculpture  from  the  salons. 


POETRY  AND  ART. 


POETRY. 

The  Century  Magazine.— Aufi^ust. 

Thou  Reignest  Still.    Louise  Chandler  Moul- 

ton. 
Two  Kings.    William  H.  Hayne. 
On  the  Study  of  Tennyson.    Henry  van  Dyke. 
The  Eleventh-Hour  Laborer.     L.  Gray  Noble. 
Alone  We    Come    into    the   WorliL    Stuart 

Sterne. 
On  Elkhorn.    Robert  Bums  Wilson. 
<jrray  Rocks  and  Grayer  Sea.    Charles  G.  D. 

Roberta. 

Harper's  Magazine.— August. 

Answered.    Nannie  Mayo  Fitzhugh. 
In  the  High  Tower.    Julia  C.  R.  Dorr. 
The  Wizard  Harp.    Kate  Putnam  Osgood. 

Scribner's  Magazine.— August. 

Song  and  Sorrow.    Mrs.  James  T.  Fields. 

In  Aroence.    Archibald  Lampman. 

Dead  Men's  Holiday.    Louise  Chandler  Moul- 

ton. 
The  Dunchurch  Bells.    Archibald  Gordon. 
The  Great  King's  DreauL 

The  Chautauquan.— Aug^t. 

At  Eventide.    Vima  Woods. 

Character.    Philip  Burroughs  Strong. 

A  Study  of  Longfellow.    John  Vance  Cheney. 

The  Cosmopolitan.— August. 

Environment.    Edgar  Fawcett 
A  Ballade  of  Lovers.    Marion  M.  Miller. 
The  Bridal  Dress.    Isabel  Gordon. 
The  Long- Ago.    J.V.Cheney. 

The  New  England  Magazine.— August. 

A  Seaside  Holiday.    Mrs.  E.  C.  BoUes. 
The  Uttle  Poet.    H.  P.  Kimball. 
Our  Neighbor.    >Irs.  J.  T  Bayne. 

Lippincott's   Magazine.— August. 

A  Damascus  Bladef    Clinton  ScoUard. 

Fancv.    Daniel  L.Dai^-son. 

A  Culprit    Charles  Henry  LQders. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly. —August. 

Notes  from  a  Wild  Garden.    Edith  M.  Thomas. 
The  Pea  Fields.    Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 
Harebell.     Edmund  Clarence  Stedmau. 
Sweet  Peas.    Julie  M.  Lippmann. 

Overland   Monthly.— August. 

In  the  Tower  of  Dagon.  Katherine  Read 
Lock  wood. 

One  Life,  One  Law  Charles  Edwin  Mark- 
ham. 

An  Ecstacy  in  Yellow.    Florence  E.  Pratt. 

Jasmine.    C.  F  S. 

English  Illustrated.- August. 
Lilies.     Ethel  Clifford. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.— August. 

Youth.    Ida  J.  Lemon. 
A  Birthday  Present.    G .  Weatherly. 
The  Good  Doctor.    Anne  Beale. 
Lilies.    Sarah  Doudney. 


Irish  Monthly.— August. 

Wood  Notes.    D.  Beame. 

Olenismole.    Mary  Furlong. 

A  Girl's  Thought.    Alice  ^urlong. 

Leisure  Hour.— August. 

For  Once.    Miss  E.  H.  Hickey. 

Sea  Slumber-Song.    Hon.  Roden  Noel. 

Murray.  —August. 

Bv  Lethe's  Banks.    J.  Deane. 

The  Shorter  Poems  of  Hoberr  Bridges.    Rev. 

H.C.Beeching. 
Astreea  Redux.    R  Warwick  Bond. 


POETRY    IN    THE    MAGAZINES. 

In  Oood  Words  for  August,  A.  H.  Begbie  has  some  verses  entitled 
"  Failed,"  in  reply  to  the  usual  pitying  epitaph  upon  one  who  fought  a  los- 
ing fight,  and  went  down  fighting. 

And  I  say  again,  Count  you  the  cost 
Of  this  Bridge?    To  what  is  it  nailed? 

What  are  its  bulwarks  piled  high— these 

You  cross  to  your  City  of  Ease? 
Man !  I  tell  you  »tis  built  on  the  Failed— 

The  Fighters  who  lost. 

And  he— scorn  or  pity  as  you  will— 

'Twas  in  fordmg  that  stream  he  fell. 
For  Freedom,  for  Man,  for  the  Right ! 
Was  his  cry  in  the  heat  of  the  fight; 

And  for  these,  and  for  you,  rang  his  knell. 

Then  "failed,"  say  you  still? 


L.Gray  Noble's  poem  "The  Eleventh-Hour  Laborer  "in  the  August  Cen- 
tury is  to  be  read  and  re-read. 

Idlers  all  day  about  the  market-place 
They  name  us,  and  our  dumb  lips  answer  not . 
Bearing  the  bitter,  while  our  sloth's  disgrace, 
And  our  dark  tasking,  whereof  none  may  wot. 

Oh  I  the  fair  slopes  where  the  grape-gatherers  go  1 
Not  they  the  day's  fierce  heat  and  burden  bear; 
But  we,  who  on  the  market -stones,  drop  slow 
Our  barren  tears,  while  all  the  bright  hours  wear. 

Lord  of  the  vineyard,  whose  dear  word  declares. 
Our  one  hour's  labor  as  the  day's  shall  be. 
What  coin  divine  can  make  our  wage  as  theirs 
Who  had  the  morning  joy  of  work  for  thee? 


There  is  a  stirring  little  poem  by  Louise  Chandler  Moulton  in  Scribner'n, 
entitled  "Dead  Men's  Holiday— After  Shipka."  It  is  based  upon  the  re- 
mark of  Verestchagen,  "Every  one  kept  holiday  except  the  dead."  She 
asks :  "  Who  dares  to  say  that  the  dead  men  were  not  glad  that  all  the  ban- 
ners flaunted  triumph  there?  Proudly  the  general  galloped  down  and 
shouted  thanks  and  praise:"— 

And  there,  in  front,  the  dead  lay  silently— 
They  who  had  given  their  hves  the  fight  to  wia. 
Were  their  ears  deaf,  think  you,  to  all  the  din. 

And  their  eyes  holden  that  they  could  not  see? 

I  tell  you,  no!    They  heard,  and  hearing  knew 
How  brief  a  thing  this  trimnph  of  a  day, 
From  which  men  journey  on,  the  same  old  way. 

The  same  old  snares  and  pitfalls  struggle  through. 

Theirs  the  true  triumph,  for  their  fight  was  done; 
And  with  low  laughter  called  they,  each  to  each— 
"  We  are  at  rest,  where  foemen  cannot  reach. 

And  better  this  tlian  fighting  in  the  sun." 


U'Zii 


THE  REHEIV  OF  REl^IEiVS. 


ART    IN   THE    MAGAZINES. 

Magaxine  of  Art. —A  capital  number.  Longleat,  the  seat  of  the  Sfarquis 
of  Bath,  fOTDM  the  subject  of  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald's  article.  It  is,  he  says, 
imti  at  the  mf>st  interesting  and  imposing  of  the  historic  mansions  of  Wilt- 
shire,  about  four  miles  from  Warminster.  Though  the  building  is  said  to  be 
after  the  designs  of  an  Italian  architect,  it  is  evident  many  architects  have 
contributed  during  the  course  of  centuries,  among  them  Robert  Smithson, 
Hlr  Christopher  Wren,  and  Sir  Jeffrey  Wyatt.  The  mixture  of  styles,  how- 
ever, is  not  unpleasing.  No  English  nobleman's  palace  offers  so  dramatic 
a  collection  of  portraits,  most  of  them  legitimately  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  mansion,  too.— Mr.  Leyland  begins  an  interesting  history  of  the 
Dragon-  M}rth,  and  credits  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  with  the  conception 
of  the  dragon  in  the  most  terrific  shape.  Tet  it  is  in  China  also  that  the 
dragon  reaches  its  highest  pinnacle  as  an  object  of  reverence,  being  em- 
blazoned on  imperial  standards,  and  figuring  in  almost  every  prominent 
position  aa  a  decoration,  besides  being  markedly  an  object  of  propitiation. 
In  a  second  instalment  Mr.  Leyland  proposes  to  show  the  development  of 
the  legend  in  Western  lands.— Writing  on  "Our  Artists  and  Our  Universi- 
ties," Mr.  Spiehnann  finds  that  Oxford,  in  the  last  half- century,  has  been 
more  ungrudging  in  its  hospitality  than  the  other  universities  which  have 
jjower  to  grant  honorary  degrees  to  artists  and  art- writers.  Sir  Frederick 
Ix^ightou,  Mr.  O.  F.  Watts,  and  Professor  Richmond  are  the  only  living  ar- 
tists, and  Mr.  Ruskiu  the  only  living  art-writer,  who  have  received  the 
attention  of  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Since  1858  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh has  only  received  six  profeesors  of  the  arts  within  its  fold,  and  only 
once  has  the  University  of  Glasgow  made  a  Doctor  of  Laws  of  an  artist — 
Sir  Daniel  Macuee.  London  University  has,  as  yet,  no  power  to  grant  hon- 
orary degrees ;  while  the  Universities  of  Durham  and  Ireland  seem  to  have 
the  po\*^r,  but  have  never  availed  themselves  of  it.  The  University  of 
Wales  has  no  charter  to  confer  degrees  of  the  kind,  and  the  Victoria  Uni- 
versity has  exercised  the  power  only  once.  A  similar  privilege  of  degree- 
conferring  is  enjoyed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  he  has  exer- 
cised his  right,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  on  no  fewer  than  four  hundred 
occasions ;  but  although  these  "  Lambeth  degrees'*  have  been  liberally  dis- 
tributed among  professors  of  music  and  medicine  as  well  as  theologians, 
it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  not  a  single  artist  is  to  be  found  on  the  list. 
In  the  same  way,  Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrews  Universities  have  never  recog- 
nixed  the  artist  at  all,  the  minister  of  religion  being  the  almost  exclusive 
objei»t  of  their  attention. 

.4i*f  Jou »*H«/.— In  the  useful  series  of  papers  on  the  Progress  of  the  In- 
dustrial Arts,  we  get  an  interesting  article  on  Velvets,  Velveteens  and 
Flushes,  and  illustrations  of  designs  by  Messrs.  Warner  &  Ramm,  Messrs. 
Morris  &  Co.,  Messrs. Liberty  &  Co.,  and  others.  At  the  French  Sa- 
lons tlie  collection  of  sculpture  seems  to  be  very  much  below  the  high 
water-mark  of  French  achievement  in  this  department.  The  M^daille 
d'Honneur,  according  to  Mr.  Claude  Phillips,  has  been  awarded  to  Alfred 
Bii^ioher  for  his  ci^U^ssal  marble  statue  **  A  la  Terre,"  apparently  because 
it  nuist  be  acvx^nUnl  to  some  one  section,  and  in  that  of  painting  no  suffi- 
ciently commanding  majority  had  been  attained  by  any  artist. 

A*'t  /Vooraf or.— In  this  magadne  the  London  Electrotype  Company 
publishes  every  mouth  five  plates  of  designs  in  colors.  The  third  series  be- 
gins with  the  July  part.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  kind,  and  to  the  amateur, 
as  t\-ell  as  to  the  art-%\'orker,  it  must,  undoubtedly,  be  most  useful.  The 
subject  i^t  the  July  (ilates  are  gi%-en  in  the  precetling  columns. 

.(i^  .4  mnfrH I*.— Another  indispensable  magazine  for  the  amateur  is  the 
Art  AmaUur^  and  the  August  number  is  an  especially  good  one.  Besides 
the  ust^ful  artK*lt>s  referreil  to  in  the  table  of  ci^ntents,  it  gives  several  color 
}UAt«>s  ami  a  number  of  debOgus  in  china  painting,  embroidery,  monograms 
and  taiH'citry  i^unting. 

To  (♦fHHf  irt>n?4f  Archdeacon  Fisrrar  has  sent  his  concluding  paper  on 
•*  Hi^to^io  and  l^nre  Kctures,"  His  ol^jtx^t  in  writing  the  papers  was,  he 
sa\*s,  to  ln*iug  out  the  beauty,  the  siguiticance,  and  the  lofty  teachings  of 
art,  "lUustratii^  ami  Our  lUtlstrators,"  in  the  ChafttanquoH^  is  an 
art  vie  on  the  ilhistrativns  of  American  perioilicak.  In  the  Sinetrenth 
(V.trHry  Mr.  JaiiH'S  Stanley  Little  discrjbsses  the  ^^ Future  of  Landscape 
Art.* 


ART  TOPICS. 

The  Art  Amateur.— August. 

Frederick  Walker.    GHus.) 

The  Draped  Model.    II.    A.E.Ives. 

Art  Schools.    VI.    GHus.)    Ernest  Knaufft. 

Sketching  from  Nature.    CIHus.)    A.E.  Ivea. 

Pen  Drawing  for  Photo-Engraving.     XXIIL 

Ernest  Knaufft 
Lessons  in  China  Painting.    M.  B.  Ailing. 

Magaxine  of  Art.— August. 

"The  Morning   After   the   Ball."    Etchlni: 

After  A.A.Anderson. 
Longleat.    (lUus.)    Percy  Fitzgerald. 
The  Dragon  of  Mythology,  Legend  and  Art. 

(IUus.T  John  Leyland. 
Our  Artists  and  our  Universities.   M.  H.  Spiel- 

mann. 
The  Maddocks  Collection  at  Bradford.      II. 

alius.) 
The  English  School  of  Miniature  Art,  with 

Special  Reference  to  the  Exhibition  at  the 

Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club.    From  William 

Wood  (1760-1809)    to    the    Present    Time. 

(Illus.)    J.  Lumsden  Propert. 
The  Potteries  of  Al  ler  Vale.    (Illus. )    Ck>«mo 

Monkhouse. 
Lucas  d'Heere,  Painter  and  Poet  of  Ghent. 

(Illus.)    Lionel  Oust 

Art  Journal.— August. 

'*The  Widow's  Prayer. ""  Etching  after  R.  Kon- 

opa. 
The  Pilgrims' Way.    alius.)    II.  Mrs.  Henry 

Ady. 
Velvets,  Velveteens  and  Plushes.  aHus.)  F. 

Miller. 
The  Exhibition  at  the  diamps  Eljrs^es  and 

the  Champ  de  Mars.    (Illus.)    C.Phillips. 
The    Clyde   and   the    Western    Highlands. 

(Illus.)    R. Walker. 

L'Art July. 

Abraham  Bosse continued.  (Illus.)  A.Vala- 
brogue. 

An  Exhibition  of  American  Artists  at  Paris. 
alius.)    A.Salio. 

Architecture  at  the  Salon  of  1891.  V.  Petit- 
grand. 

Illustrations:  Le  Philosophe  en  MMitation« 
after  Rembrandt.  Le  Grand  Mare  4  Saint- 
Aubln  pr6s  Quilleberf,  after  V.  J.BInet, 

The  Cosmopolitan.- August. 

Pictorial  Journalism.  Valerian  Gribay- 
Woff. 

The  Chautauquan.— August. 

Illustration  and  our  Illustrators.    C.M.Fair- 
banks. 
Color  and  China  Painting.    Laura  A.  Fry. 

CasBcirs  Saturday  Journal.— August. 
Cfeorge  Du  3Iaurier  at  Home.    OUur.") 

Contemporary  Review.— August. 

Pictor  Sacrilegus:  a.  d.  1488.    Vernon  Lee, 
Rembrandt's  Lesson  in  Anatomy.    W.  Hastie. 

English  Illustrated.- August. 
(Jeorge  Wilson,    aUus.)  John  Todhunter. 

Good  Words.- August. 

Historic  and  Genre  Pictures.  (IUua>  IIL 
Archdeacon  Farrar. 


Newbery  House.— August. 
Childhood  in  Art.     aHus.^    H.    T.  Ckild. 

Nineteenth  Century. —August. 

The  Future  of  Landscape  Art.    J 
Wy  Uule. 

Tinsley. — August. 
The  Society  of  Portrait  Painters. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS. 

QUEEN    NATHALIE.— WALT    WHITMAN.— THE    YOUNG    EMPEROR. 


Several  books  of  considerable  Interest  have  been  pub- 
lished this  monthf  but  there  is  no  3ne  book  which  towers 
above  the  rest  far  enough  to  justify  special  attention 
being  paid  to  its  contents.  There  are,  however,  three  or 
four  which  may  be  mentioned  among  the  most  interesting 
of  the  new  publications  of  the  month. 

The  first  is  the  thinly  veiled  story  of  the  g^evances  of 
Queen  Nathalie,  which  is  published  by  Ollendorf ,  of  Paris, 
under  the  title  ^  Le  Roi  Stanko  et  la  Heine  Xenia.'*  The 
wrongs  of  the  unhappy  Queen  Nathalie  are  set  forth  in 
this  volume  with  sympathizing  pen.  The  identity  of  the 
various  personages  described  in  this  chronique  scavdafeuse 
are  easily  recognizable.  Queen  Nathalie  herself  has  retired 
into  private  Ufe,  whUe  her  own  son  has  paid  his  first 
oflScial  visit  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  contrast  between  the 
demonstrations  of  welcome  which  have  been  accorded  the 
child,  and  the  cold  indifference  with  which  his  royal 
mother  has  been  received  in  the  country  which  gave  her 
birth,  is  one  of  the  unpleasant  incidents  in  the  development 
of  the  Eastern  drama. 

A  very  different  book  is  the  latest  collection  of  the 
poems  of  Walt  Whitman,  entitled  "Good-bye,  My  Fancy," 
a  second  annex  to  "The  Leaves  of  Orass,"  published  by 
David  MacKay,  of  Philadelj)hia.  The  book  is  published 
as  a  memorial  of  the  war  limes.  The  volume  contains 
some  of  the  articles  which  Walt  Whitman  has  contributed 
to  periodical  literature  of  late  years.  We  extract  only 
one  short  poem  with  its  characteristic  foot-note  :— 

FOR  QUEEN  VICTORIA'S  BIRTHDAY. 

An  American  arbutus  bunch  to  be  put  in  a  little  vase 
on  the  royal  breakfast- table.  May  24,  1890:— 

Lady,    accept  a  birthday  thought— haply  an  idle  gift  and 

token 
Right  from  the  scentwl  soirs  May-utterance  here 
(Smelling   of   countless    blessings,     prayers,     and    old-time 

thanks)— 
A  bunch  of  white  and  pink  arbutus,  silent,  spicy,  shy, 
From  Hudson's,  Delaware's,  or  Potomac's  woody  banks. 

Note. — "Very  little  as  we  Americans  stand  this  day, 
with  our  sixty-five  or  seventy  millions  of  population,  an 
immense  surplus  in  the  treasury,  and  all  that  actual 
power  or  reserve  power  (land  and  sea)  so  dear  to  nations, 
very  little,  I  say  do  we  realize  that  curious,  crawling 
national  shudder  when  the  "Trent  Affair"  promised  to 
bring  upon  us  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  followed  unques- 
tionably, as  that  war  would  have  been,  by  the  recognition 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy  by  all  the  leading  European 


nations.  It  is  now  certain  that  all  this  train  of  inevitable 
calamity  hung  on  arrogant  and  peremptory  phrases  in  the 
prepared  and  written  missives  of  the  British  Minister  to 
America,  which  the  Queen  (and  Prince  Albert  latent) 
positively  and  promptly  cancelled;  and  that  her  firm 
attitude  did  alone  erase  and  leave  out  against  all  the  other 
oflScial  prestige  and  Ck>iu-t  of  St.  James.  On  such  minor 
and  personal  incidents  (so  to  call  them)  often  depend  the 
great  growths  and  turns  of  civilization.  This  moment  of 
a  woman  and  queen  surely  swung  the  grandest  oscillation 
of  modem  history's  pendulum.  Many  sayings  and  doings 
of  that  period,  from  foreign  potentates  and  powers,  might 
well  be  (bpopped  in  oblivion  by  America— but  never  that 
if  I  coula  have  my  way." 

Of  the  English  books,  that  which  bears  most  closely  upon 
current  affairs  is  Harold  Frederic's  volume  on  the  Ger- 
man Emperor.  Mr.  Harold  Frederic  is  a  thoroughly 
competent  journalist.  As  the  London  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Times  he  has  distinguished  himself  as 
almost  the  only  competent  letter-writer  from  the  Old 
World  to  the  New.  What  Mr.G.W.Smalley  was  in  his 
prime,  some  years  ago,  and  more  than,  that  Mr.  Harold 
Frederic  is  now.  He  sometimes  has  a  curious  squint 
which  prevents  his  seeing  straight;  but  for  good,  all- 
round  work,  great  industry,  and  capacity  for  saying 
what  he  has  to  say  in  clear,  interesting  English,  Mr. 
Harold  Frederic  is  the  best  of  English  correspondents. 
His  book  on  "  The  Yoimg  Emperor  "  is  thoroughly  charac- 
teristic. It  is  clear,  bright,  well  up  to  date  and  thoroughly 
"  on  the  nail.**  But  it  bears  also  some  of  his  characteristic 
blemishes.  Mr.  Frederic  repeats  as  true  the  story  that 
the  Emperor  Frederick  had  drawn  up  and  signed  his 
abdication,  a  statement  which  is  stoutly  denied  by  all 
those  who  ought  to  know,  and  there  are  other  statements 
relating  to  the  period  of  the  Emperor  Frederick's  illness 
which  have  given  considerable  pain  to  those  most  concerned. 

Still,  after  aB  deductions  are  made,  it  is  a  good  and 
readable  book,  which  appears  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  and 
contains  material  enabling  us  to  form  a  conception  of  the 
character  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  modem  rulers. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  Mr.  Frederic  did  not 
complete  his  book,  firstly,  by  some  careful  chronological 
table  of  the  acts  and  deeds  of  the  young  Emperor ;  sec- 
ondly, that  be  did  not  give  us  an  index ;  thirdly,  that  he 
did  not  reprint  a  verbatim  translation  of  the  Emperor's 
speech  on  education.  Possibly  he  may  do  all  these  things 
in  his  second  edition. 
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Independent  National  Churches.    Rev.  L.  Rivington. 

Leo  XIII.  on  '^The  Condition  of  Labor."    Cardinal  Manning. 

Economic  Journal. 

The  Probable  Effects  of  an  Eight  Hours  Day  on  the  Production 
of  Coal  and  the  Wages  of  Miners.    Prof.  J.  E.  C.  Munro. 

Richard  Cantlllon.  Henry  Higgs. 

Increase  in  Industrial  Remuneration  under  Profit  Sharing. 

The  Gresham  Law.    Roberi  Giffen. 

Taxation  through  Monopoly.    Prof.  C  F.  Bastable. 

The  McKinley  Tkriit.    F.  W.  Taussiff. 

Some  EInglisn  Railway  Problems  or  the  Next  Decade.  T.  C. 
Farrer. 

The  Difficulties  of  Individualism.    Sidney  Webb. 

The  Baring  Financial  Crisis.    A.  Crump. 

Reports  or  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  or  Statistics  of  Labor  od 
Working  Woman. 

Economic  Review. 

Why  Working  Men  Dislike  Piecework.    David  Schlosa 

Henrik  Ibsen.    C.  E.  Maurice. 

Destruction  of  the  Village  Community. 

An  Artisan's  View  of  the  Eight  Hours  Question 

Some  Aspects  of  Game  Preserviog.    Rev.  Canon  Furse. 

Working  Class  Insurance.    Rev.  J.  F.  Wilkinson. 
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Edinburgh  Review. 

Memoirs  of  Prince  Talleyrand. 

The  System  of  the  Stars. 

The  Beatrice  of  Dante. 

Rawlinson^s  History  of  Phoenicia. 
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The  Royal  Merchant  Navy  under  Elizabeth. 

The  Story  of  Count  Lally.    S.  J.  Owen. 

English  Illustrated. 

George  Wilson.    John  Todhunter. 

Tewkesbury  Abbey.    The  Dean  of  Qlouoester. 

Dickens  and  Punch.    F.  6.  Kitton. 

Old  Landmarks.    Dewev  Bates. 

The  Russo-Jewish  Immigrant    Rev.  S.  Singer. 

Expositor. 

Interpretation  of  the  Life  of  the  Early  Church.    Rev.  W.  Lock. 
On  the  Moral  Character  of  Pseudonymous  Books.    Rev.  J.  S. 

Candish. 
Last  or  Latest  Powers  of  the  Five  Senses.    Rev.  A.  Oosart. 
God  not  the  Author  of  Evil,  but  of  Good.    Rev.  Samuel  Cox. 

Fortnightly  Review. 

The  Future  of  Portugal.    Oswald  Crawfurd. 

Goethe's  Friendship  with  Schiller.    Prof.  Dowden. 

The  Labor  Movement  in  Australia.    Francis  Adam& 

Note  on  a  New  Poet.    Grant  Allen. 

The  New  Yachting.    Sir  Morell  Mackenzie. 

The  Education  of  Military  OflBcers.    Walter  Wren. 

Painter's  "Palace  of  Pleasure."    J.  A.  Sjrmonds. 

Private  Life  in  France  in  the  Fourteenth  Century.    Blary  F. 

Robinson. 
Marriage  and  Free  Thought, 
The  Old  Economy  and  the  New.    Prof.  W.  Smart 

The  Porum. 

Russian  Finance:  A  Bad  Investment.    Dr.  F.  H.  Geffcken. 
The  Persecution  of  the  Jews.    I.  A.  Hourwitch. 
Refuge  for  Russian  Jews.    Baron  de  Hirsch. 
Immigration  and  Degradation.    Francis  A.  Walker. 
The  Chilian  Struggle  for  Liberty.    R  L.  TrumbulL 
Literature  in  the  Market-place.    G.  E.  Woodberry. 
Profits  of  Fruit-culture  in  California.    L.  A.  Sheldon. 
Does  Public  Life  Give  Long  Careers?    E  P.  Clark. 
The  Greathead  Underground  Railway.    Simon  Sterne. 
A  New  Route  to  the  North  Pole.    Dr.  F.  Nansen. 
Will  Dr.  Nansen  Succe*Hlt    A.  W.  Greely. 
The  Causes  of  Gold  Exports.    G.  G.    Williams. 

Gentleman's  Magazine. 

Summer  Beverages  for  Fat  People.    Dr.  N.  E.  Torke-Davles. 

Flowers  and  Poets.    Spencer  Moore. 

A  Railway  Centre.    (Clewe.)    John  Sansome. 

Some  English  Expletives.    Thomas  H.  B.  Graham. 

Goldthwaite's  Geographical  Magazine. 

Controlling  the  Mississippi.    J.  W.  Redway. 

Natural  History  as  an  Aid  to  Geological  Study. 

The  Ice  Cave  of  Decorah.    R  J.  Thompson. 

Lake  Dwellers  in  Switzerland. 

Origin  of  "America."    F.  P.  Powers. 

Cliina's  First  Successful  Railroad. 

The  Latest  Rumblings  of  Vesuvius. 

The  Northern  Limit  of  Mankind. 

MIsidi :    One  of  Africa's  Most  Powerful  Kinga 

Good  Words. 
A  Walk  through  Canterbury.  Rev.  Canon  Fremantla 
Life  in  Homers  Time.    Andrew  Lang- 
Meran.— n.    Margaret  Howitt. 
Historic  and  Genre  Pictures.    Archdeacon  Farrar. 
Archbishop   Magee.      Rev.    Canon   McDonnell. 
Algol's  Dark  Companion.    William  Canton. 

Harper's  Magazine. 
New  Zealand.    G.  M.  Grant. 
\Vhat  is  Inheritance?    Dr.  Andrew  Wilson. 
Some  American  Riders. -IV.    Col.  T.  A.  Dodge. 
Glimmes  of  Western  Architecture— Chicago. 
Lord  Byron's  Early  School  Days.    Prof.  W.  G.  Blalkie. 
Nihilists  in  Paris.    J.  H.  Roeney. 
The  Vigilantes  of  California,    Idaho,   and  Montana.    J.    W. 

Clampltt. 
London-Flantagenet.—L  Ecclesiastical.    Walter  Beeant. 


Help. 

Democratising  the  Universities. 

For  the  Citizenship  of  Women  and  the  Sanctity  of  the  Home. 

W.  T.  Stead. 
A  Professional  View  of  the  Magic  Lantern  Mission. 
The  Normal  Standard  of  Social  Necessaries.    Prof.  Eberli. 
The  Good  Work  of  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Baden.    Lady  Meath. 
The  Darkest  Comer  of  Darkest  England. 
Country  Holidays  for  Children. 

The  Home-Maker. 

Sketches  in  Madison  Square.    C.  F.  Bridgman. 

The  Sixth  President  of  Sorosis. 

Nantucketers  and  Their  Island.    N.  C.  Parshall. 

Schloss  Frankenberg. 

Cooking  as  a  Profession  for  Women.    E.  R.  Scovill. 

The  Homiletic  Review. 

The  Inerrancy  of  Scripture.    L.  J.  Evans. 
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The  Elements  of  Pulpit  Power.    R.  F.  Sample. 

Preaching  Politics.    D.  W.  C.  Huntington. 

The  Hiding  of  God  In  the  Book  of  Esther.    A.  T.  Pierson. 

How  I  Manage  Church  Offerings.    Wayland  Hoyt. 

The  Church  of  the  People.    J.  L.  Scudder. 

**Our  God  is  a  Consuming  Fire."    W.  C.  Conant 

Indian  Magazine  and  Review. 

The  National  Indian  Association  in  India. 
Struggles  of  a  Hindu  Student  in  Coming  to  England. 
Anniversary  of  Puudita  Ramabai's  Widow's  Home. 

Jewish  Quarterly.— July. 

Critical  Problems  of  the  Second  Part  of  Isaiah.    Rev.  T.  K. 

Che>*n. 
The  Literature  of  the  Jews  in  Yemen.    Dr.  A.  Neubauer. 
The  Sabbath  Light.    M.  Friedmann. 

Original  Language  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon.    J.  FreudenthaL 
The  Law  and  Recent  Criticism. 

Journal  of  the  Military  Service  Institution.— July. 

Artillery  in  the  Rebellion.    Gen.TIdball. 

Evolution  of  Hospitals.    Maior  WInne. 

Centralization  In  Army  Aifalrs.    Col.  Lee. 

Tlie  Sunmiary  Court.    Mr.  Powers. 

Range  and  Position  Finding.    Capt.  Zalinskl. 

A  Chapter  of  American  History.    Capt.  Ebstein. 

Mllltarj'  Penologj'.    Capt.  Pope. 

The  Gyroscope  and  Drift. 

Artiller>'  Difficulties  During  the  Next  War. 

Theory  of  Drift  of  Rifled  Projectiles. 

Modem  Cavalry  in  the  Field. 

Two  Brigades. 

Letters  on  Artillery. 

Decisive  Days  before  Leipslc. 

Field  Artillery  Material. 

Juridical  Review.— July. 

The  Archives  of  the  High  Court  of  Ju8ticiar>\ 

On  Lynch  Law.     N.  J.  D.  Kennedy. 

The  French  Bar.    G.  W.  Wilton. 

A  Forgotten  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Law.    George  Law. 

Administration  of  Justice  in  the  Levant. 

Leisure  Hour. 

Commons  and  Commoners. 

A  Noble  Mother.    (The  Mother  of  the  Strozzl.^ 

The  Handwriting  of  our  Kings  and  Queens.    George  IV.,  Queen 

Caroline,  Princess  CharloUe.       With  Facsimiles.     W.   J. 

Hanly. 
The  Great  Canadian,  Sir  John  Macdonald. 
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Louise  Scheppler  and  the  First  Creche.     L.  G.  S^guln. 
Rebecca  auu  Her  Daughters.    James  Mason. 
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Walt  Whitman's  Lost— "Good-bye,  my  Fancy."  WaJt  Whitman. 

London  Quarterly.— July. 
The  Oxford  Movement. 
Unearned  Increment. 
Jenny  Lind. 

Dr.  Luthartlt's  Recollections.    Rev.  J.  G.  Woo<l. 
The  Present  State  of  Old  Testament  Study. 
Port  Royal. 
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The  Problem  of  Psychology.    E.  W.  Scripture 

The  Physical  Basis  of  Pleasure  and  Pain.— I.  }•  R.  Marshall. 
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The  Missionary  Herald. 
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The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World. 

Day  Dawn  at  the  Hawaiian  Group. 

Prayer  and  Missionary  Work.    Helen  L.  Burnett, 

Eugene  Bersier  and  the  Huguenots. 

The  Gospel  in  Spain.    J.  E.  B.  Meakln. 

Planting  Christianity  In  Germany.    H.  Gracey. 

The  Monist.— July.    Quarterly. 

Psychology  of  Conception.    James  Sully. 

The  Right  of  Evolution.    M.  D.  Conway. 

A  Convicted  Anarchist's  Reply  to  Prof.  Lombroso.    Michael 
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The  Principle  of  Warfare.  Prof.  Harald  HOffding. 
The  Criterion  of  Ethics  and  Objective  Reality. 
On  Thought  and  Language.    Prof.  Max  Mailer. 

Monthly  Packet. 

Greek  Forerunners  of  Christ    Rev,  Peter  Lilly. 
Finger  Posts  in  Faery  Land.    Cliristabel  R.  Coleridge. 

M  onth . — August. 

Confessio  Viatoris.    C.  Kegan  Paul. 

Free  Education.     Editor. 

Laurence  Oliphant.    Rev.  Sydney  F.  Smith. 

St.  William  of  Perth  and  Rochester.    Rev.  T.  E.  Bridgett. 

The  Apology  of  Aristides.     Rev.  Herbert  Lucas. 

Some  Recent  Studies  on  the  Solar  Spectrum.    A.  L.  Cortie. 

Natural  and  Supernatural  Morals.    Rev.  J.Rickaby. 

The  Catholic  Conference,  1891.    James  Britten. 

Murray's  Magazine. 

Two  Visits  to  the  West  Coast  of  Connaught.    Miss  Balfour 
How  the  Poor  Live.    W.  Morris  Colles. 
Eisenach  and  the  Wartburg.    Florence  Elye  Xorr's. 
Thackeray's  Portraits  of  Himself.    George  S.  Layard. 

National  Magazine.— Indian.— May. 

Outlines  of  Hindu  Celebrities.    By  An  Idler. 
Hoshangabad  Settlement.    Sir  Charles  Elliott. 

National  Review.— August. 

The  Session :    Its  Domestic  Questions. 

Historical  Drama  and  the  Teaching  of  History.     H.  E.  Egerton. 

Rouaseau's  Ideal  Houseliold.    Mrs.  Andrew  Lang, 


A  Plea  for  the  Triple  Alliance.    Karl  Blind. 

The  Degradation  of  British  Sports.    W.  Earl  Hodgson. 

Some  Famous  Pirates.    Tighe  Hopkins. 

The  Anglo-Indians.    Mrs.  James  Cf.  Robertson. 

A  Materialist's  Paradise.    Maurice  Hewlett. 

The  Persecuted  Russian  Jews.    C.  B.  Roylande  Kent. 

Na*:ure  Notes.— July. 

The  Kew  Museums.    J.  R.  Jackson. 

Some  London  Birds.    A.Holte  Macpherson. 

The  Imperial  Destruction  of  Kew  Ait.    Archibald  Clarke. 

Newbery  House  Magazine. 

Bishop  Blyth  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 

Babylonian  Life  in  the  Time  of  Nebuchadnezzar.    A.H.Sayce. 

Are  the  Planets  Habitable?    J.  E.  Gore. 

**The  Sinless  Conception  of  the  Mother  of  God.** 

A  Buddhist  Church  Service  in  Ceylon.    David  Ker. 

New  Englander  and  Yale  Review. 

Protection  to  Private  Property  from  Public  Attack.     D.  J. 

Brewer. 
Ideals  of  Medical  Education.    John  S.  Billings. 
Subsidies  to  American  Shipping.    R.  B.  Smith. 
Pictorial  Tone  Reaction.    F.W.Fellowes. 
Lightning  Arresters.    A.  J.  Wurts. 

New  England  Magazine. 

The  State  of  Vermont.    Albert  Clark. 

The  Literature  of  the  White  Mountains. 

The  Birthplace  of  Hannibal  Hamlin. 

The  Harvard  Senior.    H.  R.  Gledhill. 

Edward  Rowland  SilL    C.W.Willard. 

A  Remedy  for  American  PhilistinisuL    C.  L.  Slattery. 

Bennington  and  its  Battle.    E.  A.  Start 

The  Rise  of  the  Swiss  Confederation.    W.  D.  McCrackan. 

In  the  Footprinta  of  Burgo3me's  Army.    N.  H.  Chamberlain. 

New  Review. 

Jewish  Colonization  and  the  Russian   Persecution.     Arnold 

White  and  E.  B.  Lanin. 
Love  and  Fiction.    Paul  Bourget. 
Nathan  Brown.    Professor  Max  Muller. 
A  Remembrance.    George  Moore. 

Theatre  Fires :  Their  Causes  and  Remedies.    Capt.  E.  M.  Shaw. 
Reminiscences  of  EUk  Hunting.    Edward  North  Buxton. 
From  the  Maid's  Point  of  View.    M.  Y. 
A  Model  City ;  or,  Reformed  London— V.    Prof.  H.  M.  Ward. 

Nineteenth   Century. 

Our  Dealings  with  the  Poor.    Miss  Octavia  Hill. 

The  Next  Parliament      Edward  Dicey. 

A  War  Correspondent's  Reminiscences.    Archibald  Forbes. 

The  Future  of  Landscape  Art.    James  Stanley  Little. 

Demography.  Sir  Douglas  Gal  ton. 

On  Certain  Ecclesiastical  Miracles.    Rev.  Father  Ryder. 

The  ** Confusion  Worse  Confounded"  at  the  War  Office.    Gen. 

Chesney. 
The  Drama  of  the  Moment    H.  A.  Kennedy. 
Theodore  de  Banvllle.    Rowland  E.  Prothero. 
The  French  in  Tonquin.    Right  Hon.  Lord  Lamlngton. 
**The  Seamy  Side  or  Australia. *"    Howard  WlUoughby. 
Identification  by  Finger-tips.    Francis  Galtoo. 
Frontiers  and  Protectorates.    Sir  Alfred  Lyall. 

North  American  Review. 

New  Light  on  the  Jewish  Question.    Prof.Goldwin  Smith. 

The  Value  of  Naval  Manoeuvres.    James  R.  Soley. 

Vampire  Literature.    Anthony  Comstock. 

Possibilities  of  the  Steam  Yacht    L  Herreshoflf. 

Tlie  Scientific  Basis  of  Belief.    R.  H.  Thurston. 

The  State  as  an  Immoral  Teacher.     Ouida. 

Pensions  and  Patriotism.    Green  B.  Raum. 

How  to  Rest.    Dr.  Wm.  A.  Hammond. 

The  New  Political  Party.    The  Governor  of  Oregon. 

Trades-Unions  for  Women.    Lady  Dilke. 

The  War— Some  Unpublished  Historj-.    Chas.  A.  Dana. 

The  Failure  of  the  Jury  System.    C.  A.  Thatcher. 

A  Terrible  Possibility  CAstronomical).    E.  P.  Jackson. 

*' Greater  New  York.**    Emerson  Palmer. 

Harnessing  the  Rain-Cloud.     W.  J.  Grace. 

Are  we  Anglo-Saxons?    J.  C.  Fleming. 

Onward  and  Upward. 
The  Late  Lady  Rosebery.    Principal  Donaldson. 

Outing. 

Big  Game  in  Colorado.    Ernest  Ingersoll. 

Four  Days'  Swordflsliing.    J.  Z.  Rogers. 

Running  High  Jumping— I.    M.  W.  Ford. 

A  Day  with  the  Woodcock.    E.  W.  Sandys. 

Yacht  Clubs  of  the  East    Capt.  A.  J.  Kenealy. 

Photographing  in  the  White  Mountains.    E  Wallace. 

Theory  and  Introduction  of  Curve  Pitching.    O  P.  Caylor, 

The  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia.  -  IH.    D  M.  Taylor. 

Polo— II.    Lawrence  Tinipson. 

A  Chapter  In  Lacrosse— it.    L.  Moses,  Jr. 

Scientific  Tennis  Strokes— UI.    J.  P.  Paret. 
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Overland  Monthly. 

OoM  Mln»ni?  jf  To-day .    Charles  G.  Yale 
Comments  on  the  Relief  Stop  of  the  Pacific  Begicm. 
Early  Days  in  Klamath.    W.  Van  Dyke. 
Doubts  Concern! nfr  Evolution.    Josiah  Keep. 
The  OrifciQ  of  OrKanie  Forms.    Josei^  LeConte. 
Senator  Owin's  Plan  for  the  Colonization  of  Sonora. 


Palestine  Exploration  Fund. — July. 
Xot^  on  Hebrew  and  Jewish  Inscriptions.    Prof.  Clermont- 

Prof .  T.  H. 


Ganneau 
Ruins  of  a  Church  on  the  Skull  HilL,  Jerusalem. 
Lewis. 


Photographic  Quarterly.— July. 

Shall  we  Renounce  f    Geoi]ee  Davison. 

What  to  Photograpli-    P.  H.  Newman. 

Toning  of  Images.    C.  J.  Leaner. 

Autotype  Printing  in  Pigments.    Q.  H.  James. 

In  Holland  with  a  Camera.    Edwin  H.  Jeffrey. 

Composition     John  Andrews. 

The  Optical  Lantern  as  an  Aid  In  Teaching. 

Photographic  Reporter.— July. 

Photography  by  the  Magnesium  Flashlight    Harvey  Barton. 

Eikonogen  tv.  Vyro.    B.  Jumeaux. 

Survey  work.    W.  J.  Redd. 

Silver,  Platinum,  and  Carbon  Printing     H.  F.  Lancaster. 

Photo-MicroCTapby.     O.  V.  Darbyshire. 

Legitimate  Photography.    G.  F.  Blackmore. 

Developing  (Dry  Plate).    J.  H.  AUcott. 

Experientia  Docet :    Photography  in  Italy.    G.  £.  Thompson. 

Phrenological  Magazine. 

Suggestions  toward  Obtaining  an  Improred  Phrenological  No- 
menclature—I. 
Reminiscences  of  L.  N.  Fowler. 
Curiosities  in  Memory. 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 

From  Fetich  to  Hygiene     Andrew  D.  White. 
The  Value  of  Statistics.    Carroll  D  Wright 
The  Evolution  of  Woolen  Manufacture.    S  N.  Dexter  North. 
Hypocrisy  as  a  Social  Debaser    R  W.  Conant. 
The  Practical  Outcome  of  Science.    W.  H.  Smith. 
.Dress  and  Adornment— I.    Deformations.    Prof.  F.  Starr. 
Pn>f.  Huxley  and  the  Swine  Miracle.    W.  F..  Gladstone. 
Illustrations  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Controversial  Method.     Prof. 

T.  H.  Huxley. 
Head-Flattening  among  the  Navajo  Indians.    R.  W.  Shufeldt 
The  ReUtionsof  Abstract  Research  to  Practical  Invention.    F. 

W.  Clarke. 
Ginseng  in  Comnuerce.    J.  Jones  Bell. 
Sketch  of  Friedrich  W.  A.  Argelander. 

Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review.— July. 

Calvinism  and  Confessional  Revision.    A.  Kuyper. 

The  *'Chambre  Anlente"  under  Henry  H.    Henry  M.  Baird. 

The  BXhical  Antecedents  of  the  E^iglish  Drama.    W.  Hunt. 

Mr  George  Adam  Smith's  Isaiah.    George  C.  M.  Douglas. 

Recent  Dogmatic  Thought  in  Germany.    A.  Zahn. 

Tolstoi  as  a  Reformer.    John  H.  Worcester,  Jr. 

The  Harrier  Act  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.     William   H. 

Roberts. 
The  Inaugural  Address  of  Professor  Briggs.    Talbot  W  CTiam- 

bers. 
The  Presbyterian  General  Assembly     Benjamin  B.  Wrafield. 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Psjrchical  Research.  —July. 

On  Alleged  Movements  of  Objects  without  Contact  Occurring 

not  in  the  Presence  of  a  Paid  Medium.     K  W.  H.  Myers. 
Experimenta  in  Clairvoyance.     Dr.  Alfred  Backman 
A  Ca»e  of  Double  Consciousness     Richard  Hodgson. 
On  Spirit  Photographs.    Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick. 

Quiver. 

Flowers  and  Flower  Girls  in  London.    G.  Holden  Pike. 
The  Homes  of  Some  Foreign  Reformers,    a  W.  Kershaw. 
With  the  CampersOut    FT  M.  Holmes. 

Quarterly  Review.— July. 

Memoir  of  Jolm  Murray. 

riautus  and  His  Imitators. 

Sir  Robert  Peel's  Correspondence. 

Lincolnshire. 

Talleyrand. 

The  Making  ot  Germany. 

Mediaeval  Athens. 

The  Later  Jansenists. 

(iiovanni  Morelli. 

Conflict  between  Capital  and  Labor. 


Scottish  Geographical  Magaxine.— July. 

Britannic  Confederation.    Edward  A.  Freeman. 
Mapping  and  Place-Names  of  India.    J.  Burgess. 
Ortnography  of  African  Names.    W.  A.  Elmslie. 

Scottifch  Review— July. 

The  Oriental  Jews.    3ta1or  C.  R  Conder. 

A  Publisher  and  His  Friends. 

Philosophy  of  Religion.    R   M  Wenley. 

The  Legend  of  Archangel  Leslie.    T.  G.  Law. 

Mineral  Leases  and  Royalties.    Ben  Taylor. 

Certain  National  Names  of  the  Aborigines  of  the  British  Isles. 

Goethe's  Faust  and  Modem  Thought.    M.  Kaufmann 

Laurence  Oliphant 

The  Sotch  Plougfamen^s  Union  and  Its  Reforms.    J.  G.  Dow. 

Scribner's   Magazine. 

Piccadilly.     Andrew  Lang. 

Parliamentar>'  Days  in  Japan.    John  H.  W^igmore. 

Five  Complete  Stories. 

Strand  Magazine.— July. 

A  Regiment  on  \^'heel8. 

Illustrated  Interviews— I.    Cardinal  Manning.     Harry  How. 
The  State  of  the  Law  Courts.— IV.    The  Criminal  Courts. 
Captain  Ma>'ne  Reid:  Soldier  and  Novelist. 

Sunday  at  Home. 

Archbishop  Tait. 

The  Hospital  of  Noble  Poverty.    CSt   Cross.  Winchester). 

Heroes  of  the  Goodwin  Sands— H.    Rev.  1    8  Taylor. 

Religious  Life  and  Thought  in  France 

Thirteen  Months  in  a  London  Hospital.    By  a  Lady  Patients 

Jews  in  London— L    Refugees     Mrs  Brewer. 

Sunday  Magazine. 

Refugees  in  the  East  End.    Rev  Harry  Jones 

Gambling  and  Betting.    Rev  Hugh  Price  Hughes 

In  Milton  »  Footsteps  at  Vallombrosa.    Prof   W  G.  Blaikie. 

A  Quaker  Poet.    (Barton)     W.  G   Horder. 

With  the  Ancient  Egyptians.    H.  M  Browne  and  L.V.Hodgkin. 

The  Supreme  Love  of  God  for  His  Children.    Rev.  B.  Waugn. 

^     Temple  Bar  Magazine. 

Irish  Bulls  and  Bulls  not  Irish 

The  Congress  of  Vienna 

The  Guelph  Exhibition  and  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

The  United  Service. 

Defense  of  the  Eastern  Approach  to  New  York  City. 

The  Bamindia  Case  again.    S.  D.  Shattuck. 

The  British  Army  in  1«1.     C.  W.  Dilke. 

Running  the  Gauntlet  of  Rebel  Batteries.    F.  A.  Roe. 

History  of  the  U.  S.  Frigate  "Constitution."    H.  D.  Smith. 

United  Service  Magazine. 

India,  the  Gift  of  Sea  Power.    Captain  S.  Eardley-Wllmot, 

Military  Criticism  and  Modem  Tactics. 

Disappearing  Guns  for  Battleships.    W.  Laird  Clowes. 

An  English  Repl>  to  **A  German  View  of  the  Defence  of  India.** 

The  Truth    About  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry.     Major  W.  A,  R 

Hamilton. 
Moltke  on  the  Battle  of  KSniggrtltz.    SpeuHer  Wilkinson. 
Naval  Prire  in  War-  II.    Captain  Charles  Johnstone. 
The  War  in  Chili.    From  the  Diary  of  an  Eye-Witness.    C 

Eaglestone. 
The  Recruiting  Question— V.    (Rank  and  File  Opinion). 

The  University  Magazine. 

Evolution  and  Revolution.    Andrew  D.  White. 
The  University  of  Tennessee     (Jeo.  E.  Beers. 
The  Place  of  Scientific  and  Technical  Schools.    F.  Walker, 
s  a  Three  Years'  CV)ur8e  Desirables    Wm.  Allen  Butler. 
Professor  (ieorge  Chase.     David  J.  H.  Wilcox. 
Under  the  Princeton  Elms.    (Jeo.  R  Wallace. 

Wealeyan  Methodist  Magazine. 
The  Maker  and  the  Making  of  Methodism.    Rev.  W.  NicholsoiL 

Westminster  Review. 

Federation  and  Free  Trade 

Abraham  Lincoln— IH     Jo«»ph  J.  Davi*»s. 

Persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Russia.     C.  N.  Barham. 

Village  Education  under  Popular  (Control.    T.  J.  MacnanuutL 

The  Recent  Audience  at  Pekin.    R  S.  (iundry. 

Complement.s  and  Compliments.    Mary  Steadman  Aldis. 

The  Politician  as  Historian 


Photographic  Tents. 
The  Safety  Bicycle : 


Work. 


Its  Practical  Construction,  etc 


INDEX  TO  PERIODICALS 


Abbreviations  of  Magazine  Titles  used  in  this  Index. 


A.  Arena. 

A.A.P.8  Annala  of  the  Am.  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science. 

A.  C.  Australasian  Critic. 

A.  C.  Q  Am.  Catholic  Quart  Beview. 

All  W.  All  the  World. 

A.  31.  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Ant.  Antiquary. 

A.  Q.  Asiatic  <;hiarterly. 

A.  R.  Andover  Review. 
Arg.  Argosy. 

As.  Asclepiad. 

Ata.  Atalanta. 

Bank.  Bankers*  Magazine. 

Bel.  M.  Belford's  Blaeazine. 

Black.  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Bk.  -wm.  Bookworm. 

B.  O.  P.  Boy's  Own  Paper. 

B.  T.  J.  Board  of  Trade  JoumaL 

C.  Comhill. 

Cal.  R.  Calcutta  Review. 
Cape  I.  M.  Cape  Illustrated  Mag. 

C.  F.  M.  Caaseirs  Family  Magazine. 

Chap.  Chaperone. 

Chaut.  Chautauquan. 
Ch.  Mis.  I.  Chnrch  Missionary  Intelligen- 
cer and  Record. 

Ch.  M.  Church  Monthly. 

Ch.  Q.  Church  Quarterly  Review 

C.  J.  Chambers'  Journal. 

C.  M.  Century  Magazine. 

Cos.  Cosmopolitan. 

C.  R  Contemporary  Review. 

Crit.  R.  Critical  Review. 

C.  S.  J  Casseirs  Saturday  Journal. 

C.  W  Catholic  World. 

D.  Dial. 

D.  R  Dublin  Review. 
Econ.  J.  Economic  Journal. 
Econ.  R  Economic  Review. 
Ed.  E.  Education  ^England). 
Ed.  R.  Educational  Review. 

Ed.  U.  B.  Educatidn  (United  States). 

E.  H.  English  Historical  Review. 

E.  1.  English  Illustrated  Magazine. 
£.  R.  Edinburgh  Review. 

Esq.  Esquiline. 

Ex.  Expositor. 

F.  Forum. 
Fi.  Fireside. 

F.  R  Fortnightly  Review. 

Q.  G.  M.  Goldthwaite's     Geographical 
Magazine. 


G.  B.  Great  Britain. 

G.  M.  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

G.  O.  P.  Girl's  Own  Paper. 

G.  T.  Great  Thoughts. 

G.  W.  Good  Words. 

Help.  Help. 

Harp.  Harper's  Magazine. 

High.  M.  Highland  Monthly. 

Hom.  R.  Homiletic  Review. 

H.  M.  Home  Maker. 

H.  R  Health  Record. 

Hy.  Hygiene. 

Ig.  Igdnisil. 

I.  J.  K  Intemat'l  Journal  of  Ethics. 

I.  N.  M.  Illustrated  Naval  and  Military 
Magazine. 

In.  M.  Indian  Magazine  and  Review. 

Ir.  E.  R.  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record. 

Ir.  M.  Irish  Monthly. 

J.  Ed.  Journal  of  Education. 

Jew  Q.  Jewish  Quarterly. 

J.  M.  S.  L  Journal  of  the  Military  Ser- 
vice Institution. 

J.  R.  C.  I.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute. 

Jur.  R  Juridicial  Review. 

K.  O.  King's  Own. 

Lad.  Ladder. 

L.  A.  H.  Lend  a  Hand. 

Lamp  Lamp. 

L.  H.  Leisure  Hour. 

Lipp.  Lippincott's  Monthly. 

Long.  Longman's  Magazine. 

L.  Q.  London  Quarterly  Review. 

L.  T.  Ladies'  Treasury. 

Luc.  Lucifer. 

Lud.  M.  Ludgate  Monthly. 

Lv.  LyceuoL 

Bf.  Mxtnth. 

Mac.  Macmillan's  Magazine. 

M.  A.  H.  Magazine  of  Am.  History. 

M.  C.  Monthly  Chronicle  of  North 
Country  Lore  and  Legend. 

Men.  Menorah  Monthly. 

Mind.  Mind. 

Mis.  R.  Missionary  Review  of  World. 

Mis.  H.  Missionary  Herald. 

M.  N.  C.  Methodist  New  Connexion. 

Mod.  Monist. 

M.  P.  Monthly  Packet 

M.  R.  Methodist  Review. 

Mur.  Murray's  Magazine. 

M.  W.  H.  Magazine  of  Western  History. 


R. 


N.  A 

Na:. 
Nat.  R. 
N.  C. 
N.  E. 
N.  E.  M. 
NewR 
N.  H. 
N. 


N. 
O. 
O. 

o. 


D. 

M. 
Pater. 
P.  E. 
P.  F. 
Photo.  A. 
Photo.  Q. 
).  R. 


F. 


Photo. 
Phren. 
P.  L. 
P.  R 
P.  R  R 


M. 


P. 
P. 


S. 
S. 


Q. 


North  American  Review. 

Nationalist. 

National  Review. 

Nineteenth  Century. 

New  Englander. 

New  England  Magazine. 

New  Review. 

Newberv  House  Magazine. 

Nature  Notes. 

Outing. 

Our  Day. 

Overland  Monthly 

Paternoster  Review. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 

People's  Friend. 
R  Photo-American  Review. 

Photographic  Quarterly. 

Photographic  Review. 

Phrenological  Magazina 

Poet  Lore. 

Parents'  Review. 

Presbyterian   and    Reformed 
Review. 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Political  Science  Quarterly. 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research. 

Quiver. 

Quarterly  Jour,  of  Economics. 

Quarterly  Joui-nal  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society. 
Q.  R  Quarterly  Review. 

S.  Sun. 

Scot.  G.  M.  Scottish  Geographical  Maga- 
zine. 

Scottish  Review. 

Scots  Magazine. 

Scribner's  Magazine. 

Strand. 

Sunday  Magazine. 

Sunday  at  Home. 

Sydney  Quarterly. 

Temple  Bar. 

Timehrl. 

Tinsley's  Magazine. 

Treasury. 

United  Service. 

United  Service  Magazine. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Maga- 
zine. 

Westminster  Review. 

Young  England. 

Toung  Man. 


Psy.  R 


.J.  Econ. 
.  J.  G.  8. 

R 


Scot.  R 
Scots. 
Scrib. 
Str. 

Sun.  M. 
Sun.  H. 

n«- 

Tim. 
Tin. 
Treas. 
U.  S. 
U.  S.  M. 
W.  P.  M. 

W.  R 
Y.  E. 
Y.  M. 


[It  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  this  Index  to  periodicals  published  in  the  English  langtiage. 
articles  in  the  leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 
Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  references  are  to  the  August  numbers  of  periodicals. 


All  the 


Aborigines  of  the  British  Isles,  Scot  R,  July. 
Africa: 

The  Orthography  of  African  Names,  Scot  GM,  July. 

African  Myths  and  Legends,  H.  Chatelain,  Chaut 

One  of  Africa's  Most  Powerful  Kings,  GGM. 
Aloysius,  St,  Rev. W.A.Sutton,  IrM. 
''America,"  Origin  of,  F.  P.  Powers,  GOM. 
American  History,  A  Chapter  of,  JMSI,  July. 
Anglo-Saxons,  Are  we,  J.  C.  Fleming,  NAR 
Architecture,  Glimpses  of  Western,  Harp. 
Argelander,  Friedrich  W.  A. ,  Sketch  of,  PS. 
AristidM,  Apology  of.  Rev.  A.  Lucas,  M. 
Aristotle  on  The  Constitution  of  Athens,  ChQ,  July. 
Annies,  Foreign: 

MiliUry  Criticism  and  Modem  Tactics,  USM. 

The  Truth  about  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  USM. 

The  Recruiting  Question,  USM. 

Studies  in  Tactical  Progress  for  25  years,  Black. 

The  Education  of  Military  Officers,  W.  Wren,  FR 

The  BriUsh  Army  :n  1891,  C  W.Dilke,  US. 
Army,  United  States. 

Centralization  in  Armv  Affairs,  Col.  Lee,  JMSI,  July. 

The  Summary  Court,  Mr.  Powers,  JMSI,  July. 

Modem  Cavalry  in  the  Field,  JMSI,  July. 

Military  Penology,  Capt  Pope,  JMSI,  July. 
Arnold.  Sir  Edwin,  CSJ. 


Artillery: 

Range  and  Position  Finding,  Capt.  Zallnski,  JMSI,  July. 

Theory  of  Drift  of  Rifled  Projectiles,  JMSI.  July. 

Artillery  in  the  Rebellion,  Gen.Tldball,  JMSI,  July. 

Artillery  Difficulties  During  the  Next  War,  JMSI,  July. 

Letters  on  Artillery,  JMSI,  July. 

Field  Artillery  Material,  JMSI,  July. 
Astronomical ; 

A  Terrible  Possibility,  E.P  Jackson,  NAR 

Are  The  Planets  Habitable?    E.  Gore,  NH. 

The  System  of  the  Stars,  ER,  July. 

Recent  Studies  on  the  Solar  Spectrum,  A.  L.  Cortie,  Zl. 
Athens,  Mediaeval,  QR,  July. 
Augiistiniau  System,  VR,  July. 
A.ustralia ' 

The  Seamy  Side  of  Australia,  H.  Willoughby,  NC. 

The  Antipodeans,  D.C.Murray,  CR 
Bal)y Ionian  Life  in  the  Time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  NH. 
Baden,  Grand  Duchess  of.  Help. 
Banville.  Thdodore  de,  R  E.  Prothero,  NC. 
Bammdia  Case  again.  S.  D.  Shattuck,  US. 
Barton,  Quaker  Poet,  SunM. 
Ba.se  Ball.    Theory  of  Curve  Pitching,  O. 
Beam-Trawling,  CJ. 

Belief,  The  Scientific  Basis  of,  R  H.  Thurston,  NAR 
Bennington  and  its  BaUle,  E.  A.  Start,  NEM. 
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Bersier,  Eugene,  and  the  Huguenots,  MisR 
Bewitched  ^Idreu  of  Salem,  C.  E.  Upham,  MAH. 
Biblical  CriUcism,  The  Positive  Side  of,  AR 
Biblical  Metaphors,  JewQ,  July. 
Birds 

Two  Little  Dnimniers,  Olive  T.  Miller,  AM. 

Woodcock,  Snipe  and  Plover,  Black. 

Woodcock,  A  Day  with  the,  E.  W.  Sandys,  O. 
Bismarck,  lYince,  Murat  Halstead,  Cos. 
Blavatsky.  Madame,  Dr.  F.  Hartmann  and  others,  Luc,  July. 
Blyth,  Bishop,  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  NH. 
Bretons  at  Home,  C.  W.  Wood,  Arg. 
Bronte,  Charlotte,  Unpublished  Letters  of,  Mac 
Brown,  Nathan,  Prof.  M&r:  MuUer,  NewR 

Buddhist  Service  in  Ceylon.  Dr.  Ker,  NH.         

Buffalo,  the  Extinction  of  the,  C.  P.  Holden.  MWH. 

Burgoyne's  Army,  In  the  Footprints  of,  NEM. 

Byron,  Lord,  Early  School  Days  of,  W.  G.  BlaUe,  Harp. 

California: 

Cape  Horn  and  Co-operaUve  Mining  in  ^«>,  CM. 

Gold  Mining  of  To-day,  C.  G.  Yale,  OM. 

Early  Days  in  Klamath,  W.  Van  Dyke,  OIL 

Profits  or  Fruit-Culture,  L^  A.  Sheldon,  F. 

Death  Valley,  Chaut 
Calvinism  and  Confessiosal  ReUgioo,  A.  Kuyper,  PRR,  July. 
Cantertniry,  Canon  Fremantle  on,  Gw. 
Cantillon,  Richard,  EcooJ,  June. 
Catholic  Church. 

The  Pope  and  the  Temporal  Power,  1889-1840,  AQC,  July. 

Italy  France  and  the  Papacy.  Signor  Crispi,  CR 

Oatbolic  Theology  in  England,  W.  H.  Kent,  DR  July. 
Cattle,  Strange  Instincts  ol,  W.  H.  Hudson,  Long. 
Chautauqua  Days,  Old,  T.  U  Flood,  Chaut 
Chestnuts  Be^  roasted,  O.  G.  Bain,  Lipp. 
Chili .    The  Struggle  for  Liberty,  R  L.  Trumbull,  F. 
Chilian  War,  Constance  Eaglestooe  on,  USM. 
China: 

China*8  Pint  Socceasful  Railroad.  GGM. 

The  Recent  Audience  at  Peking,  R  8.  Gundry,  WR 
Christ:   Greek  Forerunners  of,  Kev.  P.  Lilly,  MP. 

Christ  or  PhUo?    ChQ,  July. 
Christian!^  in  Germany,  Planting,  MisR 
Church  Offerings,  How  I  Manage,  Wayland  Hoyt,  HomR 
Church  of  the  People,  The,  J.  L.  Scudder,  HomR 
Clairvoyance  Experiments,  PsyR,  July. 
Colonies,  British: 

Britannic  Confederation,  E.  A.  Freeman,  Soot  Glf,  July. 

Federation  and  Free  Trade,  WR 

Colonial  Independence,  ER  July. 

The  Colonial  Episcopate,  ChQ,  July. 
Colorado,  Big  Game  in,  E.  Ingersoll,  O. 
Commons  and  Commoners,  LH. 
Complements  tuoA  Compliments,  WR 
Conception,  Psychology  of,  James  Sully,  Mon,  July. 
Congregrationiuism  in  the  United  States,  MisH. 
Cooking  as  a  Profession  for  Women.  E.  R  Scovill,  HM. 
Cottages  and  Cottagers,  D.  Bates.  EL 
Cree,  St.  Catherine,  Elliott  Anthony,  MWH. 
Crewe,  Railway  Centre,  GM. 

Crispi,  Signer,  on  Italy,  France,  and  the  Papacy,  CR 
Criticism,  A  Nelgected  Limitation  of.  Rev.  A.  Smith,  AR 

Dante. 

The  Beatrice  of  Dante,  ER,  July. 
Scartazzini's  Progolmeni  on  Dante,  ChQ,  July. 
Demography,  Capt  Sir  Douglas  Oalton  on,  NC. 
Dickens,  Charles  and  PuncK  F.  O.  Kitton,  EL 
Didon's  Life  of  Christ,  ChQ,  July. 
Domestic  Service  in  England,  New  R 

Drama: 

Ethical  Antecedents  of  the  English  Drama,  PRR,  July. 

Historical  Drama  and  Teaching  of  History,  NatR 

The  Drama  of  the  Moment  NC. 
Dress  and  Adornment,  Prof.  E.  Starr,  PS. 
Dukeriee,  The,  C.  S.  Pelham-ainton,  Cos. 
East,  The  Rejuvenance  of  the,  K  P.  Thwing,  LAH. 
East  Lothian  Twenty  Years  Ago,  Mac. 
F/lge  Hill  and  Compton  Winyates,  Ata. 
Education,  Individuality  in,  Mary  L.  Dickinson,  A. 
Education,  Medical.  Ideals  of.  J.  S.  Billings,  NE. 
Education  in  Public  Spirit,  E.  E.  Hale,  LH. 

Education  in  England : 

The  Government  Officers.  Bill,  ChQ,  July. 

The  Education  of  Military  Officers,  FR 

Free  Education.  M. 

Democratizing  ElngHsh  and  American  Universities,  Help. 

Education  at  Winterthur,  Help 

Village  Education  and  Popular  Control.  WR 
KiHenbach  and  Wartburg,  Florence  E.  Norris,  Mur. 
Elk  Hunting,  E.  N.  Buxton.  NewR 
Emotions,  Dissected.  J.  B.  Roberts,  Cos. 
England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  E.  A.  Freeman,  Chaut 
English  Esrpletivee.  GM. 
Epitaphs,  Pagan,  C. 

Esther,  The  Hiding  of  God  in  the  Book  of,  HomR. 
Ethics.  The  Criterion  of,  and  Obtective  Reality,  Mon,  July. 
Ethnology,  J.  S   Mill's  Science  of,  IJE,  July, 
Evolution,  Doubts  Concerning,  J.  Keep,  .  M. 


Fiction: 

Names  in  Novels,  Black. 

Morality  in  Fiction,  Canon  MacColl,  CR 

Love  and  Fiction,  Paul  Bourget,  NewR 
Finance. 

Foreign  Exchanges,  Bank. 

Russian  Finance:    A  Bad  Investment.  F. 

The  Causes  of  Gold  Exports,  G.  G.  Williams,  F. 

The  Argentine  Cheap  Money  Paradise,  CM. 
Fires  in  Theatres,  Capt  Shaw,  NewR 
Flowers  and  the  Poets,  S.  Moore,  GM. 
Fl3ring  by  means  of  Electricity,  J.  Trowbridge,  Chaut 
Forbes,  Archibald,  Reminiscences  of,  NO. 
France: 

Social  Legislation,  C.  Gide,  EoonR,  July. 

Private  Life  in  the  Fourteenth  Century,  FR 

Italy,  France  and  the  Papacy,  Signor  Crispi,  CR 

Traveling  in  Provincial  France,  £.  R  P^niieU. 
Franco-German  War: 

Decisive  Days  before  Leipsic,  JMSI,  July. 

Two  Brigades,  JMSI  July. 
Frontiers  and  Protectorates,  A.  C.  Lyall,  NC 
Fruit-Culture  in  California,  Profits  of,  F, 
Gambling  and  Betting,  Rev.  H.  P.  Hughes,  SunM. 
Gambling  in  High  Lire,  Adam  Badeau,  Cos. 
Game  Preserving,  Aspects  of,  Cannon  Furse,  EconR,  July. 
Garden,  Notes  from  the  Wild,  K  Bl  Thomas,  AM. 
Geological  Study,  Natural  History  as  an  Aid  to,  GGM. 
German  Emperor,  The,  P.  Bigelow,  CIL 
Germany: 

The  Unity  of  Gennany,  Mme.  Blaze  de  Bury,  A. 

The  Making  of  Germany,  QR,  July. 

Planting  Christianity  In  Germany,  MisR 
Ginseng  in  Commerce,  J.  J.  Bell,  PS. 
Gladstone,  W.  E. : 

On  Prof.  Huxley  and  the  Swine  Miracle,  PS. 

A  Character  Sketch  of  Gladstone,  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  MAH. 

Prof.  Huxley  on  Gladstone's  Controversial  Method,  Po. 
Goethe: 

Value  of  Goethe's  Thought  of  God.  AR 

Goethe's  Faust  and  Modem  Thought,  SootBR,  July. 

Goethe's  Friendship  with  SchUler,  FR 
Gold  Mining  of  To-day,  C.  G.  Yale,  OM. 
Government,  Six  Centuries  of  Self,  W.  D.  MoCrackan,  AJL 
Gresham  Law,  Sir  R  Giffen  on,  EoonJ,  June. 
Hamlin.  HannibaL  The  Birthplace  of,  NEM. 
Harvard  Senior,  Tlie,  H.  R  Oledhill,  NEM. 
Head-Flattening  among  the  Navajo  Indians,  PS. 
Henry  VH.,  Did  he  Murder  the  PrinceBt  No.  EH 
History 

The  Politician  as  Historian,  WR 

Historical  Drama  and  Teaching  History,  NatR 
Holland .    The  Dutchman  at  Home,  Mao. 
Home  Life,  My,  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  A. 
Hospitals,  Evolution  of  Military.  Major  Winne,  JMSI,  July. 
Houghton,  Lord,  ChQ,  July. 
Huguenots,  Eugene  Bersier  and  the,  MisR 
Huxley  Prof.,  and  the  Swine  Miracle^_W.  E.  Gladstone,  PS. 
Hygiene  From  Fetich  to.  Andrew  D.  White,  Pa 
Hypnotism,  The  Physical  and  Mental  in,  Chaut 
Hypocrisy  as  a  Social  Debaser,  R  W.  Conant,  PS 
Ibsen,  Henrik,  C  El  Maurice,  EconR,  July. 
Ice  Cave  The,  of  Decorah.  R  J.  Thompson,  GGM. 
Identification  by  Finger-Tlps,  F  Galton,    Na 
Illustration  ana  Our  Illustrators,  C.  M.  Fairbanks,  Chaut 
Illustration.  The  Preacher's  Use  of,  A.  J.  Gordon,  HomR 
Immigration  and  Degradation,  Francis  A.  Walker,  F. 
Immoral  Teacher,  The  State  as  an,  Ouida,  ANAR 
Independent  National  Churches,  L.  Rivington,  DR,  July. 
India: 

The  Defense  of  India,  J.  W.  Murray,  USM. 
Irrigation  in  India,  CJ. 

Mapping  and  Place  Names,  J.  Burgess,  ScotGM,  July. 

In(fia,  the  Gift  of  Sea  Power,  USM. 

In  India  with  Medical  Missionaries,  GOP. 

The  Anglo  Indians,  Mrs. J. C.Robertson,  NatR 

Ston-  of  an  Indian  Child-Wife,  CR. 
Indian  Empire,  The  Slav  and  the,  C.  B.  Moore,  Lipp. 
Indians,  Head-Flattening  among  the  Navajo,  P8. 
Inheritance,  What  is.  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  Harp. 
Inquisitor,  A  Colonial,  C.H.Lea,  AM. 
Insurance,  Working-class,  J.  F.  WilKinson,  EconR,  July. 
Ireland : 

The  Prospect  for  Home  Rule,  B.J.Clinch.  ACQ,  July. 

Two  Visits  to  the  West  Coast  of  Connaught,  Mur. 
Irish  Bulls  and  Bulls  not  Irish,  TB. 
Isaiah,  Critical  Problems  of  Second  Part  of,  JewQ,  July. 
Isaiah,  Historical  Movement  in.  Prof.  Batten,  AR 
Italy,  France  and  the  Papacy,  Signor  Crispi,  CR 
Jansenists  Later,  QR,  July. 

Japan,  Parliamentary  Days  in.  J  H.Wigmore,  Scrib. 
Jesters,  The  Court,  of  England,  Cos. 
Jews: 

Emigration  of  Jews  to  America.  Men. 

Prof.Goldwin  Smith's  "New  Light,"  Men. 

Turkish  Toleration  vs.  Russian  intolerance.  Men. 

Arnold  White's  Mission  to  Russia. 

New  Light  on  the  Jewish  Question,  Goldwln  Smith,  NAR 
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Penecution  of  the  Jews.    I.  A.  Hotirwitch.  F. 

Refuge  for  RuttiAn  Jews,  Baron  de  Hirscn,  F. 

The  OrlenUl  Jews,  C.R.Conder.  SootR,  July. 

The  Ruseo-Jewish  Immintuit,  £1. 

The  Persecuted  Russian  Jews,   C.B.R.Kent,  NatR. 

Jewish  Colonization  and  Russian  Persecution,  NewR. 

Jews  in  London.  SunH. 

A  Day  in  Jewland,  CSJ. 

Persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Russia,    WR. 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  The,  D.C.  Oilman,  Ooa. 
Journalism,  Pictorial,  V.  Qrihay^dofT.  Cos. 
Jumping, Running  Uiffh.  M.W.  Ford.  O. 
Jury  System,  The  Failure  of  the,  C.A.Thatcher,  NAR. 
Kentucky:  The  Fifteenth  State,  J.L.Heaton,  BIAH. 
Kipling,  Rudyard,  Tales  of,  ER,  July. 
Knight  Benrice,  Introduction  of,  EH,  July. 
Kdniggrfttz,  Battle  of.  Count  von  Moltke,  USIL 

Latwr  Questions: 

Why  Working  Men  Dislike  Piece  Work,  EconJ,  July. 

An  Artisan  *s  View  of  the  Eight-Hours  Question,  EconR, 
July. 

The  Conflict  Between  Capital  and  Lahor,  QR,  July. 

Scotch  Ploughman's  Union,  and  its  Reforms,  ScotR,  July. 

The  Labor  Movement  in  Australia.  AR 

The  Old  Economy  and  the  New,  W. Smart,  FR. 

Labor  and  Life  in  London,  Miss  C.  Black,  CR. 

lAbor.  The  Papal  Enc3rclical  on,  AR 
Lacrosse.  A  Chapter  in,  L. Moses.  Jr.,  O. 
Lake  Dwellers  in  Switserland,  06M. 
Lally.  Count,  S.J.Owen,  EH,  July. 
Language,  On  Thought  and.  Prof.  Max  MQller,  Mon,  July. 
Law:  The  Criminal  Courts,  Str,  July. 
Leslie,  Archangel,  Legend  of,  T.O.Law.  ScotR,  July. 
Lewis,  Gov.  Merri wether,  M.J.Wright,  MAH. 
Liberty,  Plea  for,   S.  Ball,  EconR,  July, 
life,  that  is,— m.  Henry  A.Mott,  Men. 
Lightning  Arresters.  A.J.Wurts,  NK 
Lightship,  Life  on  the  South  Shoal,  G.Kobb6,  CM. 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  T.Stanton  on,  WR 
Unocdnshire,  OR,  July. 
Und,  Jenny,  LQ,  July. 

Literature  in  the  Market-Place,  O.  E.  Woodberry,  F. 
Literature,  Vampire,  Anthony  Comstock.  NAR 
Literature  of  the  White  Mountains.    NEM. 
London  Architecture  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  ER,   July. 
London— Plantagenet,  Walter  Besant,  Harp. 
London,  Public  Record  Repository  in,    MwH. 
London,  Reformed,  Trees  and  Flowers,  NewR 
Longfellow,  A  Study  of.  J.  V.  Cheney,  Chaut. 
Lottery,  Last  Ditch  of  the,  CM. 
Luthardt,  Dr. ,  Recollections  of,  LQ,  July. 
Lyall,  Edna,  YM. 

Macdonald,  Sir  John  A.,  LH,  Black. 
MacHale,  Archbishop  John,  Rev.  F.  P.  Devine,  DR,  July. 
Magee,  Archbishop,  Canon  Macdonnell  on?  OW. 
Magic  Lantern  as  an  Aid  in  Teaching.  PhotoQ,  July. 
Magic  Lantern  Mission,  Mr.  Riley.  Help. 
Mankind,  Northern  Limit  of,  QQM. 
Manning,  Cardinal,  Interviewed,  Str,  July. 

On  Uie  Labor  Encyclical,   DR,  July. 
Marriage  and  Free  Thought.   FR 
MassachuseUs  Volunteer  Militia,  D.  M.  Taylor,  O. 
Melville  and  Leven  Memoirs,  ER,  July. 
Meran,  Mamiret  Howitt  on,  GW. 
Migration,  Our  Summer.  E.  Hungerford,  CM. 
Militia.  The  Massachusetts  Volunteer,  D.  M.  Taylor,  O. 
Mineral  Leases  and  Royalties  ScotR,  July. 
Mining  in  '40,  Oipe  Horn  and  Co{}perative,  CM. 
Mining,  Placer,  J.  P.  Reed,  Cos. 

Miracles,  On  Certain  Ecclesiastical,  Father  Ryder,  NC. 
3Ii8idi :  One  of  Africa's  Most  Powerful  Kings,  GGM. 

Missions: 

Day  Dawn  at  the  Hawaiian  Group,  MisR 

Prayer  and  Missionary  Work,  MisR 

Notes  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  MisH. 

Rev.  Lenuiel  Bissell,  MisH. 

Bishop  Bljrthe  ami  Church  Missionary  Society,  NH. 
Mississippi,  Controlling  the.  J  W.  Redway.  GGM. 
Mountains,  The  Literature  of  the  \Miito,  NEM. 

Morality: 

The  Morality  of  Nations,  W.  R.  Sorloy,  IJE,  July. 

Vice  and  luimorolity,  R  W.  Black,  LIE,  July. 
Morelli,  Giovanni,  QR  July. 

Morris  Wm.  and  his  **!fe>vs  from  Nowhere,**  NatR. 
Murray,  John,  Publisher  and  his  Friends,  QR  July;  ER,  July; 

ScotR,  July ;  LO.  July. 
Myths  and  Legends,  African.  H.  Chatelain.  Chaut 
Nansen,  Dr.,  Will  he  Succeed?    A.  W.Greely,  F. 
Nantucketers  and  their  Island,  HM. 
Nationalism,  The  Tyranny  of,  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage,  A. 
Navajo  Indians,  Head-Flattening  among  the,  PS. 
Navies'  United  States  and  Foreign: 

Running  the  Gauntlet  of  Rebel  Batteries,  F.  A.  Roe,  Ua 

History  o\  the  U.S. Frigate  **ConstituUon,'»  US. 

The  Gyroscope  and  Drift,  JM8I,  July. 

The  Value  of  Naval  Manoeuvres,  J.  R.Soley,  NAR 

Royal  and  Merchant  Navy  under  EUizabeth,  EH,  July. 


Disappearing  Guns  for  Battle-Ships,  USM. 

Naval  Prise  in  War,  USM. 
New  York,  Defence  of  the  Eastern  Approach  to,  US. 
New  York,  Greater,  Elmerson  Palmer,  NAR 
New  York,  Sketches  in  Madison  Square,  HM. 
New  2Sealand,  G.  M.  Grant,  Harp. 
Nihilists  in  Paris,  J.  H.  Rosney,  Harp. 
North  Pole,  A  New  Route  to  the.  Dr.  F.  Nansen,  F. 
Notes,  The  Oppression  of,  Agnes  Repplier,  AM. 
Old  Testament  Study.  LQ,  July. 
Oliphant.  Laurence,  ScotR,  July. 
Organic  Forms,  Origin  of,  Joseph  LeConte,  OM. 
"Orthodoxy  and  Liberty,"  CM. 
Oxford  Movement,  ChQ.  July:  LQ,  July. 


Pacifln  Region,  On  the  Relief  Map  of,  OM. 
Painters'  *^Palace  of  Pleasure,**  FR 
Paris,  Nihilists  in,  J.  H.  Rosney,  Harp. 
Paris,  The  Spartans  of,  Gen.  M.Read,  MAH. 

Pari  iamentary : 

The  Session  and  the  Government,  Black. 

The  Next  Parliament,  NC. 

The  Session :  lu  Domestic  Questions.  NatR 
Patriotian,  A  Plea  for,  Mary  E.  Blake,  I Jpp. 
Paul,  St.,  and  the  Roman  Law,  W.KBall,  CR 
Pauperism,  Prof.  Tucker.  AR 
Peel,  Sir  Robert.  QR  July. 
Penal  Laws,  W.  8.  Lilly,  DR,  July. 
Pensions  and  Patriotism,  G.B.Raum,  NAR 
Philistinism,  American,  A  Remedy  for,  NEM. 
Phcenicia,  Rawlin's  History  of,  ER,  July. 
Photographing  in  the  White  Mountains,  L.  Wallace,  O. 
Piccadilly,  Andrew  Lang,  Scrib. 
Pirates,  Some  Famous,  Tlghe  Hopkins,  NatR 
Piautus  and  his  Imitators,  OR  July. 
Pleasures  and  Pain,  Physical  Basis  of,  Mind,  July. 
Poetry  and  Philosophy,  Prof.  Dewey,  AR 
Politicians  as  Historians,  WR 

Politics: 

The  New  Political  Party,  Governor  of  Oraron,  NAR 
Independent  Party  and  Money  at  Coot,  R  RHaoaell,  A- 

Polo— IL,  Lawrence  Timnson,  O. 

Poor,  How  the.  Live,  W.M.CoUes,  Mur. 

Poor,  Our  Dealings  with  the.  Miss  O.  Hill,  Na 

Port-RoyaL  LQ,  July. 

Portugal,  tlie  Future  of,  O.  Crawfurd,  FR 

Postal  Congress  of  Vienna,  TR 

Poverty,  Hospital  of  Noble,  SunH. 

Prayer  Book,  Original  Bfanuscript  of,  ChQ,  July. 

Preaching  Politics,  D. W.C.Huntington,  HomR 

Press,  The^jBs  a  News  Gatherer,  W.  H.  Smith,  CM. 

Progress,  where  must  Lasting,  Begin?    E.C.Stanton,  A. 

Property,  Protection  to  Private,  from  Public  Attack,  NE 

Public  Life,  Does  it  Give  Long  Careers?    E,  P.  Clark,  F. 

Prison  Pen,  A  Rebel,  G.W.  Vrooman,  MWH. 

Prison  Science,  Leading  Principles  of  Modem,  LAH. 

Provence,  Play  in,  Joseph  Pennell,  CM. 

Provoost,  The  Right  Rev.  Samuel,  MAH. 

Psychic  Experiences,  Sara  A.  Underwood,  A. 

Psychology  of  Conception,  James  Sully,  Mon,  July. 

Psychology,  The  Problem  of,  E.  W.  Scripture,  Mind,  July. 

Pulpit  Power,  The  Elements  of,  R  M.  Sample,  HomR.    • 

Quaicerism,  Revival  of,  WR,  July. 

Railroad,  China's  First  Successful,  GGM. 

Railway,  The  Greathead  Underground,  S.  Steame,  F. 

Railways,  Should  the  Nation  own  the,  C.  W.  Davis,  A. 

Rain-Cloud,  Harnessing  the,  W.J.Grace  NAR 

Rawlinson,  Sir  Henry,  Miss  Howarth  on,  KO,  July;  His  Phoo 
nicia,  ER,  July. 

Research,  Abstract,  Relation  of,  to  Practical  Invention,  PS. 

Rest,  How  to,  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Hammond,  NAR 

Retrogression,  A  Decade  of,  Y.  K.  Wischneweesky,  A. 

Riders,  Some  American,  Col. T.A.Dodge,  Harp. 

Rivier,  Prof.,  Portrait  of,  JurR,  July. 

Rousseau's  Ideal  Household,  Mrs.  Andrew  Lang,  NatR 

Russia: 

The  Persecuted  Russian  Jews,  C.B.RKent,  NatR 

Russian  Persecution,  C.  N.  Barham,  WR 

Jewish  Colonization  and  Russian  Persecution,  NewR 

Sabbath  Light.  M.Friedmann,  JewQ,  July. 

St.  Cross  and  the  Hospitals  of  Noble  Poverty,  SunH. 

St.  Joseph,  Beginnings  of  the  City  of,  BiAH. 

Sala,  G.  A.,  Portraits  of,  Str,  July. 

Scartazzini*s  Prolegomeni  on  Dante,  ChQ,  July. 

Scheppler,  Louise,  Montyon  Prize  Heroine,  LH. 

Schloss,  Frankenburg,  HM, 

Schopenhauer  on  Kent,  W.  Caldwell,  Mind,  July. 

Schwab,  Michael,  Reply  to  Prof .  Lombroso,  Mou,  July. 

Science,  The  Practical  Outcome  of,  W.H.Smith,  PS. 

Scripture,  The  Inerrancy  of,  L.  J.Evans,  HomR 

Senate,  The  Reform  of  the,  W.  P.  Garrison,  AM. 

Shakespeare's  Plays,  M.  L.  Griflln,  IrM. 

Sherman,  General,  John  C.  Ropes,  AM. 

Shipping:  East  thix>ugh  the  Suez  Canal,  Mur. 

Shipping,  Subsides  to  American.  R.  B.  Simth,  NE. 

Silf^ward  Rowland,  C.W.Willard,  NEM. 

Slav,  The,  and  the  Indian  Empire,  C.B.Moore,    LIpp 

Slavery  as  Seen  by  a  Northern  Man  in  1844,  AF. 
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IStim,  "Se  bucil  Town  of,  T.A.  Jimvler,  Cos. 

VermoDt,  The  State  of,  Albert  Clark.  NEU. 

T««ut1us,  The  lAl«t  Rumbltngi  of,  OOH. 

VlKilantea,  of  Olifornlit.  Idaho,  uid  Uoalaok,  Harp. 

Vllla««  Conununlty,  Destruction  of,  W,  J.Aihley,  BcooR,  Julr- 

Vine,  BIr  J.Somere,  Tlo. 

Tlnet,  Alexandre.  Prof. Pollens,  AR 

Warfare,  The  Principle  of,  H.  HoITdiiiK,  Hon,  July. 

War  Office.  Brltiih:  Cenruslon  Wone  Confounded,  MC, 

War,  Tbe.-^me  Uapubllabed  HlMorv.  ChaB.A.Dana,  NAB. 

WaahlDKlon,  The  Moiber  of.  H.  D.  Teetor,  UWH. 

WaablDgrton,  The  8I*t«  of,  w.  p.  Prooser.  HWH. 

-i,  William,  a  New  Poet,  Grant  Allen,  FR 


Whitman,  Walt,  Krthdar  of,  H.L.Tnubel,  LIpp. 

Whitman,  Walt,  Poem  by,  LIpp. 

Whlttier,  J.G.,  HNC.  July. 

Wlllou«bt^,  miiabeOi.    Ed.WaUord  on,  OOF. 

Women  and  Women's  Work: 

Cooklns  a*  a  ProfeMloii  tor  Women,  HK 
The  Women'!  preae  Club  of  New  York,  Ooa. 
What  Women'!  Clubs  have  Done  tor  Women.  Chaut, 
Women  In  the  Penslop  ODlra,  Ella  L.  Doraey,  Chaut. 
The  iDdjaa  Wamea_ot  Dakota,  Kale  Ounes.  Chaut. 

mpbell,  A. 

D.  North,  pa 
Iff,  NAB. 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER,  1891. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


TtnEadof  ^^'^''^  ^'i^  ''Id  World  has  been  using  its 
tht  War  navies'  for  peace  manceuvrcB  and  intema- 
'"  '^*"'*  tional  picnicking,  in  the  New  World  war 
has  been  going  on  in  grim  earnest.  Late  in  August 
the  Congress ionalists  of  Chili  seem  to  have  decided 
that  the  hour  had  come  for  a  decisive  dash  on  Val' 
paraiso,  the  chief  port  and  Htronghold  of  the  Dictator 
Balmaceda.  The  arrival  of  the  two  ironclad  cruiserB 
expected  from  Europe  would  have  enabled  the  Dic- 
tator to  contend  on  more  even  terms  with  the  Con- 
greesionaliats.  upon  the  element  where  they  had  all 
along  been  supreme.  An  attempt  was  therefore 
made  to  force  a  decisive  battle  before  the  shipe  ar- 
rived. Valparaiso,  defended  by  heavily  armed  forts, 
was  invulnerable  against  direct  naval  attack.  The 
Congress ionalists  landed  every  available  fighting 
man  at  their  disposal  at  Concon,  about  ten  miles 
north  of  Valparaiso,  on  the  2lBt  of  August.  They 
were  attacked  by  the  Dictator  on  the  33d.  There 
'was  fierce  fighting,  20,U00  men  being  engaged  on 
each  side,  Tlie  Dictator  had  the  worst  of  it.  He 
was  dislodged  from  his  position,  and  driven  back- 
ward upon  the  city.  Tlien  he  rallied  his  shattered 
forces  under  cover  of  the  fire  of  his  forts,  and  made 
a  last  stand  at  Placilhi.on  the  38th.  The  carnage  is 
said  to  have  been  frightful.  Both  his  generals  were 
killed.  Very  little  quarter  was  asked,  or  granted. 
The  combatants  fought  with  cold  steel,  face  to  face, 
and  three  thousand  were  said  to  have  fallen.  Bal- 
tnaceda's  la^t  public  act  was  to  send  a  telegram  to 
Europe,  saying  that  he  had  gained  a.  complete  vic- 
tory, the  whole  of  the  Congressional  forces  having 
muTpndered  to  escape  utter  annihilation.  Hardly 
had  the  telegram  been  printed  in  the  newspapers 
before  the  final  blow  was  delivered  which  shattered 
bis  cause  into  irretrievable  ruin.  The  Manolicher 
tnagazine  rifie.  like  the  Chassepot  on  a  famous  oc- 
casion, did  wonders.  Balmaceda's  troops  fied  into 
tiie  city,  which  was  at  once  handed  over  to  the  for- 
eign admirals  in  the  harbor,  wlio  in  turn  handed 
it  over  to  the  conquerors.  Santia;^  soon  after  capit- 
ulated, and    Balmaceda,  a    hopeless    fugitive,  was 


believed  to  have  endeavored  to  cross  the  Andes  in 
mid-winter.  If  taken,  he  would  probably  have  been 
shot  Very  possibly  he  deserved  to  be  hanged.  Thus, 
at  least,  ends  the  civil  war  in  Chili.  By  some 
miracle,  the  foreign  warships  escaped  being  involved 
in  the  fighting,  although  on  one  occasion  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Waispite  is  reputed  to  have  threatened 
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to  bombard  Valparaiso  to  punish  a  shot  fired  at  one 
of  his  boats.  It  has  since  been  reported,  with  ap- 
parent authentic it}^,  that  Balmaceda  made  his 
escape  on  board  tbe  United  States  vessel  San 
Francisco,  through  the  kind  offices  of  Admiral 
Brown,  No  violation  of  neutrality  is  involved  in 
giving  asylum  to  political  refugees ;  and  Balma- 
ceda's escape  from  the  mob  is  doubtless  gratifying 
to  the  Junta. 
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It  ia  not  worth  while  to  attempt  to  pass 
J/'htCm.  ""^^   judgment  upon  the  merits  of  the 

Chilian  controverey.  Neither  aide  waa 
acting  under  forms  of  law.  The  President  was  near- 
ing  the  end  of  his  term,  and  the  Chilian  people  could, 
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it  has  been  urg^,  have  elected  a  new  government  op- 
posedtoliispolicy,  if  they  liad  chosen  to  do  bo.  That 
the  disaffected  Congreeaionalists  were  really  justified 
in  forcing  a  civil  war  that  has  almost  impoverished 
their  country,  is  yet  to  be  proved.  Nor  isitsoclearly 
evident  as  the  American  newspapers  assume,  that 
the  massee  of  the  people  were  in  sympathy  with  the 
revolt  That  the  opposition  drove  Balmaceda  to  the 
moat  high-handed  and  unconstitutional  proceedings 
is  perfectly  obvious ;  but  constitutions  are  made  for 
times  of  peace.  The  Congressional ista  included  most 
of  the  aristocratic  class,  and,  in  judging  of  the  news 
that  has  been  published,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  they  have  been  eminently  successful  in  coloring 
despatches,  operating  a  literary  bureau,  and  giving 
the  world  their  version  of  the  case.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  old-time  government  of  Chili 
has  been  an  oligarchy,  and  that  Balmaceda  is  the 
man  who  delivered  "  the  masses  "  from  the  oppressive 
rule  of  "the  classes."  His  reforms  in  the  early 
years  of  his  administration  were  of  the  most  sweep- 
ing and  salutary  character.  For  his  later  ttnranny 
we  have  no  wish  to  apologize.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  in  the  future  to 
heap  extravagant  praise  upon  the  successful  party 
when  it  is  clearly  shown  that  they  bad  sufficient  cause 
for  plunging  dieir  country  into  a  desperate  and 
destructive  war. 

r*»  uiiit*ii  ^'*  comments  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
statn     American  press  have  shown   a    A\-rong' 

out  cum.  tieadedness  and  a  perversity  that  again 
fully  justify  the  Eui-opean  criticism  that  American 


newspapers  can  always  be  relied  upon  to  attack  the 
foreign  policy  of  their  own  government.  Many  of 
the  most  prominent  journals  of  the  country  have, 
since  the  triumph  of  the  Congressional  party  in  Chili, 
accused  the  administration  at  Washington  of  par- 
tiality towards  Balmaceda  in  interfering  with  the 
Itata's  bold  violation  of  our  neutrality  laws,  and 
of  grave  impropriety  in  declining  to  recogniee  the 
insurgentaat  an  early  stage  in  tlie  war.  Not  a  little 
loose  and  arrogant  gossip  has  been  afloat  to  the  effect 
that  the  United  States  would  liave  to  account  to  the 
new  Chilian  authorities  for  its  conduct  during  the 
struggle.  It  is  bad  enough  for  the  busy  emissaries 
and  shrewd  mercantile  allies  of  the  Junta  to  give 
currency  to  such  offensive  talk.  But  for  American 
newspapers  to  take  their  tone  from  these  emissaries 
and  attack  the  perfectly  honorable  and  absolutely 
impartial  courae  their  own  government  has  pursued, 
is  at  once  disgraceful  and  disgusting.  Our  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  been  prompt,  tactful,  and  just  in 
ite  entire  treatment  of  the  Cliilian  question.  Its 
dealings  were  naturally  with  the  actual  government. 
so  long  as  it  held  sway.  It  is  trivial  and  absurd 
to  pretend  that  Balmaceda's  was  not  tlie  actual 
government  until  the  events  of  the  closing  days 
of  August  completed  his  downfall.  There  were 
a  score  of  reasons  why  European  powers  should 
have  recognized  the  American  Cimfederacy,  for 
every  single  valid  argument  in  favor  of  an  earlier 
recognition  of  the  Chilian  insurgents.  It  would 
have  been  improper  for  our  government  to  have 
permitted  Balmaceda  to  draw  upon  the  United  States 
in  any  way  for  aid  and  comfort ;  but  it  would  have 
been  still  more  improper  t'l  have  allowed  the  insur- 
gent" to  do  so.  Those  who  complain  that  our 
government  has  been  dilatory  should  at  least  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  ours  was  the  first  of  the  im- 
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portant  powprs  of  the  world  to  reco^iz«  the  new 
Chilian  goTemment  and  establish  ofHcial  relations 
with  it,  Germany  was  aecond,  following  the 
United  States  by  one  day. 

It  IB  another  just  ground  of  complaint 
Mr  Emu.    •*P''°Bt  the  newspapers  of   this   country 

that  they  should  have  been  so  ready  to 
take  up  the  looee  accusations  brought  b^  interested 
persona  against  our  Minister  to  Chili,  Mr.  Patrick 
Egao.  Hr.  Egan's  appointment  in  the  first  place 
was  fairly  open  to  criticism.  There  were  reasons  for 
thinking  it  unwise,  although  it  was  in  no  sense 
scandalous  or  diarepulable.  But  it  does  not  as  yet 
clearly  appear  that  Mr.  Egan  haa  either  done  any- 
thing or  omitted  to  do  anything,  as  our  accredited 
representative  at  Santiago,  tiiat  should  make  him 
subject  to  floods  of  abuse  here  at  home,  just  at  the 
very  moment  whei^  American  interests  would  obvi- 
ously be  served  by  a  friendly  and  cordial  tone  towards 
our  own  government.  There  will  be  ample  time  to 
call  Mr.  Egan  to  a  reckoning  when  the  first  crisis 
of  a  governmental  upheaval  in  Chili  is  past,  and 
when  some  definite  wrong-doing  is  reeponiiibly  al- 
leged against  the  American  Minister,  A  minister's 
position  is  always  very  difficult  under  such  circum- 
stances. Mr.  Egan  was  accredited  to  the  Balmaceda 
gOTemment,  and  it  was  bis  duty  to  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  that  government  so  long  as  it  contin- 
ued to  be  the  ruling  authority  in  Chili.  Let  no  real 
misconduct  on  Mr. Egan's  part  be  covered  up;  but 
on  the  other  liand,  let  there  be  an  end  of  reckless 
calumny.  Even  so  ret^pectable  a  journal  as  Harper's 
Weekly  attacks  Mr.  Egan  with  much  energy,  simply 
because,  as  it  declares,  "  he  stands  suspected  "  of  cer- 
tain things.  It  is  taken  for  granted,  seemingly, 
that  Mr.  Egan  is  guilty  of  everything  that  hia  worst 
inaligners  have  ever  been  able  to  circulate  about  hitn 
in  the  form  of  "suspicions. "  Is  it  not  rather  late  in 
the  day  to  rake  up  wholly  unproven  and  substantially 
disproven  stories  adverse  to  Mr.  Egan's  honesty  as 
treasurer  of  the  League  at  Dublin? 

WmHcBi/on  ^*"  almost  ten  years  the  American  hog 
0/ tilt /"xr- has  been  a  subject  of  grave  diplomacy. 
(ran  Hog  The  Continental  countries  have  arbitrarily 
excluded  pork  of  American  production,  upon  the 
pretence  that  it  is  more  likely  than  European  pork 
to  be  diseased  with  trichinfe.  Our  government  has 
long  endeavored  to  convince  Germany  and  France 
that  these  suspicions  were  false,  and  that  the  A  meri  - 
can  hog  is  In  no  sense  inferior  to  his  kind  In  other 
lands.  In  fact,  it  has  been  argued,  upon  apparently 
sound  evidence,  that  American  pork  is  less  frequently 
diseased  than  European.  But  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests of  Euro|)e  were  so  bitterly  averse  to  a  renewal 
of  American  competition  in  thene  kinds  of  meat 
(that  we  like  so  much  better  to  export  than  to  eat 
ourselves),  that  foreign  govemmeuLs  ivmained  oli- 
durate,  Tlie  last  Congress,  however,  hit  u|M>n  an 
efficacious  mode  of  retaliation.  Tlie  President  was 
authorized  at  his  discretion  to  sust)eud  tlie  importa- 
tiuDof  any  unwholesome  foods,  drugs,  or  adulterated 


beverages ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  system  of  inspec- 
tion was  adopted,  to  be  applied  to  all  exports  of 
American  meat.  European  governments  were  invited 
to  examine  into  the  scientific  thoroughness  of  this 
inspection,  and  accordingly  to  rescind  their  hostile 
prohibitions.  Concurrently  they  were  given  to  un- 
derstand that  if  their  arbitrary  discrimination 
against  this  country's  products  were  continued,  the 
President  would  doubtless  find  grounds  for  ordering 
the  esclusiOQ  from  America  of  various  European 
products.  Germany  has  now  absolutely  rescinded 
her  measures  against  American  pork,  and  France 
will  not  delay  much  longer.  Ministers  William 
Walter  Phelps  and  Whitelaw  Reid  have  labored  tor 
this  end  with  much  assiduity.  The  commercial 
object  at  stake  is  very  considerable. 


Amtiicnn  ^''"^'^  comment  haa  been  aroused  by  Mr. 
Hmai      Bishop's  very  remarkable  exposition,  in 

Station!,  jiig  American  REVIEW  OP  Reviews  for  la.'it 
month,  of  the  strategic  importance  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  Since  the  publication  of  that  article  the 
Prince  Consort,  John  O.  Dominis,  has  died,  and 
there  has  been  no  little  uneasiness  in  political  and 
diplomatic  circles  at  Honolulu.  The  necessity  is 
clear  for  a  vigorous  renewal  of  the  negotiations  by 
our  government  for  the  acquisition  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor as  an  American  naval  station.  The  return  of 
]klr.  Fred  Douglass  from  Hayti,  and  the  appointment 
of  his  successor,  have  called  conspicuous  attention 
to  the  history  of  the  attempts  to  secure  an  American 
coaling  aud  naval  station   in  the  West  Indies.     It 
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is  Dot  BO  very  importAnt  wlietlier  Admiral  Gliemrdi 
and  the  Stat«  Department  treated  Miaiater  £)ouglass 
with  due  coDBideratioa  or  not  Neither  is  it  a  mat 
ter  of  absorbing  public  interest  whether  Mr.  Doug- 
lass was  effective  or  inetTective  in  connection  with 
the  negotiatioDB  for  the  Mole  St.  Nicholas  But  it 
is  of  the  highest  consequence  that  our  government 
should  penist  Id  its  purpose  to  acquire  a  satisfactory 
harbor  somewhere  in  these  outlying  islands,  that 
occupy  BO  strategic  a  place  relatively  to  our  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  seaboard  and  to  the  Nicaragua  Canal, 
Patriotic  Americans,  regardless  of  party,  should 
strongly  support  the  govemnient  in  this  policy  that 
looks  to  the  purchase  of  suitable  ni 


Amtrican  ^''  ^'**'^'  writing  in  the  English  edition 
foiicnant  of  the  Review  of  Revikws,  has  the  fol 
'  lowing  remarks  to  make  concerning  the 
American  foreign  policy  and  the  American  harvests : 
"  The  United  States  of  America  have  decided 
deHnitely  not  to  allow  Pearl  Harbor  to  slip  from 
their  grasp.  Pearl  Harbor  will  be.  in  tlieir  hands, 
the  Malta  of  the  Pacific.  They  concluded  last  month 
a  reciprocity  treaty  with  Spain,  which  gives  them 
virtual  possession  of  Cuba  for  alt  commercial  pur- 
poses. Hayti  will  sooner  or  later  come  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  In  Behring's  Sea,  BritiKh  and 
American  gunboats  are  enforcing  a  close  time  for 
the  seals.     At  any  moment  a  joint  intervention  may 


be  precipitated  in  Chill.  Every  additional  warship 
that  floats  the  star  spangled  banner  at  her  peak  in- 
creases the  urgency  of  the  establishment  of  a  good 
undeistanding  that  may  hereafter  ripen  into  a  good 
working  and,  if  need  be,  a  Qghting  alliance  betn'een 
the  two  branches  of  the  English -speaking  race  in  the 
Western  hemisphere.  Thesuggeetion,  no  doubt,  will 
scare  the  older  people  both  in  the  empire  and  the 
republic.  But  nothingwould  exciteso  much  enthu- 
siasm among  the  younger  men  than  such  a  practical 
mode  of  healing  the  breach  tliat  has  existed  since 
the  days  of  George  III. 

"At  present,  however,the  Americans  are  not  think, 
ing  of  political  or  naval  supremacy  so  much  as  of  the 
commercial  ascendency  which  nature  this  year 
seems  to  be  offering  them  with  both  bands,  A 
veritable  famine  has  smitten  the  quondam  granary 
of  Europe.  Russia,  confronted  with  absolute  lack 
of  bread  for  her  teeming  millions  of  peasants,  has 
forbidden  the  export  of  rye,  and  turns  anxiously 
westward  for  some  substitute  for  her  failing 
crops.'  Germany,  deprived  of  her  usual  supply 
from  Russia,  looks  also  across  the  Atlantic  for 
breadstuffs.  Here  in  England,  the  summer  has 
been  unusually  wet.  In  India,  a  drought,  happily 
not  so  severe  as  at  one  time  seemed  protable, 
threatens  to  deprive  millions  of  their  scanty  sub- 
sistence, America  teems  with  plenty,  and  her  in- 
genious  sons  have  discovered  how  to  make  it  rain  to 
order  by  successive  explosions  of  dynamite.  Even 
without  this,  an  unusually  bountiful  harvest  enables 
her  to  offer  the  surplus  of  her  fields  to  the  other 
hemisphere.  It  is  calculate  that  1.50,000, 000  bushels 
of  wheat  will  cross  the  Atlantic  this  autumn.  The 
American  farmer  rejoices  that  at  last  he  is  about  to 
escape  from  hisdifficulties.  In  this  prosperity,  Man. 
itoba  and  the  Canadian  Northwest  will  have  their 
full  share.     But  for  the  harvest  of  the  New  World, 
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the  Old  World  this  year  wonlii  stand  a  gi^at  chance 
of  starring. " 

ji^        The  results  of  the  recent  Canadian  censua 

Canadian  have  DOt  only  occasioned  keen  disap- 
"*"*'  pointment  throuRhout  the  Dominion,  but 
they  have  also  affected  profoundly  the  political  sit- 
uation. It  had  been  supposed  that  the  population 
of  Canada  was  well  beyond  five  millions.  The  offi- 
cial agures  make  it  only  4. 833.344.  In  1681  it  was 
4,334.810)  and  the  increase  of  the  decade  is  there- 
fore le«s  than  half  a  million.  With  a  greater  area 
than  that  of  the  United  States,  with  vast  natural 
reaourcee.  with  abundance  of  land  offered  on  the 
most  favorable  terms. with  heavy  expeoditurefl.  direct 
and  indirect,  for  the  encouragement  of  immigration, 
Canada  has  gained  not  one  twenty-fifth  as  many 
people  in  the  last  ten  years  as  has  the  neighboring 
republic.  While  the  United  Slates  have  been  ear- 
nestly discussing  ways  to  diminish  the  enormous 
influx  of  population,  Canada  haa  been  spending 
money  and  effort  to  induce  migrating  Europeans  to 
settle  north  of  the  intemational  boundary  line. — 
with  the  discouraging  result,  aa  now  appears,  that 
more  people  hare  migrated  from  Canada  to  the 
United  States  in  the  decade  than  have  gone  to  Can- 
ada from  all  sources.  An  increase  of  31  per  cent,  in 
the  United  States,  as  shown  last  year  by  Mr,  Porter's 
census,  was  generally  criticised  an  being  impoesibly 
small,  and  as  indicating  an  incomplete  enumeration. 
From  30  to  85  per  cent,  has  been  the  ordinary  decen- 
nial gain  of  the  United  States.  But  Canada,  with 
everything  seemingly  in  favor  of  a  larger  rate  of 
gain  than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  has  grown 
only  by  11.5  per  cent.  Even  the  mother  country, 
England,  after  losing  so  constantly  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  emigration,  has  for  several  decades  shown 
a  net  average  increase  ot  about  H  percent,  for  each 
ten  years.  Under  the  circumstances  Canada's  de- 
liberate and  expensive  attempts  to  secure  a  rapid 
growth  of  population  must  be  pronounced  the  n)oat 
dismal  failure  that  history  records. 

It  is  on  record  that  more  than  1,000,000  immi- 
grants arrived  in  the  Dominion  in  the  ten  years  now 
ended.  The  net  gain  of  population  by  natural  ixi< 
crease,  apart  from  Inmiigration,  ought  in  Canada  to 
have  been  nearly  8  per  cent  per  nonuni.  or  fully 
1,300.000  in  the  decade.  Some  iif  the  Australasian 
colonies,  with  attractions  far  more  dubious  than 
those  that  Canada  has  to  offer,  are  growing  at  a  rate 
about  teu  times  as  high.  Instead  of  the  6,400,000 
people  that  Canada  ought  to  have,  by  the  most  con- 
servative methods  of  calculation,  when  immigration 
and  ordinary  increase  are  computed,  she  can  fin<l 
only  4,800.000.  What  has  become  of  the  1.600,000? 
The  conclusion  would  seem  irresistible  that  about 
one  fourth  of  the  population  of  Canada  has  drifted 
across  the  border  into  the  United  States  within  ten 
years.  This  niovement  has  nut  only  drawn  the 
greater  part  of  the  immigrants,  but  has  also  includetl 
BO  many  native-bom  Canadians  as 
Dumbers  to  more  than  half  the  nat 
the  population  ot  the  country. 


OnOBwx/M^"^'''"^'^"'*"^'""'*  impressive,  by  way 
SWw  of  of  contrast,  than  tlie  papulation  figures 
tM  Int.  ^j  jjj^  |.^^  ^j  commonwealths  in  the 
northernmost  tier  of  the  Uniteil  States.  Extraordi- 
nary OS  the  statement  may  appear  at  ftret,  it  is  true 
that  the  mere  gains  of  a  decade  in  this  row  of  States 
bordering  on  Canada  amount  to  more  than  Canada's 
total  population.  The  Canadian  maritime  provinces 
—New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island— have  actually  lost  population  since  the  cen- 
sus of  1881.  white  tlie  New  England  States  have 
gained  some  20  per  cent.  The  great  provinces  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec  have  gained  only  about  0.5 
per  cent.— barely  800. 000  people  in  both.  New  York's 
gain  was  about  900,000,  Pennsylvania's  was  nearly 
1,000.000.  Ohio's  waa  nearly  500,000.  Indiana's  was 
more  than  200. 000,  IlHnois'a  T50.000,Michigan's400.- 
000,  Wisconsin's  370.000,  Minnesota's520,000.  Man- 
itoba has  made  the  most  rapid  Canadian  gain— front 
66,000  in  1881  to  154,000  in  1801.  But  North  Da- 
kota, just  across  the  line,  which  had  less  than  37.000 
in  1880.  had  attained  to  nearly  187.000  in  1800.  while 
South  Dakota  had  increased  from  88,000  to  328,000. 
Montana  from 80,000  to  132,000,  Wyoming  from  20.- 
000  to  60,000,  Idahofrom  32,000  to  84, 000,  and  Wash- 
ington from  7,^,000  to  850,000.  Either  New  York  or 
Petmsylvania  has  considerably  more  people  than  the 
whole  of  Canada,  while  those  two  States,  with  Ohio 
andlllinoi.s.  have  more  than  four  timesthe  Domin- 
ion's population. 

Decline  of   ^^^  ^^^  three  fifths  of  the  Canadian 

CooatHan    increase  has  been  in  the  cities,  and  nearly 

'""    '•'  another  fifth  has   been  in  villages    and 

towns  of  from  l.tOO  to  5000  people.     Canada  is  not 


>wn  bar>]ly  a  bt 
iway.  If  you 
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a  couDti7  of  large  cities  or  of  highljr  dereloped  in- 
dustries. Fanning  is  its  principal  business :  and  yet 
it  would  seem  to  liave  added  almost  nothing  in  the 
decade  to  its  total  farming  population.  The  forty- 
eeven  "cities  "  of  Canada  (a  population  of  5000  be- 
ing requisite  for  tliis  category)  hare  grown  in  total 
population  from  73l,S10  to  1,030,350.— an  average 
increase  of  more  than  40  per  cent.  The  fortj-three 
"towns"  (population  from  3000  to  5000)  have  in- 
creased from  115,147  to  163,347,  also  a  gain  of  more 
than  40  per  cent  The  eighty-three  Tillages,  having 
from  1500  to  8000  people  each,  contain  an  aggre- 
gate population  of  175,639,  which  has  increased,  in 
ten  years,  32.000,  the  average  gain  being  about  23 
j>er  cent  Tlie  cities  and  places  liaving  1900  or 
more  people  comprised  33  per  cent,  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  Canada  in  1881.  while  in  1891  they  exceed 
30  per  cent.  Their  average  increase  hoe  been  38  per 
cent,  while  that  of  the  remaining  population  has 
been  only  S,5  per  cent  That  is  to  say.  the  whole 
rural  population,  including  all  villages  of  less  than 
1500  people,  haa  only  grown  from  3,334.600  in  1881 
to  8,453.000  in  1S91,— and  it  is  probable  that  the 
whole  of  this  small  growth  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Tillages  of  from  750  to  1500  people. 

Faiiuncf  ^^  ^^  P"^^  decade  a  continuous  and 
tin  Maiiorni  strikingly  bold  attempt  haa  been  made  by 
"'  the  Canadian  government,  through  such 
means  as  enormous  railway  subsidies,  protective  tar- 
iffs, and  assistance  to  immigration,  to  build  up  Can- 
ada as  an  independent  economic  community.  Tlie 
so-called  national  policy  has  i>een  pursued  in  heroic 
deSaoce  of  all  the  natural  laws  thtft  governed  the 
situation.  Five  millions  of  Canadians  are  scattered 
along  four  thousand  milee  of  boundary  line.  Nearly 
all  of  them  live  within  a  few  miles  of  that  line. 
A  nation  of  sixty-fiTe  millions  of  people  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  artiilcial  barrier.  The  five  millions 
can  thrive  only  in  such  degree  as  they  can  enter 
freely  into  the  commercial  system  of  their  own  con- 
tinent If  the  trade  barriers  were  removed,  men 
and  capital  would  freely  flow  into  the  great  unde- 
veloped North.  So  long  as  the  barriers  are  main- 
tained, Canada  will  drive  away  her  best  blood,  in- 


stead of  stimulating  gn 
development  The  ( 
have,  in  these  census  fif 
a  sufficient  argument  t 
early  defeat  of  the  { 
and  a  new  election. 

CenaHlan  from  tlieevi' 
»™'^*  dence  thai 
the  economic  and  com- 
mercial policy  of  tl 
late  Sir  John  Macdon 
has  failed  to  promote  ( 
dian  development,  an 
been  a  hugely  expenei 
take,  the  recent  pai 
cloaurea  of  corruption 
places  would  be  enoug 
temporarily  the  balant 
ties.  The  people  of  t 
States,  however,  cannoi 
assume  any  lofty  or  i 
tone  in  allusion  to  thi 
at  Ottawa.  In  both 
there  is  essential  h< 
soundness  in  the  j 
masses ;  and  sooner 
wrong-doing  is  expc 
public  virtue  triumphs, 
has  now  turned  on  the 
is  searching  with  pc 
vision  to  discover  ever 
trace  of  rascality.  The 
of  recrimination  and 
reckoning  are  full  of  hu' 
but  they  clear  the  atmc 

Ho-  W,  OU  "^^  ^^^  *>' 

agination  of  men.     In 
Old  World  things  go  on 
much  the  same,  in  spite  of    ' 
crop  failures.    With  actual    ' 
starvation    eatablisiied 


RORKlFIEn    AT 

IK  CAW- 
Toronto  Qrip. 

Southern  Russia.  M.  Pobedonoetzeff  iias  been  hold- 
ing a  general  council  of  war  of  the  Holy  Orthodox 
Church  at  Moscow,  which  has  decided  that  energetic 
measures  must  be  taken  in  order  to  extirimte  the 
Stundist  heresy.  Tliat  Is  to  say,  this  infatuated 
Laud  of  the  nineteenth  century  seizes  the  moment 
when  Russia  is  overtaken  by  famine  to  innugumtea 
peraecution  on  the  pious  men  aud  women  who.  in 
the  midst  of  the  tribulations  of  this  life,  liave  fi)und 
consi)lation  in  spiritual Cliristianitj-.  Theexodusof 
the  Jews  goes  on.  Pobedonoetzeff -Pham  oh  hardena 
his  heart,  and  the  plagues  will  not  fail  to  follow. 
An  Intemationnl  I^hor  Conference  at  Brussels  de- 
velopeil  into  a  Socialist  Conpress  {imclaiming  war 
against  capitalism.  Tlie  jiilgrim  F«asoa  has  set  in 
at  I»urdes  with  tlie  customari-  miracles:  aud  at 
Treves,  in  the  centre  of  sceptical  Oennauv,  a  mill- 
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ordinary  eclipse  is  to  be  found  in  the  eiceediogly 
frank  and  candid  speecli  wliich  lie  made  at  Plyni 
outh  on  August  lOtli,  when  he  proclaimed  his  in 
t«ntioD  to  establish  county  councils  in  Ireland  next 
year  These  councils  are  not  to  control  the  police, 
but  tliey  are  to  control  the  local  tajtation.  and  suc- 


B  BOLT  COAT  . 


itm  devout  peasants  have  been  passing  in  endless  I 
procMiion  through  the  Cathedral  to  gaze  in  adoring  i 
homage  upon  the  shreda  and  tatters  of  the  Holy  i. 
Coat,  for  which  they  believe,  nineteen  centuries  ago,  ^ 
the  Roman  soldiers  cast  lots  at  the  foot  of  tlieCroas.  V 
"  "Tis  a  strange  world,  my  masters ! "  ' 

*f  Dillon  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  O'Brien  have  made 
onriWr.  w.  several  Speeches  since  their  release  (to 
"  which  Mr.  Pamell  has  replied), which,  al- 
though unsatisfactory  enough  as  explanationa  of 
their  wobbling  when  Mr.  Pamell  was  depoeed,  are 
quite  clear  and  explicit  as  to  their  determination  to 
offer  the  would-be  dictator  of  Ireland  an  uncompro- 
miaing  oppoeition.  The  Freeman's  Journal  has  de- 
serted Mr,  Pamell,  and  now  the  only  hope  of  the 
«nemy  is  to  enlist  the  old  prejudice  against  Catholi- 
cism and  priestcraft  in  support  of  the  cause  of  the 
«o-reepondent  Considering  that  the  Irish  priest- 
hood reluctantly  followed  the  lead  of  tiie  English 
Nonconformista  in  the  matter,  the  attempt  is  more 
than  usually  disreputable.  So  far  from  the  discom- 
fiture of  Mr.  Pamell  being  a  proof  of  tiaocrdotal  des- 
potism, hie  triumph  would  have  been  a  demonstra- 
tion that  the  elementary  moral  principles  which 
churches  exist  to  teach  liad  as  little  hold  upon  the 
Irish  people  as  they  have  upon  thoee  supporters  of  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  who  admit  that  he  is  an  adulterer  and 
a  perjured  liar,  but  who  still  maintain  that  he  is  a  fit 
and  proper  person  to  make  laws  for  a  Christian  land. 

Mr.  Balfour,  who  a  few  short  weeks  ago 
"ftofH^B,'  ^'**   ^''*   popular   idol   of   the   Unionist 

party,  is  now  a  "  suspect, "  and  for  the  last 
month  baa  berai  the  mark  for  more  censure  in  the 
Tory  press  than  any  other  statesman  in  tlie  Eiupire. 
dot  ezcepiiug  Mx.  Pamell.    The  cause  for  this  extra- 
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V4**»i\  to  th«  power*  of  the  exictingcoaoty  authorities, 
wh^i  are  almost  exclusivHy  laodlorcUi.  Mr.  Balfour 
in  niH  NAnicuiDe,  but  he  sees  the  oecessity  for  doiog 
HiimethlnK  to  give  his  IrUh  chlUlren  practical  train- 
Iriic  In  the  reMpoDsible  duties  of  administration  ;  and 
lH*ing  lx)ld  and  resolute,  and  withal.  If  it  may  be 
whls|N*nHl,  somewhat  under  tlie  influence  of  Mr. 
(/haml)erUiln  In  these  matters,  the  experiment  is  to 
lie  made.  Hence  a  Kr<*<it  hullabaUx)  in  the  Unionis't 
ranks,  not  altogether  without  cause.  Nor  was  that 
hubbub  In  the  least  allayed  bec^iuse  of  the  hint  that 
there  Is  to  Ix*  some  measure  of  minority  representa- 
tion. Mr,  Balfcnir's  pro|KSMMl  bill  for  the  further 
disestablishment  of  the  English  garrison  in  Ireland 
is  Mumtetl  as  a  wantim  concc^ssion  to  Radicalism, 
and  it  would  not  l>e  In  the  least  surprising  if  the 
bill  were  smothereil  in  the  Ix)rds.  The  second  cham* 
l)er  seems  to  have  l>een  creattnl  for  the  express  pur- 
|>ose  of  making  the  government  of  Ireland  by  Eng- 
land im(M)ssible.  Mr.  Forster  discovered  this  in  1880 ; 
Mr  liiilfour  may  And  it  out  in  1892. 

HiMia  sw^  Immense  excitement  has  lieen  occasioned 
r*«        in    every    comer    of    Europt^    by   sensa- 

Dmr^antnn.  ^^^^^^^\  re|X)rts  to  the  effei^t  tliat  the  Dar- 
danelles ijUMtion  is  likely  to  prei'ipitaU*  war.  Russia,  • 
in  the  |mst  twenty  years,  has  been  actpiiring  an  im- 
|H>rt4int  fle(«t  iu  the  Black  Sea.  Her  long  Pact  fle- 
et tast  front i(T  has  Unm  growing  in  importaucyC,  and 
she  is  mon*  and  more  eager  for  frt»e  acceBs  by  water 
{\\m\  her  Black  Hea  porta  to  her  Baltic  frtmtier  on 
th(^  Wt«st  and  her  Siberian  coast  on  the  East.  But 
Hhe  luM  long  lxH>n,  by  international  agreement,  for- 
bidden the  free  and  unrestricttnl  ))as8age  of  the  Bos- 
phorus  and  the  I'^anlanelles.  Irately  the  Sultan  seems 
t4>  have  iH^niHHlei!  a  largt»r  measure  of  freetlom  for  tlie 
|tH8sagt«  itf  Russian  war- vessels;  and  Russians  ene- 
mies art*  dtvlaring  that  a  descent  nyion  Constantino- 
ple is  metUtattnl.  Hent^  the  false  rejxirt  that  EUig- 
land  had  m^iitHl  and  wtis  fortif>'iug  an  island  in  the 
MtHliterram^an,  msir  theentranct*  to  the  I>an1anelle6, 
was  i|uickly  aixvpted  as  fact  and  as  indicating  a 
warlike  disixisitiim.  While  the  existent^  of  great 
anuit^  and  of  iuternatimml  jtNiUnisies  makes  it  (xis- 
sible  that  **the  next  gn»«t  war"  may  bt>  preiMpitate<i 
by  the  smallt*st  iuoidout,  it  is  not  tnie  that  the  pn^- 
ent  status  i\t  R\)ssia  at  l\nistantiui>ple  is  likely  to 
make  serious  tnuible,  S^x^ner  or  later,  doubtless, 
Russia  will  aiNpun^  the  right  to  uavigiue  freely,  in 
tuut»s  \4  peatv,all  the  dtvp  water  |MissAg\^  that  form 
l^arts  \4  the  utHH'ti^ary  nnite  fr\^m  tuie  of  her  sea- 
|x\rts  to  aiu^her,  and  this  can  U«  ix'rmitttHl  u|xui 
terms  that  will  mU  eudaugt^r  British  interests  in  the 
Orient.  Tl^e  innen»u*it  fact  is  lliat  the  i^xar  divs 
u^^  want  war;  and  that  it  is  he  who  iutemU  to 
ktvp  the  peaw  ivf  Kurv^jxv 

y^,^^^  Ni^  tuuv.  but  n»ai\y  tiuuv*,  iu  the  last 
4**w      uHUith.  ex'xHi  the  nu^it    wln^ment   Russ^v- 

♦»*«'>*##.  |4>^4m  iu  t^iri>(X'  uufcit  hax-e  thauke^l  Inxl 
f\\r  the  i>ar  \»f  R\i:s>ia,  The  t»\euts  v>f  tlie  j^ist  two 
UHUUhH  have  hixnight  h\>«»e  to  tho  \h)lK^  nximl  ilie 
(a\t  that  U>e  |w«ai>»  i^  th«*  ^v^rKl  lu^  m  il*e  hau\b 


of  Alexander  HI.  ;  and  fortunately  it  could  not  be 
intrusted  to  safer  keeping.  The  extraordinary  dem- 
onstrations of  enthusiasm  with  which  the  officers  of 
the  French  fleet  have  been  received  at  St.  Petersburg 
and  Moscow  would  have  been  serious  indeed  were 
it  not  that  the  policy  of  Russia  is  directed  by  a 
strong  and  silent  sovereign  who  recognizes  simply, 
but  in  all  sincerity,  that  he  is  called  by  God  to 
maintain  peace  in  Europe.  Imagine  John  Bright 
on  the  Russian  throne,  and  you  can  understand  some- 
thing of  the  determination  with  which  Alexander 
UI.  discharges  his  appointed  task  as  peace-keeper  of 
the  Continent.  Much  as  we  may  deplore  the  per- 
secuting policy  by  which  M.  Pobedonostzeff  has 
disgraced  the  present  reign,  neither  the  May  laws 
against  the  Jews,  nor  the  attempted  suppression  of 
the  Protestant  Revival,  should  for  a  moment  blind 
us  to  the  fact  that  it  is  an  incalculable  benefit  to 
Europe  that  the  power  of  vetoing  war  is  vested  in 
the  hands  of  the  man  who  perhaps,  of  all  others,  is 
most  resolute  for  peace.  If  the  young  Nicholas  sat 
on  the  throne  of  his  father,  the  peace  of  Europe 
would  not  be  worth  six  months'  purchase 

Every  one  is  delighted  that  France  should 
^ofFnmcif  ^  humored.     She  has  sulked  so  long  in 

the  comer,  eating  her  heart  out  in  sullefi 
discontent,  that  for  sheer  sympathy  and  compassion 
it  is  well  that  she  should  be  warmly  welcomed  when 
she  once  more  ventures  out  into  the  society  of  her 
equals.  As  she  can  never  again  have  the  reality  of 
that  power  which  she  so  misused  in  the  past,  we  are 
all  only  too  glad  to  allow  her  the  consolation  of  its- 
semblance.  But  of  course  it  is  only  a  semblance. 
The  French  Foreign  Office,  whatever  amicable  ar- 
rangement they  may  have  effected  for  mutual  sup- 
port in  China,  is  under  no  mistake  as  to  the  absur- 
dity of  the  popular  delusion  that  France  has  an  ally 
in  Russia  for  the  furtherance  of  her  aggressive  de- 
signs on  (^rmany.  There  is  no  government  in  Eu- 
rope outside  the  Triple  Alliance  that  would  offer  a 
more  stem  and  effective  opposition  to  any  attempt 
to  reciner  the  Uist  provinces  than  that  of  Russia. 
France  is  tranquil,  and  professes  to  desire  peace. 
Tlierefore  the  Czar  extends  a  cordial  greeting  to  his 
effusive  visitors.  But  let  France  propose  to  make 
"war,  and  she  will  be  verv  nidelv  awakened.  The 
Czar«  no  doubt,  thinks  that  France  is  all  the  more 
easily  ke(>t  in  hand  if  she  is  humored  a  little.  Therein 
he  is  right.  And  in  this  matter  the  British  gov- 
ernment is  of  the  same  opinion.  The  extraofdinarr 
demonstratiiuis  at  Quebec,  where  the  French  Cana- 
dian subjei^is  of  the  <Jueen  accorded  to  a  French 
siiuadrxm  as  \«*am\  and  enthusiastic  a  welcome  as 
tJwt  which  Admiral  Gervais  received  at  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Mi^!i>(x>w,  meant  just  about  as  much  or  as 
little.  To  listen  to  the  s^vtvhes  in  ijoebec,  people 
wtHiUi  inuiA^ine  that  the  Frvnch  republic  expected 
to  h\>i>t  tlie  tTi<.\>U*r  tnn.'e  nu^re  upi^a  the  Heights  ol^ 
AbraluHm.  But  of  <.\Hirse  that  is  just  as  ridicukms 
as  the  nvHii«  tliac  AWxamler  III.  will  for  a  moment 
etuxHin^ce  any  attem(it  to  ivca(ttun?  Alsace  ami 
Ix^rraine, 
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Tiitfram/i  ^*  cordial  welcome  extended  to  the 
Fitttat  French  fleet  at  Portsmouth  last  month 
Portamauth.  ^^  ^^  excellent  illustration  of  democratic 
diplomacy  and  popular  tact.  There  ia  not  an  officer 
in  the  British  navy  who  ie  not  trained  from  his 
childhood  to  regard  the  French  as  the  only  enemy 
to  be  feared  on  the  high  seas.  No  other  power  pos- 
sesses a  navy  worth  speakiDg  of.  If  the  French  navy 
did  Dot  exist  England  might  dismautl»  more  than 
half  her  ironclads.  France  ia  the  only  power  that 
can  invade  England,  and  the  French  fleet  is  there- 
fore the  natural,  necessary,  and  habitual  standard 
of  comparismi  to  which  Great  Britain  adjusts  her 
naval  estimates.  But  that  ie  no  reason  why  the 
English  should  not  be  civil  to  their  neighbors  when 
tliey  pay  an  afternoon  call ;  and  they  were  bo  civil 
that  some  people  in  France  seem  to  have  lost  their 
heads  a  little.  Portsmouth  tricked  iteelf  out  with 
flags,  and  banqueted  its  visitors  with  princely  hos- 
pitality. The  crowd  eong  the  Marseillaise ;  the  Mu- 
nicipality made  itself  the  host  of  the  ofScers  and 
men :  the  Admiralty  opened  the  dockyard  to  their 
inspection ;  the  Queen  reviewed  the  fleet,  and  gave 
a  royal  recep'ion  to  its  commanders :  and  on  the 
strength  of  this,  French  newspapers  declare  exult- 
antly that  England  has  detached  hereelf  from  the 
Triple  Alliance,  whereat  tiiere  is  much  huzzaing 
and  newspaper  rhetoric.  This  is  all  as  the  mere 
foam  of  champagne.  As  England  was  never  attached 
to  the  Triple  Alliance,  she  cannot  be  detached  from 
it.     But  England  has  not  varied,  and  will  not  vary. 


a  hairbreadth  from  her  declared  policy  of  offering  a 
steady  and  unflinching  opposition  to  any  and  every 
power  which  seeks  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe. 
\/  Therein  England  and  Russia  aw  as  one.  Theirs  is 
the  real  peace  alliance,  which  holds  the  balance  be- 
tween the  Triple  Alliance  on  the  one  side  and  France 
on  the  other.  So  long  as  England  and  Russia  hold 
together',  there  will  be  no  war 

fnntf.  Exg.  '^'"  English  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean 
haa  been  paying  visits  to  French  ports 
■  a  liie  south,  for  nowadays  international 
courtesi  areali  naval:  President Camot  isexpecled 
in  England  as  a  guest  of  the  queen  ;  and  if  dinners 
and  general  junketing  can  consolidate  peace,  the  na- 
tions need  have  no  fear  of  war.  But  as  M.  de  Bio- 
wit/  tel'i  us,  in  the  remarkable  article  summarized 
elsewhere,  the  tranquillity  of  eastern  Europe  hangs 
im  the  life  of  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria*  Hungary  ; 
and  there  has  been  an  ominous  reminder  last  month. 
In  the  shape  of  Turkisji  representations,  that  Prance 
has  not  yet  recmcileil  herself  to  England's  position 
in  Egypt.  The  Turkish  government  is  believed  to 
be  meditating  trouble  at  Cairo.  Rumors  are  rife 
that  the  Khedive  is  to  be  marked  down  for  deposi- 
tion ;  and  there  is  no  <loubt  that  after  the  next  gen- 
eral election  the  French  will  try  what  intrigue,  and 
possibly  menace,  can  do  to  bundle  the  English  out 
of  Egj-pt.     They  are  defeating  their  own  game  if 
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they  threaten  the  stability  of  the  Khedivial  throne. 
England  went  there  to  establish  it  on  firm  founda- 
tions, and  will  stay  there  till  the  task  is  done.  If 
asked  when  that  will  be,  England  may^answer,  the 
day  after  France  and  her  allies  at  C^t^tantinople 
and  Cairo  cease  to  menace  tlie  Egyptian  Edifice  with 
destruction. 

Tk€  Outlook  '^®  little  King  of  Servia  has  made  his' 

In  Eattern  much  talked  of  tour.     He  has  visited  Rus- 

Europe.     ^.^^  ^^^  j^^  j^  ^^^  bfick  at  Belgrade.     The 

only  sovereign  whom  he  omitted  to  visit  on  his  route 
was  his  own  mother,  the  unhappy  Natalie.  The 
Servian  government  has  annulled  the  concession  by 
which  an  English  firm  was  to  have  made  the  little 
kingdom  independent  of  Austria* Hungary  by  curing 
the  pork  which  is  at  present  unsalable  excepting  by 
leave  of  the  Magyars.  The  inability  of  the  Turks 
to  pay  their  war  indemnity  to  Russia  is  said  to  have 
led  the  latter  to  suggest  the  cession  of  a  little  ad- 
ditional territory  to  Servia  and  Montenegro.  St. 
Petersburg  and  Ck)nstantinople  have  also  been  at 
loggerheads  about  the  passage  of  Russian  troopships 
through  the  Bosphorus— which,  by  the  by,  a  French 
engineer  is  proposing. to  bridge.  The  Bulgarians 
have  got  their  prince  back  again,  and  are  rejoicing 
in  the  eloquent  tribute  paid  them  by  Lord  Salisbury 
at  the  Mansion  House.  It  is  one  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  diplomacy  that  a  prihie  minister  can  laud  to 
the  skies  the  conduct  of  a  state  which  he  cannot 
officially  recognize.  Princess  Vacaresca*s  love-aflfair 
in  Roumania  has  been  rudely  nipped  in  the  bud, 
and  Carmen  Sylva,  in  consequence,  is  feeling  some- 
what ill.  There  are  a  few  indications  of  unrest  on 
the  part  of  the  German  Emperor  at  the  fuss  which 
the  French  are  making  about  their  return  to  Euro- 
pean society ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  remember 
that  silence  is  golden,  and  that  the  less  he  says  the 
sooner  French  effervescence  will  subside. 

Briiiah  '^®  recent  manoeuvres  of  the  English 
NaoaiMan-  navy  have  resulted  in  creating  grave 
opwrM.  (joubts  as  to  the  efficacy  alike  of  the  tor- 
pedo and  the  defensive  netting  provided  against  tor- 
pedo attack.  Even  in  peace  manoeuvres,  when  no 
hail  of  shot  and  shell  is  rattling  upon  the  torpedo 
boat  in  the  terrible  two  and  a  quarter  minutes  dur- 
ing which  it  traverses  the  danger  zone — which  ex- 
tends from  2400  yards*  range  to  within  400  yards  of 
the  ship  where  it  launches  its  missile — success  in 
firing  a  torpedo  demands  such  extraordinary  selj^- 
possession  and  precision  that  out  of  eight  torpedoes 
discharged  only  one  struck  its  mark.  Of  the  others, 
one  struck  the  wrong  ship,  three  did  not  act  at  all, 
and  the  rest  were  of  no  use.  If  this  was  the  case  in 
peace,  what  chance  is  there  that  torpedoes  under 
fire  would  be  more  successful  ?  The  torpedo  netting 
cannot  be  laid  down  or  taken  up  in  less  than  half 
an  hour.  When  the  ships  have  their  crinoline  on 
they  are  practically  unable  to  manoeuvre,  and  would 
be  almost  hors  de  combiit  before  they  could  make 
ready  for  action.  The  half  hour  necessary  for  tak- 
ing up  the  netting  would  place  them  at  a  sore  dis- 


advantage. Then,  again,  there  is  grave  doubt  whether 
the  new  Whitehead,  when  armed  with  a  cutting 
knife,  could  not  dash  through  the  netting,  and  even 
if  that  were  a  failure,  the  explosion  of  a  torpedo 
outside  would  open  the  way  for  others  to  follow. 
Seeing  that  the  Introduction  of  smokeless  powder 
will  next  year  give  a  great  advantage  to  the  iron- 
clads in  repelling  their  assailants,  the  probability 
seems  to  be  considerable  that  the  crinoline  will  be 
discarded  in  naval  warfare. 

Sarah  Bern-  When  ironclads,  crammed  with  the  dead- 
^Poiithcaf  ^^^^  explosives  and  arms  of  precision,  in 
Factor,  northern  Europe  and  America  are  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  international  courtesy,  the 
French  are  employing  at  the  Antipodes  a  very  dif- 
ferent emissary.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  the  actress,  whose 
I'^ception  in  Australia  throws  that  of  Admiral  Grer- 
vais  at  St.  Petersburg  into  the  shade,  has  been  ac- 
claimed as  an  invaluable  representative  of  French 
interests.  A  Frenchman,  writing  from  Melbourne, 
takes  this  point  of  view  in  a  letter  which  is  useful  if 
only  as  calling  attention  to  the  possibility  of  a  serious 
danger  from  another  quarter : — 

"I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  good  a  journey  like 
that  of  Sarah  does  here.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Austral- 
ians, France  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist.  The  fact 
is  that  we  are  overrun  with  Germans  and  with  Ger- 
man goods.  That  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  will  probably 
do  more  to  arrest  the  nonsense  talked  about  '  cutting 
the  painter  *  than  any  number  of  sermons  in  the 
press  and  elsewhere  about  loyalty  to  the  old  country. 
Australia  is  gradually  being  surrounded  by  German 
colonies.  There  are  several  Germans  in  our  parlia- 
ment, and  the  most  serious  part  of  the  business  is 
that  Germany  is  now  turning  her  attention  to  the 
western  coast — that  is  to  say,  Perth — which  is  the 
most  thinly  peopled  and  perhaps  the  richest  colony 
from  the  agricultural  point  of  view.  The  Germans 
have  just  arranged  for  making  a  railway  over  300 
miles  long  through  the  centre  of  the  richest  district, 
with  the  government  of  Western  Australia.  Ger 
many  is  doing  all  she  can  to  direct  the  stream  of 
German  emigration  upon  Australia,  about  600  Ger- 
mans coming  over  every  month  by  the  National 
line  of  steamers.  If  this  goes  on,  they  will  soon 
acquire  a  marked  preponderance. " 

Australian  "^^  Senaputty  and  the  Tongan  General 
Develop-  have  been  executed  for  their  share  in  tlie 
menta.  disturbances  in  Manipur;  but,  despite  a 
somewhat  foolish  despatch  from  Lord  Cross,  it  is 
understood  that  the  little  state  is  not  to  be  annexed. 
It  is,  however,  not  India  but  Australia  that  has 
been  the  chief  centre  of  interest  in  the  British  Em- 
pire in  the  past  month.  The  labor  party,  which 
holds  the  balance  of  power  in  the  new  Assembly, 
New  South  Wales,  has  used  it,  first,  to  support  Sir 
H.  Parkes  against  a  vote  of  censure,  and,  secondly, 
to  reject  his  resolution  in  favor  of  woman's  suffrage. 
A  labor  party  which  begins  its  cai'eer  by  denying  to 
one  half  of  the  people  the  right  of  citizenship  is 
characterized  as  a  party  which,  so  far  as  principle 
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ia  concerned,  differs  little  from  the  most  "bloated 
ariBtoctacj "  of  tlie  Old  World.  In  Victoria  tlie 
government  has  brought  in  a  bill  reforming  the  con- 
atitution,  which  coiifera  the  franchise  upon  every 
woman  on  exactly  the  same  terms  aa  it  is  granted  to 
every  man.     The  clause  is  very  drastic  . — 

"Notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  the  Con- 
stitution Amendment  Act  of  1890,  no  person  shall  by 
reason  only  of  being  a  female  (a)  be  refused  or 
deprived  of  an  elector's  right  entitling  her  to  vote 
at  elections  of  membere  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly i  or  (b)  be  omitted  or  expunged  from  any 
list  or  roll  of  electors  to  be  made  out,  certified, 
transmitted,  printed,  or  displayed,  furnished,  headed. 
inspected,  examined,  revised,  copied,  or  enforced 
for  any  division  of  an  electoral  roll ;  or  (c)  be  dia- 
qualifled  from  voting  at  any  elections  of  members 
of  the  Legislative  Ansembly." 

The  evolution  of  the  labor  party  is  being  watched 
with  interest.  At  present,  with  its  impracticable 
program  and  undisciplined  aspirations,  all  that 
is  clear  is  that  there  will  l>e  a  good  deal  of  disillu- 
sionment before  very  long.  Henrj-  George's  nation- 
alization of  the  land  is,  among  others,  one  of  the 
planks  in  their  prc^ram.  The  long  continued 
shearers'  strike  has  been  concluded  at  last,  but  the 
unrest  of  the  wage-earning  classes  that  has  kept 
Australasia  in  a  fever  for  a  year  past  ia  far  from 
being  allayed. 


THtSuiiat   ^*  Swiaa  in  various  American  cities. 

Ciiebra-  notably  in  New  York,  have  with  much 
('«"•.  enthusiaEm  celebrated  the  six-hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  Confederation  ;  and  the  festivities 
in  Switzerland  have  shown  a  tendency  to  prolong 
themselves  through  a  number  of  weeks.  Historical 
dramas  were  performed,  impoeing  processions,  cm- 
'blematic  of  episodes  in  Swiss  history,  defiled  through 
the  streets;  and  although  the  general  festivity  was 
marred  by  a  terrible  railway  collision  which  cost 
many  lives,  the  little  republic  in  the  heart  of  the 
Old  World  haa  good  reason  to  congratulate  itself  up 
on  the  success  of  its  commemoration.  If  only  there 
had  been  a  plump  of  Alps  in  the  centre  of  Muscovy, 
how  different  eastern  Euroi>e  would  be  to-day 
Where  nature  fails  to  create  ramparts  for  freedom. 
the  cause  of  liberty  seems  foredoomed  to  defeat 

It  was  on  August  1.  12U1,  that  the  men  of  Schwytz 
combined  with  the  men  of  Uri  and  Unterwalden 
and  formed  a  league  for  their  common  protection 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  Austrian  oppres- 
sor. The  document  drawn  up  by  tlie  alliance,  the 
Magna  Cliarta  of  the  Swiss,  is  still  treasured  up 
among  the  archives  of  Schwytz.  in  tlie  picturesque 
district  of  the  VierH'aldstattersee,  or  l^ke  of  the 
Four  Cantons.  Tlie  chief  feature  of  the  recent  cele- 
brations was  of  course  the  historical  play  illustrat- 
ing the  struggle  for  Swiss  independence.  Another 
interesting  item  was  the  pilgrimage  on  the  Sunday 
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to  the  RQtli,  ft  piece  nf  historic  grmincl  oa  the  ehores 
(if  Lake  Uri,  aod  now  belonging  to  the  Confederation. 
EQtli  is  supposed  to  be  the  BC«ne  of  the  patriotic 
oath,  in  1307,  of  Waltlier  FQret  of  Uri.  Werner 
Stauffacher  of  Scliwytz,  and  Arnold  von  Melchthal 
of  Unterw-alden.  and  not  the  least  impreasive  of  the 
cerenioDii^  was  the  choral  rendering  of  tite  act  from 
Schiller's  "William  Tell,"  set  to  music  byDr.Ar- 
nold  of  Lucerne  and  iierformed  by  a  choir  of  750 
male  voices,  with  three  soloists  to  represent  the 
three  patriots  and  the  choir  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions to  represent  the  tliree  cantons. 


Noble  will  exchange  the  portfolio  of  the  Interior  for 
some  other  poeition.  Meanwhile,  there  has  been, 
upon  the  whole,  remarkable  evenness  and  harmony 
in  the  working  of  the  President's  administrative 
machine.  The  President's  recent  visit  to  Vermont, 
the  dedication  of  tlie  Bennington  monument,  with 
Mr.  Phelps's  magnificent  oration,  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Edmunds,  tlie  admirable  qualities  and  political 
promotion  of  General  Proctor. — all  these  matters, 
and  various  others,  have  called  unusual  attention  to 
the  virtues  and  the  happy  history  of  the  little  Green 
Mountain  State.  In  Iowa  the  political  campaign 
attracts  wide  notice  because  it  has  taken  the  fomi. 
chiefly,  of  a  battle  for  and  against  the  perpetuation 
of  the  prohibitory  liquor  laws,  the  Kepublicaos 
standing  for  the  maintenance  of  those  laws  and  the 
Democrats,  aided  by  many  former  Republicans,  ad- 
vocating their  repeal.  The  Ohio  campaign,  though 
BO  largely  Major  McKinley'a  personal  contest,  is 
shifting  the  issue  from  the  tariff  to  the  money  ques- 
tion.  The  nomination  of  Mr.  J.  Sloat  Fussett  for 
Governor  by  the  New  York  Stat«  Republican  Con- 
vention has  led  to  that  gentleman's  retirement  fronv 
the  Collectorship  of  the  port  of  New  Vork,  before  he 
had  fairly  ascertained  what  tlie  duties  of  the  office 
are.  This  nomination  meant  a  campaign  on  strictly 
state  and  local  issues.  The  Democrats  have  nomi- 
nated for  the  same  office  Mr.  R.  P.  Flower,  by  long 
prearrangement.  Strong  factional  feeling  among 
New  York  Democrats  Is  met  by  almost  unexampled 
liarmony  on  the  other  side.  The  issue,  therefore,  is 
doubtful. 

•liHlgwCaohy'^^  resignation  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  M. 

ana  tht     Cooley  from  the  Inter-State  Railway  Com- 

""  *■    mission,  the  chairmanship   of  which   he 

has  held  from  the  first  establishment  of  that  body. 

will  be  widely  regretted.     Judge  Cooley  has  held  a 


PaOCTOR,    OP  VERMONT. 

Swn*  Po-  ^'  '"  sfldom  that  the  original  Cabinet  of 
micaiPtr-  an  American  president  remains  intact  be- 
4oitaiit,tt.  j.,,jjj  (],g  f^^^  ^^ij  ^f  (1,^  administrative 
term.  D«ith  removed  Mr.  Windom  last  February, 
causing  the  first  break  in  the  circle  of  President 
Harrison's  olTicial  advisers,  just  sliortly  before  the 
two  years  were  ended.  Several  changes  are  now 
foreshadowed.  Secretary  Proctor  lays  down  the 
portfolio  of  military  affairs,  in  order  to  represent 
Vermont  in  the  Senate  by  special  appointment  to 
fill  out  ex-Senator  George  F.  Edmunds's  unexpired 
term.  It  seems  to  be  understood  that  Attorney -Gen- 
eral oliller  will  be  appointed  to  some  place  on  the 
Federal  bench,  thus  making  another  Cabinet  va- 
cancy, and  It  is  currently  reported  that  Secretary 
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imique  position,  not  only  by  Tirtue  of  hia  peculiar 
cflicial  authority,  but  also  ia  tlie  estimation  of  tlte 
people.  Tlie  Inter-State  CommissioD  was  created  as 
a  compromise  between  the  great  corporate  transpor- 
tation interests  of  the  country  and  tlie  powerful 
hostility  to  those  interests  that  had  been  gaining 
ground  for  two  decades.  Both  sides  had  almost  un- 
bounded confidence  in  the  wisdom,  knowledge,  and 
absolute  integrity  of  Judge  Thomas  M.  Cooley  of 
Michigan,  and  his  appointment  to  the  headship  of 
the  commission  was  entirely  satisfactory.  The  post 
has  been  one  of  immense  labor,  and  of  difficulties 
that  might  well  have  appalled  the  most  redoubtable 
administrator  who  ever  held  an  office.  It  ia  not 
easy  to  sum  up  the  work  of  the  Commission  thus 
far.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  since  its 
existence  began  there  has  grown  steadily  the  mod- 
erate view  that  publicity  of  ratA  and  of  statistics, 
al>andonmcnt  of  arbitrary  discriminations,  whether 
between  persons  or  places,  and  a  reasonable  but  con- 
stant supervision  and  regulation  under  the  laws  of 
Congress  and  the  States,  is  better  for  the  public  than 
any  attempt  at  complete  public  ownership  and  oper- 
ation, and  better  for  the  railway  companies  tlian 
unrestricted  license  and  competition.  Judge  Cooley 
more  than  any  other  man,  perhaps,  is  to  be  credited 
-with  the  growth  of  this  moderate  sentiment. 


While  the  newspapers  of  New  York  City 
^iet.     ^°^  '^^  *he  Stale  at  large  were  printing 

many  columns  in  praise  of  the  Hon.  An- 
drew D,  White  and  urging  his  nomination  for  Gov- 
ernor, that  distinguislied  gentleman  was  quietly  but 


assiduously  promoting  the  value  of  the  dally  sessions 
of  the  American  Social  Science  Congress,  then  in 
session  at  Saratoga,  in  tlie  early  days  of  September. 
Dr.  White  has  for  years  been  a  leader  of  indispensa- 
ble usefulness  in  the  work  of  this  association ;  and 
probably  no  mau  in  the  country  lias  done  more  than 
lie  to  promote  the  orderly,  scientific  study  of  the 
problems  of  political  and  economic  society.  Great 
questions  were  frankly  discussed  at  Saratoga  by  men 
of  various  shades  of  opinion,  Mr.Qunton  elaborated 
his  well-known  views  upon  the  best  means  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  workingmen,  and  Mr.  Gompera. 
the  chief  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
mingled  with  tlie  college  professors  and  the  theoret- 
ical economists,  and  won  their  admiration  by  his  able 
presentation  of  the  practical  methods  in  which  his 
federalized  workingmeu's  groups  have  the  strongest 
faith.  The  interchange  of  opinion,  of  information, 
and  of  manly  good  feeling  between  the  acientiflc  stu- 
deutsof  industrial  society  and  the  practical  leaders  of 
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th«  labor  movement  has  begun  already  to  have  a 
marked  effect  upon  the  mental  attitude  of  both  claaseH 
of  men.  Dr.  White  and  the  other  wine  and  patriotic 
scholars  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  Social  Science 
Association  can  accomplish  fevr  things  more  bene- 
ficent in  their  bearings  and  results  than  this  bring- 
ing together,  upon  the  scientific  plane,  of  students, 
reformers,  and  practical  leaders. 

Scitntifie  ^  numerous  have  been  the  national  and 
Mtttingiai  International  gatherings  of  a  scientific  or 
'*'"'■  professional  character  in  the  past  few- 
weeks,  that  it  is  not  easy  even  to  make  a  list  of 
them,  to  say  nothing  of  attempting  to  follow  their 
sessions  or  sum  up  their  results.  In  America,  the 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  held  its 
annual  meeting  at  Washington  late  in  the  summer 
vacation,  following,  after  a  considerable  interval, 
the  great  American  educational  gathering  at  To- 
ronto in  the  earlier  vacation  days.  This  Associa- 
tion, in  the  wide  range  of  its  survey,has  done  much 
in  the  past,  and  is  still  doing  much,  to  promote  sci- 
entific research  in  this  country  It  has  this  year 
been  fringed  about,  no  to  speak,  witii  the  congrtnses 
of  the  scientific  specialists.  Thus,  the  American 
microscopists  have  been  assembled  at  Washington, 
and  more  recently  the  geologists  of-  the  world  have 
held  an  important  session  there,  the  International 
Geological  Congress  immediately  following  the 
meeting  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America,  which 
in  turn  had  held  its  sessions  in  continuation  of  the 
meetings  of  the  American  Association  fur  tlie  Ad- 
vancement of  Science.  The  "Economic  Entomolo- 
gists "  and  Agricultural  Chemists  have  also  been  hold- 
ing national  conferences  of  the  highest  value  and 
interest  at  Wasliington.  The  Agricultural  Dei>art- 
ment  of  the  United  States  government  is  accom- 
plishing, through  its  various  experimental  and 
scientific  agencies,  the  most  important  economic 
results.  Mr.  Fletcher,  government  entomologist  and 
botanist  tuf  the  Canadian  Dominion,  and  President 


of  the  Association  of  Entomologists,  declared  at 
Washington  tliat  ten  percent,  of  the  annual  value  of 
American  crops  is  destroyed  through  the  farmers' 
ignorance  of  available  means  for  preventing  tlie 
ravages  of  insects.  Our  United  States  official  en- 
tomologist, Professor  Riley,  gave  the  economic  sec- 
tion of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  a  timely  paper  on  "The  Grasshopper 
Outlook"— with  reference  to  the  anticipated  scourge 
of  the  next  season  or  two  in  the  Weat.  Professor 
Le  Conte,  of  the  University  of  California,  a  geologist 
of  great  eminence  and  a  scientist  of  international 
repute,  was  elected  President  of  the  American 
Association. 

lilt  Htaitii  -August  and  September  have  also  been 
Congrui  great  months  abroad  for  congreeses  of  all 
'  kinds.  The  columns  of  the  London  Times 
liave  carried  an  encyclopeedic  mass  of  matter  in 
report  of  these  gatherings  that  not  one  reader  in 
a  hundred  perused,  and  not  one  in  ten  thousand 
will  have  remembered  much  about.  No  gathering 
of  this  season  attracted  more  attention  in  England 
than  the  Hygienic  Congress,  at  which  the  Prince 


Qen.  Bfc.  Britlih  Ajsoc.  lor  tbe  AdT.  ol  Sclencu. 

of  Wales  presided.  The  Prince  summed  up  the  gist 
of  all  sanitary  teacliinf;  in  the  pregnant  question: 
"  We  read  of  preventable  diseases.  If  preventable. 
why  are  tliey  not  prevented!"  The  answer,  of 
couise.  is  only  too  obvious.  It  is  possible  even 
to  buy  health  too  dear,  and  even  if  we  could  afford 
to  pay  fur  it  in  casli,  we  could  not  afford  to  sacri- 
fice the  liberty  of  all  in  order  to  save  a  few  from 
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the  incouTenieuce  of  ill-health.  As  long  tw  mea 
are  willing  to  die  frightful  deaths  by  the  thou- 
sand on  the  battlefield  to  rid  themselves  from  au- 
thority that  is  irksome,  it  is  idle  to  propose  that, 
merely  for  the  chance  of  reducing  their  liability  to 
disease,  they  should  become  the  bondslaves  of  the 
doctors,  who  in  almost  every  ^e  have  committed 
themselves  to  bluuden  which  have  made  them  the 
laughing 'Stock  of  their  own  profession  in  the  next 
generation. 

ji^  Still  a  great  deal  may  be  done,  if  only 
niumpn  of  the  doctore  will  learn  that  liberty,  even 
*"'*""'■"  liberty  to  be  diseased,  is  sUll  prized 
among  men :  and  they  have  undoubtedly  a  splen- 
did record  of  achievement  to  show  as  the  result  of 
improved  sanitation.  The  death  rate  of  England, 
which  was  80  per  1000  in  1660-79,  fell  to  42  per  1000 
in  1681-90,  and  to  SO  per  1000  in  1T46-S5.  Since 
then,  the  progress  towards  health  has  been  slower. 
In  1S46-S5  it  was  nearly  23.  In  1389  it  had  fallea  to 
just  below  16.  Preventable  disease,  according  to 
Sir  Joseph  Fayrer.  still  kills  135.000  Englishmen 
per  annum,  entailing  a  lose  of  labor  from  sickness 
estimated  at  £7.700.000  per  annum.  The  same 
speaker  drew  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  contrast 
between  Elicabethan  and  Victorian  England.  The 
four  millions  of  Englishmen  who  called  Elisabeth 
Queen  were  subject  to  black  death,  sweating  sick- 
nesB,  plague,  petechial  typhus,  eruptive  fevers,  lep- 
rosy, scurvy,  malarial  fever,  dysentery,  etc.  The 
country  was  uncultivated  and  covered  with  marshes 
and  stagnant  water.  All  this  is  true,  but  still  the 
four  millions  who  suffered  these  miseries  produced 
Shakespeare  and  Bacon,  a  considerably  greater 
cchievement  than  the  twenty-nine  millions  have 
accomplished  in  producing  Tennyson  and  Herbert 


of  worlds,  as  much  as  when  "  the  morning  stars  sang 
together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy. " 
Note  in  passing,  that  one  of  the  presidents  of  the 
Parliament  of  Science  ventured  mildly  but  firmly  to 
protest — as  against  a  raoustrous,  anti- scientific  super- 
stition of  most  men  of  science— that  tlie  occult  phe- 
nomena of  thought*  transference,  clairvoyance,  and 
the  like,  ought  to  be  investigated. 


Tht  Sptctn-  "^^  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
teep*  aiHt  at  Cardiff  was  inaugurated  by  on  address 
*■  from  Dr.  W.  Huggins.  the  president,  who 
described  discoveries  made  in  the  starry  heavens  by 
the  use  of  the  spectroscope  and  the  photographing  of 
the  sky.  Few  of  his  readers  could  follow  him  in 
the  immense  sweep  of  his  presidential  survey,  but 
there  were  passages  which  impressed  even  the  most 
casual  reader.  The  picture  of  the  invisible  stats 
photographing  themselves  silently  hour  after  hour 
up(m  the  prepared  gelatine,  thereby  revealing  the 
existence  of  worlds  which  the  unaided  eye  could 
never  have  discovered,  fills  the  imagination  with  a 
sense  at  once  of  the  limitation  of  sight  and  of  the 
endless  possibilities  that  are  opened  up  when  you 
can  make  light  do  its  own  printing.  His  account  of 
the  use  of  the  spectroscope  was  less  popularly  intel- 
ligible ;  but  he  contrived  to  leave  on  the  i;iind  a 
sense  of  the  creative  process  of  tlie  first  book  of  Gen- 
Mis  being  endlessly  renewed  before  our  eyes  in  the 
Btar-sown  deep  of  space.  The  origin  and  generation 
of  suns  and  planetary  systems  is  being  tendered 
manifest  to  the  astronomer,  and  there  is  not  a  single 
dull  day  tliat  does  not  witness  ttie  birth  or  iK-birth 


fortign  la-  "^^  World's  Fair  has  gained  a  fresh  and 
ttttttiB  III*  strong  impetus  in  Europe  by  reason  of  the 
"'"'"''"''"expedition  that  Mr.  Butterworth,  Mr. 
Handy,  Mr.  Peck,  and  other  of  its  foremost  officials 
have  made  to  the  capitals  and  chief  industrial 
centres.  The  energy  of  the  Chicago  men  waa  con- 
tagious, and  active  committees  are  now  at  work 
in  most  of  the  European  countries,  arranging  for 
suitable  exhibits.  England,  Prance,  and  Germany, 
especially,  have  recognized  the  fact  that  this  Clii- 
cago  Exhibition  will  be  the  greatest  and  most  bril- 
liant ever  held  in  the  world ;  and  they  will  do  thtiir 
part  to  make  it  such.    New  York  would  seem  to  be  the 
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nnlj  place  where  ttiei'e  is  still  much  douht  and  anxiety 
about  the  success  of  the  Fair.  And  even  in  New 
York  the  light  is  breaking.  The  roving  expedition 
has  returned  with  a  good  report,  and  has  brought 
several  foreign  cnmniissionerB  over,  for  a  preliminary 
survey  of  the  ground,  Mr.  McCormick.  of  our  lega- 
tion at  the  Court  o(  St.  James,   who  represents  the 


World's  Fair  in  London  as  Commissioner  for  Qreat 
Britain,  has  returned  briefly  to  Chicago  for  new 
inspiration.  The  time  remaining  in  which  to  carry 
out  the  stupendous  undertaking  seems  dangerously 
short.  But  each  world's  fair  that  is  held  anywhere 
lightens  the  labor  of  preparing  the  next  one  some- 
where else.  Chicago  can  easily  have  the  grounds 
and  buildings  in  readiness ;  and  the  majority  of  for- 
eign  exhibitors  will  know  from  tlieir  experience  in 
various  recent  national  and  intematioual  exhibi- 
tions just  what  to  do  without  tedious  delay.  Facil- 
ities of  everj-  kind  have  enormously  improved  with- 
in a  decade,  and  a  more  complete  world's  fair  could 
now  be  held  on  a  year's  notice  than  would  have 
been  possible  on  ten  years'  notice  a  score  of  years  ago. 

Polar  exploration  has  a  fascination  for  the 
ientiflc  and  for  the  adventurous  that  all 
e  lalcs  of  baffled  hopes  or  of  shipwreck 
and  starvation  only  serve  to  heighten.     An  interua- 


tional  polar  conference  has  lately  been  held  abroad  in 
connection  with  the  geographical  congress,  and  Gen- 
eral Greely  has  represented  American  Arctic  explora- 
ation.  Kansen'sproposedGreenlandexpeditionseems 
to  come  short  of  the  confidence  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced explorers  and  learned  geographers,  who 
pronounce  the  Nansen  theory  a  dangerous  mistake. 
Meanwhile,  news  has  come  from  the  Peary  expedi- 
tion. Early  in  the  summer,  Lieutenant  Peary,  ac- 
companied by  his  wife  and  five  associates,  departed 
for  high  latitudes,  their  expedition  being  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Sciences.  It 
was  the  gallant  Lieutenant's  theory  that  if  he  could 
be  transported  as  far  north  as  possible  thisseason  and 
left  to  winter  there,  be  could  make  a  trip  over  the  ice 
caiM  of  Greenland  in  the  spring,  penetrating  further 
than  any  predecessor,  and  easily  return  by  wliale 
boats  next  summer.  The  steamer  Kite  of  St.  John 
was  chartered  to  carry  the  party,  and  its  return  has 
given  news  of  the  landing  of  the  Peary  party  in  Mc- 
Cormick Bay,  latitude  77°  43'.  The  Lieutenant  had 
broken  his  leg  en  route.  He  was  landed  on  July 
37th,  and  a  bouse  was  built  for  winter  quartern.  The 
Kite  and  its  party  returned  at  once,  reaching  St 
John  on  August  23d,  the  members  thence  coming 
home  by  Allen  line  and  making  report  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  on  September  3d.  Grave  fean  are 
expressed  for  the  safety  of  the  seven  people  left  in 
McCormick  Bay,  and  there  is  already  much  prelim- 
inary  talk  of  a  relief  expedition  tobesent  next  sum- 
mer. The  Peary  arrangements  seem  to  have  been 
insufficient  and  unfortunate  at  almost  every  step. 
Especial  interest  is  felt  in  tlie  fate  of  the  couregeoun 
young  wife  of  tlie  leader  of  the  expedition. 
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August  tC— Social iRt  Congren  oppn*  in  BnuirU Celi^bn- 

tlon  of  the  TOOth  annlTBrMry  of  Ibe  city  of  Berne Commla- 

■ioner  Roosevelt  recommeads  Out  dlsmixtal  of  m&ii;  post-ofllce 
BDd  cualom  house  employees  In  Baltimore  on  the  charge  that 
..The   Socialist   Labor 


tbey  violated   t 
Party  ai 


can  Pederatloa  of  L^boi 

AuguU  17.— Reports 
for«l^  mlniflterv 


(Jeutral  Ldlnr  Federatloa  denounoe  t1 


ir  Id  New  Yorl 

0  the  effect  that  the 
miial  demonatratlons 

unless  reparatlan  is  made  for  attacks  on  forelgnere Several 

pervoDS  arrested  In  Bolivia  charged  with  conapirauy  against 

the  Preeldent. An  "laapired  denial  "  made  of  the  reported 

secret  treaty  between  France  and  Ruasla A  oew  Haytiaa 

cabinet  tormed A  cyclone  derastales  Hartiolque.  killing 

three  hundred  people,  woundInK  one  thousaod.  and  deatro^ng 

ten  million  dollars*  wortik  of  property People's  Baths  opened 

In  New  York  bj  the  AssoclaCloa  ror  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor..,.,Berioua  railway  accident  near  Berne,  in  which 

fourteen  persons  were  killed American  Association  for  the 

Advancement  ot  Bcience  meets  in  Washington. 
August  IS.— A  great  Are  In  JscksODTllIe.  Fla. ,  destroys  a  mlll- 

loD    dollars'    worth    o(    property Charles   Lawrence,    ei- 

cashler  of  the  Keystone  Bank,  Philadelphia,  sentenced  to  seven 
years'  Imprisonment A  cloud-burst  in  Austria  drowns  forty 


speeches  by  President  Harrison 
Cblna  state  that  Che  gorcrnmenl 
demands  which  the  foreign  mlnli 

nsulted  foreign  residents Tt 

tonic  breaks  the  trans- Atlonl  la 
from  Liverpool  to  New  York    li 


lennlngton.  VI,  ; 

and  others Reports  from 

Is  beginning  to  yield  to  the 
tere  made  for  on  apology  to 
le  White  Star  Steamship  Teu- 
record,  having  made  the  trip 
.  flve  days,  IS  hours,  31    mla- 

unHlnchlng  war  as  the  only 
tneaUB  of  settling  the  dispute  between  labor  and  capital. 

August  aa— The  Holy  Coat  exposed  to  view  in  the  Cathedral 

at  Trtves A  new  radical  Dutch  cabinet  appointed The 

Bunlan  government  announces  that  there  will  be  no  restric- 
tion on  the  exportation  of  any  cereal  except  rye. 

August  ai.— Battle  ot  Aconcagua  between  president  Balma- 
ceda's  troops  and  the  Congreesionallsts ;  great  losses. ....  Queen 

Victoria  receives  the  French  fleet  olT  Spithead The  Brillsh 

government  informs  the  Chinese  government  that  no  British 
odloer  will  benctforth  be  allowed  to  serve  In  the  Chinese  navy. 


August  2a.— Two  buildings  on  Park  Place.  New  York  City. 

collapse  and  S3  persons  are  jillnl Killing   frosia   In   the 

Northwest 

August  39.— Battle  ot  Vina  df  I  Nar  in  Chili :  Congrtwlonal- 

Ists  victors Wholesale  Jobberr  charged  in  the  ooustrui-'llun  of 

the  Toronto  harbor  wot^S- 

August  34.— A  disastrous  storm  In  lAncnsler  county.  Tn 

Balmaceda  selies  one  million  dollars'  worth  of  bullion  and 
sends  It  to  Europe. 

August  38,— Secretary  Proctor  appointed  United  States  Sen- 
ator to  succeed  Senator  Edmunds Rc[>orta  Iliat  the  Mikado 

contemplates  annexing  to  his  empire  three  of  the  volcauio 
islands  in  the  PaciAc. 

August  ai,— Slated  In  Canadian  Hous«or  Commons  that  the 
pennlsslon  to  Import  American  cattle  entails  no  change  In  the 

tartIT  laws Canadian  census  returns  made  public,  showing 

a  population  of  about  1.1100,000. ....  iDlematlonal  Meteorological 

Congress  opened  at  Munich Three  hundreil  employers  In 

San  Francisco  unltu  In  order  to  resist  labor  encroachments. 

Fifth  International  Congress  of  Oeoli^iats  opens  In  Wsshiiig. 
ton..  .Fourteenth  anaual  meeting  of  the  American  Bar  As^i'Ci- 
otion  opens  in  Boston. 

August  37. —Violent  storms  throughout  Europe Despatches 

received  repenting  the  llnancial  condition  of  Guatemala  as  de- 
plorable. , . , 
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Ratirins  Pm.  College  of  Phjviciatu. 

Railroad  pIuDg«s  through  ■  trestle,  killing  £3  pemnaBsd  Injur- 
laK% 

Auguat  %— AFter  a  flerce  battle  beCireen  tbe  Chillao  govem- 
meat  aod  the  InBurgeatii,  the  latter  were  TlctorlouB  and  forced 

Valparaiso  to  aurrender;    Balmaueda  «capea Bteamsblps 

Oambier  and  Easbf  collide  off  Helbourne,  with  the  result  that 

»  pemoDBwere  drowned Rusetan  peuanto  Id  great  want, 

and  attacking  JewiHh  grain  dealera. 

AuguU  W.— CensUB  Agent  Fetaoll  states  the  results  oF  his 
vork  Id  Alaska,  which  -shows  that  the  nallre  population  has 
decreased  SOOO  In  ten  Tears;   he  ascribea  the  decrease  to  the 

nallTes'  habitual  use  of  spirituous  Uquots President  Camot 

Rraou  a  tnllllOD  fraoci  for  tbe  relief  of  the  sulTerera  In  Mar- 

August  3D.— Reporta  that  the  Empren  of  Ajistrla  shows  signa 

of  InaaDltj' Reports  that  Belgium  will  maka  Antwerp  and 

other  porta  tree  ports. 

August  SI.— Santiago  taken  hj  the  Incurgent  ChlllaDS 

Nfws  arrives  that  tlie  Sultan,  yielding  to  the  Ciar'B  demonda. 
baa  thrown  open  the  Dardanelles  to  Russian  TeneU. . . . .  News 
recelred  of  a  trphoon  In  Japan  in  which  aome  EGO  people  loat 

their  lives. laformatlon  that  Preiildent  Dloi  of  Ueiico  has 

appointed  a  plenlpotentlar;  to  arrange  a  reel pruc I  tr  treat;  with 

the    UolCad    Sutea Tweotr-Blitb   Annual  Saslon  ot  the 

American  Social  Science  Association  opened  at  Saratoga 

Crotonwaterdrawnln  New  York  found  to  be  polluted  with  or- 
ganic matter.— The  cablnet-tuakeis  of  Chlcaf^  out  on  strike. 

September  I.— Reciprocity  agreements  with  Porto  RIim>.  Son 

Diego-  and  Cuba  ko  Into  elTect United  SUles  public  debt 

slBiemeDt  shows  a  reduction  of  tG,G81,8K  for  month  of  August. 

September  X.— United  Btatea  Hlnister  Egan  offlclallf  Informs 

bisgoierametit  of  the  Chilian  battle Twenty -first  anniversary 

of  the  battle  ot  Sedan  celebrated  inOennany Announcement 

ot  tbe  unpopularity  of  the  Hawaiian  Queen  and  tba  Increase  of 

September  a. —Qermany  removes  her  restrictions  upon  tbe 

Importation  o(  American  pork Turkish  ministry  dismissed 

because  of  spread  oF  brigandage  In  Turkey. 

September  4,— Lord  Salisbury  begins  an  attempt  to  obtain 
concertedacllonof  the  Treaty  Powers  In  demandlogfromTurkey 
an  explanation  oF  her  favoritlBm  toward  Russia,  shown  In  the 

opening  oF  tbe   Dardanelles  to  Russian  ships Sir  Richard 

Cartwrlght's  motion  of  want  ot  conOdence  In  tbe  (Canadian 
government  because  of  the  census  returitt  defeated  In  the  House 
of  Commons...  Reports  that   tbe  l^lneee    have  bunied   the 

houses  of  European  resldenla New  York  Hebrew  workmen 

denounce  the  Hirsch  fund John  8.  Durham,  ot   Kentucky. 

the  colored  consul  at  San  Domingo,  appointed  by  tbe  President 
U  S. Minister  to  Haytl The  National  ColumUanJ 


asks  the  government  form  appropriation  ot  Ave  million  dollars 
for  the  World's  Fair,  the  loan  to  be  repaid  with  tbeHrst  receipt 

money The  Tennessee  legislature  mtuses  to  abolish  the 

convict  lease  system. ..-.-At  Independence,  la.,  the  horse 
AUerton  breaks  the  world's  stallion  record  by  making  his  mite 
Id  !.  10.  Immediately  otter  the  stallion  Direct  paced  a  mile  in 
(.Ot,  thus  breaking  the  world'a  pacing  record. 

September  7. -Labor   Day United    Blatea  government 

recognises  the  new  Chilian  goverment 

September  a.— Denmark  withdraws  her  prohibition  o(  the 
Importation  of  American  pork Toronto  Industrlnl  Exposi- 
tion opened Trades  Union  Congress  Inseaslon  at  Kewcascle. 

and  repreaentiog  1.9(n,0IX>  laborers,  favors  aa  International 
eight  hour  law. 

SeptemberB.—J.SloatFassett  nominated  Republican  candidate 
for  Oovemor  ot  New  York. . . .  Judge  Cooley.Cbalrmaii  Interstate 

September  10.— Telegraphic  InFormatlon  that  Russia  ts  col- 
lecting a  strong    Hixl  In  the  Block  Ses At  a  banquet  at 

Vaudeuvre,  France,  Hlnister  ot  War  de    FreyclneC    moile  a 

speech  favoring  a  peace  policy  for  France Verdict  of  the 

coroner's  Jury  Investigating  the  Park  Place  diaaaler  exoner- 
ates the  owner  and  Iniildlng  Inspactors  from  blame. 

September    II.— News    that  the  Italian  s 
collided  with  another  steamer  off  the  coast  of  Attica,  d 
100  people. 

BepMmber  !>.— Despatchesfrom  Chill  state  that  tbecoming 
elections  for  the  Presidency  will  proceed  upon  the  plan  of  uni- 
versal sulfrsge News  arrives  from  Zanilbar  that  the  Oer. 

man      troops    won    a    desperately    fought   battle   there   In 

August Italy  concludes  to   Join    England    In    the  latler's 

aggressive  policy  with  regard  to  the  Dardanelles  affair...  . 
Inhabitants  or  several  towns  in  Qalway  unite  in  a  letter  ot 
thanks  to  Ur.Balfour  tor  his  timely  relief  measures. 

September  IS.— Serious  storms  In  Spain Announcement 

that  the  British  government  will  strvngly  fortify  Canada 

Tbe  Central  Idbor  Union  in  New  York  Clly  resolves  to  peti- 
tion the  President  toappolnt  a  national  Labor  Day  holiday 

The  European  Powers  generally  dlsaatlstled  with  China's  aUltnde 
In  regard  to  the  recent  riols Delaware  Iron  Works,  at  Kew- 

Beptember  14.— Reports  to  the  effect  that  a  British  force  Is 
occupying  Hityleoe  cause  great  excitement,  as  the-  disputed 

Dardanelles  He  only  sixty  mllee  away Two  thousand  lives 

lost  In  the  Spanish  flood Reports  received  stating  that 

yellow  fever  Is  raging  In  Rio  Janeiro A  Fsnuera'  AUlODCs 

circular  advises  the  farmers  to  hold  their  wheat  for  higtier 
prices Balmaceda's    silver  reaches  Lisbon  on    its  way  to 
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September  111.— Reports  of  the  occupatloD  ol  Hltrleoe  by  tbe 

Srittth  denied Italy    nutklnK  prepanUlons   for     poaalble 

wu Dr.   Haclagan  eotliroiied    Archbtshop  of  York 

Ravtui  soTemment  provldeB  3i,noa,00a  roublM  u  a  relief  futid 
for  tbe  peaaaols   who  ue  nilferiog   becauee  of  the  failure  of 

tbes'viD  "VP Reports  to  the  effect  that  11,000  pIlKrlms  to 

Mecca  hATe  died  of  cholera  during  Ihe  put   senaan The 

Qneea  Reg^t  of  Holland  annouaceA  to  Ihe  new  Chamben  a 

program,    embracing    man]'  reforms. The    Oovenior    of 

Florida  appoinu  R.  H.  H.  DaTldeon  United  States  Senator  to 

■ucoeed  WilUnson  Call The  New  York   Oimmtrcial  Advtr- 

Hier  building  deetrvyed  by  tire. 

September  18.— Roewell  F.  Flower  uomlnaled  Democratic 
"  '  "    '  ir  goTemor  of  New  York. 


AuKustU.-Oecll    Ralkea.    H.P.,  PostmaMer-Oeneral,   Eng. 

land Rudolph   Hachkofler,  AuBtro-Hungarian    Consul    at 

Ban  FraoclKO. 

August  :S.— John  O.  Dominis,  Prince  Consort  of  Hawaii. 

August  S7.—S,  C.  Fomeroy,    ei-Senator  of  KaoBas Dr. 

LymaD  C.  Draper,  secretary  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Board. 


OBITUARY, 

Anguat  IT.— Jean  Joseph  Thoulssen,  Belgian  economist. 

August  IS.  —Oliver  P.  Mason,  ex-Judge  of  the  Nebraska 
Supreme  Court. 

August  IB.— Louis  Paulsen,  (he  cheas-player. 

August  SO.— Lord  President  Inglls,  JuBtic».Oener&l  for 
Scotland. 

August  !J,— Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  Walter  L. 

Bragg W.  D.  Holtsworth,   superintendent  of  the  National 

Ctinieleiy  at  Gettysburg. HeniyJ.Avellnk,  of  Milwaukee. one 

of  tbe  early  abolitionists Henry  W.Beckwlth.  ex-Consul  at 

Bermuda Harry  George  Powlelt,  fourth  Duke  of  CteveUnd. 

August  n,—EE  Supreme    Court   Judge   Ellas  H.    Williams 

of  Iowa Dr.  George  Hinckley  L^man  of  Boston,  prominent 

physician.— Israel  Flelschmau,  well-known  theatre  manager. 

Augustus.— P.  H.  Adama.    president  pro  tern,  of  the  Ohio 


Tbe  it™  York  He 
Bept  19.  aDDoui 
rf  that  date,  lu 


I  despatches  from  South   Am 

ilcldeof  Balmscedaon  the  mc 

building  of  the  Argeotlue  legation  a 


(Died  at  Paris  Sept  e.J 

August  I9.—Oeaeral  Latino  Coelho,  Portuguese  republican 
leader  aod  poeL 

August  St.— Gi.CongTe«inan  Qlennl  W,    ScoBeld.    Pennsyl' 
*aolB DrAbrsmDu  Bols,  well-kDowu  New  York  physician. 

August  SI.  —Thomas  T.  Pratt,  famous  American  physician 

redding  in  London Rer,  J.  W.OlmsIead,  editor  of  the  New 

England  Baptist  Walchnuin. 

September  4._BrlgBdier-0eneral  Augustus  Wild, 

September  S— Judge     Douglas     Boardmao.  ex-Judge  New 

York  Supreme  Court Jules  Deiaunay.  the  French  painter. 

.—Ex-Chief  Justice  B  F.Hall  of  Colorado. 
-Jonah  U.  Bundy,  editor  New    York  Mattnnd 

September  9.— Jules  Qrevy,  ex  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public  Col.  John  0.  Lee.  formerly  of  the  U.  S-  Army  and 

recent  military  Instructor  In  the  Corean  army, 
September  10,— George  John   Carnegie,  ninth   Earlof  North- 

k Major  J.F.Angell.  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  War 

September  12.— Dr.R.  T.S.  Lowell,   brother  of  James  Russell 

Lowell. . . .  Pay  Director  Gilbert  E.  Thornton  of  the  U,  8.  Nary. 

September  IS, — Charles  Adolph  Pinelou,   Marquis  de  C^am- 

September  14,— Dr.Oeorge  B.Lorlng,ei'M1nister  to  Portugal 

September  IS.— Sir  John  Steel,  R.B.A..  sculptor Cardinal 

Rotelll.  Papal  Nuncio  at  Paris, 
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tiuii  u)  Bruiii.lL,  i^  uvfi      ge„are^  Baron  Hirsch.  l«st  your  ill  direcled  phllantliropy  Increase  the  evils  jou  are  MrlTlns  U>  remedrl 
preaanta  Mr.  McKlnler      -n^  Aiueriiran  grate  OMj  prore  hotiw  Iban  Che  Rugalan  fryiuK-luin  !~Fivu  Truth  (N.  Y.).  &epl- 14,  IW. 
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*e  re  eot  your  KTKie  all  read;  for  you* 

a,  caodldua  i  —Tctya  San  Franeiteo  Watp,  A 
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CHANGE  OF  H0RSE8-AND  NO  TIME  TO 

LOSE.    EtTMER. 
-Prom  Puck.  September  IS.  IBM. 


It 


Ob,  iqulrt  agklD,  iveet  islD-inakenl  tor  ye  are  Mk  vrlivBd  nm 
get  of  heaTsn  unto  the  white  upturned,  woiKlerliiK  Ffee  ol  tnortato 
that  fall  back  to  gaze  OD  him  wbeti  he  bestrldee  the  buy  pBclnEcla 
Aod  tails  upop  the  hoeoro  of  (hd  air. — Rojieo  ahd  Jitliet. 

—From  Amreica  (ChicaBo),  fleptenibf r  »,  IW 
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IN   DARKEST   AFRICA. 

mper  quu)  Qovi.— From  Aiitl  (Uuiioa),  AueuM  1,  18BL 


"Oeneral  Booth  has  aUrted  ■  match  fac- 
[ory,"  wys  the  cable.  Why.  we  thouKbl  he 
always   rao  oae.—Fniat  Melboumt  Pnntk, 

June  IS,  mi. 


rw  HoTKmB.— There"*  that  young  bull  Hal 
am  Rbodes.— Oh.  hell  come  round  a*  kn 
iway,— From  Ihe  Cajw  lUutlralal  Ungaiitu 


"BOW  OR  BIJRMr" 

I"  NebuchailDenar,  King  of  Bftbjlon,  aMupao  lmkg«,  and  commanded  »U  people  to  bow  down  and  worabip  it  when  certain 
muilcal  lustrumenU  ahouldTKlTB  11»  algnal.    Tbow  who  did  not  obey  irere  cast  into  it  Owf  t}in»ix.'—HMorical  Fact.) 

Womania-iiAH  Raz  (to  Ibe  Mlnlitrj't.— Now  make  up  rour  mlnda,  genu;  do  a«  I  Mil  t«t  or  in  rer  pw*.  Wblch  ti  It  lo  be— 
groTti  or  KHI]t~From  Mttboumt  fHncA,  JuiM  iB,  IBM. 


Stephen  M.  Mehrtll. 


WiixiAU  Tayiaik  (Africa).  John  H.  Viscknt. 


John  P.  Newman.  Danul  A.  Goodsblu  James  M.  THOBim: 

BKHOPS  OF  THE   METHODIST   EPISCOPAL   CHURCH. 


A  WORLD  CONGRESS  OF  METHODISM. 


I.— THE  COMING  WASHINGTON  CONFERENCE   AND  ITS  PROGRAMME. 

[BY  THE  AMERICAN  EDITOR  OF  THE   REVIEW  OH   REVIEWS! 

The  "known  worUr  is  making  remarkable  wtrides 
in  knowledge  of  itself.  Ati  intematioaul  eoagrees 
of  geofn^phers  l>as  just  heeo  lield  iu  B<^rue,  well 
attentiecl  hy  delegates  from  Eurojie  anil  America ; 
and  one  of  ita  moat  InleiVBtiDg  tasks  has  been  the 
designation  of  those  patches  of  tlie  globe  tliat  re- 
main to  be  explored.  In  order  further  to  deinon- 
Btrate  conclusively  the  limitsofonr  collective  knowl- 
edge of  the  surface  of  the  earth— Its  physical  features. 
its  races  and  its  political  divisions— it  has  been  ar- 
ranged tliat  an  international  commisEian  of  savants 
shall  unite  in  making  a  great  sectional  map  of  the 
world,  ujion  a  uniform  scale.  Another  international 
congress— til  is  one  composed  of  geologists— lias  just 
been  held  in  Wasliington  ^  and  its  wise  men  will, 
through  their  intercliange  of  observations  and  opin- 
ions, have  added  very  nmch  to  the  aum  total  of  our 
knowledge  of  Time'ti  processes  in  the  preparation  of 
this  world  for  the  inhabitancy  of  its  present  swarms 
of  sentient  beings.  An  international  hygienic  con- 
gress in  London  has  witliin  a  few  weeks  thrown  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  means  by  which  the  modern 
medical  and  sanitary  sciences  have  been  enabled  to 
add  notably  to  the  longevity  of  civilized  races,  and 
by  which  many  of  the  most  fatal  scourges  tliat  have 
afflicted  mankind  may  at  cm  early  day  be  wholly  ex- 
tirpated. An  international  postal  congress,  assem- 
bled recently  in  eastern  Europe,  has  added  much  to 
the  perfection  of  means  for  the  cheap  and  rapid  dis- 
eemioation  of  intelligence  throughout  tlie  world. 
An  international  labor  congress.  conveQe<l  in  the 
name  of  workingmen,  has  at  least  given  evidence 
of  a  wondrous  widening  of  vision  and  growth  of  in- 
telligence on  the  part  of  the  once  disorganized  and 
ignorant  sons  of  toil.  And  the  offi<'ial  international 
conference  called  not  very  long  ago  by  the  young 
Emperor  (rf  Germany  to  consider  legislation  for  the 
welfare  of  labor,  was  a  yet  more  notable  sign  of  the 
growing  "internationalism"  of  the  day.  The  suc- 
cessive "World's  Fairs"  are  not  content  to  promote 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  world's  commercial 
resources,  and  to  exhibit  the  inventions  and  skilled 
handiwork  of  mankind,  but  they  are  also  made  the 
occasion  for  a  long  series  of  international  congresses 
and  gatherings  for  tlie  consideration  of  all  kinds  of 
subjects  of  large  human  concern.  This  was  true  of 
the  recent  Paris  exixisition,  and  it  will  be  true  of 
the  coming  exposition  at  Chicago.  Nowadays  no 
man  known  his  science  or  his  art  completely  until 
he  has  learned  what  all  otiier  countries  besides  his 
own  may  be  able  to  teach  him. 

The  religious  world,  no  less  than  the  scientific, 
IB  cultivating  international  intimai'ies.     In   August 
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of  this  year  the  twelfth  international  ci>Qvention  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was  held  at 
Amsterdam.  Three  years  ago  a  great  missionary 
conference  in  London  summed  up  all  that  the 
Protestantism  of  all  lands  and  creeds  had  dune  since 
modem  missions  were  first  established  for  the 
Cliristianization  of  tlie  planet.  Tlie  chief  branches 
of  Protestantism,  in  like  manner,  are  showing  a  re- 
markable disposition  each  to  take  the  widest  and 
fullest  possible  account  of  itself  by  calling  together 
its  representatives  from  every  outpost  and  ascertain- 
ing its  own  progress  and  possibilities.  If  this 
movement  is  most  conspicuous  among  English. speak- 
ing denominations  of  Christians,  tlie  reason  is  obvi- 
ous. It  is  the  English -speaking  Protestants  who  are 
most    widely   scattered,   nioiit  numerous  and    most 
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influential  in  th^  world.  Perhapa  the  first  to  inau- 
gurate such  a  cuDgresii  were  the  leaders  in  the  Church 
of  England,  wl)o§e  "Pan-Anglican"  council  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  b);o  brought  into  fraternal  con  ■ 
ference  the  Epittci)|ia1iun  liodieH  of  Great  Britain  and 
Anutrica,  aud  tlie  churchee  most  eltmely  alli«Hl  to  them 


in  other  parte  of  the  world.  There  followed  the 
' Pan-Presbyterian"  assembly  at  Belfast— a  great 
meeting,  bo  satisfactory  to  ita  constituents  that  they, 
like  t^c  AnglicaDs.  have  since  held  a  second  one. 
.  Incited  by  the  suceeHs  of  these  other  great  denom- 
inational congresses,  the  Methodi.sta  determined  to 
come  together  and  review  themselves  for  the  first 
time  in  their  history.  Tliej  held  in  Loudon,  in 
September,  1881.  what  tliey  termed  the  "Ecumenical 
Methodist  Contcreuce. "  Methodism  had  fallen  apart 
into  a  number  of  ecclesiastical  bodies,  separated  in 
Bome  cases  by  territorial  lines,  and  in  others  by  slight 
differences  as  to  church  organization,  method  and 
polity.  Tliese  several  Methodist  bodies  united  in  a 
■■  Pan-Methodist"  meeting.  They  had  come  together 
with  many  doubts  and  misKi^ings :  but  they  found  it 
so  advantageous  and  agreeable  to  know  one  another, 
ttiat  they  determined  to  meet  in  like  manner  every 
ten  years.  Now,  therefore,  as  the  American  dele- 
gates are  straggling  l>nck  bomewards  from  the  Srst 
Pan -Congregational  Council,  held  in  London  tivo 
months  ago,  the  English  Hethodiats  are  arriving  by 
every  steamer  to  attend  the  two- weeks'  sessions  of  the 
tpiond  of  tlie  great  gatherings  of  the  most  militant 
of  all  the  Protestant  orders. 

The  "Ecumenical  Conference"  is  not  an  authorita- 
tive body.  It  is  a  voluntary  meeting,  through  dele- 
gates, of  the  Methodist  churches  of  the  whole  world, 
for  the  purpose  of  mutual  stimulus  and  enlighten- 
ment, and  thus  of  an  increased  general  efficiency. 

IIow  Methodism  has  become  subdivided  in  a  hun- 
dred years  may  be  easily  illustrated  by  an  exhibit  of 
the  apportionment  of  representation  in  this  Confer- 


ence. First  comes  the  broad  division  into  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Sections,  The  Western  includes  the 
Methodist  bodies  of  America  and  the  Eastern  those 
of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  Conference  is  to  be  composed  of  Ave 
hundred  delegates,  of  whom  three  hundred  will  be- 
long to  the  Western  Section  and  two  hundred  to  tlie 
Eastern.  The  three  hundred  representing  Methodism 
in  America  are  apportioned  as  follows :  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  128 ;  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
South,  04 ;  African  Metiiodist  Episcopal  Churvh, 
18:  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion,  15^  Col- 
ored Methodist  Elpiscopal,  9 :  American  Wesleyan 
8^  Union  American  Methodist  Episcopal,  3:  Atri- 
can  Union  Methodist  Protestant,  3;  Methodist  Prot- 
estant. S;  Free  Methodist,  3:  Congregational  Meth- 
odist, 3;  Methodist  Church,  Canada.  24:  Primitive 
Methodist.  '6;  Independent  Methodist,  2;  United 
Brethren  in  Christ.  7 :  United  Brethren  in  Christ, 
(old  Constitution),  2;  and  British  Methodist  Epis- 
copal, 3 ;  making  a  grand  total  of  300  delegates  for 
the  Western  Section.  The  apportionment  is  baaed, 
in  the  main,  upon  the  relative  strength  and  im- 
portance of  the  bodies  to  be  represented. 

The  denominational  history  and  vicissitudes  of 
Methodism  in  England  have  been  quite  apart  from 
those  in  America :  and  the  sub-divisions  have  not 
followed  the  same  lines.  The  principal  body  is  that 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  which  is  the  originat 
denomination  founded  by  the  two  brothers  John 
and  Charles  Wesley  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
This  body  has  now  about  450,000  members,  and 
about  7500  places  of  worship.  In  1797  tlie  "Meth- 
odist New  Connection"  split  off  from  the  parent 
body,  upon  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  laymen  in  the  govenmientof  the  Church. 
This  denomination  is  small,  having  about  3o.000 
communicants.  Next  in  importance  to  the  original 
Wesleyan  ttody  come  the  "Primitive  Methodists." 
who  originated  in  Staffordshire,  and  whose  separate 
existence  dates  from  1810,  They  have  now  nearly 
200, 000  members,  and  about  4500  chapels  The"Bible 
Christians"  are  another  Methodist  sect,  which  owes 
its  origin,  in  181S,  to  a  Wesleyan  lay  ptvacher  in 
Cornwall,  and  which  is  now  to  be  found  chiefly  in 
tliatregion,  its  membeishipcxceeding25.000.  Third 
in  rank  among  British  MetluMlist  sects  come  the 
"  United  Methodist  Free  Churches, "  which  owe  their 
present  organization  toan  amalgamation,  effected  in 
18o7,  of  tliree  small  Methodist  bodies  which  had, 
one  after  another,  in  the  tlu'ee  preceeding  decades, 
detached  tlie:nselves  from  the  parent  Methodist 
trunk,  for  reasons  not  woith  reviving.  They  now 
have  nearly  75,000  members.  Two  smalt  and  u-cent 
sects  are  the  "Wesleyan  Reform  Union"  and  Ihe 
"  Independent  Methodist  Church. "  tlic  oue  witli  OOUO 
and  the  other  with  8000  members. 

All  these  seven  British  Methodist  sects  send  their 
proportionatedelegatestoAVashington.  And  besides 
thcHe.  thi'  "frish  Methodist  Church."  with  a  mem- 
bei«iiip  of  40,000  or  more,  the  "Australasian  Meth- 
od L=t  Church,  the  "  Suutlt  African  Methodist  Church, " 
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BlBhop  of  Uie  M.  C  Church  South. 
the  "  West  Indian  Metliodist  Church, "  and  the  "  Meth- 
odist Churcli  of  France"  all  have  their  rcprcseaUi- 
tivca  among  the  tivo  liundred  delegates  who  pertain 
to  the  ao-calicii  "Eastom  Section." 

Tlius  twentynino  distinct  ecclesiastical  organizs- 
t ions— seventeen  belonging  to  the  "Western"  or 
American  section  and  twelve  to  the  Eastern  or  Brit- 
ish section— are  to  participate  in  this  international 
anil  inter  denominatioDitl  conference  of  Methodism. 

Unlike  tlie  American  Methodist,  the  British 
churcheaoF  Wesley  an  origin  do  not  give  any  of  their 
ministem  or  BU)>crintcndeuts  tho  title  of  "Bishop." 
Tliey  are  governed  by  central  representative  "con- 
ferences "  wliich  elect  presidents  and  other  officers 
yearly,  and  which  have  supreme  legislative  and 
judicial  authority  for  their  respective  bodies.  The 
most  conspicuous  nieu  for  the  tinie  being  are  usually 
tlie  presidents  of  the  conferences;  and  Uieso  minie- 
tcrial  gentlemen  will  liave  great  prominence  in  tlie 
fortlicoiuin;;  ciioference. 

For  tile  purposeit  of  the  conference,  the  Methodixt 
world  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  Rrst  division 
ineludes  the  Metliodist  Epi8Co[ial  Church  and  the 
Metliodiat  Epi»co|>al  Church  South—that  is,  tlie  two 
principal  American  bodies.  The  second  division 
includes  all  tlie  other  Methodist  Churches  of  tlie 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  tliird  is  composeil 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  — tJie  princi|«il  British 
body  -.  and  the  fourth  comprises  all  the  Other  Britisli 
MeliuMlist  (.'Lurches  Places  in  the  tiri^tumnie  are 
distributed  souietvhat  evenly  among  tlie  four 
divisions,  and  there  is  to  be  cunstiuit  alternation  be. 
tween  American  and  British  speakers.    Tlie  presiding 


officera  are  from  day  to  day  to  be  taken  in  regulai 
succession  from  the  four  divisions. 

The  official  sittings  at  Wo-sliington  open  on 
Wednesday,  October  7th,  attcn  o'clock,  tvith  a  sermon 
by  Bev.  William  Arthur,  of  London.  The  afternoon 
will  be  occupied  with  the  business  of  organization  and 
with  addresses  of  welcome  and  responses.  Bishop 
Hurst,  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Carlisle  of  South  Carolina,  and 
tlie  Rev,  Dr.  Douglass  of  Montreal  will  speak  for 
the  Wcstci-n  world,  and  Dr.  Stephenson,  of  London 
and  other  British  delegates  wilt  reply. 

The  second  day,  Tliundoy,  October  9tli,  will  be  de- 
voted to  a  siTies  of  reports  upon  the  condition  and 
progress  of  Methodism,  four  addresses  being  made 
in  the  forenoon  by  representatives  of  Uie  Britisli 
bodies,  and  four  in  the  aflemoon  by  prominent 
memberaof  American  bodies.  Dr,  Waller  of  London, 
Rev,  J,  Me<licralt  of  Manchester,  Rev.  J.  Donnelly  <if 
Ireland,aiid  Rev,  J.  H,  Battof  Brighton  will  represent 
tlie  United  Kingdom ;  while  Bishop  Fowler  of  Son 
Francisco,  Bishop  Galloway  of  Mississippi,  Rev, 
William  Briggs  of  Toronto,  and  the  colorctl  Bishop 
Amett  of  Ohiow-ill  set  forth  the  condition  of  Meth- 
odism in  the  New  World, 

Beginning  with  the  third  day,  October  0th,  genenU 
rather  tlian  denomi national  topics  will  be  taken  up 
and  pursued  throughout  theeutire  conference.  It  iso 
noteworthy  fact  that  the  committee  of  arrangements 
allowed  only  one  day  in  the  entire  two  weeks  to  be 
given  to  the  consideration  of  Slethodiaraassuch,  The 
topic  for  this  tliird  day  is  "The  Christian  Church  : 
Its  E^ssential  Unity  and  Genuine  Catholicity,"  A 
series  of  addi-esses  in  the  morning  upon  "Christian 
Unity"  will  liefolliiwed  by  a  second  series  in  the  af- 
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t<>moonupon"ChriBtiatiCo-openitioD. "  ** —  "^  '^ 
Sclby  of  Greeoock,  Scotland,  opens  with 
"CliriBtian  UDity,"Eev.  A.  S.  Hunt,  D 
York  City,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Mitcliell,  o 
load.following  with  addresses.  In  tlie&ft 
A.  Coke  Smith,  D.  D. .  of  Nashville,  Teun. , 
essay  on  "Co-operation,"  and  addresses 
by  R.  G.  Sowa,  Eaq. ,  of  England  ;  Rev.  1 
of  HendersoQ,  N.  C. ,  and  Rev.  Jaiues  I 
Soutliport.  England. 

" Tlie Church  and  Scientific  Thought" 
ful  theme  fixed  for  Saturday,  October  10 
o'clock.  "The  Influence  of  Modem  Sctenl 
on  Religious  Thuuglit "  will  be  discussed 
by  Mr.  Percy  William  Bunting,  of  Londor 
guished  editor  of  the  Coiitpmi>orary  Re 
Attitude  of  the  Cliurtli  Towanls  the  Va; 
of  Unbelief"  will  be  the  topic  treated 
M.S.Turry,  D.  D. ,  of  Evanston,  111.,  and 
and  Modem  Criticism  "  xn  the  subject 
Rev.  W.T.Davison,  MA.,  of  Uie  Wesle; 
Richmontl,  Siiri'cy,  England. 

Tlie sesHious of  Monday.October  12th,  a 
October  13t!i.  will  l)e  occupied  witli  a  ni 
ber  of  addrfs^i's  uim>d  "Tlie  Church  and 
Agencies."     Monday  forenoon  will  be 
voted  to  a  discus.sion  of  "  The  Preacher 
HisQiialllications,"  lc<l  by  Bishop  Fosl* 
Massachusetts,  who  will  be  followi-<l  by  I 
William  Howard  Day.  of  the  Afrie-an  M 
Zion  Church.     Tlie  afleriiooii  session. 
which  will  be  oivucd  wi;h  an  uddrww 
l>y  Rev.    Hugh  Price  Hu-lics,  i)f  Lon- 
<lon,  editor  of  the  MethadUt  Tim::,  ^ 
upon  "Tlie    Rj-Iigious   Press  and    t'lo  I 
Religious  Uses  of  the  Secular  Press.''  I 
will  doubtless  be  one  of  marked  inter    I 
est.     Tlie  Rev.   Di-s.  E.  II.  Uewart  c  :  I 
Toronto,  J<)se|>h   Vi-t-^v.:  u.i    <  f  Leeds.   I 
England  (President  of  the  Primitive  I 
Methodists),  am)  E.  E.  Hoss  of  Nash-  ^ 
ville.  Tenn.  (ciliKir  of  the  leailing  or- 
gan of  Soutliei-n  Methodism),  will  fol- 
low Mr.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  with   further  addresses 
on  tile  relation  of  jourunlism  to  the  Chui-cli.     Hev. 
James  Travis  of  London,  Gcuenil  Missionary  Secre- 
tary of  the  Primitive  Methodists,  will  open  the  si-;- 
sion  of  Tuesday  foreno<)Q  witli  an  esiwy  on  -  The  PlatT 
and  Power  of  lAy  Agency  in  the  Cliun'li. "     Rev.  M. 
D'C.  Crawford.  D.  D, .  of  New  York  City,  is  to  give 
aa  address  on  "Tlie  Deaconess  Movement. "    Rev.  W. 
Walters.of  the  London  Mission.  willsi>eakon  "Melh- 
odist  Brotherhoods  and   Sisterhoods."    In  the  after- 
noon, Rev.  Benjamin  St.  James  Fry,    D.  D. ,  of  St. 
Louts,  will  present  an  essay  on  "  Wonien'.s  Work  in 
the  Church,  "and  there  will  follow  addresses  by  Rev. 
William  Gorman  of  Belfast,   Ireland.   Rev.  W.  J. 
Shuey  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Rev.  Tlionias  H.  Hunt  of 
Manchester,  England,  on  tlie  same  subjcct- 

The  seventli  day,  Wednesday,  October  14th,  is  set 
apartforaseriesof  addresses  upon  dilTerenl  phases  of 
theeducalioual(|ueatioD.     Rev.  W.  H.  Fitchett,  ofllie 


Methodist  I.!idi<-s'  C  'ollegf  at  Hawthorne.  Victoria 
(Australia),  leiida  with  an  essay  on'  "Religious 
Training  and  Culture  of  the  Young  "  Rev.T  B.  Aj.- 
plegetof  Higiil.siowH,  N.J..  B]H'aks  on  "Tlie  Fam- 
ily." and  the  Hon.  John  Evans  of  Denver  follows 
with  an  aiUhi-ss  on  "TlieSunday  School.'  In  ilie 
afternoon.  Rev.  John  Smith,  of  Lutou,  England, 
opens  the  session  with  a  i>a|>er  on  "Elementary  Eiiii- 
ration."  R<'v  Dr.  J  D.  Haiiiinond  of  Fayette,  Mo., 
discusses  "Tlie  Ethics  of  Elementary  Eiiucation"  : 
"Seclarianisin  aud  -State  Education"  is  assigned  to 
Rev.  A.  Hollidaj-,  of  Manchester,  England  ;  and  "Sec- 
ondary Education"  is  the  topic  of  Hon.  J.  C.  Dancy 
(African  M.  E.  Zion  Cliurch),  Wilmington.  N.  C. 
An  evening  session  will  be  devoted  to  the  higher 
education.  Rev.  Dr.  N.  Burwasli,  of  Cohurg, Ontario, 
will  advocate  "The  Broadest  Facilities  for  Higlier 
Education."  Rev.  W.F.  Slater,  of  Didsbury  College, 
^fanche^ler,  England,  will  discuss  "University  Edu- 
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catiOD."  Aod  he  will  be  followed  Dn  the  snroc  topic 
by  President  W  F  Wurren.  D  D  .  of  tlie  Boatoo 
Univeraity. 

""RomaniBni  "  is  tlie  topic  for  the  forcQuoD  addresses 
of  Thursday,  October  15th,  and  its  preseal  position 
will  be  discussed  by  Rev  M.  T.  Myers  of  Rochdale. 
England,  President  of  the  Unil^d  Metliodist  Free 
Church.  "Romanism  as  a  Political  Power"  will  be  the 
theme  of  R«v,  L  R,  Fiske,  D.  D  ,  of  Albion,  Mich. 
"  Romanism  as  a  Religious  Power  "  is  a  topic  aa- 
signed  to  Rev  Dr.  William  NicholaH.  M.  A.,  of  Dub- 
liD.  Ireland 

Id  the  afternoon  the  temperance  question  will 
have  exclusive  right  of  way.  "The  Cliurch  and  the 
Temperance  Reform"  will  be  treated  by  Rev.  R  H. 
Mikhon.  D  D. .  of  Jteinphis.  Mr.  Tlionias  Worthing- 
ton,  of  Wigan,  Scotland,  will  follow.  Rev.C.  H. 
Pliillips,  D  D.  (Colored  M.E. Church),  of  Waahing- 
toD,  D.  C. ,  will  speak  on  "The  Legal  Prohibition  of 


theSalooD."     He  will  be  followed  by  Rev.S.  Autlill, 
D  D  .  of  Dracott,   England. 

The  Methodists  would  be  lagging  behind  the  age 
if  they  gave  no  sessions  to  the  consideration  of  social 
and  economic  problems.  The  forenoon  and  after- 
noon sessions  of  Friday,  October  16th,  are  designated 
for  these  themes.  Hon.  Alden  Speare  will  read  an 
essay  on  "Tlie  Church  in  Her  Relation  to  Labor  and 
Capital."  and  Rev.  J.  Berry,  of  Wellington.  New 
Zealand,  will  speak  of  "The  Moral  Aai>ect  of  L^bor 
Combinations  and  Strikes  "  The  Hon.  J.  R.  Inch, 
LLD.,  of  Sack vi He,  New  Bruoswich.  will  discuss 
"Moral  Aspects  of  Combinations  of  Capital."  In 
tlie  afternoon,  Rev.  Peter  Thompson,  of  the  London 
Mission,  will  present  "TheOhligationsof  theCliuTch 
in  lielation  to  the  Sixial  Condition  of  the  People." 
Rei'.  Dr  J  P  Limdis.  of  Dayton.  O.,  will  speak  on 
"Christian  Work  among  the  Poor"  :  Rev. Tliomos  Al- 
len, of  Sheffield,  England,  will  s|)eak  of  "Christian 


Rev.  B.  m.  .ramoB  Frj".  D.D.        Rev.  Artliu 

r  EdwanlB.  D.D.        Rev.  ,1.  K  Hiirlbu 
<-™  Chr.  Ailm-          Hvndaf  .Srh-Hi*  J. 
ChlcBgD.    ■                           New  Yrirk. 
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Work  among  the  Rich, "  and  Rev.  J.  C  Hartzell.  D.  D  . 
of  Cincinnati,  will  speak  of  *' Christian  Work  in 
Agricultural  Districts. " 

A  special  session,  to  be  held  on  Friday  evening, 
will  consider  several  aspects  of  missionary  work. 
''Missions  in  Heathen  Lands"  will  be  presented  by 
Rev.  W.  J.Townsend,  of  Birmingham,  England.  Rev. 
Prof .  C.  U.  Kiracofiv  D.D.,  of  Dayton,  O.,  will  tell 
of  **  New  Fields  Entered  Since  1881 . "  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Lawrence,  of  Leicester.  England,  will  futher  present 
the  same  subject.  Rev.  William  Gibson,  of  Paris, 
France,  and  Rev.  C.  N.  Grand ison,  D.  D. ,  of  Greens- 
boro*. N.  C.  will  speak  of  ''Missions  in  Christian 
Lands.  *" 

The  morning  of  Saturday,  October  17th,  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  topic  **  War  and  Peace  "  An  essay  on 
"International  Arbitration"  will  be  read  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Snape,  of  Liveri)ool,  and  addresses  will  be 
made  by  Hon.  J.  D.  Taylor,  M.  C. ,  of  Cambridge, 
O.,  and  Rev.EntK*h  Salt,  of  London,  England. 

•*Tlie  Church  and  Public  Morality,"  the  general 
theme  for  Monday,  October  19th,  will  give  occasion 
for  addies-ses  on  several  practical  questions.  "  Legjil 
Restraints  on  the  Vices  of  Society  "  will  be  discussed 
by  Hon.  E.  W.  B.  Hill,  of  Macon,  Ga  .  Rev. 
Joseph  Posnett,  of  Hull,  England,  will  speak  of 
**  Lotteries,  Ratting,  Gambling,  and  Kindred  Vic<*s, " 
and  Hon.  Hiram  L.Sibley,  of  Marietta,  O. ,  will 
8|K'ak  on  ** Marriage  and  Divorce  Laws."  In  t!:e 
aftermK)u,  the  Rev  T  G  Stewanl,  D.D. ,  of  Washing- 
ton, U.  C.  .will  present  an  essay  on  **  Tlie  Lord's  Day, " 
and  the  R<?v.(ie<)rge  Green,  of  Bradford,  England, 
will  follow  witli  an  address  on  the  same  topic.  "The 
Attitude  of  the  Clmrch  towards  Amusements"  will 
be  jointly  discusstnl  by  Bishop  C.  W.  Fc»ss,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  Mr.  J.  Ruddle,  of  Highampton,  Devon- 
shire. 

The  sessions  will  end  on  Tuesday,  Oct^)ber  20th, and 
"Tlie  Outlook  for  Christendom"  will  be  the  general 
topi(!.  **Tlie  Christian  Resources  of  the  Old  World  " 
will  l)e  set  forth  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Simon,  of  Bromley, 
England,  and  Rev.  J.  C.  Watts,  D.D.,  of  London. 
Tlio8t*of  tlie  New  World  will  l>e  described  by  CTian- 
rellor  Edward  Mayes,  of  Oxford,  Miss.,  and  Rev.  J. 
^    M.CTiapman,  D.D  ,  of  Phila<lelphia. 

Rev.  J  M  Bucklev,  D.  D.,  editor  of  Uie  Christinn 
/.  ^ntcate,  New  York,  will  ojK?n  the  programme  of 
til  •  afternoon  with  nn  essay  on  "The  Church  of  the 
l;iture. "  Tliere  will  follow  mldresses  by  Rev.  W.J. 
l';j\vson,of  Glasgow,  Scotland  ,  Bishop  E.  R.  Hendrix, 
ot  Kansns  City,  and  Rev.  F.W.  Bourne,  of  London, 
President  of  the  Bible  Christian  Church. 

I5esides  the  formal  addresses  thus  planned  in  ad- 
v;mce,  there  will,  it  is  needless  to  add,  be  daily  de- 
\otioual  services,  and  brief  running  debates  on  the 
to;)ios  of  each  day.  Tlie  program,  as  a  whole,  is  a 
m.isterly  one,  and  the  conference  promises  to  be  one 
«».  the  most  utiiHn-taiU  leligious  and  ecclesiastical 
i  eetings  of  re<-*»nt  times.  While  it  would  i^equire 
1  lore  8]»ace  than  these  i>ages  can  allow  to  print  the 
full  list  of  live  hundred  delegates,  the  names  of  the 
<*onimitteenu  11    in  whose  hands   the   program    and 


the  business  of  the  conference  have  been  placed 
should  be  presented  in  any  account  that  would  pre- 
tend to  be  comprehensive.  Several  members  of  these 
committees,  notably  Dr. J. M.King,  of  New  York. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Hamilton,  of  Boston,  and  Bishop  Hurst,  of 
Washington,  have  labored  indefatigably  for  the  suc- 
cessful organization  of  this  great  gathering.  •  The 
program  committee  consists  of  Bishop  J  F  Hurst, 
D.D.-.  Bishop  J.  C.  Granbery,  D  D,  of  Virginia; 
General  Superintendent  A.  Carman,  D  D. .  of  Canada ; 
the  Hon.  H.K  Carroll,  LL.D  :  Rev  J  W  Hamilton, 
D.D  , of  Boston  :  Rev.W.  P.  Harrison,  D.D.,  of  Nash- 
ville :  Rev.  J.  M  King,  D.D  ,  of  New  York  Rev. 
B.  F.  Lee,  D.D.,  and  Professor  J.  M.  Van  Vleck, 
LL.D.,  of  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Corm. 

The  general  business  committee  of  the  conference 
IS  made  up  of  ten  members  from  the  Western  (Amer- 
ican) section  and  ten  from  the  Eastern  (British) 
section,  these  two  tens  being  further  subdivided  in 
accordance  wuth  the  grouping  of  denominations 
already  explained.  Repi-esenting  the  principal 
northern  and  southern  churches  are  Bishops  Hurst 
and  Granbery,  Rev.  Drs.  Hamilton,  King,  and 
Whisner,  and  Professor  Van  Vleck.  Representing 
the  Canadian  and  smaller  American  bodies  are  Supt. 
Carman,  and  Rev.  Drs.  J.  C.  Embury,  J.  T.  Murray, 
and  A.  Walters.  The  principal  British  Wesleyan 
body  is  repi-esented  in  the  committee  by  its  presi- 
dent, Dr.  Stephenson,  the  Revs.  John  Bond  and 
Hugh  Price  Hughes,  and  Messrs.  J.  Morgan  Hawey 
and  William  Greenhill ;  while  other  British  Meth- 
odists have  for  tlieir  members  the  Revs.  F.  W. 
Bourne,  J.  C.  Watts,  D  D.,  and  W.  R.  Sunman, 
and  Messrs.  George  Green  and  W.  Marsden.  To 
this  committee  of  twenty  everything  arising  from 
day  to  day  in  the  conference  must  be  submitted. 

Tlie  sessions  will  all  be  open  to  the  general  public, 
and  the  meetings  will  attract  not  only  a  great  num 
ber  t)f  prominent  Methodists  who  are  not  included 
in  the  list  of  official  delegates,  but  also  many  hun- 
dreds of  interested  auditors  from  other  denomina- 
tions. The  English  delegates  will  not  be  allowed  to 
return  without  having  been  heard  and  entertained 
in  various  parts  of  the  country .  Some  great  meet- 
ings are  to  be  mldressed  by  them,  notably  in  New 
York,  where  Mr.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  is  expected  to 
l)e  heard  at  his  best  upon  questions  affecting  the 
social  welfare  of  the  metropolitan  masses. 

Methodism,  throughout  the  century,  has  been  a 
marvellous  force  in  American  life ;  and  this  year  1891, 
in  which  the  Wesley  Centenary  coincides  with  the 
holding  of  the  Ecumenical  Conference,  is  destined 
to  mark  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  denoniina 
tion  in  the  Unlt^nl  States.  Tliat  the  Conference  will 
aid  plans  for  the  formal  reunion  of  the  severed 
branches  of  American  Methodism,  can  hardly  be 
doubted.  Tlie  disap|>earance  of  the  sei'tional  line  of 
cleavage  between  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
and  the  Methodist  Episco|)al  Church  South,  would 
])e  a  triumph  of  restoixni  national  unity  and  brother 
hootl  that  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  at  an  early 
dav. 
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REV.  J.  ».   KING,  D.D.,  MKW   VUKK. 

Tliere  is  a  somewhat  fascinating  idea  firmly  held 
by  the  Tlieosophiats  tliat  there  is  an  actual  real 
truth  behind  the  familiar  pliraae"creative  thought." 
Tlinught,  tliey  say,  actually  does  creat«.  That  which 
you  tliink.  is.  Not,  of  course,  in  this  material 
plane,  but  in  the  moreshadowy  region  where  thought 
;aloBe  is  the  artificer.  As  the  designer  constructs 
4  model  of  the  buiidiug  or  niachine,  so  one  thought 
brinpi  into  being,  on  some  astral  plane,  the  entity 
of  which  you  think.  That  spiritual  entity  may  per- 
i»b  as  soon  as  it  is  created.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
it  may  persist,  and  thrive,  and,  becoming  stronger 
and  stronger,  itniay  ultimately  be  clothed  upon  with 
matter,  and  then  ttie  idea  materializes  in  fact  be- 
fore (he  eyes  of  all  men,  Tliere  is  at  least  suiticient 
semblance  of  truth  aliout  this  notion  to  help  us  to 
understand  a  process  that  is  going  on  before  our 
tyes  even  on  the  material  plane.  For  ideas  are  apt 
to  realize  themselves  more  or  less  iniperfei'tly  in  the 
Epiritual  or  religious  world,  L>efore  they  are  able  to 
take  to  themselves  bodily  shape  in  the  more  mun- 
dane world  of  politics  and  ad'.iiinsttatioa.  Hence, 
if  we  would  we  what  ia  the  promise  of  things  to 
be  in  the  political  world,  we  may  often  discover  the 
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partial  realizations  in  the  Cliurcli.  of  ideals  which 
will  hereafter  ctmstrain  and  transform  the  Stata. 

In  the  meeting  of  the  Ecumenical  Council  of 
Methodists  at  Washington,  1  rejoice  to  sea  a  fore- 
shadowing  of  the  coming  recognition  of  the  unitf 
of  the  English-speaking  race.  That  unity,  upon 
which  the  Council  is  based,  is  a  practical  living  re- 
ality  to  some  twenty  or  thirty  millions  of  English- 
speaking  people.  The  Council  is  the  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  that  tecognition,  and,  therefore,  the 
precursor  of  the  coming  realization  of  that  unitj 
in  the  political  sphere.  In  this,  aa  in  many  other 
things,  the  Christian  Church  is  the  teacher  of  the  na- 
tions. What  Ethe  says  and  does  to-day,  tbey  will  saj 
and  do  to-morrow.  This  political  side  of  MetlM>- 
dism  is  forcibly  brought  before  the  mind,  as  onr 
Endflish  Methodists  are  taking  ship  f<^  the  Decennial 
Council  which  is  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. Ten  years  ago  it  met  in  London.  Ten  yean 
h>;reaf ter,  will  it  meet  in  Sydney?  Who  can  say 
where  it  may  meet  in  IdOl.  or  1911,  exce|iting  that 
wlierever  it  meets  it  will  be  composed  of  English- 
speaking  men  and  women,  collect«d  together  from 
all  the  lands  which  our  race  has  made  the  realm  of 
the  Bible  and  of  the  Sunday  school. 

These  sides  of  Methodism  are  often  not  apparent 
to  Methodists ;  but  they  deserve  more  attention  than 
they  have  hitherto  received.  Most  of  the  best  things 
we  do,  we  do  unconscioasly  :  and  most  of  the  best 
things  we  enjoy  come  to  us  as  we  are  doing  some- 
thing else.  It  was  when  Saul  went  a-hunting  afteo' 
the  wandering  asses  of  his  father,  Kisb,  tliat  ha 
came  upon  the  crown  of  Israel,  and  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  only  tliought  they  were  finding  a  quiet  place 
to  pray  apart  when  they  were  in  reality  founding 
the  American  Bepublic.  It  is  the  same  with  Metho- 
dism. John  Wesley  has  wrought  vaster  things  than 
he  ever  dreamed  of  accomplishing  when  he  set  on 
foot  the  movement  whose  ever-growing  results  en- 
compass the  world.  Wesleyanism  has  acted  as  a 
cement  of  tlie  English -siMiaking  race,  and  thereby 
contributed  materially  towards  the  solution  of  the 
supreme  political  problem  of  our  time.  Of  all  the 
phenomena  of  this  century,  immeasurably  the  great- 
est is  tlie  Englishing  of  tlie  world.  Forty  years  ago 
Emerson  declared  tlte  Englisli— "As  they  are  many- 
headed,  so  they  are  many-nationed  :  tlieir  coloniza- 
tion annexes  archipelagoes  and  continents,  and  their 
speech  seems  destined  to  be  the  universal  language 
of  man."  What  we  saw  afar  oft  is  now  near  at 
hand.  Mankind  is  becoming  of  one  tongue,  and 
tliat  tongue  speaks  English.  All  the  waste,  unoccu- 
pied places  of  the  world  are  being  peopled  with  men 
of  English  descent,  America  is  but  a  larger  and 
continental  England  :  Australia  another  island,  with 
an  even  vaster  future  than  America.  The  empire 
of  the  sea  has  been  ours  from  of  old,and  before  long 
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all  its  shores  will  be  English  or  American.  The 
planet  is  girdled  by  infant  commonwealths  of  Eng- 
lish-speaking men,  some  entirely,  all  virtually,  in- 
dependent of  the  mother  country,  even  when  nom- 
inally within  the  empire;  managing  their  ovru 
affairs,  yet  connected  by  many  subtle  and  potent  ties 
witli  the  mother  country;  destined  either  to  pre- 
sent the  world  with  a  magnificent  spectacle  of  a  pa- 
cific federation,  too  strong  to  be  attacked  and  too 
united  to  fear  disruption,  or  to  sadden  the  heart  of 
mankind  by  reproducing  on  a  vaster  scale  the  savage 
and  irrational  condition  of  international  chaos, 
which  at  this  hour  converts  Europe  into  one  huge 
camp.  How  will  these  English  folk  get  on  together? 
How  will  the  children  of  England  dwell  together  in 
peace  and  unity  when  they  have  grown  up?  These 
are  the  supreme  important  questions  of  our  day. 
Compared  with  this  pre-eminent  problem  all  others 
shrink  into  insignificance.  For  the  future  of  the 
world's  peace  and  civilization  depends  upon  the 
maintenance  of  an  ordered  peace  and  stable  relations 
between  the  ocean -sundered  members  of  the  English 
family. 

It  is  the  glory  of  Methodism  that  it  has  powerfully 
contributed  to  the  forces  which  make  for  peace, 
unity  and  federation.  It  has  done  this  quite  inde- 
pendently of  its  direct  religious  teaching.  The  ties 
which  bind  the  English  offshoots  to  the  English 
stock,  and  which  make  the  Americans,  for  instance, 
almost  as  English  as  Australians,  are  largely  those 
of  association  and  of  interest.  Among  those  ties  it 
is  difficult  to  name  any  that  more  powerfully  move 
millions  of  men  than  those  of  religion.  There  is  a 
famous  passage  in  Carlyle's  "  Heroes  "  in  which  he 
proclaims  that  Shakespeare  is  the  real  unifier,  the 
permanent  king  of  English-speaking  men.  Another 
writer  saw  in  Stratford-on-Avon  the  centre  of  the 
world,  the  Mecca  of  the  race,  which  in  a  hundred 
years  will  only  speak  the  tongue  which  Shake.speare 
spoke.  But  there  are  millions  of  English-speakers 
to  whom  Shakespeare  is  no  real  or  living  force. 
They  never  read  his  plays,  they  never  go  to  the 
theatre.  The  charm  of  Stratford  does  not  api)eal  to 
them,  for  they  are  intellectually  or  morally  outside 
the  pale  of  literature.  The  memory  of  the  exploits 
of  the  heroes  of  our  race,  tlie  valor  of  our  great  war- 
riors, the  heroism  of  our  reformers,  the  supreme  de- 
votion to  duty  which  characterizes  the  noblest  of 
our  people — these  things  all  are  as  golden  nails 
which  fasten  together  the  edifice  of  our  race.  But, 
as  the  governor  of  an  Australian  colony  was  lament- 
ing the  other  day,  the  new  generation  in  our  colonies 
is  growing  up  in  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  splen- 
did past  of  the  race  to  which  they  belong.  The 
words,  the  names,  the  sayings  wliich  thrill  us  as 
with  the  sound  of  a  clarion,  are  meaningless  to  them. 
History  is  not  taught  in  the  schools,  because  of  the 
wicked  quairel  between  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
and  so  the  New  World  is  growing  up  cut  off  from 
the  Old  World.  With  these  great  gaps  and  abysses 
separating  the  English  over  sea  from  the  old 
country,  it  is  difficult  to  overestimate   the  service 


which  has  been  rendered  to  the  unity  of  our  race 
by  the  spread  of  Methodism.  Wherever  a  Metho- 
dist chai)el  stands  in  any  part  of  the  world's  round 
surface,  there  is  a  generator  of  the  electric  bonds  of 
sympathy  and  interest  which  unite  the  peoples. 
Men  who  r(»garded  England  as  a  mere  geographical 
expression  have  learned  to  regard  her  as  the  parent 
of  their  religion,  the  home  of  Wesleys,  the  land 
of  the  sacred  sites  of  the  Methodist  revival.  Under 
the  stimulating  infiuence  of  Methodism  the  most 
famous  centi-es  of  English  life  become  real  and  vis- 
ible to  tlie  English-speaker  in  California  or  the  An- 
tipodes. Epworth  is  to  thousands  far  more  sacred 
as  a  pilgrim  shrine  than  Stratford  ;  and  the  Wesley 
brothers  who  founded  the  Methodist  polity  are  a 
more  living  force  to-day,  constraining  the  minds  of 
the  English-speaking  men  to  brotherly  feeling  and 
a  sense  of  national  unity,  than  the  Wellesleys,  al- 
though the  Wellesleys  rearetl  the  Indian  Empire  and 
crushed  the  Empire  of  Napoleon. 

Tlie  tie  of  a  common  denomination  reinforces  the 
link  of  a  common  language ;  and,  little  as  our  An- 
glican friends  like  to  admit,  Metho<lism  is  the  great- 
est common  denominator  of  all  the  ReformeJ 
Churches.  Men  are  interested  in  each  other  by  the 
number  of  interests  which  they  share.  The  mete 
possession  in  common  of  the  same  parts  of  speech, 
and  the  u.se  of  a  common  grammar,  do  not  in  them- 
selves constitute  sufficient  identity  of  interest  to  serve 
as  the  basis  for  unity.  Far  more  real,  far  more  po- 
tent, are  the  common  interests  of  the  common  faith. 
Methodists  all  8[)eak  English  ;  England  is  their  holy 
land.  Here  are  the  tombs  of  their  apostles  and  the 
original  tabernacle  of  their  faith.  Wherever  they 
go  tlie  English  tradition  encompasses  them,  and  in 
America  and  in  Now  Zealand  constant  appeal  i» 
made  to  the  rulings,  the  decisions,  an<l  the  prece- 
dents established  by  the  English  Conferences.  Even 
without  this,  the  Methodist  all  over  the  world  is 
thinking  about  the  same  things  from  the  same  stand- 
point. He  is  confronting  the  same  problems,  con- 
quering the  same  difficulties.  His  thoughts  are  all 
cast  in  the  same  mould — that  mould  is  English. 
Hence  a  quite  incalculable  addition  to  the  security 
that  the  English-si)eaking  communities  will  in  the 
future  decide  to  fedei*ate  in  recognition  of  the  com- 
munity of  their  interests  rather  than  to  drift  or  fly 
apart  into  more  or  less  antagonistic  states. 

It  may  be  objected  that  tlie  fissi parous  tendency 
which  has  unfortunately  rent  the  Methodists  of  Eng- 
land into  three  or  four  separate  sects  bodes  ill  for 
the  unity  of  the  English-speaking  i-ace  if  we  are  to 
accept  the  Church  as  a  kind  of  pilot  balloon  of  the 
state.  But  the  splits  will  heal.  Tint  tendency  of 
the  Church  as  a  state  is  towards  reunion.  The  cen- 
trifugal forces  are  overcoming  the  centripetal,  or 
perhaps  it  is  now  more  nearly  corn^cJ  to  say  tliat  the 
fonner  are  recognizing  the  necessities  of  the  latter. 
There  is  more  union  because  there  is  moro  indepen 
dence.  The  sense  of  brotherho«xl  springs  out  of  the- 
grave  of  the  dead  despotism.  Not  until  tlie  latter 
is  really  dead  can  true  fraternal  union  exist.     The 
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THE  REi^lEW   OF  RE^IEiVS. 


I  of  the  Empire  aod  the  Republic  only  be- 
came pomible  afUr  the  reuubliu  liad  shown  Uiat  af' 
ter  a  humlrt;d  ycam  it  was  callable  of  balding  its 
own,  ot  HtaiiJinf;  alone,  and  eTcn  of  outstripping  the 
mother  land. 

Nothing  was  more  remarkable  in  the  recent  Inter- 
national Council  of  Congregationalists  in  London 
tlian  the  passionate  entliusiasm  with  which  the  de- 


scendants of  the  men  ot  the  Mayflower  and  of  the 
Iitmsides of  Cnmiweli  recotpiieed  their  coniinon  kin- 
HJiip.  It  wan  a  great  fralemiil  fetilival  of  the  huiis 
t>f  the  Puritans.  Wliat  is  to  be  lii>|)ed  is  that  at 
Wasliingum  in  Octolier  there  may  be  as  warm  and 
sympathetic  a  greeting  lietweeii  tlie  br()tliers  in  race 
und  in  n-ligion  who  meet  ti>  lake  council  IiiKi-ther 
as  to  Imjw  best   tliey  may   sene   tlie  cause  ot  their 


Tlie  Auierieau  Methodi!>ts  will.  I  ho]X',  give  etiiu. 
whia  and  encouragement  ti)  their  more  conservative 
l)n.'threu  in  the  matter  of  tlie  female  ministry-. 
Methodists  to  day  are  ton  often  lagging  far  behind 
their  great  founder.  This  year,  for  the  lirat  time  in 
the  history  of  I>Ieth<xlisiu.  women  Hit  aide  by  (tide 
with  nieu  in  the  Council  of  the  Church.  Jleiv 
Auieri<'a  lea^R,  and  Englimd  niid  her  colonies  will 
do  «'ell  to  follow  suit.  On  a  suhji-ct  eliwely  con- 
uivted  with  this,  the  English  ConfereniH-  has  tiiken 
a  definite  nnd  unmihtiikulile  stand.  The  immmount 
ni-<>essily  of  iusisiiiig  ii|ii>n  a  iiigli  siiindard  of  ]M-r- 
sonal  morality  in  all  iH'ruins  who  are  nppointwl  to 
public  oWces  in  the  modern  (lenKxTticy  has  iKvn 
asserted  with  enipliasis  by  iJie  last  Conference  in 


terms  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  echo  tlironghout 
the  Methodist  world.  To  harry  scoundrels  out  of 
politics  as  Chnst  drove  the  money-changers  out  of 
the  Temple,  is  a  work  to  which  all  Methodists  will 
do  well  to  address  themselves.  It  is  about  time  all 
religious  men  and  women  recognized  that  the  elec 
tion  of  an  immoral  man  to  a  position  of  public  trust 
is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  a  public  negation,  by  the  com- 
munity in  which  it  occurs,  of  the  obligations  of  the 
moral  law. 

Tlie  secular  service  which  Methodism  ha.s  rcndereil. 
and  will  continue  to  render,  to  the  race  which  is 
filling  the  world  with  the  music  of  the  English 
tongue,  is  seldom  recognized  even  by  Methodists 
themselves.  If  the  Creator  made  of  one  blood  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  Methodism  has  done  much 
to    make  of   one    home    all   the  English  speaking 

trough  its  organization,  it  has  made  English- 
speaking  men  'at  home"  everywhere.  Tlie  Priiuv 
of  Wales  ri-cently  remarked  that  he  always  regarded 
Canada  and  AiLstralia  as  being  as  much  part  aud 
parcel  of  England  as  Sussex  and  Yorkshire.  What 
Metliodism  has  done  has  l)een  to  make  tins  idea  a 
reality.  When  aMethodist  Ind  reared  in  some  Eng- 
lish village  deteniiines  to  cross  the  Athuitic,  or  take 
ship  to  the  Antipodes,  there  to  seek  his  fortune,  in 
lands  where  every  well  doing  man  has  a  chance. 
whnt  is  it  comforts  his  parents  as  they  send  bini 
forth,  and  supplies  an  element  of  hope  and  of  cheer 
i;i  the  midst  of  the  bLtckness  and  darkness  of  part- 
ing? It  is  the  thouglit  that  wherever  the  boy  may 
go  he  will  be  sure  to  find  himself  within  reach  of 
a  Mfthodist  chapel,  and  that  even  in  the  uttermost 
ends  of  the  earth,  there  will  be  some  classleadcr 
who  will  look  after  him.  sonie  'godly  minister  who 
will  undertake  to  see  to  the  lad's  welfare.  It  is  dif 
ficult  to  overestimate  the  extent  to  which  this  li.is 
fncilitateil  emigration  by  softening  the  pangs  of  seii- 
aration  and  comforting  those  wiio  see  their  loveil 
ones  go  off  into  the  wilderness,  tlelhoilism  has  been 
a.grent  mother  to  the  colonist.  She  ha.s  looked  after 
his  wants,  attended  to  his  needs.  gn>ui>ed  him  iu 
families  and  generally  has  presided  over  his  earliest 
and  most  pressing  wants.  Nor  is  that  all  that  she 
has  dune.  One  of  the  most  painful  facts  in  life  ts 
the  speed  with  whic'h  old  ties  disajijiear.  and  we 
stand  alone  in  the  midst  of  what  had  once  been  a 
crowded  circleof  friendsnud  relatives.  A  mangoes 
to  Australiaor  to  Canada.  In  twenty  years  he  comes 
ba*k  to  find  hiuLsclf  a  conijiarative  stranger  in  tlie 
land  of  his  hirlh.  Bis  old  acquaintances  are  dead. 
or  they  have  ii'iiioved  <ir  disappeared.  In  the  ca.se 
of  the  sons  of  colonists  tliey  feel  still  more  lonely. 
When  they  revisit  the  old  home  they  do  not  find  it 
lioitie  at  all  It  is  to  them  little  more  than  a  <-ol 
lei'tiou  of  niore  or  less  niiiacioiis  hotel  keepers.  Of 
home  life  they  h*  little  or  nothing.  Here  Hetho 
disin  sleiis  in.  and  by  its  letters  of  introduction,  by 
it^  recommendattons,  and  hy  its  social  activities,  it 
imikcs  the  lunneoi lining  colonist  feel  at  borne  in  the 
old  Iioine.     It  is  tnie  tlinl  tins  side  of  its  beneScent 
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action  is  not  quite  as  much  developed  as  it  should 
be :  but  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  influence  has  been  pure 
good. 

There  are  nearly  thirty  millions  of  English-speak- 
ing Methodists  in  the  world  at  this  moment.  That 
is  to  say,  there  are  more  Methodists  to-day  than 
there  were  Englishmen  of  all  creeds  when  John 
Wesley  was  at  Oxford.  It  is  impossible  to  look  at 
this  broad  band  of  the  Methodist  millions  with 
which  the  evangelical  revival  of  last  century  has 
encompassed  the  world  without  feeling  that  it  has 
contributed  enormously  to  the  growth  of  that  deep, 
true  feeling  of  English  unity,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion on  which  our  empire  rests.  When  men  in  Hol- 
land rear  a  sand  bank  against  the  waves,  they  find  it 


indispensable  to  plant  it  with  grass,  the  roots  of 
which  bind  the  sand  into  a  tough  and  impregnable 
rampart.  Otherwise  the  wind  would  disperse  the 
sandy  particles,  and  the  restless  waves  would  speedily 
level  it  with  the  plain.  The  fimction  of  the  innumer- 
able rootlets  of  grass  in  the  Dutch  sand  bank  closely 
resembles  the  part  which  Methodism,  with  its  my- 
riad chapels,  has  played  in  the  consolidation  of  the 
unity  of  the  English  race.  But  for  the  marvellous 
way  in  which  the  myriad  ramifications  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  organization  have  penetrated  everywhere,  our 
English-speaking  folk,  heaped  up  like  human  drift- 
wood on  distant  continents,  would  have  been  exposed 
to  disintegrating  forces  from  which  they  are  now 
happily  shielded.. 


HUGH   PRICE   HUGHES  AND  HIS  WORK, 


BY  W.  T.  STEAD. 


Methodism  in  the  old  country  is  being  trans- 
formed,—shall  we  say,  being  transfigured? — ^by  the 
moulding  influence  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Per- 
haps I  cannot  do  better  service  to  my  American 
readers  than  by  telling  them  something  of  the  great 
change  which  is  passing  over  Methodism  in  the 
home  of  its  birth,  a  change  which  cannot  fail  to 
make  itself  felt  in  all  English-speaking  lands. 

The  man  who  represents,  and  is  most  largely  re- 
sponsible for  bringing  about  this  transformation,  is 
the  most  notable  English  delegate  to  the  Washing- 
ton Conference.  Mr.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  of  the 
West  London  Mission,  will  be  the  centre  of  much 
animated  discussion  in  the  United  States  for  the 
rest  of  the  year,  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  of  one 
who  knows  him  well  to  say  something  about  the 
man  and  his  work. 

It  was  on  the  second  or  third  day  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  series  of  articles  on  "The  Maiden  Tribute 
of  Modem  Babylon, "  that  I  first  made  friends  with 
Mr.  Price  Hughes.  That  is  now  little  more  than  six 
years  ago.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  had  just  gone  to 
press,  the  crowd  was  beginning  to  gather  at  the 
door  of  the  publishing  oftlce,  clamoring  to  be  sup- 
plied, when  my  secretary  brought  in  Mr.  Price 
Hughes.  A  couple  of  years  before  I  had  met  him  in 
the  streets  of  Oxford,  the  university  town  in  which 
he  may  be  said  to  have  won  his  spurs.  When  he 
came  in,  he  was  white  and  silent  with  suppressed  ex- 
citement. All  London  was  ringing  with  the  horror 
of  the  Pall  Mall  revelations.  The  first  impulse  of 
every  one— outside  of  the  circle  of  those  who  offi- 
cially or  otherwise  had  long  been  familiar  with  the 
subject— was  to  hope  that  the  report  of  our  secret 
commission  was  false.  And  the  immediate  first 
question  that  was  asked  was,  **  what  kind  of  a  person 
was  their  author. "  Mr.  P*rice  Hughes  came  to  see. 
We  had  not  a  long  conversation.  It  was  of  the  con- 
densed, sinewy  kind,  such  as  passes  between  com- 


rades going  down  into  the  smoke  of  battle,  but  it 
was  enough.  We  made  a  firm  fighting  alliance 
there  and  then,  not  in  words,  but  in  spirit,  and  we 
have  fought  on,  each  on  his  own  lines,  ever  since. 
He  went  with  me  through  the  country  to  the  great 
meetings  held  before  my  trial ;  he  was  one  of  the 
last  persons  who  pressed  my  hand  when  I  left  the 
dock  at  the  Old  Bailey ;  he  was  on  the  platform  of 
Exeter  Hall  when  I  came  out,  and  ever  since,  in 
good  repute  and  ill,  — although  we  have  diflPered  some 
times  both  in  public  and  private, — Mr.  Hugh  Price 
Hughes  has  been  a  constant  force  upon  which  you 
could  always  depend  whenever  a  wrong  had  to  be 
denounced,  a  good  cause  to  be  defended,  or  the  pub- 
lic conscience  to  be  roused.  Among  the  Methodists, 
Mr.  Price  Hughes  is  the  recognized  exponent  of  the 
** Nonconformist  Conscience"  which  repealed  the 
C.  D.  Acts,  hurled  Mr.  Pamell  from  power,  and 
placed  a  veto  on  the  return  of  Sir  Cliarles  Dilke  to 
public  life 

This  is  the  man  who  foimded  the  West  London 
Mission,  and  who  has  now  come  to  the  United  States 
to  carry  with  him  the  living  flame  of  his  intense  en- 
thusiasm. He  is  a  Welshman,  with  all  the  fire  and 
eloquence  of  his  race.  He  is  still  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  manhood.  How 
vigorous  Price  Hughes  can  be,  only  tliose  who  have 
met  him  can  understand.  He  is  a  born  gladiator  of 
the  platform,  of  whose  smashing  blows  let  the  enemy 
beware.  No  man  ever  hits  out  more  squarely  from 
the  shoulder.  No  one  follows  up  his  blows  more 
rapildy.  No  one  so  sweeps  all  before  him  by  the 
rush  of  his  impetuosity.  I  think  the  late  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh  and  Mr.  Price  Hughes  were  the  two  most 
splendid  demagogues-  using  the  word  in  its  best  sense 
— that  I  have  ever  seen.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  no  doubt, 
is  not  a  bad  third,  but  he  lacks  the  passion  of  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  and  the  irresistible  ilan  of  Mr.  Hughes. 
When  Captain  0*Shea  went  to  St.  James's  Hall  to 
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)wnf  Mr  Vrii'M  Hu^hiM  d«Ji vi?r  the  great  Invective 
wlilrh  rmitfitmU^]  mt  much  t<>  th«5  fnlightennu^ot  of 
tlH'  r<yiiff(;li4ri<'4<,  iKrtli  <yf  Mr.  {i\9u\nUm^  and  thp  Irinh 
hlcninliy,  tiit  t<>  th«*  iffi|K)MHibility  of  r^ftaininK  Mr. 
pMfiH'll  iiA  IIn»  hiiilijr  cff  thi*  IrUh  party,  he  Uikl  me 
Unit  \w  \\m\  iK'Vifr  iM^anl  any  tmv  l>ut  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  display  mjf;ti  ulmhlenem  of  wit,  such  imper 
turtNthle  Melf  \nmm*n»^Um,  and  Huch  ronitummat<*  dex* 
U^vUy  In  <'4infminding  thoite  who  attem])ed  to 
inU*rrij|tt  him  liy  tnc^mvenient  olwervations.  An 
oHIntr  wiio  accorniMinied  C'aptain  O'Hhea  would  not 
Im*I1<'V(*  hut  tliat  tlio  interruptioun  had  tx^en  all  care- 
fully pt'(*pan*<l  lN'fon«hand,  for,  naid  he,  it  Ih  other* 
wir44>  (|ulte  iiu|N>HHihle  Uint  tht^y  fthould  all  have 
ItthMJ  In  jUHt  where  tliey  could  moAt  help  the 
K|M'iikiT  TlioHe  who  want  to  we  Mr.  Price  IIugheH 
at  IiIn  \nmi  um  adchattM'Hliould  nlwayn  try  to  be  there 
when  ho  Ih  preNHed  for  tinu\  and  wlienHome  liHtener 
hiiH  ehallcuKed  him  by  a  rude  contradiction  to  put 
foilh  hlH  HtrenRth.  I  renu»HdH»r,  hm  if  it  were  yen- 
terduy.  how  he  detnollHhed  an  unhappy  cleric  from 
liiv<M'|MH)l  who  had  ventun*d  In  a  meandering  fa^sh- 
h»n  (o  wiy  a  word  in  favor  of  the  ('.  I).  ActM.  He 
came  over  U)  me  when  the  pricKt  wiui  H|H'akinK.  and 
Mild,"  We  citnnot  Htand  thiH. "  and  aH  HtMmaH  liiHrt^v- 
eh»nce  iiH^umed  hix  »eat.  Mr.  I'rlce  HuKhcH  was  on 
IiIh  feet.  (pilvertnii(  with  HUppiVNi«<'d  indlKuation,  and 
In  a  moment  ev(*ry  one  felt  it  wan  all  over  with 
hU  unfortunate  anlUKonlNt.  InmKlne  a  i^me  (hk^K, 
Mtcel  Mpurred  and  Mhaven,  maidenly  sprunK  at  a 
huntH«rlh)(  hut  Innolent  Imrn-door  roonter,  and  you 
c«u  IhuiKine  the  w^^\k>  that  followini.  It  was  a 
Kplendid  exhibition  ivf  the  |Mnver  of  mond  indiKud 
tlon  to  nwfH'p  any  olwtacle  clear  off  the  rails. 

And  yet  Mr.  Trltv  llugheH  always  hohls  himself 
in  hand,  lie  h»ts  himself  Kt>  on  invasion,  but  never 
an  inch  l>eyond  therangt>  of  the  RuidingrtmKe.  He 
is  a  wunderftdl^v  <HMd  hand,  with  a  innfivtly  cliMir 
laxel  Kxeu  in  the  very  whirlwind  of  eUHiueat 
fer\or»  he  is  as  iMdUvt^ni  ami  wary  as  if  he  were 
under  en v^  e\nm (nation  in  the  \\itm»ss-lH>\.  Tlien* 
is  fs^rhajw  a  sltKht  iXHluuihuu  y  aUmt  his  adjiH*tivt»s, 
iH^th  in  N|HMHh  and  \\\  wntin>f  He  is  tiK>  nmch 
jiixen  to  ti\e  u^M>f  su|^*rlativt»s.  AH  his  pH*s»*  an* 
vxAMtt  tx^  )h»  swans,  and  his  in^i^M  tn'^^Mue  full  gn>wn 
fiends.  He  is  the  tvntre  of  the  uni\vr>»i*  What- 
exer  he  is  eum»>:>^t  ui  Unnaut^  snpremely  im|>imnm 
tHH\Mist»  of  iiH  ^vlrttem  to  the  tvntr**  of  the  tH*am^ 
n\e  \V*>st  IamuKxw  Mi>?'i(xii  »s  **the  nu*it  un|ii^rtAut 
(vlwi«His  m\»\vme«t  t>f  tmr  tiuu\"  and  **every  inrv'At 
m^M^l  i'wm^  nuHi>s  *the  jn^'*t«>st  en*i»s\^  thi>^nHMni 
h«M^  ""  11\at  «^  iHwrvrr.  Imt  a  Hict^u^ioAl  flaw  f\\r 
xxt\»oU  ^^Uovvnuxv  \>an  U*  maxle  wiilhHit  \MnnHiuc 
nN\*n  h^'t  \»M<^di>t^^  and  stethu*:  «p);«Unt^  Xo 
v^^\!^Kor  IS  Whxiv  moixuxv  nHMre  teUuvj;.  Uuin  Ih*  His 
buuun  Mw  hoip  bun  a>  uuhMi  a*  hi.^  ^pwhtit"^  to 
e>,'^ke  Oh»  «>^^  xxf  his  s^^MvUd  |mii:v,acu>  Mr 
Mwvb*^  IS  bb^vMixi  wuh  a«  a^hnin^Uie  b^li^imxH  in 
it*<*  |v*>*Mi  <4  hi*  x^  »fe  WhAl  In^  w^^^M  b^w  Kvu 
XKUb>^«  h<^  U  IS  dxrtK'Mll  ^\  n\ktiiu>e  U  l>e  h^d 
U^Hi  41  \>;*\ve   OrtAr.  he  >x>Mjkl   bci\^  Iv^'*  *  ^v*> 


greater  infusion  of  the  feminine  element  with  ad- 
vantage. It  would  mellow  him  a  little,  and  broaden 
liitf  B3rmpathies,  and  make  him  a  triAe  less  of  a  Day- 
of  Judgment-  in-breeches.  Mr.  Price  Hughes  would, 
in  many  respects,  be  a  better  man  if  he  had  been  a 
woTHe  one.  There  is  a  difficulty  sometimes,  in  lis- 
tening to  him,  to  believe  that  he  has  been  in  all 
points  tempted  even  as  we  poor  sinners  in  the  gallery, 
and  there  are  few  of  us  who  have  not  wondered 
whether  we  could  ever  be  half  as  righteous  as  Mr. 
Price  Hughes  must  be,  for  it  to  be  possible  for  him 
to  say  many  of  the  things  he  feels  called  to  deliver. 
And  sometimes  the  weaker  brethren  have  been  known 
to  cx)nfes8  the  sinful  regret  that  Mr.  Price  Hughes 
should  have  parsed  tlu-ough  life  so  far  without  ever 
getting  entangled  in  some  scandal  that  would  liave 
given  a  more  sympathetic  insight  into  the  infinite 
complexity  of  hmnan  character,  and  tlie  possibility 
of  much  that  is  noblest  being  held  in  combination 
with  much  that  is  basest  in  man.  All  his  blacks 
are  black  and  very  black.  All  his  whites  are  re- 
splendent as  the  sunlit  snow%  The  grays  and  neutral 
tints  are  seldom  used.  We  are  all  very  glad  to  have 
Mr.  Price  Hughes  a»  the  Prince  Rupert  in  the  fray, 
but  even  the  most  devoted  of  his  admirers  are  well 
content  that  not  he,  but  Another,  will  occupy  tlie 
(hvat  Wliite  Throne. 

Mr.  P*rice  Hughes  is  slim  and  tough,  carrying 
more  pounds'  i>ressure  of  nervous  energy  to  the 
squai*e  inch  than  any  other  man  in  Methodism.  He 
is  always  on  the  pounce.  No  matter  what  subject 
he  may  have  intended  to  speak  about  on  Saturday, 
he  will  discard  it  on  Sunday  for  that  which  is  more 
up  to  date.  He  will  be  abreast  of  the  times,  whoever 
else  may  care  to  lag  behind.  He  is  possessed  by  the 
same  demon  of  restless  energy  which  forces  the  pace 
of  the  Gi»rmau  emi)eror.  Tlie  only  thing  impos- 
sible to  him  is  to  be  still.  He  must  be  up  and 
doing.  He  is  in  everything  that  is  going.  Preacher, 
Uvturer,  agitator,  politician,  reformer,  newspaper 
iHlitor. — he  has  a  hand  in  all  tliat  interests  his  fel- 
low men.  It  is  this  man,  with  n^ves  of  steel  and 
muscles  of  whipcord,  that  created  the  West  London 
Mi^on.  The  West  London  Mission  is  in  its  essen- 
tial idt^  an  attempt  to  apply  Christianity  to  the 
I^H^ple.  It  is  a  resolute  and  reasoned  effort  to 
make  wluit  Mr.  Hughes  calls  "the  Philanthropy  d 
IuhI  "*  vi>ible  and  manife^^  to  the  children  of  men 
And  the  first  tiling  whit  h  it  has  found  necessarr  tu 
do  in  larder  to  give  Christians  a  free  hand  and  a 
free  chance  was  to  abandon  once  for  all  the  whole 
ci^ventiiMuU  apfiareitus  of  sancti6ed  bricks  and 
nu>rtar  which,  i>riginally  invented  to  mini^tt^  tt» 
the  sa)v:atit^  x4  nu*u  has  becxane  a  grrat  iiK«ral 
ntn.jvm  dividiru:  lM»d  fn^ii  man.  TTie  whol»*  work 
itf  the  Wt^  Li^.iv»n  Mi?5>ioo  is  done  oucsKle  chuich 
AJ^^l  ch^ptl  u^i>  The  living  Church  pets  fossiliaed 
in  Kii  tvi"KSWbi4!.Td  ?i>-U.  To  give  it  full  asd  free- 
life,  ii  is  newssssuy  to  di:>^^aa>i  all  tliat^  Tbe  fields 
ar*'  whue  m  wh  ;l«t*  liarve^,  but  if  the 
tNMJctirj:  aad  n^\»aciir.c.  s^txkirj:, 
upk  iri:   tije  >lrti»vtr&  mirt«dT  g«n>rred. 
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likdy  to  be  left  UDftatliered.    So 
Mr.  Price  Hughes  conducts  hia 
services  in   buildings  none  of 
which  areconsecrateri  to  Divine 
worship.     The  whole  work  of 
the    West    London    Mission    is 
done  in  halUwhichnreftecular. 
St  James's  Hall.  Princes'  Hall, 
Wardour  Hall,  are  all  buildings 
where  political    meetings  are 
held,  where  concerts  are  ^iven. 
and  where,  in  short,  men  and   , 
women  are  accustonie<l  to  as-    ; 
senible  on  the  week   day.  and  ! 
where,  therefore,   they  have  no   ! 
antecedent  prejudice   to  over-  I 
come  when   they  are  asked   to   ; 
wotBhip  there  on  Sunday.  ] 

Thecentral  ideaitround  which-  ; 
all  the  work  of  the  Mission  liaa 
grown  up  is  tliat  of  a  living 
Christ  working  through  those 
who  are  in  living  union  u'ith 
Him  for  the  perfect  salvation 
of  the  whole  community.  Mr. 
Hughes,  althoi^h  a  Boanerges 
who  would  have  wielded  the 
sword  with  which  Peter  smote 
olT  the  ear  of  the  Malchus,  is  de- 
voted to  St.  John.  It  is  the 
Christ  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
wlioni  he  preaches,  and  theGoe- 
pel  according  to  St.  John  as  re- 
corded both  in  the  Gospel  proper 
and  in  the  Epistles.  He  deals 
copiously  with  the  thunders  of 
the  law,  wielding  the  flaming 
bolte  of  blazing  indignation 
against  the  evil-doers,  but  he 
limits  tliose  analliemas  to  this 

Bide  of  the  grave.  In  iiie  presentation  of  Diviiii' 
truth,  he  lays  all  the  more  stress  upon  the  love  and 
mercy  and  compassion  of  God  because  it  liait  fallen 
to  him  to  deal  out  to  so  many  mundane  judgments 
upon  sin  and  uncleanness.  The  terrors  of  the  law 
with  him  are  not  theoretically  but  practically  lim- 
ited to  the  affairs  of  time.  In  the  spiritual  realm, 
he  is  a  preacher  not  of  vengeance  but  of  love. 
"Knowing  the  love  of  Uod  that  is  in  Christ,  there- 
with we  persuade  men,"  is  his  rendering  of  the 
well-known  text.  Bishop  Westcott,  through  his 
commentary  on  St.  John's  Epistles,  exercised  a  great 
influence  ou  Mr.  Hughes's  life  and  teaching. 

Mr.  Price  Hughes  has  discarded  none  of  his  old 
formulas.  He  is  as  sound  in  the  faith  as  the  ino»t 
exacting  stickler  for  orthodoxy  as  laid  down  in 
John  Wesley's  sermons  could  is*ue.  But  the  whole 
spirit  of  his  teaching  is  nineteenth  century,  and 
not  eighteenth.  With  him,  the  critical  decisive 
question  is  not  so  much  sorrow  for  sin  in  the  past 
or  acceptance  of  a  forensic  theory  of  justification  as 
a  safeguard  for  the  future  as  the  resolute  wliole- 


hourIt<d  readiness  to  lie  ei>i|itied  of  self,  and  to 
accept  Christ's  will  as  the  rule  and  law  of  life. 
Tlie  conflict  in  St.  James's  Hall  turns  upon  the  pos- 
seijsion  of  the  will  much  more  than  upon  the  emo- 
tions or  the  intellect,  E>o  you  accept  Christ's  life 
and  teachings  as  tlie  law  of  your  life,  or  do  you 
not?  That  is  the  test  If  you  do  make  tliat  sacri- 
fice of  your  will,  then  Clu-ist  will  accept  you  as  you 
have  accepted  him.  and  enter  into  you  and  dwell 
in  you,  and  you  will  live  in  Soho  as  Jesus  would 
live  if  he  had  been  bom  in  West  London  in  our 
days  instead  of  being  raised  in  Nazareth  in  the  days 
of  Tiberius.  To  that  end  everything  isdirecteii  — 
all  preaching,  teaching,  visiting— to  remake  man  in 
the  image  of  God.  The  Sunday  sen-ices  jn  St 
James's  Hall  are  held  morning  afternoon,  and 
night  The  hall,  which  holds  2500  persona,  is 
always  crowded  afternoon  and  night.  Tlie  morning 
service  is  usually  conducted  by  Mr.  Mark  Ouy 
Pearse,  while  Mr.  Hughes  takes  the  afternoon  con 
ference  and  the  evening  service.  Theconfetvnce  in 
the  afteruouu  is  devoted  to  a  lecture  on  the  topics 
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ci  the  day  from  the  ntandpoiot  of  the  Christian  con- 
science. These  discourses  are  less  systematic  than 
Dr.  CkK)k'8  Monday  lectures  at  Boston.  They  rather 
resemble  his  preludes,  but  they  are  not  followed  by 
any  discussion.  The  **  Conference"  is  rather  a  mis- 
nomer, and  Mr.  Price  Hughes  would  probably  find 
that  he  would  gain  power  if  he  allowed  half  an  hour 
for  discussion  at  the  close  of  each  discourse.  In 
the  evening,  the  hall  is  usually  crowded  long  before 
the  service  begins,  and  the  overflow  often  overflows 
Princes'  Hall,  a  smaller  hall  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  service,  which  is  emphatically  a  popular  reli- 
gious, evangelistic  meeting,  is  attended  by  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  and  women,  from  the  occa- 
sional duchess  to  the  costermonger.  The  singing, 
which  has  the  advantage  of  an  accompaniment  by  a 
fine  orchestral  baud,  is  hearty  and  congregational, 
and  the  whole  service  is  bright,  cheerful,  and  prac- 
tical. Tliere  is  an  amuising  story  told  of  a  French 
medical  man  at  the  recent  Hygienic  Congress,  who, 
finding  himself  bored  to  death  with  an  English  Sun- 
day, hailed  the  sound  of  the  fiddles  in  St.  James's 
Hall  as  indicating  the  welcome  distraction  of  a  pop- 
ular caf4  chantant.  So  convinced  was  he  that  he 
had  "struck  oil "  that  when  the  ** Sisters  of  the  Peo- 
ple" came  on  in  their  demure  garments  he  was 
sure  they  were  about  to  dance  a  can -can,  and  had 
only  assumed  the  dress  of  the  religieuse  in  order  to 
heighten  the  contrast.  He  was  soon  undeceived, 
and  remained  to  the  very  end,  full  of  wonderment 
at  this  religion — mystical,  but  without  mystifica- 
tion— which  afforded  the  only  entertainment  he 
could  find  in  all  London  on  Sunday.  The  service, 
although  free,  is  reverent,  and  the  whole  glows  with 
sustained  enthusiasm  for  souls.  At  the  close  of  the 
sermon,  those  who  are  willing  to  give  up  their  will 
for  Christ's  are  exhorted  to  rise  in  their  places,  and 
after  the  service,  they  are  invited  to  the  inquiry 
rooms,  where  the  finisliing  stroke  is  given  to  the 
work  of  the  day.  Mrs.  Price  Hughes  attends  to  the 
women  in  their  room,  while  the  male  inquirers  are 
looked  after  by  Mr.  Percy  W.  Bunting,  the  editor  of 
the  Contemporary  Hetnew,  both,  of  course,  having 
as  many  assistants  as  they  need.  The  work  of  the 
Mission  in  the  inquiry  rooms  has  been  much  blessed, 
and  hardly  a  week  passes  without  rejoicing  over 
■lany  remarkable  conversions. 

After  the  after-meeting,  the  service  in  St.  James's 
Hall  closes,  and  the  scene  then  shifts  to  Princes' 
Hall,  where  we  have  what  is  called  the  Social  Hour. 
In  London,  as  in  most  large  cities,  it  is  unfortu- 
nately the  case  that  there  is  no  place  but  the  streets 
for  many  tliousands  of  shop  assistants,  who  are  not 
expected  back  in  their  houses  of  business  until  ten 
o'clock  or  later.  Between  half -past  eight,  when  the 
service  ends,  there  is  an  hour  at  least  which  is  often 
spent  perforce  in  lounging  about  the  street.  In 
order  to  meet  the  want  of  this  class.  Princes'  Hall 
is  converted  into  a  kind  of  democratic  drawing- 
room.  The  seats  are  so  arranged  as  to  split  up  the 
company  into  a  number  of  groups,  where  friends 
and  acquaintances  gather  for  conversation.     Any  one 


can  attend,  and  use  the  haK  as  a  common  drawing 
room.  At  nine,  tea  and  coffee  is  served  then  Mr. 
Hughes  and  Dr.  Lunn  and  the  Sisters  will  come  io 
for  the  after- meeting,  and  there  is  a  friendly  inter 
change  of  greetings  and  of  news  At  half  past  nine, 
there  are  family  prayers,  brief  and  hearty,  and  then 
the  services  for  the  day  are  over.  The  idea  of  the 
Social  Hour  is  an  admirable  one,  which  might  be 
realized  in  every  large  town  but  for  the  exceed  mg 
ingenuity  of  the  Evil  One,  who  has  contrived  to  do 
infinite  mischief  to  the  souls  of  men  by  persuading 
the  Christian  Church  that  there  is  something  dishon 
oring  to  God  and  to  Christ  by  utilizing  a  consecrated 
building  for  social  reunions  which  would  be  a 
help  and  a  stimulus  to  the  Divine  life.  It  is  a  good 
bargain  for  the  Devil,  by  which,  in  return  for  al- 
lowing the  sacred  edifice  to  be  used  ten  hours  out 
of  the  week  in  prayer  and  praise  to  the  Saviour,  it 
is  guaranteed  for  the  remaining  I'M  hours  against 
being  used  for  the  service  of  man.  The  supersti- 
tion of  the  consecration  practically  stultifies  90  per 
cent,  of  the  capital  nominally  devoted  to  the  service 
of  Christ. 

Wardour  Hall  is,  however,  even  more  distinctively 
characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the  mission  than  St 
James's  Hall.     Wardour  Hall  stands  plump  in  the 
slums  of  Soho,  in  the  midst  of  a  gin  smitten,  pov- 
erty-stricken,  rack-rented  population.     This  is  the 
evangelistic  section  of  the  work,  and  is  even  more 
deserving  of    attention   than   the  Sunday  services 
in  St.  James's  Hall.     It  is  presided  over  by  a  re- 
markable man  of  the  name  of  Nix,  who  is  a  per 
feet  genius  in  the  way  of  discovering  fresh  methods 
of  conducting  the  spiritual  attack  upon  material  evil 
Mr.  Nix  is  one  of  those  children  of  light  who  are  not 
above  taking  lessons  from  the  children  of  this  world. 
His  master  is  Christ,    but    his   schoolmasters  are 
the  publican,  the  theatrical  lessee,  and  the  showman. 
Placed  in  command  of  a  Mission  Hall  which  must 
attract  if  it  is  to  do  any  good  at  all,    Mr.  Nix. 
instead    of     endeavoring     to     invent    brand  new 
methods  of  attraction  out  of  his  inner  consciousness, 
simply  sat  down  at    the   feet  of    those  who  had 
shown  by  practical  results  that  they  had  mastered 
the  secret.     In  other  words,  he  went  to  school  at 
the  tavern,  studied  what  constituted  the  drawing 
power  of  the  publican,  and  then  forthwith  made  it 
his  own.      He  was   of  course   debarred,    from  tlie 
outset,    from    employing    the    potent    poisons    of 
alcoholic  exti*action,  but  he  substituted  the  spirit 
ual  for  the  spirituous,  and  tlien  set  himself  diligently 
to  go  **one  better"  than  the  publican  in  all  other 
respects.      Wardour    Hall,    as    yet,    has    not  been 
opened  every  day   of  the  week,  and  all  day  long 
That  will  come  hereafter.     But  so  far  as  it  is  open, 
it  competes  not  unsuccessfully  with  the  public- house 

To  begin  with,  it  advertises — advertises  as  thea 
tres  advertise,  with  ^•olored  posters,  often  copied  di 
rectly  from  theatrical  bills,  and  sometimes  specially 
designed  for  the  services.     When  they  had  their 
fourteen    days'    mission    in    Princes'    Hall,    they 
conducted  a  personal  house  to  house  canvass  through 
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the  West  End  of  London,  asking  the  residents  in  a 
hundred  streets  to  attend  the  services.  Artistic 
invitation  cards  were  distributed  by  Mrs.  Price 
Hughes  and  the  Sisters  to  the  fashionable  loungers 
in  Rotten  Row  on  Sunday  parade.  But  the  most  popu- 
lar method  of  advertising  the  Mission  was  a  magic 
lantern  erected  on  a  very  high  van,  with  a  screen 
six  feet  square,  on  which  were  thrown  by  limelight 
the  aunoimcements  of  the  Mission  and  the  mis- 
sioners.  As  this  was  drawn  slowly  through  the 
crowded  streets,  it  attracted  immense  attention. 
Secondly,  they  employ  instrumental  music.  There 
is  a  brass  band  at  Wardour  Hall  which  is  quite 
independent  of  the  bands  of  St.  James's  and  Princes' 
Halls.  Nothing  is  more  distinctive  of  the  Mission 
than  the  reliance  which  it  places  on  music.  There 
are  no  fewer  than  eight  sections  of  the  musical  de- 
partment, which,  when  combined,  number  350  per- 
formers, including  120  instrumentalists.  There  is 
an  orchestral  band  numbemg  an  average  Sunday 
evening  attendance  of  56,  which  plays  selections 
from  the  works  of  the  great  masters  before  the  ser- 
vice. A  military  band  leads  the  singing  at  the  af- 
ternoon conferences,  and  plays  half  an  hour  before 
service.  One  special  feature  of  the  musical  pro- 
gram is  the  Saturday  evening  concerts,  of  which 
thirty-five  are  given  every  year  by  the  orchestral 
band,  while  thrice  a  year,  concerts  are  given  in  St. 
James's  Hall.     This,  however,  is  by  the  way. 

Thirdly,  Mr.  Nix  places  great  reliance  upon  the 
magic  Ifiuitem.  The  use  of  the  lantern  as  an  evan- 
gelical agency  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  **  We  always 
have  a  great  crowd  when  we  have  the  magic  lan- 
tern, "  says  Mr.  Nix ;  "  the  place  has  always  been 
packed,  and  many  people  saved.  We  have  found  this 
the  best  way  to  fill  the  hall,  and  also  a  successful 
way  of  reaching  the  hearts  of  sinners.  The  people 
remember  the  pictures.  Don't  let  anybody  make 
a  mistake,  this  is  no  entertainment,  but  a  very  sol- 
emn service."  His  address  on  the  Prodigal  Son, 
illustrated  with  pictures  drawn  from  the  actual  life 
of  the  prodigal  of  to-day,  was  repeated  three  Sunday 
nights  running  to  crowded  audiences,  who  were 
moved  to  tears,  and  many  of  whom  decided  to  begin 
an  altered  life.  Last  year,  besides  the  constant  use 
of  the  lantern  at  the  evangelistic  services,  they  had 
thirty -one  lantern  week -night  lectures  delivered 
at  Wardour  and  Cleveland  Halls.  The  program 
for  this  winter  includes  a  series  of  lantern  lectures. 
Illustrating  the  lives  of  heroes  who  have  helped  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  City  of  God.  flach  hall 
lias  a  complete  outfit  of  biunial  lantern,  limelight, 
and  screen. 

Fourthly,  Mr.  Nix  is  constantly  on  the  lookout 
for  means  of  ministering  to  the  secular  social  needs 
of  the  community  in  the  midst  of  which  he  labors. 
They  have  beaten  the  publican's  Christmas  Ooose 
Club  all  to  pieces.  A  publican  who  had  been  hit 
by  the  competition  said .  **  I  could  do  very  well 
with  the  old  religion  of  going  to  church,  but  this 
new  religion  of  pledges  and  goose  dabs,  and  slate 
clubs,  I  cannot  do  with.     It  will  soon  ruin  us  pub- 


licans. "  Last  year  they  had  650  members  in  their 
Goose  Club,  and  they  distributed  among  them  at 
Christmas  1  ton  of  geese,  4  cwt.  of  turkey  and 
other  fowls,  and  half  a  ton  of  beef,  pork,  and  mut- 
ton. Their  Slate  Club,  an  annual  friendly  society, 
which  divides  up  at  the  end  of  the  year,  wipes  the 
slate,  and  begins  again,  has  been  a  great  success. 
Last  year,  when  all  expenses  and  liabilities  had  been 
paid,  each  member  received  back  at  the  end  of  the 
year  as  much  as  he  had  paid  in.  Another  institu- 
tion is  the  Christmas  dinner  for  the  lonely.  Last 
Christmas  150  persons  paid  2s.  6d.  for  a  Christmas 
dinner  at  Wardour  Hall,  where  they  had  masic, 
mirth,  games,  stories,  and  a  rattling  good  Clirist mas 
dinner.  Considering  how  many  lonely  ones  there 
are  in  every  large  town  at  Christmas  time,  this 
institution  should  become  universal. 

Fifthly,  in  addition  to  their  self-helping  and  self- 
supporting  methods  of  work,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  directly  charitable  work.  This  may  be  divided. 
First,  there  is  tlie  finding  of  work  for  the  workless, 
tools  for  tliose  who  cannot  get  started  because  their 
tools  are  in  the  pawnshop,  and  temporary  lodgings 
for  those  who  have  not  where  to  lay  their  head. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  John  Wesley 's  original 
scheme.  It  is  as  yet  in  the  day  of  small  things. 
But  it  is  capable  of  indefinite  expansion.  Secondly, 
there  is  the  feeding  of  the  hungry.  Th'^re  is  the 
soup  kitchen  in  full  swing,  served  by  "  real  gentle- 
men "  in  cooks'  costume,  which  has  enabled  them  to 
feed  many  hundreds  every  winter.  Thirdly,  there 
is  the  Christmas  dinner,  which  is  supplied  free  to 
about  1000  poor  people.  Foiu-thly,  there  is  a  Con- 
valescent Home  in  the  country,  to  which  over  200 
persons  are  sent  down  every  year.  All  this  is  free. 
It  is  a  home  to  which  the  sick  poor  are  sent  without 
charge,  regardless  of  difference  of  religious  faith. 
Fifthly,  there  is  a  Children's  Holiday  Home,  to 
which  poor  children  are  sent  down  to  enjoy  a  fort- 
night in  the  green  fields.  There  is  a  Medical  Mis- 
sion, which  I  mention  here  so  as  not  to  pass  it  by, 
but  I  give  a  better  account  of  it  under  the  head  of 
the  Sisterhood,  which  also  deals  with  nursing  and 
similar  subjects.  Sixthly,  a  Boy's  Club  has  been 
started,  where,  besides  being  taught  carpentering, 
the  lads  have  a  gymnasium,  reading-room,  games, 
and  music.  There  is  a  cricket  club  in  connection 
with  Wardour  Hall,  although  its  members  have  to 
go  far  afield  to  find  a  place  to  play  in.  Seventhly, 
temperance  work  is  constantly  going  on.  They  are 
constantly  taking  temperance  pledges.  The  ^  Help 
Myself  Society  "  flourishes,  and  tlieir  Band  of  Hope, 
ntmibering  2000  members,  is  the  largest  in  the  world. 
Thrice  a  year  they  have  Drunkard's  Dinner.  Three 
hundred  are  invited.  No  one  is  asked  who  is  not 
found  in  the  streets  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night  quite 
drunk.  That  is  the  only  qualification.  At  first 
they  found  them  at  their  doors.  Now  they  have  to 
hunt  for  them  further  off.  But  they  find  them,  and 
they  conie ;  some  abandon  their  drinking  there  and 
then.  Eighthly,  they  constantly  insist  upon  a  reli- 
gion of  personal  self-sacrifice,  and  of  personal  appeal 
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to  the  hearts  of  men.  Two  hundred  and  forty 
workers  are  planned  on  Sundays  to  different  branches 
of  open  air  work.  Street  preaching  is  constantly 
going  on,  and  the  services  in  Hyde  Park  are  very 
successful.  They  say  it  is  the  New  Religion  that  is 
being  preached.  "  Not  going  to  church  and  saying 
prayers  or  singing  hymns,  but  living  Christ  like 
lives,  being  unselfish  ;  not  looking  to  number  one 
as  to  the  joy  and  comfort  and  salvation  of  others. " 
There  is  a  prayer  meeting  at  eight  o'clock  every 
Sunday  morning,  which,  together  with  a  class  meet- 
ing, is  the  life  and  soul  of  Wardour  Hall.  It  is 
taught  that  it  is  more  religious  to  spend  two  hours 
taking  an  invalid  in  a  bath  chair  in  the  Park  than 
to  spend  the  same  time  in  church  or  Mission  Hall, 
for  the  principle  is  that  the  service  of  man  is  the 
acceptable  worship  of  God.  Not  that  there  is  any 
blinking  of  the  necessity  of  spiritual  life  and  devo- 
tion to  Qod  and  His  Christ.  Mr.  Nix  has  a  class  of 
200  men,  and  he  is  as  enthusiastic  about  the  class 
meeting  as  the  highest  and  dryest  devotee  of  the 
old  school.  He  says  that  it  is  the  finest  institution 
for  keeping  Christians  together  in  the  organization 
of  any  church.  **  It  is  the  merriest,  the  joUiest,  the 
most  lively  and  helpful  meeting  I  go  to."  Ninthly, 
they  are  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  new  means 
of  attack.  Tliey  are  free  from  red-tape,  and  they 
hate  old  ruts.  They  always  go  to  the  Derby,  and 
hold  a  prayer  meeting  on  the  race  course,  singing 
and  speaking,  and  welcoming  penitents,  even  while 
the  races  are  being  run.  **  Go  to  those  who  need 
you  most  ^  is  their  motto,  and  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  get  at  them.  As  the  mountain  will  not 
go  to  Moliammed,  Mohammed  must  go  to  the  moun- 
tain, and  in  the  West  London  Mission  we  see 
Mohammed  in  motion. 

So  much  for  Wardour  Hall,  and  its  related  Cleve- 
land Hall,  and  the  modes  and  methods  by  which  the 
Christians  at  work  there  try  to  minister  to  the  woes 
and  wants  of  the  least  of  Christ *s  brethren.  I  must 
now  turn  to  the  other  great  division  of  the  work  of 
the  Mission,  which  is  relegated  to  the  Sisterhood. 

Mrs.  Price  Hughes  is  Sister  Superior.  Under  her 
are  several  ladies,  who  live  in  community  at  Kath- 
erine  House,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  service 
of  the  destitute  and  the  sick.  Each  sister  has  a 
personal  talk  once  a  week  with  Mrs.  Price  Hughes. 
Two  of  them  are  constantly  in  attendance  at  all  ser- 
vices in  Wardour  and  Cleveland  Halls.  Tliese 
Sisters  visit  the  poor  in  their  homes,  nurse  the 
sick,     and    look    after    the    children.     They    visit 


the  sick   in   the   hospital,    and    the   poor    in    the 
workhouses,     and     render    the     last    solemn    ser- 
vice to  the  dying.     They  conduct  a  Cr^he  where 
working    mothers  can    leave  their    babies    during 
work  hours.     They  also  conduct  mothers'  meetings, 
devotional    classes,   open-air  meetings,  and  prayer 
meetings.     They  have  a  girls*  club,  a  band  of  hope, 
a  book  stall,  a  sewing  club,  and  a  stall  for  the  sale 
of  second-hand  garments.     They  conduct  relief  work, 
g^nting  loans,  providing  pensions,  and    affording 
temporary  relief.     This  is  done  in  connection  with 
the  Charity    Organization  Society.     They  conduct 
short  Saturday  afternoon  excursions  for  the  children 
in  the  slums  to  places  in  the  outskirts  where  the 
green  trees  grow  and  the  sky  is   free  from  smoke. 
They  visit  the  soldiers*  wives  in  barracks,  conduct 
a  mothers'   meeting  in  the  Soldiers*  Home,  and  it 
may  be  remarked  incidentally,  secure  the  attendance 
of  more  soldiers  at  St.  James's  Hall,  Sunday  evenings, 
than  are  to  be   found  in  any  church  or  chapel  in 
London.     They  have  a  registry  office  for  helpin^^ 
girls    to    find   situations,  a  society    for    providing 
clothes  for  the  utterly  destitute.     The  Medical  De- 
partment, which  is  worked  by  two  medical  men  who 
give  their  services  for  the  sake  of  the  cause,  has 
three  sisters  attached  to  it  as  nurses  of  the  sick 
They  have  a  dispensary  at  Lincoln  House,  where  the 
doctors   attend  on  certain  days,  and  prescribe  free 
exactly  as  they  do  for  their  private  patients.     Thia 
work  is  capable  of  great  development. 

Tliis  is  but  a  rough  and  very  imperfect  outline  of 
one  of  the  most  promising  developments  of  Christian 
activity  which  the  old  country  lias  to  report  to  the 
new.  It  follows  as  a  necessary  corollary  for  all  this 
helpful  secular  woi*k  imdertaken  in  a  religious  spirit 
that  the  foolish  old  superstition  entertained  by 
many  Wesleyans  of  the  old  schools,  that  it  was  a 
worldly  thing  to  take  an  interest  in  politics  is  fast 
dying  out.  Missions  founded  on  the  lines  of  this 
in  West  London  are  multiplying.  Everywhere  the 
Methodist  is  becoming  more  and  more  of  a  social 
reformer,  and  none  the  less  of  a  religious  force. 
W^e  are  seeing  every  day  the  consequences  that  are 
resulting  from  the  advent  of  the  Methodist  in  poli 
tics.  He  is  a  good  man  whom  the  devil  would  glad 
ly  see  in  the  chapel  rather  than  in  the  polling-booth 
Methodists  are  beginning  to  find  that  out,  and  both 
in  municipal  and  in  national  life  their  influence 
is  beginning  to  tell.  To  generalize  that  good  work 
thioughout  the  world,  is  the  special  opportunity  of 
the  Ecumenical  Council  at  Washington. 


LIGHT  IN  THE   DARK  CONTINENT. 

In  America  Tfe  aoinetimes 
criticise  severely  the  dispo- 
sition of  our  British  cousins 
to  UKraopoliie  trade  and  to 
acquire  political    influence 
io  all  the  less  civilized  re- 
gions of  the  earth.     But  die 
English    occupation   of   an 
Asiatic  or  African  region. 
weshouldbe  willing  to  con- 
fess, usually  promotes  in  the 
most    marked    degree    thf 
peace,  domestic    order,  antl  ; 
social  advancement   of   tlie  ■ 
people.      In    Africa,    from  | 
Egypt  to  the  Cape,  British  [ 
influence   id  fast   becoming  , 
thechief  agency  of  progress.  ' 
On  this  page  we  print  a 
sketch   of    the  magniHcent  - 
church  thai  Scottish  mis- 

sionairee    have  just    com  bl,aktyiu(  CBi'acH,  east  cbstral  atiuca. 

pleted  far  in  the  heart  of 

Africa,  at  Blantjrre.  on  Lake  Nyassa— Livingstone's  attention  in  England,  and  whose  well-attended  con- 
old  exploring  ground.  It  ia  said  to  be  the  finest  certa  will  earn  money  for  a  Technical  College  fur 
church  building  on  the  Continent  of  Africa.  colored  youths  in  the  Cape  Colony.  The  Choir  is  as 
And  we  also  add  an  interesting  group -photograph  of  unique  in  its  way  as  was  the  flrst  company  of  "  Jubi- 
the  "South  African  Choir,"  a  company  of  native  lee  Singers""Bent  out  by  Fisk  University,  Nashville. 
singers  from  the  southern  region  of  the  Dark  Conti-  Its  members  are  Christianized  and  civilized,  and 
nent,  who  are  just  now  attracting  the  most  friendly     eager  for  the  uplifting  of  their  tribes. 


JAMES    RUSSELL    LOWELL. 

A  COMPOSITE  CHARACTER  SKETCH, 

BY  PROFESSOR  J.  F.  JAMESON,  PROFESSOR  C.  T.  WINCHESTER,  PROFESSOR 
R.  D.  JONES,  MR.  RAYMOND  BLATHWAYT,  AND  MR.  W.  T.  STEAD. 

The  Review  op  Reviews — ^which  has  chosen  as  an  essential  part  of  its  plan  to  devote  much  attention  to 
the  personality  and  work  of  men  of  contemporary  note  and  influence — would  have  come  far  short  in  its 
estimate  of  the  timely  and  the  proportionate  if  it  liad  failed  to  Qi^e  prominence  in  its  pages  to  the  most 
eminent  American  who  has  lived  in  the- last  decade  of  the  century.  Lincoln,  Grant,  Lee,  Beecher,  Peter 
Cooper,  Horace  Greeley,  Wendell  Pliillips, — these  wei*e  all  typical  Americans,  individually  different  though 
they  were.  But  Lowell  was  as  truly  American  as  any  one  of  them,  and  as  truly  typical.  There  has  been 
produced  as  one  of  the  finer  outcomes  of  American  history  and  life  a  class  of  men  and  women  deeply 
rooted  in  the  early  American  stock  and  traditions,  imbued  with  the  strong  ethical  sense  of  New  England, 
possessed  of  the  refinement  of  the  best  American  training  and  education,  and  full  of  a  patriotism  somewhat 
inclined  to  be  solicitous  and  critical  rather  than  blindly  ardent  This  class  is  far  larger  in  America  than 
is  any  corresponding  class  in  any  other  country.  Tlie  combination  of  high  intellectuality  with  great  moral 
copsciousness  and  energy,  and  with  an  intensely  practical  patriotism,  produces  a  type  peculiarly  American. 
And  Mr.  Lowell  was  the  most  distinguished  representative  of  this  best  American  type.  It  has  been  thought 
well  that  the  Review  should  employ  several  pens  to  portray  different  phases  of  his  life  and  character. 
Professor  Jameson,  of  Brown  University,  writes  with  keen  appreciation  and  sound  judgment  of  Lowell  as 
a  public  man  and  an  influence  in  American  affairs.  Professor  Winchester,  of  the  Wesley  an  University, 
whose  rare  literary  insight  needs  no  praise,  contributes  a  brief  study  of  Lowell  as  a  man  of  letters.  Pro- 
fessor Jones,  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  College,  writes  of  Lowell's  poetry  as  an  influence  in  the  training  of 
American  mind  and  character  in  the  public  schools.  Mr.  Raymond  Blathwayt,  a  well-known  London  jour- 
nalist, who  has  very  lately  visited  this  country,  contributes  as  his  share  a  most  interesting  intei*view  with 
Lowell  at  Elmwood,  a  few  weeks  before  his  death.  Finally,  as  the  principal  paper  of  the  group,  Mr. 
W.  T  Stead,  editor  of  the  English  and  European  editions  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  writes  with  fer- 
vent admiration,  as  of  a  departed  guide  and  master,  concerning  Lowell  as  moral  teacher  and  prophet  of 
righteousness.  Mr.  Stead's  preference  for  Lowell  above  all  other  poets  of  this  age  has  long  been  well 
known  to  all  his  friends  and  to  all  who  have  followed  his  journalistic  and  other  writing. 


L— LOWELL  AND  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS. 

BY   PROFESSOR  J.   F.   JAMESON. 


The  late  Dr.  Mark  Pattison,  in  his  book  on  Milton, 
lamented  that,  during  the  many  years  intervening 
between  the  production  of  Lycidas  and  that  of  Par- 
iidise  Lost,  Milton  allowed  himself  to  be  diverted 
from  the  service  of  the  Miises  to  engage,  with  intense 
warmth  and  partisan  passion,  in  the  civil  conflicts 
of  the  time.  ^  There  is  perhaps  a  general  feeling  that 
it  is  best  for  the  poet  to  keep  aloof,  in  serene  dis- 
engagement, from  the  heated  atmosphere  of  political 
strife, — that  the  poetic  gift  itself  is  likely  to  be 
impaired  if  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  ig- 
noble dust  of  party  warfare.  However  this  may  be, 
Lowell  is  a  shining  instance  to  the  contrary,  an  in- 
stance of  a  poet  whose  best  inspiration  was  derived 
from  passionate  intei-est  in  public  affairs.)  Future 
generations  may  make  an  estimate  widely  different 
from  ours ;  but  it  is  evident  that  in  the  minds  of 
the  present  generation  the  Biglow  Papers  and  the 


Ode  at  the  Harvard  Commemoration  are  the  sur^ 
foundations  of  Lowell's  poetic  fame,  and  both,  it 
will  be  observed,  were  inspired  by  intense  feeling 
for  great  national  interests  at  times  of  crisis.  He 
had,  moreover,  so  great  an  influence  upon  public 
opinion,  and  in  later  life  held  positions  of  such 
importance,  as  to  make  his  relation  to  public  affairs 
worthy  of  consideration  quite  apart  from  his  poetry. 
Public  spirit  was  the  natural  inheritance  of  the 
Lowells.  That  the  poet's  great-grandfather,  the 
Rev.  John  Lowell  of  Newburyport,  took  much  in- 
terest in  the  affairs  of  the  Province,  is  evinced  by 
the  titles  of  several  of  his  published  sermons,  such 
as  that  delivered  during  the  French  and  Indian  war 
**0n  the  Advantages  of  God's  Presence  with  his 
People  in  an  Expedition  against  their  Enemies,  "* 
which  may  fancifully  remind  us  of  the  Reverend 
Homer  Wilbur's  remarks  on  Birdofredum  Sawin's 
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first  letter  from  Mexico.  Tiie  grandfather,  John 
Lowell,  prefigures  the  anti-slavery  poet  more  dis 
tinctly.  A  lawyer,  a  legislator,  and  a  distinguished 
judge,  he  took  an  especial  pride  in  the  sliare  he  had 
had  in  placing  in  the  Massachusetts  Constitution  of 
1780  that  declaration  of  universal  freedom  and 
equality  which  he  and  others  regarded  as  effecting 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  In  tlie  public  prints  he 
offered  his  service  as  a  lawyer  to  any  person  held 
in  slavery  who  might  desire  to  avail  himself  of  this 
clause ;  his  interpretation  of  it  was  presently  sus- 
tained by  the  courts.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Low- 
ell, the  poet's  father,  was  a  public-spirited  pas 
tor  and  an  opponent  of  slavery.  His  uncle,  John 
Lowell,  was  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  Federalist 
pamphleteers  of  New  EIngland.  Though  he  never 
t'Kjk  public  office,  hardly  any  one  in  Massachusetts, 
after  the  death  of  Fisher  Ames,  had  greater  influ- 
enoo  than  he  in  the  councils  of  the  party.  It  is 
something  more  than  a  coincidence  that,  as  in  tlie 
case  of  his  nephew,  some  of  his  most  successful 
writings — such  as  tlie  pamphlets,  "Peace  without 
Dishonor,  War  without  Hope, "  and  "  Mr.  Madison's 
War" — expressed  the  hearty  aversion  with  which 
New  England  men  regarded  a  war  which  elsewhere 
was  popular,  and  protested  against  tlie  actions  of  an 
administration  which  most  Americans  deemed  it 
their  patriotic  duty  to  support. 

The  first  poetical  venture  of  Lowell,  his  class 
poem  of  1838,  contained  not  a  few  youthful  sarcasms 
directed  against  Carlyle  and  his  Sartor  Resartus, 
Emerson,  tlie  trauscendentalists.  the  abolitionists, 
the  advocates  of  woman's  rights,  and  the  other  re- 
formers v/ith  whom  the  period  abounded.  But  the 
satire  is  too  conventional  to  be  the  outcome  of  deep- 
seated  or  mature  conviction,  and  in  a  very  few 
years,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  IVfaria  White 
and  her  brilliant  and  ardent  young  friends,  Lowell 
found  himself  quite  won  over  to  the  party  of  the  re- 
formers, and  eagerly  participating  in  several  of  their 
movements. 

Most  prominent  among  the  causes  which  enlisted 
the  young  poet's  sympathies  was  that  of  the  aboli  - 
tionists.  In  his  first  volumes  of  poems  ♦vert- several 
in  which  onti  slavery  sentiments  found  warm  ex- 
pression. Such  were  the  **  Present  Crisis "  and  the 
lines  "  On  the  Capture  of  certain  Fugitive  Slaves  near 
Wasliington. "  The  crisis  upon  which  the  former 
poem  was  <»ritteD,  in  December,  1845,  was  that 
created  by  the  annexation  of  Texas.  Upon  this  fol- 
lowed the  series  of  disgraceful  aggressions  upon  a 
weaker  power  which  led  to  the  Mexican  War.  In 
New  England,  a  minority,  including  most  of  the 
Democratic  leaders,  approved  the  conduit  of  the 
administration  in  bringing  it  about.  The  Whigs 
disapproved  the  war  with  more  or  less  emphasis. 
The  abolitionists  loudly  expressed  their  horror  of  it. 
Such  was  the  political  situation,  when,  one  morning 
in  June,  1846,  there  appeared  in  the  Bostcni  Couriers 
•*  letter  from  Mr.  Ezekiel  Biglowof  Jaalam,  enclosing 
a  poem  of  his  son,  Mr.  Hosea  Biglow.  *'  So  came  into 
the  world  that  inimitable  character,   shortly  to  be 


followed  by  the  Reverend  Homer  Wilbur  and  by 
Birdofredum  Sawin.  Like  a  CJreek  play,  the  drama 
required  but  theso  three  persons;  one  who  should 
represent  the  sterling  young  manhood  of  rural  New 
England,  one  who  should  represent  the  baser  sort, 
and  the  staid  clergyman  whom  the  author  might  use 
as  the  mouthpiece  for  his  graver  words,  and  each 
endowed,  after  his  kind,  with  the  Yankee  shrewd  - 
ness  and  the  Yankee  humor. 

The  Biglow  Papers  may  be  considered  from  many 
points  of  view.  They  are  an  invaluable  repertory' 
of  Yankee  dialect  They  give  an  excellent  notion 
of  Yankee  character  and  of  Yankee  life  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  century.  As  feats  of  versification,  they 
show  an  extraordinary  facility.  Their  wit  and 
humor  are  inexhaustible.  Tlie  accompanying  prose 
is  often  quite  as  amusing  and  as  brilliant  as  the 
verse.  But,  above  all,  th<»y  are  the  best  political 
satires  tlie  present  century  has  produced.  Indeed, 
the  pf^try  of  the  Anti -Jacobin,  brilliant  as  it  is. 
is  decidedly  inferior  to  them  in  variety  and  range: 
and  we  should  liave  to  go  back  to  Swift,  to  •*  Absa- 
lom and  Achitophel,"  and  to  "Hudibras."  to  find 
tlieir  equal.  Standing  aloof  from  both  the  great 
parties,  the  young  wit  wielded  a  free  liand.  The 
injustice  of  the  war,  the  pompous  humbug  with 
which  it  was  justified,  the  safe  truculence  of  editors, 
the  conscienceless  cynicism  of  practical  politicians, 
the  oracular  vagueness  of  candidates,  the  complais- 
ance of  **  doughface**  congressmen,  were  all  exposed 
with  consummate  acuteness  and  wit  yet  with  the 
light  touch  and  the  genial  humor  that  can  alone 
enable  satiric  poetry  to  outlive  its  sting. 

No  doubt  injustice  was  done  to  both  persons  and 
parties  in  Mr  Biglow's  rustic  effusions.  John  P 
Robinsrm.  General  Taylor,  and  the  Southern  senators 
were  not  as  foolish  or  as  bad  as  he  painted  them.  But 
this  is  an  incident  to  all  ix)litical  satire,  and  pos- 
terity will  not  be  misled  by  it.  No  one  imagines 
that  Dryden's  mordant  description  of  Achitophel 
and  Zimri  are  final  portraits  of  Shaftesbury  and 
Buckingham.  So,  in  futiu^  generations,  our  histo- 
rians of  the  anti -slavery  contest,  though  they  will 
make  a  great  mistake  if  they  do  not  use  the  Biglow 
Papers,  will  not  be  likely  to  take  them  as  giving 
the  last  word  upon  the  matter.  But  with  all  their 
gain  in  perspective,  how  much  will  our  successors 
lose!  It  is  inconceivable  that  they  should  not  enjoy 
Mr.  Biglow,  but  can  he  jxwsibly  be  enjoyed  so 
much  when  the  genuine  rural  Yankee  has  passed 
away,  by  readers  who  need  a  glossary  for  his  dia- 
lect and  foot-notes  for  his  allusions,  who  have  to  be 
told  who  "Guvener  B."  and  **Gineral  C."  were? 
What  will  they  make  of 


Resolves,  do  you  say,  o  the  Springfield  Convention? 
Thetis  percLsely  the  p'lnt  I  was  goin'  to  mentiun; 


of 


Wal,  it  does  seem  a  cunis  way,  but  then  hooraw  fer 
Jacktsou ! 
It  must  be  right,   for  Caleb  sez  it's   r^lar  Anglo- 
saxon; 
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or  of 

D'  you  think  they'll  suck  me  in   to  jine  the  BufT'lo 

chapSf  an^  them 
Rank  infidels  that  go  agin  the  ScrlpturU  cus  o^  Sbem? 

The  political  effect  of  the  publication  of  this  first 
aeries  of  the  Biglow  Papers  was  immediate  and 
considerable.  In  Rosea' s  first  poem,  no  Massaehu- 
fietts  man  not  wholly  given  over  to  pro -slavery  sym- 
pathies could  fail  to  be  stiired  by  such  moving  lines 
as 

Massachusetts,  God  forgive  her, 

She's  a-kneelin^  v^ith  the  rest, 
She  thet  ough*  to  ha^  cJung  ferev^er 

In  her  grand  old  eagle-nest; 
She  that  ough^  to  stand  so  fearless 

Wile  the  wracks  are  round  her  hurled, 
Holdin*  up  a  beacon  fearless 

To  the  oppressed  of  all  the  world ! 

The  conviction,  openly  expressed,  that  it  were 
better  to  cHssolve  the  Union  than  to  be  subservient 
to  the  power  of  slavery,  the  sentiment  of  obedience 
to  a  higher  law  than  that  of  the  Constitution,  were 
far  from  winning  general  acceptance;  but  the 
general  abhorrence  of  slavery  and  the  growing  dis- 
trust of  compromises  was  heightened,  and  the  pun- 
gent ridicule  of  opportunist  politicians  told  power- 
fully, especially  upon  the  minds  of  young  men.  In 
the  preface  to  the  collected  edition  of  the  second 
series,  Lowell  said  of  the  first,  "  The  success  of  my 
experiment  soon  began  not  only  to  astonish  me, 
but  to  make  me  feel  the  responsibility  of  knowing 
that  I  held  in  my  hand  a  weapon,  instead  of  the 
mere  fencing-stick  I  had  supposed.  Very  far  from 
being  a  popular  author  under  my  own  name,  so  far, 
indeed,  as  to  be  almost  unread,  I  found  the  verses 
of  my  pseudonym  copied  everywhere ;  I  saw  them 
pinned  up  in  work-shops ;  I  heard  them  quoted  and 
their  authorship  debated ;  I  once  even,  when  rumor 
had  at  length  caught  up  my  name  in  one  of  its 
eddies,  had  the  satisfaction  of  overhearing  it  dem- 
onstrated, in  the  pauses  of  a  concert,  that  /  was 
utterly  incompetent  to  have  written  anything  of  the 
kind. " 

Thirteen  years  intervened  between  the  conclusion 
of  the  first  series  and  the  beginning  of  the  second. 
During  the  interval,  Lowell  was  occupied  mainly 
as  professor  in  Harvard  College  and  as  editor  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly.  His  academic  experience 
gave  him  that  facility  in  after-dinner  speaking 
which  in  his  public  career  proved  one  of  his  most 
useful  accomplishments.  Meanwhile,  it  did  not 
stifie  his  sympathetic  interest  in  Zekle  and  Huldy, 
nor  relax  his  kindly  investigations  of  Yankee  char- 
acter at  musters  and  at  cattle -shows.  That  his  mind 
was  still  racy  of  the  soil  was  made  plain  when,  in 
November.  1861,  the  Reverend  Homer  Wilbur  again 
sent  to  the  press  a  letter  recently  received  from 
Birdofredum  Saw  in. 

Tliere  are  considerable  differences  of  tone  between 
tlie  first  series  of  Biglow  Papers  and  the  second. 
The  times  had  clianged,  and  the  poet  had  changed 
with  them,  maturing  and  deepening,  while  contact 


with  men  and  the  sense  of  public  influence  increased 
the  determination  to  use  it  seriously.  So  when  Hosea 
and  his  friends  are  revived,  in  the  midst  of  a  war 
beyond  all  comparison  more  important  than  that 
with  Mexico,  while  there  is  abundance  of  fun  in 
what  they  say,  we  feel  that  the  strain  is  of  a  higher 
mood.  Tlie  epigrams  have  greater  weight  and  more 
explosive  force.  The  arguments  are  filled  with  a 
moi'e  severe  and  serious  energy.  Tlie  awful  struggle 
and  the  great  cause,  which  turned  common  men  into 
heroic  patriots,  gave  the  mature  poet  inspiration  for 
passages  of  intense  and  sustained  feeling  such  as 
were  hardly  possible  to  the  gay  youth  of  twenty - 
seven.  It  followed  that  a  higher  poetic  tone  was  at 
times  attained,  which  has  given  us  some  tender  and 
pathetic  lines  in  memory  of  the  slain,  and  some  beau- 
tiful pastoral  passages  for  which  tlie  lover  of  rural 
New  England  must  always  be  grateful.  Withal  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  in  this  second  series  Lowell 
foimd  himself  for  the  first  time  sustained  by  tlie 
consciousness  of  representing  tlie  geuei'al  opinion 
of  a  nation.  Of  those  who  read  and  admired  the 
crackling  epigrams  of  1847  and  1848.  only  a  minority 
agreed  with  the  political  opinions  of  the  writer.  In 
1862  he  had  with  him  the  warmest  feelings  of  mil- 
lions. When  Hosea.  in  the  verses  on  Mason  and 
Slidell,  represented  Jonathan  as  asking  John — 

£f  I  turned  mad  dogs  loose,  John, 

On  your  front-parlor  stairs. 
Would  it  jest  meet  your  views,  John, 

To  wait  an*  sue  tbeir  heirs? 

when  he  scornfully  inquired  in  March  meeting, 

Who  cares  for  the  Resolves  of  *61, 

That  tried  to  coax  an  airthquake  with  a  bun? — 

when  he  exclaimed : 

Here's  hell  broke  loose,  an'  we  lay  flat 
With  half  the  univarse  a-singein', 

Till  Sen'tor  This  an'  Gov'nor  Thet 
Stop  squabblin'  fer  the  garding-ingin ; 

or  when  the  poet  wrote,  thinking  of  his  tliree  dead 
nephews ; 

Wut's  words  to  them  whose  faith  an'  truth 

On  War's  red  techstone  rang  true  metal. 
Who  ventered  life  an'  love  an'  youth 

For  the  gret  prize  o'  death  in  battle? 
To  him  who,  deadly  hurt,  agen 

Flashed  on  afore  the  charge's  thunder, 
Tippin'  with  flre  the  bolt  of  men 

Thet  rived  the  Rebel  line  asunder?— 

he  knew  not  only  that  a  whole  nation  enjoyed  the 
humor  and  felt  the  pathos,  but  that  he  had  with 
them  that  common  bond  which  Leelius  describes 
as  the  crowning  felicity  of  friendship,  —ideni  sentire 
de  republica, 

Lowell's  politics  in  the  period  of  the  war  and  of 
reconstruction  were  the  politics  of  a  poet,  though 
of  a  shrewd  and  sensible  one.  He  disliked  compro- 
mises and  half-way  measures.  The  policy  he  ap- 
proved was  that  of  tlie  radicals.  In  the  article^;, 
which  he  contributed  to  the  North  American  He-/, 
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view,  recently  reprinted  in  his  "Political  Essays," 
one  sees  throughout  an  almost  complete  indiffer- 
ence to  the  legal  view  of  the  (institution.  That  in 
the  midst  of  a  great  war  one  should  write  unjustly 
of  the  enemy  was  only  natural.  One  sees,  too,  a 
strong  tendency  to  "make  points,"  to  attempt  to 
discomfit  the  adversary  by  minor  witticisms  which 
severer  judgment  would  omit,  and  somewhat  of  that 
excess  of  intellectual  dexterity  which,  from  the  Fed- 
eralist times  down,  has  been  a  leading  weakness  of 
the  political  writing  of  New  England.  Yet  poli- 
tical writing  marked  by  so  much  mental  power  and 
moral  elevation  deserved  great  influence  and  respect. 
Especially  may  we  be  thankful  for  his  essay  on  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  one  of  the  earliest  and  truest  estimates 
of  the  gentle  and  wise  shepherd  of  the  people,  warm 
in  its  appreciation  of  his  simple  manliness  and  in 
its  admiration  of  his  homespun  kingship. 

One  of  the  noblest  passages  in  the  Commemora- 
tion Ode  was  inspired  by  this  same  warm  feeling  of 
the  Harvard  professor  for  the  plain  backwoodsman, 

The  kindly-earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man, 
Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not  blame, 
Kew  birth  of  our  new  soil,  t^e  first  American. 

The  partisan  feeling  which  naturally  aboimds  in 
the  articles  and  the  Biglow  Papers  is  wholly  absent 
from  the  Ode.  It  breathes  only  those  feelings  which 
one  would  wish  to  have  foremost  upon  the  solemn 
occasion  for  which  it  was  written,  and  which  one 
would  most  desire  to  have  recorded  as  the  best  of 
the  national  sentiments  at  the  close  of  a  great  his- 
toric conflict. 

Bow  down,  dear  Land,  for  thou  hast  found  release ! 

Thy  Gk)d,  in  these  distempered  days, 
^Hat^^ught  thee  the  sure  wisdom  of  His  ways, 
•  ^^^M^rough  thine  enemies  hath  wrought  thy  peace ! 

Deep  comprehension  of  the  greatness  of  the  strug- 
gle, magnanimity  in  victory,  the  solemn  memory 
of  the  dead,  admiration  of  their  heroic  valor  and  self- 
sacrifice,  and  the  lofty  patriotic  resolve  that  their 
death  shall  not  have  been  vain,  mark  the  Ode  as  the 
one  great  poem  which  the  war  evoked,  and  have 
made  it  a  source  of  patriotic  inspiration  to  many 
young  Americans. 

Lowell  did  not  deny  himself  to  the  more  prosaic 
tasks  which  were  left  for  public-spirited  men  after 
the  war.  Yrora  the  pulpit  of  the  North  American 
Review  he  pleaded  for  legislation  marked  by  fitting 
sobriety  and  freed  from  the  tendency  to  haste  and 
recklessness  which  war  engenders.  He  advocated  a 
reconstruction  accompanied  by  conciliation,  and  the 
utilization  of  the  best  qualities  of  the  South.  He 
early  perceived  and  pointed  out  the  fundamental 
importance  of  the  movement  in  favor  of  civil  service 
reform  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Jenckes.  In  June,  1877, 
he  was  for  the  first  time  called  into  the  career  of 
active  and  official  public  life,  by  President  Hayes. 
He  had  never  held  an  office,  though  the  Austrian  or 
Russian  mission  had  once  been  offered  him  in  Gen- 
eral Grant's  time.  He  now  accepted  that  to  the 
Court  of  Madrid,  succeeding,  by  a  singular  turn  of 


fortune,  the  same  confirmed  officeholder  whom  in 
the  first  Biglow  Papers  he  had  satirized  under  the 
name  of  "Gineral  C."  The  duties  of  the  Spanish 
mission  are  seldom  arduous.  Lowell  attended  to  the 
humdiiim  business  of  the  office  assiduously  and  in- 
telligently, gracefully  represented  his  country  at  state 
functions,  and  occasionally  made  the  desert  of  the 
"Diplomatic  Correspondence"  blossom  as  the  rose 
with  the  witty  and  picturesque  descriptions  of  such 
scenes  which  he  sent  home  in  his  official  letters  to 
Secretary  Evarts.  Meantime,  while  the  minister  oc- 
cupied himself  with  the  port  regulations  of  Havana 
or  the  woes  "of  the  owners  of  the  EUtii  Rizpah,  the 
poet  and  the  professor  of  belles-lettres  enjoyed  those 
literary  and  legendary  riches  which  are  supposed  to 
compensate  Spain  for  the  loss  of  temporal  wealth. 

In  February,  1880,  Lowell  was  transferred  to  the 
position  of  envoy  to  Great  Britain.  The  post  was 
a  much  more  onerous  one  at  all  times.  Its  duties 
were  now  far  less  burdensome  than  those  which  had 
taxed  to  the  utmost  the  consummate  discretion  of 
Mr.  Adams;  but  they  received  a  temporary  accession 
through  the  Irish  troubles,  and  the  loud  demands 
which  Irishmen  claiming  American  citizenship 
made  for  the  inter^'ention  of  the  American  minister 
when  imprisoned  as  suspects.  The  minister,  in  one 
of  his  despatches,  described  very  neatly  the  source 
of  the  difficulty.  "  Naturalized  Irishmen, "  he  said, 
"seem  entirely  to  misconceive  the  process  through 
which  they  have  passed  in  assimiing  American  citi- 
zenship, looking  upon  themselves  as  Irishmen  who 
have  acquired  a  right  to  American  protection,  rather 
than  as  Americans  who  have  renounced  a  claim  to 
Irish  nationality. "  That  the  minister  was  remiss  in 
attention  to  their  grievances  does  not  appear  from 
the  evidence,  nor  did  the  Secretary  of  State  express 
any  such  opinion.  But  the  complaints  of  the  sus- 
pects, couched  in  the  peculiar  rhetoric  of  their 
nation,  and  the  clamor  of  politicians  in  Congress, 
zealous  for  the  liberties  of  all  nations  represented  by 
numerous  voters  in  the  United  States,  made  his  path 
a  thorny  one.  He  had  also  the  usual  difficulties 
which  come  to  our  ministers  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James  from  the  unchastened  social  ambitions  of 
many  Americans.  To  one  of  the  minor  infelicities 
of  the  position  he  wittily  alluded  in  one  of  his  de- 
spatches,  that  arising  from  persons  engaged  in  the 
useless  pursuit  of  imaginary  fortunes  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. "  They  might, "  he  said,  "  as  well  seek  to  recover 
possession  of  a  castle  in  Spain  through  the  inter- 
vention of  our  minister  to  that  country.** 

But  for  all  these  things  there  was  ample  compensa- 
tion in  the  literary  and  social  triumphs  with  which 
his  official  career  in  London  abounded.  Of  all  the 
literary  diplomats  whom  the  United  States  have 
honored  themselves  by  sending  out  to  represent  them, 
none  has  ever  enjoyed  a  more  brilliant  recepticHL 
The  services  of  the  American  minister  were  in  con- 
stant demand  upon  occasions  requiring  literary  or 
conmaemorative  addresses.  He  responded  with  the 
best  efforts  of  a  singularly  cultivated  and  astonish- 
ingly fertile  mind ;  and  America  was  proud  of  an 
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envoy  who  with  so  much  dignity  and  so  obvious 
success  represented  not  only  her  government,  but  tlie 
highest  achievements  of  her  civilization. 

There  were  those  who  believed,  or  affected  to  be 
lieve,  that  the  flatteries  of  the  aristocratic  and  liter- 
ary society  of  London  had  turned  the  poet's  head, 
and  alienated  him  from  sympathy  with  the  mass 
of  his  countrymen.  K  it  were  possible  to  suppose 
that  the  author  of  the  Biglow  Papers  and  the  essay 
on  Abraham  Lincoln  had  turned  snob,  a  sufficient 
answer  lay  in  the  addn^ss  on  Democracy,  which  he 
delivered  on  assuming  the  presidency  of  the  Birming- 
ham and  Midland  Institute,  in  October,  1884.  Never 
did  American  democracy  receive  a  better  defence. 
Defences  more  sweeping  it  may  often  have  had ;  it 
was  not  in  Lowell's  nature  to  indulge  in  uncritical 
laudation  of  all  the  traits  and  fruits  of  popular  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States.  But  with  a  wise  and 
temperate,  and  therefore  effective,  championship,  he 
set  forth  a  high  and  reasonable  faith  in  government 
by  the  people,  a  well -fortified  confidence  in  their 
good  sense  and  self  control.  It  was  such  a  defence 
as  should  be  made  in  behalf  of  a  democracy  no 
longer  callow  and  vociferous,  but  adult,  mellowed 
by  time,  and  sobered  by  experience. 

In  1885  Lowell  returned  to  America.  During  the 
few  remaining  years  of  his  life  his  function  was  still 
largely  public  and  political.  The  foremost  man  of 
letters  in  America,  he  was  also  the  one  man   in 


America  whose  utterances  upon  la  haute  politique 
commanded  universal  attention.  This  was  his  pecu- 
liar province.  His  address  at  the  Harvard  Anniver- 
sary bore,  running  through  all  its  wise  thoughts 
upon  literature  and  education,  the  sense  of  the  rela- 
tion of  such  an  institution  to  the  public  weal.  The 
later  address  on  "The  Place  of  the  Independent  in 
Politics  "  was  almost  wholly  occupied  with  the  higher 
problems  of  statesmanship,  with  non-partisan  plead- 
ing for  reform,  with  exhortation.^:  to  a  robust  and 
lofty  patriotism,  actively  devoted  to  the  good  of  the 
commonwealtli. 

It  is  difficult,  at  the  death  of  a  man  like  Lowell, 
not  to  reflect  with  some  anxiety  upon  the  present 
relations  of  literature  and  the  national  life.  Our 
literature,  we  may  say,  while  it  grows  more  cosmo- 
politan becomes  less  inspiring  to  patriotism  ;  our  lit- 
erary class  gains  in  breadth,  but  is  likely  to  lose  in 
dignity  of  life  and  in  the  simple  and  manly  vir 
tues  appropriate  to  the  austere  youth  of  our  nation. 
Politics  seem  often  to  be  divorced  from  all  pursuit 
of  ideals,  and  politicians  contemptuously  averse  to 
taking  any  counsel  with  the  man  of  thought.  But 
the  noble  career  which  has  just  ended  may  make  us 
hopeful  that,  even  in  times  less  propitious  than  those 
of  his  prime,  the  flnest  intelligence  and  the  most 
active  patriotism  may  be  found  united ;  and  Lowell 
himself  would  be  the  first  to  bid  us  not  to  despair  of 
the  republic. 


II.— LOWELL  AS  MAN  OF  LETTERS. 

BY   PROFESSOR   C.  T.  WINCHESTER. 


By  the  death  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  America 
lost  her  foremost  Bian  of  letters.  It  will  hardly  be 
disputed  that  no  American  writer  has  shown  such 
variety  of  high  powers,  or  won  success  in  so  many 
forms  of  literary  effort.  He  combined  in  himself  those 
qualities  in  which  the  other  members  of  our  New 
England  group  of  writers  were  severally  deficient. 
He  had  more  virility  and  mass  than  Longfellow, 
homelier  philosophy,  and  nlore  musical  utterance 
than  Emerson,  finer  literary  sense  than  Whittier, 
warmer  human  sympathies  than  Hawthorne,  loftier 
and  more  serious  imagination  than  Holmes.  Both 
by  native  endowment  and  by  literary  training,  he 
was  a  bi-oader,  more  symmetrical  man  than  either. 
He  was,  all  things  considered,  the  ripest  specimen 
of  American  culture. 

Indeed,  this  very  breadth  of  the  man  has  some- 
what obscured,  perhaps,  the  peculiar  excellence 
of  this  choicest  work.  He  did  so  many  things 
well  that  we  do  not  estimate  at  its  full  value  what 
he  did  best.  He  played  so  many  parts  credit- 
ably—satirist, lyrist,  scholar,  critic,  teacher,  dip 
lomat— that  we  forget  how  subtle  was  the  wisdom 
and  how  rare  the  charm  of  those  writings  on  which 
his  fame  must  ultimately  rest.  For  a  man's  place 
in  literature  must  be  measured  by  his  best  work ; 
and  Lowell's  best  was  unsurpassed  by  anything 
America  has  yet  produced      We  have  no  satirical 


or  humorous  poetry  that  can  for  a  moment  be  com- 
pared with  the  Biglow  Papers  His  vers  de  society 
at  its  best  is  as  good  as  that  of  Holmes,  which  is 
equivalent  to  saying  it  is  as  good  an  anything  of  the 
kind  between  Prior  and  Dobson ,  while  a  few  of  his 
lyrics  of  love  and  grief  have  a  pathetic  power  that 
Longfellow  never  attained  His  Commemoration 
Ode  is  the  one  great  classic  poem  produced  by  our 
Civil  War — incontestably  the  noblest  patriotic  verse 
ever  written  in  America.  And  as  to  his  critical 
work,  what  American  critic  has  shown  a  scholar- 
ship so  wide,  an  imagination  at  once  so  penetrating 
and  so  catholic,  and  a  style  so  rich  in  imaginative 
suggestion. 

Excellence  so  high  and  so  varied  implies  some- 
thing more  than  versatility  and  cultivation.  It  im- 
plies a  personality  of  remarkable  originative  power. 
For,  after  all,  in  literature  it  is  personality  that 
tells.  Learning,  culture,  industry  may  make  vol- 
umes, but  they  cannot  make  literature.  The  book 
is  not  immortal  unless  the  man  is  in  it,  alive  for 
evermore.  Lowell's  writing  stands  this  test.  How- 
ever varied  its  themes,  it  is  still  the  utterance  of 
the  same  voice,  refined,  imaginative,  yet  always 
urgent  and  stimulating. 

At  the  root  of  this  personality  lay  a  deep  moral 
earnestness.  Mr.  Lowell  was  of  Puritan  descent; 
and  though  the  training  of  three  vgenerations  had 
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refined  all  Puritan  acerbity  and  narrowness  out  of 
him,  yet  the  aggressive  moral  temper  of  the  Puritan 
was  still  in  his  blood.  He  was  always  the  man  of 
letters,  but  he  was  never  content  to  be  merely  tliat. 
He  would  not  be  shut  up  within  the  little  horizon 
of  purely  aesthetic  interest  He  was  a  man  of 
afifairs,  with  a  broad  outlook  and  a  strenuous  con- 
cern for  all  tlie  largei  relations  of  men.  His  own 
ideals  were  rather  moral  than  merely  literary ;  and 
all  his  best  writing,  in  poetry,  at  all  events,  has  a 
distinct  ethical  motive.  Even  in  his  literary  crit 
icism,  he  is  keenly  alive  to  ethical  values,  and 
there  is  always  an  especial  charm  in  such  of  his 
essays  as  are  concerned  largely  with  tlie  serious  re- 
lations of  literature  to  life. 

In  his  poetry  this  dominance  of  the  moral  instinct 
is  seen  most  clearly  from  first  to  last  In  his  first 
thin  volume  of  verse  there  does  not  seem  to  us  now 
to  have  been  quite  so  remarkable  poetic  promise  as 
his  early  admirers  found  there.  It  shows  lively 
fancy  and  delicate  sentiment;  but  there  is  little 
piercing  imagination  or  forthright,  commanding 
utterance,  and  of  the  rich  vein  of  humor  to  be  dis 
closed  later  there  is  hardly  any  trace.  But  the  one 
thing  that  is  noticeable  in  this  earliest  verse  is  a 
certain  moral  austerity,  a  high  conception  of  the 
duty  of  the  poet,  as 

One  to  bring  the  Maker^s  name  to  light, 

To  be  the  voice  of  that  Almighty  speaking 
Which  every  age  demands  to  do  it  right. 

Seldom  does  a  young  man  just  out  of  his  teens 
publish  a  volume  of  verse  containing  so  little  turbid 
passion,  and  concerned  so  little  with  the  sensuous 
charm  of  life.  The  best  thing  in  the  volume  is  a 
little  poem  entitled  "My  Love,"  and  inspired,  as 
everybody  knew,  by  the  lady  whom  he  shortly  after 
married.  There  is  not  a  thrill  of  earthly  passion  in 
it  it  is  a  hymn,  as  high  and  still  as  starlight.  Lowell 
was  one  of  the  earliest  admirers  of  Keats ;  but  he 
evidently  was  never  his  disciple.  He  never  shared 
Keats *s  absorption  in  things  of  sense  or  Keats *s  pas 
sionate  devotion  to  his  art  He  could  not  consent, 
as  Tennyson  did.  to  delay  for  ten  years  to  sing  of 
truth,  until  he  had  first  mastered  the  art  to  render 
beauty.  Wordsworth  was  the  poetic  teacher  to 
whom  he  might  seem  to  have  owed  most,  and  some 
of  his  early  verse,  like  the  lines  just  now  referred 
to,  is  quite  in  Wordsworth's  temper.  But  he  never 
had  Wordsworth's  high  simplicity  of  manner  or 
Wordsworth's  power  of  solitary  reflection  Unlike 
the  English  poet,  he  was  intimately  in  touch  with 
his  social  surroundings,  and  always  needed  some 
outside  impulse  of  sympathy  or  indignation  to  call 
out  his  best  powers  The  few  poems  in  his  first 
two  volumes  that  really  strike  fire  are  those  inspired 
by  the  ant i- slavery  movement  The  stanzas  on 
"Freedom  '*  and  "  The  Present  Crisis, "  with  its  long 
leaping  metre,  though  occasioned  by  passing  events, 
are  lasting  utterances  of  that  courage  which 

dares  to  be 
Id  the  right  with  two  or  three. 


They  went  to  the  popular  heart,  and  lines  and 
phrases  from  them  have  taken  a  place  among  the 
heroic  watchwords  of  all  English-speaking  people. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  Mexican  war  that  Lowell 
really  heard  a  summons  to  his  genius.  The  Biglow 
Papers  set  free  at  once  all  his  hitherto  unsuspe(*ted 
powers.  Hieir  immediate  influence  was  incalcu- 
lable. In  those  momentous  years  w^hen  the  destiny 
of  the  country  was  deciding,  no  other  writing  did 
more  to  expose  the  arrogant  ambition  of  the  one 
side  and  the  selfish  and  truckling  subservience  of 
the  other.  And  when  the  inevitable  struggle  came 
at  last,  no  other  writing  did  more  to  fill  the  Northern 
heart  with  that  stem  resolve  that  endures  unto  the 
end.  Many  a  man  cannot  look  upon  some  of  those 
lines  to-day  without  recalling  the  thrill  of  solemn 
assent  he  gave,  when,  at  our  darkest  hour,  with 
firm-set  lip  and  eyes  bedimmed,  he  read  them  first. 

Ood  means  to  make  this  land,  John, 

Clear  thru  from  sea  to  sea, 
Believe  an*  understand,  John, 

The  'jmth  o'  bein'  free. 
Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  **  I  guess, 

God^s  price  is  high,**  sez  he; 
**  But  nothin*  else  than  wut  He  sells 

Wears  long,  an'  thet  J.  B. 

May  lam,  like  you  an*  meP 

But  the  Biglow  Papers  are  not  to  be  classed  with 
ephemeral  political  satire.  They  are  really  some 
thing  unique  in  English  poetry.  The  combinatioir 
of  such  a  variety  of  high  poetic  qualities  in  humor- 
ous verse  is  unprecedented.  NoEInglish  satiric  poe 
try  shows  anything  quite  like  it.  To  a  satire  as. 
caustic  as  Pope's  and  a  wit  as  dry  as  Butler's,  they 
unite  a  broad  and  mellow  humor,  bright  imagina- 
tion, delicate  sensibilities,  deep  pathos,  and  a  power 
of  stirring  lyric  appeal.  And  alt  of  these  elements, 
are  so  fused  in  the  fire  of  intense  personal  feeling: 
that  they  never  seem  forced  or  discordant.  For  ex~ 
ample,  nothing  can  be  finer  in  its  way  than  the  de- 
scriptive passage  that  begins  the  **Sunthin'  in  the 
Pastoral  Line  "—the  bob  o  link  that 

Climbs  aginst  the  breeze  with  quiverin'  wings, 

Or,  givin'  way  to't  in  a  mock  despair. 

Runs  down^  a  brook  o'  laughter^  thru  the  air; 

The  pines  that 

Mope  an'  sigh,  an'  sheer  yourfeelin'sso, — 
They  hesh  the  ground  beneath  so,  tu,  I  swan, 
You  half'forgit  you^ve  got  a  body  on. 

But  this  description  slides  imaware  into  half  hu- 
morous reminiscence,  and  then  the  verse  slowly 
kindles,  to  end  with  that  outburst  of  noble  indig- 
nation,— 

God  hates  your  sneakin*  creturs  that  believe 
He'll  settle  things  they  run  away  an'  leave! 

The  Biglow  Papers  have  often  been  pronounced 
the  best  specimen  of  New  England  dialect  ever  writ- 
ten :  and  so  they  are.  But  it  is  not  merely  the  dia- 
lect that  they  render ;  it  is  the  whole  New  England 
character.  Here  is  the  living  Yankee,  talking  right 
on.     It  amuses  us,  now  and  then,  to  hear  our  Enn; 
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lish  cousins  say  of  Mr  Lowell,  as  Professor  Dowden 
does,  for  instance,  that  he  "seems  an  English  poet 
who  has  become  a  naturalized  citzen  of  tlie  United 
States. "  Tlie  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Lowell,  like  a  good 
many  other  excellent  Englishmen,  was  natm*alized 
in  this  country  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  He  was  a  typical  New  Englander— a  proof  of 
how  much  ripening  culture  the  Yankee  character 
can  take  without  losing  its  native  raciness  and 
flavor.  For  Hosea  Biglow  was  no  labored  dramatic 
study— his  other  name  was  Lowell.  Tlie  dry  wag- 
gery, imperturbable  good  humor,  eye  for  homely 
out  (if- door  beauty,  deep  but  shy  affections,  shrewd- 
ness and  resource,  tenacity  of  purpose,  dogged  sense 
of  justice,  insistence  on  moral  values — Lowell  had 
them  all.  And  his  verse,  truth  to  say,  however  re- 
fined and  imaginative,  never  seemed  so  apt  and 
spontaneous  as  when  it  slid  into  the  homely  phrase 
of  Biglow.  He  really  put  more  of  )iimself  into 
these  Biglow  Pai)ers  than  into  anything  else  he  ever 
wrote.  And  nothing  else  he  ever  wrote  will  live 
so  long. 

In  his  later  verse  we  seldom  find  all  his  powers 
working  together  with  such  vigorous  consent.  Only 
once  again,  perhaps,  did  he  feel  a  poetic  impulse 
potent  enough  to  command  all  his  genius.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  criticise  the  great  Commemoration  Ode. 
Its  opening  stanzas  are,  it  may  be,  a  little  perfunc- 
tory .  there  is  throughout  .some  lack  of  perfect 
musical  quality.  But  surely  no  other  American 
poet  could  have  written  so  august  a  song  of  victory 
and  peace  In  the  best  strophes  some  solemn  truth 
lifts  its  head  in  every  line.  And  nothing  could  be 
nobler  in  tone.  The  struggle  and  grief,  the  memory 
of  our  great  dead  and  of  the  myriad  unlaurelled 
heroes,  all  blend  in  the  awful  and  sanctifying  joy 
of  a  nation's  triumph. 

Mr.Loweirs  minor  poetry,  we  may  admit,  seldom 
shows  the  highest  reach  either  of  art  or  of  inspira- 
tion. Yet  it  is  never  flat  or  labored.  His  descrip- 
tive verse  is  invariably  fresh  and  true;  he  never 
lost  the  youthful  thrill  at  being  out-of-door.  A  few 
poignant  lyrics  of  grief,  wrung  from  him  by  domes- 
tic sorrow— like  "  The  Changeling, "  **  Tlie  First  Snow 
Fall,"  **Auf  Wiedersehen— must  go  straight  to  the 
heart  of  every  man  who  has  known  love  and  loss. 
His  humor  is  never  long  absent  from  his  later  work ; 
but  it  hardly  had  its  rights  again  after  he  had  fin- 
ished the  Biglow  Papers.  Poems  like  "  Tlie  Courtin*  " 
—our  one  perfect  New  England  idyl— and  "Fitz 
Adam's  Story'^  tantalize  us  with  the  knowledge 
that  he  might  have  carried  the  humor  and  imagina- 
tion of  the  Biglow  Papers  outside  the  field  of  satire, 
and  have  given  us  new  Canterbury  Tales  worthy  the 
old.  But  he  was  content,  for  the  most  part,  to  use  his 
humor  only  as  a  leaven  for  his  more  serious  work. 
Yet  even  so,  wliat  English  poet  of  the  past  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  Bums  only  excepted,  can  show  a 
humor  so  mellow  and  so  subtly  in  accord  with  graver 
truth.  Only  rarely  does  his  humor  seem  a  little  out 
of  key  witli  his  sentiment,  or  play  his  judgment 
false.     Always  coveting  the  homely  p1a*ase  of  life, 


he  was  now  and  then  a  little  over- tolerant  of  hu 
morons  uncoutliness  or  familiarity.  A  few  such  pas- 
sages of  ruder  sound  disturb  the  solemn  harmonies 
of  *•  Tlie  Cathedral. "  It  is,  of  course,^  in  his  lighter 
colloquial  pieces,  like  **A  Familiar  Letter,"  or, 
•*  Credidimus  Jovem  Regnare, "  that  his  later  humor  is 
seen  at  its  best.  These  are  altogether  delightful  •  not, 
perhaps,  as  witty  as  those  of  his  friend  Holmes,  but 
with  a  wider  play  of  fancy  and  a  g^^ver  undertone 
of  sentiment.  Tliey  are  among  the  best  specimens 
of  a  difiicult  vai-iety  of  verse,  too  rare  in  English. 

But,  as  tve  have  already  said,  the  one  invariable 
characteristic  of  all  Lowell's  verse  is  a  certain  serious 
thoughtfulness.  This  always  redeems  it  from  com- 
monplace. Whatever  charm  you  may  find  or  miss 
in  it,  you  shall  always  find  a  truth.  The  truth,  it 
must  be  said,  is  not  always  transmuted  by  imagi- 
nation into  poetry.  For  Lowell's  imagination  is  of 
the  kind  that  illuminates  and  adorns  its  subject 
rather  than  pierces  to  the  heart  of  it.  A-lways  alert, 
it  was  sometimes  too  hospitable  to  vagrant  anal- 
ogies- And  thus,  while  he  could  command  a  ret- 
inue of  images  for  every  thought,  he  did  not  always 
give  us  the  fortliright,  inevitable  one.  Indeed,  he 
sometimes  liked  his  image  the  better  the  more  re- 
mote it  was.  In  this  union  of  subtle  thought  and 
genuine  feeling  with  quaint  or  ingenious  metaphor 
he  reminds  one  occasionally  of  the  early  seventeenth 
century  poets.  Lines  like  those  "  On  Burning  Some 
OM  Letters "  might  almost  have  been  fathered  by 
that  prince  of  concettists,  Donne— f*)r  whom,  by  the 
way,  Lowell  always  had  a  liking. 

On  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  said  that  Lowell  will 
take  rank  with  the  two  great  English  poets  of  his 
generation.  Tliat  place  is  won  only  by  individual 
devotion  to  the  art ;  and  with  him  poetry  was  the 
utterance  of  fortunate  moments  rather  than  the 
passion  of  a  lifetime.  But  we  are  greatly  mistaken 
if  the  breadth  and  raciness  of  his  personality,  the 
thoughtful  elevation  of  his  verse,  its  frequent  bursts 
of  genuine  inspiration,  and  the  unique  quality  of 
some  of  its  best  specimens,  do  not  give  him  the 
foremost  place  among  American  poets  of  the  cen- 
tury. His  work,  moreover,  leaves  upon  us  the  im- 
pression that  the  full  possibilities  of  his  genius  were 
never  realized  ;  or,  if  realized  at  all,  not  in  his  poe- 
try, but  in  his  life.  He  obeyed  the  Injunction  of 
his  muse, — 

The  epic  of  a  man  rehearse, 

Be  something  better  than  thy  verse. 

Mr.  Lowell  had  the  first  two  requisites  of  a  good 
literary  critic, — wide  reading  in  the  great  literatures 
of  Europe,  and  a  quick  susceptibility  to  what  is 
best.  It  is  sometimes  urged  against  his  critical 
writing  that  it  is  too  effusive,  and  lacking  in  C(M)1, 
judicial  quality.  In  this  respect,  it  is  often  said, 
his  work  is  inferior  to  that  of  his  contemporary, 
Mr.  Matthew^  Arnold.  And  it  is  true  tliat  Mr. 
Lowell's  literary  criticism  usually  manifests  an  un- 
disguised pei'sonal  sympathy.  He  seems  intent  not 
so  much  to  judge  his  author  as  to  enjoy  him.     His 
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perception  is  keen  and  discriminating;  but  he  is 
expressing  emotional  effects  rather  than  intellectual 
quality.  Naturally,  tlierefore,  his  essays  are  some- 
times deficient  in  method.  He  is  prodigal  of  anal- 
ogy, allusion,  illustration.  His  style  is  discursive, 
at  times  almost  colloquial :  and  his  best  papers  are 
sprinkled  thickly  with  pithy  maxims  and  shrewd 
bits  of  practical  wisdom  often  only  incidentally  con- 
nected with  his  theme.  He  is  not  afraid  to  follow 
out  any  side  line  of  thought  that  his  subject  may 
suggest,  and  he  is  never  very  carefid  to  condense 
his  opinions  into  summary  critical  verdicts.  Per- 
haps he  nowhere  gives  himself  fuller  swing  than  in 
some  of  his  critical  papers.  Yet  that  man  must  be 
captious  indeed  who  could  object  to  writing  so 
wise,  witty,  and  gracious.  Nor  is  it  certain  that 
this  is  not,  after  all,  the  best  kind  of  literary  criti- 
cism. Mr.  Lowell  is  rendering  the  complex  total 
impression  made  upon  himself  by  Chaucer,  or  Car- 
lyle,  or  Dante.  And  what  better  service  can  the 
critic  do  for  as?  I  do  not  wish  the  critic  merely  to 
give  me  a  judicial  estimate  of  his  author ;  I  wish 
him  to  introduce  me  to  that  author,  to  quicken  my 
feeling  of  what  is  essential  f^ltl  characteristic  in 
the  auth<Mr*s  work.  And  how  shall  the  critic  do 
that  for  me  so  well  as  by  lending  me  his  own  keener 
eye  and  more  vivid  imagination,  by  sharing  with 
me  his  own  deeper  literary  sympathies?  And,  as- 
suredly, neither  breadth  of  view  nor  breadth  of  man- 
ner can  be  anything  but  a  merit  in  the  literary 
critic.  Most  criticism  is  a  weariness,  it  is  so  tech- 
nical and  so  confined  in  its  outlook.  One  gets  im- 
patient at  hearing  it  asserted,  as  Mr.  Arnold  used  to 


assert,  that  the  critic  ought  to  withdraw  his  atten- 
tion from  practical  life  in  order  to  maintain  the 
balance  of  his  judgment.  For  any  great  work  of 
literature  is  something  more  than  a  piece  of  art ;  it 
is  a  piece  of  life.  We  shall  not  appreciate  it  until 
wo  can  feel  all  its  implications  and  take  all  its  sug- 
gestions ;  and  we  shall  be  best  helped  to  do  this  by 
that  critic  who  is  himself  in  touch  with  life  at  most 
points.  In  fact,  the  range  of  Lowell *&  literary  per- 
ception was  wider  than  Arnold's  If  he  had  uot 
Arnold's  nice  poise  of  judgment  he  saw  a  great 
writer's  work  in  more  relations,  and  he  could  ap- 
preciate a  greater  variety  of  literary  effects.  His 
mind  was  broader  than  Arnold's,  and  open  on  more 
sides.  Nor  had  he  any  of  that  superior  mental  ex- 
clusiveness  which  narrowed  Arnold's  vision  and  not 
infrequently  led  him,  in  literature  as  elsewhere,  to 
mistake  personal  prejudices  for  eternal  principles. 
In  genuine  catholicity  of  taste,  we  venture  to  think, 
no  English  critic  of  the  past  lialf  century  has  sur- 
passed Mr.  Lowell.  Which  critic  of  them  all  could 
have  written  two  such  thorouglily  sympathetic  stud- 
ies on  men  world-wide  apart  in  temper,  as  Lowell's 
essay  on  Dry  den  and  on  Dante?  And  if  his  writ- 
ing lacks  the  cliasteness,  temperance,  and  balance  of 
such  a  master  of  style  as  Arnold,  we  shall  find  am- 
ple compensation  in  his  originality,  his  wealth  of 
imagination,  humor,  and  wisdom.  It  is  seldom 
that  a  critic  can  so  captivate  by  the  charm  of  a 
racy  personality,  while  at  the  same  time  he  trans 
fers  to  us  so  completely  his  own  appreciation  of 
what  is  best  in  letters  He  is  all  the  better  critic 
that  he  is  still  the  poet  and  the  humorist. 


111.— LOWELL  AND  THE   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

BY    PROFESSOR    RICHARD   D.   JONES. 


The  permanency  of  Lowell's  fame  is  now  widely 
discussed.  In  this  connection  it  ought  to  "be  remem- 
bered that  the  public  schools  are  an  imiK)rtant  factor 
in  determining  literary  immortality.  Literature  is 
no  longer  studied  by  studying  cUMut  literature. 
"  The  way  to  resume  is  to  resume, "  and  the  way  to 
study  literature  is  to  study  literature.  It  is  the 
scientific  method  applied  to  letters.  The  science 
student  studies  bugs,  not  about  bugs.  Not  simply 
for  a  term's  work  m  the  high  school,  but,  as  sup- 
plementary reading  or  otherwise,  from  the  lowest 
grades  until  the  completion  of  the  course  of  study, 
work  is  done,  in  our  best  schools,  in  mastering  the 
masterpieces  of  literature.  Nowhere  outside  of  the 
colleges  is  better  work  done  or  a  higher  grade  of 
reading  attempted.  The  young  people  in  the  high 
schools  do  some  serious,  consecutive,  effective  work 
on  the  masterpieces  of  literature — not  tliat  intellect* 
ual  dissipation  which  passes  for  intellectual  activity 
in  the  novel  reading  of  later  years.  Most  young 
women  busy  with  life's  cares  and  pleasures  must 
needs  confess  that  their  best  reading  was  done  in 
the  public  high  school. 

The  public  schools,  then,  must  be  counted  as  no 


unimportant  factor  in  perpetuating  literary  fame, 
especially  as  the  books  read  in  youth  are  never  for- 
gotten. **We  are  hardly  persuaded,"  says  Alcott, 
"  there  are  any  like  them,  any  equally  deserving  our 
affections. " 

Tlie  schools  are  slow  in  adopting  an  author,  as 
they  do  not  attempt  the  literature  of  the  day.  But 
this  is  not  to  be  deplored.  The  books  that  deserve 
to  endure,  that  are  the  permanent  treasure  of  the 
race,  find  in  the  public  schools  fresh  and  responsive 
young  hearts  who  will  keep  alive  throughout  life  a 
glow  of  affection  for  these  great  revelations,  "the 
eternal  record  of  eternal  truth,"  and  transmit  to 
posterity  their  fame  with  increasing  lustre. 

Already  has  Lowell  foimd  a  place  in  the  public 
schools,  a  place  which  will  become  more  high  and 
prominent  in  the  years  to  come.  This  I  believe  to 
be  a  certainty  from  the  place  alre^vly  accorded  to 
him  during  his  lifetime,  and  from  the  nature  of  his 
works.  Lowell  ia  distinctively  a  charfeicter-forming 
poet  The  ethical  element  is  strikingly  present ;  the 
lesson,  though  not  pressed  to  wearinesA  can  hardly 
be  missed  by  the  most  careless  reader.  *  The  source 
of  his   inspiration  and  his  power  is  iks  spiritual 
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nature  and  his  convictions.  He  is  a  force  for  good, 
enriching,  enlightening,  and  elevating  the  mind  and 
heart 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  function  of 
poetry,  whether,  as  Edmund  Gosse  says,  a  poem 
must  be  judged  as  an  artistic  whole  ratlier  than  by 
its  spiritual  teaching;  or  whether,  as  Matthew 
Arnold  says,  the  poetry  of  Byron  may  not  endure 
because  it  does  not  mean  enough.  But  Lowell's 
own  view,  given  in  his  discussion  of  Dante,  is  tliat 
the  **  Divine  Comedy''  is  a  great  poem  because  it  **  aids 
ts  in  the  conduct  of  life  or  to  a  truer  interpretation  of 
it. "  This  gives  the  source  of  his  own  power  and  the 
ground  for  believing  that  his  place  in  the  schools 
is  assured. 

No  poet  is  studied  as  a  whole  in  the  public  schools. 
Selections  are  published  adapted  to  the  capacities  of 
the  various  grades  of  pupils.  Already  the  school 
readers  contain  for  the  younger  pupils  such  poems 
as  "The  First  SnowFall,"  "The  Heritage,"  "On  the 
Death  ol  a  Child. "  He  has  not,  so  often  as  Longfel- 
low, sung  a  message  so  simple  that  the  child  may  im- 
derstand.  In  his  poetry  there  is  more  of  the  intellect- 
ual element.  Therefore  it  is  in  the  high  school  espe- 
cially that  Lowell  will  be  best  appreciated.  His 
virility,  his  intellectual  force  and  grasp  of  thepro6- 
lema  of  life,  demand  some  degree  of  maturity.  But 
I  know  from  experience  in  the  class-room  how  satis- 
fying to  young  souls  is  his  discussion  and  solution  of 
these  prc^lems. 

The  Vision  of  Sir  Laimfal  is  a  character-forming 
poem  of  inestimable  value.  Carefully  read,  its  spirit 
absorbed,  it  makes  an  epoch  in  the  life  of  a  young 
student.  It  is,  primarily,  poetry  and  not  preaching. 
It  appeals  to  every  aesthetic  sense. 

And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 

And  what  is  so  rare  as  this  pdism's  description  of 
the  day's  beauty? 

Then  Heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  be  in  tune. 

•  •••••• 

Tis  as  easy  now  for  the  heart  to  be  true 
As  for  grass  to  be  green  or  skies  to  be  blue, — 
*Tis  the  natural  way  of  living. 

And  the  lesnon  of  the  poem,  not  offensively  ob- 
truded, inferred  rather  than  stated,  how  it  rings  in 
the  hearts  of  the  young  until  absorbed  into  the  fibre 
of  their  being. 

My  gulden  spurs  now  bring  to  me, 
And  bring  to  me  my  richest  mail. 

For  to-monow  I  go  over  land  and  sea 
In  search  of  the  Holy  Grail. 

And  thus  Sir  Launfal,  the  maiden  knight,  began 
his  pursuit  of  the  higher  life,  his  search  for  the 
Holy  Grail. 

Bat  as  he  passed  over  the  drawbridge  he  flung 
with  loathing  in  his  heart  a  piece  of  gold  to  a  leper, 
who  refused  the  alms  given  in  scorn. 

He  gives  nothing  but  worthless  gold 
Who  gives  from  a  sense  of  duty. 


And  the  brave  young  knight  who  was  to  go  over 
land  and  sea  in  search  of  the  Holy  Grail  had  yet  to 
learn  the  lesson  of  charity,  of  love  for  his  kind. 

But  when  old  and  frail,  wronged  of  his  earldom, 

deep  in  his  soul  the  sign  be  wore, 
The  badge  of  the  suffering  and  the  poor. 

He  now  gave  of  his  crust  to  the  leper  with  love  in 
his  heart  for  his  suffering  fellow -man.  Then  he 
heard  the  words : 

Lo  it  is  I,  be  not  afraid ! 

In  many  climes,  without  avail, 

Thou  hast  spent  thy  life  for  the  Holy  Grail; 

Behold  it  is  here,— this  cup  which  thou 

Didst  fill  at  the  streamlet  for  me  but  now ; 

This  crust  is  my  body  broken  for  thee. 

This  water  His  blood  that  died  on  the  tree; 

The  Holy  Supper  is  kept,  indeed, 

In  whatso  we  share  with  another's  need; 

Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share, — 

For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare ; 

Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms  feeds  three, — 

Himself,  his  hungering  neighbor,  and  me. 

This  is  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man  expressed  in  terms  of  poetry.  And  I  have 
seen  the  countenance  glow  and  the  bosom  heave 
from  the  reading  of  this  exquisite  presentation  of 
this  great  truth. 

In  Lowell  this  chord  is  struck  again  and  again. 
The  brotherhood  of  man,  our  duty  to  God's  poor  and 
unfortunate, ,  is  the  deep  undertone  to  much  that 
he  wit)te?  Lowell's  place  in  the  public  schools  is 
inevitable.  Literature  of  the  right  sort  is  now 
coming  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  solution  to  the 
problem  of  instruction  in  morals. 

There  is  a  time  in  the  life  of  every  yoimg  man 
when  **  The  Present  Crisis"  is,  as  it  were,  a  voice  from 
on  high.  He  sees  the  world  torn  by  warring  fac- 
tions. Truth  seems  crushed  to  earth  and  wrong 
triumphant.  Wickedness  sits  in  high  places,  and 
the  chosen  of  God  are  in  captivity.  Jim  Fiske 
dwells  in  a  marble  palace  on  Fifth  Avenue  and 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  lies  in'  a  dungeon  cell. 
Then  he  reads : 

Careless  seems  the  great  Avenger;  history's  pages  but 

record 
One  death-grapple  in  the  darkness,  'twixt  old  systems  and 

the  Word; 
Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold.   Wrong  forever  on  the 

throne,— 
Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future,  and,  behind  the  dim 

unknown, 
St£jideth  God  within  the  shadow,  keeping  watch  above 

his  own. 

And  he  is  willing  to  wait  for  the  event. 

Or  he  is  hampered  by  family  and  party  ties.  He 
seems  anchored  to  the  past.  His  father,  years  be 
fore,  passed  through  his  period  of  intellectual  fer- 
ment to  established  convictions,  and  now  his  views 
do  not  change.  But  a  new  generation  has  come 
upon  the  scene  of  action  with  new  problems  to  solve. 
New  parties  arise  with  all  the  bitterness  of  party 
strife.     The  son  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  is  in 
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{)olitics  a  Democrat,  and  to  the  old  men  Chaos  seems 
come  again.  The  yoimg  man  respects  his  father's 
position.  Proper  respect  for  his  father's  wish,  fealty 
to  his  father's  friends  and  his  own,  loyalty  to  family 
traditions,  and  ancestral  pride  seem  all  at  stake. 
But  the  yoimg  man  is  irresistibly  drawn  to  the 
undamited  few  whose  faces  are  turned  toward  the 
rising  sun.  He  finds  a  solution  and* peace  in  that 
noble  stanza : 

New  occasions  teach  new  duties:  Time  makes  aDCient 
good  uncouth; 

They  must  upward  still,  and  onward,  who  would  keep 
abreast  of  Truth; 

Lo,  before  us  gleam  her  camp  fires !  we  ourselves  must 
Pilgrims  be, 

Launch  our  Mayflower,  and  steer  boldly  through  the 
desperate  winter  sea, 

Nor  attempt  the  Future^s  portal  with  the  Past's  blood- 
rusted  key. 

And  he  himself  takes  up  the  burdens  of  life  assured 
that  up<in  his  shoulders  rests  a  share  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  civilization  of  his  day  and  generation. 
A  strong  effort  is  now  made  in  the  public  schools 
to  teach  patriotism.  The  movement,  in  its  spirit 
and  force,  amounts  to  a  crusade.  What  a  glorious 
selection  for  this  purpose  is  Lowell's  ^Commemora- 
tion Ode !  "    I  can  think  of  no  greater  privilege  in  a 


teacher's  life  than  to  take  a  class  of  bright,  eager 
young  people  through  this  noble  ode.  I  should  have 
them  read  it  slowly,  dwell  upon  it,  engrave  it  on 
their  hearts  forever !  ^ 

I  will  not  take  time  to  discuss  the  Biglow 
Papers  nor  **Tlie  Cathedral,"  which  has  been  called 
**the  crown  and  top  of  the  whole  temple  of  Ameri- 
can poesy, "  nor  other  great  messages  which  our  poet 
has  given  to  the  world.  I  do  not  attempt  to  suggest 
a  course  in  Lowell  for  the  schools,  but  simply  to 
press  the  claims  of  this  great  American  poet  upon 
tlie  schools  of  America.  Here  is  great  thought  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  beauty.  Here  is  a  stimulating, 
vital  force  enriching  the  heart  and  instructing  the 
conscience.  Here  is  a  great  moral  reformer  whose 
message  is  set  to  music.  Here  is  the  poet  who  is 
himself,  as  he  said  of  Dante,  **an  influence,  part  of 
the  soul's  resources  in  time  of  trouble.  1  Here  is 
the  American  gentleman  who  in  the  presence  of 
crowned  heads  and  princes  of  the  blood  could  so 
bravely, and  boldly  and  yet  eo  courteously  assert  the 
lofty  place  of  **Democi-acy  "  in  the  world's  future.  ^ 

In  the  increasing  interest  which  the  public  schools 
are  taking  in  literature  as  the  best  unsectarian 
means  of  instruction  in  momls,  Lowell's  place  in 
their  curriculum  will  without  doubt  be  sure  and 
high. 


IV.— LOWELL'S  MESSAGE,   AND   HOW  IT  HELPED  ME. 


BY  W.    T.    STEAD. 

O  Lowell!  I  first  gave  to  thee 

My  boyhood's  love  and  loyalty. 

My  youth  took  fire  at  thy  words. 

And  thou  my  manhood's  spirit  stirred 

To  lofty  faith  and  noble  trust. 

—Ml NOT  J.  8avaoe. 


When  James  Russell  Lowell  died,  on  August  12th, 
the  greatest  of  contemporary  Americans  passed  away. 

He  had  no  compeer  since  Emerson  died ;  he  has 
left  no  successor.  On  this  side  the  Atlantic  there 
still  linger  veterans  not  unequal  to  him  whom  we 
have  just  lost.  But  neither  on  one  side  of  the  At- 
lantic nor  on  the  other  is  there  any  poet  left  us  \.  iiose 
verse  is  instinct  with  so  much  inspiration,  or  one 
who  has  in  him  so  much  of  the  seer  of  these  latter 
days. 

Out  rushfHl  his  song,  like  molten  iron  glowing 
To  show  God  sitting  by  the  humblest  hearth. 

With  calmest  courage  he  was  ever  ready 
To  teach  that  action  was  the  birth  of  thought. 

And  Rtill  his  deathless  wordn  of  light  are  swimming 
Serene  throughout  the  g^reat  deep  infinite 

Of  human  soul,  unwaning  and  undimming, 
To  cheer  and  guide  the  mariner  by  night. 

THE  MAN   AND  HIS  MESSAGE. 

It  is  idle  for  me  to  try  to  do  a  Character  Sketch 
of  such  a  man.  He  was  many  sided.  Those  who 
knew  him  intimately  have  written  much,  and  will 
yet  write  more,  about  the  personal  characteristics, 


about  his  genial  humor,  of  his  wide  and  varied  cul- 
ture, and  also,  no  doubt,  about  his  after-dinner  speak 
ing,  and  his  services  as  diplomatist  at  Madrid  and  at 
Lcmdon.  But  all  these  things  are  but  as  the  mere 
carving  on  the  pediment  of  the  Pharos  from  which 
streams  far  and  wide  over  the  troubled  and  turbid 
waters  the  light  of  his  Divine  message.  This  man 
was  one  of  the  prophets  of  the  nineteenth  century— 
the  Milton  of  an  epoch  .which  had  in  Lincoln  no 
unworthy  representative  of  Oliver  Cromwell  That 
was  and  is  his  supreme  significance,  and  it  would 
almost  savor  of  the  profane  to  devote  this  article 
to  anything  but  a  humble  and  reverent  attempt  to 
explain,  so  far  as  1  can.  what  his  message  is  and 
whei*ein,  from  myo\*Ti  experience,  consists  its  help- 
fulness to  the  present  generation. 

A  TRIBXJTE  OF  GRAXnTDE. 

In  what  I  write  there  is  an  autobiographic  note 
that  is  not  to  be  avoided,  for  this  article  is  simply 
the  fervent  outpour  ing  of  the  gratitude  of  one  among 
the  thousands  whom  he  has  helped— a  thanksgiving 
and  an  experience  rather  than  a  criticism  or  a  biogra- 
pby.     In  some  of  the  critical  moments  of  my  life  I 
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fouDd  in  Lowell  help  such  as  I  found  in  none  other 
outside  Carlyle's  "CromweU"  and  Holy  Writ.  And 
it  may  be  that  I  can  best  help  others  to  find  help 
there  by  telling  faithfully  and  gratefully  how  in 
Lowell's  verse  and  prose  I  found  that  which  I  sorely 
needed*  and  which  became  an  abiding  possession 
and  a  strengtlr  for  evermore. 

I  was  little  more  than  a  boy  of  fifteen  when  first  I 
felt  the  inspiration  of  Lowell's  woixi.  In  tliose  days, 
which  seem  far  away  down  the  vista  of  nearly  thirty 
years,  I  chanced  at  a  country  house  upon  a  yellow- 
backed  shilling  edition  of  the  Biglow  Papers,  lying 
side  by  side  with  a  well-thumbed  copy  of  Artemus 
Ward,  as  a  specimen  of  American  humor.  But  it 
was  not  the  humor  of  the  delicious  verse  that  made 
a  dint  on  my  life.  In  those  days  the  ambitions  of 
my  boyhood  took  anything  but  a  journalistic  bent. 
My  father  used  sometimes  to  quote  Thomas  Binney's 
saying  that  if  the  Apostle  Paul  were  alive  to-day 
he  would  edit  a  daily  imper ;  but  most  editors  seemed 
to  have  but  little  of  the  Pauline  inspiration,  and 
none  of  the  glowing  enthusiasm  of  humanity  calcu- 
lated to  kindle  the  imagination  or  stir  the  sympathy 
of  a  lad  full  of  day-dreams  from  tlie  poets  and  high 
imaginings  drawn  from  the  traditions  of  the  Puritan 
and  Covenanting  struggle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

I.  HIS  IDEAL  OF  JOURNALISM. 

It  was  not  till  several  years  later  that  I  ever  be- 
thought myself  of  journalism  as  a  profession ;  \m% 
I  think  I  can  trace  the  first  set  of  my  mind  in  a 
journalistic  direction  to  reading  the  preface  to  the 
Pious  Editor's  Creed,  which,  as  many  of  my  readers 
may  never  have  seen  it,  I  make  no  scruple  about 
quoting  almost  entire. 

"*!  know  of  no  so  responsible  position  as  that  of  the 
public  journalist.  The  editor  of  our  day  bears  the 
same  relation  to  his  time  that  a  clerk  bore  to  the  age 
before  the  invention  of  printing.  Indeed,  the  posi- 
tion which  he  holds  is  that  which  the  clergyman 
should  hold  even  now.  But  the  clergyman  chooses 
to  walk  off  to  tlie  extreme  edge  of  the  world,  and  to 
throw  such  seed  as  he  has  clear  over  into  that  dark- 
ness which  he  calls  the  Next  Life.  As  if  next  did 
not  mean  nearest^  and  as  if  any  life  were  nearer 
than  that  immediately  present  one  which  boils  and 
eddies  all  around  him  at  the  caucus,  the  ratification 
meeting,  and  the  polls !  Who  taught  him  to  exhort 
men  to  prepare  for  eternity,  and  for  some  future  era 
of  which  the  present  forms  no  integral  part?  The 
furrow  which  Time  is  even  now  turning  i*uns  through 
the  Everlasting,  and  in  that  must  he  plant,  or  no- 
whei-e.  Yet  he  would  fair  believe  and  teach  that 
we  are  going  to  have  more  of  eternity  than  we  have 
no^  'This  going  of  his  is  like  that  of  the  auctioneer, 
on  which  aone  follows  before  we  have  made  up  our 
minds  to  bid — in  which  manner,  not  three  months 
back,  I  lost  an  excellent  copy  of  Chappelow  on  Job. 
So  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  preacher,  instead  of 
being  a  living  force,  has  faded  into  an  emblematic 
figure  at  christenings,  wedding,  and  funerals.  Or, 
if  he  exercises  any  other  function,  it  is  as  keeper  and 
feeder  of  certain  theologic  dogmas,  which,  when 
occasion  offers,  he  unkennels  wiih  2k  stahoy  I  'to  bark 
and  bite  as  'tis  iheir  nature  to. '  whence  that  reproach 
of  odttwi  theologicnin  has  arisen. 


"Meanwhile,  see  what  a  pulpit  the  editor  mounts 
daily,  sometimes  with  a  congregation  of  fifty  thou- 
sand within  reach  of  his  voice,  and  never  so  much 
as  a  nodder,  even,  among  them.  And  from  what  a 
Bible  can  he  choose  his  text, — a  Bible  which  needs 
no  translation,  and  which  no  priestcraft  can  shut 
and  clasp  from  the  laity, — the  open  volume  of  the 
world,  upon  which,  with  a  pen  of  sunshine  or  de- 
stroying fire,  the  inspired  Present  is  even  now 
writing  the  annals  of  God !  Methinks  the  editor  who 
should  understand  his  calling,  and  be  equal  thereto, 
would  truly  deserve  that  title  which  Homer  bestows 
upon  princes.  He  would  be  the  Moses  of  our  nine- 
teenth century :  and  whereas  the  old  Sinai,  silent  now. 
is  but  a  common  mountain  stared  at  by  the  elegant 
tourist  and  crawled  over  by  the  hammering  geolo- 
gist, he  must  find  his  tables  of  the  new  law  here 
amone  factories  and  cities  in  this  Wilderaess  of  Sin 
(Numbers  xxxiii.  12)  called  Progress  of  Civilization, 
and  be  the  captain  of  our  ExcSus  into  the  Canaan 
of  a  truer  social  order. " 

THE  ORIGIN  OP  "THE  NEW  JOURNAUSM." 

I  feel  to-day,  as  I  transcribe  these  words,  as  if  all 
my  life  long,  ever  since  I  read  them,  I  had  been 
doing  but  little  el^e  but  trying  as  best  I  could  to 
circulate  and  propagate  the  ideas  contained  in  this 
preface.  All  that  is  real  and  true  in  what  Matthew 
Arnold  called  "the  New  Journalism,"  and  which 
he  said  I  had  invented,  is  there  in  germ.  That  great 
ideal  of  the  editor  as  "  the  Captain  of  our  Exodus 
into  the  Canaan  of  a  truer  social  order*'  still  glows 
like  a  pillar  of  fire  amid  the  midnight  gloom,  before 
the  journalists  of  the  world.  But,  alas !  it  may  still 
be  asked,  as  it  was  when  the  Rev.  Homer  Wilbur 
preached  the  sermon  which  led  the  editor  of  the 
Jaalam  Independent  Blunderbiisn  unaccotmtably  to 
absent  himself  from  the  meeting-house,  of  the  thou- 
sands of  mutton- loving  shepherds  who  edit  our  news- 
papers, "  How  many  have  even  the  dimmest  percep- 
tion of  their  immense  power,  and  the  duties  conse- 
quent thereon?  Here  and  there  haply  one.  Nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  labor  to  impress  upon  the 
people  the  great  principles  of  Tweedledum,  and  the 
other  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  preach  with  equal 
earnestness  the  gospel  according  to  Tweedledee. " 

HOW  I  FIRST  GOT  HIS  POEMS. 

It  was  three  or  four  years  before  I  again  felt  the 
kindling  touch  of  Mr.  Lowell's  genius.  Like  many 
other  youths  in  those  days,  I  wap  in  the  habit  of 
competing  for  the  modest  prizes  offered  for  essays  in 
the  Boy  a'  Own  Magazine  ^  which  was  then  published 
by  S.  O.  Beeton.  I  wrote  several,  always  imder  the 
name  of  W.  T.  Silcoates.  and  only  succeeded  once  in 
gaining  a  prize.  My  solitary  success  was  an  essay 
on  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  compiling  which  I  took  a 
great  deal  more  pains  than  in  writing  any  book  that  I 
have  since  published,  so  at  least  it  seems  to  me, 
looking  back  twenty  years  and  more,  and  I  certainly 
enjoyed  much  more  keenly  that  first  triumph  than 
any  literary  successes  achieved  in  later  years.  The 
prize  was  one  guinea,  which  had  to  be  taken 
out  in  books  published  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
Boys*  Own  Magazine.  I  remember  as  well  as  if  it 
were  yesterday  carefully  going  through  the  little 
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catalo^e  making  up  my  guinea's  worth,  and  after 
selecting  books  valued  at  twenty  shillings,  I  chose 
**the  Poetical  Works  of  James  Russell  Lowell"  to 
make  up  the  guinea.  That  little  volume,  with  its 
green  paper  cover,  lies  before  me  now,  thumbed 
almost  to  pieces,  underscored,  and  marked  in  the 
margin  throughout,  and  inside  tliere  is  writcen, 
"  To  W.  T.  Silcoates,  with  Mr.  Beeton's  best  wishes. " 
It  was  one  of  **  Beeton's  Companion  Poets, "  and  bore 
on  its  cover  "  Books  of  Worth. "  With  the  exception 
of  the  little  copy  of  Tliomas  Kempis,  which  General 
Gordon  gave  to  me  as  he  was  starting  for  Khartoum, 
it  is  the  most  precious  of  all  my  books.  It  has 
been  with  me  everywhere.  In  Russia,  in  Ireland,  in 
Rome,  in  prison,  it  has  been  a  constant  companion. 

n.     HIS    PASSION    FOR    HUMAN    BROTHERHOOD. 

Tliat  little  book  reached  me  at  a  somewhat  critical 
time.  I  was  saturated  with  the  memories  of  the 
Puritans,  and  filled  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  un- 
worthiness  of  my  old  literary  ambitions.  My  healtli, 
impaired  by  over-study,  affected  my  eyes,  and  for 
some  terrible  months  I  was  haunted  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  possible  blindness.  I  had  to  give  up  read- 
ing at  night*  time  and  in  the  train,  and  by  way  of 
occupation  I  committed  to  memory  long  screeds  of 
verse — Byron,  Longfellow,  Coleridge,  and  Campbell 
being  special  favorites.  All  chance  of  literary  suc- 
cess seemed  to  fade  and  disappear  with  my  dim- 
ming sight,  and  I  looked  out  on  life  in  a  sadder 
and  more  serious  mood  than  any  I  had  formerly 
entertained.  It  was  then  tliat  I  came  upon  Mr. 
Lowell's  little-known  poem,  "Extreme  Unction," 
which  I  find  marked  in  pencil, — **This  poem 
changed  my  life." 

Go !  leave  me,  Priest ;  my  boqI  would  be 

Alone  with  the  conaolerf  Death ; 
Far  sadder  eyee  than  thint)  will  see 

This  crumbling  clay  yield  up  its  breath ; 
These  shrivelled  bands  have  deeper  stains 

Than  holy  oil  can  cleanse  away. 
Hands  that  have  plucked  the  world ^s  coarse  gains 

As  erst  they  plucked  the  flowers  of  May. 

Call,  if  thou  canst,  to  these  gray  eyes 

Some  faith  from  youth *8  traditions  wrung; 
This  fruitless  husk  which  dustward  dries 

Has  been  a  heart  once,  has  t)een  young; 
On  this  bowed  head  the  awful  Past 

Once  laid  its  consecrating  hands; 
The  Future  in  its  purpose  vast 

Paused,  waiting  my  supreme  commands. 

But  look !  whose  shadows  blni'k  the  door? 

Who  are  those  two  that  stand  aloof? 
St«  I  on  ray  hands  this  freshening  gore 

Writes  o'er  a^ain  its  crimson  proof! 
My  look-for  death-bed  guests  are  met ; 

There  my  dead  Youth  doth  wring  its  bands, 
And  there,  with  eyes  that  goad  me  yet, 

The  ghost  of  my  Ideal  stands ! 

God  bends  from  out  the  deep  and  says, 

**  I  gave  the©  the  great  gift  of  life ; 
Wast  thou  not  called  in  many  ways? 

Are  not  my  earth  and  heaven  at  strife? 


I  gave  thee  of  my  seed  to  sow. 

Bringest  thou  me  my  hundredfold?" 
Can  I  look  up  with  face  aglow, 

And  answer,  "  Father,  here  is  gold?" 

I  have  been  innocent ;  God  knows 

When  first  this  wasted  life  began. 
Not  grape  with  grape  more  kindly  grows. 

Than  I  with  every  brother -man  : 
Now  here  I  gasp;  what  lose  my  kind, 

When  this  fast  ebbing  breath  shall  part? 
What  bands  of  love  and  service  bind 

This  being  to  the  world's  sad  heart? 

Christ  still  was  wandering  o'er  the  earth 

Without  a  place  to  lay  his  head ; 
He  found  free  welcome  at  my  hearth. 

He  shared  my  cup  and  broke  my  bread: 
Now,  when  I  hear  those  steps  sublime, 

That  bring  the  other  world  to  this. 
My  snake-turned  nature,  sunk  in  slime, 

Starts  sideway  with  defiant  hiss. 

Upon  the  hour  when  I  was  bom, 

God  said,  "  Another  man  shall  be," 
And  the  great  Maker  did  not  scorn 

Out  of  Himself  to  fashion  me ; 
He  sunned  me  with  His  ripening  looks, 

And  Heaven's  rich  instincts  in  me  grew, 
As  effortless  as  woodland  nooks 

Send  violets  up  and  paint  them  blue. 

Yes,  I  who  now,  with  angry  tears. 

Am  exiled  back  to  brutish  clod. 
Have  borne  unquenched  for  four  score  years 

A  spark  of  the  eternal  God ; 
And  to  what  end?    How  yield  I  back 

The  trust  for  such  high  uses  given? 
Heaven's  light  hath  but  revealed  a  track 

Whereby  to  crawl  away  from  heaven. 

Men  think  it  is  an  awful  sight 

To  see  a  soul  just  set  adrift 
On  that  drear  voyage  from  whose  night 

The  ominous  shadows  never  lift; 
But  'tis  more  awful  to  behold 

A  helpless  infant  newly  bom. 
Whose  little  hands  unconscious  hold 

The  keys  of  darkness  and  of  mom. 

Mine  held  them  once;  I  fiung  away 

Those  keys  that  might  have  open  set 
The  golden  sluices  of  the  day, 

But  clutch  the  keys  of  darlmess  yet ; 
I  hear  the  reapers  singing  go 

Into  God's  harvest;  I,  that  might 
'^Hh  them  have  chosen,  here  below 

Grope  shuddering  at  the  gates  of  night. 

O  glorious  Youth,  that  once  wast  minel 

O  high  Ideal !  all  in  vain 
Ye  enter  at  this  ruined  shrine 

Whence  worship  ne'er  shall  rise  again; 
The  bat  and  owl  inhabit  here, 

The  snake  nests  in  the  altar-stone. 
The  sacred  vessels  moulder  near. 

The  image  of  the  God  is  gone. 

REPENTANCE  AND  REMORSE. 

It  may  seem  somewhat  fantastic  that  a  lad  of  ei^- 
teen  should  have  appropriated  to  himself  the  re- 
proaches which  the  poet  placed  in  the  mouth  of  an 
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octogenarian.  But  youth  is  a  rare  self-torturer. 
With  my  enfeebled  health  and  failing  eyesight,  an 
oppressive  sense  of  having  lived  for  myself  and  my 
own  ambitious  day-dreams,  it  did  not  seem  unnat- 
ural then ;  it  seemed  only  too  terribly  real.  I  don't 
think  any  four  lines  ever  printed  went  into  my  life 
so  deeply  as  these : — 

Now  here  I  gasp;  what  lose  my  kind, 
When  this  fast<-ebbiDg  breath  shall  part? 

What  bands  of  love  and  service  bind 
This  being  to  the  world's  sad  heart? 

These  questions  used  to  ring  in  my  ears  night  and 
day.  And  the  only  answer  that  came  was  Richard's 
bitter  death-cry — 

There  is  no  creature  loves  me, 
And  if  I  die  no  one  will  pity  me. 

All  this,  I  dare  say,  was  very  morbid.  Probably 
few  lads  of  eighteen  had  more  relatives  and  friends 
to  love  and  pity  him.  I  was  of  a  large  and  singu- 
larly united  family,  and  I  had  my  Sunday-school 
class  besides.  But  there  was  that  guilty  sense  of 
having  lived  for  myself,  of  having  had  my  ideal  of 
life  on  the  plane  of  personal  literary  success,  and  I 
felt  I  deserved  to  feel  all  that  Lowell's  octogenarian 
felt. 

INSPIRATION  AND  HOPE. 

At  the  same  time  this  remorsefid  horror  would 
sometimes  abate  somewhat,  probably  owing  to  oc- 
casional better  health,  and  then  an  immense  inspira- 
tion thrilled  me  from  the  lines : — 

On  this  bowed  head  the  awful  Past 

Once  laid  its  consecrating  hands; 
The  Future  in  its  purpose  vast 

Paused,  waiting  my  supreme  commands. 

If  I  recovered  and  my  eyesight  did  not  fail,  per- 
haps, after  all,  I  might  yet  live  to  better  purpose. 
To  what  purpose?  The  answer  came  in  the  next 
verse — 

God  bends  from  out  the  deep,  and  says, 

^  I  gave  thee  the  great  gift  of  life ; 
Wast  thou  not  called  in  many  ways? 

Are  not  my  earth  and  heaven  at  strife?'^ 

The  idea  that  everything  wrong  in  the  world  was 
a  Divine  call  to  use  your  life  in  righting  it  sank 
deep  into  my  soul.  Ajid  there,  in  th^  darkness  and 
the  gloom  of  that  time  of  weakness  and  trial.  I  put 
away  from  me,  as  of  the  Evil  One,  all  dreams  of 
fame  and  the  literary  ambitions  on  which  I  had  fed 
my  boyhood,  and  resolutely  set  myself  there  and 
then  to  do  what  little  I  could,  where  I  was,  among 
those  who  surrounded  me.  to  fulfil  "  the  trust  for 
such  high  'uses  given."  It  was  one  of  the  decisive 
moments  in  my  life.  Since  then  I  can  honestly  say 
that  I  have  never  regarded  literary  or  journalistic 
success  as  worth  a  straw,  excepting  in  so  far  as  it 
enabled  me  to  strike  a  heavier  blow  in  the  cause  of 
those  for  whom  I  was  called  to  fight. 

A  PASSION  FOR  HELPFUL  FELLOWSHIP. 

The  yearning  for  helpful  fellowship  with  my  fel- 
lows grew  under  Lowell's  influence  to  control  my 


life.  Living  in  a  village  where  you  knew  every  one, 
and  every  one  knew  you,  it  was  almost  with  a  sense 
of  positive  pain  I  would  find  myself  in  a  great  city, 
and  feel  that,  of  all  the  hundred  thousands  around 
me  I  did  not  know  one.  To  meet  and  mingle  with 
hurrying  myriads  and  to  know  that  of  all  those 
multitudes  you  knew  none,  had  helped  none,  and 
that  not  a  human  being  cared  in  the  least  whether 
you  lived  or  died,  maddened  into  despair,  or  broke 
your  heart  in  solitude,  was  appalling  to  me.  There 
seemed  something  unnatural  about  it.  How  well  I 
remember,  night  after  night,  looking  down  from 
the  Manors  railway  station  over  the  house -crowded 
valley  at  the  base  of  All  Saints'  Church,  Newcastle, 
which  towered  above  them  all,  all  black  and  empty, 
like  the  vast  sepulchre  of  a  d^id  God,  and  thinking 
that  behind  every  lighted  window  which  gleamed 
through  the  smoky  darkness  there  was  at  least  one 
human  being  whose  heart  was  full  of  all  the  tragedies 
of  love  and  hate,  of  life  and  death,  and  yet  between 
them  and  me  what  a  great  gulf  was  fixed?  How 
could  bands  of  love  and  service  be  woven  between 
these  innumerable  units  so  as  to  make  us  all  one 
brotherhood  once  more?  There  they  sat  by  lamp 
and  candle— so  near,  and  yet  in  all  the  realities  of 
their  existence  as  far  apart  as  the  fixed  stars.  And 
there  grew  up  in  me,  largely  under  Lowell's  influence 
a  feeling  as  if  there  was  something  that  blasphemed 
God  in  whatever  interposed  a  barrier  impeding  the 
free  flow  of  the  helpful  sympathy  and  confident 
intercourse  between  man  and  man. 

LIKE  THE  BLAST  OP  A  TRUMPET. 

But  how  could  anything  be  done?  It  was  hard  to 
say,  beyond  endeavoring,  each  in  his  own  sphere, 
to  be  as  helpful,  as  loving-kind,  and  as  sympathetic, 
as  he  knew  how.  Yet,  how  trivial  seemed  every- 
thing you  could  do;  how  infinitesimal  the  utmost 
that  any  individual  could  achieve.  But  when  in  this 
desponding  mood,  Lowell's  memorial  verses  to  W. 
Lloyd  Garrison  inspirited  me  as  with  the  blast  of  a 
trumpet : — 

In  a  small  chamber,  friendless  and  unseen, 
Toiled  o^er  his  types  one  poor,  unlearned  young  man, 

The  place  was  dark,  unfumitured,  and  mean; — 
Yet  there  the  freedom  of  a  race  began. 

Help  came  but  slowly ;  surely  no  man  yet 

Put  lever  to  the  heavy  world  with  less: 
What  need  of  help?    He  knew  how  types  were  set, 

He  had  a  dauntless  spirit,  and  a  press. 

Such  earnest  natures  are  the  fiery  pith, 
The  compact  nucleus,  round  which  systems  g^w ! 

Mass  after  mass  becomes  inspired  therewith, 
And  whirls  impregnate  with  the  central  glow. 

O  Truth  I  O  Freedom !  how  are  ye  still  bom 

In  the  rude  stable,  in  the  manger  nursed  I 
What  humble  hands  unbar  those  gates  of  mom 

Through  which  the  splendors  of  the  New  Day  burst? 

What !  shaU  one  monk,  scarce  known  beyond  his  cell, 
Front  Rome^s  far-reaching  bolts,  and  scom  her  frown? 

Brave  Luther  answered  Yes:  that  thunder ^s  swell 
Rocked  Europe,  and  discharmed  the  triple  crown. 
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Whatever  can  be  known  of  earth  we  know, 
Sneered  Europe^*  wise  men  in  their  snail-shells  curled; 

No  I  said  one  man  in  Genoa,  and  that  No 
Out  of  the  dark  created  this  New  World. 

Who  is  it  will  not  dare  himself  to  trust? 

Who  is  it  hath  not  strength  to*stand  alone? 
Who  is  it  thwarts  and  bilks  the  inward  must? 

He  and  his  works,  like  sand,  from  earth  are  blown. 

Men  of  a  thousand  shifts  and  wiles,  look  here ! 

See  one  straightforward  conscience  put  in  pawn 
To  win  a  world ;  see  the  obedient  sphere 

By  bravery's  simple  gravitation  drawn! 

Shall  we  not  heed  the  lesson  taught  of  old, 

And  by  the  Present's  lips  repeated  still, 
In  otir  own  single  manhood  to  be  bold, 

Fortressed  in  conscience  and  impregnable  will? 

We  stride  the  river  daily  at  its  spring, 
Nor,  in  our  childish  thoughtlessness,  foresee. 

What  myriad  vassal  streams  shall  tribute  bring, 
How  like  an  equal  it  shall  greet  the  sea. 

Oh,  small  beginnings,  ye  are  great  and  strong, 
Based  on  a  faithful  heart  and  weariless  brain ! 

Ye  build  the  future  fair,  ye  conquer  wrong, 
Ye  earn  the  crown,  and  wear  it  not  in  vain. 

That  is  good,  healthy  teaching,  which  helped  to 
stiffen  the  backbone  and  encourage  one  to  perse- 
vere. It  is  also  a  stepping-stone  that  brings  us  into 
the  heart  of  tlie  great  abolitionist  campaign,  which 
practically  saved  the  soul  of  the  American  people. 

111.— THE  CHRISTIANITY  FOR  OUR  DAY. 

Mr.  Lowell  was  a  Puritan  by  heredity,  and  the 
moral  fervor  of  the  men  of  the  Mayflower  was 
wrought  into  the  utmost  fibre  of  his  being.  But 
his  Puritanism  was  a  living  force  applied  to  the 
living  issues  of  to-day.  That  is  what  constitutes  his 
peculiar  helpfulness  to  the  preseut  generation.  There 
is  a  constant  tendency  in  creeds  to  petrify.  The  liv- 
ing faith  of  one  century  becomes  a  mere  sarcopha- 
gus in  the  next.  To  prevent  this  only  one  specifle  is 
known  to  man,  and  that  is  to  be  constantly  in  cam- 
paign against  the  evils  of  the  world.  One  of  the 
great  uses  of  the  devil  is  to  keep  the  Church  from 
the  lethargy  that  ends  in  death.  If  there  is  but  a 
sufficiently  resolute  warfare  kept  up  against  the 
wrongs,  the  abuses,  and  the  miseries  of  the  world, 
the  living  Spirit  will  perpetually  renew,  reshape, 
and  revolutionize  the  methods  adopted  to  achieve 
success.  The  Puritan  revolt  against  ritual,  the 
Quaker  revolt  against  sacraments,  were  natiu-al  and 
necessary.  But  the  same  law  of  combat  led  in  time 
to  a  revolt  against  the  worship  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Puritans.  Men  are  alwaj's  prone  to  bow  down 
and  worship  their  nets  and  their  bows  and  their 
spears,  forgetting  that  they  were  fasliioned  not  to 
be  worshipped  but  to  be  used.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  be  disrespectful  to  tlie  discarded  rite,  or  the  sup- 
pressed doctrines.  It  is  nt)t  necessary  to  prove  that 
they  are  false ;  it  is  only  obvious  that  they  have  be- 
come obsolete.     To    hear    some    good    people  talk 


you  would  imagine  that  it  was  necessary  to  de- 
nounce the  inventor  of  the  bow  because  Armstrong 
forges  rifled  cannon.  The  bow  was  very  good  in 
its  day,  but  no  degree  of  respect  for  the  flrst  bowman 
would  justify  our  substituting  bows  and  arrows  for 
the  magazine  rifle. 

CHRISTIANITY  OUT  OP  GEAR. 

Mr.  Lowell's  poems  are  all  instinct  with  help  in 
this  direction.  There  is  nothing  in  his  writings 
that  repudiates  or  disowns  any  of  the  vital  doctrines 
of  the  men  of  the  Mayflower.  He  reverences  his 
spiritual  ancestry.  But  he  refuses  in  his  own  phrase 
to  make  their  creed  his  jailer,  and  protests  against 
making 

Their  truth  our  falsehood,  thinking  that  hath  made  us  free. 
Hoarding  it  in  mouldy  parchments,   while    our   tender 

spirits  flee, 
The  rude  g^rasp  of  that  great  Impulse  which  drove  them 

across  the  sea. 

The  great,  the  central  doctrine  of  the  Christiar  re- 
ligion, belief  in  Christ,  with  its  development  in  the 
doctrine  of  justiflcation  by  faith,  is  constantly  get- 
ting out  of  gear.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  under  the 
stress  of  circumstances  always  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  being  held  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  of  no 
effect  as  a  practical  motive  force  in  life.  Against 
this  falsification  of  Christ's  teaching  I  know  no 
more  effective,  no  more  inspiring  protest  than  is  to 
be  found  in  Mr.  Lowell's  poetry. 

We  talk  glibly  about  slavery,  and  no  one  of  us  real- 
ize what  it  means.  But  if  we  want  to  understand 
the  extent  to  which  the  Christian  creeds,  as  inter- 
preted by  the  Christian  Church,  have  been  harmon- 
ized with  the  most  damnable  negation  of  every- 
thing that  Christ  came  to  teach,  it  is  necessary  to 
recall  such  scenes  as  those  which  are  d(«cribed  in  a 
little  book,  just  published  in  America,  by  the  Rev. 
Calvin  Fairbanks,  a  stout  old  Abolitionist,  who  for 
his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  passed  seven- 
teen years  in  jail,  where  he  received  no  less  than 
thirty-seven  thousand  lashes.  Every  one  sees  to-day 
that  the  doctrines  of  grace,  of  the  atonement,  and 
of  justification  by  faith  had  got  sadly  out  of  gear 
before  slavery's  wrongs  could  be  perpetrated  in 
broad  daylight  in  a  Christian  land.  And  the  worst 
of  it  is  that  as  soon  as  these  doctrines  get  out  of  gear, 
they  operate  absolutely  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
that  in  which  they  were  instituted  to  work.  It  is  not 
that  they  are  false.  They  are  only  applied  the  other 
way  on,  and  instead  of  acting  as  spurs  to  urge  men 
to  redress  wrong,  they  act  as  opiates  to  their 
consciences,  and  hell  is  tolerated  on  earth  because 
Christians  imagine  that  they  have  secured  themselves 
against  hell  hereafter. 

"GOD'S  NEW  MESSIAH." 

Against  this  hideous  perversion  of  Gkxl's  truth  Mr. 
Lowell  took  up  his  parable,  and  in  one  pregnant  line 
he  pierced  the  hollow  sliam  of  a  Christianity  which 
maintained  such  horrors.  It  occurs  in  the  "Lines 
on  the  Present  Crisis"  :— 
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Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the  moment  to  de- 
cide 

In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood  for  the  good  or  evil 
side; 

Some  great  caum  Qod^s  new  Messiah,  offering  each  the 
bloom  or  blight. 

Parts  the  goats  upon  the  left  hand,  and  the  sheep  upon 
the  right, 

And  the  choice  goes  by  forever  'twixt  that  darkness  and 
that  light. 

The  only  objection  to  make  to  this  verse  is  that 
the  choice  does  not  come  once  only.  It  is  of  con- 
stant recurrence.  Whenever  a  duty  is  shirked  there 
Christ  is  rejected.  Whenever  we  act  knowingly 
and  deliberately  as  we  know  that  Christ  would  not 
have  acted  had  he  been  in  our  circumstances,  then 
we  proclaim  our  disbelief  in  Him.  And  whenever 
we  refuse  to  try  to  remedy  wrongs  which  degrade 
our  brother  or  our  sister,  and  render  it  impossible 
for  them  to  lead  a  divine  or  even  a  decently  human 
life,  there  also  we  deny  Him,  and  crucify  him  again 
in  the  person  of  the  least  of  these  His  brethren. 

A  PREACHER  OF  THE  UVINO  CHRIST. 

It  was  in  thus  harmonizing  the  broadest  humani- 
tarianism  with  the  strictest  orthodox  theories  of  the 
Divine  mission  of  Christ  that  Mr.  Lowell  was  most 
helpful  to  me.  For  he  enabled  me  to  hitch  on  all 
that  was  best  and  noblest  in  human  endeavor  to  the 
old,  old  doctrine  of  Calvary.  He  has  been  and  long 
will  be  the  most  potent  preacher  of  the  living  Christ 
that  this  century  has  produced.  There  is  no  denial 
of  any  of  the  older  theories  of  the  atonement  in  its 
supernatural,  invisible  side.  There  is  no  question- 
ing of  the  sacraments.  They  are  all  left  just  where 
they  were.  But  the  test  is  supplied  with  loving  but 
imsparing  severity.  ''What  are  you  doing  with  the 
least  of  these  My  brethren?"  Doctrine,  ritual,  sacra- 
ment— all  these  may  be  unimpeachably  correct,  but 
if  these  little  (mes  are  being  crucified,  what  does  it 
avail?  Nay,  worse  still,  if  they  were  made  in  the 
image  of  Cod,  are  being  made  again  in  the  image 
of  the  brute  and  the  fiend,  what  avails  it?  This  is 
admirably  put  in  Mr.  Lowell's  Tarable:" 

Said  Christ  our  Lord,  ^  I  will  go  and  see 
How  the  men,  My  brethren,  believe  in  Me.** 
He  passed  not  again  through  the  gate  of  birth, 
But  made  himself  known  to  the  children  of  earth. 

Then  said  the  chief  priests,  and  rulers,  and  kings, 
** Behold,  now,  the  Oiver  of  all  good  things; 
Qo  to,  let  us  welcome  with  pomp  and  state 
Him  who  alone  is  mighty  and  great.  ^ 

With  carpets  of  gold  the  g^round  they  spread 

Wherever  the  Son  of  Man  should  ti-ead. 

And  in  palace-chambers  lofty  and  rare 

They  lodged  Him,  and  served  Him  with  kingly  fare. 

Great  organs  surged  through  arches  dim 
Their  jubilant  floods  in  praise  of  Him ; 
And  in  church,  and  palace,  and  judgment-hall, 
He  saw  His  image  high  over  all. 

But  still,  wherever  His  steps  they  led, 
The  Lord  in  sorrow  bent  down  His  head. 


And  from  under  the  heavy  foundation  stones 
The  Son  of  Bfary  heard  bitter  groans. 

And  in  church,  and  palace,  and  judgment-hall 
He  marked  great  fissures  that  rent  the  wall. 
And  opened  wider  and  yet  more  wide 
As  the  living  foundation  heaved  and  sighed. 

•  "Have  ye  founded  your  thrones  and  altars  then, 
On  the  bodies  and  souls  of  living  men? 
And  think  ye  that  building  shall  endure 
Which  shelters  the  noble  and  crushes  the  poor? 

"With  gates  of  silver  and  bars  of  gold 

Ye  have  fenced  My  sheep  from  their  Father's  fold; 

I  have  heard  the  dropping  of  their  tears 

In  heaven  these  eighteen  hundred  years." 

"O  Lord  and  Master,  not  ours  the  guilt; 
We  build  but  as  our  fathers  built ; 
Behold  Thine  images,  how  they  stand. 
Sovereign  and  sole,  through  all  otu*  land. 

"Our  task  is  hard— with  sword  and  flame 
To  hold  Thine  earth  for  ever  the  same. 
And  with  sharp  crooks  of  steel  to  keep 
Still,  as  Thou  leftest  them.  Thy  sheep. *^ 

Then  Christ  sought  out  an  artisan, 
A  low-browed,  stunted,  haggard  man. 
And  a  motherless  girl,  whose  Angers  thin 
Pushed  from  her  faintly  want  and  sin. 

These  set  He  in  the  midst  of  them, 
And  as  they  drew  back  their  garment-hem 
For  fear  of  defilement,  "Lo,  here,"  said  He, 
The  images  ye  have  made  of  Me !" 

SERVINQ  GOD  BY  HELPING  MAN. 

The  last  two  stanzas  are  texts  which  should  be 
preached  upon  in  every  pulpit  in  Christendom,  at 
least  on  one  stated  occasion  in  every  year.  But  their 
echo  should  never  be  absent  from  any  Christian 
congregation.  That  is  the  Christianity  that  is 
wanted  for  our  day,  for  every  day— a  Christianity 
that  re-fashions  the  character  of  the  individual  and 
makes  him  feel  and  see  in  every  departure  from  the 
Divine  ideal  in  his  fellow-man  or  woman  a  con- 
crete blasphemy  against  Cod  and  His  Christ.  The 
helping  of  man  is  the  best  serving  of  God. 

He's  true  to  Ood  who^s  true  to  man ;  whenever  wrong  is 

done 
To  the  humblest  and  the  weakest  'neath  the  all-beholding 

sun, 
niat  wrong  is  also  done  to  us ;  and  they  are  slaves  most 

base 
Where  love  of  right  is  for  themselves  and  not  for  all  their 

race. 

It  is  the  constant  vibration  of  the  same  idea  in  all 
his  more  serious  verse  that  will  make  Lowell  the  poet- 
prophet  of  the  Christian  Democracy.  We  may  apply 
to  him  the  observation  he  applied  to  another  poet 
when  he  said  :— 

"  Wordsworth  was  not  a  great  artist  in  the  technical 
sense  of  the  word,  neither  was  Isaiah ;  but  he  had 
the  gift,  in  some  respects  rare,  of  being  greatly  and 
suddenly  inspired." 

There  is  much  in  his  poetry  that  is  not  poetry  at 
all.     There  is  a  good  deal  of  his  artistic  work  which, 
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although  graceful  and  pretty,  is  mere  filigree  and 
polish  The  real  abiding  power  which  dwelt  in 
him  when  he  was  "greatly  and  suddenly  inspired" 
lies  in  those  poems  where  he  reveals  the  Christ  still 
wandering  among  men  seeking  to  help  and  to  save. 

THE  SEARCH  FOR  CHRIST. 

There  are  two  otlier  poems  of  his  besides  the  Par- 
able which  express  this  thought  very  clearly  and  beau- 
t  if ully.  One  is  **  The  Search, "  the  other,  **  The  Vision 
of  Sir  Launfal."  In  "The  Search,"  Lowell  tells  us 
how  he  went  to  seek  for  Christ,  "  for  Christ,  I  said, 
is  King."  He  searched  for  him  in  the  solitude  of 
nature,  and  found  Him  not.  and  then  'mid  power 
and  wealth  I  sought,  but  found  no  trace  of  Him. 
The  churches  had  become  the  mere  sepulchre  of  their 
risen  Lord,  and  divine  service  a  mere  formal  mus- 
tering as  for  roll-call  of  men  in  the  empty  tomb. 

And  all  the  costly  offerings  I  had  brought 
With  gudden  rust  and  mould  grew  dim: 

I  found  his  tomb,  indeed,  where,  by  their  laws. 
All  must  on  stated  days  themselves  imprison. 

Mocking  with  bread  a  dead  creed  ^s  grinning  jaws. 
Witless  how  long  the  life  had  thence  arisen; 

Due  sacrifice  to  this  they  set  apart, 

PriziDg  it  more  than  Christ's  own  living  heart. 

The  poet-seeker  then  turned  to  the  heedless  city, 
v.!iere  he  came  led  by  fresh- trodden  prints  of  bare 
ind  bleeding  feet  and  found  his  quest. 

I  followed  where  they  led. 
And  in  a  hovel  rude, 
With  nought  to  fence  the  weather  from  his  head, 
The  King  I  sought  for  meekly  stood; 
A  naked  hungry  child 
Clung  round  His  g^racious  knee. 
And  a  poor  hunted  slave  looked  up  and  smiled 

To  bless  the  smile  that  set  him  free; 
New  miracles  I  saw  His  presence  do, — 

No  more  I  knew  the  hovel  bare  and  poor, 
The  gathered  chips  into  a  woodpile  grew. 

The  broken  morsel  swelled  to  goodly  store; 
I  knelt  and  wept;  my  Christ  no  more  I  seek, 
His  throne  is  with  the  outcast  and  the  weak. 

THE  TRUE  VISION  OF  THE  HOLY  GRAIL. 

In  the  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  a  longer  poem  which 
Lowell  is  said  to  have  dashed  off  in  a  kind  of  in- 
spired ecstacy  of  forty-eight  hours,  during  which 
the  subject  of  his  work  held  a  sort  of  spiritual 
possession  of  the  poet,  the  same  thought  is  worked 
out  more  fully.  The  poem  is  a  great  Christian  par- 
able, which  should  be  read  once  a  year  in  all  the 
churches.  Sir  Launfal  was  a  knight  of  the  North 
Country,  who  made  a  vow  to  travel  over  sea  and 
land  in  search  of  the  Holy  Qrail.  Before  he  departs 
he  sleeps,  and  in  the  dreams  of  the  night  he  sees 
a  vision  of  what  is  and  what  will  be.  As  from  the 
proudest  hall  in  the  North  Countree  Sir  Launfal 
flashed  forth  in  his  unscarred  mail,  he  saw  a  leper 
cnmohing  by  his  gate,  **  who  begged  with  his  hand 
and  moannl  as  he  sate."  A  loathing  came  over  Sir 
Launfal ;  for  tliis  man,  so  foul  and  bent,  seemed  a 
blot  on  the  summer  morn.     "  So  he  tossed  him  a  piece 


of  gold  in  scorn. "  Years  seemed  to  pass  Sir  Laun- 
fal, old  and  gray,  returns  from  his  weary  quest,  to 
find  his  heir  installed  in  his  place.  The  seneschal 
rudely  turns  him  away  from  his  own  gate. 

Little  he  recked  of  his  earldom's  loss, 

No  more  on  his  surcoat  was  blazoned  the  cross. 

But  deep  in  his  soul  the  sign  he  wore, 

The  badge  of  the  suffering  and  the  poor. 

As  Sir  Launfal  sits  down  in  the  snow  outside  and* 
muses  of  stunmer  chimes,  he  hears  once  more  the 
leper's  voice,  **For  Christ's  sweet  sake,  I  beg  no 
alms. "  Sir  Launfal  turns  to  the  sound  and  sees  again 
"the  gruesome  thing,"  the  leper  cowering  beside 
him  lone  and  white,  ^  as  the  ice  isles  of  the  northern 
seas,  in  the  desolate. horror  of  his  disease." 

And  Sh*  Launfal  said,  ""  I  behold  hi  thee 

An  image  of  Him  who  died  on  the  tree; 

Thou  also  hast  had  thy  crown  of  thorns— 

Thou  hast  also  bad  the  world's  buffets  and  scorns^ 

And  to  thy  life  were  not  denied 

The  wounds  in  the  hands  and  feet  and  side: 

Mild  Mary's  Son,  acknowledge  me; 

Behold,  through  him,  I  give  to  thee !'' 

So  he  parted  in  twain  his  single  crust,  and  broke 
the  ice  on  the  streamlet's  brink,  and  gave  the  leper 
to  eat  and  drink.  Then  lo,  a  wondrous  transforma- 
tion! 

As  Sir  Launfal  mused  with  a  downcast  face, 

A  hght  shone  round  about  the  place; 

The  leper  no  longer  crouched  at  his  side, 

But  stood  before  him  glorified, 

Shining  and  tall  and  fair  and  straight 

As  the  pillar  that  stood  by  the  Beautiful  Oate,— 

Himself  the  Oate  whereby  men  can 

Enter  the  temple  of  God  in  Man. 

And  the  voice  that  was  calmer  than  silence  said, 

''Lo,  it  is  I,  be  not  afraid! 

In  many  climes  without  avail, 

Thou  hast  spent  thy  life  for  the  Holy  Grail; 

Behold,  it  is  here— this  cup  which  thou 

Didst  fill  at  the  streamlet  for  me  but  now ; 

This  crust  is  my  body  broken  for  thee. 

This  water  His  blood  that  died  on  the  tree; 

The  Holy  Supper  is  kept,  indeed. 

In  whatso  we  share  wth  another's  need ; 

Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share — 

For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare; 

Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms  feeds  three— 

Himself,  his  hungering  neighbor  and  me.** 

The  sequel  tells  how  Sir  Launfal  woke  from  his 
dream  exclaiming  that "  The  Grail  in  my  castle  here 
is  found."  His  armor  is  himg  up  on  the  wall,  and 
the  reign  of  an  ideal  socialism  is  established. 

The  meanest  serf  on  Sir  Launfal 's  land 

Has  hall  and  bower  at  his  command. 

And  there's  no  poor  man  in  the  North  Counta^ee 

But  is  lord  of  the  earldom  as  much  as  he. 

8PIRITUALIZINO  THE  OLD  FORMULAS. 

This  method  of  interpreting  the  sacraments,  of 
sublimating  the  outward  and  visible  into  the  inner 
and  invisible,  is  scouted  by  many  on  the  same  gen- 
eral principles  that  the  Jews  in  the  Gospel  objected 
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to  the  teaohiogs  of  Jesus.  Lowell's  poems  are  full 
of  this  spiritual ization  of  the  old  formulas.  Here, 
for  instance,  ip  **A11  Saints,''  new  style;— 

One  feast,  of  holy  days  the  crest, 

I,  though  no  ChurchmaD,  love  to  keep, 
All-Saints,— the  unknown  good  that  rest 

In  Ood^s  still  memory  folded  deep; 
The  bravely  dumb  that  did  their  deed, 

And  scorned  to  blot  it  with  a  name, 
Men  of  the  plain  heroic  breed. 

That  loved  Heaven ^s  silence  more  than  fame. 

Such  lived  not  in  the  past  alone. 

But  thread  to-day  the  unheeding  street, 
And  stairs  to  Sin  and  Famine  known 

Sing  with  the  welcome  of  their  feet: 
The  den  they  enter  grows  a  shrine, 

The  grimy  sash  an  oriel  burns. 
Their  cup  of  water  warms  like  wine. 

Their  speech  is  filled  from  heavenly  urns. 

About  their  brows  to  me  appears 

An  aureole  traced  in  tenderest  light, 
The  rainbow-gleam  of  smiles  through  tears 

In  dying  eyes,  by  them  made  brigut. 
Of  souls  that  shivered  on  the  edge 

Of  that  chill  ford  repassed  no  more, 
And  in  their  mercy  felt  the  pledge 

And  bweetness  of  the  farther  shore. 

Like  unto  this  is  "Godminster  Chimes,"  in  which 
''The  ages  one  great  minster  seem  that  throbs  with 
praise  and  prayer  " 

All  the  way  from  Calvary  down 

The  carven  pavement  >»howi» 
Thenr  graves  who  won  the  martyr's  crown, 

And  safe  in  God  repose , 
The  saints -of  many  a  warriug  creed. 

Who  now  in  heaven  have  learned, 
That  all  paths  to  the  Father  lead 

Where  Self  the  feet  have  spumed. 

Is  this  not  the  essential  principle  of  Christ's  Gos- 
pel, freed  from  the  confused  and  often  confusing 
tangle  of  many  dogmatic  theologies,  the  soul  alike 
of  the  Westminster  Confession,  the  Prayer  Book, 
and  the  Catholic  Missal? 

A  REAL  UOSPEL  WITH  GRIP  IN  IT. 

The  usual  objection  made  to  these  sublimated 
essences  of  religious  belief  is  that  they  have  no  grip 
on  the  soul  and  heart  of  man,  that  they  are  as 
misty  as  they  are  ethei*eal,  and  that  they  are  a  mis- 
erable substitute  for  the  rugged  but  substantial  doc- 
trines of  the  orthodox  creeds  But  is  this  so?  Has 
not  the  Gospel  according  to  Lowell  a  closer  grip  on 
the  heart,  a  more  close,  realizing  sense  of  the  im 
manence  of  God  and  the  presence  of  Christ,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  than  the  older 
creeds  which,  as  they  have  too  often  been  taught, 
made  Christianity  consist  primarily  in  the  utter- 
ance of  theological  shibboleths,  the  performance  of 
certain  rites,  or  the  consciotis  acceptance  of  a  plan 
of  salvation?  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  older 
creeds  They  served  their  turn  and  contain  no  doubt 
much  saving  truth.     But  if  you  try  to  save  tlie  soul 


of  one  of  your  skeptical  friends  by  bringing  him  to 
Christ,  you  will  probably  find  you  can  get  more 
directly  at  yom:  object  by  the  way  of  Lowell  than  by 
way  of  Calvin  or  Thomas  k  Kempis. 

It  is  not  orthodox !  Perhaps.  But  is  that  not  an 
argument  in  its  favor?  There  is  more  truth  than  is 
generally  recognized  in  the  jesting  couplet  about 
Theodore  Parker — 

He's  seized  the  idea—  by  his  martyrdom  fired — 
That  all  men^not  orthodox— may  be  inspired. 

Mr.  Lowell  was  never  weary  of  satirizing  the  com- 
placent conceit  of  those  who  **  think  the  great  Go<l 
is  theirs  alone"  ;  nor  would  he  ever  listen  patiently 
to  those  who  declare  that  the  Good  Shepherd  is  more 
careful  for  the  fashion  of  His  crook  than  for  the 
salvation  of  His  flock. 

HIS  PROTEST  AGAINST   IRREUGION. 

But  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  great  services 
rendered  to  mankind  by  the  narrowest  and  mont  in 
tolerant  of  the  churches.  No  man  ever  paid  a  more 
eloquent  tribute  to  the  greatness  of  the  Puritans. 
On  one  occasion  the  newspapers  reported  an  outburst 
of  his,  provoked  by  the  disdainful  tone  in  which 
some  agnostics  of  tiie  snifiSngly  superior  school  had 
alluded  to  Christianity,  which  shows  how  far  he 
was  from  sharing  the  supercilious  attitude  of  many 
modem  Liberal  thinkers.  The  report  says  that  after 
listening  with  some  indignation  to  the  sneers  of  the 
scomers,  Mr.  Lowell  rose  and  spoke  as  follows : — 

**The  worst  kind  of  religion  is  no  religion  at  all, 
and  these  men,  living  m  ease  and  luxury,  indulg 
ing  themselves  in  the  amusement  of  going  without 
a  religion,  may  be  thankful  that  they  live  in  lands 
where  the  gospel  they  neglect  has  tamed  the  beast- 
liness and  ferocity  of  the  men  who.  but  for  Christ i 
anity,  might  long  ago  have  eaten  their  carcasses 
like  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  or  cut  off  their  heads 
and  tanned  their  hides  like  the  monsters  of  the 
French  Revolution.  When  the  microscopic  search 
of  skepticism,  which  has  hunted  the  heavens  and 
sound^  the  seas  to  disprove  the  existence  of  a 
Creator,  has  turned  its  attention  to  human  society, 
and  has  found  a  place  on  th:s  planet  ten  miles  square 
where  a  decent  man  may  live  in  decency,  comfort, 
and  security,  supporting  and  educating  his  children 
unspoiled  and  impoUuted— a  place  where  age  is 
reverenced,  infancy  respected,  manhood  respected, 
womanhood  honored,  and  human  life  held  in  due 
regard — when  skeptics  can  find  such  a  place  ten  miles 
square  on  this  globe,  where  the  gospel  has  not  gone, 
and  cleared  the  way  and  laid  the  foundations  and 
made  decency  and  security  possible,  it  will  then  be 
in  order  for  the  skeptical  literati  to  move  thither 
and  ventilate  their  views.  So  long  as  these  men 
are  dependent  upon  the  religion  which  they  discard 
for  every  privilege  they  enjoy,  they  may  well  hesi 
tate  a  little  before  they  seek  to  rob  the  Christian 
of  his  hope  and  humanity  of  faith  in  that  Saviour 
who  alone  has  given  to  man  that  hope  of  life  eternal 
which  makes  life  tolerable  and  society  possible,  and 
robs  death  of  its  terrors  and  the  grave  of  its  gloom.  "^ 
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THE  IMMANENCE  OP  OOD. 

At  the  same  time  he  had  but  scant  sympathy  with 
those  who  blow  old  altar  coals  with  the  sole  de 
Hire  to  weld   anew  the  Spirit's  broken  chains.     In 
•  RhorTus"  he  says : 

God  sends  His  teachers  uoto  every  age, 

To  every  clime,  and  every  race  of  men. 

With  revelations  fitted  to  their  growth 

And  shape  of  mind,  nor  gives  the  realm  of  Truth 

Into  the  selfish  rule  of  one  sole  race : 

Therefore  each  form  of  worship  that  hath  swayed 

The  life  of  man,  and  given  it  to  grasp 

The  master-key  of  knowledge,  reverence, 

lu  folds  some  germs  of  goodness  and  of  right. 

And  again  in  his  **Bibliolatres*'  — 

God  is  not  dumb,  that  He  should  speak  no  more ; 
If  tliou  hast  wanderings  in  the  wilderness 
And  fiud'st  not  Sinai,  *ti8  thy  soul  is  poor^ 
There  towers  the  mountain  of  the  Voice  no  less. 
Which  whoso  seeks  shall  find,  but  he  who  bends, 
Intent  on  manna  still  and  mortal  ends, 
Sees  it  not,  neither  hears  its  thundered  lore. 

Slowly  the  Bible  of  the  race  is  writ, 

And  not  on  paper  leaves  nor  leaves  of  stone. 

Each  age,  each  kindred,  adds  a  verse  to  it. 

Texts  of  despair  or  hope,  of  joy  or  moan 

While  swings  the  sea,  while  mists  the  mountains  shroud, 

While  thunder's  surges  burst  on  cliffs  of  cloud. 

Still  at  the  prophet's  feet  the  nations  sit. 

IV.-THE  RELIGION  OF  POLITICS. 

I  suppose  every  young  person  on  making  his  first 
entry  into  active  political  life  feels  chilled  and  dis- 
heartened at  the  contrast  between  the  mean  banali- 
ties of  wire-pullers  and  his  visions  of  heroism  and 
self-sacrifice.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  pages  of  Plu- 
tarch to  the  proceedings  of  a  caucus.  Nor  is  it 
always  easy  to  hear  the  far-off  thunders  of  Sinai  in 
the  lobbies  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  the 
lesson  which  every  one  has  to  learn  is  that  the 
heroic  and  the  divine  are  still  present  with  us,  and 
that  the  issues  which  confront  us  at  the  polling- 
booth  and  in  the  committee  room  offer  opportunities 
for  serving  Qod  and  man  not  less  noble  than  those 
which  have  afforded  our  ancestors  the  means  of 
making  glorious  the  history  of  our  race.  Lowell 
helped  in  enabling  English  speaking  men  to  realize 
the  inner  soul  of  the  great  agitation  against  slavery, 
which  culminated  at  Gettysburg  and  Richmond. 
The  abolitionist  movement  was  ridiculed.  It  was 
unpopular.  It  was  next  door  to  seditious.  Respect- 
able society  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  It 
was  scouted  by  statesmen  of  both  parties.  It  had, 
in  t^hoi-t.  all  the  credentials  of  Divine  origin.  Long- 
fellow and  Wliittier,  with  clear,  true  note,  spoke 
much  and  well  on  the  right  side.  But  Lowell  was 
the  prophet  bard  of  the  great  cause  His  poema 
'•On  the  Capture  of  Fugitive  Slaves  near  Wash- 
ington." and  his  **  Lines  on  the  Present  Crisis" 
approach  as  nearly  the  prophetic  fire  of  Isaiah  and 
Ezekiel  as  any  writing  in  prose  or  verse  of  mod- 
em time.     They  have  all  the  insight  of  the  seer, 


and  blaze  with  the  indignant  passion  of  outraged 
humanity. 

IN  WAR  TIME. 

The  uprising  in  Eastern  Eiux^,  which  began  in 
1875  and  culminated  in  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  of 
1878,  was  one  in  which  I  reaped  continuous  benefit 
from  Mr.  Lowell* s  poems. 

The  analogy  between  the  war  of  liberation  in  the 
East  and  the  war  of  emancipation  in  the  West  was 
so  close  that  there  were  few  of  Lowell's  spirit- 
stirring  poems  which  were  not  equally  applicable 
to  the  crisis  which  led  Russia  to  the  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople as  to  that  which  ended  in  the  fall  of 
Richmond  before  the  advance  of  G^eneral  Grant. 
For  slaves  read  Slavs,  and  the  fiery  appeals  of  the 
American  abolitionist  fitted  to  a  nicety  the  mood 
of  the  champions  of  Bulgarian  independence.  The 
English  government  in  those  days  played  the  same 
unworthy  part  which  her  ruling  classes  played  in 
the  days  of  the  slaveholders*  rebellion.  I  remember 
reading  aloud  most  of  her  later  war  poems  to  Ma- 
dame Novikoff  when  the  fate  of  Plevna  still  himg 
in  the  balance  and  the  Russians  were  almost  as  in- 
dignant with  Lord  Beaconsfield  for  his  support  of 
the  Turk  as  the  Americans  were  with  England  at 
the  time  when  the  Alabama  was  destroying  their 
mercantile  marine,  and  we  both  marvelled  to  find 
how  exactly  the  circumstances  of  the  war  in  the 
West  were  reproduced  in  the  East.  The  end  fortu- 
nately was  also  identical.  The  proteg^  of  the  Brit- 
ish jingo,  alike  in  the  Balkan  peninsula  and  the 
Southern  States,  went  down  before  the  irresistible 
advance  of  the  liberating  hosts  from  the  North. 
And  in  all  the  varying  vicissitudes  of  the  great 
struggle  I  found  in  Loweirs  verse  at  once  consola- 
tion and  inspiration.  When  the  DaUy  Tdegraph 
and  its  allies  were  harping  upon  the  **  atrocities"  of 
the  Slav  insurgents,  sufificient  answer  lay  ready  in 
the  first  stanzas  of  the  ^'Ode  to  France,  Feb., 
1848  "  :— 

THE  REVOLUTIONISTS'   EXCUSE. 

So  g^w  and  gathered  through  the  silent  years 

The  madness  of  a  People,  wrong  by  wrong. 
There  seemed  no  strength  in  the  dumb  toiler's  tears, 

No  streogth  in  suffering :  but  the  Past  was  strong : 
The  brute  despair  of  trampled  centuries 

Leaped  up  with  one  hoar&e  yell  and  snapped  its  bands, 
Groped  for  its  right  with  homy,  callous  hands. 

And  stared  around  for  God  with  bloodshot  eyes. 
What  wonder  if  those  palms  were  all  too  hard 

For  nice  di6tinctions,~if  that  Afonad  throng— 
«  «  *  • 

Whose  chronicles  were  writ  with  iron  pen 
In  the  crooked  shoulder  aud  the  forehead  low. 

Set  wrong  to  balance  wrong. 
And  physicked  woe  with  woe  ? 

They  did  as  they  were  taught,  not  theirs  the  blame 
If  men  who  scattered  firebrands  reaped  the  flame: 

«  «  41  # 

What  wrongs  the  Oppressor  suffered,  these  we  know ; 

These  have  found  piteous  voice  in  song  and  prose; 
But  for  the  OppresHed,  their  darkness  and  tb^  woe, 

Their  grinding  centuries, — what  Muse  had  those? 
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**MAN  IS  MORE  THAN  CONSTmTIONS  " 

When  appeal  was  made  to  the  letter  of  the  treaties 
guaranteeing  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  there  was  the  ready  reply  .— 

Thofugh  we  break  our  father  *8  promiee,  we  have  nobler 

duties  first; 
The  traitor  to  Humanity  is  the  traitor  most  accursed ; 
Man  is  more  than  Constitutions;  better  rot  beneath  the 

sod 
Thau  be  true  to  Church  and  State  while  we  are  doubly 

false  to  Ood ! 

While  to  those  who  trembled  at  the  emancipation  of 
Bulgaria  as  if  it  portended  the  general  overthrow 
and  the  end  of  all  things,  there  was  the  cheery  con- 
fidence of  the  words  he  placed  in  Cromwell's 
mouth : — 

The  time  is  ripe,  and  rotten-ripe,  for  change; 
Then  let  it  come :  I  have  no  dread  of  what 
Is  called  for  by  the  instinct  of  mankind; 
Nor  think  I  that  Ood's  world  will  fall  apart 
Because  we  tear  a  parchment  more  or  less. 

**ON  THE  PRESENT  CRISIS." 

For  me  at  least  Lowell  supplied  the  psalms  of  the 
Crusade  of  1876-8.  and  for  nearly  four  years  my 
leading  articles — and  in  those  days  I  had  to  write  a 
leading  article  every  day  six  days  a  week—all  had 
as  their  constant  refrain  the  substance  of  these 
familiar  stanzas :— 

Hast  thou  choseo,  O  my  people,  on  whose  party  thou 

shalt  stand, 
Ere  the  Doom  from  its  worn  sandals  shakes  the  dust 

against  our  land? 
Though  the  cause  of  Evil  prosper,  yet  'tis  Truth  alone  is 

strong, 
And,  albeit  she  wander  outcast  now,  I  see  around  her 

throDg 
Troops  of  beautiful  tall  angels,  to  enshield  her  from  all 

wrong. 
Backward  look  across  the  ages  and  the  beacon -moments 

see. 
That,  like  peaks  of  some  sunk  continent,  jut  through 

Oblivion's  sea; 
Nor  an  ear  in  court  or  market  for  the  low  foreboding  cry 
Of  those  Crises,  God's  stem  winnowers,  from  whose  feet 

earth's  chaff  must  fiy; 
Never  shows  the  choice  momentous  till  the  judgment  hath 

passed  by. 
Careless  seems  the  great  Avenger;  history's  pages  but 

record 
One  death-grapple  in  the  darkness  'twizt  old  systems  and 

the  Word; 
Truth  for  ever  on  the  scaffold,  Wrong  for  ever  on  the 

throne- 
Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future,  and,  behind  the  dim 

unknown, 
Standeth  Ood  within  the  shadow,  keeping  watch  above 

His  own. 

It  was  in  that  faith  we  fought  and  in  that  faith 
we  conquered,  and  the  verse  which  had  rung  as  a 
clarion  across  the  American  continent  was  not  less 
inspiring  when  it  sounded  on  the  ear  of  the  Older 
World. 


v.— HIS  FAITH  IN  HUMANITY. 

There  was  another  phase  of  Lowell's  teaching 
which  was  not  less  helpful,  and  that  was  his  inex- 
haustible faith  in  the  inextinguishable  ''spark  of 
God**  in  the  human  heart.  In  this  he  resembles 
Victor  Hugo,  whose  novels  are  long  treatises  on  the 
"never  completely  out- trampled  divine."  He  ever 
sees  ''beneath  the  foulest  faces  lurking,  One  God- 
built  shrine  of  reverence  and  love.  ^ 

All  that  hath  been  majestical 
In  life  or  death,  since  time  began. 

Is  nature  in  the  simple  heart  of  all 
The  angel  heart  of  man. 

Evil,  he  insists,  its  errand  has  as  well  as  good, 
and  he  proclaims  that — 

Art's  fittest  triumph  is  to  show  that  good 

Lurks  in  the  heart  of  evil  evermore. 
That  love,  though  scorned,  and  outcast,  and  withstood, 

Can  without  end  forgive,  and  yet  have  store; 
God's  love  and  man's  are  of  the  self -same  blood 

And  He  can  see  that  always  at  the  door 
Of  foulest  hearts  the  angel  nature  yet 
Knocks  to  return  and  cancel  all  its  debt. 

But  the  love  of  God  is  infinite,  that  of  man  is  too 
often  circumscribed  and  limited.  That  is  the  re- 
frain of  his  touching  poem«  "The  Forlorn."  It  is  a 
simple  tale  of  "One  poor,  heart-broken,  outcast  girl" 
who  dies  on  the  doorstep  of  a  house  on  a  wintry 
night  where  she  heard  a  woman's  voice  within 
singing  sweet  words  her  childhood  knew.  "  From 
out  the  want  and  cold,  That  song  had  borne  her  soul 
in  peace" — 

For  whom  the  heart  of  man  shuts  out 
Sometimes  the  heart  of  God  takes  in. 

And  fences  them  all  round  about 
With  silence  'mid  the  world's  loud  din. 

HIS  FEALTY  TO  WOMANHOOD 

And  here  I  may  note  in  pcusing  how  uniformly 
true  Lowell  always  was  to  womanhood.  No  woman, 
however  "  polluted  or  forlorn, "  is  beyond  the  pale  of 
sympathy.  Nor  did  he  hesitate  to  condemn  the 
flagrant  injustice  of  the  social  ban  which  crushes 
the  woman  who  yields  and  suffers  while  the  man 
who  exults  and  triumphs  escapes  scot-free.  In  "The 
Legend  of  Brittany"  occur  these  noble  stanzas  > 

Grim-hearted  world,  that  look'st  with  Levite  eyes 
On  those  poor  fallen  by  too  much  faith  in  man, 

She  that  upon  thy  freesing  threshold  lies. 
Starved  to  more  sinning  by  thy  savage  ban. 

Seeking  that  refuge  because  foulest  vice 
More  godlike  than  thy  virtue  is,  whose  span 

Shuts  out  the  wretched  only,  is  more  free 

To  enter  Heaven  than  thou  wilt  ever  be ! 

Thou  wilt  not  let  her  wash  thy  dainty  feet 
With  such  salt  things  as  tears,  or  with  rude  hair 

Dry  them,  soft  Pharisee,  that  sitt'st  at  meat 
With  him  who  made  her  such,  and  q;>eak'st  him  fair. 

Leaving  God's  wandering  lamb  the  while  to  bleat 
Unheeded,  shivering  in  the  pitiless  air: 

Thou  hast  made  prisoned  virtue  show  more  wan 

And  haggard  than  a  vice  to  look  upon. 
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"What  hope  of  grace."  he  asks,  "may  the  se- 
ducer win?"  When  Sir  Charles  Dilke  ended  his 
career  in  the  divorce  court.  Mr.  Lowell  remarked 
to  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne.  "  The  Dilke  case  did  not 
greatly  surprise  me.  I  knew  Dilke.  and  he  had 
great  ability,  but  there  were  traits  in  his  character 
which  prepared  me  even  for  what  happened.  As 
for  Mrs.  Crawford,  one  of  the  coimsel  for  the  de- 
fence told  me  she  was  the  most  remarkable  witness 
who  ever  went  on  a  stand.  It  was  impossible  not 
to  believe  every  word  she  said. " 

This,  however,  is  by  the  way.  Mr.  Lowell's  sym- 
pathy for  the  masses  was  such  that  he  would  not 
even  tolerate  an  aristocracy  of  the  elect.  GK)d  is 
on  the  side  of  the  masses : — 

Believe  it,  'tis  the  mass  of  men  He  loves. 
And,  where  there  is  most  sorrow  and  most  want 
There  most  is  He,  for  there  is  He 
Most  needed. 

The  most  extreme  of  all  his  writing  is  that  revo- 
lutionary poem,  "  Hunger  and  Cold"  : — 

Tou're  not  clogged  with  foolish  pride, 
But  can  seize  a  right  denied; 
Somehow  God  i«  on  your  side, 
Hunger  and  cold ! 

But  I  have  said  enough  to  show  why  I  regard 
Lowell  as  one  of  the  prophets  of  the  Latter  Day. 
He  has  gone  from  amongst  us.  but.  like  his  own 
Prometheus,  he  will  be— 

A  great  voice 
Heard  in  the  breathlem  pauses  of  the  flght 
By  truth  and  freedom  ever  waged  with  wrong. 
Clear  as  a  silver  trumpet,  to  awake 
Huge  echoes  that  from  age  to  age  live  on 
In  kindred  spirits 

VI.— PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES. 

Although  I  had  been  a  fervent  disciple  of  Mr. 
Lowell  from  my  boyhood,  I  only  met  him  once.  It 
was  at  his  house  in  Lowndes  Square,  whither  I  went 
as  a  pilgrim  to  offer  with  humility  and  gratitude 
my  tribute  to  my  teacher.  He  received  me  with 
that  simple,  cordial  hospitality  which  characterized 
him.  and  I  rejoiced  to  have  an  opportunity  to  thank 
him  for  all  he  had  done  for  me.  I  had  written 
him  once  before  briefly  in  the  same  sense,  and  he 
had  replied  kindly,  but  saying  that  he  did  not  care 
much  for  his  own  handiwork.  It  was  a  relief  to 
me  to  find  that  he  did  not  speak  in  that  strain,  al- 
though it  was  impossible  not  to  be  impressed  by 
the  difference  between  "  His  Excellency"  the  Minis- 
ter and  the  fervid  seer  of  the  Abolitionist  move- 
ment of  1840. 

The  later  Lowell  was  more  cultured  and  critical. 
He  was  an  essayist  rather  than  a  poet,  and  he  had 
exchanged  his  prophet's  mantle  for  a  Court  dress. 
He  had  troops  of  friends,  and  he  made  after-dinner 
speeches  which  filled  those  who  heard  them  with 
despairing  envy ;  but.  with  one  exception,  nothing 
of  his  later  work  left  any  deep  impression  on  the 
public  mind.     The  solitary  exception,  however,  was 


very  important,  for  it  related  to  the  greatest  of  all 
political  problems  before  the  world  to  day — the 
reconciling  of  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world. 

THE  PROPHET  OP  ENQUSH- SPEAKING  UNITY. 

Eight  years  ago,  or  more.  I  ventured  to  send  Mr. 
Lowell  the  first  article  in  which  I  had  ventured 
to  air  the  idea  of  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
tribunal,  which  would  form  the  first  substantial 
nexus  between  the  Empire  and  the  Republic.  Mr. 
Lowell  in  reply  wrote,  saying.  "It  is  a  beautiful 
dream,  but  is  none  the  worse  on  that  account 
Most  of  the  best  things  in  the  world  began  by  being 
dreams."    He  had  written  long  before  of  another  :— 

And  if  it  be  a  dream 
Soch  visions  are  of  morning. 
There  is  no  vague  forewarning. 
The  dreams  which  nations  dream  come  true 
And  shape  the  world  anew. 

No  one  has  done  more  than  Mr.  Lowell  to  make 
the  dream  a  reality.  He  is  the  author  of  the  only 
title  by  which  the  unity  of  the  race  can  be  de- 
scribed. British  is  even  more  objectionable  than 
English.  Anglo-Saxon  drives  the  Irish  wild,  but 
English-speaking  covers  all.  And  in  a  score  of 
speeches  he  drove  home  to  the  mind  and  heart  of 
the  EInglish-speaking  world  the  idea  first  of  its 
unity  and  secondly  of  the  fact  that  London  is  the 
natural  and  historic  centre  of  the  new  race. 

ON  ENOIJIND    AND  AMERICA. 

I  will  only  make  one  extract  from  one  of  the  best 
known  of  all  his  speeches,  that  which  he  delivered 
in  1888  to  the  Society  of  Authors  : — 

"I  also  sympathize  most  heartily  witli  what  has 
been  said  by  the  chairman  with  regard  to  the  in- 
creasing love  for  England  among  my  countrymen. 
I  find  on  inquiry  that  they  stop  longer  and  in 
greater  numbers  everj-  year  in  the  old  home,  and 
feel  more  deeply  its  manifold  charms.  TTiey  are 
also  beginning  to  feel  thai  London  is  the  centre  of 
the  races  that  speak  English,  very  much  in  the  sense 
that  Rome  was  the  centre  of  the  ancient  world  :  and 
I  confess  that  I  never  think  of  London,  which  I 
love,  without  thinking  of  that  palace  which  David 
built  for  Bathsheba,  sitting  in  hearing  of  one  hun- 
dred streams-^streams  of  thought,  of  intelligence, 
of  activity.  One  thing  about  Ix>ndon  impresses  me 
beyond  any  other  sound  I  have  ever  heara,  and  that 
is  the  low,  unceasing  roar  one  hears  always  in  the 
air ;  it  is  not  a  mere  accident,  like  a  tempest  or  a 
cataract,  but  it  is  impressive,  because  it  alwajns 
indicates  human  will,  and  impulse,  and  conscious 
movement ;  and  I  confess  tliat  when  I  hear  it  I  al 
most  feel  as  if  I  were  listening  to  the  roaring 
loom  of  time.  We,  as  well  as  you,  have  inherited 
a  common  trust  in  the  noble  language  which,  in  its 
subtle  compositeness.  perhaps  is  the  most  admirable 
instrument  of  human  thought  and  human  feeling  in 
cimning  hands  that  has  ever  been  imconsciously 
devised  by  man.  Let  our  rivalries  be  in  fidelity  to 
that  trust.  We  have  also  inherited  certain  tradi 
tions,  political  and  moral .  and  in  doing  our  duty 
towaras  these,  it  seems  to  me  we  shall  find  quite 
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enough    occupation   for  our    united    thought    and 
feeling. " 

"Nothing  can  be  more  important,"  he  was  always 
saying,  "than  to  preserve  the  friendliest  relations 
between  the  two  greatest  representatives  of  this  con- 
quering and  colonizing  race, "  and  in  this,  although 
.  dead,  he  still  speaketh.  He,  more  than  any  man, 
has  helped  to  undo  the  consequences  of  the  great 
mistake  of  George  III.  Let  it  be  for  us  who  come 
after  him  to  carry  on  the  good  work  to  its  full  com- 
pletion. 

A  SPECIMEN  DESPATCH. 

Of  the  man  of  letters  as  ambassadcnr  much  might 
be  said  if  I  had  not  exhausted  my  space  with 
weightier  matters.  But  I  cannot  resist  giving  one 
characteristic  specimen  of  Mr.  Lowell's  despatches. 
It  was  written  from  Madrid  in  July,  1878,  as  a  des- 
patch to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Washington  — 

"One  of  the  devices  of  Fourcarde  which  came 
within  M.  Silvelo's  own  knowledge  when  in  another 
department  of  the  government  is  so  ingenious  and 
amusing  as  to  be  worth  recounting.  Tne  Frencjti 
man*s  m>jectwas  to  smuggle  petroleum  into  Madrid 
without  paying  the  octroi.  To  this  end  he  estab- 
lished storehouses  in  the  suburbs,  and  then,  hiring 
all  the  leanest  and  least  mammalian  women  that 
could  be  found,  he  made  good  all  their  physical  de- 
fects with  tin  cases  filled  with  petroleum,  thus  giv- 
ing them  what  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  called  the 
pectoral  proportions  of  Juno.  Doubtless  he  blas- 
phemed the  unwise  parsimony  of  Nature  in  denying 
to  women  in  general  the  midtitudinous  breasts  dis- 
played by  certain  Hindoo  idols.  For  some  time 
these  seeminglv  milky  mothers  passed  without 
question  into  tne  unsuspecting  city,  and  supplied 
tiiousands  of  households  with  that  cheap  enlighten- 
ment which  cynics  say  is  worse  than  none.  Mean- 
while, M.  Fourcarde's  pockets  swelled  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  Quaker  breastworks  of  the  improvised 
wet-nurses.  Could  he  onlv  have  been  moderate ! 
Could  he  only  have  bethought  him  in  time  of  the  ne 
quid  nimis  !  But  one  fatal  day  he  sent  in  a  damsel 
whose  contours  aroused  in  one  of  the  guardians  at 
the  gates  the  same  emotions  as  those  of  Maritornes 
in  the  bosom  of  the  carrier.  With  the  playful  gal- 
lantrj*  of  a  superior  he  tapped  the  object  of  his  ad- 
miration, and  it  tinkled.  He  had  "  struck  oil"  un- 
awares. Love  shook  his  wings  and  fled.  Duty  re- 
tired frowning,  and  M.  Fourcarde's  perambulating 
wells  suddenly  went  dry. " 

If  there  were  many  such  despatch- writers  Blue 
Books  would  be  as  popular  as  three -volume  novels. 


MR.    LOWELL  AS  MINISTER. 

When  Mr.  Lowell  was  in  England  as  minister,  he 
was  quite  irascibly  touchy  in  asserting  his  rights, 
not  as  an  individual,  but  as  Minister  for  the  Ameri- 
can Republic.  While  he  was  being  abused  in  the 
States  as  unduly  British,  in  England  he  was  noto- 
rious for  the  excessive  punctiliousness  with  which 
he  insisted  upon  due  respect  being  paid  in  the 
smallest  affairs  to  the  majesty  of  the  Republic 
which  he  represented. 

Mr.  Lowell  read  classical  literature  four  hours  a 
day,  and,  like  Mr.  Balfour,  paid  little  attention  to 
the  newspapers.  At  one  time  the  only  English 
newspaper  that  he  ever  read  was  the  PaU  Mall 
Gfazette,  a  journal  which  in  those  days  he  was  wont 
to  say,  "edited  England."  He  was  always  a  keen 
politician,  a  convinced  believer  in  democracy,  but 
quite  alive  to  its  defects.  Like  most  Americans,  he 
was  utterly  unable  to  see  why  Ireland  should  be  re- 
fused Home  Rule,  and  unlike  most  Americans,  he 
was  a  declared  Free  Trader. 

A  POET-SEER  OF  OUR  TIMES. 

But  Mr.  Lowell,  however  admirable  as  a  man  of 
letters,  a  diplomatist,  a  wit,  and  a  diner-out,  win 
live  in  the  memory  of  the  English-speaking  race  by 
virtue  of  his  vision  and  faculty  divine  as  the  seer. 
He  recognized  that  the  serious  moral  element  con- 
tributed of  the  Puritans  and  their  descendants  was 
the  saving  salt  of  the  States  where  English  is  spoken, 
and  as  long  as  that  element  exists  it  will  regard 
Mr.  Lowell  as  one  of  tlie  most  vigorous  and  faithful 
of  its  exponents. 

It  may  be  glorious  to  write 
Thoughts  that  shall  glad  the  two  or  three 
High  souls,  like  those  far  stars  that  come  in  si^t 
Once  in  a  century ; — 

But  better  far  it  is  to  speak 
One  simple  word,  which  now  and  then 
Shall  waken  their  free  nature  in  the  weak 
And  friendless  sons  of  men ; 

To  write  some  earnest  verse  or  line, 
Which,  seeking  not  the  praise  of  art, 
Shall  make  a  clearer  faith  and  manhood  shine 
In  the  untutored  heart. 

He  who  doth  this,  in  verse  or  prose. 
May  be  forgotten  in  his  day, 
But  surely  shall  be  crowned  at  last  with  those 
Who  live  and  speak  for  aye. 


v.— A  LAST  INTERVIEW. 


BY   RAYMOND   BLATHW  AYT. 


This  in  no  way  professes  to  be  anything  more 
than  a  desultory  conversation  with  the  dead  poet ; 
but  as  the  personal  reminiscence  of  possibly  the  last 
Englishman  with  whom  he  really  talked,  it  cannot 
fail  of  a  certain  interest.  It  is  only  a  few  short 
weeks  since  I  walked  up  the  pretty  garden  pathway 
that  led  me  to  the  door  of  Mr.  Lowell's  simple,  old- 
fashioned,  quaintly   English    and   home-like   resi- 


dence near  Boston.  A  maidservant  opened  the  door 
and  admitted  me  to  the  presence  of  the  poet-ambas- 
sador himself.  At  the  very  first  glimpse  I  saw  how 
ill  he  was ;  the  transparency  of  his  complexion,  the 
weak  voice,  the  trembling  hand,  telling  me  the  sad 
truth  all  too  plainly.  But  he  would  not  hear  of 
my  calling  again.  **0n  no  account,  Mr.  Blath- 
wayt,''  said  he,  **I  want  to  hear  the  latest  about 
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1  know  the  English  and  ] 


THE  DECAY  ( 


'  DIPLOMACY. 


Iteplj'ing  rery  heartily  in  the  afi&rmatiTe,  adding 
that  no  anibasHsdor  had  ever  done  so  much  in  his 
on-n  person  to  ratabliab  and  to  maintain  an  enttnte 
cordiale  between  two  uatlooa  as  he,  we  then  dia- 
cuaatK)  the  duties  and  the  office  of  an  ambassador. 
Nor  can  I  forget  his  smiling  remark,  "But  after  all. 


it  is  a  very  'clerkly'  office  nowadays.  What  with 
railways  and  telegraphs  and  eteamboslB.  all  the 
romanc«  and  mufh  of  the  reBpoDsibility  of  the  poei- 
tion  of  an  ambaxsador  has  passed  away.  It  may 
hare  its  good  side,  it  doubtless  has ;  but  now  that  a 
minister  is  in  such  easy  distance  of  his  superiors. 
he  never  feels  his  own  master ;  he  is  at  every  beck 
anil  call  from  the  people  at  home :  he  has  little  ix 
DO  chance  of  distinguiahing  himself.  There  is  noth- 
ing now  to  call  forth  his  daah  and  energy,  no  means 
now  by  which  he  can  show  the  world  what  a  nation, 
in  the  person  of  her  ambassadiir,  can  do.  Many  a 
bold  stroke  of  policy  is  left  undone  nowadays  which 
in  the  old  time  would  have  electrified  the  world. 
It  may  be  all  for  tlie  beat, "  said  Mr.  Lowell,  with  a 
slow,  doubtful  smile,  "but  too  many  cooks,  you 
know,  spoil  the  pudding,  and  I  am  quite  sure  they 
spoil  the  ambassadorial  temper." 

SCOTT,    DICKESS.  ASD  JOlltNALlSX. 

An  open  volome  was  lying  on  the  table.  "Yon 
eee."  said  be,  taking  it  up,  "one  goes  back  to  ones 
old  loves  as  age  creeps  mi.  Scott  is  always  frvsli 
and  new  to  me.     I  have  been  dipping  into  Dickens, 


too,  but  I  don't  like  him  as  well  even  as  I  used  to, 
and  he  never  was  a  great  favorite  of  mine.     His 
humor  always  struck  me  as  being  forced,  and  his 
style  was  not  always  as  refined  aa  it  might  have 
been."    We  then  fell  into  a  discussion  as  to  the  in- 
fluence  of  journalism  upon  literature — literature, 
that  is,  pure  and  simple,  which  most  affected  the 
Otlier,  and  ao  on ;  the  respective  merits  of  English 
and  American  joumaliam.    "Your  papers,"  he  aaid, 
"  would  be  far  too  stately  for  us.     In  one  respect 
you  have  borrowed  from  us, 
and,    I    may    add,    improved 
upon  us.     Your   'interviews' 
are  vastly  superior.    It  strikea 
me  that  an  English  interviewer 
does  take  the  trouble  tA  know 
something  at  least  of  the  life 
and  works  of  the  man  he  is  in- 
terviewing.  And  certainly  yon 
are    much  more   discreet.     1 
suffered  once  myself  very  se- 
verely, and  at  the  hands  of  the 
Bon  of  a  dear  old  friend.     How. 
ever,  tliat  is  an  old  tale,'' 

BIS  £XCE£DiNo  aE^Tl.E^'KSS. 
At  this  moment  the  maid 
brought    in    his   very    simple 
luncheon — an  egg  beaten  up  in 
milk,  I  think  it  was,  which  he 
told  me  was  almoet  the  only 
thing  he  could  take.     He  made 
many  gentle  apologies  for  diet- 
ing himself  before  a  stranger. 
I  rose  to  take  my  leave,  but  he 
would  not  hear  of  my   doing 
ao.    "  Oh.  no !  I  have  not  nearly 
finished   with   you  yet ;    you 
must   have  a  cigar  with  me,  and  we  will  go  on 
with  our  chat, "  and  he  handed  me  one  of  his  special 
brand,  remarking,  as  he  did  so,  "You  will  find  that 
most  like  your  own  Eiigliah  cigars."    His  gwitle 
courtesy,  his  bright  smile,  were  very  winning :  in- 
deed, with  an  experience  of  many  of  the  best-known 
people  of  the  day,  I  can  recall  no  one  with  soch 
gnice  and  exceeding  gentleness. 

tX  HR.    LOWELL'S  CTUDT. 

As  I  write,  a  mental  picture  of  the  whole  scene 
rises  up  before  me.  Be  is  seated  in  an  arm-cliair 
witli  bis  back  to  that  far-famed  "study  window," 
out  of  which  he  has  so  often  gazed.  He  aits  there  and 
looks  quietly  at  his  visitor,  now  and  again  raising 
a  delicate  band  to  stroke  his  beard  and  mustache, 
or  to  pr«se  down  the  tobacco  ashes  in  the  very  small 
pipe  he  is  smoking,  and  which  he  tells  me  is  an  tdd 
favorite.  The  room  is  very  untidy,  papets  lie  ac«t- 
tered  about,  there  is  a  little  bust  in  the  corner,  a 
dog  lies  sleeping  oo  the  hearth-mg.  The  great 
simplicity  impreses  me  forcibly.  I  can  acarcvl* 
realize  to  myself  that  I  am  sitting  quite  alone  with 
one  of  the  most  famovs  of  living  men.    The  quaint. 
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homelf,  faim-like  suiroundiiigs.  echolorljr  and  re- 
flned  though  thej'  be,  (to  not  strike  me  as  carrying 
out  the  general  idea  of  the  eurrouDdinge  nf  a  poet 
of  world  renown.  I  fpchII  but  dimly  the  pictures 
on  the  wall.  A  portrait  of  T^nnjBon  he  specially 
valued.  I  comment^]  upon  the  portrait  of  hia  own 
brother-in-law,  the  celebrated  orator,  George  Will- 
iam Curtis,  who  is  also  the  editor  in  Harper's 
"Easy  Chair,"  and  with  whom  I  had  very  recently 
been  lunching.  "Ah,"  said  Mr. Lowell.  "T  am  glad 
you  have  met  him  :  he  is  a  man  in  a  thousand  ;  you 
ought  to  have  had  him  and  not  me  at  St.  James's." 


OORDON,  SAUSBURY,    AND 

I  asked  him  something  about  his  English  friends 
and  the  beet- known  men  he  had  met  over  here.  He 
epoke  very  highly  of  Gordon.  "Oh,  why  did  you 
let  him  die, "  said  he,  "  he  was  a  very  Galahad. " 
He  was  exceedinglj'  enthuBia.stic  in  hia  praises  of 
Lord  Salisbury  as  a  politician.  "He  always  I'emtnda 
me  of  Tennyson's  still  strong  man  in  a  blatant 
land"  ;  "not  that  I  mean,"  he  added  with  a  smiling 
bow.  "that  youia  is  a  blatant  land."  "  I  never  really 
knew  Lord  Beaconsfield, "  he  went  on,  "and- 1  regret 
it.  I  met  him  once  shortly  before  his  death,  I  am 
always  sorry  that  I  was  unable  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation of  Lord  Craubniok,  who  was  then  Gathome 
Hardy,  to  spend  a  week  at  Heiiiated  Park,  where 
Disiaeli  was  a  guest.  It  always  seemed  to  me  that 
'Dizzy'  waa  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  everything 
and  every  one.  He  was  an  Oriental  to  his  finger- 
tips. He  used  to  give  me  the  idea  that  he  was  liv- 
ing a  chapter  of  one  of  hia  own  novels,  a  perpetual 
incarnation  of  one  of  his  own  characters.  He  might 
have  been  an  ancient  Egyptian  or  a  Soman  Augur, 
or  even  au  American,  but  never  an  Englishman, 
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ferring  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  it  is  essential  to 
remember  that  we  influence  Rome  quite  as  much  as 
she  influences  Uh  ;  it  is  perhaps  a  delicate  political 
matter  for  me  to  discuss,  but  I  must  say  that  I 
think  their  demands  as  to  the  religious  education  of 
their  children  are  not  only  natural  hut  reasoDable. " 
Drifting  on  in  a  conversatiMi  which  in  a  very 
sketchy  and  "  impressionist"  manner  included, 
amongst  other  things,  a  reference  to  Baron  Htrsch 
and  his  scheme  for  the  colonization  of  the  Jews, 
and  his  choice  of  Mr,  Arnold  White  as  a  commis- 
sioner, a  choice  of  which  Mr.  Lowell  much  approved, 
"BIr.  White,"  said  he.  "seems  to  have  done  some- 
very  earnest  work  for  your  poor  and  destitute." 

ENGLAND  AND  THE  BOUTKERN  SLAVE-OWNERS. 

Drifting  on,  I  say,  in  such  a  manner,  I  hapfiened 

to  make  a  remark  on  tlie  respective  attitudes  of  the 

Soutliern  whites  and  blacks,  and  1  am  afraid  I  mora 


THE  CARDINAL  AND   CATHOLICISM. 

"Cardinal  Manning,  again,  he  is  a  perpetual  puz- 
zle to  me.  An  English  gentleman,  an  Italian  Cardi- 
nal, a  prince  and  a  courtier,  a  Radical  reformer — 
there  is  a  curious  mixture — and  yet  one  of  the  must 
winning  of  men."  He  was  much  interested  in  my 
telling  him  of  some  conveTsations  I  had  had  with 
the  Cardinal. 

"I  asked  hia  Eminence  once,"  I  said,  "if  he  was 
not  now  and  again  conscious  of  the  old  leaven  of 
Protestantism,"  and  Ml-  Lowell  laughed  heartily 
when  I  told  him  that  the  Cardinal  smiled  and  laid 
his  hand  on  my  knee,  and  ^d,  "Do  you  know 
that  that  is  a  verj'  home  queetio^ndeedf 

"I  quite  believe  it."  replied  ^^^well.  "I  can 
distinctly  trace  Puritan  influenc^ve  in  America 
in  Roman  Catholics."  ' 

He  waa  evidently  pleased  when  I  told  him  that 
only  a  few  days  previously  tlie  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  New  York,  Dr.  Corrigan,  had  been 
regretting  to  me  that  the  old  spirit  of  Puritanism 
was  dying  out  in  America.  "Did  he,  indeedt" 
said  my  host ;  "  that  is  very  interesting,  and  a  very 
noble  remark  for  him  to  make-  But  the  decay  of 
our  Puritanism  is  only  in  creed ;  its  influence 
Boumgst  all  classes  is  strong  and  healthy  still-     Re- 


thau  half  hinted  that  perhaps  both  parties  were 
happier  and  more  contented  in  the  old  days.  "  Oh, 
but,"  Mr-  Lowell  replied,  "however  that  may  have 
been,  and  I  think  you  are  quite  wrong,  you  must 
notforgetthe  principles  involved.  Nothing  on  earth 
can  condone  slavery.  I  never  understood  the  pref- 
erence of  the  English  aristocracy  for  the  Southem- 
eiB ;  although  living  in  England  explained  much  to 
me  that  used  to  be  quite  incomprehensible.  Your 
social  diSerencea,  wiUi  their  exact  parallel  religious 
inequalities.  Church  and  Dissent,  solved  much  of 
the  mystery.     But  nowadays  there  would  be  mucit 
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lees  of  that  very  wrong  eympBthy  with   the  South 
than  there  waa  thirty  yeais  ago." 


"yoo  can't  cheat  old  age." 
I  aaked  him,  knowing  well  his  love  for 
which  nation  was  deareet  to  him.  "Well,  my  own 
land,  of  course.  And  yet  1  have  more  friends  on 
your  eide  thou  I  have  here.  I  can  never  pass  Long- 
fellow'B  house,  which,  as  you  know,  is  close  ^ 
here,  without  &  thrill.  Then  Emerson  has  gone,  too. 
We  are  all  going,  you  know ;  the  old  order  changeth. 
giving  place  to  new,  and  yet  it  is  all  as  it  should 
be,  all  for  the  best.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  gay 
youth  that  he  is,  often  comes  over  to  chat  with  me. " 
I  remarked  that  I  had  spent  the  previous  afternoon 
with  the  old  autocrat.  I  told  him  what  he  had  said 
to  me  about  his  age :  "  There  are  times  when  I  don't 
feel  it,  but  you  must  catch  the  old  man  asleep,  you 
must  watcl)  him  come  down  the  stairs.  You  can't 
cheat  old  age."  "No,"  replied  Mr  Lowell,  "that  i% 
true,  of  course.  I  am  many  years  his  junior,  but 
yet  I  don't  feel  old ;  I  don't  feel  my  age  as  I  am 
told  by  books  I  ouglit  to  feeL"  I  ventured  to  ask 
him  how  old  he  was.  I  could  scarcely  believe  him 
when  he  replied,  "  Seventy-two  yeara."  Hia  bright, 
easy  manner,  especially  his  voice,  quite  untouched 
by  the  influence  of  time — all  titese  things  pointed, 
despite  his  manifest  delicacy,  to  the  very  prime  and 
not  U)  the  sunset  of  life,  I  rose  to  take  my  leave. 
"Oh,  must  you  really  go  T  I  am  so  glad  to  have 
seen  you ;  try  and  come  again  ou  Friday. " 


BLMWOOD  AMD  ITS 

As  we  stood  a  moment  in  the  sunshine — for  he 
himself  came  to  the  door  with  me — I  commented 
on  the  very  English  aspect  of  his  little  home.  "I 
am  glad  you  think  so,  but  it  is  easily  explained. 
We  have  lived  here  for  some  generations.  At  the 
back  of  the  kitchen  flre-tange  you  will  find  the 
Royal  Arms  of  Elngland  and  the  monog^ram  Q.R. 
My  grandmother,  you  know,  was  a  loyalist  to  her 
death,  and  whenever  Independence  Day  (July  4th) 
came  round,  instead  of  joining  in  the  general  re- 
Joicing,  she  would  dress  in  deep  black,  fast  all  day, 
and  loudly  lament  "our  late  unhappy  difference 
with  his  most  gracious  Majesty  " 

The  strains  of  a  distant  waltz  floated  by  on  the 
summer  air.  Mr.  Lowell  smiled.  "Dear  me,  that 
does  i-emind  me  of  England:  I  think  I  heard  that 
last  at  Lady  Kenmare's.  How  music  can  link  the 
present  with  the  past  I" 

It  was  a  curious  reflection — a  reflection  that  lost 
none  of  its  interest  as  I  looked  at  him  who  had 
uttered  it.  The  then  and  now  linked  by  a  passing 
strain  of  music. 

As  I  passed  down  the  little  path  I  turned  once 
again  b>  look  at  the  gentle  figure,  standing  frail  and 
delicate,  with  fast  whitening  hair  and  beard,  illu- 
mined by  the  light  of  the  westering  sun.  An  uner- 
ring presentiment  stole  upon  me  that  even  then  he 
was  fast  passing  "  to  where  beyond  these  voices  there 
is  peace" ;  and,  alas  I  that  now  it  is  so. 
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THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  NEXT  GREAT  EUROPEAN  WAR. 

U.  de  Blowltt  OB  ContlDCDtal  PsIlUci. 

Id  the  September  Harper'i  the  Parii  correspondeDt  of 
tbe  London  7Yni«(  aBromea  with  considerBble  gusto  the 
rOlo  of  CaBBandra.  Under  the  awkward  title  "Germany, 
France,  ""ii  Oaneral  European  Politics,"  bedraws  a  vivid 
picture  of  tbe  political  situation  in  Europe. 

Ab  to  the  two  foremost  figurH,  Prance  and  Germany, 
H.  de  Blowitz  puts  empbaats  on  tbe  fact— which  tact  is 
hardly  a  revelfttion,  as  he  would  have  it— that  the  owner- 
ship of  Alttic«  and  Lorraine  is  tar  from  being  the  Franco- 
Geiman  question. 

If  Germany  were  to  give  back  Alsace  to-morrow. 
Prance  would  hate  her  all  the  same,  and  stiU  be  deter- 
mined to  revenge  the  overthrow  ot  IS70.  But  It  Is  not  in 
that  direction  that  war  will  break  out.  Oeimany  will  not 
make  war,  because  she  bos  ttotUng  to  gain  and  every- 
thing to  loae;  and  France  will  not  make  war  because,  vic- 
torious or  vaoqtUsbed,  the  Republic  would  disappear. 


she  attacked,  would  be  one  against  three;  and  If  in  this 
situatlOD  sbe  did  not  venture  to  attack,  she  would  leave 
Austria  single-bauded  against  Russia  for  a  combat  the  aim 
ot  wbich  cannot  be  explaified  or  guessed.  If,  on  the  con 
trary.  It  is  Russia  who  attacks,  the  situation  is  the  same 
In  the  west,  but  Is  quite  different  in  tbe  east,  where  with 
trivial  exceptions,  the  entire  Balkans,  from  the  Bosporus 
to  the  Danube,  from  tbe  Adriatic  to  Uie  Black  Sea.  would 


Says  M.  de  Blowita:  "If  I  bad  to  depict  flgurntively 
in  a  manner  that  would  be  striking  to  the  eye  tbe  present 
state  of  parties  In  France.  I  should  draw  a  large  circle  In 
which  would  be  represeoted  five  liona.  Praatje  is  pros- 
trate in  the  middle  of  the  circle.  The  largsatoCtlie  linns — 
the  present  republic,  moderate,  rrasHnring,  Imt  yet  tmaaay 
—extends  her  two  immense  paws  over  the  body  of  France. 
This  lion  has  its  head  erect,  its  eye  wide  apea  and  anx- 
ious; it  dares  not  k)wer  Its  hecut  to  devour  its  prey  (or 
fear  of  seeing  the  others  rush  upon  It  todlspute  its  booty. 
On  tbe  left,  ib  right  paw  almost  touching  France,  is 
the  radical  lion.  The  aspect  ot  this  Umi  Is  len  r^aasuring. 
It  has  already  drawn  near  enough  to  touch  the  body  of 
Prance,  but  has  not  yet  ventured  to  place  its  paw  on  the 
coveted  prey.  It  prevents  tbe  republican  lion  from 
setting  its  teeth  Into  the  flesh.  It  is  waiting  and  watch- 
ing. At  tlie  first  sleep  of  the  republican  lion  It  will 
with  a  bound  selte  on  tbe  booty,  ready  to  show  Its  teeth 
and  drive  off  the  present  reputjlc.  The  lion  of  anarchy 
of  all  shades,  from  radicalism  to  socialism,  to  permanent 
revolution,  to  confiscation,  to  political  murder,  to  qjoUa- 
tion,  to  the  complete  ruin  of  the  country,  is  watching 
behind  the  radical  lion  for  a  moment  of  weakness  in 
order  to  seize  on  Prance  and  inflict  on  it  a  mortal  wound. 
Pacing  It,  the  patient  and  resigned  lion  looks  on  ^m  a 
distance,  watohing  without  ardor  or  conviction,  lying  In 
ambush  without  hope.  Hungrier  and  yet  further  off  is 
the  lion  of  the  empire,  lean  and  famished,  awaiting  the 
moment  when  France,  abandoned  and  unreslEtlng,  will 
roll  towards  It,  having  no  longe^|^  strength  to  snatch 
herselt (rom  ita grasp,  the  inert  pre^ot  whoever  Is  able 
to  seize  on  it."  ^^^k 

This  bold  metaphor,  worth;  of^^^ton,  bears  on  its 
face  tbe  reason  that  France^ihinot  at  ^eent  indulge  her 
lost  for  war.  The  republican  Hon  must  be  on  his  guard, 
"reassuring";  he  fears  to  attempt  a  bold  stroke,  which. 
It  it  were  successful,  would  but  lead  to  Napoleonian ;  if  un- 
successful, to  hydra-headed  anarchy.  Kor,  Mr.  Blowlti 
reminds  us,  shoold  we  Ignore  the  patient  Grlsel  ot  mon- 
archy, wbich  may  at  any  time  assert  herself, 

Austria's  natural  opponent,  if  she  must  make  war, 
would  be  Russia.  "And  why  should  she  make  war  against 
Russia,  seeing  that  iu  that  case  her  two  allies  would  con- 
fine themselves  to  Immobilizing  Francef  But  the  latter,  it 
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rise  at  the  cry  ot  alarm  of  attacked  Austria  to  struggle  des- 
perately against  the  descent  of  the  Muscovite  yoke  on  all 

Prom  what  quarter,  then  must  wo  look  for  the  great 
European  war  which  all  anticipate  but  which  may  beinde- 
finitely  postponed* 


,  M.  de  Blowitz  answers  his  own  question  by  asserting 
that  the  lawless  love  of  Prince  Rudolph,  wbich  hurrii^d 
him  into  suicide,  was  the  Boal  act  wbich  made  inevitable 
the  coming  war.  The  Emperor  Pranz  Joseph  is  only 
sixty.one,  and  he  may  live  some  time.  When  he  goes  he 
will  be  succeeded  by  a  man  who  seems  to  have  been  created 
tor  the  express  purpose  ot  destfoying  the  empire.  M. 
de  Blowitz  says:  "  FVancls  Joseph  bos  a  brother,  Charles 
Louts,  who  Is  the  father  of  Francis  Ferdinand  Charles 
Louis  Mary  of  Este,  now  considered  presumptive  heir  of 
the  Austro. Hungarian  throne.  Proocia  Ferdinand  is 
twenty-eight  years  ot  age.  He  is  uumHrried.  He  is  not 
known  to  have  any  friend  of  either  sex.  He  is  almost 
always  seen  alone.  He  has  the  long,  wan  face  ot  the 
Hapsburga,  sheepish,  and  without  character;  a  leaden 
eye,  a  thin  and  ezpreselonlees  mouth,  a  slow  and  tired 
gait.  His  physiognomy  is  at  once  timid,  sly,  and  malic- 
ious. He  hunts,  he  rides,  he  drives  a  four-iu-hand,  and 
that  Is  about  all  he  does.    Be  la  one  ot  the  most  ignorant 
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princes  of  the  day.  He  can  scarcely  write  even  Oerman ; 
he  writes  meagre  and  worse  than  ordinary  French;  be 
has  never  been  able  to  speak  a  word  of  English ;  and  he 
is  ignorant  of  all  the  various  languages  spoken  on  the 
soil  of  Austria.  At  eighteen,  when  he  was  emancipated, 
and  when  his  professors  bade  him  adieu,  he  burnt  all  his 
books,  vowing  that  he  would  never  touch  another  book  in 
all  his  life,  and  he  has  so  far  kept  his  word.  While  in 
i  garrison  at  Linz  one  day,  after  a  hearty  lunch,  he  galloped 
^  across  the  fields,  followed  by  a  few  officers  who  had  been 
his  guests.  On  the  way  he  met  a  ooffin  carried  by  four 
peasants.  He  ordered  it  to  be  set  on  the  ground,  and 
made  his  horse  leap  over  it,  indulging  in  this  horrible 
steeplechase  in  the  presence  of  the  bereaved  family.  The 
Bishop  of  Linz  was  angry,  and  went  to  complain  to  the 
Emperor.  The  latter  sent  for  his  nephew,  struck  him, 
and  fined  him  20()0  florins  for  the  benefit  of  the  outraged 
family,  and  the  same  sum  for  the  Church,  and  banished 
him  from  court  for  twelve  months.'' 

A  PAIR  OF  BROTHER  BRUTES. 

'*He  was  then  eighteen.  His  brother  Otho,  who  is 
younger  than  Ferdinand,  but  already  married,  is  even 
worse.  He,  too,  following  the  example  of  his  elder 
brother,  burnt  his  books  at  eighteen,  vowing  not  to  touch 
them  again,  and  he  too  has  kept  his  word.  Of  Otho  this 
story  is  told :  After  a  dinner,  followed  by  the  officers  of 
his  regiment,  he  wanted  to  enter  the  room  where  his  wife 
was  in  bed  to  have  tea  made  there.  The  commandant  of 
the  town  objected  to  this  unmannerly  invitation.  Others 
complained.  The  Emperor  approved  the  general.  There- 
upon Otho  seized  a  dish  of  spinach  and  poured  it  over  the 
bust  of  the  Emperor  which  was  in  the  dining-room. 
Summoned  before  the  Emperor,  he  received  the  same 
treatment  as  his  brother — the  Emperor  struck  him,  and 
banished  him  from  court. 

UKE  FATHER,   LIKE  SON. 

"  Such  are  the  two  brothers,  the  elder  of  whom  is  to 
ascend  the  throne  of  the  Hapsburgs,  while  the  younger 
stands  next  in  succession.  The  Archduke  Charles  Louis, 
the  father  of  these  princes,  has  had  three  wives.  He  had 
no  children  by  the  first.  By  the  second,  Maria  Annon- 
ciata,  Bourbon  of  the  two  Sicilies,  he  had  three  sons, 
Francis  Ferdinand  and  Otho,  alreieuly  spoken  of,  and 
Ferdinand  Charles,  who  at  twenty-three  is  superior  to  the 
others,  but  has  no  prospect  of  the  succession,  Otho  having 
already  a  son  four  years  old.  By  his  third  marriage,  with 
Maria  Theresa,  Duchess  of  Braganza,  Charles  Louis  has 
two  sons.  This  Maria  Theresa  has  been  anything  but  a 
good  step-mother  to  the  second  wife's  children.  She  is 
ambitious,  and  since  the  Crown  Prince's  death  she  dreams 
of  the  throne,  and  makes  no  secret  of  it.  Her  husbcmd 
is  a  bigoted  Russophile  two  centui  ies  behind  his  age,  and 
the  only  maxim  which  he  inculcated  in  his  sons  was  this: 
Middle-class  morality  does  not  apply  to  you;  you  need 
take  no  account  of  it;  tjie  only  opinion  which  you  have 
to  study  is  that  of  your  family. 

"Attempts  have  been  made  recently  to  give  Francis 
Ferdinand  the  demeanor  of  an  heir  to  the  crown ;  but  his 
nature,  refractory  to  all  constraint,  disheartens  the  most 
persevering;  and  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  who  tried 
to  educate  him  politically,  after  a  year's  heroic  persistency 
had  to  abandon  the  task. 

**  In  the  face  of  these  nullities,  antipathetic  and  apathetic, 
ignorant  and  retrograde, unpopular  and  scornful,  incapable 
and  haughty.  Imagine  this  Austro-Hungarian  empire,  a 
mosaic  of  eighteen  or  twenty  provinces,  districts,  king- 
doms,or  duchies,  in  which  one  hostile  race  elbows  another — 
Magyar  and  Czech,  Transylvanian  and  Corinthian, Illy rian 


and  Tyrolian,  German  and  Croatian— differing  more 
widely  than  the  poles  in  aspect,  manners,  habits  and  lan- 
guage, and  you  will  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  outburst 
which  will  be  imminent  the  day  when  Francis  Joseph,  the 
only  now  recognized  symbol  of  unity,  who  ascended  the 
throne  at  the  deventh  hour  of  feudalism,  shall  have  disap- 
peared from  this  confusedly  composed  monarchy.  Imagine 
Germany,  who  reckons  among  these  motley  nationalities 
5,000,000  or  6,000,000  of  her  own  people  lost  among  these 
^v  races,  hostile  to  them  and  execrated  by  them  in 
return—imagine  Germany,  who  has  long  been  dreaming 
of  the  annexation  of  this  fine  kingdom  ot  Premysl  and 
Libussa,  ready  to  open  her  arms  to  the  wilting  arms  of 
the  Germans  of  upper  Austria;  imagine  Italy,  who  has 
been  demanding  so  long  to  extend  her  power  from  Venice 
to  Trieste,  to  turn  around  the  Adriatic  to  complete  her 
maritime  circle,  and  to  carry  it  to  the  extreme  limits 
of  the  Dalmadon  coast;  imagine  Russia,  like  an  iounense 
siphon,  sucking  in  the  Slav  elements  contained  ia  Austro- 
Hungary,  and  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  dreaming 
of  carrying  her  dominions  to  the  wild  and  broad  banks 
of  the  Save,  or  at  least  of  creating  a  Sclav  kingdom,  of 
which  holy  Russia  would  be  the  protector  and  patron ; 
above  all,  imagine  Russia  ridding  herself  of  that  Atistro- 
Hungary  which  watches  like  a  sentinel  on  the  threshold 
of  the  Bosporus.  And  to  resist  all  these  strivings  and 
yearnings  of  the  nations  what  have  we  ?  Two  unknown 
and  ignorant  nullities,  Francis  Ferdinand  and  Otto. 

PUPILS  OF  THE  JESUITS. 

"  Finally,  it  may  be  added,  these  two  princes  were  edu- 
cated by  the  Jesuits.  In  such  conditions— namely,  Jesuit 
education,  paternal  precepts  such  as  the  one  just  quoted, 
the  harsh  treatment  of  a  step- mother,  and  the  influence  of 
an  extremely  Russophile  father— were  these  two  young 
men  brought  up,  and  developed  into  princes  who  would 
make  even  the  firmest  throne  totter;  and  yet  these  are  the 
princes  who  will  be  called  upon  to  maintain  a  throne  which 
for  forty  years  has  been  threatening  to  collapse  amid  a 
general  break-up  of  the  empire. 

^  Is  it  not  evident  that  Russia,  Germany,  and  Italy  will 
immediately  constitute  a  formidable  band  and  league  for 
dividing  among  themselves  the  spoils  of  the  Hapemurgs?" 


SHALL  GERMANY  SEIZE  ARGENTINA? 
A  Scandalous  Proposal  by  the  Marquis  of  Lome. 

Under  the  title  ''Possibilities,"^  the  Marquis  of  Lome 
publishes  an  article  in  the  Devtsche  Revue  for  September 
which  Britons  will  read  with  amazement  not  altogether 
unmixed  with  indignation.  It  would  seem  hardly  the 
duty  of  the  son-in-law  of  the  Queen,  an  ex-Govemor-Gen- 
eral  of  Canada,  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  spur  the  Germans 
into  a  war  of  conquest  in  the  western  hemisphere.  The 
Marquis  of  Lome,  no^satisfled  with  the  trouble  and 
danger  entailed  by  tli^  recent  awakening  of  German 
colonial  ambitions^ta||tes  the  greater  part  of  his  article 
to  an  attempt  to  o^PRe  Germans  into  further  efforts  in 
the  same  directi^r  Here  ^  the  way  in  which  he  ad- 
dresses himself  to  this  mischievous  task  :— 

""Is  it  not  surprising  that  the  German  nation,  which 
has  colonized  hedf  of  the  world,  does  not  possess  any  colo 
nies  worthy  of  the  name?  Does  it  not  sound  something  of 
a  paradox  when  one  considers  this  fact?  On  the  whole 
east  coast  of  England  and  Scotland  the  population  is  so 
Germanized  by  the  mixture  with  Saxon  blood  that  to* day 
many  words  and  whole  phrases  are  still  in  use  just  as 
they  were  brought  over  by  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  and 
as  they  have  been  in  use  in  Germany  ever  since  that  time. 
And  our  Anglo-Saxon  language  is  now  the  language  of 
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Intercourse  for  some  120  millions  of  persons,  who  are  scat- 
tered over  the  whole  world,  but  of  all  this  English-speak- 
ing territory  not  a  single  acre  belongs  to  the  G^^man 
Fatherland.  The  Germans  themselves  are  scattered  about 
all  over  the  United  States.  There  are  places  there  in 
which  the  Oermans  are  so  numerous  that  one  may  q)eak 
of  Oerman  cities,  but  their  descendants  in  the  second  or 
third  generation  speak  nothing  but  English,  and  their 
Oerman  origin  becomes  for  them  a  purely  historical  fact 
without  practical  value,  and  for  which  they  have  no  spe- 
cial interest.  Is  it  not  a  wonder  that  there  is  no  New 
Hesse,  no  New  Mecklenburg,  no  New  Saxony,  while 
everywhere  where  your  English  cousins  wander,  there  a 
New  England,  a  New  Scotland,  or  a  Victoria  has  risen? 
Nay,  more.  As  long  as  the  German  is  at  home  he  prefers 
to  Uve  under  an  energetic  leader,  to  whom  he  gives  every 
possible  respect.  How  is  it  now  that  the  Germans  when 
they  emigrate  f  r6m  the  Fatherland  never  take  a  leader 
with  them,  and  that  they  prefer  to  leave  their  beloved 
officials  quietly  at  home?  All  this  is  extraordinary  and 
difficult  to  explain.  In  any  case,  it  is  somewhat  shameful 
for  the  German  that  he,  as  soon  as  he  has  emigrated,  takes 
pains  to  become  an  Englishman,  an  American,  or  an  Aus- 
tralian, when  he  has  become  the  father  of  children  who 
know  nothing  about  his  fatherland.  As  soon  as  the  Ger- 
mans turn  their  backs  on  their  old  country,  their  old 
governments,  and  their  old  officialdom,  they  go  under  as 
Germans." 

This  may,,  perhaps,  be  deplored  by  a  German,  but  surely 
it  is  a  consimmiation  devoutly  to  be  desired  by  every  Eng- 
lish-speaking man.  This,  apparently,  is  not  Lord  Lome's 
opinion,  for  he  proceeds  by  taunt  and  gibe  to  comp^  the 
Germans  into  a  desperate  attempt  to  found  a  German  em- 
pire over  sea: — 

^  And  how  does  the  matter  stand  to-day  after  the  inter- 
est in  a  colonial  policy  has  been  awakened?  We  see  how 
the  German  flag  has  been  hoisted  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world,  in  the  hottest  and  most  worthless  countries  which 
are  to  be  found.  The  peak  of  Kilima-Njaro  is  almost  the 
only  place  where  an  energetic  colonist  may  hope  for  a  cool 
retreat  in  which  he  may  remain  what  he  is.  Everywhere 
else  tlie  enterprising  traveller  may  expect  either  to  die  of 
heat,  or  that  t^ey  will  be  succeeded  by  foreign  unsympa- 
thetic people.  Our  bold  colonist  on  the  Kilima-Njaro  will, 
perhaps,  have  no  grandchildren;  and  if  the  settlers  in 
other  Gherman  colonies  do  have  grandchildren,  these  will 
be  Germans  no  longer. 

'^  Yes,  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  German  Empire  is 
still  capable  of  acquiring  fane  and  advantage  by  its  con- 
quests, wariike  or  diplomatic.  If  other  nations  can  pro- 
tect their  traders  with  the  force  of  arms,  and  send  soldiers 
after  tiie  advancing  merchant,  till  a  new  country  has  been 
added  to  the  Empire,  Germany  can  do  the  same.  But 
where?  it  will  be  asked.  Where  can  such  an  attack  be 
made  with  success  and  with  honor?  Can  the  colonies  in 
New  Guinea  be  further  extended?  Yes,  if  nothing  more 
than  disappoinlsnent  is  wanted.  Or  in  Africa?  There  is 
nothing  there  but  fever,  midges,  and  Portuguese.  Or  in 
the  southern  seas?  There  you  would  clash  too  nmch  wit£ 
your  jealous  cousins,  and  half  a  hundred  South  Sea  Heli- 
goland}* would  not  suffice  to  calm  the  rising  wrath.  Where 
then?  There  is  a  country— which  after  recent  events  can 
not  easily  be  forgotten,  the  one  country  in  whicli  there  is 
nothing  but  men  to  despite,  the  one  country  in  which 
many  citizens  live  who  are  not  only  of  your  blood,  but 
who  will  also  help  you  to  cast  your  little  crown,  as  our 
heralds  say  when  a  new  throne  is  to  be  mounted.  Yes, 
there  is  a  country,  of  whose  needs  in  every  department  of 
administration  and  finance  we  have  heard  enough  lately. 


a  country  whose  climate  is  pWsant  and  healthy,  whose 
people  have  no  self -consciousness  and  no  eternal  unity, 
and  whose  welfare  depends  on  a  foreign  power  preventing 
them  from  knocking  off  each  other's  heads  every  few 
years,  a  pleasure  they  always  take  whenever  they  are  left 
to  themselves.  There  is  a  country  with  a  beautiful  cap- 
ital, a  splendid  harbor,  a  good  soil,  in  which  everything 
is  excellent  except  the  government.  This  country — which 
only  requires  a  European  Protectorate  to  bring  into  it 
the  long-desired  order,  and  to  make  it  an  Eldorado — is 
Argentina.  Here  German  rule,  established  in  the  form 
of  a  Protectorate  or  in  any  other  form,  would  be  welcome, 
because  it  would  be  capable  of  helping  the  country  out  of 
its  distress.  Now,  I  will  be  told  that  for  that  object  it  is 
too  soon  for  Germany,  and  that  we  should  of  necessity  be 
involved  in  a  war;  that  is  work  for  volunteers,  but  not 
for  the  Empire,  and  so  on,  and  that  it  is  all  good  and 
beautiful,  but  tiien  it  is  to  be  regretted  if  the  Germans 
have  not  the  means  to  enter  upon  the  work  to  their  ad- 
vantage. One  day  another  power  will  come  and  do  what 
must  one  time  be  done  there,  and  the  Germans  at  home, 
as  well  as  our  solitary  friend  on  the  Kilima-Njaro,  will 
be  angry,  but  tiien  it  will  be  too  late." 

The  Marquis  of  Lome  has  perhaps  never  heard  of  a 
certain  '*  Monroe  doctrine  ^  which  is  to  the  effect  that  no 
portion  of  the  New  World  is  to  be  considered  as  subject 
to  European  conquest.  Can  he  have  forgotten  Maximil- 
lian  and  Mexico?  and  does  he  suppose  that  the  republics 
of  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  Chili  would 
now  permit  Germany  to  seize  the  Argentine  Republic? 
Most  assuredly  there  is  no  field  foe  European  conquest  in 
any  of  the  Americas. 

Prom  Another  Point  of  View. 

In  curious  contrast  to  this  article  by  the  Marquis  of 
Lome  in  the  Deutsche  Revue  there  is  his  brief  paper  en- 
titled "The  British  in  East  Africa,"  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  September,  the  gist  and  object  of  which  is  to 
urge  the  English  to  exert  themselves  diligently  in  support- 
ing the  British  East  African  Company  for  the  sake  of 
East  Africa.  More  than  four  thousand  slaves  have  been 
freed  by  the  East  African  Company  in  eighteen  months, 
and  he  asks  whethier  it  is  manly  or  just  to  throw  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  regeneration  and  improvement  of  the 
natives,  among  whom  has  been  already  established  the 
Pax  Britannica.  Lord  Lome  says:  '^The  British  Africa 
that  will  give  our  people  another  market  for  their  goods 
will  extend,  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  from  the  Cape 
to  Alexandria,f  rom  Zanzibeu-  and  Mombassa  to  the  settle- 
ments at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo.  It  will  not  be  all  under 
our  flag ;  but  our  flag  will  fly  on  a  continuous  series  of  sta- 
tions from  south  to  north,  whether  our  friends  like  tiie  pros- 
pect or  not,  before  another  generation  has  come  and  gone." 

THE  FOUNDER  OF  THE  BRAZILIAN   REPUBLIC. 

As  South  America  becomes  every  day  more  interesting, 
the  historical  details  of  the  foundation  of  its  early  repub- 
lics will  be  every  day  thought  more  worthy  of  attention. 
The  NouveUe  Bevite  is  to  bo  congratulated  in  having 
secured  from  tiie  pen  of  M.  Araujo  the  sketch,  short  as  it 
is,  of  the  founder  of  the  Republic  in  Brazil  while  his  mem- 
ory is  still  fresh  in  the  hearts  of  his  family  and  friends. 

Benjamin  Constant  Botelho  de  Magalhaes  was  bom  in 
1833  on  a  Brazilian  farm  in  the  neighboi^ood  of  Rio 
Janeiro.  His  father  was  Portuguese,  his  mother  was 
Brazilian.  Both  were  poor,  and  their  son  had  the  honor 
of  dying,  after  a  flfty  years'  struggle  with  the  world,  rich 
in  the  esteem  of  his  contemporaries,  and  as  poor  in  worldly 
goods  as  he  was  bom.  His  widow  and  children  were  left 
in  the  early  part  of  this  year  to  the  care  of  the  state 
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which  bad  been  bis  flret  care.  It  is  needleas  to  Bay  that 
bis  poverty  did  not  result  from  any  lack  ol  practical 
ability.  From  early  youth  he  gave  erldenceof  both  talent 
and  eoel^j.  His  father  died  when  be  ww  b.  boy,  and  bo 
entered  the  army  because  it  was,  od  tlie  whole,  the  pro- 


fesEion  which  was  the  most  accessible  to  his  limited  choice. 
He  entered  the  army  Id  1S63,  aud  eagerly  aeiiwd  the  oppor- 
tunities of  instruction  which  were  offered  by  the  various 
military  courees  and  schools  open  to  tbe  intelligent  young 
soldier,  M.ArauJo  says  comprehensively  of  this  part  of 
his  lite; 

"His  studies  were  brilliant,  and  he  took  part  In  all 
revolts  against  all  tyranniee."  While  he  was  yet  a  Stu- 
dent he  ekad  out  his  slender  resources  by  giving  private 
lessons,  and  managed  to  support  both  himself  and  his 
mother.  The  special  bent  of  his  mind  was  determined  by 
coming  one  day  In  the  course  of  bis  matbematical  studies 
upon  tbe  work  of  Comte  upon  the  Calculus.  From  this 
he  was  to  study  tbe  philosc^hy  of  the  great  PositivlBt.  It 
answered  to  his  increased  needs.  He  became  and  remained 
to  the  end  of  bis  life  a  Comtist.  From  IS63  to  1S65  he 
studied  In  the  Astronomical  Observatory  of  Rio  Janeiro. 
In  186S  be  became  a  captain  and  took  a  brilliant  part  in 
the  war  with  Paraguay,  But  he  was  essenlially  a  modem 
soldier — that  Is,  a  man  over  whom  science  aud  humanity 
had  far  more  influence  than  tbe  love  of  adventure  and  tbe 
brute  belief  in  force.  On  leaving  the  theatre  of  war  be 
returned  to  his  sclentJUc  studies,  and  after  an  interlude 
of  what  strikes  the  European  mind  as  a  strange  occupation 
for  a  soldier,  namely,  presiding  over  an  Institution  for  the 
blind,  be  obtained  the  profeesorship  of  mathematics  in  the 
unitary  College.  It  was  in  1870,  just  after  the  foundation 
of  the  third  French  Republic,  Republicanism  was  much 
excited  In  Brazil,  and  feeling  ran  so  high  that  a  portion 
of  the  Conservative  party  objected  to  a  Podtivist  holding 
any  poHt  under  the  imperial  government,  Tbe  professor- 
ship weut  by  competition.  It  was  feared  that  Magalhaea 
would  not  be  permitted  to  compete.  On  the  day  of  tbe 
opening  of  the  Competition  henuide  a  public  declaration  be> 


tore  the  deciding  jury  of  his  Positivlst  principle*,  and  added 
that  if  be  obtained  tbe  professorship  he  intended  to  uss 
his  position  for  tbe  purpose  of  teaching  the  doctrinee  in 
which  be  believed  in  so  far  as  they  related  to  tbe  scieuM 
be  profvesed.  Further,  be  declared  his  conviction  that  the 
social  outcome  of  positive  philosophy  would  be  a  repub- 
lic. He  was  determined  to  live  under  no  false  colors,  and 
desired  to  know  whether  under  these  circumstances  it  was 
open  to  him  to  compete.  Permission  was  granted,  and  be- 
woD  tlie  prize.  It  could  not,  however,  be  expected  that 
such  an  otncial  would  be  regarded  with  favorable  eyes  by 
tbe  ministers  of  Dom  Pedro's  court.  He  took  part  in 
many  competitions,  won  many  a  first  place,  but  never 
was  again  appointed  to  an  advantageous  position.  Hit 
promotion  was  barred.  His  sclentlflc  studies  perhaps  ben- 
efited, and  in  these  years  he  became  a  recognlied  author- 
ity in  the  world  of  mathematics.  He  also  devoted  himself 
more  and  more  to  the  spread  of  PoeltivlBm  throughout 
Brazil,  tbus  consciously  or  unconsciously  preparing  men's 
minds  for  the  days  of  action  which  were  to  come.  Amongst 
the  other  scholastic  achievements  of  this  period  of  bis  life 
was  tbe  foundation  of  tbe  Ecole  Normale  of  Rio  Jondro, 
over  which  he  presided  up  to  tbe  moment  of  tbe  Rev- 
olution. 


It  was  not  until  tbe  threatened  monarchy,  awake  to  the 
dangers  which  Invaded  it  on  all  sides,  confided  the  duty 
of  savii^  the  dynasty  by  means  of  extreme  measures 
against  Republicanism  to  the  Ouro  Preto  ministry  in  IS8S, 
that  Hagajfaaes  became  definitely  a  politician.  The  par- 
allel currents  of  action  and  contemplation  which  had 
hitherto  run  separately  in  his  being  now  joined  their 
forces  and  produced  a  man  capable  of  organizing  and 
carrying  out  a  revolution  for  which  he  was  ccovinced 
that  his  countrymen  were  re^dy.  He  fiung  himself  into 
the  struggle  with  the  same  ability,  force,  and,  above  all, 
readiness  tor  self -sacri  flee,  which  had  hitherto  distln- 
guiabed  his  private  career.  He  organized  the  co-operation 
of  army  and  navy,  be  put  himself  in  touch  with  the  pollt* 
ical  leaders  of  the  Rt^ublican  party,  with  the  press,  with 
civilian  feeling  generally.  He  studied,  organized,  and 
proposed  tbe  pUn  of  tbe  Revolution,  He  did  not  teax  to 
support  his  views  by  public  speech.  On  the  15th  of  No- 
vember he  was  at  General  da  Fonseca's  side  at  the  head 
of  the  troops  which  tjedeged  the  headquarters  of  the  mon- 
archic government.  He  harangued  the  people.  Bo  long 
as  there  was  a  danger  to  run,  era  point  still  unconquered, 
be  exposed  himself  without  a  second  thought.  When  tlie 
Revolution  was  an  accomplished  fact,  and  the  Republic 
safely  established,  be  withdrew.  He  wanted  nothing  for 
himself.  The  people  conferred  upon  him  tbe  rank  of  brig- 
adier-general, by  the  same  act  which  raised  Gteneral  da. 
Fonseca  to  tbe  post  of  commander-in-chief.  He  declined 
the  honor.  Afterwards  he  was  forced  to  accept  it,  with 
tbe  portfolio  of  minister  of  war,  and  be  devoted  the  last 
year  of  his  life  to  the  reorganization  of  the  army,  whi<^ 
presented  itself  in  the  light  of  a  bit  of  serious  work  yet 
waiting  to  be  done.  His  conception  of  tbe  right  directioD 
of  military  reform  may  be  divined  by  the  Introduction  to 
hia  report  on  reorganization,  in  which  he  sketches  tbe 
ideal  at  the  citizen  soldier  of  tbe  future,  who  shall  repre- 
sent tbe  incarnation  of  national  honor  and  shall  be  the 
Intelligent  centre  of  "peace,  progress,  and  reform." 
Working  busily  to  tbe  last  moment,  he  died  of  heart 
disease  on  the  23d  of  January  of  this  year.  Tbe  honors 
which  be  rejected  In  his  lifetime  as  being  "  entipely  op- 
posed to  the  plan  of  conduct "  which  he  bod  traced  for 
himself,  were  heaped  upon  him  at  his  death,  and  bis  name 
goes  down  to  posterity  respectfully  inscribed  upon  the 
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reconls  of   Congress  as  the  Founder  of  the   Brazilian 
Republic. 

FIRST  STEPS  TO  ENGLISH-SPEAKING  UNITY. 

A  Suggestion  by  Mr.  Carnegie. 

Andrew  Carnegie  contributes  to  the  Nineteenth  Century 
a  paper  entitled  "  An  American  View  of  Imperial  Federa- 
tion." Mr.  Carnegie's  paper  consists  of  two  parts.  The 
first  partf  in  which  he  attacks  the  programme  of  the  Em- 
pire Trade  League  and  vmdicates  generally  the  policy  of 
unrestricted  free  trade  for  England,  although  clearly  and 
forcibly  written,  is  not  the  part  of  the  paper  that  will  do 
most  good.    The  important  part  is  the  latter  half. 

A  WIDER  IDEAL  THAN  THE  EMPIRE. 

Mr.  Carnegie  objects  to  Imperial  Federation  on  the  very 
natural  and  sufficient  grounds  that  the  unity  of  the  English  - 
speaking  races  is  a  much  higher  and  better  ideal  than  that 
of  the  Imperial  Federation  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colo- 
nies. In  other  words,  Mr.  Carnegie  states  with  his  cus- 
tomary courage  the  great  truth  that— as  we  are  accustomed 
to  phrase  it— yery  little  will  be  done  until  the  mischief  that 
followed  from  the  obstinacy  of  Gtoorge  III.  has  been 
counteracted  by  the  establishment  of  an  alliance  between 
England  and  the  United  States.  The  English-speaking 
people  outside  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
only  number  eleven  millions,  whereas  the  United  States 
added  twelve  and  a  hal(  millions  to  its  population  in  the 
last  ten  years.  Mr.  Carnegie  calculates  the  child  Is  bom 
who  will  see  more  than  four  hundred  millions  English- 
speaking  people  in  the  United  States.  Therefore,  any  pro- 
posal to  unite  the  English -si)eaking  people  which  leaves  the 
United  States  out  is  to  propose  to  play  *'Hamlef  with 
the  part  of  Hamlet  left  out.  ^  What  kind  of  federation  is 
that  which  leaves  the  Republic  out?  There  is  no  obstacle 
to  forming  any  tie  with  the  Eepublic  that  can  possibly 
be  formed  with  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  or  the 
Dominion  of  Canada." 

RACE  ALLIANCE. 

Mr.  Carnegie  therefore  asks  all  Imperial  Federationists  to 
consider  some  of  the  ideas  that  have  been  forced  upon  him 
from  his  study  of  the  question.  The  first  of  these  ideas  is 
that  Imperial  Federation  and  Empire  Trade  Leagues  should 
give  place  to  Race  Alliances,  the  only  test  being  "  if  Shake- 
^peare*s  tongue  be  spoken  there,  and  songs  of  Bums  will 
rend  the  air."  Secondly,  Mr.  Carnegie  thinks  that  the 
pcu^nt  land  should  urge  her  colonies  to  declare  their  inde- 
pendence. He  thinks  that  much  can  be  done  to  hasten 
the  union  of  Canada  with  the  United  States  by  constantly 
reminding  the  Dominion  of  the  union  between  England 
and  Scotland  and  the  happy  results  that  have  arisen  there- 
from. Thirdly ,  it  would  be  well  if  English  people  would 
not  continue  to  speak  and  act  as  if  any  state  that  did  not 
adopt  a  policy  of  Free  Trade  was  a  fitting  subject  for  an 
inquiry  in  lunacy.  Fourthly,  everything  should  be  done 
to  promote  the  assimilation  of  the  political  Institutions 
of  all  English-speaking  countries.  That  is  to  say,  the 
nations  enjoying  the  same  language,  literature,  religion, 
and  laws  should  also  have  the  harmonizing  blessings  of 
common  political  institutions. 

PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  ground,  Mr.  Carnegie  proceeds 
to  explain  how  he  would  give  practical  effect  to  the  move- 
ment for  the  confederation  of  all  the  nations  that  have 
sprung  from  the  race  nurtured  in  the  British  Isles. 

**  The  first  fruits  of  this  movement  would  probably  be 
seen  in  the  appointment,  by  the  various  nations  of  our 


race,  of  international  commissions,  charged  with  creat- 
ing a  system  of  weights,  measures,  and  coins,  of  port  dues, 
patents,  and  other  mattersof  similar  character  which  are 
of  common  interest.  If  there  be  a  question  upon  which 
all  authorities  are  agreed,  it  is  the  desirability  of  intro- 
ducing the  decimal  system  of  weights,  measures,  and  coins ; 
but  an  international  commission  seems  the  only  agency 
capable  of  bringing  it  about." 

CANADA  THE  LINE. 

After  this  stage  has  been  reached,  and  Mr.  Carnegie, 
curiously  enough,  fails  to  insist  upon  the  obvious  point 
in  his  own  favor  that  would  be  supplied  by  the  merging 
of  Canada  in  the  United  States,  he  sees  clearly  enough 
that  it  would  remove  a  barrier,  but  be  does  not  see  that 
it  would  necessitate  the  establishment  of  a  closer  tie. 
Canada  has  grown  up  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  British 
system.  Its  law  courts  look  up,  not  to  Washington,  but 
to  London,  and  when  the  shifting  of  allegiance  comes, 
there  will  be  endless  chaos  unless  some  court  common  to 
both  countries  can  be  established  ttiat  will  harmonize  the 
difficulties  that  would  otherwise  be  almost  insuperable. 
Although  he  ignores  this  aspect  of  the  case,  Mr.  Carnegie 
is  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  establishing  such  a  court 
on  general  gprounds.  War  between  English-speaking 
countries  would  now  be  regarded  as  fratricidal  civil  war, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  thought  of. 

WANTED,   A  SUPRElfE  COURT. 

From  this  point  Mr.  Carnegie  goes  on  as  follows  :— 

**ls  it  too  much  to  hope  that  after  this  stage  has  been 
reached  and  occupied  successfully  for  a  period,  another 
step  forward  would  be  taken,  and  that,  having  jointly 
banished  war,  a  general  council  should  be  evolved  by  the 
English-speaking  nations,  to  which  may  at  first  only  be  re- 
ferred all  questions  of  dispute  between  them?  This  would 
only  be  making  a  permanent  body  to  settle  all  differences 
instead  of  selecting  arbiters  as  required— not  at  all  a  seri- 
ous advance— and  yet  it  should  be  the  germ  from  which 
great  fruits  should  grow." 

"  The  Supreme  Court  of '  the  United  States  is  extolled 
by  the  statesmen .  of  all  parties  in  Britain,  and  has  just 
received  the  compliment  of  being  copied  in  the  plan  for  the 
Australian  Commonwealth.  Building  upon  it,  may  we 
not  expect  that  a  still  higher  Supreme  Court  is  one  day  to 
come  which  shall  judge  between  the  nations  of  the  entire 
Ehiglish-speaking  race,  as  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washing- 
ton already  judges  between  States  which  contain  the  ma- 
jority of  the  race?" 

"  The  powers  and  duties  o«.  such  a  council  once  established 
may  be  safely  trusted  to  increase;  to  its  final  infiuence 
over  the  race,  and,  through  the  rare,  over  the  world,  no 
limit  can  be  set;  in  the  dim  future  it  might  even  come 
that  the  pride  of  the  citizen  in  the  race  as  a  whole  would 
exceed  that  which  he  had  in  any  part  thereof ;  as  the  citizen 
of  the  Republic  to-day  is  prouder  of  being  an  American 
than  he  is  of  being  a  native  of  any  State  in  the  Union." 

A  SECURITY  FOR  FUTURE  PEACE. 

This  is  a  far  look  ahead,  but  Mr.  Carnegie  looks  further 
and  sees  in  the  federated  English  -speakers  a  power  that  will 
be  able  to  veto  war  throughout  the  world.  The  English 
is  the  only  race  that  is  soon  to  become  so  much  stronger 
than  any  other  race  or  possible  combination  of  races  as,  if 
imited,  to  be  omnipotent  upon  the  earth.  Mr.  Carnegie 
concludes  his  article  by  declaring  that  ' 

^  Each  member  must  be  free  to  manage  his  own  home  as 
he  thinks  proper,  without  incurring  hostile  criticism  or 
parental  interference.  All  must  be  equal — allies,  not 
dependants." 
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THE  STATESMEN  OF  HUNGARY. 

In  Uw  IMmini  Ilnur  for  Beptemb«r  tbe  ■tateaneo  of 
Huogvj  liftv«i  thHr  turn.  Tbe  article,  whicb  !■  loogor 
lluiii  iiiurt  In  thli  Miiiiw.  In  IllUKtrated  njtb  portrait*  ot 
(.Viiiiit  HMchmiyi,  KoMutb,  Fyaudi  DeU,  Tiiu,  Sapary, 
Hillngjl,  VoD  Baro'4,  and  CouDt  Apponjf.  Of  all  ttwae 
nUtvamMi  by  far  tbe  mnit  lalertatlng  li  tbe  fallen  cbleC- 
Mln  1'Lua,  of  whom  a  very  eatartainlng  and,  on  tbe  wbole, 
B|i|>rootatlva  Rcrtiiint  1*  given:  — 

"Tbli  nian,  who  for  manjjear*  baa  nilad  a  large  place  Id 
thn  jiubllc  life  of  In*  i'ountry,  wai  by  hli  penonallty  lu  no 
wayn  ■iilt«d  to  Inflame  tbulr  ardent  Oriental  imaglnatloni. 
Wlioevi-rbaa  beheld  tbe  imall  ihin  figure,  clad  in  rmrioualj 
flttliiK  garb,  wltb  Iti  Inng  flowing  balr,  tbln  beard,  and 
largD  tiiun  ipectaclea,  would  imagine  with  dlSlcultf  that 
lui  Mw  In  till!  UQiUgnlBed  form  tbe  Prime  Hinliter  of  * 
|HU|ilo  derotad  to  ihow  and  pomp.  Tlsia  hai  neither  tha 
Klowiug  tompenunnit  of  Oladatone  nor  the  win  modera- 
llon  of  D«Ak.  He  dooe  not  poenea  the  art  of  winning 
over  th«  crowd ;  he  ii  not  a  grmt  man,  and  navertlielea 
ho  U  a  rKiiinrkable  one.  In  order  to  get  to  know  him.  It 
wai  uecnnary  tu  frnguKnc  Parliament  and  the  partjcinbai 
iHith  lioro  and  there  he  allowed  liimwlf  ever  read;  fur 
oumliat,  «  dflbatrr  who  wai  optrr  at  a  Inn  for  a  reply, 
Mirveying  hlR  doinalu  with  sure  looks,  delecting  iu  cool 
liliHid  the  WMltniqam  of  hii  adverwry,  and  uilUting  than 
with  (Mtiptioe  anit  kelt-piwvnion.'' 

lie  wan  niiMml  )]|>oii  a  tnimpory  quratloD  about  tti«  clt- 
In'iwhlp  uf  KosKUlh,  Init,  ■«;«  tho  writer  — 

"Tliin  knew  wt4I  that  the  cauee  of  hia  fall  liad  been  a 
nu'm  t>n>t<>it,  that  it  waa  the  cleriral  KristoctWf  who  bad 
wli'Idwl  thw  w(«|>ou  agnlnBt  him.  augvnMl  at  the  taw  oon- 
iiiu*nliiK  nilipd  iiuuTiaicra  that  hi>  Imd  allowed  to  pass. 
Thi>  armlorrarir,  th^  clergy,  hifchlwrn  ladira,  all  agitated 
npilnst  this  Uw.  which,  though  it  iiannl  the  Bouiv,  has 
nviintunl  a  dmd  Wtpr.  Tliis  agitation  gave  a  new  jwwer 
III  tftp  arislmracy,  who  had  ci-er  Im'u  Imxiiucilatile  fops 
.>r  the  t^Mmt.  an>l  of  tbv  rigid  I'nlvlnist  at  its  h««il,  who 
nviutinnl  apart  fntra  all  the  social  diversions  of  tbe  rk-h 
laiid-owncrv  whiwe  frugal,  modret  mo<le  of  living  con- 
tntsinl  unfavorably  with  that  of  tbe  spendthrift  nobles 
niih  whom  he  was  rarrooiklnl.  Tina  loTvd  worh;  they 
k>vi?d  Mlcana. 


"The  'Qvneral,'  as  Tis3a  was  popularly  called  by  tbe 
peoi.le,  retired  i-utirely  from  public  U(o  to  become  a  simple 
soldier  in  the  ranks  of  bis  party.  Never  had  he  seemed 
greater  or  mure  dignified  Iban  at  tbe  moment  of  this  self- 
imposed  reuuiiciotiun." 

His  liutcessor,  Rzapary.  found  no  difficulty  in  xettling 
the  Kossuth  qucHlion,  and  showed  tbe  strength  ol  bis  hand 
in  riealing  witb  the  vei<-d  quesuou  ot  Uie  haptiEm  of 
children  nom  ot  mixed  marriagee  — 

"  It  was  the  ri  ungarian  law  that  tbe  boys  bad  to  follow 
the  religlouof  ihs  father,  and  the  girls  that  of  tbe  mother: 
but  ol  late  the  Catholic  pnesls  bad  obtained  tbe  upper 
band,  and.  retuaing  to  obey  tbe  Ian,  claimed  all  diildren 
bum  of  mixed  marriages  as  belonging  totbeircreeil.  This 
obliged  Count  Csakj  to  put  forth  an  edict  Hying  that  it 
the  Ian  continued  to  be  ilisulieyed  he  sbould  Sn«  the  clergy 
Tery  heavily.  Tbe  Opposition,  hoping  to  gain  favor  with 
tbe  uopulace,  tned  to  rouse  fanatic  ill-will;  bat  tbar 
efforts  were  vam:  Cssky.  Sulagyl.  and  fixapar^  showed 
tbemselvos  true  patriota  of  tbe  DeAk  stamp,  tbej  deolared 
that  if  this  op|»i]tion  agaiusl  the  course  of  the  laws  waa 
not  dropped  Ibey  would  lake  tbe  oHeuave.  And  quite 
ro'enlly  in  tlie  Chamlier  tbe  Mlniner  of  Justice  has  de- 
daml  that  be  is  busy  with  a  law  which  will  regulatu  ttaeae 
quvstious.  and  will  put  both  marriage  and  tbe  regis- 
tralii<n  iif  ctuklren  into  tbe  haoda  ot  tbe  civi]  aDthorities- 
Tbi>A'  declaraU'HtS  on  the  |iart  of  tbe  "HiBietry  praved 
a  l-ilter  dtsa|<poiuQUPUI  lo  all  tbcue  who  bufied  that  with 
tbe  retiietuent  of  Ti-.a  Litwralian  in  HungM;  waa  hud 
iu  tbe  grave  fot*ver." 

A  pan-repubucas  congress. 

lntbe.Vr.r  fN-.tH,!  Mifjxi^ir.  llr  E- P.  PowW]  bks  an 


!;::!,b.<tbe  wiHilt 
2.-n»,  and  tbe  be^t  n 
ravuf  .-ttb^eanh 


ii'Wrests  o<  frM^aatitw 


«  ttis  idea  b  Wm.O.XcDoweIl 
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of  Newark,  T7.  J.,  an  unusual  man  who  does  unus- 
ual things  in  a  most  unusual  manner.  He  himself  does 
not  know  when  the  idea  of  a  pan-republican  convention 
first  occurred  to  him,  but  in  1890  he  issued  a  manifesto 
proposing  that  patriotic  societies  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
republican  government  send  delegates  to  a  great  congress 
which  should  be  convened  at  some  appropriate  place  and 
time. 

The  idea  found  adherents  everywhere,  and  many  of  the 
most  prominent  men  in  the  country  gave  their  approval. 
After  a  few  preliminary  gatherings  two  hundred  leading 
American  citizens  were  organized  into  a  committee  acting 
under  the  name  of  the  Pan-Republic  G^eneral  Commit- 
tee, which  in  December,  1890,  held  its  first  meeting  in  New 
York  City,  when  the  general  scope  of  the  proposed  assem- 
bly was  defined  to  be  ^  the  consideration  of  the  welfare  of 
free  institutions  and  the  best  means  of  promoting  the 
same.*'  Mr. McDowell  gives  the  following  list  of  matters 
which  will  appropriately  come  up  at  the  meeting  of  this 
congress,  which  meeting  will  be  in  1898,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Chicago  Exposition.  (1)  Measures  that  pertain 
to  universal  peace.  (2)  The  foi*mation  of  a  customs  union 
for  all  governments.  (3)  The  union  of  all  the  great 
ports  of  republics  by  close  commercial  ti^.  (4)  The 
establishment  of  uniform  customs  regulations.  (5)  The 
adoption  of  uniform  weights,  measures,  and  copyrights. 
(6)  A  common  system  of  coinage.  (7)  A  definite  plan  of 
arbitration.  In  addition  to  all  which  he  would  have  dis- 
cussions of  questions  of  human  brotherhood,  of  labor  and 
capital,  of  sanitation  and  health,  of  machinery  and  cor- 
XX)rations,  of  banking,  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  as 
effecting  human  degeneration,  of  economy  and  taxation, 
of  education,  of  universal  disarmament.  It  is  suggest^ 
that  the  congress  might  organize  an  international  bureau 
with  triennial  sessions  ^  to  which  all  grievances  of  the  op- 
pressed in  all  nations  should  be  addressed  when  not  righted 
at  home."  Before  this  bureau  would  come  up  such  mat- 
ters as  the  evictions  in  Ireland,  the  Jewish  wrongs  in  Rus- 
sia and  Austria,  and  the  penalties  of  free  speech  in  Ger. 
many.  The  wronged  and  oppressed,  by  appealing  to  such 
a  representative  body,  would  receive  such  respectful  hear- 
ing as  it  could  not  get  elsewhere,  and  it  is  thought  that  by 
these  means  the  people  would  be  educated  in  peaceful 
revolution.  Enthusiasm  and  faith  are  the  great  needs  in 
ynf^lring  such  a  scheme  practical  and  successful,  and  the 
responses  from  leading  men  everywhere  indicate  that  such 
qualities  will  not  be  wanting.  Among  the  members  of 
foreign  committees  which  have  been  organized  are  Louis 
Kossuth,  Sefior  Castelar,  Herbert  Spencer,  Labouch^re, 
Professor  Bryce,  and  Bartholdi,  while  in  this  country  men 
of  diverse  faith  and  life  are  united  in  insuring  the  success 
of  the  imdertaking.  "  Cardinal  Gibbons  co-operates  with 
Babbi  Gottheil,  Bishop  Cheney,  and  Robert  Ingersoll." 


OUR  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT. 

A  valuable  paper  on  **  The  Government  of  Cities  in  the 
United  States"  appears  in  the  Century^  from  the  pen  of 
President  Seth  Low  of  Columbia  College. 

Mr.  Low  proposes  to  answer  the  questions.  "  First,  what 
ought  a  city  to  undertake  to  do?  Secondly,  under  what 
form  of  organization  ought  it  to  try  to  realize  the  pur- 
poses of  its  existence?" 

In  the  first  place  he  bends  all  his  energies  to  disabuse  us 
of  the  idea  that  the  city  is  a  little  state,  or  has  aught  of 
sovereignty  in  its  nature.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  simply 
a  corporation  chartered  by  the  State,  and  the  more  closely 
we  regard  the  municipal  government  in  the  light  of  a 
business  concern,  exercising  certain  rights  bestowed  by 
the  state  legislature,  the  more  truly  will  we  be  able'  to 


define  its  limits  and  its  powers.  The  conmion  council 
should  be  called  a  board  of  directors. 

As  an  example  of  the  purely  business  status  of  the  city 
government,  Mr.  Low  cites  the  case  of  Cincinnati,  to 
whom  the  Ohio  legislature  granted  the  right  to  construct 
the  Ohio  Southern  Railroad,  three  hundred  miles  long, 
across  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  ^  The  striking  fact  is  that 
an  Ohio  city  was  authorized  to  expend  eighteen  or  twenty 
millions  of  dollars  outside  the  limits  of  Ohio  simply  to 
enlarge  its  business  facilities.  Plainly  this  was  a  grant 
of  business,  not  of  governmental  powers." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  extent  of  power  granted  by 
the  legislatures  has  varied  from  the  extreme  of  liberality, 
illustrated  in  the  above  case,  to  the  opposite  extreme  of 
limited  authority  in  local  government,  as  in  the  case  of 
Memphis,  which  surrendered  its  charter,  the  government 
of  the  district  being  carried  on  by  a  state  conunissions. 

"No  one  will  deny,"  says  Mr.  Low,  **that  a  charter 
with  large  powers  is  the  ideal  charter,  to  be  worthy  of 
which  every  city  ought  to  strive."  But  as  to  the  practi- 
cal expediency  of  proceeding  on  this  theory  in  the  cities 
of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Iiow  shakes  his  head  dubiously : 
"■  One  must  be  faithful  over  a  few  things  before  he  is  made 
ruler  over  many  things." 

HUZaCIPAL  HOME  BULE. 

"  Most  of  our  States— i>erhaps  all  of  them-^have  tried  to 
remedy  the  miscarriage  of  city  government  in  three  ways. 
They  have  created  special  commissions,  having  their  au- 
thority directly  from  the  State,  to  do  local  work  which, 
under  a  proper  city  government,  would  be  performed  by 
city  ofilcials.  The  States  have  passed  mandatory  laws 
compelling  localities  to  undertake  public  works  whether 
they  wanted  to  or  not,  and  they  have  interfered  generally 
in  the  details  of  city  action  to  an  inconceivable  extent. 
Sufficient  experience  has  been  had  of  each  of  these  reme- 
dies to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  remedy  is  worse 
than  the  disease.  It  is  distinctly  worse  because,  while 
it  has  worked  no  benefit  in  the  long  run  to  the  cities,  it 
has  carried  into  the  legislature  and  spread  measurably 
throughout  the  State  the  corruption  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  limited  to  the  locality.  These  three  points, 
therefore,  seem  clear :  first,  when  unusual  work  is  to  be 
done  which  cannot  readily  be  carried  forward  by  the 
ordinary  officials  of  the  city,  the  city,  and  not  the  legis- 
lature, should  determine  the  men  by  whom  the  work  is 
to  be  carried  on ;  secondly,  the  state  constitution  should 
prohibit  the  legislature  from  passing  mandatory  laws  to 
compel  a  locality  to  undertake  public  works  to  be  paid  for 
by  the  locality ;  and  thirdly,  the  legislature  should  not  be 
permitted  continually  to  interfere,  to  suspend  or  alter  the 
city  chartw." 

One  of  the  limitations  of  power,  which  seems  a  crying 
need,  is  the  restriction  of  the  authority  to  borrow  money. 
Mr.  Low  advises  that  the  limitation  take  the  form  of  a 
percentage  on  the  assessed  valuation.  He  disavows  any 
intention  of  discussing  municipal  management  of  street 
railways  and  gas  manufacture,  but  intimates  that  the 
great  barrier  to  any  reform  in  that  direction  is  the  spoils 
system. 

FINANCIAL  ORGANIZATION. 

Mr.  Low  describes  the  system  which  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  have  adopted  in  place  of  the  eminently  unsatis- 
factory control  once  exerted  by  the  coumion  council  in 
the  make-up  of  the  budget.  Now  the  budget  is  annually 
prepared  by  a  board  of  estimate,  consisting  in  Brooklyn 
of  the  Mayor,  the  Comptroller,  the  City  Auditor  and  two 
others  representing  the  county.  The  meetings  of  the 
board  are  public;  the  results  of  its  work  are  final  in  New 
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York,  while  in  Brooklyn  the  Common  Ck)uncil  can  reduce 
but  not  enlarge  any  item,  nor  introduce  new  items.  This 
scheme  has  worked  admirably.  The  board  of  estimate, 
consisting  of  elected  officials,  show  a  '*  wholesome  sensi- 
tiveness" to  the  want  of  economy,  and  the  principle  of 
responsibility  is  perfect  throughout.  "  This  system  and  the 
beneficent  results  which  have  followed  it  are  a  striking 
commentary  on  what  has  been  already  said  as  to  the  fail- 
ure of  the  representative  bodies  in  cities  to  show  itself 
worthy  of  any  considerable  deposit  of  power.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  this  situation  has  grown  up  not  by  in- 
tention, but  by  taking  away  from  the  common  council, 
one  after  another,  powers  which  it  had  abused.  ...  In 
the  matter  of  city  franchises  one  radical  change  ought  to 
be  made.  At  present  the  attitude  of  the  city  in  granting 
franchises  is  entirely  negative.  The  city  is  allowed  to 
give  or  to  withhold  consent  to  something  which  somebody 
wants  to  do.  The  proper  attitude  for  the  city  is  just  the 
reverse  of  this.  Its  officials  should  determine  what  the 
city^s  interests  demand,  and  be  enabled  to  offer  at  public 
auction  a  perfected  right  to  supply  that  demand.  Such  a 
sale  should  be,  in  fact,  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years  not 
exceeding  twenty.  The  new  Rapid  Transit  bill  for  New 
York  happily  illustrates  the  proper  course." 

THE  KXKCXJTIVE. 

In  the  executive  department  of  municipal  government 
the  principle  to  be  guided  by  is  thoroughness  of  responsi- 
bility ;■  and  this  is  only  obtained  by  the  concentration  of 
authority  in  one  person,  and  it  is  better  that  this  power 
should  be  with  the  mayor  than  in  the  hands  of  the  party 
boss;  if  there  must  be  the  boss  anyway,  then  it  is  best 
that  his  servant  the  mayor  should  be  responsible,  and  thus 
afford  a  hold  on  the  autocrat  himself. 

As  for  the  appointing  power,  it  has  become  patent  that 
the  theoretically  good  results  of  the  check  by  confirmation 
on  the  part  of  the  council  have  not  materialized,  and  the 
arrangement  has  g^ven  the  alternative  alliterative  sorts  of 
<*  dead-locks  or  deals."  Hence,  many  of  the  larger  cities 
have  g^ven  the  mayor  .the  absolute  power  of  appointment, 
to  which,  Mr.  Low  thinks,  should  be  added  the  power  of 
removal.  It  is  important  that  the  mayor's  appointees 
should  have  the  same  term  of  office  as  his  own,  that  he 
should  obtain  heads  of  departments  in  sympathy  with 
himself  and,  more  especially,  with  each  other.  Some 
good  thing  can  even  come  out  of  Tammany,  for  '*  the  so- 
called  ^boss'  sometimes  has  been  the  only  force  in  a  city 
to  compel  co-operation  between  the  different  city  de- 
partments." 

THE  JEWS  NOT  A  PARASITIC  RACE. 

Mr.  Bendavtd's  Reply  to  ProfeMor  Qoldwin  Smith. 

Hr.  Isaac  Besht  Bendavid,  in  the  September  North 
American  Review^  defends  the  Jews  against  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith's  accusation  that  they  are  a  parasitic  race. 
He  shows  with  what  high  regard  they  have  been  held  by 
many  European  rulers  and  what  services  they  have  ren- 
dered various  nations.  Frederick  the  Great,  who  was  no 
lover  of  the  Jews  as  Jews,  regarded  them  as  useftd  and 
valuable  citizens — contributors  to,  insteeul  of  absorbers  of, 
the  national  wealth.  They  it  was,  too,  who  drove  the 
Moors  from  Spain  and  established  the  throne  of  Alonzo 
el  EmperacU>r.  Instead  of  the  Jew  changing  his  country 
^more  easily  than  others,"  as  Professor  Smith  charges, 
Mr.  Bendavid  maJTitains  that  it  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
Jewish  race  **  to  cling  to  the  soil  of  the  land  in  which  it  has 
been  planted,"  and  that  it  is  for  this  very  reason,  in  all 
times  and  countries,  the  policy  of  all  who  hated  the  Jew 
has  been  to  forbid  him  to  own  or  to  tiU  the  soil.    He  cites 


historical  facts  in  support  of  tWs  view.  "  When  Portu- 
guese bigotry  drove  the  Jews  from  the  banks  of  the  Ta- 
gus  to  those  of  the  G^aronne,  the  Jews  transplanted  to 
France  still  called  themselves  the  ^Portuguese  nation.' 
Does  not  Mr.  Gk>ldwin  Smith  know  that  to  this  day,  in 
Servia,  in  Macedonia,  in  Roumania,  in  Bulg^aria,  the 
descendants  of  the  exiled  Jews  of  Spain,  driven  forth  from 
the  land  they  had  done  so  much  to  redeem  and  to  enrich, 
still  proudly  call  themselves  Spaniards,  still  preserve  the 
speech  of  Spain,  still  cherish  in  their  Eastern  homes  the 
memories  of  an  heroic  past  in  Western  Europe?"  Notwith- 
standing the  fact,  Mr.  Bendavid  continues,  that  the  J  ews 
of  Germany  were  indebted  to  Napoleon  for  the  equality 
of  rights  which  came  with  the  establishment  of  the  king- 
dom of  Westphalia,  when  G^ermany  arose  against  Napo- 
leon after  his  unsuccessful  Russian  can^)aign  *'  the  Jews 
remembered  only  that  they  were  Germans."  Regarding 
circumcision,  which  Professor  Smith  holds  must  be  given 
up  before  the  Jews  can  become  as  other  men  are,  Mr.  Ben- 
david says:  "Mr.  Gk)ldwin  Smith  rebukes  the  Jews  of 
eastern  Europe  for  adhering  to  that  rite  of  the  circiun- 
cision  which,  as  he  must  assuredly  know,  is  not  confined 
to  Jews  alone,  has  prevailed,  and  prevails,  throughout  the 
world  from  Arabia  to  Australasia  and  from  South  Africa 
to  Central  America,  and  cannot  with  any  sort  of  accuracy 
be  called  a  ^tribal'  custom.  Doubtless  Spinoza,  who  stands 
alone  among  philosophers,  as  does  Newton  among  men  of 
science  or  Pascal  among  thinkers — doubtless  Spinoza  was 
right  when  he  said  that  the  rite  of  circumcision  would 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Jewish  household  of  faith. 
The  highest  medical  authorities  of  our  day  maintain  that 
it  has  also  kept  up  the  vigor  and  vitality  of  the  race.  I 
suppose  the  Protestant  Baptists  are  right  in  maintaining 
the  rite  of  immersion  as  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  their  sect,  and  the  Quakers  in  maintaining  the  custom 
of  wearing  the  hat;  but  is  an  American  Baptist  less  trust- 
worthy as  an  American  because  he  insists  upon  immer- 
sion?" In  a  word,  Mr.  Bendavid  agrees  with  Mr.  Isaac 
A.  Hourwitch  in  the  Aug^ust  Forum  that  the  real  cause  of 
Jewish  persecution  is  political,  not  "social  emd  economic," 
as  Professor  Smith  maintains.  It  is  only  part  of  a  bold 
plan  on  the  part  of  Pan-Slavist  leaders  and  agitators  to 
rid  Russia  of  all  non-Slavonic  elements.  The  Jews,  while 
they  are  willing  to  become  Russians,  cannot  be  amalga- 
mated into  Slavs. 


THE  POLITICAL  ISSUES  OF  1892. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  confesses  in  the  Forum^ 
that  the  practice  of  prophesying  is  dangerous,  but  he  ven- 
tures to  make  a  few  political  predictions  as  to  party  issues 
for  1892,  explaining  that  these  "  issues  seem  probable  un- 
der existing  circumstances,"  but  adds  that  it  is  a  ** broad 
and  very  unsafe  assumption  that  those  conditions  will  not 
change  materially." 

THB  TARIF7  TO  BE  A   SUBSIDIARY  ISSUE. 

He  predicts  that  "the  dominant  issue  in  the  election  of 
1892  will  be  the  money  question,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
question  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver."  He  foresees  that 
"the  Democratic  editor  "  will  reply  tiiat  this  is  "a  Repub- 
lican idea  in  which  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought,  be- 
cause the  Republicans  desire  to  avoid  the  tariff  and  to 
bring  on  the  financial  issues."  In  answer  to  this  charge 
Mr.  Lodge  says  that  from  selfish  motives  the  Republicans 
would  prefer  to  make  the  tariff  the  ground  of  struggle 
because  a  year  hence  they  will  have  the  advantage  of 
being  on  the  offensive  instead  of  being  called  upon  as  in 
the  last  campaign  to  make  a  specific  defence  of  a  definite 
measure.    Before  the  1892  election  the  Democrats   will 
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have  formulated  their  tariff  views  in  a  platform  and  then 
the  positions  of  last  autumn  will  be  reversed.  The  Demo- 
crats will  be  compelled  to  defend  a  definite  measure,  while 
the  Republicans  can  attack  it  with  glittering  generalities. 
Tariff  is  an  old  question  which  since  the  foundation  of 
the  government  has  periodically  reappeared;  it  is  ^ an 
economic,  a  pocket  question,"  and  not  a  moral  one,  and 
it  has  always  yielded  in  the  face  of  more  urgent  issues, 
for  it  is  a  characteristic  of  American  political  camfMUgns 
that  the  parties  concentrate  their  forces  for  and  against 
some  one  great  leading  question  and  to  minimize  all  other 
questions  as  compared  with  this  one.  Is  there  at  present 
any  matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  thrust  into  the 
background  the  tariff  question,  and  to  make  itself  the 
definite  point  of  struggle?  Mr.  Lodge  thinks  that  the 
question  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  is  such. 

FREE  COINAGE  THE  DOMINANT  ISSUE. 

This  for  several  reasons.  The  recent  stringency  in  the 
money  market  has  increased  the  cry  for  ** cheaper  money.'' 
More  important  than  this  is  the  circumstance  that  this 
issue  has  become  the  ^test  question"  of  a  large  number  of 
voters  of  infinitely  varied  opinions  and  interests,  who  are, 
however,  bound  together  by  their  general  discontent  with 
existing  social  and  financial  conditions.  The  attitude  of 
the  two  great  parties  fa  the  last  election  is  significant  of 
the  same  course.  "The  Republicans  as  a  party  took  a 
position  of  resistance  to  free  coinage.  The  Democrats  as 
a  party  proved  themselves  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
to  be  friends  of  free  coinage.  Many  Democratic  leaders 
think  that  a  position  favorable  to  this  measure  will  enable 
them  to  elect  a  Democratic  President.  The  attitude  which 
circumstances  have  compelled  the  two  great  parties  to 
assume  with  relation  to  the  Farmers'  Alliance  points  to 
the  same  thing.  In  certain  sections  the  Farmers'  party 
overwhelmed  the  Republicans  and  have  hence  forced  them 
into  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  themselves,  while  in  other 
sections  it  has  gained  control  of  the  Democratic  party. 
The  Alliance  has  expressed  itself  in  no  uncertain  tones 
on  the  free  coinage  matter,  and  it  being  the  "  controlling 
ally"  of  the  Democrats,  they  must  yield  to  its  demands, 
whereas  it  will  be  easy  for  the  Republicans  to  defy  the 
Alliance  in  open  field.  And,  lastly,  future  events  will  in 
aU  probability,  have  the  same  determining  influence. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  next  Congress  will  pass  a 
free  coinage  bill,  and  there  is  less  doubt  that  President 
Harrison  will  veto  such  a  bill,  and  at  this  crisis  the  two 
parties  will  make  their  appeal  to  the  country.  For  these 
reasons  it  would  seem,  argues  Mr.  Lodge,  that  free  coinage 
will  be  the  issue  of  the  next  presidential  election. 

Next  to  this  will  be  the  tariff  question,  simplified  to  this 
extent,  that  it  will  be  a  mere  question  between  Free 
Trade  and  Protection,  stripped  of  the  hitherto  qualifying 
idea  of  reducing  he  surplus. 

Ballot  reform  and  civil  service  reform  will  doubtless 
constitute  minor  issues,  and  the  agitaton  concerning  the 
retriction  of  inmiigratiou  is  so  increasing  that  this  sub- 
ject may  as  early  as  1893  be  ripe  for  discussion. 

FREDERICK  DOUGLASS  ON  THE  RECENT  HAYTIAN 

NEGOTIATIONS. 
The  Hon.  Frederick  Douglass,  late  minister  to  Hayti, 
contributes  an  article  to  the  North  American  Review  in 
justification  of  his  connection  with  the  recent  unsuccessful 
negotiations  with  the  Haytian  government  for  a  United 
States  naval  station  at  the  Mole  St.  Nicholas.  The  charge 
made  against  him  that  he  wasted  a  whole  year  in  fruit- 
less negotiation,  and  allowed  favorable  opportunities  for 
obtaining  the  Mole  to  pass,  Mr.  Douglass  fiatly  denies.  He 
affirms  that  at  no  time  during  the  first  year  of  his  resi- 


dence in  H&jU  was  he  invested  with  any  authority  by  the 
United  States  government  to  negotiate  with  Hayti  for  a 
coaling  station  at  the  Mole.  Not  until  late  in  January, 
1891,  was  he  informed  that  he  was  to  have  any  connection 
with  the  negotiations,  and  then  the  part  assigned  to  him 
was  that  of  subordinate  to  Rear- Admiral  Gherardi. 

"  Our  first  conference  with  President  Hyppolite  and  his 
Foreign  Secretary  was  held,"  says  Mr. Douglass,  "at  the 
palace  at  Port  au  Prince  on  the  28th  of  January,  1891. 
At  this  conference,  which  was,  in  fact,  the  real  beginning 
of  the  negotiations  for  the  Mole  St.  Nicholas,  the  wishes  of 
our  government  were  made  known  to  the  government  of 
Hayti  by  Rear- Admiral  Gherardi;  and  I  must  do  him  the 
justice  to  say  that  he  stated  the  case  with  force  and  ability. 
If  anything  was  omitted  or  insisted  upon  calculated  to 
defeat  the  object  in  view,  this  defect  must  be  looked  for 
in  the  admiral's  address,  for  he  was  the  principal 
negotiator. 

"  Admiral  Gherardi  based  our  claims  for  this  concession 
upon  the  g^und  of  services  rendered  by  the  United 
States  to  the  Hyppolite  revolution.  He  claimed  it  also  on 
the  ground  of  promises  made  to  our  government  by  Hyp- 
polite and  Firmin  through  their  agents  while  the  revolu- 
tion was  in  progress,  and  affirmed  that  but  for  the  support 
of  our  government  the  revolution  would  have  failed.  I 
supplemented  his  remarks,  not  in  opposition  to  his  views, 
but  with  the  intention  of  impressing  the  government  of 
Hayti  with  the  idea  that  the  concession  asked  for  was  in 
the  line  of  good  neighborhood  and  advanced  civilization, 
and  in  every  way  consistent  with  the  autonomy  of  Hayti; 
urging  that  the  concession  would  be  a  source  of  strength 
rather  than  of  weakness  to  the  Haytian  government;  that 
national  isolation  was  a  policy  of  the  past;  that  the  neces- 
sity for  it  in  Hayti,  for  which  there  was  an  apology  at  the 
commencement  of  her  existence,  no  longer  exists;  that 
her  relation  to  the  world  and  that  of  the  world  to  her 
are  not  what  they  were  when  her  independence  was 
achieved;  that  her  true  policy  now  is  to  touch  the  world 
at  all  points  that  make  for  civilization  and  commerce; 
and  that,  instead  of  asking  in  alarm  what  will  happen  if 
a  naval  station  be  conceded  to  the  United  States,  it  should 
ask,  *What  will  happen  if  such  a  naval  station  be  not 
concededf  " 

In  reply.  Secretary  Firmin  denies,  says  Mr.  Douglass, 
that  any  promises  or  pledges  relating  to  the  Mole  had  been 
made  by  either  him  or  JVesident  Hyppolite  to  the  United 
States  government.  He  admitted  that  the  offer  of  certain 
advantages  had  been  made  to  our  government,  but  held 
that  this  offer  had  not  at  the  time  been  accepted.  "  This 
position  of  Mr.  Firmin,"  continues  Mr.  Douglass,  "was 
resisted  by  Admiral  Gherardi,  who  contended  with  much 
force  that,  while  there  was  no  formal  agreement  consum- 
mated between  the  two  governments,  Hayti  was  never- 
theless morally  bound,  since  the  assistance  for  which  she 
asked  had  made  Hyppolite  President  of  Hayti.  With- 
out intending  to  break  the  force  of  the  admiral's  conten- 
tion at  this  point,  I  plainly  saw  the  indefensible  attitude  in 
which  he  was  placing  the  government  of  the  United  States 
in  presenting  our  government  as  interfering  by  its  navy 
with  the  affairs  of  a  neighboring  country,  covertly  assisting 
in  putting  down  one  government  and  setting  up  another; 
and  I  therefore  adhered  to  the  grounds  upon  which  I 
based  our  demand  for  a  coaling  station  at  the  Mole.  I 
spoke  in  the  interest  and  in  support  of  the  honor  of  the 
United  States.  It  did  not  strike  me  that  what  was  claimed 
by  Admiral  Gherardi  to  have  been  done— though  I  did 
not  say  as  much— is  the  work  for  which  the  United  States 
navy  is  equipped,  manned,  and  supported  by  the  American 
people." 
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HOW  LARGE  A  MAJORITY  SHALL  I  GET  ? 
A  Calculation  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 

In  the  Nhieteenth  Century  for  September  Mr.  Gladstone 
discusses  the  question  of  what  will  be  the  Home  Rule  ma- 
jority in  the  next  House  of  Commons,  from  the  data  sup- 
plied by  the  by-elections  of  this  parliament.  He  reminds 
us  that  in  November,  1878,  on  similar  data,  he  calculated 
that  the  Liberal  majority  of  1880  would  be  from  56  to  76. 
When  the  election  came,  it  was  proved  that  he  had  un- 
derestimated his  majority,  which  rose  to  115.  Without 
claiming  that  he  has  underestimated  his  figures  as  much 
to-day,  he  subjects  the  89  by-elections  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  present  parliament  to  four  different  methods 
by  which  their  political  significance  can  be  estimated. 
These  methods  are  all  applied  to  Great  Britain  alone.  The 
first  is  by  comparing  results  of  the  by-elections  solely 
with  the  results  of  the  elections  of  1886  in  the  same  con- 
stituencies. By  this  method  the  Liberal  majority  for 
Great  Britain  in  1892  will  be  46.  By  another  computa- 
tion on  the  same  basis,  by  getting  rid  of  the  inconvenient 
fraction  he  raises  the  figure  to  53.  But  by  a  third  method, 
in  which  the  standard  of  comparison  is  the  result  in  these 
constituencies  arrived  at  in  the  g^eral  election  of  1885,  he 
makes  the  probable  British  majority  at  85.  His  fourth 
criterion  is  the  aggregate  superiority  at  the  polls,  which 
would  bring  the  figures  of  the  probable  majority  up  to 
97.  To  this  solid  working  majority,  varying  from  46  to 
97  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  must  be  added  the 
certain  Home  Rule  majority  in  Ireland.  At  present  that 
majority  is  67,  but  supposing  it  only  a  net  50  in  the 
representation  of  Ireland,  then  the  Home  Rule  majority 
in  the  next  parliament  will  be  96  or  147.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
of  course,  goes  into  particulars  with  his  figures,  and  any 
one  who  demurs  to  the  justice  of  his  conclusions  will  find 
that  he  has  his  work  set  to  answer  them.  Considering  the 
condition  of  the  Midlands,  and  the  fact  that  many  con- 
stituencies were  not  contested  in  1886,  it  would  be  unsafe 
to  predict  that  the  Liberal  majority  in  1892  will  be  much 
over  120  votes,  but  that  it  will  be  over  100,  supposing  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  Uves  and  that  the  baneful  shadow  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt  is  kept  well  out  of  sight,  is  about  as 
certain  as  any  electoral  prophecy  that  has  ever  been  made. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  figures  are  worth  while  quoting.  The 
total  number  of  by-elections  from  the  end  of  August, 
1886,  to  the  end  of  August,  this  yefir,  excluding  Lewisham, 
the  result  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  receive  in  lime, 
is  123,  25  of  which  occurred  in  Ireland,  and  in  nine  of  the 
constituencies  there  were  two  by-elections.  This  leaves 
Mr.  Gladstone  89  constituencies  which  in  1886  returned  62 
Unionists  cmd  27  Home  Rulers ;  in  1885,  45  were  Liberal 
and  44  Tory.  Through  the  by-elections,  the  constitu- 
encies have  been  brought  back  exactly  to  the  figures  of 
1885 — that  is  to  say,  the  62  Unionists  have  fallen  to  44  and 
the  27  Home  Rulers  have  increased  to  45.  Ministers, 
therefore,  have  lost  two-sovenths  of  their  seats  in  Great 
Britain  since  the  general  election.  As  they  hold  389  seats 
altogether,  they  stand  to  lose,  if  the  analogy  of  the 
by-elections  holds  good,  at  the  general  election,  107 
seats,  which  will  give  the  Liberals  a  majority  of  46.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  second  method  of  calculating  i:^  based  on  the 
rule  of  three  sum.  If  89  seats  give  the  Liberals  a  gain  of 
18,  how  much  will  the  567  give  them?  Answer,  114;  in 
that  case  the  Liberals  will  have  a  majority  of  53.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  method  of  calculating  from  the  total  polls  is 
somewhat  curious.  The  aggregate  polled  by  the  Unionists 
in  1886  was  75,182 — this  gives  them  a  majority  of  175;  the 
Liberals  on  the  89  elections  had  a  majority  of  10,916 
votes.     If  the  electors  poll  at  the  general  election  as  they 


have  polled  at  the  by-elections  all  down  the  line,  instead 
of  there  being  a  majority  of  75,000  for  the  Unionists  there 
will  be  a  majority  of  68,501  for  the  Liberals.  If  a  major- 
ity of  75,182  gives  the  Tories  a  majority  of  175,  what  will 
the  majority  of  68,501  give  to  the  Liberals?  Answer,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  of  three  sum,  157.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
however,  thinks  that  there  will  be  a  total  of  63  tmcon- 
tested  seats  for  the  Unionists  at  the  general  election.  De- 
ducting these  63  seats  from  the  Liberal  majority  of  157, 
he  arrives  at  his  majority  of  97.  Mr.  Gladstone  claims 
that  each  of  his  calculations  is  like  a  separate  strand  of  a 
rope — ^no  one  singly  may  be  able  to  bear  the  stress,  but 
when  taken  as  a  whole  they  come  as  near  to  demonstration 
as  the  subject-matter  will  allow. 


THE  COURT  OF  CONCILIATION. 

A  Unique  Tribunal  of  Justice. 

Who  has  not  often  thought,  unless,  perhaps,  he  be  of 
the  legal  profession,  if  there  were  not  some  way  to  avoid 
the  exasperating  delays  of  justice  from  1^^  technicalities 
and  quibbles,  the  sacrifice  of  fortune  and  happiness  to 
the  pride  of  "■  fighting  out "  trivial  Utigations,  and  the  end- 
less miseries  of  "going  to  law,"  which  are  indeed  an  ill 
wind  to  every  one  except  the  lawyers ;  and  the  legal  ele- 
ment benefited  is  not  often  that  which  we  should  wish  to 
encourage.  "  Jamdyce  vs.  Jamdyce  "  is  perhaps  no  longer 
possible,  but  there  is  abundant  room  still  for  the  delight- 
ful method  of  settling  civil  cases  at  law  which  Nicolay 
Grevstad  describes  under  the  title  "  Courts  of  Concilia- 
tion," in  the  September  AtlanfAc.  One  only  feels  that 
the  system  is  too  entirely  easy  and  simple  and  gt>od  to 
be  true. 

In  Norway,  "every  city,  every  village  containing  at 
least  twenty  families,  and  every  parish,  constitutes  a  sepa- 
rate *  district  of  conciliation.'  The  districts  are  small,  in 
order  to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  the  parties  to 
attend  the  courts,  as  personal  attendance  is  the  main 
feature  of  the  proceedings.  The  court,  or  commission,  as 
the  statute  styles  it,  is  made  up  of  two  members,  one  of 
whom  acts  as  chairman  and  clerk.  These  officials  are 
chosen  for  a  term  of  three  years  at  a  special  election,  by 
the  voters  of  the  district,  from  among  three  men  nomi- 
nated by  the  city  or  the  parish  council.  Only  men  above 
twenty -five  years  of  age  are  eligible,  and  the  law  ex- 
pressly provides  that  only  *good'  men  may  be  placed  in 
nomination  The  court  meets  at  a  certain  place,  day,  and 
hour,  every  week  in  the  cities,  and  every  month  in  the 
country  districts  It  is  not  public.  The  proceedings  are 
carried  on  with  closed  doors,  and  the  commissioners  are 
bound  to  secrecy.  Nothing  of  what  transpires  is  per- 
mitted to  reach  the  outside  world.  Admissions  or  conces- 
sions made  by  one  party  cannot  be  used  against  him  by 
his  adversary  if  the  case  should  come  up  for  trial  in  the 
regular  courts.  But  a  party  willing  to  settle  before  the 
commissioners  is  entitled  to  a  certificate  to  that  effect.  ** 

Before  this  informal  tribimal  all  parties  to  civil  or  pri- 
vate cases  must  appear.  Failure  to  answer  in  person — 
except  in  specially  prescribed  cases,  when  a  representa- 
tive, other  than  a  lawyer,  is  allowed — is  pimished  by  the 
obligation  to  pay  all  costs  of  the  formal  triad  subsequent, 
whatever  be  its  decision.  This  has  proved  entirely  ade- 
quate to  insure  attendance.  A  fee  of  twenty-five  cents 
ch^ged  the  plaintiff  for  issuing  the  summons,  and  a  sec- 
ond of  fifty  cents  in  case  of  a  conciliation,  are  all  the 
costs  possible. 

The  office  of  commissioner  has  come  to  be  one  of  great 
honor,  and  the  best  men  in  the  country  are  selected,  nor 
have  the  "courts  "  been  allowed  to  come  into  "politics." 
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Truly f  it  must  be  an  instructive  and  a  noble  sight  to  see 
this  little  tribunal— the  two  ^good"  men  of  the  district— 
take  into  hand  with  ready  tact  and  impartial  wisdom  and 
human  sympathy  the  hot  and  vengeful  contestants  at  feud 
and  quietly  tallr  them  out  of  their  *'cape  and  bells  ^'  of 
angry  pride. 

''The  influence  of  the  court  of  conciliation  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  a  legal  controversy  while  it  is  yet  possible 
to  bridge  the  chasm  by  peaceable  means.  The  injured 
party  has  made  up  his  mind  to  seek  redress,  but  before  he 
can  rush  into  court  he  must  pass  through  the  gates  of 
peace.  Here  the  contestants  meet  without  lawyers  to 
gpur  them  on  and  obscure  the  issue  by  legal  verbiage. 
Each  tells  his  own  story  in  his  own  language,  and  in  a 
plain,  common-sense  way.  With  the  statements  of  both 
parties  before  them,  the  judges  reduce  the  differences  to 
their  true  proportions,  emphasize  the  uncertainty  and  ez- 
pensiveness  of  litigation,  and  endeavor  to  make  it  plain 
to  the  contestants  that  each,  by  a  comparatively  Insig- 
niflcant  concession,  can  have  the  matter  adjusted  at  once, 
save  a  large  amount  in  coiuts'  and  lawyers*  fees,  and,  in 
fact,  gain  more  than  he  would  obtain  even  in  court.** 
The  writer  makes  the  remarkable  statement  that  seventy' 
jive  out  of  every  hundred  cases  are  peaceably  adjusted 
in  the  courts  of  conciliation. 

Curiously,  this  ideal  method  of  handling  that  most  dif- 
ficult of  subjects— human  nature — is  part  of  the  machine 
of  paternal  government,  and  was  founded  by  a  royal 
edict  in  1795  and  1797. 

**  In  Norway  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  comer-stones  of 
the  national  system  of  justice,  and  it  is  not  an  ezaggera- 
tion  to  say  that  any  attempt  to  abolish  it  would  provoke 
a  revolution.** 


POSTAL  BANKS. 

'*When  Austria  established  its  postal  savings-bank  in 
1882,  a  regular  check  and  clearing  system  was  made  a 
feature  thereof.  This,  offering  substantially  the  same 
convenience  as  our  ordinary  private  or  national  banks  in 
this  country,  together  with  the  additional  advantages  of 
absolute  security  of  deposits,  and  checks  good  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  has  become  enormously  popular  with  the 
mercantile  public,  so  that  the  regular  banking  department 
has  quite  overshadowed  the  savings  department,  impor- 
tant as  the  latter  is.  Every  post-office  in  Austria,  there- 
fore,  has  the  function  both  of  a  savings-bank  and  a  bank 
of  deposit.** 

Some  plan  for  American  postal-banks,  based  on  the 
Austrian  plan,  is  the  plea  of  Mr.  Sylvester  Bazter*s  article 
in  September  Arena.  He  sets  forUi  the  various  objections 
to  our  present  system  of  national  banks,  and  makes  de- 
mand especially  for  some  bank  which  will  make  the 
depo8itor*s  interests  as  safe  as  is  the  security  of  the  circulat- 
ing medium,  and  he  thinks  that  the  remedy  for  the  fault 
is  to  be  found  in  the  system  of  postal- banks.  He  would 
not  have  interests  paid  on  deposits,  as  is  done  in  Austria, 
because  he  does  not  consider  this  necessary,  the  additional 
security  and  convenience  of  such  a  system  being  sufficient 
to  induce  depositors  to  employ  it ;  but  an  interest  on  de- 
posit savings  he  thinks  desirable.  Postmaster-General 
Wanamaker  has  prepared  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
such  a  system,  in  which  it  is  provided  that  the  interest 
paid  on  savings  shall  be  2.4  percent.,  and  Mr.  Baxter 
thinks  that  the  proceeds  should  go  to  the  improvement 
of  public  buildings  and  perfecting  of  the  postal  »ervice. 

Taxation  might  be  reduced  by  the  government  utilizing 
the  vast  deposits  for  its  expenses. 

Possibly  objections  may  arise  on  the  grounds  that  it 
would  be  bad  business  policy  for  the  government  to  pay 


2.4  per  cent,  on  deposits,  when  it  is  all  the  time  lending 
money  at  two  per  cent.,  but  by  striking  an  average  be- 
tween the  savings  on  which  the  interest  is  paid  and  the 
regular  deposits  on  which  nothing  is  paid,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  found  that  the  government  is  really  paying  con- 
siderably less  than  two  per  cent,  ou  all  deposits. 

By  keeping  this  large  amount  of  money  in  circulation, 
the  general  rate  of  interest  would  almost  certainly  be 
lowered. 

A  PLEA  FOR  RAILWAY  CONSOLIDATION. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington,  President  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  finds  in  railway  consolidation  a  remedy 
for  "  rate  wars  **  and  the  demoralization  that  results  from 
"rate  cutting.'*  In  the  North  American  Review  for  Sep- 
tember he  maintains  that  the  consolidation  of  all  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country  into  one  grand  system  would  reduce 
the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  minimum,  which  would 
in  turn  admit  of  the  lowest  possible  rates  to  shippers  and 
passengers.  Above  all,  consolidation  would  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  Inter-State  Commerce  regulation,  which, 
Mr.  Huntington  complains,  unjustly  interferes  with  rail- 
road corporations  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights,  based 
upon  the  most  obvious  rules  of  business.  There  would  be, 
ho  says,  "  uo  longer  any  necessity  of  charging  more  for  a 
short  than  for  a  long  haul,  except  where  water  f-ompe- 
tition  existed^  as  the  crossing  of  railroads  at  various 
points  would  hav<*  no  further  effect  upon  rate  schedules. 
The  raising  of  rates  at  non -competing  points  is  one  of  the 
things  done  by  railroads  which  it  is  hard  to  explain  to 
the  satisfaction  of  those  who  buy  transportation;  but  it 
will  continue  to  be  done  as  lung  as  railroads  are  controlled 
by  scattered  interests,  and  neither  agreements  nor  laws 
will  entirely  prevent  it.  If,  oo  the  contrary,  all  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country  were  held  in  Joint  ownership  they 
would  need  much  less  rolling  stock  than  is  now  required, 
as  the  great  staple  crops  of  the  country  are  moved  at  dif 
ferent  seasons  of  the  year,  and  cars  and  locomotives  oould 
be  transferred  from  one  section  to  another  as  needed,  thus 
saving  a  large  amount  of  capital  which  otherwise,  for 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  would  be  idle.** 

By  lowering  the  cost  of  transportation,  consolidation 
would  also  ettend  the  margin  of  cultivation.  A  market 
would  be  opened  for  products  which  with  the  present  high 
freight  rates  cannot  now  be  raised  profitably.  Mr. 
Huntington  suggests  that  the  shares  or  bonds  of  the  united 
railroads  would  serve  as  a  substitute  for  government  bonds 
as  they  are  called  in  and  cancelled.  He  treats  lightly  the 
one  great  objection  to  consolidation,  namely,  that  rail- 
roads relieved  from  the  regulation  of  competition  would 
trample  on  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  judicial  depart- 
ment of  the  government,  he  asserts,  can  be  depended  upon 
to  stand  between  the  rights  of  the  many  and  the  few. 


COUNTRY  ROADS  AND  HIGHWAYS. 

In  LippineotVs  for  September  John  Gilmer  Speed  speaks 
feelingly,  in  "Country  Roads  and  Highways,  *  of  the 
consimmiate  stupidity  and  neglect  which  Americans  have 
shown  in  treating  this  very  important  subject.  Truly  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  any  one  more  common  instance  of 
the  recklessness  and  want  of  foresight,  fostered  by  the 
peculiar  rapidity  of  our  evolution  into  a  great  nation, 
than  is  seen  in  the  state  of  the  highways  in  numerous  por- 
tions of  the  United  States.  Tu  be  sure,  before  we  ha«l 
time  to  perf  jct  the  highway  for  commercial  travel  we 
had  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Speed  goes  so  far  as  to  bay  that  our  wretched 
country  roads  are  the  '*  chief  cause  of  the  lack  of  pros- 
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perity  among  ftur  fanners.  They  have  never  had  good 
roads,  nor  did  their  fathers  and  grandfathers. 

"Fortunately,  however,  many  of  the  best  and  most 
active  men  in  the  country  are  keenly  alive  to  tiie  im- 
portance of  improving  our  country  roads,  and  in  several 
States  such  laws  have  been  passed  as  will  enable  any  en- 
terprising county  to  build  good  hard  macadam  or  Telford 

roads In  several  States  an  effort  is  being  made  to 

have  each  State  build  the  roads  in  the  first  place,  and,  for 
a  time,  at  least,  maintain  them.  The  Governor  of  New 
York  and  the  strong  state  society  devoted  to  road  im- 
provement are  in  favor  of  the  State  building  two  roads 
across  each  county,  and  the  governor  in  his  recent  mes- 
sage advocates  the  creation  of  a  public  state  debt  for  this 
purpose.'* 

Several  other  States  have  shown  some  activity  and  inter- 
est in  the  better  control  of  roads,  and  It  would  seem  that 
there  are  hopes  that  we  shall  not  be  stuck  in  the  mud  for 
ever.  Mr.  Speed  gives  a  description  of  the  method  of  road 
Improvement  in  his  own  New  Jersey  township,  which  is 
pretty  nearly  typical.  "  When  the  farmers  have  finished 
their  spring  ploughing  and  planting,  they  go  out  on  a 
kind  of  picnic  frolic  on  the  road.  They  plough  up  the 
grass  along  the  side  of  the  road  and  put  the  sods  and  the 
muck  from  the  litches  into  the  centre  of  the  road,  and 
very  carefully  throw  all  the  small  stones  up  against 
the  fences  on  either  side.  I  need  not  tell  what  the  conse- 
quence of  this  is.  When  the  weather  is  wet  the  roads  are 
six  inches  deep  with  a  heavy  and  adhesive  mud;  when  the 
weather  is  dry,  as  it  ij»  apt  to  be  in  summer,  the  roads 
are  fetlock  deep  in  dust." 

One  of  the  more  comprehensive  schemes  for  reform  in 
the  building  and  management  of  roads  has  been  put 
forward  by  the  engineer  and  inventor,  General  Boy 
Armstrong.  He  proposes  that  the  United  States  govern- 
ment shall  ai«ist  the  States  in  the  construction  of  elaborate 
systems  of  high  way -i.  The  money  is  to  be  obtained  by 
loans  to  the  States  at  a  small  rate  of  interest. 


Can  railway  fares  be  cheapened  in  ENGLAND? 

By  Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  article  in  the  Nineteenth 
Cc^^ury  for  September  on  "Railway  Passenger  Fares,''  in 
which  Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth  discusses  the  possibility  of  Eng- 
land following  the  example  of  Himgary  in  reducing  her 
railway  fares.  He  examines  the  zone  system  and  thinks  it 
could  not  be  applied  to  England.  The  real  significance  of 
the  Hungarian  reform  is  not  the  issue  of  tickets  by  zones, 
but  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  tickets,  and  this  has  led 
to  a  widespread  movement  in  the  same  diri^ctiou  through- 
out the  civilised  world. 

^*  Hungary  has  fired  the  match,  and  the  train  has  explod- 
ed all  over  Europe.  Roumania  has  followed  suit.  Aus- 
tria has  adopted  a  modification  of  the  Hungarian  system, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Kreuzer  tariff,  but  involving 
even  more  sweeping  reductions  from  the  old  fares  than  its 
predecessor.  Russia  is  said  to  be  on  the  eve  of  moving  in 
the  same  direction :  in  the  Swedish  and  Dutch  parliaments 
there  have  been  animated  debates  on  the  subject,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Hungarian  system  with  some  modifications 
is  exi)ected  before  long.  The  Prussian  Ministry  of  Rail- 
ways has  circulated  throughout  the  kingdom  a  project  of 
reform  involving  very  large  concessions  in  passenger  fares, 
which,  however,  has  been  received  in  some  quarters  with 
outspoken  disapproval,  on  the  express  g^und  that  the 
concessions  do  not  g^  far  enough.  The  French  govern- 
ment b  negotiating  with  the  great  railway  companies  for 
a  reduction  of  about  30  per  cent,  in  the  third-class  passen- 
ger fares,  in  return  for  tne  abandonment  of  souio  portion 


of  the  very  heavy  taxes  to  which  the  companies  are  at 
present  liable.'' 

The  following  is  the  German  official  statement  as  to  the 
comparative  costliness  of  third-class  travelling  in  the  vari- 
ous countries  of  the  world :  "  The  price  at  which  it  is 
possible  to  travel  third  class  ranges  downwards  (I  leave 
the  figures  in  their  German  form,  as  the  ratio  between 
them  is  the  only  point  of  importance  for  our  present  pur- 
pose) from  .5.5  pfennigs  per  kilometre  in  England  and 
4.52  in  France  to  4.25  in  Holland,  4.16  in  Switzerland, 
4.07  in  Italy,  and  3.92  in  Sweden.  It  varies  from  4.67 
to  3.0  on  the  various  German  railways.  It  is  3.24  in  Hun- 
gary, 3.0  in  Belgium,  2.81  in  Russia,  and  finally  falls  to 
2.0  in  Austria;  while  in  North  Germany  there  are  fourth- 
class  fares,  ranging  from  2. 5  in  Oldenburg  to  2.0  in  Prussia, 
Saxony,  and  Hesse,  for  carriages  without  seats,  tliat  are 
made  use  of  on  occasion  for  the  conveyance  of  cattle." 

Mr.  Acworth  points  out  that,  measured  by  the  wages,  a 
penny  a  mile  is  cheaper  in  England  than  a  fifth  of  a  penny 
a  mile,  which  is  all  that  is  charged  in  India.  He  does  not 
think  that  fares  could  be  much  reduced  in  England,  for  the 
reason  that  no  reduction  of  fares  would  fill  up  the  carriages 
that  are  now  run  empty.  What  it  would  do  would  be  to 
overcrowd  the  carriages  which  are  already  full.  All  busi- 
ness people  wish  to  ^o  to  London  in  the  morning  and  re- 
turn at  night.  To  reduce  the  fare  would  simply  overcrowd 
the  morning  trains  in  and  the  evening  out.  It  would  not 
fill  the  empty  carriages  out  from  London  in  the  morning 
or  the  empty  trains  to  Loudon  in  the  evening.  All  that 
the  cheapening  of  fares  would  do  would  be  to  increase  the 
congestion  of  traffic  which  already  exists,  necessitating 
more  station  accommodation  and  duplication  of  the  line 
where  property  is  the  dearest  and  most  difficult  to  obtain. 
Hence  as  a  financial  operation  Mr.  Acworth  does  not  think 
the  railways  could  materially  reduce  their  fares  all  round 
and  continue  to  pay  a  dividend.  His  only  suggestion  is 
that  local  authorities  should  cease  to  levy  rates  on  railway 
property,  exacting  in  return  for  this  forbearance  greater 
facilities  and  cheaper  rates  fr»r  tne  conveyance  of  popula- 
tion from  the  centres  of  towns  to  the  country  outside. 
Mr.  Acworth  is  somewhat  of  an  optimist,  but  his  paper  is 
very  intelligently  put  together,  and.  although  compacted 
full  of  facts  and  figures,  has  sufficient  thought  in  it  to  pre- 
vent the  information  degenerating  into  a  mere  babel  of 
statistics. 


AN   EXAMINATION    OF    THE   POPE'S    ENCYCLICAL. 

Bir.  Thomas  B.Preston,  in  the  September  number  of  the 
Arma^  points  out  some  alleged  fallacies  in  the  Pope's 
recent  encyclical  lettor. 

That  which  His  Holiness  terms  a  ^  spirit  of  revolutionary 
change"  brought  on  by  "a  general  moral  deterioration,'' 
is  rather  an  evolutionary  change,  and  the  moral  deteriora- 
tion is,  in  Mr.  Preston's  words,  **due  to  the  efforts  of 
reactionary  politicians  and  churchmen,  who  aim  to  retain 
for  the  classes  all  the  constantly  increasing  wealth  pro- 
ducing power  of  the  world,  keeping  the  masses  down  to 
the  same  bare  level  of  subsistence  as  formerly,  while 
their  capacity  for  enjoyment  has  been  vastly  enlarged 
through  the  increased  general  average  of  civilization  and 
refinement." 

The  Pope  complains  that  **  public  institutions  and  the 
laws  have  repudiated  the  ancient  religion."  **But."  asks 
Mr.  Preston,  '*  Is  not  this  repudiation  In  large  part  due  to 
the  refusal  of  the  ministers  of  the  ancient  religion  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  new  conditions  in  the  world's 
history,  so  that  with  the  g^wth  of  modem  civiliEation 
the  world  has  moved  more  rapidly  than  the  Church,  and 
the  latter  has  become  disaociatea  from  the  masses,  chiefly 
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owing  to  the  ignorance  and  intense  conservatism  of  her 
nilers  and  their  entirely  unnecessary  distrust  of  the  dis- 
coveriee  of  science  ?" 

The  Pope,  however,  is  able  to  see  the  misery  and 
wretchedness  of  the  poor,  and  Mr.  Preston  thinks  that 
charity  in  its  true  sense,  a  sense  in  which  Pope  Leo  him- 
self often  understands  it,  could  have  alleviated  this  con- 
dition ;  but  when  the  Churches  charity  came  to  be  alms- 
giving and  ceased  to  be  justice  it  failed  to  do  its  work  and 
the  world  rebelled. 

The  Pope  is  strongly  biased  towards  individualism,  but 
fails  to  see  that  individualism,  which  depends  upon  equal- 
ity of  opportunity,  is  destroyed  as  soon  as  the  idea  of  mo- 
nopoly enters. 

His  arguments  against  socialism  are  weakened  by  his 
want  of  a  logical  conception  of  what  constitutes  owner- 
ship. "  He  shows  in  more  than  one  place  that  he  believes 
private  property  to  be  only  the  result  of  human  labor; 
but  when  he  comes  to  apply  his  ideas  he  admits  of  its  ex- 
tension to  land  6uid  other  monopolies,  without  realizing 
that  because  such  monopolies  are  not  the  creation  of  hu- 
man labor,  they  cannot  therefore  be  rightfully  considered 
as  private  property." 

The  Pope  upholds  the  natural  law  of  labor,  for  he  asserts 
that  the  laborer  has  a  right  to  the  proceeds  of  his  labor, 
but  he  falls  into  many  economic  blunders  by  his  failure  to 
distinguish  between  possession  and  ownership.  ^The 
workman  on  land  must  have  ownership  of  those  things  he 
has  produced,  and  hence  must  have  exclusive  possession 
of  that  -part  of  the  earth  which  he  tills.  But  this  is  not 
ownership.  Some  human  subsistence,  as  the  Pope  says, 
is  derived  from  labor  on  one^s  own  land.  Some  human 
subsistence  is  derived  from  laborious  industry  on  the  Icmd 
of  others.  And — what  the  Pope  seems  to  ignore — some 
human  subsistence  is  derived  by  owning  land  and  letting 
others  work  upon  it,  taking  from  them  part  of  the  fruits 
of  their  labor  in  exchange  for  the  mere  permission  to  labor. 
By  no  construction  can  such  ownership  be  classed  as  a 
laborious  industry." 

^^More  than  all,  does  he  forget  that  what  labor  needs 
is  not  the  protecting  arm  of  Church  or  State,  but  equal 
opportunity  andithe  fullest  possible  freedom  of  access  to 
T^ature^s  bounties.  Make  monopoly  by  taxation  loosen  her 
grip  upon  the  earth,  and  labor  would  have  abimdant 
opportunity  for  all  time  to  come,  without  the  necessity 
for  paternal  socialistic  tinkering  on  the  part  of  edth^ 
State  or  Church." 


WHY  NOT  NATIONALIZE  THE  CATHEDRALS? 
A  Socialist  Journalist's  Ideal. 

Mr.  Massingham,  in  the  Contemporary  for  September, 
puts  in  a  plea  for  what  he  calls  the  **  Nationalization  of 
the  Cathedrals."  He  points  out,  truly  enough,  thaf  dises- 
tablishment "  has,  for  the  present,  somewhat  lost  ground. 

THB  DECADENCS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

^Disestablishment  as  a  party  watchword  has  largely 
lost  its  magic,  and  if  the  Church  had  with'n  her  the  seeds 
of  a  genuinely  recuperative  movement  she  might  safely 
have  been  given  another  half -century's  life.  But  this  is 
precisely  what  she  will  not  and  cannot  show,  not  so  much 
through  any  inherent  vice  of  her  own,  as  because  the 
stream  of  modem  tendency  is  more  and  more  bent  to 
sweep  all  fertilizing  influences  from  her  ancient  walls.  In 
the  Middle  Ages,  at  all  events,  the  Church  had  a  monopoly 
of  culture,  and  a  directing  hand  in  all  the  prog^reasive 
movements  of  the  times,  political,  social,  intellectual. 

^  To-day  the  teaching  of  the  chief  branches  of  modem 
learning,  civil  law,  moral  philosophy,  chemistry,  astron- 


omy, anatomy,  modem  history,  botany,  biology,  and  nat- 
ural history,  which  in  1843  was  the  absolute  monopoly  of 
the  Church,  is  entirely  confined  to  laymen.  To  take  one 
great  subject,  I  may  mention  that  in  all  England  and 
Wales  there  are  fourteen  professors  of  history  attached 
to  the  universities  of  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  tiondon, 
and  the  various  University  Colleges.  Only  two  of  these 
—viz..  Professor  Boase  and  Professor  Bright— are  clergy- 
men. Here,  then,  is  signal  proof  that  the  Establishment 
has  long  ago  ceased  to  control  the  springs  of  national 
culture.  If,  in  the  very  seat  and  centre  of  her  age-long 
authority,  die  has  seen  position  after  position,  involving 
the  most  precious  and  the  most  coveted  educational  pow- 
ers, wrested  from  her  hands,  what  answer  are  we  likely 
to  get  when  we  ask  who  are  the  men  who  administer  her 
dioceses,  control  her  cathedrals,  fill  her  pulpits,  and  spread 
her  doctrines  and  her  ritual  in  foreign  lands?  It  is  not 
simply  that  the  Anselms,  the  Beckets,  and  the  Butlers 
have  gone  and  left  no  successors.  The  Church  has  largely 
lost  her  able  administrators,  her  scholars,  and  her  thinkers, 
as  well  as  her  statesmen,  her  poets,  her  saints^  and  her 
heroes.'* 

'      HOW  TO  MEND  MATTERS. 

By  way  of  helping  the  Church  back  to  its  old  position, 
he  suggests  that  the  evil  of  an  illiterate  clergy  in  posses- 
sion of  the  sinecures  of  the  Church  is  to  be  remedied,  not 
by  relaxing,  but  by  modifying,  the  control  of  the  state. 
He  calculates  that  the  Deans  of  the  Cathedrals  have  an 
income  of  £35,000  a  year,  and  the  Canons  £77,000,  making 
a  total  of  over  £100,000  a  year,  which  is  available  for 
utilization  in  other  directions.    He  says : 

"  Why,  then,  should  not  the  nation  be  restored  to  its  share 
in  the  rich  endowments  of  leisure  which  the  Church  has 
accumulated,  and  which  she  cannot  wisely  use?  In  other 
words,  why  should  we  not  have  laymen  deans  at  Norwich 
or  Canterbury,  as  well  as  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Col- 
leges, and  laymen  canons  of  distinction  in  literature,  in 
art,  in  science,  in  travel,  and  in  philosophy,  to  fill  the 
places  of  the  University  passmen  who  now  crowd  our 
cathedral  stalls. 

"  Historically  the  change  would  not  be  in  any  way  an 
abrupt  departure;  it  would  rather  be  a  reversion  to  older 
usage,  as  well  as  a  distinct  revival  of  the  earlier  notion  of 
the  Church  as  a  meeting-place  and  centre  of  local  and 
secular  business.  Indeed,  a  fairly  long  list  might  be  made 
of  laymen  who  have  actually  been  deans  and  canons  of 
cathedral  churches  in  England  and  Ireland  during  the  last 
300  years." 

CANON   BUCKLE  OF  WESTMINSTER  AND    PRINTING   HOUSE 

SQUARE. 

"It  is  surely  not  extravagant  to  forecast  the  time  when 
a  Huxley,  a  Tyndall,  a  Tennyson,  a  Stainer,  a  Sullivan, 
or  a  Lecky  would  be  deemed  not  unworthy  occupants  of 
a  stall  or  a  deanery.  A  canonry  of  Westminster  might 
even  be  attached  to  the  blue-ribbon  of  journalism,  the 
editorship  of  the  Times^  as  well  as  to  the  passman  from 
Oxford,  the  fussy  partisan,  or  the  obscure  writer  of  half 
a  dozen  sermons  which  nobody  reads.  If  this  plan  to 
revive  our  cathedrals  be  carried  out,  no  revolutionary 
change  need  at  once  be  contemplated  in  the  ritual  or  doc- 
trine of  the  Church.  The  s^^ces  might  go  on  as  be- 
fore, under  the  superintendence  of  the  minor  canons.  As 
for  the  duties  now  attaching  to  the  deans  and  canons,  they 
might  very  well  be  discharged  by  laymen— including  the 
preaching  of  sermons.  The  late  Mr. T.H.Green,  layman 
as  he  was,  successfully  asserted  his  right  to  preach  at  Ox- 
ford, and  his  sermons  are  rich  contributions  to  latter-day 
theology.  What  cathedral  would  not  have  beeen  dignified 
by  the  presence  in  its  pulpit  of  the  great  Dr.  Martineau,  of 
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Vnt\y\0,  of  VntHiUy,  of  Darwin,  or  of  Mr.  Olnditone?  In 
fftilKKlml  t<iwn«  tho  Umo  of  provtadul  Ufa  would  be  Im- 
uwum^\y  wwwTtiniwl  and  Mtrmigtbenad  by  the  practical  mu- 
iil(l|»ttllraUon  of  tbocathiylral  ami  tho  abolition  of  thebar- 
rlnrw  IMwomi  thi»  CIo»m»  and  the  City,  which  will  irarvivea 
WM'iftl  oxcluHlvoniMM  recalling  tho  old  iieparate  admlniafcra- 
tion«.  Th«  cftthorlrol,  which  In  to-day  a  nchool  of  music, 
inltfht  al«o  Iwcoino  a  Nchool  of  art,  of  architecture,  and  aci- 
fltico.  Ita  wallpi,  a^lomod  with  example*  of  local  ichooli  of 
painting  and  natural  curlonltiefi,  would  hold  within  them 
tlm  olwnmitK  of  tho  new  life  a«  well  as  the  solemn  memorials 
of  i\\0  pant.  Ix)cttJ  wiergies  would  revive,  the  tone  of  the 
IcK'ttl  nowMpaper  would  !«  improved,  and  the  sluggish  at- 
in<H»phi»n*  of  Uio  cathetlral  city  would  be  quickened  with  a 
now  brwith.  •!  have  ofton  fanclod/  wrote  Kingsley  to 
MaiirltH*,  'I  should  like  to  soo  the  groat  useless  naves  and 
minUm  of  our  cathedrals  turned  Into  museums  and  winter 
ganlnnw,  whore  tli«  people  might  take  their  Sunday  walks, 
and  yot  attend  scrvlw.*  The  time  Is  surely  coming  when 
tlie  iMTcH'tlvo  nationalisation  of  cathedrals  will  be  seen  to 
\n\  niHH^wnry  to  the  organisation  of  the  demoiTacy,  and  a 
valuable  aid  to  Uio  eurlt^huient  of  its  provincial  life.** 


TMR  FARMKR'S  ISOLATION  AND  THE  REMEDY. 

Vudwr  the'above  title  John  W.  Bookwalter  discusses  in 
tlic*  /•ViruiH  some  aniHH^t*  of  tho  condition  of  the  farmer, 
esiNH'tally  tho  Wwtwu  farmer. 

Am<U)g  tho  farmoni  moro  than  among  any  other  class 
thoiv  Is  gtnioml  and  profound  discontent,  and»  strange  to 
say,  this  dlmM^nt^nt  Is  mont  prevalent  *4n  tlio  brood  and 
nuwt  fortllo  roglons  of  our  country,  where  the  population 
ivlntlve  to  U»e  cuUtvatwl  area  is  Iwss  than  in  the  more 
stortlo  )Htrtion»,  wlion>  tlio  |K>pulatlon  is  denser.** 

AnswxM*  Is  somotinios  made  that  the  cause  of  such 
dlw^mt^^ut  Is  to  Im>  ftmnd  In  tlio  fact  that  the  far- 
nw^v  has  Ihh^i  rnlMxl  to  a  higher  plane  of  life  than  that 
tu  which  ho  MvM  in  pixwlous  years,  and  in  consequence  of 
luxurioa  ai^piiiiMl  has  gn>wu  more  fond  of  luxuries. 
l\>iiunou -sonso  oliin»i»vatlou  wi>uld  refute  this  explanation, 
f\\i*  a  hasty  glaiuH»  slutws  that  the  improvement  in  the 
farmow*  i>»ntliUim  is  oltogeUter  disproportionate  to  that 
i*f  other  oloffi^.  How>E»Yer,  If  obisMrvation  be  dlstnisteil 
OS  inaivurat«\  abumhuit  proof  exists  in  a  careful  compari> 
w\n  t\f  »tatiAlii>s  whon^by  it  is  di»H>verpd  that  in  the  t^-o 
imst  decmkw  tiw  tnoroose  in  the  fanners*  wwUth  is  *VMily 
t^<w  t^Mith  of  the  inorMtM*  ot  tXw  U»tal  w^iolth  of  the  whoki 
\>Hmtry."  and  this  m^wttliittanaiim  the  fact  that  nearly 
tviH«  half  <4  the  entire  |KHHilaUi>n  in  this  country  is  en- 
gatfxHt  diiw'tly  in  a4;Hc\iUan>. 

The  w^  dtrtW^iUv  ^ariwe  f\rom  the  hick  of  association 
OihI  (» ^H^^'^v^^i^^^^  ^^  ^"^  ^^  unit^^l  elT«vrt>  the  ditfitsitvi 
mthiMr  than  the  c^^ncentrati^w  *^f  «H»eriry/'  The  evil  re- 
«ilt»  v^  thi*  iA^lati^M)  are  monifx^Kl ;  hM«k*  the  oo^wmic 
Kv«  ami  the  d*«l*lvallta|^HH»  jHxatix^^  lu  whk^i  tht*fan«or 
l»  )4at>iHl  in  h«*  \NHt\i*rt4thm  ^i<h  i^her  olasa*^?*  \«hioh  ore 
vMTVi^ttiftHl.  Ihe«v  w  a  x*\u>«e  elTt^^  m^xw  hw  *x^ial  iwtww 
>Rhh^  i*  >»-ar|v»l  frvwi  »t4»  tvriisiiMU  ami  natunsl  i>\ihbtum, 
T>*e  N\>-*  are  nw«Kw»  whI  «H^^^s^  t\x  K>«xv  tl«*  fomi  a«^l 
\^>xx\t  mtxx  the  txxtxn*.  In  tho  ooj**  *\f  tho  f*nw^  >*ho  has 
roivv  )t«>t  nx^Klio  hfx\  tho  rt>swU  ist  own  t«\\rs(\  fv^r  m^t  tuxly 
h*"*  ht*  %y«ka«yl  f^x  Iv  a  ax-^*1  eutuuU.  Uii  K:v<  i:t>xwn  a>  a^^ 
vH*^t\M\H>t  txx  ^.tek  AMn^bt^xii  ihAl  ho  fAil*  to  \Nlva,Mr\-o  tho 
oiwiHt^  ^hN^h  lv%*  t»Wr«  ^HAxV  wuhui  hin\'*;f-  TW  i^nt^^- 
li'vrxk  a  i^lh^SK^  V*^"'"'^  *^  lho*t«x«»^>viK-  o;o  iw  .^n  axrr^co 
W  ^'vu^-w  Caiw.     lhoa|xith>  ewvl  h*  ;|\V«**w*»  %^  tho  n>A:tt«sr. 

jv,><    «lMa,   tho  %tr«iiV^n(  h\>a!*'txUo^  x^w  «h^>M)  tiw  <>>«• 


ditions  fall  heaviest,  who  day  after  day,  year  in  and  year 
out,  drags  herself  through  the  same  sordid  routine  of  duty ; 
the  neglected  children,  who  are  neglected  because  there 
is  no  impulse  from  without  to  urge  the  mother  to  care 
for  them. 

THE  VILLAGE  COMMUNITY  AS  A  REMEDY. 

Mr.  Bookwalter  offers  a  remedy  which  be  says  cannot 
be  condemned  as  Utopian,  since  it  has  proved  itself  prac- 
ticable in  Germany,  France,  and  Switzei'land,  and  fur- 
thermore, he  considers  that  the  exigency  is  so  extreme 
that  experiments  for  bettering  the  conditions  should  be 
tried,  even  if  they  should  fail  to  be  ideally  perfect. 

This  remedy  is  the  segregation  of  farmers  into  village 
communities,  such  villages  to  be  centrally  established 
among  the  surrounding  farms.  A  hundred  or  more  families 
will  occupy  as  many  houses,  and  their  individual  farms  will 
extend  around  the  village.  The  benefits  to  be  reaped 
from  such  an  arrangement  are  threefold:  the  purely 
physical,  the  intellectual,  and  the  social  and  moral. 

Under  the  first  head  is  detailed  such  domestic  machinery 
as  the  windmill,  which  would  be  common  to  all  the  in- 
habitants of  tlie  settlement;  the  village  laundry  and 
bakery,  relieving  the  housewife  of  much  drudgery,  the 
butcher,  grocer,  horse-doctor,  aud  blacksmith,  who  would 
be  convenient  to  all  calls,  instead  of  living  miles  away, 
across  well-nigh  impassable  roads,  as  is  now  the  case. 
Those  able  to  employ  domestic  help  would  find  the  ser- 
vants more  willing  to  remain  in  such  villages  than  at 
lonely  farm-houses. 

The  farmer  and  his  family  would  be  intellectually  im- 
proved by  the  church,  the  village-club,  and  debating  so- 
ciety, the  latter  arousing  wholesome  ambition  and  intel- 
It'otual  rivalry.  The  bad  weather  which  stops  farm  work 
and  now  causes  stagnation  of  mind  would  afford  the  vil- 
lagers opportunity  of  sliarpening  their  wits  against  ea<^ 
other. 

But  the  greatest  blessing  of  all  resulting  from  a  system 
of  tills  kind  would  be  the  social  advantages,  the  friendly 
communion  of  men  with  each  other,  aud  the  attrition  of 
mind  which  is  constantly  going  on  where  human  beings 
are  gathered  together. 

A  PROPOSED  EXPERIMENT. 

In  a  foot-note  the  editor  of  the  IWitm  adds  tiwt  Hr. 
Bookwalter  is  now  preparing  to  carry  ont  his  plans  in 
Nebraska,  where  12,000  acres  will  be  divided  into  150 
farms  of  80  acres  each,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  tract  will 
be  a  village  of  150  houses,  one  house  for  each  £smflj. 


THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  AMERICAN  ABILITY. 

In  the  Cmtniy  for  September  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  iMia 
a  paper  of  much  interest,  entitled  ''Tlie  DtstribotiaB  ct 
Ability  in  the  United  States.*"  Mr.  Lodge's  not  catinly 
irrti^unoachaUe  noetlKid  has  been  to  accept  as  the  s^gmpte 
of  ability  the  names  ovitained  in  Appletoo's  "^EncjriofKdm 
of  American  Bit^graphy.*  over  fourteen  tbonsand  io 
ber,  and  arraaje  and  cUssifT  the  same  accofding  to 
ami  accontnu:  to  birth -(nrtce  as  to  States  and  grwps  of 
Statvs.  Th«^  f .Mirtt*«i  th  ^osand  persons  indnJe  aU,  not 
iumu^rrantis,  who  -  ty  tl-eir  ability  have  raased 
exett  siiirhtiy  aN^ve  th^  i:vt>erai  revej." 

TSen   a   s*>^-'!>i   cl»?*sif,.^rr^>n   is  made  cf 
pr**Ws  <^  si  ;.::t.  »!rCit?rmii«^l  by  the  cario«slT 
*>f  s*->iN-tiUi:  a>  tbe  sirs*  higher  |x»ie  those 
w**i^ns  Mr.  A^.^^:--*:"*  wm*  hAS  bes^tovcd  the 
jewv.-*;;  |i^nrA;U   "»i..-e  ih^Tse  pc*-«nii>«ntlT 
are  t\*d  ux^«i  ty  n^trttjof  to  the  ;i»vr  pnrtnutsctf 
K-..*> .-:.  ^^l-A.     Tbr  ^^.tf r  ^-cfrt^fts  the  i 
U?«  cnuz*  :^  *r*i  x*-:^;**  be  n^^it  Lave  pcoe 
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The  distribution  by  States  is  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

TOTALS  BY  STATES. 

Massachusetts 2,686 

New  York 2,605 

Pennsylvania 1 ,827 

Connecticut 1 .  HW 

Virginia 1,(fc» 

Maryland 513 

New  Hampshire 510 

New  Jersey ••74 

Maine 414 

South  Carolina 898 

Ohio ■ 864 

Vermont 859 

Kentucky 320 

North  Carolina 300 

Rhode  Island 291 

Georgia 202 

Tennessee 136 

Delaware 115 

Indiana 113 

District  of  Columbia 75 

Louisiana 68 

niinois 59 

Michigan 44 

MiH^iouri 39 

Alabama 34 

Mississippi 26 

Florida 12 

Wisconsin 12 

California 5 

Iowa 5 

Arkansas 8 

Texas 1 

12,243 

This  table  shows  ^that  the  production  of  ability  has 
been  remarkably  concentrated,  and  has  been  confiued,  on 
the  whole,  to  comparatively  few  States.  A  few  compar- 
isons will  prove  this.  Two  States',  Massachusetts  and  New 
York,  have  furnished  more  than  a  third  of  the  ability  of 
the  entire  country.  Three,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania,  have  supplied  almost  exactly  one-half ; 
and  Ave,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Con- 
necticut and  Virginia,  have  produced  two-thirds  of  the 
total  amount.  In  the  arrangement  by  groups,  we  find 
that  the  New  England  group  and  that  formed  by  the  four 
Middle  States  must  each  be  credited  with  more  than  a 
third  of  all  the  ability  produced.  The  six  New  EIngland 
and  the  four  Middle  States  furnish  together  almost 
exactly  three-quarters  of  the  ability  of  the  country.  If 
Virginia  be  omitted,  it  also  appears  that  Massachusetts 
alone  has  furnished  a  little  more,  and  New  York  alone 
a  trifle  less  ability  than  all  the  Southern  and  Western 
States  together,  that  is,  than  twenty  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  In  the  Western  States  the  wide  differ- 
ence which  exists  is  owing  of  course,  in  large  measure,  to 
their  very  recent  settlement,  for  which  proper  allowance 
must  be  made  in  drawing  any  deductions  from  the  flgiuree 
given  in  the  tables." 

A  second  table,  which  may  be  instructive,  shows  the 
classification  according  to  race : 

TOTALS  BY  RACE. 

English 10,376 

ScoU-h-Irish 1,439 

German 659 

Huguenot 589 

Scotch 4:36 

Dutch 336 

Welsh 1 59 

Irish 109 

French    85 

Scandinavian 31 

Spanish 7 

Italian 7 

Swiss 5 


Greek 3 

Russian 1 

Polish 1 

"Unluckily  only  a  rough  estimate  can  be  made,  for 
there  is  absolutely  no  means  of  knowing  exactly  the  total 
amount  of  immigration  in  any  case.  I  believe  that  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers  the  Huguenots  have  produced 
more  and  the  Germans  fewer  men  of  ability  than  any 
other  races  in  the  United  States.  I  think  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  Germans,  for  their  immigration  was 
larger  than  any  other  in  the  colonial  period  except  that  of 
the  English  and  possibly  of  the  Scotch- Irish.  Their  com- 
paratively small  numbers  in  total  amounts  are  empha- 
sized by  their  further  decline  in  the  table  of  single 
States  [the  higher  gmde  of  ability  d  la  Appleton.] 
The  explanation  is,  I  think,  obvious.  The  Germans  settled 
chiefly  in  two  or  three  States,  and  by  retaining  their  lan- 
guage for  at  least  a  century  kept  themselves  more  or  less 
separated  from  the  rest  of  Uie  community.  In  other 
words,  they  did  not  quickly  become  Americans.  The  re- 
sult was  less  ability  produced  and  less  influence  exerted 
upon  the  country  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  than 
that  of  a  much  less  numerous  people  like  the  Huguenots, 
who  at  once  merged  themselves  in  the  body  of  the  people 
and  became  thorough  going  Americans.  Indeed,  if  we  add 
the  French  and  the  French-Huguenots  together,  we  find 
that  the  people  of  French  blood  exceed  absolutely,  in  the 
ability  produced,  all  the  other  races  represented  except 
the  English  and  the  Scotch- Irish,  and  show  a  percentage 
in  proportion  to  their  total  original  immigration  much 
higher  than  that  of  any  other  race.** 

In  a  further  classific*ation  according  to  professions,  the 
most  salient  results  would  seem  Virginians  superiority  to 
all  other  States  as  a  producer  of  statesmen,  the  very 
decided  lead  that  Massachusetts  shows  in  literature,  and 
the  position  of  New  York  as  tlie  source  of  almost  all  the 
able  representatives  of  art.  New  York  also  leads  in  busi- 
ness, soldiers  and  naval  officers,  Massachusetts  in  invention 
and  philanthropy,  and  Virginia  in  pioneers  and  explorers. 

Mr.  Lodge  concludes :  "  The  race  table  shows  the  enor- 
mous predominance  of  the  English  in  the  upbuilding  of 
the  United  States,  and  if  we  add  to  the  English  the  people 
who  came  from  other  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
that  predominance  becomes  overwhelming.  The  same  table 
shows  also  what  I  think  is  the  most  important  result  of 
the  whole  inquiry,  that  the  people  who  have  succeeded  in 
the  United  States,  and  have  produced  the  ability  of  the 
country,  are  those  who  became  most  quickly  and  most 
thoroughly  Americans.  This  is  a  moral  of  wide  applica- 
tion, and  carries  a  lesson  which  should  never  be  forgot- 
ten, and  which,  whenever  we  meet  it,  should  be  laid  to 
heart." 


THE  EVOLUTION    OF    DEMOCRACY    IN    SWITZER- 
LAND. 

One  of  the  interesting  articles  of  the  month  is  the  de- 
scription given  by  M.Louis  Wuarin,  iu  the  lievne  des 
DexiT  Mondes^  of  the  development  of  the  representative 
system  in  Switzerland  into  something  which  is  not  far  re- 
moved from  the  orig^al  self-governing  democracy  of 
cmcient  history. 

THE  REFERENDUM. 

The  first  step  after  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Exec- 
utive and  Federal  Tribunal,  the  existence  of  which  was 
based  upon  unrestricted  universal  suffrage,  was  the  ac- 
quisition by  the  people  of  the  form  of  plebiscite  which  is 
more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  referendum.  It 
was  not  enough  for  universal  suffrage  to  choose  its  parlia- 
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mentary  representatives;  it  wanted  to  have  the  further 
rights  of  controlling  their  actions  after  they  had  passed 
beyond  the  immediate  tether  of  the  votes.  The  first  at- 
tempt to  gratify  this  desire  was  the  constitutiona].  veto 
which,  from  1890  onwards,  subjected  all  projects  of  con- 
stitutional reform  to  the  sanction  of  the  people.  The  legis- 
lative veto  appeared  a  little  latter,  but  the  governments 
of  twelve  various  cantons,  jealous  of  the  infringement  of 
their  powers,  found  means  to  trammel  its  exercise  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  remained  practically  a  dead  letter.  But 
from  1848  onwards  the  struggle  continued,  and  gradually 
in  the  governments  of  the  cantons  and  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment itself  the  right  of  the  people  to  veto  any  law  of 
which  they  disapproved  came  to  be  an  accepted  principle 
of  Swiss  public  life.  With  one  exception,  any  law  may 
now  be  sulmiitted  to  the  popular  vote.  The  exception  is 
for  a  law  for  which  urgency  has  been  voted,  and  this  will, 
in  M.  Wuarin*8  opinion,  undergo  restrictions  before  long 
which  will  prevent  the  vote  of  urgency  from  being  used 
by  governing  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  the  neces- 
sities of  the  referendum.  At  present  any  law  or  decree  it 
is  desired  to  pass  without  appealing  to  the  people  may  be 
declared  unjust.  In  the  future  it  is  probable  that  the  class 
of  laws  to  which  a  declaration  of  urgency  is  applicable 
will  be  strictly  limited.  At  present  also  in  many  places 
the  referendum  is  optional.  But  it  will  not  always  have 
this  character.  Almidy  in  certain  cantons,  amongst  t^em 
two  of  the  most  important  in  Switzerland — ^namely,  Berne 
and  Zurich,  the  optional  referendum  has  been  changed 
into  an  obligatory  law  of  appeal  to  the  people.  The  ten- 
dency, in  spite  of  opposition,  is  in  this  direction.  The 
right  of  referendum  was  generalized  after  1875.  The  only 
change  which  is  ever  likely  to  be  tolerated  by  the  people 
will  be  to  make  it  in  all  cases  obligatory.         ' 

THE  RIGHT  OF  INITIATION. 

The  natural  next  step  for  a  democracy  to  take,  after 
asserting  the  general  principle  of  its  right  to  be  consulted, 
is  to  determine  when  and  how  it  will  be  consulted.  If  the 
referendum  were  in  all  cases  obligatory,  the  people  must 
needs  be  consulted  about  everything.  The  process  would 
be  cumbersome.  In  1874,  in  the  revised  constitution 
which  admitted  the  principle  of  the  optional  referendum 
into  federal  questions,  provision  was  made  that  it  should 
be  exercised  on  the  presentation  of  a  petition  to  that  effect 
signed  either  by  80,000  citizens  or  by  eight  cantonal  gov- 
ernments. That  is  to  say,  that  the  right  of  referendum, 
though  nominally  optioxial,  should  always  be  exercised  as 
a  serious  request  by  the  people.  This  provision  carried 
with  it  almost  necessarily  a  corollary  which  came  to  be 
known  as  the  right  of  initiative.  The  referendum  is  a 
right  of  veto — ^the  power  simply  to  say  yes  or  no  to  certain 
measures.  The  governing  power  which  it  confers  is  neg- 
ative. The  right  of  initiative  confers  the  positive  power 
of  suggesting  the  case  upon  which  the  veto  is  to  be  ex- 
ercised. There  are  three  ways  in  which  it  can  be  used. 
Either  the  people  can  make  their  wishes  in  any  fair  ques- 
tion to  the  legislative  authority  and  call  upon  it  to  draft 
a  bill  embodying  the  popular  view,  or  the  people  may 
themselves  draft  a  bill  and  simply  pass  it  through  the  legis- 
lature to  the  referendum.  TMrdly,  the  people  may  draft 
one  bill  and  the  legislature  another,  and  the  two  may  be 
submitted  side  by  side  to  the  popular  vote.  The  right  of 
initiative  in  one  form  or  another,  is  in  existence  almost  all 
over  Switzerland.  It  began  in  the  Canton  de  Vaud  in  a 
primitive  shape  as  early  as  1845  Last  July  it  was  adopted 
in  the  Canton  of  Oeneva  by  a  majority  of  nine  to  one, 
and  the  entire  Swiss  people,  voting  for  its  adoption  in  the 
Confederation,  gave  it  the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  60,000 
votes  in  an  entire  voting  body  of  300,000.    It  is  therefore 


to  be  regarded  as  no  less  an  immaterial  point  of  the  Swiss 
constitution  than  the  referendum  itself.  Berne  is  one  of 
the  few  cantons  in  which  it  has  not  been  adopted  for 
cantonal  administration. 

COMPULSORY  VOTINO. 

The  next  step  on  this  democratic  ladder  is  an  Important 
one.  If  the  people  are  to  have  direct  governing  powers, 
how  is  it  to  be  guaranteed  that  they  will  exercise  them. 
For  to  govern  is  not  all  privilege;  it  is  also  a  duty,  which 
the  state  cannot  afford  to  see  neglected.  Swiss  republi- 
canism has  recognized  this  principle  by  the  introduction  in 
certain  districts  of  a  law  which  renders  voting  upon  polit- 
ical questions  compulsory,  imder  penalty  of  a  small  fine. 
The  Canton  of  Zurich,  which  is  pre-eminently  progressive, 
is  the  only  one  which  has  actually  put  this  law  in  practice. 
It  is  optional  in  each  commune  to  introduce  the  law  at 
will.  Several  have  profited  by  the  power,  and  propose  a 
fine  varying  from  60  centimes  to  a  franc  upon  defaulters. 

PROPORTIONAL    REPRESENTATION. 

The  end  towards  which  these  various  reforms  must  evi- 
dently tend  is  towards  the  gpreat  but  hitherto  unrealizable 
ideal  of  justice  embodied  in  the  representation  of  minori- 
ties. The  country,  which  is  really  in  the  hands  of  its  in- 
habitants, cannot  continue  to  be  governed  by  the  will  of 
the  half  plus  one.  The  other  half,  minus  one,  refuses  to 
abdicate  its  privileges.  Hence  the  perception,  rapidly 
spreading,  of  the  necessity  for  the  organization  of  some 
system  of  proportional  representation.  There  are  many 
difficulties  of  a  practical  nature  in  the  way,  but  the  best 
brains  of  all  parties  in  Switzerland  are  occupied  with  the 
means  of  getting  rid  of  them,  and  one  resiilt  of  the  insur- 
rection of  Ticino  of  last  September  has  been  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  electoral  doctrine  into  the  constitution  of 
that  canton.  M.  Ruchonnet,  whose  name  is  well  known 
as  a  leading  member  of  the  federal  council,  was  the  me- 
dium through  whom,  at  the  instigation  of  the  federal 
government,  this  solution  was  proposed.  It  was  accepted 
by  the  Tessinois  of  both  parties,  and  the  only  obstacle 
which  has  been  raised  is  the  question  of  whether  the  prin- 
ciple shall  be  applied  to  the  municipal  elections  as  well  as 
to  those  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  If  the  principle 
should  obtain  general  application  throughout  Switzerland, 
the  effect  will  be  to  return  to  the  governing  parliaments, 
on  a  sounder  basis,  some  of  tiie  power  which  the  referen- 
dum and  the  right  of  initiative  have  taken  from  them. 
The  people,  feeling  that  all  parties  are  represented  in  the 
governing  t)odies,  and  having  had  experience  *of  the  cum- 
bersome nature  of  popular  struggles  out-of-doors,  will  in- 
cline to  leave  discussion  to  their  appointed  delegates  in 
the  Assembly. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  JAPAN. 

The  effect  which  the  constitutional  government  of  J^)an 
Tidll  have  upon  other  Asiatic  countries  is  the  subject  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Kuma  Dishi,  in  a  carefully  prepared  arti- 
cle in  the  September  number  of  the  Arena.  The  theory 
of  constitutional  government  developed  in  England  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  has  worked  as  potent  leaven  in  the 
political  thought  and  action  of  nearly  all  European  gov- 
ernments. But  can  it  be  expected  that  the  great  move- 
ment in  Japan  will  exert  a  like  infiuence  upon  the  Asiatic 
continent,  or  will  conservatism,  ignorance,  and  inadapta- 
bility for  representative  government  check  any  such  dif- 
fusion of  the  new  idea?  Mr.  Oishi*s  article  is  a  reply  to 
these  doubts  which  have  been  suggested. 

ASIATIC  CONSERVATISM. 

Progress  is  stronger  than  conservatism,  as  was  i»x>ved 
in  the  case  of  France,  which,  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
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tury,  looked  with  no  eort  of  favor  on  the  changes  which 
were  in  progress  in  England.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
go  so  far  back,  nor  even  to  refer  to  European  nations  for 
evidence  of  this  truth ;  twenty-five  years  ago  Japan  was 
as  conservative  as  any  Asiatic  nation,  and  ^  western  prog- 
ress'* had  to  force  itself  upon  them.  Their  opposition  to 
innovation  was  as  intense  as  was  the  French  desire  for 
it  during  the  great  revolution.  But  now  after  twenty- 
five  years  Japan  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  nations 
of  the  earth. 

PREVAILING  IGNORANCE. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  the  prevailing  ignorance  in 
Asia  will  prove  a  hindrance  to  the  advance  and  diffusion 
of  constitutional  government  on  that  continent.  Yet  it 
does  not  appear  that  Japan,  previous  to  the  revolution 
which  brought  the  change  of  government,  was  in  any 
way  superior  in  intelligence  to  other  Asiatic  nations  such 
as  China  or  Corea,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  Japanese 
people  are  possessed  of  any  peculiar  characteristic  to 
which  may  be  ascribed  their  progressive  tendency.  It  is 
true  that  they  are  an  imitative  people,  but  they  were 
once  a  most  conservative  people,  and  not  until  this  con- 
servatism had  been  overcome  was  it  possible  for  their 
imitative  faculties  to  exercise  themselves.  The  question 
is  asked  why  China  has  so  long  withstood  all  inroads  of 
civilization,  but  this  is  not  hard  to  understand  when  we 
consider  the  great  spirit  of  "  antiquarianism^  which  pre- 
vails in  China,  that  is,  the  feeling  of  adoration  in  which 
they  hold  their  ancestors  and  all  pertaining  thereto,  abas- 
ing themselves  in  the  dust  when  they  compare  themselves 
with  what  has  been ;  this  spirit,  together  with  the  vast 
territory  and  enormous  population  of  China,  explains  its 
torpidity  in  all  matter  of  reforms,  but,  judging  from  pre- 
cedent, even  China,  sooner  or  later,  will  yield  itself  to 
prog^ress. 

INADAPTABILITY  FOR  REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT. 

Nor  can  it  be  argued  that  the  Asiatic  nations  are  by 
nature  incapable  of  constitutional  government.  The 
long  reign  of  despotism  has  taught  them  the  lesson  of 
obedience,  and  "  obedience  is  a  quality  essential  to  the  peo- 
ple under  constitutional  government.  Not  only  they  paust 
be  obeyed,  but  also  they  must  obey.^ 

—  V 

PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  RUSSIAN  PEASANTS. 

In  the  September  ntunber  of  the  Annals  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  Vicomte  Combes  de  Lestrade  describes  the 
condition  of  the  Russian  peasants  and  attempts  to  show 
that  they  are,  in  reality,  no  more  free  than  they  were 
before  their  emancipation.  The  Emperor  Alexander  II. 
earnestly  wished  to  free  the  serfs,  and  by  the  act  of  eman- 
cipation of  1861  he  honestly  believed  that  he  had  accom- 
plished his  generous  purpose,  but  in  reviewing  the  €u:tual 
conditions  of  the  change  we  must  acknowledge  that  he 
failed. 

When  the  serfs  were  liberated,  a  portion  of  land  was 
taken  from  each  seigneur^s  domain  and  handed  over  to 
the  village  commimity  to  be  cultivated  in  common  as  a 
means  of  subsistence  for  the  peasants,  and  by  this  transfer 
and  the  conditions  thereof  Vicomte  de  Lestrade  thinks 
that  the  peasants  escaped  from  the  despotism  of  the  sei- 
gneurs only  to  fall  into  more  grievous  bondage  imposed  by 
the  collectivity  of  their  brother  peasants. 

THE  HIR,   OR  VILLAGE  COMMUNITY. 

At  irregular  intervals  the  government  divides  the  male 
peasant  population  into  a  certain  nim[iber  of  bodies,  each 
of  which  constitutes  a  mir  and  to  which  is  assigned  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  land.    To  the  mir  the  government  looks  for 


its  taxes,  thus  dealing  only  with  the  collectivity  and  tak- 
ing no  note  of  the  individual.  The  commixnity,  then,  has 
all  control  over  its  constituent  members.  It  elects  its 
officers,  chief  of  which  is  che  Village  Elder,  exercises  con- 
trol over  the  individual  peasant  and  his  family  and,  most 
important  of  all,  makes  its  own  assignments  of  land  to 
the  individual  peasants.  Its  will  is  supreme,  ,and  when  the 
mir  has  pronounced  judgment  no  one  ever  seeks  to  oppose 
his  own  will  to  it,  knowing  how  useless  would  be  such  an 
attempt. 

DESPOTISM  OF  THE  MIR. 

Enthusiastic  visionaries  have  seen  in  the  Russian  mir 
the  fulfilment  of  their  socialistic  schemes.  All  members 
of  a  community  are  drawn  into  one  bond,  all  have  interests 
in  common,  the  welfare  of  the  individual  is  indissolubly 
bound  up  with  that  of  his  brothers,  and  the  most  absolute 
democracy  prevails;  this  is  the  Utopia  to  be  desired.  But 
a  little  examination  into  botili  the  theory  and  the  practical 
workings  of  the  mir  will  show  that  it  is  in  no  sense  an 
ideal  institution.  The  peasant  has  only  changed  his  mas- 
ter, and  is  not  at  all  a  free  man. 

The  land  which  he  is  to  work  is  assigned  to  him  in  parcels 
'^  almost  always  separated  one  from  another  and  always 
distant  from  his  house.  ^  The  mir  uses  its  absolute  author- 
ity in  making  these  assignments,  and  if  it  so  chooses— as  it 
often  does  choose— it  can  require  an  amount  of  work  from 
a  family  altogether  disproportional  to  the  laboring  capa- 
city of  the  family.  For  instance,  as  the  assignments  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  male  population,  it  can  require  a 
widow  with  five  small  boys  to  keep  up  an  amount  of  land 
as  great  as  is  apportioned  to  a  hale  man  of  middle  age 
with  four  able-bodied  boys  to  assist  him,  the  theory  being 
that  there  are  five  males  in  each  of  these  families.  All 
this  is  of  course  additionally  hard  to  bear  when  the  land 
is  so  poor  that  it  yields  no  revenue. 

The  mir  may  banish  any  member  whenever  it  may  so 
choose,  and  may  even  order  his  transportation  to  Siberia ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  its  permission  must  be  granted 
before  a  member  can  leave,  and  even  then  this  member  is 
subject  to  recall  at  the  caprice  of  his  associates.  This  lat- 
ter prerogative  is  often  exercised  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  When  a  peasant  is  at  work  outside  of  his  mir  and  his 
associates  learn  that  he  is  prospering  in  his  occupation, 
they  officially  summon  him  to  return,  and  at  the  same 
time  send  him  an  unofficial  message  to  the  effect  that  by 
paying  a  certain  amount  of  money  he  will  be  allowed  to 
remain  where  he  is. 

A  peasant  who  has  fallen  into  debt  is  not  a  desirable 
member,  and  hence  it  is  g^ranted  to  such  a  one  to  withdraw 
whenever  he  may  choose  to  do  so.  But  the  conditions  of 
his  going  are  such  as  to  practically  nullify  the  permission. 
He  must  abandon  his  land,  pay  all  his  debts  to  the  mir 
and  district,  have  consent  of  his  parents  whether  or  not 
he  be  of  age,  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  his  children, 
leave  no  judgment  against  him  unsatisfied;  and  lastly,  he 
must  choose  for  himself  another  mir. 

The  last  item  shows  how  completely  he  is  a  slave,  so 
that  even  if  he  were  able  to  surmount  the  enormous  diffi- 
culties which  tend  to  prevent  him  from  leaving  his  mir, 
he  has  gained  nothing,  for  he  must  immediately  join 
himself  to  another. 

The  peasant  has  no  permanent  home,  but  is  subject  at 
each  apportionment  of  land  to  removal  from  one  place  to 
another.  He  is  simply  a  nomad  to  whom  not  only  mate- 
rial improvement,  but  likewise  all  moral  and  intellectual 
progress,  is  impossible. 

The  Vicomte  de  Lestrade  thinks  that  when  Alexander 
first  conceived  his  great  plan  of  liberating  the  serfs  his 
advisers  should  have  come  forward  to  point  out  the  real 
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sigDificance  of  the  change.  Thej  should  have  shown  him 
that  the  Russian  peasants  were  not  prepared  for  liberty, 
that  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  method  were  no 
greater  than  those  incident  to  the  dependence  of  the  serf 
upon  the  seigneurs^  while  the  disadvantages  were  more 
numerous ;  and  that,  in  short,  the  emperor  should  have  left 
this  work  to.  some  future  successor. 


FIELD  MARSHAL  COUNT  VON  MOLTKE. 
By  Lord  Wolteley. 

In  the  United  Service  Magazine  for  September  there  is 
the  first  part  of  an  article  by  Lord  Wolseley  upon  the 
great  military  hero  of  modem  Germany.  Lord  Wolseley 
begins  by  a  characteristic  protest  against  the  philosophy 
which  minimizes  the  part  played  by  individuals  in  the 
evolution  of  history 

A  WORD  FOR  HERO  WORSHIP. 

He 'asks  whether  any  amount  of  thinking  or  philosophic 
cal  writing  could  ever  have  created  the  Germany  of  to- 
day, liord  Wolseley  maintains  that  tiouis  XVI.  could 
easily  have  suppressed  the  French  Revolution  if  he  had 
had  a  little  more  grit  in  him, but  he  admits  that  this  is 
rank  heresy  in  the  opinion  of  a  very  prominent  school  of 
philosophical  theorists. 

**To  hint  that  an  hereditary  FreddHck  the  Great,  or  an 
upstart  Napoleon  in  the  place  of  Louis  XVI.,  would  have 
made  short  work  of  this  wave  of  human  thought,  of  phil- 
osophical aspirations  and  progress,  is  as  repellent  and 
obnoxious  a  notion  as  the  notion  that  behind  and  above 
all  is  the  directing  though  unseen  hand  of  an  omnipotent 
and  all-seeing  God.  That  the  history  of  the  world  is,  as 
Plutarch  thought,  the  history  of  its  great  men,  is  rank  and 
abhorrent  treason  to  the  philosophical  theorists." 

Count  von  Moltke,  says  Lord  Wolseley,  directed  and 
ordered  events  in  a  way  and  degree  that  has  not  fallen  to 
any  man^s  lot  since  Napoleon  embarked  upon  the  Bellero- 
phon.  Moltke  had  two  great  advantages :  he  had  an  an- 
cient lineage,  the  possession  of  which  is  at  once  a  spur  and 
a  Jcurb-chain  to  the  righteously  ambitious  man,  and  he 
was  brought  up  in  that  poverty  which  Napoleon  declared 
was  the  best  school  for  a  soldier. 

WHY    TOUNO  ENGLISH  OFFICERS  ARE   THE  BEST   IN   THE 

WORLD. 

After  describing  his  early  studies  and  his  visit  to  Tur- 
key, where  the  Turks  were  beaten  by  refusing  to  take  his 
advice,  Lord  Wolseley  points  out  that  although  the  cam- 
paign ended  disastrously,  Cknmt  Moltke^s  four  years* 
service  in  Turkey  was  invaluable  for  him. 

"  He  thus  obtained  what  the  great  bulk  of  the  English 
oflScers  secure  early  in  life  by  service  in  our  colonies  and 
in  India.  The  grooves  of  ordinary  regimental  life,  and 
even  of  staff  work  at  home,  are  apt  to  stifle  individuality 
and  originality.  The  life  led  by  our  young  officers  on 
foreign  stations  is,  on  the  other  hand,  calculated  to  develop 
self-confidence,  quick  perception,  and  sound  judgment. 
Many  indeed  are  the  positions  at  our  distant  stations 
where  young  English  officers  have  to  think  for  them- 
selves and  to  *act'  oflP  their  own  bat,  as  we  have  lately  seen 
in  Manipur.  This  is  oue  of  the  many  causes  which  con- 
spire to  make  our  young  officers  by  far  the  best  in  the 
world." 

THE  SECRET  OF  MOLTKE* 8  SUCCESS. 

The  disastrous  defeat  of  Nisib  was  the  only  battle  Ck>unt 
Moltke  ever  saw  until  he  was  sixty-four  years  of  age. 

"  He  knew  all  that  books  and  study  could  teach  him,  and, 
above  all  things,  his  mind  was  full  of  deductions  drawn 
from  that  study,  and  with  well  thought  out,  business-like 


schemes  for  their  ar>plication  to  the  altered  conditions  of 
the  day.    Therein  lay  the  secret  of  his  success  in  war.** 

Lord  Wolseley,  after  bestowing  a  passing  word  of  praise 
upon  the  histories  of  the  German  General  Staff  as,  *' with- 
out doubt,  the  most  accurate,  truthful,  and,  for  the  mili- 
tary student,  the  most  usefully  detailed  reports  of  cam- 
paigns that  have  ever  been  published,**  eulogizes  the  great 
things  which  Moltke  accomplished  in  reforming  the  Ger- 
man army.    It  seriously  needed  reforming. 

ENGLISH  BOW-AND-ARROW  GENERALS. 

A  contemplation  of  the  work  of  Moltke  and  Von  Roon 
leads  Lord  Wolseley  to  deliver  himself  of  the  following 
notable  denunciation  of  our  bow-and-arrow  style  of 
generals: — 

"  When  shall  we  succeed  in  thinking  out.  for  ourselves 
what  changes  are  required  in  our  military  system  in  our 
drill,  training,  tactics,  and  equipment,  untrammelled  by 
notions  and  prejudices  which,  sound  and  good  a  century 
ago,  are  now  out  of  date  and  behind  the  science  and  in- 
ventions of  the  day,  as  would  be  the  bows  and  arrows  of 
the  Middle  Ages?  We  have  now  plenty  of  most  intelligent 
and  highly  educated  officers  capable  of  modernizing  our 
army,  but  they  are  sat  upon  by  the  bow-and-arrow  style 
of  generals.  Their  initiative  is  too  often  crushed  by  our 
ignorant  and  intolerant  military  conservatism.** 

Lord  Wolseley  does  not  bring  his  history  further  down 
than  1864,  but  incidentally  he  takes  occasion  to  praise 
Moltke  for  being  very  properly  most  stem  in  exacting 
from  the  French  in  1871  those  terms  which  he  deemed  the 
military  necessities  of  the  German  empire  demanded.  He 
especially  exults  in  his  freedom  from  a  sentimental  feeling 
for  a  fallen  foe. 

MOLTKE* S  CHARACTER. 

Lord  Wol8eley*s  estimate  of  Moltke*s  character  is  to  be 
found  in  the  following  sentences  :>- 

"  Moltke*s  light  shone  before  men  from  first  to  last  with 
a  clear,  imclouded  ray,  and  no  shadows,  no  clouds,  dim 
the  lustre  of  his  fame.  ...  In  this  age  of  maudlin  in- 
vertebrates, he  was  truly  and  eminently  a  strong  man — 
strong  in  his  convictions,  and  not  ashameed  of  them,  or 
afraid  to  make  his  nation  fight  for  them  when  necessary. 
...  A  God-fearing  man,  full  of  real  piety  and  deep 
sincere  faith  in  his  Maker.  The  hater  of  cant  and  of  clap- 
trap copybook  morality,  he  did  not  fear  to  shed  blood 
when  it  was  necessary  to  do  so  in  the  interests  of  the 
German  people.  He  believed  it  to  be  right  and  just  to  do 
so  in  such  a  cause,  as  it  bad  been  for  God*s  chosen  people 
of  old  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  Full  of  merciless  common 
sense,  his  heroic  spirit  held  in  supreme  contempt  the 
unctuous  humbug  to  which  the  modem  Pharisee  of  public 
life  treats  the  people  so  copiously.  He  shuddered  as  he 
watched  the  effect  of  its  blighting  influence  upon  the 
patriotism  of  other  nations.  ** 


IS  DRUNKENNESS  CURABLE. 

The  North  American  Review  publishes  a  symposium  of 
articles  on  the  subject  of  the  disease  and  cure  of  drunk- 
enness. Each  article  is  written  by  an  expert,  and,  as  the 
North  American  explains,  their  utterances  are  especially 
timely  in  view  of  the  recent  statements  as  to  the  effective- 
ness  of  chloride  of  gold  as  a  cure  for  the  alcohol  habit. 

Dr.  Wm.  A.  Hammond's  View. 
The  first  paper  in  the  series  is  by  Dr.  Hammond,  the 
great  authority  on  nervous  diseases.  He  says,  **  Appetites 
and  habits  are  not  under  the  control  of  medicines**  •  there- 
fore, when  the  nature  of  alcoholism  is  clearly  understood 
we  will  see  the  futility  of  attempting  to  cure  it  by  means 
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of  drugs.  Not  but  that  medical  treatment  is  valuable  to 
a  certain  extent.  The  patient  under  treatment  for  the 
habit  will  require  certain  tonics  and  sedatives  in  order  to 
overcome  tiie  unusual  conditions  in  his  system  which  may 
arise  from  the  methods  adopted  for  his  cure.  But  the  use 
of  medicine  as  a  specific  is  most  irrational,  unscientific, 
and  delusive.  The  habit  is  curable,  however,  by  one  or 
more  of  the  three  following  methods :  "  First,  by  absolutely 
stopping  the  manufacture,  importation,  and  sale  of  alco- 
holic liquors** ;  but  this  is  neither  desirable  nor  possible. 
**  Second,  by  putting  the  person  in  whom  it  is  desired  to 
stop  the  haUt  under  such  restraint  or  into  such  utter  se- 
clusion that  he  cannot  by  any  possibility  get  liquors."  By 
this  method  some  are  cured,  but  some  can  only  be  kept 
from  drink  so  long  as  they  are  imprisoned ;  as  soon  as 
they  are  released  they  return  to  tiieir  bad  habits.  The 
third  method  is  by  wise  instruction  and  such  mental  in- 
fluence as  will  tend  to  strengthen  their  will-power.  This 
last  method  is  successful  with  intelligent  people  who  anx- 
iously desire  to  be  cured  of  their  evil  appetites.  Still 
another  method,  which  as  yet  has  not  been  fairly  tested, 
is  hypnotism. 

Dr.  T.  N.  Crothers^B  View. 

Br.  Crothers  is  In  charge  of  the  Walnut  Lodge  Hospital 
for  the  cure  of  inebriates,  situated  at  Hartford,  Conn.  He 
writes  of  the  many  hinderanoes  which  have  heretofore  pre- 
vented the  cure  of  drunkenness,  due  to  a  misconception  of 
what  drunkenness  is.  Some  have  regarded  it  as  a  sin  and 
sought  the  cure  in  spiritual  conversion  others  consider  it 
a  criminal  impulse  w))ich  is  to  be  remedied  by  criminal 
punishment;  still  others  would  employ  drugs  in  the  treat- 
ment; while  others,  again,  believing  it  to  be  a  stomach 
trouble,  attempt  to  cure  it  by  making  the  patient  use  an 
excess  of  spirits,  which  they  think  will  create  in  him  a  re- 
pugnance for  it.  Drunkenness  is  a  disease,  and  its  victim 
cannot  be  benefited  by  any  merely  moral  treatment.  The 
question  must  be  treated  from  its  physical  side,  and  a  rig- 
orous scientific  method  must  be  employed.  First,  statis- 
tics must  be  prepared  in  which  the  cases  of  many  hundreds 
of  inebriates  must  be  recorded,  with  all  the  details  of  their 
cases.  The  entire  history  of  each  individual  must  be  given, 
together  with  the  history  of  his  ancestors,  their  charac- 
ters, conduct,  surroundings,  and  longevity.  The  circum- 
stances of  his  birth,  his  diseases,  accidents,  nervous  shocks, 
temperam^it,  etc.  Already,  a  good  deal  of  this  sort  of 
work  has  been  done,  and  the  results  go  to  show  how  little 
the  drunkard  is  really  responsible  for  his  condition.  More- 
over, such  statistics  reveal  the  progress  of  the  disease,  the 
periodicity  of  the  appetite,  "•  halts,  diversions,  and  appar- 
ently retrograde  marches.**  Then,  after  all  this  has  been 
done,  "  the  curability  of  drunkenness  becomes  a  question 
of  the  application  of  scientific  measures  and  means  to 
conduct  or  assist  the  case  back  to  health. **  The  body  must 
now  be  built  up.  This  is  best  done  by  isolating  the  patient, 
subjecting  him  to  a  regime  of  diet  and  exercise,  and  fur- 
nishing him  the  means  of  complete  brain  and  nerve  rest. 
Special  symptoms  of  each  case  can  be  carefully  watched 
by  the  medical  attendants  and  ministered  to  as  seems 
fittest.  "  Thus,  the  drink  impulse  is  overcome  and  dies 
away  with  the  increasing  vigor  of  the  mind  and  body.** 
Thus,  the  following  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  cure  of 
this  evil:  legislation  for  legal  control  of  the  matter;  the 
organization  of  hospitals  everywhere,  to  be  maintained  by 
a  tax  on  the  liquor  traffic,  just  as  railroads  and  all  such 
corporations  are  compelled  to  pay  for  casualties  occurring 
through  them,  and  the  arrest  and  commitmeut  of  ail 
drunkards,  who  will  be  retained  in  these  hospitals  until  a 
core  is  effected. 


Dr.  Elon  N.  Carpenter'*  View. 

Dr.  Carpenter,  who  is  a  famous  expert  in  the  treatment 
of  inebriety,  hesitates  to  assert  too  positively  that  the 
liquor  habit  is  curable,  because  of  the  infinitely  varied  cir- 
cumstances which  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the  sub 
ject.  "Some  men  are  bom  drunkards,  some  achieve 
drunkenness,  and  some  have  drunkenness  thrust  upon 
them.**  The  question  varies  with  the  conditions  of  youth, 
manhood, and  old  age;  while  physical  and  mental  strength, 
occupation  and  general  habits  of  life,  need  to  be  consid- 
ered. So  that  *'  a  determination  of  probabilities  **  is  the 
most  that  we  can  expect. 

"Drunkenness  is  the  perversion  of  a  necessary  function.** 
The  evaporation  of  the  fluid  portions  of  the  body  causes 
thirst,  notice  of  which  is  given  by  the  nerves ;  if  the  liquid 
used  to  quench  this  thirst  contain  any  special  ingredient 
affecting  the  nerves  themselves  in  an  abnormal  way,  there 
is  added  to  the  sense  of  thirst  another  and  unusual  sensa- 
tion. In  this  way  the  craving  for  liquor  is  begun,  but 
another  step  is  necessary  to  make  a  drunkard:  a  man 
must  lose  hiis  self-control. 

It  often  happens  that  the  will  is  weakened  by  some  or- 
ganic disease,  and  (as  is  shown  in  several  examples  cited) 
the  morbid  desire  for  drink  vanishes  when  the  disease  is 
cured.  This  desire  is  superinduced  by  the  following  gen- 
eral influences:  hereditary,  excessive  mental  strain,  injury 
to  brain  and  nerves,  social  isolation,  changes  in  the  brain, 
and,  in  the  case  of  women,  diseases  peculiar  to  their  sex. 

"  As  all  these  influences  lead  to  one  of  the  two  physical 
conditions,  deficient  or  perverted  nutrition,  remedies  must 
evidently  have  reference  both  to  these  ultimate  infiuences 
and  to  correcting  the  bodily  conditions.** 

Dr.  Carpenter  regards  the  entire  question,  however,  as 
still  an  open  one. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Bdson*s  View. 

Dr.  Edson,  Chief  Inspector  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Health,  believes,  as  do  the  other  physicians,  that  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  come  to  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  causes  that  lead  men  and  women  to  indulge  habitually 
in  strong  drink.  Most  important  of  these  is  heredity, 
and  in  addition  to  this  we  must  consider  other  influences 
which  "arise  from  bad  mental  and, social  conditions,  igno- 
rance and  vice,  lax  liquor  laws,  apathetic  public  senti- 
ment, vicious  or  too  Indulgent  early  training,  a  lack  of 
moral  rectitude.** 

Occupations  which  expose  to  temptation,  occupations 
exceedingly  arduous  and  monotonous,  and  no  occupation, 
all  tend  to  increase  drunkenness.  And  still  another  potent 
influence  is  the  outrageous  adulteration  of  liquor. 

Dr.  Edson  then  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  action  of 
liquor  on  body  and  brain,  and  concludes  that "  recovery 
from  habitual  drunkenness  is  not  the  rule ;  it  is  the  excep- 
tion.   Preventive  measures  are  worth  many  pounds  of 


cure. 
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As  measures  of  prevention,  restrictive  liquor  laws  and 
proper  diet  are  most  important.  In  all  attempts  to  cure 
habitual  drunkards  a  change  of  environment  is  of  prime 
importance.  Dr.  Edson  believes  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
inebriate  asylum. 

HOW  TO  PREVENT  THE  SPREAD  OF  CONSUMPTION. 

A  Plea  for  the  Spittoon. 

In  the  Fortnightly  for  September  Professor  Tyndall 
has  a  very  important  article  on  "  The  Origin,  Proi)agation, 
and  Prevention  of  Phthisis.**  It  is  a  condensed  accoimt 
of  the  result  of  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Comet,  a  colleague 
of  Dr.  Koch,  at  the  Imperial  Sanitary  Institute  at  Berlin. 
What  Dr.  Comet  has  discovered  practically  amounts  to 
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this,  that  the  tubercle  bacilli,  or  the  infective  matter  of 
consumption,  is  almost  entirely  propagated  by  the  con- 
version of  the  spatimi  of  consumptive  patients  into  dust, 
which  is  afterwards  breathed  by  people.  Hence,  the  true 
way  to  prevent  the  spread  of  consumption  is  to  induce 
all  consumptive  patients  to  use  a  spittoon  and  never  to 
expectorate  at  large. 

DEATH  IN  DUST. 

Dr.  Comet  found  that  the  consumptive  germ  retained 
its  virulence  for  at  least  six  months.  The  dust  of  the 
room  in  which  a  consumptive  patient  has  lived  contains 
the  seeds  of  the  disease,  which  when  taken  into  the  lungs 
of  a  healthy  man  may  produce  consumption.  The  real 
cause  of  cons?miption  running  in  families  is  not  because 
it  is  inherited,  but  because  there  is  family  infection  due  to 
the  breathing  of  the  dust  of  the  dried  expectoration  of 
the  consumptive  patient.  The  room  in  which  a  consump- 
tive patient  has  lived,  and  who  has  not  used  a  spittoon, 
the  walls  and  all  the  furniture  are  full  of  virulent  bacilli, 
whereas  the  dust  in  rooms  where  the  spittoon  is  con- 
stantly used  is  absolutely  free  from  the  deadly  g^erm. 

THB  LAW  OF  THB  SPITTOON. 

The  first  law,  therfore,  which  must  be  laid  down  for 
consumptive  patients  is,  never  use  a  pocket-handkerchief 
and  never  spit  on  the  floor,  and  ^ways  and  everywhere 
use  a  proper  spittoon.  Dr.  Comet  would  have  spittoons  in 
all  offices,  workshops,  all  public  buildings,  corridors,  and 
staircases.  In  fact,  to  read  Dr.  Comeths  suggestions,  we 
seem  to  be  within  measurable  distance  from  the  time  in 
which,  if  a  consumptive  patient  is  found  spitting  upon  the 
floor  or  into  his  handkerchief,  be  will  promptly  be  sent 
to  a  jail  or  hospital  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two 
months. 

THE  MASSACRE  OF  NURSES. 

Professor  Tyndall  gives  some  very  remarkable  figures  as 
to  the  mortality  of  nurses  in  Germany  as  the  result  of  their 
liaibility  to  tuberculosis.  More  than  one  half  the  deaths 
of  Catholic  nurses  in  thirty-eight  German  hospitals  were 
due  to  this  disease.  Nursing  is  one  of  the  deadliest  occu- 
pations known  to  man,  or  rather  to  woman ;  a  healthy 
girl  of  seventeen  devoting  herself  to  hospital  nursing, 
dies,  on  an  average,  twenty-one  and  a  half  years  sooner 
than  a  girl'  of  the  same  age  in  the  general  population. 
A  woman  of  twenty-four  will  live  twenty -two  years 
longer  in  the  outside  population  than  what  she  would  do 
if  she  were  a  nurse  in  a  hospital.  This  extreme  mortality, 
Dr.  Comet  thmks,  might  be  reduced  by  the  rigorous  use 
of  the  spittoon. 

HOW  CX>NSUMPTION  IS  SPREAD. 

The  following  is  Professor  Tyndall^s  sununary  of  the 
German  investigator :  — 

It  is  universally  recognized  that  tuberculosis  is  caused 
by  tubercle  bacilli,  which  reach  the  lungs  through  the 
inhalation  of  air  in  which  the  bacilli  are  diffused.  They 
come  almost  exclusively  from  the  dried  sputum  of  con- 
sumptive persons.  The  moist  sputum,  as  also  the  expired 
breath  of  the  consiunptive  patients  is,  for  this  mode  of 
infection,  without  danger.  If  we  can  prevent  the  drying 
of  the  expectorated  matter,  we  prevent  in  the  same  de- 
gree the  possibility  of  infection.  It  is  not,  however,  suffi- 
cient to  place  a  spittoon  at  the  disposal  of  the  patient. 
The  strictest  surveillance  must  be  exercised  by  both  phys- 
icians and  attendants,  to  enforce  the  proper  use  of  the 
spittoon,  and  to  prevent  the  reckless  disposal  of  the  in 
fective  phlegm.  Spitting  on  the  floor  or  into  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  is  the  main  source  of  peril.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  soiling  of  the  bedclothes,  and  the  wiping 


of  the  patient^s  mouth.  The  handkerchiefs  used  for  this 
purpose  must  be  handled  with  care,  and  boiled  without 
delay.  Various  other  sources  of  danger,  kissing  among 
them,  will  occur  to  the  physicSan.  A  phthisical  mother, 
by  kissing  her  healthy  child,  may  seal  its  doom.  Notices, 
impressing  on  the  patients  the  danger  of  not  attending 
to  the  precautions  laid  down  in  the  hospital,  ought  to  be 
posted  up  in  every  sick-room,  while  all  wilful  infringe- 
ment of  the  rules  ought  to  be  sternly  punished.  Thus  may 
the  terrible  mortality  of  hospital  nurses  be  diminished,  if 
not  abolished;  the  wards  where  they  are  occupied  being 
rendered  as  salubrious  as  those  surgical  wards  in  which  no 
bacilli  could  be  found. 


THE    CONQUEST    OF  LIFE. 

The  "  Conquest  of  Life ''  is  a  proposal  formulated  by  M. 
Emile  Gautier  to  approach  the  problem  of  the  always 
increasing  consumption  of  food  from  the  opposite  end  of 
the  scale  to  that  chosen  by  Malthus.  He  does  not  claim 
originality  for  his  points  of  view,  he  assimilates  only  the 
discoveries  and  theories  of  some  of  his  predecessors.  Here 
is  the  problem  as  proved  by  the  Malthusian  School : — 

When  population  is  not  arrested  by  any  obstacle  it 
doubles  itself  in  twenty-five  years,  and  increases  by  geo- 
metrical progression  thus:  1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64, 128,  256,  etc. 

Means  of  subsistence,  on  the  contrary,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  can  only  increase  by  arithmetical 
progression  thus:  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  etc. 

M.  Gautier  does  not  deny  the  first  part  of  the  statement. 
It  is  with  the  second  that  he  quarrels.  It  is  a  mistake, 
he  asserts,  to  suppose  that  the  last  word  has  been  heard 
upon  production,  and  that  society  is  right  to  devote  itself 
to  a  consideration. of  how  to  bring  consumption  down  to 
a  level  with  production.  We  have  been  fitting  with  the 
wrong  end  of  the  stick,  and  the  real  object  of  considera- 
tion is  how  to  bring  production  up  to  consumption.  He 
has  no  doubt  that  it  can  be  done. 

THE  FABRICATION  OF  PLANTS. 

We  can  make  everything  else,  but  we  have  allowed  our- 
selves to  imagine  that  we  cannot  make  com  and  fruit. 
Here  is  our  primary  mistake.  We  have  not  g^ven  a  suffi- 
ciently intelligent  attention  to  agriculture.  What  is 
needed  for  any  ordinary  industry?  Raw  material,  intel- 
ligence, and  labor.  With  these  we  have  the  habit  of 
sajing  that  anything  may  be  made.  Yet  regard  the 
process  a  little  more  closely.  The  most  that  manufactur- 
ing industry  can  do  is  to  transform ,  that  is,  out  of  one 
material  to  make  another.  Agriculture  multiplier.  One 
match-box  will  not  produce  two.  One  grain  of  wheat 
will  produce  many.  But  the  days  of  miracles  are  passed. 
Nothing,  therefore,  is  made  out  of  nothing.  Wheat 
making  is  no  less  transformation  than  match-box  making. 
Here  again  raw  material  and  labor  are  required. 

THE  RAW  MATERIAL. 

M.  Gautier  deals  first  with  the  raw  material  of  plants. 
It  appears  that  the  resjUt  of  chemical  analysis  has  been  to 
prove  that 

"  In  the  essential  composition  of  all  vegetation,  without 
exception,  of  lichens,  seaweeds,  and  mosses,  of  humble 
shrubs  and  giant  trees,  of  the  mushroom  as  of  the  olive, 
of  the  beet-root  as  of  the  haricot,  of  rye  as  of  clover,  of 
the  potato  and  the  heliotrope,  there  are  comprised,  not  as 
we  might  have  imagined,  millions  of  different  elements, 
but  simply  fourteen  substances.  Not  one  more  and  not 
one  less." 

These  fourteen  original  substances  are  to  plants  as  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  are  to  literature.    By  their  infinite 
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Tariety  of  combination  the  infinite  of  plant  life  is  pro- 
duced. They  subdivide  themselve:  into  the  two  categories 
of  organic  and  mineral  elements,  and  the  completed  list 
is  as  follows:— 

First.  Organic  Elements:  Carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  azote 

iSecond.  Mineral  Elements:  Phosphoric  acid,  sulphur, 
chlorate,  silica,  iron,  magnesia,  manganese,  lime,  soda, 
potash.  The  first  four  are  called  organic  because  they 
are  found  in  living  creatures  \  the  other  ten  are  mineral 
because  they  are  found  in  the  mineral  husk  of  the  globe. 
You  may  do  what  you  will  with  any  plant,— "bum  it, 
pound  it,  chop  it  small,  boil  it,  distil  it,  let  it  rot,''  never 
by  fimy  process  can  you  find  anything  more  in  it  than 
these  four  organic  and  ten  mineral  elements.  These  facts 
once  fully  taken  in,  the  first  step  in  the  desired  course  of 
instruction  has  been  taken.  We  know,  at  least,  what  is 
the  raw  material  needed  for  every  plant.  The  next  ques- 
tion is,  how  to  produce  them.  With  regard  to  ninety- 
seven  hundredths,  we  need  give  ourselves  no  trouble. 
They  are  everywhere  present  in  the  earth,  air,  and  water, 
which  nature  supplies.  The  remaining  three  hundredths 
may  have  to  be  artificially  given.  These  three  are  made 
up  in  part  of  one  organic  element  and  three  mineral  ele- 
ments which  are  not  invariably  present.  They  are:  azote, 
lime,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid.  Give  the  soil  enough 
of  these  and  it  will  "never  be  weary  of  producing." 

THS  LABOR. 

M.  Gkiutier  works  ou(  his  proposition  with  detail  and 
in  figures  which  limitation  of  space  renders  it  impossible 
to  reproduce.  But  among  the  figures  none  are  more 
interesting  than  those  relating  to  the  labor  which  is  to  be 
employed  in  converting  the  collected  raw  material  into 
food.  He  quotes  them  from  his  prophet,  M.  Gorges  Ville. 
First,  the  mind  must  be  cleared  of  the  notion  that  the 
labor  is  to  be  supplied  by  men.  The  part  of  the  workman 
is  simply  to  prepare  the  soil  and  the  seed,  as  in  many 
industries  his  part  is  merely  to  feed  a  machine  with  its 
material  In  agriculture  the  machine  is  the  plant  itself; 
the  energy  which  works  it  is  the  sun.  In  order  to  appre- 
ciate the  force  of  this  working  energy— 

"  Take  a  conical  mirror,  in  the  centre  of  which  you  have 
placed  a  little  boiler  communicating  with  a  steam-engine. 
If  the  sky  is  bright  the  solar  rays  collected  in  the  mirror 
will  heat  the  boiler  and  cause  the  water  to  lx)il  and  set  the 
machine  in  motion.  Here  the  sun  furnishes  the  heat  of 
which  the  mirror  concentrates  the  effect,  and  which  the 
boiler  utilissee.  Light  is  transformed  into  mechanical 
labor." 

Substitute  a  plant  for  the  mirror  and  the  process  is 
reversed.  The  plant  absorbs  the  working  energy  of  which 
the  existence  was  demonstrated  by  the  mirror.  Under 
its  infiuence  dead  chemical  substances  become  wheat  or 
•apples,  as  the  case  may  be.  All  that  human  intelligence 
has  to  do  is  to  supply  the  raw  material  in  due  succession. 
"What  is  the  amount  of  working  energy  given  by  the  sun 
in  ordinary  bright  weather  to  realize  one  harvest?" 
**  Eight  thousand  days  of  steam  horse-power  per  hectare, 
which  is  equivalent  to  40,000  days  of  men's  labor."  Thus, 
upon  fourteen  millions  of  hectares,  which  represents  a 
quarter  the  sm*face  of  France,  a  mechanical  force  equal 
to  the  labor  of  560  milliards  of  men,  or  five  times  the  en- 
tire human  race,  is  every  year  available.  But  for  the 
want  of  the  human  intelligence  to  supply  all  the  raw  ma- 
terial which  is  required  this  immense  force  is  in  great 
parts  allowed  to  go  to  waste.  The  article  is  not  intended 
as  an  advertisement  of  chemical  manures,  but  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  reaii  it  without  a  desire  to  set  to  work  at  once 


upon  the  earth  and  see  wliat  an  iutelligent  system  of 
artificial  fertilizing  would  produce. 

AN  ACTRESS'S  VIEW  OF  HER  PROFESSION. 

Under  the  misleading  title,  "  Reflections  of  an  Actress," 
Clara  Morris  sets  forth  in  the  North  American  Review 
her  ideas  as  to  the  elements  of  good  acting. 

Considering  her  own  intense  realism,  her  readers  may 
experience  some  surprise  when  they  learn  that  she  places 
foremost  in  her  list  imagination.  One  may  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  she  has  the  ordinary  conception  of  this  quality 
when  she  adds  "quick  volatile  sympathies,  open  to  ex- 
ternal impressions."  The  next  point  is  obae^'vation^  and 
what  she  has  to  say  in  this  connection  will  be  read  with 
quickened  interest,  for  one  instinctively  feels  that  in  ex 
pounding  this  quality  she  is  in  her  native  element,  tread 
ing  confident  her  own  demesne,  and  the  reader's  a  pHm*i 
conceptions  will  be  strengthened  when  he  has  read  her 
account  of  her  painstaking  search  for  living  models.  Some 
of  the  object-lessons  were  dearly  bought,  but  the  price  was 
paid  by  others— tilie  unfortunates  whom  she  found  in  hos- 
pitals and  insane  asylums.  The  play -going  public  knows 
how  well  this  ambitious  and  undoubtedly  conscientioas 
actress  has  profited  by  her  experiences.  The  third  indis- 
pensable requirement  which  Miss  Morris  names  is  ^Judg 
ment  in  adapting  one's  knowledge  to  the  requirements  of 
the  stage." 

These'  three  things,  then,  imagination,  observation,  and 
judgment,  MLss  Morris  gives  As  a  reply  to  a  supposetl 
questioner  who  has  asked,  "  What  qualities  ai*e  absolutely 
necessary  in  a  man  or  woman  for  the  making  of  a  suc- 
cessful actor? " 


THE  **  FLYING-MACHINE"  IMMINENT. 
Reliable  Proofs  of  its  Feasibility. 

In  the  Century  for  September,  S.  P.  Langley,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  gives  under  the 
heading  "The  Possibility  of  Mechanical  Flight,"  a  brief 
and  lucid  r^sumd  of  some  striking  results  attained  in  his 
four  years'  study  of  the  subject. 

Experiments  were  made  by  driving  through  the  air^ 
planes  of  metal  and  other  substances,  the  urging  power 
being  a  ten-horse  engine  acting  on  a  Ion*;  anu,  to  which 
the  planes  were  attached. 

In  our  every -day  experience  we  have  evidences  sufficient 
of  the  fact  that  a  body  moving  over  a  yielding  medium 
tends  to  require  less  and  less  support  with  every  increase 
of  speed ;  that  is,  a  fast  skater  will  dart  over  a  thin  sheet 
of  ice  in  safety,  while,  if  he  stopped,  it  would  not  be^^him 
for  an  in.Htant.  A  train  may  dash  over  a  weak  bridge  at 
the  rate  of  seventy  miles,  while  the  structure  would  col- 
lapse with  the  same  cars  going  at  thirty-five  miles.  8o 
that  we  are  not  surprised  to  read  that  when  the  long  arm 
of  Mr.  Langley 's  apparatus  swept  through  the  air  a  sheet 
of  brass,  at  high  speeds  of  fifty  to  seventy  miles  an 
hour  the  metal  seemed  to  be  buoyed  up,  and  tended  less 
to  sink  through  the  air.  But  a  far  more  important  result 
was  shown,  and  one  that  cannot  but  appear  paradoxical 
to  the  mind  of  the  lay  reader. 

A  STARTLING  PARADOX. 

When  a  spring-balance  was  applied  between  the  "  long 
arm  "  and  the  plane  of  brass,  the  apparatu.s  being  at  rest, 
the  instnunent.  of  course,  registered  tlie  weight  of  the 
brass.  When  the  engine  was  set  in  motion  and  the  hus- 
pended  plane  was  projected  horizontally  through  the  air, 
the  spring-balance  registered  a  less  and  less  pull  for  evei-y 
increase  of  speeil.    This  and  numerous  analogous  exjieri- 
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meats  enabled  Mr.  Langley  to  formulate  the  following 
extraordinary  law :  *^  If  in  such  aerial  motion  there  be  given 
a  plane  of  fixed  size  and  weights,  inclined  at  such  angles 
and  moved  forward  at  such  speeds  that  it  shall  always  be' 
just  sustained  in  horizontal  flight,  then  the  more  the  speed 
is  increased  the  less  will  be  the  power  required  to  support 
and  advance  it,  so  that  there  will  be  an  increased  econ- 
omy of  power  with  each  higher  speed  up  to  s<xne  remote 
limit  not  yet  attained  in  experiment." 

The  impression  that  may  obtrude  itself  om  the  minds  of 
the  uninitiated  is  that  if  we  only  go  fast  enough  in  out 
future  air-6hipe  we  shall  not  need  any  impelling  power  at 
all. 

In  a  particular  experiment  Mr.  Langley  found  that  one 
horse-power  could  transport  and  sustain  in  horizontal 
flight  **over  two  hundred  pounds*  weight  of  loaded  planes 
at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour;  by  which  it  is  meant 
that  such  planes  actually  did  rise  up  from  their  support, 
under  the  reaction  of  the  air  at  this  speed,  while  carrying 
weights  in  this  proportion  to  the  horse  power,  and  soared 
along  under  all  the  circumstances  of  actual  free  flight,  ex- 
cept that  they  were  constrained  to  fly  horizontally." 
TVlien  engines  can  be  constructed  as  they  now  can,  at  a 
rate  of  twenty  pounds  to  the  horse-power^  including  fuel, 
it  does  seem  that  the  essentials  of  mechanical  flight  are  at 
hand. 

Mr.  Langley  disclaims  any  attempt  at  working  out  the 
details  of  a  feasible  air-ship.  Though  these  details  will  be 
perplexing— especially  in  the  matter  of  steering  and  start- 
ing, which  last  he  does  not  mention— still  he  is  sure  that 
they  are  but  subordinate  questions;  and  he  hazards  the 
prophecy  that  aerial  locomotion  is  a  thing  of  the  near 
'uture. 

*'  Progress  is  rapid  now,  especially  in  invention,  and  it 
is  possible— it  seems  to  me  even  probable— that  before  the 
century  closes  we  shall  see  this  universal  road  of  the  all- 
embracing  air,  which  recog^nizes  none  of  man's  boundaries, 
travelled  in  every  direction,  with  an  effect  on  some  of  the 
conditions  of  our  existence  which  will  mark  this  among 
all  the  wonders  the  century  has  seen." 

This,  coming  as  it  does,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Bniithsonian,  after  a  patient  course  of  scientific  study, 
would  seem  to  be  a  most  important  assertion. 


PRESENT  PROBLEMS  IN  EDUCATION. 

The  Forwn  for  September  has  five  articles  devoted  to 
educational  topics,  each  article  written  by  some  one  well 
qualified  to  speak  upon  his  or  her  particular  subject. 

The  Ideal  Boys*  School. 

In  the  first  of  these  Dr.  Henry  A,  Coit,  Rector  of  St. 
Paul's  School,  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  explains  the  objects 
which  the  ideal  American  boys'  school  should  hold  in 
view.  The  chief  object  should  be  not  so  much  the  simple 
filling  of  the  boy's  head  with  knowledge  as  the  perfect 
development  of  aU  his  powers,  physical,  mental,  moral, 
and  spiritual.  The  American  school  should  be  in  every 
sense  national — not  provincial  on  the  one  hand  nor  imi- 
tatively  foreign  on  the  other,  but  broadly  American. 

Advantages  of  the  New  University. 

President  David  8.  Jordan  of  the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr. , 
University,  shows  fhat  while  a  new  university  loses  much 
in  lacking  the  traditions  of  an  older  institution,  it  is  not, 
however,  altogether  to  be  pitied.  Blany  a  college  is  only 
haiu()ered  by  its  traditions ;  it  would  fain  cast  them  off 
and  faU  in  with  the  progressive  step  of  t>»*  J*i^*  »»tit 


ancient  tradition  rooted  in  prejudice  hinder  it.  A  new 
institution  has  all  the  history  of  all  older  institutions  by 
which  to  profit.  It  adapts  to  itself  their  successful  ex- 
periments and  carefully  avoids  their  errors.  Moreover, 
it  starts  with  a  new  faculty,  which  it  can  fill  with  live 
men,  instead  of  being  encumbered,  as  are  the  older  univer- 
sities, with  the  burden  of  rataining  in  its  ranks  men  who 
have  long  since  outgrown  their  usefulness. 

Technological  Education. 

Professor  H.  W.  Tyler,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  reviews  the  growth  of  technological  schools 
in  this  country,  and  explains  their  value  to  education, 
science  and  industry.  The,  history  of  technological  train- 
ing in  the  United  States  bc^^  with  the  establishment  in 
1834  of  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy. 
Since  then  there  have  been  founded  all  over  the  countiy 
schools  for  this  branch  of  study,  varying  from  the  simon- 
pure  school  of  technology,  where  nothing  else  is  taught, 
to  the  university  department,  *  where  such  a  course  h 
offered  as  only  one  of  many  others.  So  in  the  scope 
of  their  work  they  are  quite  different,  some  through 
choice  or  necessity  confining  their  labors  to  some  one 
branch  of  the  subject,  others  covering  the  whole  field  and 
being  in  a  true  sense  polytechnic.  Happily,  it  is  coming 
to  be  an  antiquated  idea  that  he  only  is  educated  who 
has  spent  four  years  in  studying  those  things  which  are 
altogether  foreign  to  the  work  which  he  expects  to  do  in 
life ;  and  the  youth  who  has  successfully  mastered  h^s  tech 
nological  course  is  now  considered  as  much  a  man  of  edu- 
cation as  is  his  brother  student  of  the  classics.  The  school 
and  shop  are  each  coming  more  and  more  to  value  the 
other,  and  theory  and  practice  are  continually  comin^c 
into  closer  touch.  It  is  only  by  their  union  that  science 
can  be  promoted. 

Methods  of  Educating  Women. 

Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bfichigan,  was  for  years  the  president  of  Wellesley 
College,  and  is  now  the  wife  of  a  Harvard  professor; 
hence,  she  has  good  right  to  speak  with  authority  con- 
cerning the  three  methods  of  the  higher  education  of 
woman,  co-education,  separate  colleges  for  women,  and 
the  annex.  She  sets  forth  clearly  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  each  method  without  revealing  herself  a 
partisan  of  either,  though  by  her  lucid  exposition  it  is 
likely  that  the  avorage  disinterested  reader  will  see  in  the 
separate  college  the  true  solution  of  the  problem.  Mrs. 
Palmer's  only  plea  is  that  the  old  time  prejudice  against 
cUl  methods  for  giving  women  higher  education  may 
speedily  die. 

Health  and  Education  of  Girls. 

Miss  Charlotte  W.  Porter,  the  principal  of  "The  Elms" 
school  for  young  ladies,  writes  concerning  the  physical 
hinderances  to  teaching  girls,  confining  herself  to  tiie  ques- 
tion of  girls  in  private  schools.  Such  girls,  and  espe- 
cially the  daughters  of  wealthy  pcu*ents,  prove  incapable 
in  many  cases  to  bear  the  routine  of  school  life,  which  in 
itself  is  not  at  all  arduous.  This  weakness  is  not  a  con 
stitutional  necessity,  generally,  but  is  to  be  charged  to 
the  account  of  over  indulgent  parents,  who  conceive  that 
in  pampering  their  children  they  are  doing  them  kindness, 
and  to  unwise  physicians,  who  are  cautious  where  caution 
it  not  needed,  and  neglectful  where  care  is  needed.  When 
these  persons  acquire  common  sense  and  a  due  realiiation 
of  responsibility,  girls  will  be  as  capable  as  boys  of 
acquiring  education. 
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INDIVIDUALITY  IN  AUTHORSHIP. 
By  Professor  Woodrow  WiUon. 

In  hU  Atlaatic  paper  on  "The  Author  Himself,"  Mr. 
IVoodrour  Wilson  makes  an  eloquent  plea  for  individuality 
in  literary  creation.  When  we  look  around  on  the  sea  of 
printed  and  bound  paper,  what  part  of  it  is  to  survive 
three  generations?  What  constitutes  literary  immortality  ? 
Obviously,  in  many  cases  of  "  literary  monuments  "  there 
4kre  especial  causes,  but  Mr.  Wilson  discerns  one  conunon 
essential—"  in  every  case  of  literary  immortality  there  is 
present  originative  personality.  Not  origination  simply,— 
that  may  be  mere  invention,  which  in  literature  has 
nothing  immortal  about  it— but  origination  which  takes 
its  stamp  and  character  from  the  originator,  which  is  his 
substance  given  to  the  world,  which  is  himself  outspoken. 

"  Individuality  does  not  consist  in  the  use  of  the  very  per- 
sonal pronoun,  /.  it  consists  in  self -expression,  in  tone,  in 
meUiod,  in  attitude,  in  point  of  view;  it  consists  in  saying 
things  in  such  a  way  that  you  will  yourself  be  recogxiized 
4is  a  force,  an  influence,  in  saying  tiiem.** 

THE  ATMOSPHERE  WHICH  KILLS. 

"Now  tiie  noteworthy  thing  about  such  individuality 
is  that  it  will  not  develop  under  every  star,  or, in  one 
place  as  well  as  in  another;  there  is  an  atmosphere  which 
kiUs  it,  and  there  is  an  atmosphere  which  fosters  it.  The 
atmosphere  which  kills  it  is  the  atmosphere  of  sophistica- 
tion, where  cleverness  and  fashion  andknowingness  thrive : 
•cleverness,  which  is  f roUi,  not  strong  drink ;  fashion,  which 
is  a  thing  assumed,  not  a  thing  of  nature;  and  knowing- 
ness,  which  is  naught.^ 

A  LITTLE  IGNORANCE  IS  A  GOOD  THING. 

What  is  the  atmosphere  which  fosters?  What  is  at  the 
root  of  this  subtle  charm  which  culture  kills  and  which 
is  impossible  in  the  proportion  that  it  is  striven  for? 

"In  the  first  place,"  says  Mr.  Wilson,  "a  certain  helpful 
ignorance.  It  is  best  for  the  author  to  be  bom  away 
from  literary  centres,  or  to  be  excluded  from  their  ruling 
«et  if  he  be  bom  in  them.  It  is  best  that  he  start  out 
with  his  thinking,  not  knowing  how  much  has  been  thought 
and  said  about  everything.  A  certain  amount  of  igno- 
rance will  insure  his  sincerity,  will  increase  his  boldness, 
and  shelter  his  genuineness,  which  is  his  hope  of  power. 
Not  ignorance  of  life,  but  life  may  be  learned  in  any 
neighborhood ;  not  ignorance  of  the  greater  laws  which 
govern  human  affairs,  but  they  may  be  learned  with- 
out a  library  of  historians  and  commentators,  by 
imaginative  sense,  by  seeing  better  than  by  reading ;  not 
ignorance  of  the  infinitudes  of  human  circumstance,  but 
knowledge  of  these  may  come  to  a  man  without  the  inter- 
vention of  universities ;  not  ignorance  of  one*s  self  and  of 
one^s  neighbor,  but  innocence  of  the  sophistications  of 
learning,  its  research  without  love,  its  knowledge  without 
inspiration,  its  method  without  grace;  freedom  from  its 
shiune  at  trying  to  know  many  things,  as  well  as  from  its 
pride  of  trying  to  know  but  one  thing;  ignorance  of  that 
faith  in  small  confounding  facts  which  is  contempt  for 
large  reasoning  prindplee." 

In  short,  Mr.  Wilson  thinks,  and  says  with  a  complete- 
ness of  charm  and  vigor  that  cannot  appear  in  a  review, 
that  our  literature  is  in  need  of  energy,  not  culture.  He 
deprecates  the  "  bullying  omniscience  "  of  critics,  and  the 
^  literary  worldliness  "  which  fixes  and  would  keep  constant 
a  standard  of  taste. 

**  Our  culture  is,  by  erroneous  preference,  of  the  reason- 
ing faculty,  as  if  that  were  all  of  us.  Is  it  not  the  instinc- 
tive discontent  of  readers  seeking  stimulating  contact  with 
authors  that  has  given  us  the  present  almost  passionately 


spoken  dissent  from  the  standards  set  themselves  by  the 
realists  in  fiction,  dissatisfaction  with  mere  rec^ording  of 
observation?  And  is  not  realism  working  out  upon  itself 
the  revenge  its  enemies  would  fain  com^^ass?  Must  not 
all  April  Hopes  exclude  from  their  number  the  hope  of 
inmiortality?" 

AUTHORS  AND  PUBLISHERS. 

In  the  September  number  of  the  Foram^  Mr.  Geo.  H. 
Putnam  holds  up  the  reverse  of  a  mutter  not  new  to 
readers  of  literature,— the  quarrels  of  authors  with  their 
publishers 

authors'  COMPLAINTS. 

From  Martial  and  Horace  down  to  Walter  Besant,  au- 
thors have  complained  of  the  rascality  of  publishers. 
Viewing  the  subject  historically,  many  modifications 
should  be  considered  before  the  publisher  is  condemned; 
such  statements  as  authors  have  made  derogatory  to  the 
publisher  are  ex  parts  and  in  the  few  instances  in  which 
the  other  side  has  been  brought  out,  as  in  publishers'  me- 
moir8,a  very  different  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  subject. 
Authors  are  proverbially  irritable,  and  in  many  instances 
their  peculiar  constitutional  frailties  render  them  incapa- 
ble of  viewing  dispassionately  any  matter  which  concerns 
themselves ;  the  number  of  disgruntled  authors  bears  but 
a  small  proportion  to  the  total  number  who  have  made 
contracts  with  publishers,  and  lastly,  it  is  only  the  pub- 
lisher whose  shortcomings  are  immortalized  in  literature. 

PUBLISHERS*  PROFITS. 

The  real  business  of  Mr.  Putnam's  article,  however,  is 
"  to  consider  the  principles  and  methods  which  are  at  pres- 
ent in  practice  for  the  division  of  tlie  profits  of  litera- 
ture." Without  a  clear  comprehension  of  theee  principles 
no  one  is  at  liberty  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  pub- 
lisher, and  the  woes  of  many  an  aggrieved  author  are  due  to 
his  ignorance  on  these  points. 

Mr.  Putnam  explains  the  three  prevalent  forms  of 
agreement  between  author  and  publisher  in  which  the  risk 
and  expenses  are  respectively  assumed  by  the  publisher, 
assumed  by  the  author,  and  shared  between  them,  after 
which  he  sets  forth  the  principles  governing  each  ar- 
rangement. 

In  many  instances  the  financial  success  of  a  book  is  as 
much  due  to  the  publisher  as  to  the  author.  This  is  no- 
tably the  fact  in  the  case  of  a  series  planned  and  worked 
out  by  him  in  which  the  success  of  a  single  volume  is  due 
iu  large  part  to  the  success  of  the  series,  and  likewise  in 
the  case  of  a  book  written  by  an  unknown  author  and  set 
forth  on  the  market  by  some  prominent  publisher  whose 
prestige  is  sufilcient  to  caU  attention  to  any  book  bearing 
his  imprint. 

The  publisher  can  consider  a  book  only  at  its  probable 
market  value,  and  his  powers  of  forecasting  such  value  are 
subject  to  human  limitations,  for  publishers  are  not  infal- 
lible in  their  judgments,  as  Mr.  Besant  seems  to  think 
they  are.  The  major  proportion  of  the  bo<^s  published 
in  America  prove  a  financial  failure,  and  in  consequence 
the  royalties  paid  on  all  books  must  be  smaller  than 
they  should  be  were  all  books  published  self -sustaining. 
As  a  matter  of  necessity,  the  successful  autiior  must  share 
the  losses  of  his  less  fortunate  brothers. 

The  machinery  by  which  books  are  sold  is  far  more 
complex  now  than  It  was  fonnerly  when  the  educated 
classes  live^l  compactly  within  a  comparatively  small 
area.  Extensive  advertising,  "travelling  salesmen,"  and 
the  increased  discount  to  dealers,  all  combine  to  lessen 
the  profit  on  bookt»;  and  yet  this  loss  is  borne  entirely  by 
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the  publisher,  for  the  royalty  to  authoni  has  not  been 
reduced. 

The  increased  number  of  readers  has  not  at  all  increased 
the  sale  of  the  "average  book."  Tlie  vast  number  of 
^average  writers,"  the  cheap  magazines,  and  the  great 
Bunday  newspapers  have  all  tended  to  check  such  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  Putnam  thinks  that  in  a  case  when  the  publisher 
is  willing  to  assume  the  risk  and  expense  the  most 
equitable  arrangement  is  to  pay  the  author  a  royalty 
under  which  "the  returns  to  him  are  in  dii-ect  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  the  sales  " 

He  believes  that  there  should  be  a  lengthening  of  the 
term  of  copyright.  This  with  international  copyright 
will  greatly  benefit  the  author. 


MUCH  NEEDED  WORDS  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

The  writer  of  an  interesting  little  article  on  "  €k>U8in8 
German,"  in  Comhill  for  September,  maintains  that  how- 
ever much  inferior  the  German  language  U  to  the  English 
in  many  points  of  view,  it  contains  three  words  which  are 
much  needed.  The  first  is  "backfisch,"  to  describe  a  girl 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  who  keeps  a  diary, 
climbs  trees  secretly,  blushes  easily,  and  has  no  conversa- 
tion. The  second  word,  which  is  even  more  needed  than 
"backfisch,"  is  "bummeln."  One  who  bummelns  is  an 
aggravated  edition  of  our  lounger.  The  most  indispensable 
word  of  all,  however,  is  "  schwarmen,"  of  which  the  writer 
says* — 

"The best  <lefln{tiou  of  this  word  seems  to  be  the  falling 
in  love  in  a  purely  impersonal  manner  with  the  artistic 
or  intellectual  gifts  of  any  more  or  less  distinguished  man 
or  woman.  It  is  possible,  for  example,  to  *•  schw&rmen  ' 
for  actors,  singers,  authors,  doctors,  military  com- 
manders, preachers,  and  painters.  A  German  girl  can 
schwarmen  for  any  or  all  of  these,  whether  they  be  male 
or  female,  and  openly  avow  the  same  withouc  even  her 
ibother  taking  alarm.  A  man  can  schwarmen,  too,  but 
tlie  objects  of  his  schwarme'rei  very  seldom  happens  to  be 
of  hi«  own  sex.  Now,  English  people  are  no  whit  behind 
their  German  cousins  in  the  practice  of  *  sch warming, ' 
but  they  have  no  term  wherewith  to  express  their  en- 
thusiasm which  shall  never  be  liable  to  misinterpretation. 
Therefore,  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  words  back- 
flsob,  bummeln,  and  schwarmen  may  be  introduced  into  the 
next  English  dictionary." 

JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 
By  Mr.  Bret  Harte. 

Mr.  Bret  Harte  contributes  to  the  New  Review  a  criti- 
cism on  Mr.  Russell  Lowell's  place  in  literature  which  has 
only  one  fault:  it  is  too  short.  As  befits  an  American, 
Mr.  Bret  Harte  is  proud  of  Lowell,  but  proud  of  him  with 
limitations.  Bret  Harte,  being  a  Calif omian,  cannot  help 
feeling  that  Ix>well  was  too  much  of  a  New  Englander. 
Still,  this  is  forgiven  him  in  death,  although  possibly  if 
he  had  been  alive  Bret  Harte  would  have  put  it  more 
strongly.  Mr.  Ix>well's  chief  achievement  in  literature, 
he  declares,  was  the  discovery  of  the  real  Yankee. 

"It  remained  for  Mr.  Lowell  alone  to  discover  and  por- 
tray the  real  Yankee — that  wonderful  evolution  of  the 
English  Puritan,  who  had  shaken  off  the  forms  and  super- 
stitions, the  bigotry  and  intolerance,  of  religion,  but  never 
the  deep  consciousness  of  God.  It  was  true  that  it  was 
not  only  an  all-wise  God,  but  a  God  singularly  perspica- 
cious of  wily  htunanity;  a  Gotl  that  you  had  *to  get  up 
early '  to  *take  in';  a  God  who  encouraged  familiarity, 
hIio  did -not  reveal  Himself  in  vague  thunders,  nor  answer 


out  of  a  whirlwind  of  abstraction ;  who  did  not  hold  a 
whole  race  responsible— but  ^seut  the  bill'  directly  to  the 
individual  debtor." 

Mr.  Bret  Harte  also  points  out  the  extraordinary  com- 
pleteness of  Mr. Russell  Lowell's  career:— 

"  A  strong  satirical  singer,  who  at  once  won  the  ap- 
plause of  a  people  inclined  to  prefer  sentiment  and  pathos 
in  verse;  an  essayist  who  held  his  own  beside  such  men  as 
Emerson,  Thoreau,  and  Holmes;  an  ironical  biographer 
in  the  land  of  the  historian  of  the  Knickerbockers;  and 
an  unselfish,'  uncalculating  patriot  selected  to  represent  a 
country  where  partisan  politics  and  party  service  were  too 
often  the  only  test  of  fitness— this  was  his  trimnphant  rec- 
ord. His  death  seems  to  have  left  no  trust  or  belief  of 
his  admirers  betrayed  or  disappointed.  The  critic  has  not 
yet  risen  to  lament  a  wasted  opportunity,  to  point  out  a 
misdirected  talent,  or  to  tell  us  that  he  expected  more 
or  less  than  Mr.  Lowell  gave.  Wonderful  and  rounded 
fim'sh  of  an  intellectual  career." 

A  Personal  Friend^s  Estimation. 

An  anonymous  writer  in  Blackwood'' s  Magazine  for 
September,  who  was  i^parently  a  personal  friend  of 
Lowell,  8a3rs: — 

"  He  Was  a  remarkably  accomplished  linguist.  He  could 
read  and  converse  fiuently  in  several  languages ;  and  in 
the  course  of  his  miscellaneous  studies  he  had  attained  to 
an  exceptional  knowledge  of  the  old  Provencal  language 
and  literature." 

"  Lowell  was  one  of  the  very  few  Americans  whom  Eng- 
land could  ill  afford  to  spare;  and  in  some  sense  his  death 
is  an  international  loss.  An  American  and  an  enlight- 
ened patriot  of  the  soimd  old  Puritan  stock,  he  was  a  good 
deal  of  a  cosmopolitan  and  entirely  an  Ehiglishman." 

"  Although  he  always  seemed  to  take  life  tolerably  ea<Hly 
few  men  have  studied  more  regularly.  He  generally  de- 
voted several  hours  each  day  to  what  may  be  called  serious 
reading,  and  the  more  ephemeral  literature  that  took  his 
fancy  was  the  favorite  recreation  of  his  leisure  moments. 
His  wonderful  memory  served  him  well,  and  a  marvellous- 
amount  of  miscellaneous  knowledge  had  been  carefully 
pigeonholed  in  it.  When  writing  in  vein-— and  he  seldom 
could  write  against  his  g^in — he  always  knew  where  to 
look  for  the  facts  or  the  quotations  which  he  had  seldom 
occasion  to  verify.  His  essays  are  full  of  unfamiliar  in- 
formation, and  moreover,  he  had  the  knack  of  bringing 
new  and  original  treatment  to  brighten  subjects  that 
might  seem  to  have  been  worn  threadbare." 

An  English  View. 

Mr.  Sydney  Low  contributes  to  the  Fortnightly  for 
September  an  intelligent  and  appreciative  criticism  of 
James  Russell  Lowell.  He  recognizee  the  fact,  ignored 
by  so  many  of  Lowell's  superfine  critics,  that  Mr.  Lowell 
was  at  bottom  a  prophet  and  an  apostle. 

"  He  was  in  no  sense  a  mere  scholarly  dilettante,  as  some 
have  chosen,  with  surely  very  little  warrant,  to  consider 
him.  His  taste  for  experiment  and  imitation  did  not  for 
a  moment  lead  him  to  intellectual  servility.  If  he  some 
times  played  on  other  men's  instruments  he  playe<i  his 
own  tune.  It  was  the  tune  which  ho  had  heard  in  the 
Atlantic  breezes  as  they  swept  through  the  trees  round 
the  old  home  at  Elmwood.  That  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
moves  upon  the  face  of  the  waters  and  over  the  dry 
land,  that  the  mills  of  God  grind  exceeding  small  that 
man  is  bom  to  fulfil  his  destiny,  and  that  it  is  his 
destiny  to  be  ^  free  *  above  all,  that  justice,  and  law«  and 
righteousness  are  things  for  which  any  man  with  an  im- 
mortal soul  in  him  would  willingly  die— these  formed  the 
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stock  of  axioms  with  which  the  son  of  the  Massachusetts 
minister  started  in  life.  At  the  root  of  him  there  lay  the 
ecunestness,  the  gospelling  fervor,  of  the  New  England 
Calvinist." 

Mr.  Low  seems  to  prefer  the  later  Lowell  of  oosmopoL 
itan  culture  to  the  earlier  Lowell  of  the  anti -slavery 
struggle.  Speaking  of  hin  earlier  poems,  Mr.  Low  says: 
^The  critic  may  point  out  that  there  is  no  great  distinc- 
tion in  these  poems,  that  the  sentim^it  is  hollow,  and  the 
^yle  frequently  thin  and  prosaic.  It  may  be  so;  but 
nevertheless  there  is  something  in  this  kind  of  verse 
which  appeals  to  many  thousands  of  men  for  whom  the 
Toice  of  the  best  poetry  is  mute — something  that  comes 
home  to  them  *  striking  upon  the  heart, '  to  use  a  beautiful 
phrase  of  Hazlitt's,  *  amidst  unquiet  thoughts  and  the 
tumult  of  the  world,  like  the  music  of  one^s  native  tongue 
heard  in  some  far-off  country.  *  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
Lowell's  minor  poetry,  like  a  good  deal  of  Longfellow's, 
which  does  convey  that  impressipu  to  many  readers,  how- 
•ev&t  little  it  may  satisfy  the  higner  critical  canons.'' 

Those  who  prefer  substance  to  semblance,  and  are  more 
in  S3rmpathy  with  the  vigorous  soul  of  an  earnest  man 
than  the  fastidiously  polished  verse  of  a  singer  who  has 
nothing  particular  to  say,  will  naturally  prefer  the  earlier 
Lowell  to  the  later. 

The  Andover  Review's  Estimate. 
In  a  spirit  of  manly  restraint  the  editor  of  the  Andtfver 
Review  forms  a  Judicious  estimate  t»f  Tx)well.  As  profes- 
sor, editor,  and  diplomat,  he  thinks  that  Lowell  will  leave 
no  lasting  mark,  and  even  moi*e  important  than  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  his  fame  as  a  poet  and  man  of 
letters  will  be  perennial  is  the  question  of  his  influence 
upon  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  That  this  was  very 
grefCt,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  his  hold  upon  the  public 
is  all  the  more  remarkable  in  consideration  of  the  manner 
of  the  man,  for  he  was  in  no  sense  a  popular  man ;  his 
speeches  were  not  of  the  kind  to  tickle  the  fancy  of  the 
populace,  but  were  always  the  chastened  utterances  of  the 
scholar.  Yet  his  heart  was  so  in  sympathy  with  human- 
ity and  his  insight  into  human  nature  so  deep  that  by 
force  of  these  things  he  became  a  prophet  to  whom  all 
men  listened. 

"  The  permanent  interest  in  his  work  will  lie  chiefly  in 
the  faot^hat  the  sources  of  his  inspiration  sprung  from 
t^he  deep  ethical  and  spiritual  nature  of  the  man.  Behind 
the  critic  in  him  lay  the  xx)et;  behind  the  poet  was  the 
himianitarian,  the  patriot,  the  instructor  apd  interpreter 
of  the  public  conscience;  and  within  and  blending  with 
them  all  was  the  pure  strain  of  a  noble,  fearless,  self- 
I'especting  Christian  manhood.  In  a  word,  Lowell's  great- 
ness came  from  his  source  of  character." 


AN  ITALIAN  VIEW  OF  TOLSTOI. 

The  study  of  "the  Gospel  according  to  Tolstoi  "has 
^read  into  Italy ;  and  the  w6ll-known  critic,  G.  Boglietti, 
•discusses  the  subject  with  considerable  ability  in  the  pages 
of  the  Nuova  Antologia^  under  the  somewhat  forcible 
heading,  "The  Damnation  of  Tolstoi."  He  describes  the 
doctrines  of  the  greatest  of  living  Russians,  as  they  appear 
in  "My  Religion,"  "My  Confession,"  and  the  more  recent 
of  his  novels,  as  being  "  a  form  of  evangelical  himianita- 
rianism  which  is  the  natural  reaction  against  the  depress- 
ing conclusions  of  modem  science  on  the  value  of  personal 
existence  and  man's  destiny  on  earth.  It  is  a  desperate 
effort  to  reconstruct  on  a  basis  of  faith  the  harmony  of 
the  world,  giving  to  life  a  meaning  which  it  had  lost 
through  the  influence  of  pessimistic  philosophy . "  In  order 
to  imderstand  rightly  the  developments  of  his  later  teach- 
ing, it  must  be  remembered  that  Tolstoi  was  a  pessimist. 


not  only  in  his  youth,  but  up  to  his  fiftieth  year.  "  Oc- 
cupying a  prominent  social  position,  and  gifte.!  with  un- 
usual physical  and  intellectual  qualities,  he  drank  deeply 
at  the  fountain  of  life.  He  possessed  love,  riches,  glory, 
and  a  refined  appreciation  of  the  arts,  but  everything  was 
flavored  with  the  bitter  sap  of  skepticism.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  realizer)  the  emptiness  of  such  a  life.  Life, 
as  he  understood  it,  and  as  the  majority  of  men  understood 
it,  appeared  to  him  to  be  devoid  of  sense.  ...  In  the 
end  he  concluded  with  Schopenhauer  that  life  was  an 
unmixed  evil." 

Every  reader  of  that  most  enthralling  of  novels,  "  Anna 
Karenina,"  will  remember  the  mental  tortures  undergone 
by  Levin  in  his  struggles  from  skepticism  to  faith.  The 
picture  is  in  reality  drawn  from  life,  and  represents  the 
author's  own  experiences  as  he  emerged  from  darkness 
into  light.  After  desciibing  Tolstoi's  conception  of  faith, 
his  Italian  critic  points  out  how  of  necessity  the  Russian 
peasant  is  the  man  predestined  to  incarnate  bis  idea  of  a 
religious  renovation. 

''The  Moujik  has  all  the  qualities  requisite  for  the  task: 
Faith,  ignorance,  simple  habits,  resignation,  suffering. 
How  curious  is  the  fate  of  the  Ru.«sian  Moujik  1  Fifty 
years  ago  Alexander  Herzen,  and  with  him  all  the  Rus- 
sian Hegelians,  presented  the  Moujik  to  the  world  as  the 
fortunate  being  who  was  to  represent  in  himself  the  new 
era  of  the  revolution  heralded  by  Hegel.  And  here  is 
Tolstoi  holding  up  this  same  Moujik  as  the  instrument  of 
a  religious  revolution !  I  do  not  myself  believe  that  the 
Moujik  will  be  any  more  fortunate  in  this  new  mission 
assigned  to  him  than  he  was  half  a  century  ago. 

"But  how  do  Tolstoi's  d.xrtrines  of  universal  love  and 
non-resistance  to  the  evil  lead  him  to  thegrewsome  teach- 
ings of  the  *Kreutzer  Sonata'? 

"  After  having  attacked  all  the  other  individual  impulses 
of  mankind  as  causes  of  pain  and  misery,  he  could  not 
make  an  exception  for  love,  the  most  egotistical  of  all  the 
passions.  He  was  obliged  at  all  cost  to  destroy  love  in 
order  to  create  that  mystical  imity  of  the  human  race  of 
which  he  dreamt.  From  sexual  love  there  sprung  up  the 
family,  a  group  of  families,  the  city,  the  state,  all  of 
which  imply  personal  and  particular  interests  and  ten- 
dencies, all  the  thousand  things  which  exist  to-day  before 
our  eyes,  and  which  Tolstoi  wishes  to  destroy.  Sexual 
love  must  therefore  be  placed  under  the  ban.  This  Tolstoi 
does  by  taking  his  stand  once  again  on  the  Gospel,  and 
armed  with  a  verse  from  St.  Matthew,  declares  matrimony 
to  be  mere  adultery.  .  .  .  The  '  Kreutzer  Sonata'  is  in 
fact  a  violent  and  bitter  tirade  against  continuous  adul- 
tery under  the  name  of  matrimony.  The  profound 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart  which  Tolstoi  displays  in  his 
most  successful  books,  and  his  marvellous  literary  skill, 
serve  him  admirably  in  his  present  taste  of  throwing  dis- 
credit, shame  and  abuse  on  matrimonial  imions.  These  are 
represented  in  the  *•  Sonata'  as  a  succession  of  miseries,  tor- 
mtots,  profound  dissimulations,  and  ferocious  and  impla- 
cable hatreds,  the  whole  crowned,  be  it  understood,  with 
deception  and  a  second  adultery.  .  .  .  It  is  by  voluntary 
chastity  that  we  shall  prepare  for  the  end  of  the  world,  an 
end  which  has  been  foretold  by  science  as  well  as  by 
Scripture." 

There  is  much  more  of  his  early  pessimism  in  his  latest 
utterances  than  Tolstoi  himself  supposes.  But  the  world 
is  not  likely  to  adopt  his  views;  for,  says  Signor  Boglietti, 
we  are  all  more  or  less  of  the  opinion  of  Madame  Caroline 
in  Zola's  "Argent,"  who,  putting  aside  all  wearisome 
speculation  as  to  primary  causes,  gave  herself  up  gayly  to 
the  "  joi  de  vivre,"  to  the  intense,  unique  happiness  of 
health  and  sunshine. 
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THE  SEAMY  SIDE  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

Mr.  Christie  Murray,  in  the  Contemporary  for  Sep- 
tember, concludes  his  interesting  papers  on  the  Antipode- 
ans.  He  is  83rmpathetic,  but  faithful,  and  some  of  his  facts 
are  startling  indeed.  The  Australians,  he  says,  are  among 
the  best  educated  people  in  the  world,  but  they  are  also  the 
least  cominer(;ially  sound,  the  rowdiest,  and  the  most 
drunken.    In  Victoria  and  New  South  "Wales 

'*  We  find  an  insolvency  to  every  1700  of  the  popula- 
tion, as  against  every  6000  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  twenty- 
nine  convictions,  as  against  seven  in  the  United  Kingdom ; 
and  seven  deaths  from  alcoholism,  as  against  three  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

^*  The  figures  for  insanity,  alcoholism,  suicide,  and  crimes 
of  violence  are  sadly  large.  In  Victoria  one  person  in 
every  105  of  the  population  was  in  prison  during  some 
part  of  the  year  1888.  In  the  United  Kingdom  for  that 
year  the  average  of  convictions  in  proportion  to  population 
was  3.64  per  10,000.  In  New  South  Wales  it  was  8.59,  and 
in  the  whole  of  Australasia  it  amounted  to  6.15,  although 
South  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania  showed  a 
joint  average  of  only  3.81.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the 
average  of  suicide  is  5.5  to  every  100,000.  In  Victoria  it 
is  11.6,  in  New  South  Wales  0.5,  and  in  Queensland  13.7. 
In  the  United  Kingdom  the  average  of  deaths  from  exces- 
sive drinking  is  54  in  1.000,000.  In  Victoria  it  is  113.50— 
more  than  double.  In  New  South  Wales  crimes  of  vio- 
lence are  almost  four  times  as  numerous  as  in  New  Zea- 
land, where  everything  is  tolerably  normal  from  the  British 
standpoint.^ 

Western  Australia  consumes  more  alcohol  than  any 
other  colony,  and  Queensland  drinks  three  times  as  much 
per  head  as  is  drunk  in  England. 

''  Parental  control,  as  we  know  it  in  England,  has  faded 
out  entirely.  There  is  no  reverence  in  the  rising  genera- 
tion, and  the  ties  of  home  are  slight.  Ago  and  experience 
count  for  little.  The  whole  country  is  filled  with  a 
feverish,  restless,  and  reckless  energy.  Everybody  is  in  a 
hurry  to  be  rich." 

Mr.  Christie  Murray  laments  that  the  slang  of  Australia 
is  not  good;  It  is  ugly,  and  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  for- 
gotten. The  people  confound  courtesy  with  servility,  and 
there  is  more  swearing  to  the  square  mile  than  suffices  for 
the  crowded  millions  of  Great  Britain.  The  new  racial 
type  which  is  being  produced  in  the  country  is  lees  healthy 
and  hardy  than  the  Ehiglish,  but  taller,  slimmer,  more 
alert,  and  the  best  horsemen  in  the  world. 

Another  Observer. 

As  a  kind  of  supplement  to  Mr.  Christie  Murray's  article 
in  the  Contemporary^  we  have  Mr.  Francis  Adams's  paper 
on  "The  Social  Life  in  Australia"  in  tiie  Fortnightly  for 
September.  Mr.  Adams  is  a  good  writer,  and  his  picture 
of  Australia  is  vivid,  although  he  exaggerates  somewhat 
the  genius  and  influence  of  the  Sydney  Bulletin.  He  says 
what  he  has  to  say  clearly,  and  writes  what  he  believes, — 
qualifications  not  always  combined.  Speaking  of  the 
moral  side  of  the  Australians,  Mr.  Adams  says  that  they 
have  the  taint  of  cruelty,  and  that  they  have  a  suppressed 
viciousness  which  is  twice  as  dangerous  as  the  outspoken 
wrath  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

"  Eklucated  in  a  secular  manner,  even  in  the  denomina- 
tional grammar  schools,  our  new-world  youth  is  a  pure 
Positivist  and  Materialist.  Religion  seems  to  him,  at  best, 
a  social  afEair,  to  whose  inner  appeal  he  is  profoundly  in- 
different. History  is  nothing  to  him,  and  all  he  knows  or 
c*aresfor  England  lies  in  his  resentment  and  curiosity  con- 
cerning London,  with  the  tales  of  whose  size  and  wonders 
the  crowd  of  travelling  *new  chums'  forever  troubles  him." 


Melbourne,  he  says,  is  in  reality  pagan,  with  a  raw  Pres^ 
byterianism  which  closes  its  museums  on  Sundays.  Sydney 
is  equally  pagan,  minus  Presbyterianism. 

"Sunday  is  rapidly  becoming  Ck>ntinental.  Public  gal- 
leries are  open;  endless  trips  and  picnics  about  the  harbor 
and  to  pleasure  resorts;  boating  and  sailing  in  all  sorts  of 
yacht»— more  and  more  the  characteristics  of  a  careleas, 
pleasure-loving  race  are  developed  as  secularly  educated 
Young  Australia,  the  true  religious  Oallio,  gets  his  own 
way.  The  art  sense,  too,  begins  to  show  itself,  and  is 
happily  ignorant  of  the  didactic." 

Mr.  Adams  is  a  fearful  pessimist  concerning  the  greater 
ideals  of  our  race : — 

"  History  is  identified  with  religion,  and  as  such  excluded 
from  the  "  curriculum  " ;  so  that  the  sense  of  the  poetry  of 
the  post  and  the  solidarity  of  the  race  is  rapidly  being  lost 
to  the  young  Australian.  To  the  next  generation,  Eng- 
land will  be  a  geographical  expression,  and  our  Empire  a- 
myih  in  imminent  danger  of  becoming  a  bogey." 

He  concludes  his  paper  oy  telling  us  that  the  culture  of 
the  Antipodes  is  in  as  bad  a  way  as  its  society. 


A  PROPHSCT. 

—From  the  Sydney  Bulletin. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Cf^ntury  for  September  the  Hon. 
John  Fortescue,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Guileless  Australia: 
A  Rejoinder, "replies  to  Mr.  Willoughby's  defence  of  Aus- 
tralian credit  in  an  article  in  which  he  repeats  mai^y  dis- 
agreeable things  which  he  has  carefully  gleaned  from  the 
Australian  press.  He  sticks  to  it  that  the  labor  party  will 
land  Australia  in  bankruptcy,  and  that  repudiiEition  will 
necessarily  follow. 

THE  QUEEN'S  PRIVATE  GARDENS  AT  OSBORNE. 

In  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  September  Mr. 
L.R.Wheeler  describes  her  Majesty's  private  garden  at 
Osborne.  The  garden  is  the  private  property  of  her 
Majesty  and  not  under  control  of  the  Office  of  Works.  It 
is  here  that  are  kept  all  the  relics  of  the  gardening  prac- 
tices of  the  present  ro>al  family  when  they  were  small 
children,  together  with  a  museum  of  curiosities,  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  collected  by  these  same  children  after 
they  had  grown  up. 

"SWISS  COTTAGE." 

Osborne  House,  which  has  been  added  to  frequently  since 
the  queen  first  took  possession,  is  some  distance  away  from 
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the  private  gardens.  They  are  called  the  Bwiss  Cottage 
from  the  fact  chat  in  the  middle  of  this  miniature  paradise 
for  flowers  a  chalet  stands  surrounded  by  huge  pines  and 
other  trees  such  as  one  sees  growing  luxuriantly  in  Swit- 
zerland. To  these  gardens,  morning  and  evening  in  sum- 
mer,  the  queen  proceeds  in  her  small  pony  phaeton, 
Princess  Beatrice  walking  by  her  side,  and  the  faithful 
henchman  in  attendance. 

Armed  with  special  permission,  Bir.  Wheeler  had  no 
difficulty  in  entering  the  gardens  and  enlisting  the  services 
of  the  head  gardener,  who  had  previously  been  in  service 
with  the  late  Lord  Beaoonsfield,  at  Hughenden,  and  Dean 
Stanley,  and  Lady  Augusta;  and  many  were  the  affec- 
tionate reminiscences  the  gardener  had  to  tell  of  both  his 
previous  employers.  Every  portion  of  the  ground,  some 
three  acres  in  extent,  under  his  charge  was  a  blaie  of 
t»olor. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  AS  A  CARPENTER. 

On  the  right  of  the  entrance  gate  stands  the  children's 
tool-house,  built  (as  a  slip  of  wood  in  the  queen^s  hand- 
writing reports)  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  in  1857.  It  is  still  in  splendid  preservation,  for 
the  late  Prince  Consort  alwayls  taught  his  children  to  do 
things  well.  Judging  from  the  large  tool-house,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  were  no  mean  adepts 
at  carpentering,  the  boarding  of  the  sides  being  substan- 
tially put  togeUier  and  the  gables  of  the  roof  mortised  in 
true  form ;  frequently,  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  visits  the 
gardens,  he  looks  critically  round  this  shed  to  see  that 
the  joinings  are  secure.  It  is  kept  exactly  as  it  was  when 
the  princes  and  prinoeases  were  young,  the  barrows  and 
garden  tools  being  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 
Each  child  had  a  perfect  set  of  tools  with  a  barrow  and 
wagon,  and  the  queen  had  a  special  wagon  for  herself,  in 
whith  the  children  often  drew  her  about.  The  initials  of 
each  of  the  royal  children  are  painted  on  the  back  of  the 
implements,  with  the  exception  of  thoee  of  Princess  Bea- 
trice and  the  Duke  of  Albany,  who  were  then  very  young 
and  had  to  put  up  with  a  toy  burse  and  cart  and  a  very 
small  barrow. 

PRniCE  ALFRED  AND  PRINCE  ARTHUR  AS  MASONS. 

The  Dukes  of  Edinburgh  and  Connaught  were  very  fond 
of  building  stone  and  brick  work,  and  their  handiwork 
can  be  seen  in  another  part  of  the  gardens  in  the  shape  of 
a  miniature  fortress  called  "the  Albert  Barracks,"  which 
was  finished  October  2d,  1860.  It  was  imder  the  eye  of 
the  Prince  Consort  these  fortifications  were  commenced, 
and  splendid  sham  battles  were  fought  here  by  the  chil- 
dren, the  Duke  of  Connaught  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
defending  their  works  against  the  combined  attack  of  their 
brothers  and  sisters.  It  is  an  oft-repeated  story  that 
sometimes  the  attack,  led  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  too 
much  for  Prince  Alfred  and  Prince  Arthur,  who  were 
driven  off  the  battlements  into  the  undei*ground  chamber, 
which  was  proof  against  capture,  and  in  which  they  had 
a  separate  store  of  arms.  The  fortress  is  kept  in  exactly 
the  same  order  as  it  was  then,  and  the  Duchess  of  Albany's 
.  and  the  Princess  Beatrice's  children  often  now  scamper 
over  the  deep  ditch  in  front  and  play  again  the  games  of 
their  uncles  and  aunts. 

THE  MARRIAGE  A  MYRTLE  OF  THE  ROTAL  FAMILY. 

Close  to  the  fortress  grows  a  tree  which  has  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  histories.  It  is  a  myrtle  some  five 
feet  high,  growing  luxuriantly,  although  nipped  consider- 
ably by  last  winter's  harsh  winds.  This  tree,  as  the  in- 
scription tells  us,  was  grown  from  a  sprig  of  myrtle  taken 
by  the  queen  from  the  Princess  Royal's  wedding  bouquet 
on  the  day  of  her  marriage  with  the  late  German  emperor. 


The  inscription  under  the  tree  states,  "  Myrtle  grown  from 
a  Sprig  of  the  Princess  Royal's  Marriage  Nosegay,  Jan- 
uary 25,  1858.  Planted  by  Queen  Victoria,  February  7, 
1878,  in  honor  of  the  marriage  of  her  granddaughter. 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Prussia."  The  latter  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Empress  Frederick.  Sprays  from  this 
tree  have  since  done  duty  in  the  bouquets  of  other  royal 
brides,  and,  to  judge  by  its  condition,  Uie  tree  will  provide 
bouquets  for  many  years  to  come. 

TREE  PLANTING  FOR  DEATH  AND  MARRIAGE. 

Every  tree  planted  in  these  gardens  seems  to  flourish, 
particularly  the  many  trees  planted  by  the  royal  family 
in  Feluniary,  1869,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their 
father,  Uie  late  Prince  Consort,  who  died  in  December, 
1861.  These  form  an  avenue  in  themselves  of  exceeding 
beauty. 

What  might  almost  be  called  a  sacred  grove  of  trees  is 
in  another  part  of  the  gardens,  close  to  the  museum, 
stocked  with  curiosities  collected  by  the  royal  family  in 
all  parts  of  the  globe:  a  crocodile  from  the  Nile,  shot  by 
the  Duke  of  Connaught;  a  huge  eagle  shot  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales  in  the  East ;  huge  tusks  of  ivory,  nearly  eight  feet 
long;  a  mummy  in  its  case,  and  various  shells,  butter- 
flies and  pebbles.  In  front  of  this  is  the  glade  of  trees 
which  commemorates  the  marriage  of  each  one  of  the 
queen's  children.  First  come  two  splendid  firs  in  mem- 
ory of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  wedding,  planted  there  by 
the  Prince  and  Princess  after  their  honeymoon ;  then  two 
planted  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh;  and 
near  at  hand  the  budding  trees  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Connaught,  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg,  and  Princess 
Beatrice  and  tiie  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Albany.  The  queen 
frequently  takes  her  afternoon  tea  on  the  lawn  amidst 
these  emblems  of  the  happy  union  of  her  children. 

THE  OARDENS  OF  THE  ROYAL  CHILDREN. 

There  is  only  one  bed  of  flowers  in  this  beautiful  grass 
plot  which  is  in  summer  fragrant  with  the  scent  of  pinks 
and  carnations,  and  this  is  always  watched  by  the  Princess 
Beatrice,  who  tends  and  cares  for  the  flowers  for  the 
queen's  delight.  The  queen  loves  gardening,  and  all  her 
children  were  taught  to  dig  and  plant  flowers,  fruit,  and 
vegetables  in  season.  Each  child  had  a  separate  garden, 
and  each  had  exactly  the  same  kinds  of  vegetables  and 
flowers.  These  gardens  are  still  kept  up  exactly  as  the 
Princes  and  Princesses  cultivated  them  years  ago.  There 
are  fourteen  beds  in  each  garden,  consisting  of  two  flower 
beds,  two  strawberries,  two  gooseberries,  two  currants, 
two  raspberries,  and  one  row  each  of  beet,  turnips,  pota- 
toes, onions,  carrots,  asparagus,  peas,  beans,  parsnips,  and 
artichokes. 

Princess  Beatrice  is  still  very  fond  of  her  gardens  and 
may  often  be  seen  with  her  children  weeding  and  hoeing 
them.  She  has,  however,  another  care  in  a  field  quite  close 
that  takes  more  attention,  and  this  is  a  huge  pack  of  rab- 
bits of  the  long-wooled  or  Angola  species.  Their  wool  is 
used  by  the  Princess  for  spinning,  and  with  it  she  weaves 
most  beautiful  articles,  which  she  contributes  to  charity 
bazaars. 


GOLDEN  PRAGUE  AND  ITS  JUBILEE    EXHIBITION. 

'^ Golden  Prague!"  That  is  how  the  Bohemian  speaks 
of  his  capital,  and  indeed  Prague  not  only  has  a  glorious 
past  to  boast  of,  but  it  is  one  of  the  architecturally  inter, 
esting  cities  of  the  world.  It  is  now  the  scene  of  an  in 
dustrial  exhibition,  which  came  into  existence  as  a  fitting 
commemoration  of  a  similar  exhibition  at  Prague  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.    As  Bohemia  has  a  reputation  for  its 
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THE  RE^IEIV  OF  REl^/EIVS. 


KIam  In/ltt^ry,  pfpnt^inmnn  fft  itn  mmnutrnfrUirm  in  glaM  are 
m'«'^ff1i«1  A  pla^M  '/f  b/mor.  QuH4»  a  nurobflr  of  parilloiu 
hftvw  fniftfi  Irtillt  fiy  th*  arfNto^Tfttii  of  tb«  conntry,  and  are 
«'rtlM  aft^T  OiKm.  Th4»y  (jontaln  tfifttcimtmn  of  th«  pro- 
HtirtM  ftf  thcrlr  griiat  4wtat««.  Praguo  U  a  Hty  of  chtircbM 
nw\  I rr  1<Ikw»,  It  tian  f*/rt)r-*i«fv«*fi  C'atbolk;  church**,  bd- 
iit<li*«i  twmity-ihrfKi  chAp(*lfi,  thnw  «rvaiig«Uc;al  charchM, 
t4^i  nytmt(ttnutm,  a  HuMlan  f^rthmlox  church,  aivl  tweoty* 
tw(M'miv«ttitfiamt  irMma#it«»ri4*ii,  In  fffffrlAindund  Me^r^ 
Hi'fl  »,  Dr.  Adolph  Kohut  i\tm^\\im  Fraf^uii  at  leoKth, 
whiitt  tim  KriHm^hfi  llrnui^  nun  Oettlerrrittch  contend*  that 
th«  KxhtMtUm  1»  a  tKilltU^l  affair. 

THR  WliLL-BRRD  WOMF.N  OF  JAPAN. 

Tli«i  t(f'ii'**'Al  hniimwiion  with  rpgard  to  the  well-bred 
•Inpniinutt  wrrman  In  thit  fih«diH«  not  nxint.  The  European 
lnivi*ll«*r'f«  idnal  haM  hiKm  fcirimvl  in  thn  t4Mi-houjie  and  other 
pliirod  «if  piihltd  niMftrt,  and  the  improMMion  hoji  been  more 
ffViiipnthotic  than  rctNjitM'tful.  M.Thimwu,  writing  in  the 
Situ\^tlh  Itrvur,  IntriNliKHwhlM  reoilom,  wlth»onie  unnecen- 
Miiry  a^Kilogy,  Into  Uto  more  sacred  precinct*  of  the  Tokian 
hiiiiin. 

MAliriY  RniTOATION. 

Tlu*  nun  ni  which  the  llttlo  JniNinewt  K^rVn  education 
Ih^uIiih  In  niNMtt  the  winte  oh  elw^whcre.  At  about  hIx  or 
fM«\  oil  yt^M'n  of  fige  ulie  {lOMMMt  from  the  hnndit  of  Horvonts 
to  tho  ('nre  of  a  govnrnewif  who  (l<N*fi  not  herw*lf  teach 
much,  but  whiMo  buNin«»w(  it  in  to  conduct  her  charge  to 
(*lHiM(t«M  whiM'o  nhe  iniiNt,  If  iMNwiblo,  lie  nmde  to  learn.  The 
w  IiooIm  art*  ummUy  uiulrr  the  iiui>criutendtmco  of  the  gov- 
cnniHMit,  and  txbtcntion  Im  couiIucUhI  ou  a  strictly  Hclcntiflc 
ItrnduntMd  principle.  QuiU«  young  ciiihtrcn  ni'e  taught  a 
goml  dim!  In  tlie  ojmn  air,  and  tlioir  couii«e  of  Inntruction 
iHMminblen  that  of  the  KIntlcrgnrtcn  of  the  W(»«t<^rn  coun- 
tries. They  learn  to  ulng  ciiildi«h  itongM,  to  use  their  fln- 
giMfi  In  making  little  objet^tn  of  foldtnl  paiK*r,  and  from 
the  iM^lnniitg  to  apiutH'late  flowem  and  planti*.  They 
al«4>  learn  by  degrecM  t4>  itHid  and  wHte  and  to  recit«« 
fnbhH*.  To  thin  extMtt  Uie  ctmrne  of  public  luntmctlon  i» 
the  iM^me  foi'  rich  and  |M>or.  At  hmne  the  govenu>«»  never 
l*>rtNt*  her  pupiPi*  aitle.  The  little  girl's  ftKxl,  dresw, 
ht^lth,  and  de|M»rtment  ar^  all  the  ol\Jei't«  of  her  care. 
Khe  alm»  \vat\»hw*  over  the  preparatttm  of  lemkuis,  and  Is 
ap|utH'iat<Hl  by  the  )Nireutii  of  her  charge  in  lux^portiou  to 
the  plai^  taki*n  by  the  rhUd  in  public  claiM«,  The  amount 
«vf  privatum  ci'Miuuing  to  which  the  Hy^ttMU  muitt  glN^  ri;«e 
in  )^n^d  ti)  relUH't  U|«ui,  (or  aa  the  >*tHn\g  lad>*  ad>*ancea 
in  aiii»  atht  h^x-ee  the  elementary  echiH>l  ^he  enters  ujH^n  a 
^'^mrwxshJoh  in  Kv  »^>  n»eam  child V- ploy.  It  iiuMudtv 
hi»«t*M\v,  g^^ra)4\>  %  nmtlieuiatice,  ph^Tdce,  chemistry »  U>t- 
aiv> »  wW^hHiv*  u^tHten*  langtUMt^  -<^f  whi*^  French  ami 
Kt\gUi4t  aiv  the  t>nee  nuiet  n^aiall^"  taken  n)v>  music,  v^oint- 
UMi.  e»nl»rot*lory,  **all  f^dniue  ixv^ipatit^n*,*'  national 
UUMWtntv.  aiH)  in  ad«titi«Mi  to  all  tht»  the  t^e^Hitial  aixxini- 
lavxltntetu  \>t  x»rit4ng  in  |u\iw>  wni  >*tT«»,  t>iHgm|4hy, 
XX  hH^  »*  ^>an*H>l  t*x  a  htith  defptv  of  |»rf^^rtit»n,  is  taught 
u\  the  n\\**t  iMlxiUh^l  t^oatw*.  The  m-^o^xb  in  which  this 
\>NU«'^  *xf  M^ni>  nwi^x  l«e  imrMied  are  xvry  vartmi*.  The 
u^\*t  a»^^txv»wtK"  i^  that  knox^n  a*  the  S^SthxU  *xr  Nt^uhty, 
at  l\Nkhx  Tbu»  i*  |>atr\xnt«K>l  b\  the  Rm|*(*xxr  an^l  nyu- 
UKx  \  iKihi^l  bx  the  Kkn|Mr««\  tmt  tvtal^r!slmtent>  \4  a  ksss 
\^\rt\iMxv  \W**nnj^»xM\  oiv  m>l  XHiii«tn\)^«  a*hl  it  i>  cMmwUxt 
Uw*t  alhyethe*^  th»><fv  ar^  aKnxt  SM\^W  j^trh  urnkT^^ng 

V^H^sA^if^  n  i;t>'h  Ka>  Ivew  \V>!^'itl^  »■»>  \^^^^^m•f^l^  wuiially 
;"'\^  S>»  tN'**^  twtxv  i>(»  th«*  \>>«X4*i«'MvN*^  *<  rt  then?  «s 
M.i  A  i\*. '.i,^^   *vHir^\  x*h*x\i  tAk<i>«>  ^»iA*v  at  hxxiw^     T>»e 


Japaneoe  yonng  lady  must  now  learn  fine  manners,  the 
etiquette  of  socic^,  and,  above  all,  the  arrangement  of 
flowers.  The  paauoo  of  the  Japanese  for  flowers  is  well 
known.  The  mlstreM  of  a  house  who  was  unable  to  ar- 
range them  wouM  be  regarded  as  absolutely  incompetent 
to  take  her  place  in  the  world ;  and  not  only  must  she 
have  the  artistic  sense  of  color  and  form,  she  must  be 
learned  in  the  deeper  science  of  allegoric  significance. 
Flower  language  is  one  of  the  tongues  in  which  she  must 
be  able  to  converse.  Her  previous  edncation  will  have, 
to  some  extent,  prepared  her  for  the  acquisition  of  these 
graceftd  accomplishments.  One  year  is  devoted  to  them, 
and  before  the  question  of  her  matrimonial  establishment 
is  opened,  one  more  year  miist  be  given  to  the  serious 
study  of  housekeeping.  Upon  this  it  is  felt  that  her  future 
happiness  mainly  depends.  Throughout  the  whole  there 
is  one  aupreme  maxim  upon  which  the  conduct  of  a  well- 
bred  woman  is  made  to  turn,  and  this  is  ^obedience." 
Life,  the  Japanese  girl  is  taught,  divides  itself  into  three 
stages  of  obedience.  In  youth  die  is  to  obey  her  father, 
in  marriage  her  husband,  in  widowhood  her  eldest  son. 
Hence,  preparation  for  life  is  always  preparation  for  ser- 
vi^.  The  marriage  of  the  Japanese  girl  usually  takes 
place  when  she  is  about  seventeen.  It  is  contrary  to  all 
custom  that  she  should  have  any  voice  in  it.  Once  mar- 
ried, she  passes  from  her  father's  household  into  the  house- 
hold of  her  husband,  and  her  peiiod  of  self-abnegation 
begins.  Her  own  family  is  to  be  henceforth  as  nothing 
to  her.  Her  duty  is  to  charm  the  existence  of  her  hus- 
band, and  to  please  his  relations.  Custom  demands  that 
she  shall  always  smile  upon  him,  and  that  she  shall  care- 
fully hide  from  him  any  signs  of  bad  humor,  jealousy,  or 
physical  pain.  His  house  should  also  be  beautifully  kept, 
and  especial  care  paid  to  the  meeds.  For  it  is  not  only 
the  husband  who  has  to  be  satisfied.  His  father,  tun 
mother,  his  brothers,  and  his  sisters  must  be  considered, 
and  if  their  tastes  are  not  sati&fied,  they  have  not  only  the 
right  to  complain,  but  even,  in  the  case  of  the  parents,  to 
demand  a  divorce.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  when  the  yonng 
lady  is  married  that  the  full  necessity  for  her  elaborate 
education  becomes  apparent.  She  may  love  her  husband. 
M.  Tinseau  asserts  that,  such  being  the  natural  goodness 
of  the  Japanese  wcmuin,  she  invariably  does.  If  so,  the 
I^arents*  power  of  divorce  becomes  only  rhemore  terrible, 
A  carefid  perusal  of  this  article  may  be  cons.n^uiiously 
recomm^ided  to  all  young  English  wives. 

DIAMOND  DIGGING  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

One  of  the  brightest  and  most  interesting  papers  in  the 
September  magaiines  is  Lieut.-Col.KnoUys^s  account  ci 
diamond  digging  in  South  Africa,  which  appears  in 
/WocA*troorf'5  Magazi*9r^  for  September.  A  naore  vivid 
fxictnre  of  that  extraordinary  treasure>trove,  the  poeses- 
sitxn  of  whii4i  enabled  the  De  Beers  Company  in  1S87  to 
prxxdiK*  over  £4.0W,000  sterling  worth  of  diamoods  trctn 
four  mines  of  a  total  area  of  one  hundred  and  iteien  and 
K  half  aon^s  has  never  been  writt^i.  Sodi  a  crop  was 
never  IWore  barv«!4ed  from  so  auall  an  aR«.  TW 
wh^>)e  ixnxvts  of  tlie  harvesting  is  carefuUy  but  hriDiaBtiy 
iVc^'ribcd  by  Lie«it.>Col.  RnoUys.  Fiftwn  himdrsd  wkii^ 
lueu  at  &l  a  day,  and  I'^iXt)  nativ«s  at  5  «Jiin«^  for 
twWx>»  hvxtrs'  UNnr,  dnd  coostant  empwoynmit  at  tkf^dia- 
Shiud  muB««^  Tbey  wtwk  in  the  .tuaDr.adifcfms  refrkn. 
vhtoh  is  etK^kved  aad  ^Ti^^xted  by  oeans  of  fajgh  barbed 
wure-ftfnctxx^  ani  k<tT  corrcratied-iroQ  board]^, 
ftiViy  ptanltxl  as  one  of  Vacbos's  fortresses^  and  is 
sAf <^ ^r«kankd  exDrrruuIy  at  :.:^M  It  Etjueimg 
}«m>lN.  axk^t  by  fifci»ifc>r^il  *^\*Tr»v-  h.r^t^  ca^tixkj:  a 
exiM>  afvt  c(ber«ue  faivcal^r  to 
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IN  A  DIAMOND  UINE. 

At  the  bottom  of  a  long  incline  in  tunnels  nearly  800 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  the  mine  runs  through 
the  very  heart  of  the  diamond -bearing  stratum.  It  is 
hot,  stifling,  and  intensely  dark.  The  natives  work  as 
iiude  as  statues,  and  as  unconscious  of  their  nakedness  as 
Adam  and  Eve  before  the  fall.  The  mine  is  sloppy  and 
dirty,  and  every  now  and  then  a  deafening  roar  announces 
that  dynamite  blasting  is  going  on  in  a  neighboring 
chamber. 

**  Almost  the  only  fatal  accident  of  magnitude  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  these  mines  occurred  three  years  ago, 
when  some  timber  caught  fire  and  over  three  hundred  im- 
prisoned natives  were  choked  to  death.  The  ruling  pas- 
sion for  gain  then  proved  strong  up  to  the  last;  many 
bodies  were  found  in  attitudes  which  showed  that  their 
djing  gasps  had  been  expended  in  efforts  to  plunder  their 
comrades  of  the  little  leather  purses  which  most  of  th^n 
wear  suspended  round  the  waist." 

BOW  THE  DIAMONDS  ARE  PICKED  OUT. 

Lieut. -Col.  Knollys  found  members  of  well-known  Eng- 
lish country  families  working  as  day  laborers,  and  there  is 
a  tradition  in  the  mines  of  a  tallyman  who  employed  the 
interval  between  counting  trucks  by  reading  an  elaborate 
treatise  on  ccnic  sections.  The  blue  diamondiferous  earth 
is  sent  to  the  top  in  trucks  each  of  which  holds  1600  lbs. , 
from  which  in  due  course  of  time  one  and  a  half  carat 
weight  of  dian^onds  will  be  extracted.  The  diamondiferous 
earth  is  distributed  over  the  open  country  to  the  depth 
of  two  and  a  half  feet,  where  in  six  months  the  weather 
disintegrates  the  earth  with  the  assistance  of  constant 
harrowing  and  watering.  Then  the  disintegrated  soil  is 
taken  to  the  washing  machine  and  the  smallest  diamonds 
are  extracted  with  the  most  absolute  certainty  by  an  in- 
genious machine  which  Lieut. -Col.  Knollys  describes  as 
clearly  as  he  knows  how.  Ten  pounds  worth  of  diamonds 
are  sedd  to  be  stolen,  chiefly  by  the  English  laborers,  for 
every  £100  worth  discovered.  Every  visitor  is  watched 
carefully  and  constantly.  The  precautions  taken  to  pre- 
vent natives  removing  the  diamonds  are  most  elaborate. 

THE  DIOGERS  IN  THbIr  COMPOUND. 

Lieut. -Col.  Knollys'  account  of  the  native  compound 
covering  an  area  of  one  acre  and  a  half,  surrounded  by  ar 
corrugated  iron  wall  ten  feet  high  and'  guarded  by  ward- 
ers, bolts,  and  bars  like  a  prison,  is  very  interesting.  Beer, 
spirits,  and  alcohol  in  any  form  are  rigidly  excluded. 
Gambling  goes  on  without  check,  but  there  is  not  the 
slightest  difficulty  experienced  in  maintaining  order.  A 
certain  number  of  tribal  princelets  who  receive  wages  but 
never  do  a  stroke  of  work  contribute  materially  to  main- 
taining the  peace.  The  different  tribes  have  diffei'eut 
quarters  assigned  to  them.  Blach  native  binds  himself  to 
remain  a  prisoner  for  three  months  at  least,  and  during 
that  period  they  ai'e  not  allowed  to  quit  the  enclosure 
on  any  pretext  whatever.  They  seem  to  be  very  happy, 
and  have  adopted  a  fashion  of  smoking  their  cigars  with 
the  lighted  end  in  their  mouths,  a  method  which  is  said 
to  be  warm,  comforting,  delicious,  and  ^far  superior  to 
the  usual  mode.  Lieut. -Col.  Knoll3rs  was  at  the  opening 
of  the  Wesselton  Diamond  Fields. 

BHODES'S  COUNTRT. 

He  praises  the  Beaconsfleld  Institute,  and  club,  and 
boarding-house,  where  every  provision  has  been  made  for 
supplying  meals,  washing,  reading,  writing,  and  recrea- 
tion on  a  complete  scale  of  civilized  comfort.  He  has 
even  greater  praise  for  the  Kimberley  Town  Hospital.  In 
conclusion  he  says :  — 

*'  In  truth,  Englishmen  have  every  reason  to  be  proud 
of  this  South  African  town,  as  worthily  representing  our 


Uiition.  Free  from  much  of  the  rowdyism  and  sharp 
practi*:^  of  many  gold  mining  districts,  from  the  surly 
loutishnees  and  savage  trealanent  of  natives  which  render 
odious  certain  Boer  settlements,  and  from  the  bar-and- 
billiard  propensities  of  a  very  considerable  section  of  tor- 
pid Cape  Town  manhood,  the  law-abiding  characteristics  of 
Kimberley  are  unimpeachable,  its  energy  and  enterprise 
are  incontestable,  and  the  gentlemanlike,  highly  educated 
tone  of  its  society  is  unsurpassed  throughout  this  part  of 
the  world." 

HOW  CALVIN  BURNED  SF.RVETUS. 
An  Historical  Study  by  a  Dutch  ProfeMor. 

The  most  interesting  article  in  De  Qids  for  August  is 
Prof .  J.  G.  DeHoop  Scheffer's  on  "Servetusand  Calvin." 
The  former  treats  of  what  has  ever  been  considered  the 
great  blot  on  the  life  of  John  Calvin,  and  relates  the  tragic 
story  in  a  clear  and  impartial  manner.  Miguel  Servet 
was  a  Spaniard  of  Navarre,  who  does  not  seem  to  have 
denied  the  divinity  of  Christ,  though  the  view  he  took  of 
it  was  neither  that  of  the  Ileformed  nor  of  the  Roman 
Church.  But  his  want  of  soundness  on  predestination 
gave  great  offence  to  the  Reformers,  and  the  following 
passage — which  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  book— would  by  it- 
self have  been  sufficient  for  his  condemnation  in  that  age : — 

**  I  do  not  hold  in  all  points  with  the  Papists,  nor  yet 
with  the  opposite  party ;  nor  do  I  look  upon  either  the  for- 
mer or  the  latter  as  being  in  all  points  wrong.  It  seems 
to  me  that  lioth  have  the  truth  in  part,  and  are  partly 
in  error.  It  should  not  be  so  difficult  to  distinguish  be- 
tween truth  and  error,  if  only  every  man  might  without 
hinderance  express  his  opinions  in  the  congregation.  .  .  . 
But  oiu*  teachers  dispute  with  one  anotlier  out  of  selfish 
ambition  May  the  Lord  destroy  all  tyrants  of  the 
Church ! " 

His  *' Restitution  of  Christianity,"  whii*u  was  finished  in 
1546.  but  not  publisherl  till  January,  1553,  led  Calvin  to 
write  to  Farel,  dated  February  17,  1548: 

"  He  wants  lo  come  to  Geneva,  if  I  tliink  fit.  But  I  will 
not  pledge  my  word  to  him  for  a  safe-conduct,  for  if  he 
comes  here  I  will  never  suffer  him  to  leave  this  place 
alive,  if  my  authority  can  prevent  it." 

Servetus  was  lost  sight  of  for  some  months,  when,  sud- 
denly, on  Sunday,  August  13, 15S3,  Calvin  was  informed 
that  Servetus  had  been  in  Geneva  since  the  day  before, 
and  had  been  seen  in  church  that  very  day.  Calvin 
had  no  difficulty  in  persuading  one  of  his  friends  on 
the  town  council  to  have  Servetus  thrown  into  prison. 
He  then  ordered  one  of  his  servants  to  appear  as  accuser, 
and  spent  the  rest  of  the  Sunday  in  preparing  a  detailed 
indictment  of  forty  counts,  which  Servetus  was  to  answer 
on  the  Monday,  prior  to  his  examination  before  the  council 
on  the  following  day.  He  was  accused  of  having,  by  his 
writings,  promulgated  the  most  pestilent  heresies  "  against 
the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  Eternal  Generation,  the 
Incarnation,  the  Divine  Nature,  and  Infant  Baptism . "  The 
magistrates  of  Geneva  sent  round  to  the  autliorities  of 
all  the  Swiss  cantons  to  collect  their  opinions  on  the  case, 
and  their  answers  arrived  on  October  23d.  Servetus 
had  spent  the  whole  of  the  intervening  time  in  prison,  in 
want  of  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life,  and  had  been 
examined  eight  times  before  the  council.  On  the  26th,  he 
was  condemned  to  be  burned  alive.  The*  sentence  was 
entirely  imexpected,  and  his  nerves  gave  way  under  the 
shock.  He  broke  down  and  sobbed  aloud,  and  says  Calvin, 
who  was  present,  "  in  short,  he  behaved  like  one  possessed, 
and  at  last  cried  aloud,  in  Spauish,  smiting  on  his  brea.Ht, 
*  Mercy,  O  God!  be  niei-ciful  to  me  I'"  Yet  he  never  lost 
his  head  so  far  as  to  deny  anything  he  had  said  or  written, 
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in  the  hope  of  saving  his  life.  "If  I  have  erred  in  any- 
thing/* he  said  to  his  judges,  ^it  w&s  in  ignorance;  for  I 
believe  what  I  have  written  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
Bible."  And,  indeed,  this  had  been  his  constantly  ex- 
pressed conviction  from  the  first.  He  earnestly  requested 
that  he  might  be  beheaded  and  not  burned,  "that  the  intol- 
erable pain  might  not  drive  him  to  despair  and  make  him 
lose  his  soul,"  i.e.  deny  his  convictions.  With  regard  to 
these,  he  remained  firm  to  the  end.  He  asked  to  see  Cal- 
vin, in  the  hope  that,  though  they  could  not  agree,  they 
might  part  friends;  but  Calvin,  finding  he  would  not  re- 
tract, refused  to  listen  to  him.  He  was  led  out  to  die  on 
Friday,  October  27th.  Fai'el  and  other  ministers  walked 
\%ith  him  on  the  way  to  the  stake,  to  make  a  last  attempt 
at  persuasion.  He  only  answered  "  that  he  died  innocent, 
but  asked  God^s  panlon  for  his  accusers."  This  so  aroused 
Farel's  indignation  that  he  said  "if  Servetus  continued 
to  speak  in  this  manner,  he  would  leave  him  to  the  judg- 
ment of  God  and  accompany  him  no  further."  Thence- 
forth Servetus  was  silent,  except  when  he.  lifted  his  voice 
in  prayer  for  forgiveness  for  "  his  mistakes,  his  ignorance, 
and  his  sins,"  and  silently  he  died.  The  pile  was  formed 
of  green  wood,  and  the  agony  lasted  half  an  hour.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  religious  intolerance  that 
Calvin  found  a  new  offence  in  his  silence. 

We  have  the  opinions  of  numy  eminent  men  among  the 
Reformers  on  Servetus *s  execution.  Most  of  them  were 
favorable — we  need  only  name  Melanchthon,  Beza,  Farel, 
and  Bullinger.  On  the  other  hand,  adverse  opinions 
were  not  wanting.  The  chief  of  them  came  from  the 
Baptists,  who  had  themselves  known  the  bitterness  of 
^persecution.  The  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  on 
the  Continent  had  not  as  yet  tasted  of  this  cup— St.  Bar- 
tholomew was  yet  in  the  future— nay,  they  enjoyed  not 
only  protection  but  power  as  state  churches — tiie  former 
in  Saxony,  the  latter  in  Switzerland. 

For  Calvin,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  understood 
by  him  (and  in  no  other  form)  was  the  comer-stone  of 
Christianity,  and  from  his  point  of  view  (granting,  of 
courw,  that  any  human  beings  are  the  appointed  guardians 
of  truth,  and  that  erroneous  opinion  can  really  be  de- 
stroyed by  force) ,  he  was  quite  right  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  Servetus^s  teaching  by  effectually  removing  the 
teacher.  ^  Let  us,"  says  Professor  Scheffer,  in  conclusion, 
"  whil*«  honoring  Servetus,  who  laid  down  his  life  rather 
than  forsake  his  faith,  not  refuse  justice  to  Calvin,  by  not 
attributing  to  him  any  ignoble  motives  which  we  cannot 
prove,  by  respect  for  his  steadfastness  of  purpose,  but 
al><)ve  all  by  pitying  him."  It  was  the  reputation  of  Cal- 
vin, not  of  Servetus,  that  was  blackened  by  the  smoke  of 
that  grt?eu  wood  fire  in  the  execution  place  of  Geneva. 


WAS  LORD  BEACONSFIELD  THE  SUN  ? 
A  Burlesque  on  the  Sun  Myth  Theory. 

In  the  Gentleman^ »  MagmiiKS  for  September  Mr.  J.  A. 
Farrar  has  a  humorous  paper  which  fjarodies  the  favorite 
method  of  the  advocates  of  the  sun-myth  theory  by  put- 
ting into  the  mouth  of  a  philosopher-historian  of  the  year 
3000  A.  D.  an  tjlaborato  demonstration  tha^  no  such  person 
as  Lord  Beocousfield  existed,  and  in  reality  the  so-called 
Beaconsfield  was  a  mythical  personage  whose  adventures 
were  a  dramatic  representation  of  the  course  of  the  sun 
through  the  heavens.  In  the  first  place,  he  points  out  that 
the  name  gives  a  clew  to  the  solar  origin  of  the  story ;  for 
what  beacon  was  ever  bet  in  a  field  but  that  refers  obvi- 
ously to  the  great  solar  beacon  that  moves  majestically 
across  the  azure  fields  of  space? 

Beaconsfleld,  in  the  myth,  is  always  represented  as 
having  been  a  Jew  and  not  as  an  EugUshman.    That  is  a 


popular  way  of  alluding  to  his  rising  in  the  east  with  the 
morning  sun.  Like  the  sun,  he  rose  in  obscurity,  in  mists 
and  clouds,  and  his  progress  went  on  to  glory  and  splen- 
dor. Even  the  fact  that  he  is  said  to  have  entered 
parliament  for  Aylesbury,  the  centre  of  a  great  cheese- 
making  district,  seems  to  cover  an  occult  allusion  to  the 
solar  origin  of  the  myth.  For  what  is  cheese  but  a  round 
object  like  the  wheel  of  the  sun  turned  by  Buddha?  In 
other  words,  it  is  an  allusion  to  the  real  source  of  the 
Beaconsfield  mjrth. 

As  in  all  the  solar  myths,  the  sun  has  his  great  antago- 
nist in  the  cloud-demon  whose  darkness  occasionally  ob- 
scures the  effulgence  of  his  rays.  Thus,  Beaconsfield  in 
represented  as  being  constantly  opposed  by  Gladstone. 
Gladstone  is  clearly  mythical  even  if  we  pass  over  the 
obvious  allusion  to  the  soft  splash  of  the  rain-cloud  in  the 
legends  of  his  persuading  eloquence.  The  clearest  proof 
is  afforded  us  of  his  real  character  in  the  fables  about  hi» 
felling  trees  with  a  gleaming  axe.  Obviously,  the  swift- 
fiashing  steel  of  the  axe-headf  is  a  happy  symbol  of  the 
bright  lightning  which  flashes  from  the  cloud. 

The  Russo-Turkish  war  is  obviously  another  version  of 
that  ever-absorbing  «tory  of  the  contest  between  light  and 
darknei«.  As  the  sun  sets  in  the  west,  so  Beaconsfield  dies 
at  the  end  of  his  career,  and  as  the  stars  come  out  in  the 
twilight,  so  we  have  the  so-called  Primrose  League,  which 
arises  on  his  grave, — the  primrose,  whose  color  resembl«« 
the  hazy  English  sun,  and  which  has  five  petals,  as  there 
are  five  vowels  in  the  name  Beaconsfield* and  five  pri- 
'  mary  gases  in  the  composition  of  the  sun.  All  this  is  very 
clever  fooling,  and  not  one  whit  more  far-fetched  than 
many  of  the  favorite  demonstrations  of  the  fanatics  of  the 
solar  myth. 

SPEECH  BETWEEN  MAN  AND  BEAST. 

In  the  Atlantic  for  September,  Mr.  E.  P.  Evans  makes 
some  interesting  suggestions  in  his  paper,  ^  Speech  as  a 
Barrier  between  Man  and  Beast,  ^  but  the  essay  suffers 
sadly  from  the  lack  of  logical  arrangement. 

Ho  finds  the  position  of  Max  MUller  imtenable,  who 
holds  that  speech  is  the  final  barrier,  the  Rubicon,  which 
separates  man  from  beast ;  that  ^  whatever  animals  do  or 
do  not,  no  animal  has  ever  spoken."  Mr.  Evans  does  not 
assert  that  animals  speak  and  are  capable  of  forming  gen- 
eral concepts,  but  he  most  emphatically  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  any  proof  that  they  do  not,  and  he  exhorts  us  to 
turn  our  backs  on  Bfax  Mfiller,  floundering  in  the  quag- 
mires of  his  beloved  philology,  if  we  would  know  the 
truth  of  this  interesting  subject. 

While  Mr.  Evans  admits  that  the  power  of  articulate 
speech  is  given  to  men  and  denied  to  animals,  he  8a3rs  - 
"  We  cannot  be  too  certain,  however,  that  animals  may 
not  have  general  concepts.  When  a  dog,  in  eager  pursuit 
of  some  object,  yelps  ak-ak,  how  do  we  know  that  this 
sharp  utterance,  which  exin^eases  the  strong  and  impatient 
desire  of  the  dog  to  overtake  the  object,  may  not  stand 
in  the  canine  mind  for  the  general  idea  of  quicku^s?  It 
is  used  in  pursuing  all  animals  and  inanimate  things — bini- 
hare,  squirrel,  stick,  or  stone — and  cannot,  therefore,  de- 
note any  single  one  of  them,  but  must  have  a  general  sig- 
nification. For  aught  we  know,  the  language  of  animate 
may  be  made  up  of  undeveloped  roots,  vaguely  expres- 
siv'e  of  general  concepts,  or  may  even  contain  derivative 
sounds.  The  bark  of  a  dog  after  bringing  a  stick  or  a 
stone  to  its  master  and  requesting  him  to  throw  it  again 
in  slightly  different  from  the  sharp  yelp  used  in  punming 
it:  and  it  is  impossible  iu  know  vvhether  the»e  vmnds 
nmy  not  stand  U>  eat!li  other  iu  the  relation  of  the  radical 
to  it*  derivative.'' 
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THE  FORUM. 

The  Forum  for  September  is  largely  devoted  to  educa- 
tional topics.  Reviews  of  the  five  articlee  presented  under 
the  general  heading,  '*  Present  Problems  in  ESducation;*' 
**The  Fanner >  Isolation  and  the  Remedy",  by  John  W. 
Bookwalter;  "Authors'  Complaints  and  Publishers^  Prof- 
its," by  Geo.  H.  Putnam,  and  "^The  Political  Issues  of 
1892/*  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  appear  among  the  "  Leading 
Articles  of  the  Month." 

WAONSRISM. 

Henry  T.  iJInck  has  a  spirited  article  which  he  entitles 
"The  Growth  and  Triumph  of  Wagnerism.'-  Wagner 
struggled  against  prejudice,  tradition,  and  stupidity,  be- 
lieving that  though  contemporaries  despised  him,  posterity 
would  accept  his  work ;  and  now,  just  eight  years  after  his 
death,  the  most  remarkable  musical  festival  ever  held  is 
given  at  Bayreuth,  to  which  people  from  all  quarters  of 
the  civilised  world  flock  to  hear  Wagner's  operas, — such 
has  been  the  growth  of  Wagnerism.  During  Wagner's 
life-time,  even,  when  his  operas  were  represented  they  were 
given  with  all  the  stilted  conventionalism  of  Italian  opera. 
In  vain  he  protested  that  his  works  must  be  performed 
according  to  his  conceptions ;  neither  audience  nor  actors 
would  consent.  But  now  people  have  come  to  see  the 
truth  of  his  theories,  and  Wagner  is  performed  "  d  to  Wag- 
ner "—and  this  is  the  triumph  of  Wagnerism. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  ELECTRIO  RAILWAY. 

Frank  J.  Sprague  discusses  electricity  in  its  application 
to  railway  service  of  every  kind.  On  surface  street  roads 
it  has  already  proved  its  success  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
In  rapid  transit,  whether  underground  or  overhead,  the 
motive  **  agent,  and  the  only  one  possessing  the  necessary 
flexibility,  is  electricity,"  for  "it  is  vital  that  a  system  of 
motive  power  be  adopted  which  is  unlimited  in  its  appli- 
cation and  can  be  as  freely  used  in  a  closed  tunnel  as  on 
an  open  viaduct."  Suburban  travel  should  be  based  on  the 
same  principle  as  street  railway  travel— ^  that  is,  the  time- 
interval  of  train-despatching  should  approximate  to  or  be 
a  portion  of  the  average  time  of  transit."  Steam  cars 
fall  far  short  of  this  requirement,  but  electric  cars  woiUd 
fulfil  it.  And  lastly,  in  consideration  of  the  facts  that 
constant  call  is  being  made  for  more  rapid  through  train 
service,  and  that  steam  travel  has  about  reached  its  limit 
of  speed,  it  is  imperative  that  some  new  power  be  applied 
here,  and  the  writer  by  careful  and  detailed  reasoning 
shows  that  here  as  in  other  cases  electricity  is  the  proper 
power,  and  that  to  use  it  thus  "  is  not  only  possible,  but 
will  goon  be  practicable,  and  will  revolutionize  travel." 

ACCIDENT  INSURANCE. 

James  R.  Pitcher  gives  a  brief  history  of  insuran<*e,  be- 
ginning with  manne  insurance,  which  was  known  to  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  coming  down  to  accident 
insurance,  which  originated  not  nK>re  than  fifty  years  ago. 
Some  curious  facts  are  revealed  in  the  comparison  of 
statistics  relating  to  accidents ;  for  instance,  a  man  is  eigh- 
teen times  as  likely  to  lose  the  right  hand  as  the  left  hand, 
and  more  than  five  times  as  likely  to  lose  the  left  foot  as 
the  right  foot. 

LIQUOR  AND  TOBACCO  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  REVENUE. 

Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  takes  a  balan^  of  government 
accounts  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1H89,  and  finds  that 
the  revenues  derived  f roni  tol>acco  and  liquor  in  that  year 
exceeded  by  alM>ut  $'2,500,000  the  t4^>tal  expenditui*es  of  the 


civil,  military,  and  naval  departments.  From  a  conipar- 
ison  of  the  normal  cost  of  government  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  he  further  shows  that  the  revenue  from  these  two 
sources  **  increases  in  ratio  to  population,  and  even  more, 
while  the  normal  expenses  of  the  government  diminish 
in  ratio  to  population."  He  concludes  that  the  time  in 
therefore  within  plain  sight "  when  liquor  and  tobacco  may 
be  dealt  with  as  the  permanent  sources  from  which  may 
be  derived  all  the  revenues  that  will  be  required  to  cover 
the  normal  cost  of  the  government,  and  perhaps  the  inter- 
est on  the  public  debt  as  well ;  the  cost  and  interest  dimin- 
ishing in  ratio  to  population,  while  the  revenue  from  these 
sources  increases."  Then  it  will  be  left  for  Congress  only 
to  provide  for  the  amount  of  revenue  necessary  to  pay 
pensions  and  to  contribute  to  the  sinking  fund  for  the 
ultimate  redemption  of  the  public  debt. 

Regarding  pensions,  which  constitute  such  a  large  part  of 
government  expenditures,  Bir.  Atkinson  says :  **  The  obliga- 
tion to  the  pensioners  is  admitted  to  be  very  great,  and 
the  actual  burden  is  large  in  amount.  It  will  be  cheerfully 
borne  if  the  pensions  are  justly  granted  and  the  service  is 
rightly  administered.  This  tax  is  souietimes  compared  to 
the  cost  of  the  standing  armies  of  Europe,  but  there  is 
little  analogy.  The  worst  effect  of  the  blood-tax  of  a 
great  army  is  the  withdrawal  of  the  most  stalwart  men 
from  productive  industry  for  a  long  period  in  the  prime 
of  life,  their  time  being  devoted  to  preparing  themselves 
for  the  future  destruction  of  the  hard-earned  wealth  of 
nations.  The  pensions  paid  by  us  are  derived  from  the  in- 
creasing product  of  a  nation  which  *  was  saved  from 
destruction  by  those  who  served  it  so  well." 

Mr.  Atkinson  shows  incidentally  that  the  cost  of  collect- 
ing the  internal  taxes  on  liquors  and  tobacco  is  relatively 
less  than  the  cost  of  coUectkig  the  revenue  from  customs. 


INDUSTRIAL  CAPITALUSATION. 


yr 


In  treating  of  the  ^  Growth  of  Industrial  Capitalization, 
Mr.J.Selwin  Tait  says:  ^ The  g^^-eatest  source  of  anxiety 
in  incorporating  business  concerns  is  to  be  found  in  the 
general  fear  that  the  public  will  anticipate  a  general 
looseness  of  management  in  the  company  which  did  not 
exist  in  the  firm.  Long  experience  in  Great  Britain  and 
in  other  countries  has  proved  to  be  utterly  groundless  the 
apprehension  that  no  man  would  work  as  well  for  another 
as  he  would  for  himself.  As  a  matter  of  fact:  it  has  been 
found  that  the  reverse  is  the  case:  the  worker  has  the 
same  energy  and  principle  under  both  conditions,  while 
the  systematic  supervision  undoubtedly  acts  as  a  spur  to 
his  efforts." 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

"Gold win  Smith  and  the  Jews,"  "A  Plea  for  Railway 
Consolidation,"  "Refiections  of  An  Actress,"  "Haiti  and 
the  United  States,"  "Is  Drunkenness  Curable?"  form  top- 
ics for  leading  articles,  which  will  be  found  in  their  appro- 
priate place. 

CO-OPERATIVE  WOMANHOOD  IN  THE  STATE. 

"  Co-operative  Womanhood  in  the  State  "  is  the  title  of  » 
characteristically  militant  article  by  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Liver- 
more.  She  assigns  a  definite  historical  date  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  "Woman's  Era."  The  Civil  War  brouglit 
about  two  great  emancipations:  the  negroes  were  free<l 
from  the  bondage  placed  uikju  them  by  the  Southern 
planters,  and  women  were  freed  from  the  fetters  of  igno- 
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rant  prejudice  which  had  ao  long  restrained  thum  from 
any  public  work.  Up  to  thi^  time  there  had  been  Borne 
truth  in  the  assertion  that  women  were  incapable  of  co- 
operation,  but  this  incapacity  was  the  result  of  mere 
want  of  experience.  When  the  war  broke  out  they  were 
fired  with  patriotism,  and  hastened  to  render  their  services 
in  all  departments  of  relief;  they  also  learned  what  the 
war  meant,  received  their  first  lessons  in  political  princi- 
ples, and,  in  consequence,  their  whole  horizon  was  broad- 
ened. By  combining  their  efforts  they  overcame  all  op- 
position which  stood  between  them  and  their  demands  for 
active  service.  When  the  war  had  closed  they  were  ready 
for  a  continuance  of  their  sustained  labors.  Women's 
boards,  guilds,  societies,  associations  and  unions  of  all 
kinds  were  formed  for  the  promotion  of  good  and  the  pre- 
vention of  evil,  and  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  training 
received  in  the  years  of  '61  to  '65  they  are  now  foremost 
in  all  public  charities  and  reforms. 

Of  cohrse,  the  simple-minded  lay -reader  may  ask  the 
question,  Was  the  Civil  War  the  first  political  fermenta- 
don  which  enlisted  the  sympathies  and  services  of  ^omen, 
and  if  not  why  did  not  the  others  bring  on  the  great  De- 
liverance of  Womanhood  f 

CUSHINO  AND  THE  ALBKMARLB. 

The  Review  publishes  a  letter  from  the  late  Admiral 
Porter,  in  which  are  given  the  details  of  Cunhing's  daring 
adventures  when  he  succeeded  in  blowing  up  the  Confed- 
erate ram,  Albemarle. 

ANECDOTES  OF  ENGLISH  CLEROTMEN. 

The  Hon.  C.  K.  Tuckermann  relate?  several  anecdotes 
of  English  clergymen.  The  point  of  most  of  his  stories  is 
English,  Imt  one  has  something  of  a  Yankee  turn.  On 
one  occasion  as  Bir.  Spurgeon  was  passing  out  of  church 
he  was  met  and  addressed  by  a  stranger,  who  said :  *'  I 
see  that  you  have  forgotten  me,  sir;  and  yet  you  once 
did  me  the  greatest  service  that  a  clergyman  can  render 
to  anybody."  "What  service  was  that?"  inquired  Mr. 
Spurgeon.  "You  buried  my  wife,  sir,"  the  man  an- 
swered, with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

OUIOA  AND  HER  DOGS. 

Those  who  have  read  the  life  and  convarsatioos  of  that 
superhimian  (though  quite  disagreeable)  beast,  "RuflUno," 
have  doubtless  surmised  that  Ouida  is  a  passionate  lover 
of  dogs,  but  in  her  article  on  "  Dogs  and  their  Affections" 
she  proves  herself  almost  a  worshipper  thereof.  One— even 
though  himself  a  lover  of  dogs— can  scarcely  go  the 
whole  length  of  the  novelist's  intense  passion,  but  is  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  human  race  has  some  few  rights 
notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  the  canine  species,  and 
he  may  even  pluck  up  courage  to  venture  a  feeble  de- 
murrer when  the  writer  says  of  a  blind  Pomeranian  in 
her  possession,  "Poor  little  doggie, weighted  with  the  ills 
that  smote  Milton  and  Beethoven;  Those  g^reat  men 
could  scarcely  have  had  a  greater  soul  than  his."  Dogs 
being  one  of  her  specialties,  she  is  able  to  give  some  expert 
testimony  concerning  the  various  breeds  an  J  their  charac- 
teristics. Concerning  the  dachshund,  in  her  opinioo  the 
outcasts  of  canine  society,  she  makes  a  statement  which, 
if  true,  is  exceedingly  interesting.  She  says  of  the  femaln 
that  it  is  so  easily  influenced  by  the  presence  of  other  dog? 
that,  ''  without;  any  contact  with  her,  a  dog  which  takes 
her  fancy  wUl  influence  the  appearance  of  the  puppies 
with  which  she  is  already  pregnant,  and  the  bandy  legs  of 
the  dachshund  are  becoming  terribly  traceable  in  breeds 
with  whicn  she  has  nothing  to  do." 

THE  IDEAL  SUNDAY. 

In  this  paper  Rev. Dr. C.H.Eaton  pleads  for  the  open- 
ing   of    museums,   music-halls,   and  art  galleries.    The 


ideal  Sunday  is  a  day  of  rest,  of  mental  and  moral  ele- 
vation and  of  worship.  By  throwing  open  to  the  public  all 
such  institutions  as  those  described  we  best  attain  these 
ends  and  approach  a  realization  of  the  ideal  Sunday. 
"  Open  these  buildings  at  two  o'clock,  giving  all  who  desire 
opportunity  to  attend  morning  services  in  places  of  public 
worship.  Close  all  places  of  public  amusement  established 
as  business  ventures,  and  which  charge  admission  for 
private  profit.  Without  money  and  without  price  throw 
open  the  treasure-houses  of  art,  science,  and  history." 


ARENA. 

The  Arena  for  September  covers  such  a  multitude  of 
sifbjects  that  almost  any  reader  of  whatsoever  tastes  must 
find  something  of  interest.  Three  articles,  "Extrinsic 
Significance  of  Constitutional  (Government  in  Japan,"  by 
Kuma  Oishi ; "  Pope  Loo  on  Labor,"  by  Thomas  B.  Preston ; 
and  "The  Austrian  Postal  Banking  System,"  by  Sylvester 
Baxter,  will  be  found  somewhat  extensively  ti'eated  else- 
where. 

DRESS  REFORM. 

Li  a  profusely  illustrated  article  Editor  Flower  discusses 
the  all-absorbing  topic  of  the  day — what  women  shall  wear. 
Answer  has  been  made  to  the  dress-reformers  that  woman, 
recognizing  it  as  her  mission  in  the  world  to  be  beautiful, 
cannot  be  inveigled  into  following  the  schemes  laid  out  by 
the  reformers.  In  answer  to  this,  Mr.  Flower  has  carefully 
gathered  together  fashion  pictures  covering  the  past  thirty 
years,  and  presents  woman  in  all  the  phases  of  fulfilling  her 
mission  to  be  beautiful.  It  is  shown  conclusively  that  no 
law  of  art  is  followed,  but  that  during  these  years  feminine 
dress  has  followed  the  wildest  vagaries  of  fashion,  chang- 
ing so  suddenly  and  so  completely  that  what  is  at  one  time 
altogether  au  fait  would  a  few  seasons  after  be  re- 
garded as  indecent,  even  immoral.  Over  against  these 
monstrosities  are  arrayed  pictures  of  some  of  the  leading 
actresses  in  the  chaste  simplicity  of  the  garbs  in  which 
they  play  Shakespearian  or  classic  rAles,  and  Mr.  Flower 
asks  the  question  if  it  is  possible  to  suppose  (laying  aside 
all  conventional  notions  of  propriety)  that  these  ladies  are 
clad  in  a  manner  intrinsically  improper.  He  does  not, 
however,  advocate  a  change  to  these  types,  but  he  asks 
that  the  dress-reformers  may  have  clearly  defined  ideas  as 
to  what  they  want,  and  that  they  do  not  attempt  to  make 
any  revolutionary  change,  but  gradually  approach  their 
ideals  by  some  slight  improvement  each  season.  Also  let 
the  girls  be  educated  in  a  true  conception  of  the  necessities 
of  the  case,  hygienic,  artistic,  and  ethical. 

Mr.  Flower  has  considerable  to  say  in  regard  to  im- 
healthfulness  of  fashionable  dress,  and  rightly  holds  that 
the  sin  again^  health  is  a  sin  against  morality. 

A  WORD  ABOUT  HERESY. 

Dr.  Geo.  C.  Lorimer  has  a  word  to  say  concerning  the 
new  heresies.  The  air  is  full  of  questionings  and  hetero 
doxy  is  rampant,  but "  there  is  no  real  need  for  the  morbid 
anxiety  that  now  prevails  in  certam  quarters,"  for  we 
should  "  remember  that  the  heresies  of  the  hour  are  not  of 
the  danmable  sort  which,  as  Peter  declared,  deny  the  Lord 
whD  bought  us;  neither  are  they  mixed  with  such  immor- 
alities as  Paul  condemns  in  his  letter  to  the  Galatians." 
The  "heretics"  who  have  attracted  recent  attention  are 
men  of  blameless  life  and  earnest  seekers  after  truth,  who 
do  not  question  the  truth  of  Scripture,  but,  by  denying  the 
old  traditional  metluxl  by  which  it  was  supposed  that  the 
truth  had  been  revealed,  seek  to  lead  us  "to  recognise  a 
more  rational  criticism  than  was  possible  to  our  fathers." 
Neither  are  their  heresies  "  defections  from  Christian  doc- 
trine, but  only  from  the  crotxls  which  assiune  authonta- 
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tively  to  deflne  such  doctrines."  Its  adherents  simply 
question  the  authority  of  men  who  lived  centuries 
ago  to  cast  all  religious  belief  into  a  set  of  rigid  forms 
from  which  no  future  age  can  escape.  Neither  do  they 
depart  in  the  least  from  the  high  ideals  of  Christian  life, 
but  they  do  protest  against  a  narrow  interpretation  of 
that  afe. 

ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  NEWMAN. 

Rev.  Wm.  M.  Salter  presents  a  view  of  Cardinal  Newman 
quite  the  contrary  of  that  which  is  ordinarily  supposed  to 
be  the  true  one.  So  far  from  being  moved  by  blind  faith, 
he  was  in  all  things  directed  by  the  most  rationalistic 
temper.  Instead  of  being  intolerant  of  doubt,  he  had  the 
clearest  perception  of  the  difficulties  of  faith.  Each  step 
in  his  remarkable  religious  career  was  taken  in  the  open 
light  of  reason,  and  instead  of  taking  refuge  in  Uie  Roman 
Catholic  Church  because  of  weariness  of  soul,  this  step  was 
the  logical  outcome  of  his  previous  reasoning.  He  started 
wiUi  certain  premises,  and  reasoning  from  them  without  a 
logical  flaw,  he  deduced  his  conclusions,  and  when  he 
had  finished  he  had,  according  to  his  own  statement,  only 
a  series  of  probabilities,  (rod,  Christianity,  Catholicism, 
were  all  but  probabilities,  sufficient,  indeed,  to  produce  in 
the  believer  the  habit  of  certitude,  but  not  in  themselves 
certainties. 

Rabbi  Solomon  Schindler  defines  inter-immigration  as 
"  a  change  of  habitation  occurring  \^ithin  the  boundaries  of 
a  land  that  is  under  the  same  government,"  and  proceeds 
to  explain  the  great  increase  in  this  sort  of  movement, 
greater  and  more  momentous  than  inunigration.  Pro- 
fessor Willis  Boughton  explains  the  plan,  scope,  and  prac- 
tical workings  of  university  extension,  and  P.  W.  H. 
Myers  encourages  more  widespread  and  accurate  exper- 
imentation in  the  psychical  field,  especially  in  the  line  of 
telepathy. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

The  Contttmporary  is  the  best  of  the  English  reviews  for 
September.  It  contains  only  nine  articles,  but  they  are 
almost  all  above  the  average.  We  notice  elsewhere  Mr. 
Cliristie  Murray's  paper  on*' Australia," and  Mr.Massing- 
ham's  plea  for  the  ** Nationalization  of  Cathedrals." 

GRANT  DUFF  REDIVIVUS. 

The  article  entitled  "A  Month  in  Southern  India"  re- 
minds us  that  there  are  malefactors  whose  crime  against 
society  is  not  the  less  heinous  because  it  cannot  be  brought 
within  the  scope  of  any  criminal  .code.  Here  is  Sir  M.  E. 
Grant  Duff,  who  some  twenty  years  ago  used  to  afford 
the  British  public  every  twelvemonths  with  a  lucid  survey 
of  European  politics,  apparently  still  in  the  full  possession 
of  his  faculties.  His  paper,  ^  A  Month  in  Southern  India," 
shows  him  to  be  as  capable  as  ever  of  expression  in  ad- 
mirable English  lit  up  with  brilliant  illustrations  and 
weighed  with  many  profound  aphorisms;  and  yet  for  the 
last  ten  years  he  has  been  almost  dumb.  It  is  nothing 
less  than  a  sin  against  mankind  for  such  a  man,  with 
such  an  eye  and  such  a  pen,  to  deprive  his  countrymen 
of  his  ripened  experience  and  extended  observation. 
**A  Month  in  Southern  India"  is  a  charming  paper, 
optimistic,  no  doubt,  as  befits  an  ex-governor  of  Madras, 
but  full  of  information  and  a  realizing  vividness  of  de- 
scription which  is  very  rare.  Sir  M.E.  Grant  Duff 
shudders  like  an  old  official  at  the  English  agitation 
about  the  age  of  consent,  saying  that  it  is  the  worst  of  all 
methods  of  reform,  which  may  be ;  but  bad  as  it  is,  it  is 
the  only  method  possible,  and  as  such  it  is  infinitely  better 
than  none.  It  is  inipoisible  to  summarize  the  paper,  but 
it  cannot  be  too  widely  read. 


IBSEN  AS  A  POET. 

Mr.  Wicksteed  breaks  new  ground  with  Ibsen.  Hitherto 
we  have  been  dosed  to  death  with  Ibsenism,  and  have  been 
invited  to  contemplate  Ibsen  as  a  freethinker,  a  moralist, 
and  a  dramatist.  Mr.  Wicksteed  says  nothing  about 
Ibsen's  plays,  he  takes  us  straight  to  his  poems  and  gives 
translations  of  a  dozen  specimens  of  the  Norse  poet's 
verse.  Judging  from  Mr.  Wicksteed's  translation,  it  is 
much  more  likely  that  Ibsen  will  command  the  admira- 
tion of  the  general  reader  as  a  poet  than  as  a  dramatist. 
Mr.  Wicksteed's  paper  suggests  that  it  would  be  much 
more  to  the  purpose  if,  instead  of  worrying  each  other 
about  the  merits  and  demerits  of  Ibsen,  some  of  his  ad- 
mu'ers  would  give  us,  in  a  handy  accessible  form,  a 
translation  of  all  his  works,  dramatic  and  otherwise. 

A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  THOMAS  LAKE  HARRIS. 

Julia  Wedgwood,  in  her  review  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  life 
of  I^urence  Oliphant,  remarks  with  perfect  justice  that 
the  person  who  declined  to  meet  Mr.  Harris  was  not  the 
persoif  to  write  the  Biog^phy  of  Laurence  Oliphant. 
Speaking  of  Mr.  Harris's  discussions  on  the  millennium. 
Miss  Wedgwood  says: — 

"We  must  be  content  with  recording  our  conviction 
that  the  appeals  here  given  come  straight  from  the  heart  of 
a  true  man,  and  embody  some  vital  power  to  elevate  and 
purify  the  hearers,  not  through  the  suggestion  of  fresh 
thought,  or  through  the  expression  of  some  conunanding 
force  of  character,  so  much  as  through  the  intensity  of 
yearning  aspiration  which  breathes  through  every  page, 
the  upward  longing  of  a  heart  that  groans  under  the 
pressure  of  sin  as  most  men  groan  under  the  pressure  of 
pain.  We  may  say  that  the  impression  made  by  Bir. 
Harris  on  other  members  of  English  society,  equal  or 
superior  to  Laurence  Oliphant  in  worldly  advantages, 
was  rather  of  an  uncourteous  independence  than  of  inter- 
ested assiduity." 

THE  AUTHORSHIP  OF  THE  FOURTH  GOSPEL. 

There  is  a  very  elaborate  paper  by  Prof.  Emil  Schurer, 
of  Kiel,  which  occupies  nearly  thirty  pages  and  is  devoted 
to  setting  forth  with  much  lucidity  and  emphasis  the  argu- 
ments against  believing  that  the  fourth  gospel  was  written 
by  the  Apostle  John.    Prof.  Schurer  says: — 

**  Unmistakably,then,  tiie  conscientious  labor  of  theologi- 
cal science  has  strengthened  the  suspicion  against  the 
Johannine  authorship  of  the  fourth  gospel,  and  the  num- 
ber is  constantly  increasing  of  those  who  believe  it  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  the  apostle  wrote  the 
gospel." 

Prof.  Schurer  concludes  his  demonstration  with  the 
consolatory  assurance  that — 

*^  Therefore,  even  if  this  g^pel  must  fall  more  and 
more  behind  the  Synoptics  as  a  source  of  history,  it  will 
always  have  its  worth  as  a  witness  of  the  Christian  faith." 

BACH. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp  waxes  eloquent  in  praise  of  Bach. 
The  temper  in  which  he  writes  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  extract: — 

^Take  Bach  home  with  you  and  commime  with  him 
there  over  your  own  pianoforte ;  study  him  with  loving 
diligence,  taking  first  what  happens  most  to  strike  your 
personal  fancy— for  even  in  Bach  there  are  some  things 
which  almost  any  one  can  like— and  thus  habituate  your- 
self to  his  style.  I  know  of  no  finer,  deeper,  nor  higher 
musical  education.  In  a  word,  sweeping  as  the  statement 
may  seem,  I  make  it  circumspectly,  and  with  complete 
conviction,  that  there  is  no  more  trustworthy  gauge  of  a 
man's  musical  nature  and  culture  than  his  appreciation 
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and  love  for  Bach  In  him  you  find  what  is  highest, 
noblest  and  be^t  in  music;  and  furthennore,  it  is  through 
him  that  the  other  great  composers  are  best  to  be 
appreciated.*' 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Miss  Vernon  I..ee  concludes  her  paper  on  **Pictor  Sao- 
rilegus,**  A.  D.  14{«3,  and  Sir  Robert  Ball  writes  as  an  expert 
upon  Dr.  Huggin's  presidential  address  upon  modem 
iiBtronomy.    Sir  Robert  says  that— 

'*  The  science  of  this  century  seems  destined  to  be  famous 
throughout  the  ages.  To  biologists  it  will  be  the  century 
of  natural  selection ;  to  physicists  it  will  be  the  century  of 
the  spectroscope." 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

In  the  Fortnightly  for  September  there  are  three  articles 
to  which  reference  Is  made  elsewhere— Professor  TyndalPs 
paper  on  "  The  Prevention  of  Consumption,'*  Mr.  Low  upon 
Mr.  Lowell,  and  Francis  Adams  on  "  Social  Life  in  Aus- 
tralia." 

MR.  FREDERIC  HARRI80IV  OIV  THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Mr.  Harrison  prints  the  lecture  which  he  addressed  to 
the  University  Extension  students  at  Oxford  on  "The 
Thirteenth  Century.''  Speaking  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
Mr.  Harrison  sajrs  that  It  was  an  abortive  revival ;  it  was 
a  failure,  but  a  splendid  failure.  It  was  impossible  that 
society  might  be  saved  by  some  regeneration  of  the  Church, 
whereas  the  real  force  of  Catholicism  was  exhausted,  the 
intellectual  wisdom  of  the  age  was  transferred  from  the 
Churchmen  to  the  doctors.  The  following  passage  upon 
the  cathedrals  in  the  thirteenth  century  may  be  quoted  in 
support  of  Mr.  Massingham  's  contention  in  the  Contempo- 
rary that  the  cathedrals  should  be  nationalised. 

^  These  glorious  fanes  of  the  thirteenth  century  were 
far  more  than  works  of  art:  they  wer^  at  once  temples, 
national  monuments,  museums,  schools,musical  academies, 
and  parliament  halls,  where  the  whole  people  gathered  to 
be  trained  in  every  form  of  art,  in  all  kinds  of  knowledge, 
ajid  in  all  modes  of  intellectual  cultivation.  They  were 
the  outgrowth  of  the  whole  civilization  of  their  age." 

A  BALKAN  FEDERATION. 

Mr.  James  Bouchier  pubUshes  a  full  explanation  of  the 
views  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  now  on  foot  for  the 
confederation  of  the  Balkans.  He  sajrs  be  has  it  from  an 
authentic  source.  He  gives  the  information,  although  he 
concludes  his  paper  by  declaring  that  the  initial  difficulties 
are  insurmountable,  and  the  scheme,  which  is  generally 
attributed  to  M.  Tricoupis,  is  hopelessly  impossible.  The 
idea  is  that  the  Balkan  states,  if  they  would  unite  together, 
might,  without  the  aid  of  any  foreign  power,  compel  the 
Turks  to  clear  out  of  Europe,  although  they  would  allow 
the  Sultan  to  rule  his  Asiatic  empire  from  Constantino- 
ple. They  calculate  that  Europe  would  keep  the  ring  and 
see  fair  play.  M.  Tricoupis,  however,  says  Mr.  Bouchier, 
will  utterly  fail  to  induce  the  Greeks  to  abandon  their 
preposterous  claims  to  Ifacedonia.  The  only  Balkan  con- 
federation that  is  possible  would  be  a  defensive  league 
in  which  Turkey  would  be  allowed  to  take  part. 

SWISS  ATHLETIC    SPORTS. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds  describes  the  Federal  Athletic  Sports, 
celebrated  every  three  years  in  Switzerland.  He  had  just 
been  writing  six  chapters  of  his  **  Michael  Angelo,"  and 
be  went  to  take  a  rest  at  the  Athletic  Festival  at  Oeneva. 
With  his  mind  saturated  with  ""  Michael  Angelo's"  art,  he 
>uught  among  the  athletes  at  G^eva  the  type  of  the  great 
Italian  artist's  male  form.  He  discovered  him  in  a  young 
fellow  from  the  Jura,  and  by  comparing  tlie  living  reality 


with  the  artist's  ideal  he  arrived  at  various  conclusions,  for 
which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  his  paper.  I  quotA  the 
following  out  of-the  way  aul suggestive  observation  from 
Bir.  Symonds's  paper  :— 

*^  I  asked  a  friend  of  mine— a  stag -like  youth  from  Orau- 
bunden,  tall  and  sinewy,  like  young  Achilles  on  a  fresco 
at  Pompeii — how  all  the  gynmasts  in  this  country  came 
to  be  so  brotherly.  *Oh.'  he  replied,  *that  is  because  we 
come  into  physical  contact  with  one  another  You  only 
learn  to  love  men  whose  bodies  you  have  touched  an<l 
handled. '  True  as  I  believe  this  remark  to  be,  and  wid<^- 
reaching  in  its  possibilities  of  application,  I  somehow  did 
not  expect  it  from  the  lips  of  an  Alpine  peasant" 

MR.  FRANK  HARRIS'S  THIRD   EFFORT 

Mr.  Frank  Harris,  who  has  abandoned  politics  for  art — 
the  literary  art  of  writing  short  stories— gives  us  a  third 
sample  of  his  peculiar  geniu.*^  in  three  sketches  of  life  in  a 
western  mining  camp,  entitled  "A  Triptych."  The  third 
is  better  than  either  of  those  which  preceded  it,  for  one 
reason,  because  it  is  not  disfigured  by  the  presence  of  a 
woman,  and  hitherto  Bir.  Harris  has  only  given  us  women 
whose  room  is  very  much  better  than  their  company. 
There  is  life,  character,  color,  in  this  Triptych ;  the  range 
also  is  very  wide,  and  we  shall  look  forward  with  pleasure 
to  his  further  efforts  in  this  new  line,  although  it  is  odd 
that  Mr.  Hanrfs  should  only  seem  to  feel  at  home  in 
society  which  reeks  either  with  murder  or  adultery. 

OTHER    ARTICLE.S. 

Mr.  William  Archer  describes  the  work  of  Maurice 
Maeterlink,  a  Belgian  dramatist,  whose  grim  and  griczly 
plays  fill  Mr.  Archer  with  admiration.  Fate->a  blind  non- 
moral  fate— is  the  beginning  and  end  of  his  philosophy. 
Bir.  Karl  Blind  describes  Pytheas,  an  early  Oreek  explorer 
who  visited  England  and  the  Northern  seas  about  320 
B.  c.  Mr.  Edward  DeliUe  describes  the  works  of  M. 
Biaurice  Barres,  .a  modem  French  writer,  with  whom 
art  and  feeling  go  hand-in-hand.  We  miss  the  continua- 
tion of  Biiss  Schreiner's  South  African  papers.  It  is  surely 
about  time  we  had  number  two. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

Bir.  Carnegie's  paper  on  ^  An  American  View  of  Imperial 
Federation,"  Bir.  Acworth's  article  on  "* Cheap  Railway 
Fares,"  and  Bir.  Gladstone's  calculations  as  to  the  precise 
majority  that  awaits  him  in  the  next  British  parliament 
are  dealt  with  elsewhere.  The  number  is  full  of  interest, 
and  contains  many  articles  that  are  very  readable. 

ARCHIBALD  FORBKS  AND  HIS  RKMINIBCKNCB8. 

The  first  in  vivid  interest*  probably,  of  any  paper  in  the 
magaiines  of  the  month  is  Bir.  Forbes's  reminiscences  of  his 
adventures  as  a  war  correspondent  in  the  Bulgarian,  Zulu, 
and  Afghan  campaigns.  No  other  man  living  can  pen 
such  brilliantly  vivid  pictures  of  what  he  has  seen  on  the 
battlefield  better  than  Archibald  Forbes.  Hij$  account  of 
the  battle  of  Ulundi  and  of  the  abortive  attempts  to  storm 
Plevna  are  very  fine  pieces  of  work  indeed.  His  three 
pictures  of  Csar  Alexander  II.  are  very  striking,  and  his 
estimate  of  the  emperor's  character  is  marked  by  candor 
and  insight.  His  account  of  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of 
Isandhlwana,  four  months  after  the  Zulus  had  slaughtered 
a  thousand  Englishmen,  is  very  vivid.  ^  All  the  way  up 
the  slope  I  traced  by  the  ghastly  tokf^n  of  dead  men  the 
fitful  line  of  flight.  It  was  like  a  long  string  with  knots 
in  it;  the  string  formed  of  single  corpses,  the  knots,  of 
clusters  of  dead,  where,  as  it  seemed,  little  group»  had 
gathered  to  make  a  hopeless,  gallant  stand,  and  so  died 
fighting." 


THE  PERIODICALS  RE^IEIVED, 
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WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  WORN-OUT  PARSONS. 

Dr.  Jessopp  diaeuaaes  what  should  be  done  with  the  su- 
perannuated parson,  and  makes  the  suggestion  that  every 
clergyman  should  be  compelled  to  pay  ten  per  cent,  of 
his  income  as  provision  against  old  age  when  he  becomes 
incapacitated  for  the  active  discharge  of  his  duties.  He 
would  levy  the  ten  per  cent.,  not  on  the  clergyman,  but 
on  those  who  pay  the  clergyman,  so  that  no  clergyman 
would  ever  draw  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  his  nominal 
salary.  This  money  would  be  put  to  his  credit  as  a  pre- 
mium upon  the  policy  of  insurance  standing  in  his  name, 
while  the  sum  would  go  on  increasing  at  compound  in- 
terest. On  retiring  from  the  profession  he  could  with- 
•draw  his  money,  but  would  there  and  then  become  ineligi- 
ble for  resuming  holy  orders.  Dr.  Jessopp  says  that  the 
time  has  now  come  for  some  decisive  step  to  be  taken  in 
this  matter,  and  he  puts  forward  his  scheme  as  the  result 
of  much  practical  thinking  upon  the  subject. 

FERDINAND  LASSAIiLB. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Kennard  gives  an  account  of  Ferdinand 
Lassalle,  the  briUiant  and  handsome  Hebrew  who  half 
•converted  Bisnuutsk  to  socialism,  and  who  forms  the 
^central  figure  in  Mr.  George  Meredith's  Tragic  Comedians. 
Lassalle's  idea  was  that  the  state  should  be  the  organi2a- 
tion  in  which  the  whole  virtue  of  man  should  realise  it- 
self. Mrs.  Kennard  quotes  some  passages  from  Bismarck's 
speeches  when  he  was  imder  the  influence  of  Lassalle, 
which  may  be  recalled  with  advantage  to-day  :— 

^  People  talk  about  State  Socialism  (he  said  on  one  occa- 
^on)  as  if  such  things  were  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  phrase. 
State  Socialism  will  have  its  day,  and  he  who  takes  it  up 
will  assuredly  be  the  man  at  the  wheel.  It  is  the  outcome 
of  an  urgent  necessity ;  we  must  find  some  means  of  re- 
lieving the  indebted  poor  on  the  part  of  the  state,  and 
not  in  the  form  of  alms.  • 

^  Contentment  among  the  disinherited  classes  (he  sasrs 
on  another  occasion)  would  not  be  dearly  purchased  by 
an  enormous  sum.  They  must  be  made  to  understand 
that  the  state  is  of  some  use,  but  that  it  does  not  only 
take,  but  gives  as  well.  ...  If  the  result  enables  us  to 
secure  the  future  of  our  operatives,  uncertainty  respect- 
ing which  is  the  chief  cause  of  their  hatred  to  the  state, 
the  money  wlU  be  well  invested,  for  by  spending  it  thus 
we  may  avert  a  social  revolution,  which  may  break  out 
fifty  years  hence,  or  ten,  and  which,  however  short  a  time 
it  lasts,  will  assuredly  swallow  up  infinitely  larger  sums 
than  those  we  now  propose  to  spend.'* 

MOHAMMED  AND  WOMAN. 

The  Hon. Mr.  Justice  Ameer  All,  in  an  article  on  "The 
Real  Status  of  Woman  in  Islam,"  eulogises  Mohammed  for 
the  work  which  he  did  in  raising  the  status  of  the  sex.  So 
far  from  degrading  woman,  he  did  much  more  for  her  than 
many  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  many 
of  whom  wrote  and  spoke  habitually  of  women  in  terms 
which  constitute  a  black  and  abiding  stigma  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  In  India,  ninety- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  Mohanmiedans  are  monogamistB,  and 
in  Persia  ninety-eight  per  cent.  Mr.  Justice  Ameer  AU 
writes  vigorously,  and  makes  out  a  very  good  case  for  the 
Arabian  prophet.  It  is  a  good  sign  of  the  times  that  the 
founders  of  religious  systems  are  being  tested  by  the  extent 
which  they  have  helped  to  emancipate  woman.  He  says : 
**  The  teacher  who,  in  an  age  when  no  country,  no  system, 
no  community  gave  any  right  to  woman,  maiden  or  mar- 
ried, mother  or  wife— who,  in  a  country  where  the  birth  of 
a  daughter  was  considered  a  calamity,  secured  to  the  sex 
rights  which  are  only  unwillingly  and  under  pressure  being 
conceded  to  them  by  the  civilized  nations  in  the  nineteenth 


century— deserves  the  g^titude  of  humanity.  If  Moham- 
med had  done  nothing  more,  his  claim  to  be  a  benefactor 
of  mankind  would  have  been  indisputable.  Even  under 
the  laws  as  they  stand  at  present  in  the  pages  of  the  legists, 
the  legal  position  of  Moslem  females  may  be  said  to  compare 
favorably  with  that  of  European  women. '^ 

A  RSrORM  BILL  FOR  THE  NSW  FOREST. 

Mr.  Auberon  Herbert,  in  an  article  entitled  **The  Last 
Bit  of  Woodland,''  once  more  pursues  with  tomahawk 
and  scalping-knife  the  luckless  Mr.  Lasoelles  of  the  New 
Forest  of  England.  He  has  got  a  complete  reform  bill  in 
six  heads*  First,  he  would  promptly  forbid  any  cutting 
or  meddling  wiUi  the  old  woods  of  the  New  Forest,  no 
thinning  on  any  account,  no  planting,  no  nothing,  except 
the  unrestricted  growth  by  natural  law.  Secondly,  the 
expenses  of  the  Forest  should  be  mercilessly  cut  down. 
Thirdly,  the  mischievous  privileges  of  the  Crown  with  re- 
gard to  shooting,  should  be  done  away  with.  Fourthly, 
the  larger  fuel  rights  should  be  bought  up  and  the  smaller 
ones  left.  Fifthly,  the  recent  plantations,  which  have 
been  much  neglected,  riiould  be  carefuly  attended  to ;  and 
sixthly,  the  New  Forest  should  be  transferred  to  the 
Board  of  Works.  There  are  4600  acres  of  old  wood  in  the 
Forest,  which  Mr.  Herbert  regards  as  one  of  England's 
nK)8t  precious  heritages,  upon  which  he  would  not  allow 
Mr.  Lasoelles  or  any  one  else  to  lay  a  finger. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Prof.  Oeffcken  writes  on  "Compulsory  Insurance  in 
G^ermany,  and  M.  J. J.Jusserand,  in  a  paper  entitled  "A 
French  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Charles  the  Second," 
quotes  from  the  correspondence  of  Count  de  Cominges. 
Lord  Brassey  sets  forth  his  view  of  Imperial  Federation 
from  the  English  point  of  view,  in  an  article  which  does 
not  shine  in  comparison  with  Mr.  Carnegie's,  with  which 
it  is  bracketed. 


THE  NEW  REVIEW. 
The  New  Review  is  a  better  number  than  usual. 

M.   JULES  SIMON  ON  WOMAN'S  WORK. 

Writing  on  "Women  and  Work,"  M.Jules  Simon  de- 
clares that  if  the  factory  laws  are  not  strengthened  ^*  the 
religious  feeling,  transmitted  and  kept  up  b^  women,  is 
destined  to  diminish  year  by  year,  and  finally  disappear. 
What  we  ask  is  a  very  simple  reform  in  factory  reg^a- 
tions  which  would  permit  a  woman  to  clean  her  modest 
room,  to  make  the  beds,  to  prepare  the  dinner,  to  attend 
to  the  clothes,  to  see  her  children  in  broad  daylight,  to 
assure  herself  of  the  progress  of  their  education,  and,  by 
her  mere  presence,  prepare  their  hearts  to  love  goodness. 
To  ask  this  is  to  ask  society  to  protect  itself  against  the 
greatest  danger  it  has  incurred  for  many  centuries." 

^The  mother  of  a  family  can  do  in  an  hour  as  much 
work  as  a  servant  would  do  in  a  day.  The  money  value 
of  that  work,  estimated  according  to  the  method  of  I  e 
Play,  is  higher  than  the  factory  wages.  The  family  would 
thus  be  better  off  by  this  deduction  of  an  hour  from  the 
day's  pay." 

"  At  Elberfeld,  the  wives  of  the  manufacturers  have  es- 
tablished an  interesting  institution.  Each  of  them  takes 
a  factory  girl  for  a  year  and  teaches  her  the  work  of  a 
servant.  These  poor  girls  Imew  how  to  join  on,  to  card, 
to  comb,  but  could  not  light  a  fire  or  thread  a  needle. 
Now  they  can  marry.  Having  learned  how  to  be  servants, 
they  have  learned  how  to  manage  a  house.  Before  a  young 
gfrl  thinks  of  marriage  she  must  pass  through  this  courso 
of  instruction,  tliis  vcrfuntary  sendee,  for  a  year." 
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THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


SIR  MORELL  VACIOENZTB  ON  TRAIXINO. 

In  the  course  of  a  very  sensible  paper  on  training.  Sir 
Morell  Mackenzie  gives  the  following  clietary  scale  of  the 
Oxford  crew  when  training  for  the  boat  race : — 

"On  getting  up  at  7.15  a.m.,  they  take  a  biscuit  and 
glass  of  milk,  then  they  go  for  a  gentle  walk  for  a  mile. 
Breakfast,  at  8.30,  consists  of  tea  or  cocoa  (two  cups  at 
tlie  most) ,  sole  or  some  other  kind  of  fish,  chop,  with  a 
poached  egg  on  it,  and  some  green  food.  No  marmalade 
(for  which  Oxford  men,  unlees  they  are  much  belied,  have 
a  weakness)  is  allowed  till  two  weeks  before  the  race.  At 
luncheon  they  have  cold  meat  with  one  glass  of  beer.  At 
dinner,  the  menu  includes  fish,  chicken,  turkey,  or  joint 
(always  some  kind  of  fresh  meat),  milk  pudding,  and 
stewed  fruit  (rhubarb  by  preference) ;  two  glasses  of  beer 
are  allowed,  and  after  dinner  one  orange  and  a  glass  of 
port  may  be  taken.  At  10  p.m.  they  go  to  bed.  This 
seems  to  me  a  very  sensible  dietary,  with  plenty  of 
nmscle-forming  elements  in  it,  but  not  too  carnivorous.^' 

THE  DEOAOENCB  OF  AMERICA. 

In  a  doleful  article  on  "•  Literature  in  the  United  States," 
Mr.  Lathrop  thus  laments  the  decadence  of  our  country : — 

**  Dishonesty  crops  out  in  all  parts  of  our  system ;  in  the 
worship  of  mere  crafty  'smartness*  dissociated  from  prin- 
ciple, whether  in  business  or  inxmlitical  life;  in  the  buying 
and  selling  of  elections,  openly  defended  by  rich  and  in- 
telligent representative  men ;  in  the  recognized  purchase 
of  legislators  by  the  highest  bidder,  and  the  cynical  indif- 
ference of  the  people  to  this  kind  of  barter ;  and  in  the 
abject,  humiliating  dependence  of  our  politics  on  foreign 
agitation.  Still  greater  ills  of  violent  disorder  await  us 
in  the  immediate  future.^ 

FRENCH  HTPOCRISY. 

**  A  Frenchman,"  who  for  obvious  reasons  does  not  sign 
his  name,  g^ves  a  very  savage  description  of  French 
manners  and  morals.    He  says : 

"  Every  Frenchman  considers  a  woman  fair  game,  which 
he  has  a  right  to  pursue  at  his  risk  and  peril  whenever 
opportunity  is  favorable,  merely  taking  care  to  act  with 
prudence.  This  is  what  is  called  being  'gallant. '  Such 
is  the  state  of  the  public  conscience  in  this  matter  that 
whenever  there  is  any  talk  in  France  of  a  bastardy  law, 
compelling  the  father  to  contribute  towards  the  support 
of  his  illegitimate  children,  a  formidable  and  almost  unan- 
imous opposition  is  raised  by  public  opinion.  This  is  the 
case  of  special  hypocrisy — sentimental  hypocrisy." 

'^  As  to  the  more  serious  aspects  of  life,  France  is  one  of 
the  most  illiberal  of  countries  in  everything  relating  to 
the  civil  status  of  women.  They  enjoy  none  of  the  polit- 
ical rights  accorded  to  them  by  English  law.  Their  sub- 
ordination in  the  marriage  state  is  complete,  including 
their  dependence  in  money  matters,  even  in  regard  to 
their  own  property." 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Lady  Lindjsay  gos^ip«i  about  swallows  and  sparrows. 
Miss  C.  Black  describes  how  women  workers  are  robbed 
by  fines  and  deductions,  and  Mr.  Schulz  Wilson  writes  an 
account  of  Komer,  the  centenary  of  whose  birth  occurs 
September  21,  1891. 

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

The  moc^t  important  paper  in  the  National  Review  is 
by  Mr.  Charles  Lowe,  late  correspondent  for  the  London 
Times  in  Berlin,  on  ''The  New  Emperor  and  His  Chan- 
c-ellor."  There  is  nothing  very  much  that  is  new  in  it,  but 
il  pieces  together  many  things  which  are  interesting  and 


helpful  to  a  due  understanding  of  the  situatioo.  Every 
one  must  devoutly  wish  that  Chancellor  Caprivi  was  right 
when  he  said  some  time  ago:  "Gentlemen,  we  have 
very  dull  times  ahead  of  us."  But  he  would  be  a  bold 
man  who  would  calculate  on  immunity  from  exciting  sen- 
sations when  such  a  bom  sensationalist  as  William  the 
Second  is  on  the  German  throne. 

LADT  PAGET  AND  VIVISECTION. 

Lady  Paget,  who  last  year  excited  so  much  interest  by 
calling  attention  to  Count  Mattel's  remedies,  breaks  t* 
lance  in  defence  of  the  anti-Vivisectionists.  Her  articl  - 
is  written  with  intense  feeling,  and  with  a  whole  hearted 
adherence  to  the  practices  of  many  of  our  latter- day 
doctors.     Here  is  a  passage  which  is  well  worth  quoting : — 

"  I  wonder  no  more  at  the  terror  of  the  poor  when  the 
dreaded  place  is  named,  for  they  are  not  looked  upon  as 
patients  to  be  cured,  but  as  material  to  be  experimen- 
talized upon.  'The  material*  is  the  accepted  word  for  pa- 
tients in  many  hospitals  abroad.  (I  cannot  speak  of  Eng- 
land in  this  respect,  as  I  have  no  experience. )  I  should  like 
to  tell  one  story  as  illustration.  A  friend  of  mine  sent 
his  keeper's  little  daughter  to  the  hospital.  It  became 
necessary  to  insert  a  canula  into  her  throat,  which  the 
professor  did  without  giving  her  much  pain.  After  this, 
however,  he  returned  once  or  twice  a  day,  with  a  troop 
of  students,  whom  he  allowed  to  puU  out  and  insert  the 
canula  at  their  pleasure.  The  poor  child  entreated  with 
tears  the  professor  to  do  it  himself;  but  he  said:  '  The 
students  must  learn!'  The  child's  father,  who  could  not 
bear  to  see  his  daughter's  sufferings,  asked  my  friend  to 
write  to  the  professor  begging  him  to  perform  the  slight 
operation  himself  for  the  days  that  it  was  necessary.  My 
friend  did  so,  asking  at  the  same  time  how  much  he  would 
take  to  do  this.    The  answer  was  'A  fortune.* 

"When  one  hears  and  sees  things  like  these,  one  must 
agree  with  the  late  Sir  William  Ferguason,  who  told  a 
lady  (in  whose  handwriting  I  have  it)  that  'the  permis- 
sion to  practice  vivisection  would  tend  to  rear  a  nation  of 
young  devils.'  He  told  the  same  lady  that  vivisection 
was  useless,  that  he  bitterly  regretted  ever  having  prac- 
ticed it,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  put  down  by  act  of 
parliament." 

Mr.  G.  W.  Bulman,  in  an  article  entitled  "  The  Fittest  Not 
Luckiest:  Which  Survives?"  takes  exception  to  the  ortho- 
dox Darwinian  hypothesis  that  it  is  the  fittest  that  come<^ 
out  the  winner  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  He  main- 
tains that  it  has  not  been  proved  that  the  question  of  sur- 
vival is  decided  by  slight  individual  differences.  It  is 
governed  much  more  by  accident. 

A  PLEA  FOR  FREE  LAW. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  in  the  Review  is  G. 
Acton  Lomax's  Scheme  for  providing  the  civilized  world 
with  its  law  free  of  cost.  There  is  something  amiable  and 
attractive  in  the  mild  optimism  in  the  'mind  of  the  man 
who  could  write  the  following  sentences:— 

"Three  primary  desiderata,  then,  must  be  satisfied  by 
any  scheme,  in  order  that  it  may  be  efllcient:  (1)  The 
transference  of  the  payment  of  fees  from  the  individual 
to  the  state.  (2)  A  fair  assignment  of  work  to  each  and 
every  member  of  the  Bar.  (3)  A  provision  against  frivo 
lou5  or  malicious  prosecution. 

"Those  advantages  might  be  obtained,  and  at  the  same 
time  all  the  necessary  safeguards  secured,  in  a  compre- 
hensive system  of  Colleges  or  Departments." 

Mr.  Lomax  proposes  that,  as  succession  duties  are  levied 
varying  from  3  to  10  per  cent  ,  so  the  cost  of  this  system 
of  free  law  might  be  met  by  levying  a  similar  percentage 
on  money  or  property  recovered  on  his  suggested  scheme. 
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A  Court  of  Censorship  also  i«  to  be  empowered  to  iuflict  a 
fine  on  any  unfounded,  vexatious,  or  malicious  claims. 

Mr. H.D.Traill,  who  surely  must  be  the  son  of  a  duke, 
if  we  may  Judge  ifrom  his  lordly  contempt  for  the  bour- 
geoisie, writes  some  nonsense  about  English  County 
Councillors,  which  has  no  other  basis  than  the  protest 
made  by  the  London  Council  against  scandalous  indecencies 
on  the  stage  and  on  hoardings  in  the  street. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Kebbel  writes  pleasantly  upon  "  Partridge 
Shooting  in  September,"  and  an  anonymous  Unionist  de- 
fends Mr.  Balfour's  Irish  Local  Goyemment  scheme  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  no  disguising  of  the  fact  that,  at  a 
critical  time  such  as  the  present,  Uie  first  duty  of  a  Con- 
servative ministry  is  to  be  popular. 


THE  HOMILETIC  REVIEW. 

In  the  Homiletic  Revietv  for  September,  Dr.  William 
Hayes  Ward,  the  editor  of  the  Independent^  speaks  with 
much  dignity  and  good  sense  on  ^'The  Religious  Paper 
and  the  Ministry." 

"  The  minister  has  a  right,  also,  to  demand  of  his  religious 
paper,  whether  denominational  or  general,  that  it  shall 
provide  him  with  abundant  means  to  form  his  own  con- 
clusions on  all  important  questions,  religious  or  ecclesi- 
astical, that  come  before  him  as  a  teacher  of  religion. 
That  means  that  his  paper  must  above  all  thiugs  not  ex- 
clude discussions  on  matters  discussed  in  his  denomina- 
tion. The  paper  is  not  intended  to  suppress,  but  to  promote 
discussion,  with  the  understanding  that  the  truth  will  gain 
thereby,  and  that  Truth  is  no  Eastern  baby  that  must  be 
bound  so  tightly  that  she  cannot  brush  off  a  fly,  but  is  a 
sturdy  youth  whom  much  exercise  and  some  buffeting 
will  not  injure." 

"The  somewhat  natural  tendency  of  a  religious  paper, 
not  merely  tc  argue,  but  to  dictate  and  exclude,  is  one 
against  which  the  ministers  should  be  on  their  guard.  On 
the  debated  denominational  questions  there  is  no  special 
presumption  that  the  newspaper  will  be  right.  If  it  is  a 
matter  involved  in  that  progress  of  theology,  which  it  is 
to  be  hoped  will  always  be  going  on,  and  which  must  be 
going  on  if  we  reverently  search  the  Scriptures,  the  pre- 
sumption in  fact  is  that  the  paper,  edited  by  old  men,  will 
be  on  the  conservative  side,  and  therefore  probably  wrong. 
In  this  presumption  theology  does  not  differ  from  science. 
The  elder  Agassiz  would  never  accept  Evolution,  even 
after  his  own  son  and  all  the  other  young  biolog^ists  had 
adopted  it.'' 

Dr.  Ward  expresses  his  profound  conviction  that  the 
doctrine  of  Scripture  is  the  essential  problem  in  the  mod- 
em religious  movement,  and  that  Elschatology  is  merely 
an  "eddy." 

The  sympoedum  "On  What  Line  May  All  the  En^nies 
of  the  Saloon  Unitedly  do  Battle?"  brings  to  the  fore 
only  two  specimens  of  "Enemies,"  Edward  Everett  Hale 
and  Herrick  Johuson.  Dr.  Hale  opens  with  an  elaborate 
parable  in  which  the  saloon  evil  figures  as  a  rapacious 
eagle  which  devoui's  by  wholesale  the  progeny  of  two 
several  cumnmuities  of  cats  and  dogs,  in  whose  negotia- 
tions for  common  defence  wo  are  to  see  the  wished-for 
co-operation  of  prohibitionists  and  high-license  advocates. 

THE  CENTURY. 

The  Century  distinguishes  itself  again  in  its  September 
number  by  the  dignity  of  its  make-up  and  the  interest  of 
its  carefully  written  papers.  In  our  department  devoted  to 
leading  articles  appear  reviews  of  "The  Government  of 
Uties  in  the  Uuited States," by  Seth  Low;  "Tlie  Distnbu- 
tioD  of  Ability  in  the  United  States,"  by  Henry  Cabot 


Lodge;  "The  Possibility  of  Mechanical  FUght,"  by  S.P. 
Langley. 

The  opening  paper  is  one  of  Mr.  George  Kennan's  de- 
scriptive articles— "A  Winter  Journey  through  Siberia." 
It  should  offectually  persuade  any  one  intending  to  "  do  " 
Siberia  to  wait  at  least  until  the  summer.  Mr.  Kennan 
does  not  find,  on  this  journey,  the  hardships  and  cruelties 
in  the  prisons  of  political  exiles  so  pitiable  as  in  some  of 
his  former  visits  to  Tomsk  and  Irkutsk,  and  the  mines. 

It  certainly  does  not  seem  to  be  the  finest  and  most 
manly  loyalty  that  finds  its  vent  in  such  bitter  recrimina- 
tions and  mutual  malignings  as  the  war-prison  discussion 
has  come  to.  The  Centvry  publishes  an  article  on  the 
horrors  of  Andersonville ;  Southern  pride  is  touched,  and 
Dr.Wyeth  appears  in  "Cold  Cheer  at  Camp  Morton,"  the 
Fedei'al  prison  camp,  setting  forth  that  the  same  priva- 
tions and  cruelties  obtained  there.  The  G.  A.  R.  slashes^ 
back  this  month  through  Mr.  Holloway,  who  handles  Dr. 
Wyeth  quite  viciously,  and  then  the  latter  has  his  "  Re- 
joinder." Truly  one  would  think  both  Northerner  and 
Southerner  would  be  glad  to  keep  these  loathsome  skele- 
tons in  their  respective  closets.  Frank  Dempster  Sher- 
man has  an  appreciative  paper  on  "  The  Poems  of  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich."  A  portrait  of  Mr.Aldrich  forms  the 
frontispiece  of  the  number.  The  criticism,  in  Mr.  Sher- 
man ^s  estimate,  falls  on  the  inaccurate  rhymes  which  Mr. 
Aldrich  has  been  known  to  be  guilty  of,  and  of  which 
some  palpable  instances  are  given.  "  But,"  says  Mr.  Sher- 
man, "  these  are  slight  defects.  .  .  .  The  art  and  beauty  of 
Mr.  Aldrich ^s  verse  are  great  enough  to  make  it  last. 
These  are  imperishable  qualities,  and,  being  imperishable, 
shall  keep  his  name  in  remembrance  as  one  of  the  rarest 
lyric  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

A  very  readable  article  is  E.  W.  Howe's  facetious  consid- 
eration of  "  Country  Newspapers."  He  says:  "There  are 
four  classes  of  men  who  usually  own  country  papers — U 
Farmers*  sons  who  think  they  are  a  little  too  good  for 
farming,  and  not  quite  good  enough  to  do  nothing.  2. 
School  teachers.  3.  Lawyers  who  have  made  a  failure  of 
the  law.  4.  Professional  printers  who  have  worked  their 
way.  In  nearly  every  case  the  best  country  papers  are 
conducted  by  the  latter  class." 

There  is  a  chapter  on  "Italian  Old  Masters"  by  W.J. 
StUlman.  EUzabeth  Robins  Pennell  finds  a  "Painters' 
Paradise  "  on  the  banks  of  the  E'tang  de  Berre,  in  the  pic- 
turesque old  Provencjal  city  of  Martigues.  The  inevitable 
California  pi^r  is  quite  entertaining — "  To  California  in 
1849  Through  Mexico,"  by  A.  C.  Ferris.  There  is  no  get- 
ting out  of  it,  the  ending  up  of  Mr.  Stockton's  serial, 
"The  Squirrel  Inn,"  falls  very  flat.  Edward  Eggleston 
continues  "The  Faith  Doctor,"  and  short  stories  appear 
from  the  pens  of  Matt  Crim  and  Le  Roy  Armstrong. 


HARPER'S. 

Harper^s  for  September  is  a  charming  volume.  The 
paper  on  "  Germany,  France,  and  General  European  Pol- 
itics," from  the  pen  of  Mr.  De  Blowitz,  is  treated  at  more 
length  elsewhere. 

Richard  Wheatley  contributes  an  adequate  sketch  of 
"The  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,"  whose  histoi*y 
he  declares  "  is  the  key  to  the  history  of  the  United  States. " 
"The  collective  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  the  real  source  of  much  beneficent  legislation 
affecting  commercial  and  social  interests.  Within  the 
past  four  years  it  has  been  influential  in  the  enactment, 
or  in  reconmiending  the  enactment,  of  laws,  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  commercial  and  shipping  interests  of  the 
comjtry— such  as  the  construction  of  harbors  of  refuge ; 
trial  of  the  Bounty  Act,  removing  the  limit  of  time  in  which 
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fMCtt^ff  ftH)*f//fi#tetl^jifk»  frwMn  Ci  iii^i  i  ■ .  «im  oo«t  ia  aD 
•^,  /^iTi  ff0f  **  in  tHffJ  tbtt  gfinremmeat  utmrtea  fast  maife 
/rr#<t  fM  r^m/t,  Hr*md  Umi  OiOfcStoipi  wa^mia  cnrred  like 
P^nMt  tfAtU^ftr^f  Utr*t  UmtH  (4  ^-igbt  ttwHHwnrt  poandheaeh. 
titt4  foiprwt^i  tftm  mntfthtfr  to  closely  that  fiftj-two  eight 
jt^ffim  f^mtnn  w#^m  rt^rrted  in  «ight  at  one  time;  immeaae 
titoirtmtff  cniUti  irtulatninionly  eauti^tkrd;  while  the  stages 
ttwt*^/^.  |fA«t,  rnMklfiKt  <^  n^mie  parts  of  the  ruad,  nioeieeo 
luiU'n  III  two  li^nir*!.** 


SCRlBNhR'S. 

T)\t*  fifth  aHlclo  of  the  mii'le»  on  ocean  steamships  is 
♦♦litMlNl  ••Mtiwiwhli)  Llm»»  of  th^  World,"  and  is  written 
l»V  MMUtminiit  KIdjcoly  Hunt,  of  the  United  States  Navy. 
*riii»  miliJiM't  Im  not,  an  one  might  suppose,  a  history  or  de- 
iH*ii|iHnii  of  ili0  HUmmAhlp  companie^t  ot  tlie  world,  but  is  an 
Hi'iMtMiit  t»f  tho  vartoun  (H»oan  routes,  which  are  four  main 
vou<i»«  Itinvtljor  with  thoir  8ul>sidiary  feeders.  In  a  sort 
of  )tu(do  U>ok  fanhlon,  tlio  author  takes  his  reader  on  an 
(tUHu(<^*^i\v  <'*U»  around  the  world— fix>m  England  through 
\\\\^  MiMHt«vrrAUOM\  Kmi  and  the  Suei  Canal  to  Yokohama, 
n\\\\  tt^t»»UH»  aorxwA  tlu»  l^nllo  (X'wiu  and  by  way  of  the 
t41^^»U*  *\f  Mi^ivUau  up  the  Atlantic  to  New  York.  He 
»>^\*Uidt^  by  MHtii\i;  that  any  one  with  ^5000  to  spare 
a^^l  a  \x>ar  \Mf  Knvwr«*  i>«ui  make  s«c^  a  trip  m  reality. 

t'W  C*^ '"t^'Hf- \<  ¥KHW«ik  *>u  the  subjei^t  <rf  "Anwricaii 
H^v^^'^ ""  )^^:^>!4t\)  t\>  J^>hvi  R.  ^^ears  the  idea  d  descnb- 
^^W  »>>MW^  t\)v«s  v>(  An^n^tftn  h^^ctt««!:  bviC  BBKOtioaked  in  tbe 
t\\*'\^v,>r  *"4>^^  ^S'tsif*  v4  fYx>«tkHr  j«<tVers  and  katf-ctTHiaed 
^-^vN^s)^--   ,a;'».5  ?^^  Vk'  h*s  I'^v'lun^l  >^iQ>e 
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l)uffs,  and  failuren  which  mnst  be  endured  as  becometh  a 
hunter  of  old  china. 

Felix  Moscheles  writes  entertainingly  of  Asolo,  "  Brown- 
ing's Asolo/*  and  has  greatly  added  to  the  interest  of  his 
article  by  the  illustrations  which  he  has  made  for  it.  He 
has  added  little  to  the  public  knowledge  concerning  the 
poet,  but  has  made  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  town  and 
house  in  which  Browning  composed  his  last  work,  the 
"Asolando."  A  strange  little  shut-in  house,  and  not  at 
all  such  as  would  seem  to  quicken  a  poet's  vision,  is  the 
house  in  which  he  lived  and  wrote. 

Professor  Royce's  article  on  "  Present  Ideals  of  Ameri- 
can University  Life "  is  more  extensively  noticed  else- 
where. Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osbourne's 
story  of  "  The  Wrecker  "  is  continued,and  two  short  stories, 
"Run  to  Seed,"  by  Nelson  Page,  and  "Captain  Joe  and 
Jamie,"  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  complete  the  list  of 
•contents  of  ScriJbner'^s  for  September. 


ANDOVER  REVIEW. 

The  September  number  of  this  magazine  opens  with  the 
first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  "  Criticism  and  Ecclesiasti- 
cism,"  by  Rev.  Stewart  Means.  This  first  article  is  on 
"Criticism,"  and  is  a  clear,  coherent  history  of  Biblical 
criticism.  What  is  now  called  the  "  higher '' or  "  new  " 
criticism  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  history  is  discovered 
to  be  not  at  all  new,  but  is  the  legitimate  offspring  of  a 
movement  which  began  at  least  as  early  as  the  German 
Reformation.  Mr.  Means  earnestly  and  eloquently  defends 
this  modern  phase  of  research  from  the  charge  of  being 
"  destructive,"  and  points  out  that  what  it  is  destroying  is 
•only  the  rank  foreign  growth  of  centuries  which  has  closed 
in  upon  and  smothered  the  true  inner  light.  This  criti- 
cism seeks,  by  the  same  methods  which  have  been  applied 
to  the  study  of  any  classic  literature  or  system  of  thought, 
to  arrive  at  the  true  meaning  of  Christianity  and  to  estab- 
lish a  reasonable  Biblical  Theology  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  our  own  age,  as  was  the  Protestantism  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury to  Germany  and  its  needs. 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  LIFE. 

By  an  examination  into  Hartmann's  morbid,  helpless, 
hopeless  philosophy  of  life,  Rev.  Chaunoey  B.  Brewster 
shows  how  this  philosophy  has  thrown  down  the  gauntlet 
and  issued  its  challenge  to  life.  While  Hartmann's  de- 
tailed system  of  philosophy  presents  many  open  fallacies 
and  fantastic  theories,  such  as  plain  common  sense  can 
but  laugh  at,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  its  spirit  has 
interpenetrated  aU  our  modem  thought  and  widely  diffused 
itself.  The  imperative  question,  is.  How  shall  we  resist  its 
tendencies?  Certainly,  not  by  easy-going  optimism;  a 
philosophy  based  on  this  must  inevitably  produce  a  reac- 
tion. Nor  is  Meliorism,  which  makes  Will  the  foe  of 
misery,  adequate ;  for  the  adoption  of  this  system  must 
depend  on  the  individual  temperament.  Of  late,  men  have 
sought  the  cure  in  political  and  socialistic  expedients;  but 
suppose  that  their  far-off  visions  should  some  day  materi- 
alize and  the  human  race  be  as  they  predict,  there  would 
still  remain  "those  deepest  and  darkest  facts  that  con- 
front and  appall  humanity— for  example,  sin  and  death." 
Utilitarianism,  Hedonism,  or  any  other  s^'stem  which 
makes  happiness  supreme,  whether  of  the  individual  or  the 
collectivity,  must  prove  inadequate. 

The  solution  must  be  found  in  the  moral  life,  with  moral 
ends,  to  which  pain  and  pleasure  alike  are  means,  and 
which  thereby  implies  a  moral  order.  Behind  the  doing 
is  the  being,  capable  of  growth  and  effort,  striving  after 
the  better  in  calm  confidence  of  an  existing  best,  and  hop- 
ing that  it  may  ultimately  realize  that  ideally  best. 


SOCIOIXWY  AND  THEOLOGY. 

Dr.  Malcolm  McG.  Dana,  in  an  article  entitled  "  A  New 
Chair,"  enters  a  plea  for  the  establishment  of  a  chair  of 
social  science  in  our  theological  seminaries,  and  sustains 
the  reasonableness  of  his  demand  by  arguments  from  both 
the  material  and  spiritual  side.  Sociology  is  the  supreme 
science  of  the  times,  for  it  deals  wit^  the  most  vital 
questions  concerning  the  race,  questions  which  have  never 
cried  so  loudly  for  solution  as  they  do  now.  It  has  been 
charged,  often  too  justly  charged,  that  the  Christian 
Church  stands  apart  from  these  things,  so  exalting  the 
spiritual  that  it  altogether  loses  sight  of  the  bodily.  This 
was  not  the  attitude  of  its  great  Founder:  He  was  the 
greatest  humanitarian,  in  that  He  never  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity of  relieving  any  form  of  human  distress. 

"  It  is  back  to  Christ  we  now  need  to  go.  The  air  rings 
with  the  proof  that  social  problems  are  supreme.  Sociol- 
ogy, as  it  is  called,  is  the  paramount  practical  science,  and 
it  is,  withal,  an  intensely  spiritual  science.  It  is,  in  pith 
and  substance,  as  old  as  the  selfish  cry  of  Abel,  ^Am  I  my 
brother^s  keeper.*" 

The  manner  in  which  the  Church  can  make  this  return 
to  practical  religion  is  by  educating  its  ministei's  in  this 
new  science  of  sociology.  Some  tentative  efforts  have 
been  made  in  this  direction  in  several  of  the  seminaries, 
but  there  should  be  established  in  each  of  them  a  chaii' 
devoted  exclusively  to  this  study,  quite  as  important,  if 
not  more  so,  than  theology. 

If  our  leading  theological  seminaries  woidd  keep  fully 
abreast  of  the  wants  of  this  generation,  they  should  not 
fail  to  read  attentively  this  very  able  article  of  Dr. 
Dana^B,  and,  better  still,  to  art  promptly  upon  its  sug- 
gestions. And  in  castiug  about  for  the  most  suitable  in- 
cumbent for  such  a  chair  they  might  search  a  long  while 
before  finding  a  man  of  more  ideal  qualifications  than  the 
author  of  this  article  himself.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Dana,  now 
of  Lowell,  Mass. ,  was  for  a  number  of  years  at  the  head 
of  the  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion, and  is  a  recognized  expert  at  home  and  abroad  in 
matters  of  penology  and  the  administratiou  of  public 
charity. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

The  Cosmopolitan,  always  appreciative  of  the  feminine 
genius,  turns  out  for  September  with  an  unbroken  list  of 
contributors  from  the  gentle  sex.  The  Countess  Ella  Nor- 
raikow  writes  on  "Woman's  Share  in  Russian  Nihilism." 
The  sketches  of  the  representative  women-Nihihsts,  heroic 
and  noble  after  their  lights,  emphasize  the  fact  which  we 
do  not  always  recognize,  that  it  is  the  high-bom  and  aris- 
tocratic element  in  Russia  from  which  the  strength  of  the 
Nihilists  is  drawn ;  that  these  aristocratic  ladies  g^ve  up 
all  to  labor  for  converts  among  the  apathetic  peasants,  and 
it  is  the  laboring,  peasant  class  whose  conservatism  offers 
the  greatest  stumbling-block  to  Nihilism.  Several  of  the 
strong,  sad  faces  of  the  devotees  look  at  us  from  the 
pages  of  the  Cosmopolitan. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Bisland,  in  her  entertaining  description 
of  the  famous  horse-n^rket,  "  Tattersall's,"  rises  to  heights 
of  "  horse  knowledge, "  or  at  least  of  the  nomenclature  of  the 
science,  not  generally  supposed  to  be  attainable  by  the  fem- 
inine mind. 

"  France *s  Greatest  Military  Artist,"  of  whom  Lady 
Dilke  writes,  is  M.  Edouard  Detaille. 

The  favorite  home  of  Napoleon  and  Josephine,  fraught 
with  memories  of  the  Emperor's  downfall,  is  well  treated 
in  Mary  Bacon  Fi)rd  s  "Malmaison  in  the  Market." 


POETRY  AND  ART. 


POETRY. 

The  Century  Maga»ine.— September. 

The  Wood  Nymph's  Mirror.    C.  H  LOden*. 
Tfie  Poems  of  T.  B  Aldnch     F.  D.  Sherman. 
De  Morte  BeatA.    T.  C.  WillUuns 

Scribner's  Magazine.— September. 
For  Remembrance.    D.C.Scott. 

The  Chautauquan.— September. 

Dawn  in  the  City.    H.T.Sudduth. 
Secrets.    W.H.  A.31o«>re. 
September.    O.  F.  Emerson. 

The  Cosmopolitan.— September. 

I  am  a  King.    Mrs.  C.  B.  FmUe. 

Ill  Matched.    Susan  Hartley  SueU. 

The  New  England  Magazine.— September 

My  First  Love.    John  AlUster  Cume 

AuKUst  and  September  Sketches.  Catherine 
Thayer. 

The  Old  Meadow  Path.  Jean  La  Rue  Bur- 
nett. 

Bob  White.     Kate  Whiting. 

A  Buried  City.    Arthur  L.Salmon. 

Two  Maidens.    Zitella  Cocke. 

Lippincott's  Magazine.— September. 

IJfe.    Douglas  Sladen. 

Where  Love  Hath  Been.    Susanna  Massey. 

Thou  or  I?    J.  O.  Bettany. 

Love's  Calendar.    CtuM.  Morris. 

No  TeafH  for  Dead  Love.    P.  B.  Marbton. 

To  a  Cloud.    W.  R.  Sims. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly — September. 

Song  for  Setting.    T.  W.  ParsonSb 
Forecasting.    P.  B.  Marston. 

Overland  Monthly.— September. 

An  Epitaph.    William  Larremore. 

An  Unanswered  Prayer.    Jean  Kenyon. 

The  Home-Maker.— September. 

At  Wane  of  Day.    F.8  Quintero. 
The  C*uckoo  Clock.     Irene  Patuam. 
Chime    for   a   September    Wedding.    Julia 
Anna  WolcoCt 

Library  and  Studio.— September. 

Surrender.     Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 
Tlie  Wanderer.     Euicene  Field. 
Beneath  the  Boughs.    Clinton  Scollard. 

English  Illustrated. —Septeml)er. 
A  Song  of  the  Year.    Lewis  Morris. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.— September. 

A  Type  of  Maidenhood.    George  Weatherby. 

Life.    Rev  W.  Cowan. 

A  Rhyme  of  Songs.    Augusta  Hancock. 

Good  Words  —September. 
A  Plaything.    Ellen  T.  Fowler. 

A  rgosy . —September. 

The  Three  Ages.  Marie  Constantine.  En- 
glish  by  G.Cotttrell. 

A  tal  an  ta . —September. 
A  Song  of  Nereids.    Roden  Noel. 

Long  man .— September. 
Fiat    A  Battye. 

Murray's  Magazine.-  September. 

I.«»ve  is  Enough.     MCE. 
This  Life.     D  M  Bruce 


POETRY  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

Library  and  5«wc/to  contains  a  bit  of  verse  from  Eugeno  Field's  graceful 
pen  that  is  altogether  worthy  of  repetition.  It  is  tali**«J  "The  Wanderer,** 
oud  is  as  follows: 

Upon  a  mountain  height  far  from  the  se6^ 

I  found  a  shell 
And  to  my  listening  ear  this  lonely  thing 
Ever  a  song  of  ocean  seemed  to  sing — 

Ever  a  tale  of  ocean  seemed  to  tell. 

How  comes  this  shell  upon  the  mountain  height? 

Ah,  who  can  tell 
Whether  there  dropped  by  some  too  ctareless  hand, 
Whether  there  cast  when  oceans  swept  the  land, 

Ere  the  Almighty  had  ordained  the  day? 

Strange,  was  it  not?    Far  from  native  deep, 

One  song  it  sang . 
Sang  of  the  mysteries  of  the  tide — 
Sang  of  the  sea,  profound  and  wide — 

Ever  with  echoes  of  old  ocean  rang. 

And  as  this  shell  upon  the  mountain  ueight 

Sang  of  the  sea. 
So  do  I  ever,  leagues  and  leagues  away — 
So  do  I  ever,  wandering  where  I  may, 

Sing,  O  my  home — sing,  O  my  home !  cf  thee. 


Mr.  R.  K.  Munkittrick  adds  to  his  humorous  work  these  verses,  published 
in  the  Century: 

Ad  Astra,  De  Profundis, 
Keats,  Bacchus,  Sophocles; 
Ars  Longa,  Euthanasia, 
Spring,  The  Eumenides. 

Dead  Leaves,  Metempsychosis, 
Waiting,  Theocritus, 
Vanitas  Vanitatum, 
My  Ship,  De  Oustibus. 

Dum  Vivimus  Vivamus, 
Sleep,  Palingenesis; 
Salvini,  Sursum  Corda, 
At  Mt.  Desert,  To  Miss 

These  are  part  of  the  (*ontent8 
Of  "Violets  of  Song," 
The  first  poetic  volume 
t)f  Susan  Mary  Strong. 


The  Nno  England  Magazine  for  September  contains  some  effusions  that 
can  scarcely  win  for  it  much  fame  as  a  medium  by  which  good  poetry 
finds  the  light ;  byt  it  saves  itself  by  publishing  two  stanzas  entitled  ^  Two 
Maidens,"  written  by  ZiteUa  Cocke,  which  we  take  pleasure  in  quoting* 

A  laddie  sailed  out  on  a  calm  blue  sea; 

And  two  maidens  fell  a  weeping. 
**Ala8,"  said  they 
**  'Tis  a  doleful  d.iy ; 

Mayhap  nevermore 

To  the  sweet  g^reen  shore 

ShaU  lover  to  me 

And  brother  to  thee. 

Shall  lover  to  thee 

And  brother  to  me. 
Come  back  from  the  treacherous,  smiling 


ART  TOPICS. 


Ad  Art  Hliident'B  Holldmr    Abrowl.    dllunj 
M.  R  Bradburr. 

Uy  I  mi  Snalon  >I  thn  Uatum.    Cartooiu. 

(tlliul    Ra7  Lnlyard. 
The  FbidIIdf:  ot   (*■!"   "~ 


mud   KtftPDS.  (lUus. 

iiiiurtiatiSlielchlDK  niDuadB     A  £  lie*. 
be  An    Studenia    Uanw    of   New    \ork 

ccldenlsl  LlRhtb  In  Waler  Colon,      niliw. 


'lipistry      P> 
HBywiiod. 


Mitu 


The  SliephPitl  b  'iravi'      Eagc^itag  attrr  Sir 

Ednin  Laiutenr 
Tlte   Tiro    l-trrH-h    Salons     flllu>.)    Waller 

The  Draevn  or  Mythnlogy   I>eeDd  awJ  AH. 

(IIJUB)    II     JutiD  l>'vland 
A    Wair    of    Renaissance   Sculpiura      fTh" 

Tomb    or     Barbara    Ordt^lalTI    at    Forli.) 

(Illus  )    Sti-ph.'n  Thompwin 
■"ThP  Ladies  Waideirave  -   EojtrarlDB  afler 

Sir  Joabua  RevDoldB 
David   Coi    and    Peter   d.^     Wlnt.      (Illus.) 

Jamn  OrtocK 
The  Komance  ol  Art-Tlw  Poet  Witn  of  th- 

Sculptni  Barlolooinnv  Ammauuati     Lead- 
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A  good  ship  went  dowo  In  a  wild,  wild  «ea ; 
And  two  maidens  fell  a-weeping. 

The  years  passed  by, 

And  two  cheeks  were  dry: — 
A  wife  and  a  mother  with  bahe  on  her  knee. 
Bat  crooning  a  tender  old  lullaby. 
Nor  thought  of  the  lover  beneaUi  the  sea ; — 

But  at  eventide. 

By  a  lone  fireeide 
A  sister  sat  weeping  For  him  who  hail  died. 

Who  came  nevennore 

To  the  bright  green  shore. 
To  wander  with  her  the  sweet  meadows  o'er. 

ART  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

A  story  i>i  recorded  in  Lrimire  Hour  (or  September  of  Ary  Scheffer's 
Bupreme  veneration  for  hii  mother's  opinion. 

When  be  had  finished  his  [ainous  picture  of  Marguerite  he  inviteil  his 
mother  to  accompany  him  l«  bis  studio  and  examine  the  painting.    When 
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™    Way 
JIrs  H  H  A 


Old  An  in  the  City  Chiinli™.    alius)    F. 

Miller 
Tilt  Clyde  and  thrnesternMlKhlaDdsdllua) 

IV    R   Walker, 
Pictorial  a*  Coin[iared  wKii  Dnnrelive  Art. 


Po  rt  fol  io .  -  Beptemhrr . 
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Arl  Journal  -Eiepl<-n 
Uolvrnod.  Etchlnjr  hy  E  filoc 
Sculpture  nl  Ibe  Royel  Acaden 
The  >1u*euDiB  of   IntuBlrial   . 

lIlluB>    Prof  Melani. 
Tfat!  PilRiinui    Wa}'      V  -OalloD  lo  Oiford. 
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she  had  arrived  she  gave  the  picture  n  long,  silent  look,  and  with  a  sigh 
said,  "Scheffer,  ce  n'est  pas  cellt."  He  took  her  to  her  room,  and  then 
returning  to  his  studio  took  a  razor  and  deliberately  destroyed  the  work 
which  he  had  Bpsnl  monthB  in  completing. 

Art  Amateur.— The  two  articles  of  gr™teet  general  interest  in  this 
magazine  concern  The  Art  Students'  League.  In  the  seventh  sketch  of  his 
series  on  "Art  Schools"  Mr.  Ernest  KnauRt  recites  briefly  the  history  of 
the  League  from  Us  foundation  in  IST.'i,  and  then  proceeds  to  detail  the 
routine  coureea  of  the  various  classes  from  the  preparatory  to  that  o(  paint 
ing.  Kay  Ledyard  breezily  records  the  personal  enperiences  o(  one  "  Blue 
Apron, "who  became  a  etudent  at  the  Le^ue,  and  tells  how  this  young  lady 
in  fear  and  trembling  sought  and  obtained  admission,  how  she  was  bullieit 
by  students  of  longer  exfierlence,  how  she  quaked  in  the  awful  presence  of 
9,  and  bow  she  was  finally  initiated  into  the  somewhat  bolster- 
•s  of  her  companions. 


''tt»  ftai*  arr  ('itM  hy  olwii.  fitt  djmMic  pttrposn, 
WiMfl  •rifiln  'ff  tiriHrmitiioal  onlilien  went  U>  wsr  tocoD- 
f)((«f  H  iHf,  lit  uyrmtni-i-  aDilthmMughi winter qiuul^rs. 
It  hiwIh  |mv'b  T)hi  wan  ii(  the  promt  daj  call  whole 
lintli'ln  111  anin,  IIhtc  ii  w^rrelf  a  famtl;  that  does  Dot 
Miftur  lit  l.liniti,  Till' rntirn  flnancial  resounvsotthe  state 
Hiu  N|i|il'ii|irlntii<l  ('■  ttin  jmrpone,  and  the  different  BeasoD» 
iif  Ih''  Vnar  Iwvn  tin  tiivnnK  on  the  indefatigable  progress 
(if  liiwlllllln.  AmIiiiikb*  thf  DHtioDii rantinue Ind^jendent 
(if  iiMi'li  iilliflf  lllirn  will  Ih!  iliMgreementR  that  can  only  be 
Kitllwl  liv  rii|1<ii  iif  Nrmii,  I'Ut  m  the  Interest  of  humBDltj 
II  Ik  III  Iw  liii|ml  Hint  wnr*  will  become  less  frequent,  as 
llii'V  liNvn  ImMiiim  more  ti-rrlble. 

"Ili'lH'rall.V  aiiraldlig.  It  I4  UO  longer  tbe  ambition  of 
iiiiilwn>liii  whli'li  NiilMiiKnn  pi«i-«;  the  passions  of  tbe  peo 
)<<<'.  I  lo'll  illanMlliifai'lliai  wllhlntvrior  roodilliHis  and  tbing^ 
tln>  kII'IIk  lit  IMrtiim  Miitl  the  Intrigues  of  tbeir  leadera  are 
tlw  iNMinf,  A  itm-Umlina  ■>!  war.  so  serious  in  its  coose- 
i|tH>tH>>>.  >■  lilKtv  twMl.v  («rrl(>i  by  ■  large  asembly.  at 
w  ItM-li  ut>)w>  i4  (he  lUMiilvi-s  bnr  tbe  siile  retfioiisibilitr. 
I)mh  (■«  M  ndkIv  uwii  biiwevpr  high  his  pi>4tioo.  and  a 
(vwv  K'^u^i;  !>>tp<rt):u  i«  Ins  ram  than  ■  partiainait 
t\'<ii|>'<«\l  v-f  wiv  MM>n.  Tttr^rMt  narsuf  the  fftJi^t  day 
Ixttv  (wtta  iIk'Ui  «I  H^aiDM  thr  visk  ami  will  of  tbe  n^a- 

UiKi^v  itMl  It  tM»  tlh^  ik-«f r  ti>  ivll  anaMf  iBb>  tke  fcU 
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Instaniv;  and  it  was  rlerldn]  that  the  best  way  at  pro- 
tecting South  aermauf  would  be  b;  an  incurelan  into 
AlBace  otTosa  the  central  part  of  the  Rhine   which  pouUl 

he  backed  up  by  tlie  main  force  asEsmLled  at  tliat  point. 

Mi.  . — ,._„>ki j._^ — -"--g  was  arrived  at,  the  other 

The  orders  for  marfhiiig 

IraveUing  by  raiJ   or  boat 

worked  out  for  eei^b  di- 

n  of   the   army,  togetlier 

the  moat  minute  directions 

u   their  different  slartiiig- 

points,  the   day  and 

hour    ot    doparture, 

the  duration  ot  jour- 

!iej,  the  refreshment 

stations,  and  place  ot 

destination.     At   the 

meeting  -  point    can- 


for  the  war,  and  also  for  all  the  detaila  of  Its  execution. 

"I  can  assert  titat  never  during  the  campaigna  of  1806 
anA  IBTO-n  was  a  council  of  war  held. 

''  Except  oa  marching  or  llgliting  day^,  a  daily  report 
was  made  at  ID  a.  h.  to  bis  Majesty,  at  which  1,  In  com- 
pany with  the  iiuartermastei'-genei'al,  read  the  news  and 
reports  received  to  him,  and  made  fiesh  proposals  Itesed 
on  them.  The  chief  of  the  military  cabinet,  the  war 
minister,  and,  in  Versailles,  as  lung  as  the  heailquarters 
of  the  third  army  were  there,  the  crown  prlaiv  also 
were  present,  but  only  as  listeners.  Sometimes  the  king 
aatted  them  tor  informstiou  ou  some  point  o(  otlier,  but 
1  never  remember  his  having  asked  them  fur  advice  as  tu 
the  operations  or  to  the  proposals  made  by  me. 

"Theae,  which  I  had  previously  carefully  talked  over 
with  my  offlcen,  his  Uajeety  used  to  weigh  pereonally 
and  usually  very  carefully.  With  military  instinct  and 
correct  Judgment  of  the  situation  he  used  to  point  out 
all  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  execution;  but  as  In 
war  every  step  Is  attended  by  danger,  the  original  proposals 
were  la  the  end  always  accepted. 

"From  the  moment  of  the  mobilization  being  ordered, 
tlia  chief  of  the  general  staff  has  the  full  responsibility  for 
the  marches  and  tranxports,  for  the  cont-entratiou  of  the 
•rmy,  which  have  been  already  arranged  for  iu  peace,  and 
tor  the  employment  of  the  forces  In  the  deid,  tor  which 
be  has  to  receive  the  oi'ders  of  the  superior  commander 
alune — i.r.,  with  us,  the  king." 

The  following  Is  his  accuunt  of  the  manner  in  which  he. 
organized  victory: — 

"The  means  ot  mobilizing  the  North  German  army  had 
been  reviewed  yeai'  by  year.  In  view  of  any  changes  in 
the  miUtary  or  political  situation,  by  the  stalT,  in  con- 
junction with  the  ministry  of  war.  Every  branch  ot  the 
administration  throughout  the  country  had  been  kept  in- 
formed ot  all  it  ought  to  lioow  of  these  matter?.  The 
Berlin  authoritiea  had  likewise  cc)me  to  a  confidential 
understanding  with  the  military  authorities  ot  the  South 
Oerman States  on  all  important  points.  It  had  been  cou. 
reded  that  Prussia  was  nut  to  be  reckoned  on  tor  the  de- 
fence ot  any  partlcuUr  point,  as  the  Black  FureKt,  for 


signed  to  each  corps 

and  magazines  were 
established,  aod  thus, 
needed  only  the  royal  signa- 
ture to  set  the  entire  apparatus  in  motion  with  undMurbed 
precision.  There  was  nothing  to  be  changed  in  the  direc- 
tions originally  given;  It  sufBced  to  caiTy  out  the  plans 
prearranged  and  prepared." 

At  the  same  time.  Count  von  Moltke  is  careful  to  point 
out  the  absurdity  of  drawing  up  cut-and-dried  plans  of 
campaign  in  advance. 

■■  In  his  plan  of  war,  submitted  by  the  chief  of  the  general 
staff  and  accepted  by  the  king,  that  otilcer  bad  his  eye 
fixed  from  the  first  upon  the  capture  of  the  enemy's  cap- 
ital, the  possession  of  which  Is  of  more  importance  in 
France  than  in  otlier  countries.  On  the  way  thither  the 
hostile  forces  were  be  driven  as  persistently  as  possible 
back  from  the  fertile  southern  etates  into  the  narrower 
track  on  the  nolth. 

"  But,  above  aH,  the  plan  of  war  was  based  on  Ibe  re- 
solve to  attack  the  enemy  at  once,  wherever  found,  atid 
keep  the  German  forces  so  compact  that  a  superior  force 
could  always  be  brought  Intu  the  Held.  By  whatever 
special  means  these  plans  were  to  bo  accomplished  was 
loft  to  the  decision  ot  the  hour;  the  advance  to  the 
fi'ontiers  oloue  was  preordained  in  every  detail. 

"  It  is  a  delusion  to  believe  that  a  phin  of  war  may  be 
laid  for  a  long  period  and  carried  out  in  every  detail. 
The  flrst  collision  with  the  enemy's  army  changes  the  sit- 
tiatioo  entirely,  according  to  the  result.  Some  things  de- 
cided upon  will  become  Impracticable;  others,  which 
originally  seemed  impossible,  become  feasible.  All  that 
the  leader  of  an  army  can  do  in  a  change  ot  circumstances 
is  to  decide  tor  the  best  for  an  unknown  period  and  cairy 
out  his  purpose  unflinchingly." 

There  Is  much  valuable  criticism  of  the  conduct  of  the 
French.  Count  Moltke  regarded  General  Chanzy  as  the 
most  capable  general  that  France  pniduced.  W  Uam- 
betta,  he  speaks  Uius:— 

"Tbe  forces  called  out  of  the  defeat  at  Sedan,  animated 
by  a  spirit  of  enthusiastic  patriotism,  would  ofTcr  a  jiro- 
tracted  resistance  if  a  strong  will  put  them  in  motion. 
And  such  a  will  was  founl  in  tlie  pQrcou  of  Ctambctta. 
According  to  the  system  obtaining  in  France,  as  war  min- 
ister he  was  intnisted  witli  the  conduct  of  the  operations, 
and  certainly  lie  dared  not  let  llie  command  paw  out  of 
his  own  hand!!.  For,  in  sui^i  a  republic,  a  victorious 
general  at  the  head  uf  an  ai-my  would  soon  become  dicta- 
tor ui  his  stead.    Under  him  auotlier  civilian,  M.  de  Frey' 


'■m  THE  KEyiEiy  OF  RE^IEiVS. 

iiiu'l.  Di-iial  iw  a  Wirt  Iff  i-tiM  '>f  Iba  k*"*"''  ■t*1.  I'd      unlforiD  i^aii.    Without  giving  them  time  to  aolidify  into 

Vimvi  Wl  1"  |i«r  ilmar  t'lr  tlirlr  •fW^Ki^lr  but  (liMI«l>t«      tronpa  flt  (or  the  field,  nod  before  thej  h>d  been  proper); 

■yntwK  'it  ''iiiiiliu-lliHi  '•11-tBlliiM,     With  rara  utrHiiKtb  of      equipped,  be  burled  them  withoot  regard  to  consequences 

wlllaii>llmitiiii'*lili'flillyiir|nir)''>v.  (lamljwtta uodMirtiiud      and  wltbiMt  an;  Kcueral  plan  agaiinit  on  enemy  bef<H« 

lum  In  arid  (Im'  wb>ili>  jHifmUtl'iii  o(  Ibo  (^iiuatrjr,  but  niit      wbow  niperlor  kaderxhip  all  their  braver;  and  devotion 

luiw  t/'  illrml  llu>  tiuuHM  Diiui  roriiied  aix-ordlng  to  one      were  at  no  avail.    He  prolonged  tbe  struggle  at  the  price 

of  areat  larTiflcea  on  both  siden.  wttbout   in  an;   way 

t  France." 

le   onl;   chance  the 

ploying  Bourbaki  to 

I  attempt  to  relieve 

tn  to  Belfort. 

ide  with  one  btietei- 

'hich  is  perb^is  the 

most  eigniflcant  of 

ftlt.  After  discua- 

Ing  Baxaioe'B  iu- 

action     in    Hetz, 

and     its    powible 

political      tMoaa, 

Count  von  Moltke 

"  But  ere  long  a 
number  of  men 
oiBnbined  in  Paris. 
who,  without  con- 
sulting the  nation, 
cooBtitutea  thnu 
EelvM  the  govern - 
iDent  of  tbe  coon 
try.  and  look  the 
direction  ot  its 
■Sain   into  their 
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JlM  We  Were  SayinR.    By  Churles  Dudley  Warner.    Illustrated. 
16mo,  pp.  «11.    New  York .  Harper  &  Bros.    $1. 
A  collection  of  eiways  with  whicn,  from  time  to  time,  Mr. 
Warner  has  opened  the  "Editor's  Drawer  "in  Harper's  Maga- 
jdne. 

**Tbe  Prince**  of  Machiavelli.  By  L.  Arthur  Burd.  8vo,  pp.  408. 
Oxford  •  The  Clarendon  Press.  148. 
The  Italian  text  of  "The  Prince,"  together  with  illustrative 
And  explanatory  notes.  Lord  Acton  contributes  a  short  intro- 
duction, and  the  editor,  besides  giving  an  article  on  early  criti- 
cism of  the  work,  has  sununarized  at  some  length  its  purpose 
and  aim,  together  with  the  results  at  which  Machiavellian 
studies  have  now  arrived. 

The  Handbook  of  Swindling,  and  Other  Papers.    By  Douglas 
Jerrold.    Edited  by  Walter  Jerrold.    8vo,  pp  316.    London: 
Walter  Scott.    Is. 
A  reprint  of  some  of  Jerrold*8  best  known  papers,  together 
with  a  biographical  sketch  bv  his  grandson.    A  volume  m  the 
**Camelot  Series,**  now  issued  bi-monthly. 
Works,    By  Norman  Macleod,  D.D.   8vo.    London:  Charles  Bur- 
net &  Co.    as.6d. 
Five  stories  and  sketches,  which  have  pr»»viou8ly  appeared 
separately  at  sixpence,  are  here  bound  together  in  cloth.    The 
volume  contains  ''The  Old  Lieutenant  and  His  Son,**  "The  Star- 
ling.**  "Reminiscences    of    a    Highland   Parish,"  "Character 
Sketches,"  and  "l!:astward." 

Victorian  Poets.  By  Amy  Sharp.  8vo,  pp.  224.  London: 
Methuen.  2s.  6d. 
A  volume  of  the  new  "University  Exten.<5ion  Series."  It  con- 
cists  of  chapters  on  Tennyson.  Browning.  Mrs.  Browning. 
Clough,  and  Matthew  Arnold,  Rossetti,  William  Morris,  and 
Swinoume;  and  on  some  minor  poets.  We  cannot  cordially 
recommend  the  book  It  is  pretentious  and  inaccurate:  and 
there  is  at  least  one  grave  omission.  Has  Miss  Sharp,  the  Uni- 
versity Extensior  Local  Secretary  for  the  Rugby  centre,  never 
heard  of  George  Meredith? 

POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 
The  March  of  Man,  and  other  Poems.    By  Alfred  Ha3res.    16mo, 

pp.185.     New  Y'ork :  Macmillan  &  Co.     $1.25, 
Enoch  Arden.    By  Alfred  Tennyson.    With  introduction  and 
notes  by  W.  T.  Webb,  M.  A.    pp.  93.    New  York :  Macmillan 
&  Co.    40  cents. 
The  Vision  of  Misery  Hill :   A  Legend  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and 
miscellaneous  verse.    By  Miles  1' Anson.    8vo.    New  York: 
Q.P.Putnam's  Sons.    $125. 
Sunshine  in  Life :    Poems  for  the  King's  Daughters.    Selected 
and  arranged  by  Florence  P.  Lee     With  an  introduction  by 
Margaret   Bottome.    12mo,  pp.  405.    New  York:  O.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.    $1  50. 
About  300  selections  "from  English  and  American  poets,  com- 
piled for  use  at  meetings  of  "The  King's  Daughters.^ 
Rosmersholm .  The  Lady  of  the  Sea ;  Hedda  Oabler.    By  Henri k 
Ibsen.     Edited  by  William  Archer.    8vo,  pp.  880.    London: 
Walter  Scott     38.  6d 
The  fifth  and  last  volume  of  the  authorized  English  edition  of 
Ibsen'b  Prose  Dramas.    The  first -named  play  is  translated  by 
Dr.  Charles  Archer,  the  second  by  Mrs.  Arcner.  and  the  third  by 
the  Editor  himself,  who  also  contributes  an  interesting  prefa- 
tory note. 

The  Outcast:  A  Rhyme  for  the  Time.  By  Robert*  Buchanan. 
8vo.  ppSOO.  London:  Chatto  &  Windus.  Illustrated.  88. 
The  first  of  a  series  of  poetical  tales  dealing  with  the  Amours 
of  Vanderdecken.  The  poem  is  essentially  modem,  and  full  of 
much  interesting  and  trenchant  criticism  of  contemporary  life 
and  thought.  Mr  Buchanan,  in  a  "letter  dedicatory, ''expresses 
himself  as  certain  that  the  book  will  be  either  universally  boy- 
cotted or  torn  into  shreds,  that  its  purpose  will  be  misunder- 
stood, and  that,  above  all.  it  will  be  impeached  on  the  ground 
of  itf  "morality.*'    Nous  verrons. 

Balladen  und  Romanzen.  Edited  by  C.  A.  Buchheim,  Ph.D. 
8vo.  pp.  354  New  York-  Macmillan  &  Co  $1. 
A  selection  of  German  baPads,  intended  as  a  companion  vol- 
ume to  Professor  Buchheim's  "Deutsche  Lyrik."  already  pub- 
lished in  the  "Grolden  Treasury  "  series  The  poems  are  arranged 
in  three  periods— (1>  BUrger  to  Chamisso,  (2)  Uhland  to  Heine, 
and  (3)  Freiligrath  to  the  present  time.  There  is  a  critical 
Introduction,  as  well  as  numerous  notes. 

Poeais  of  the  Scottish  Minor  Poets  from  the  Age  of  Ramsay  to 
David  Gray    Edited  by  Sir  George  Douglas.    12mo,  pp.  :I70. 
London :  Walter  Scott     Is. 
A  volume  of  the  "Canterbury  Poets"  series  containing  speci- 
mens of  the  best  Scottish  minor  poetry,  together  with  a  critical 
introduction  and  biographical  notes. 

Songs  of  the  South.    By  J.  O'Hara  Bernard.   8vo,  pp.147.    Lon- 
don :  Ward,  Lock  Hi  Bowden.    ds  Gd. 
A  volume  of  Australian  verse,  full  of  promise. 


The  Great  Cockney  Tragedy.    By  Ernest  Rhys.    London:  T. 

Fisher  Unwin. 

A  reprint  of  a  powerful  poem,  originally  published  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette^  dealing  with  the  tragic  life  of  a  sweated  East 
End  Jew.  Some  curious  illustrations  are  supplied  by  Mr.  Jack 
B.Yeats. 

Shake8peare*8  Measure  for  Measure.    12mo,  pp.  122.    London: 

Cassell  &  Co.    Ad. 

A  volume  in  Cassell's  National  Library,  In  which  is  bound  up 
"The  Historie  of  Promos  and  Cassandra."  Other  recent  vol- 
umes in  this  excellent  series  have  been  "My  Ten  Years*  Impris- 
onment "(Silvio  Pellico),  "Lives  of  the  Poets"  CJohnson),  and 
"Much  Ado  About  Nothing." 

Shake8peare*s     Works.     Illustrated.  8vo,   pp.  528.     London: 

Routledge  &  Sons.    ^B.Gd. 

The  fifth  volume  of  the  Mignon  Shakespeare— a  pre  emipently 
pocketable  edition— containing  "Macbetn,"  "Timonof  Athens," 
*^Hamlet,"  "Troilus  and  Cressida,"  "Cymbeline,"  and  "Corio 
lanus."  The  illustrations  are  reduced  from  drawings  by  Sir  John 
Gilbert. 

A  Wordsworth  Dictionary.    By  J.  R  Tutin.    8vo,  pp.  216.    Hull : 
J  R.Tutin.    48. 6d. 

A  fairly  successful  attempt  at  a  Wordsworth  concordance, 
containing  an  index  to  all  the  places,  people,  beasts,  birds,  and 
flowers  mentioned  in  the  poet's  writings,  together  with  a  selec- 
tion of  familiar  quotations  and  a  chronological  list  of  those 
poems  which  are  generally  considered  most  representative  of 
nis  genius. 

The  Fruits  of  Enlightenment.    By  Lyof  Tolstoi.    8vo,  pp.276. 

London:    Heineman.    5s. 

A  drama  of  four  acts,  translated  from  the  Russian  by  Dr.  E. 
J.  Dillon,  Mr.  A.  W.  Pinero.  the  dramatist,  contribut«s  a  prefa- 
tory note,  in  which  he  speaks  with  pleasure  of  the  reviving 
public  interest  in  dramatic  literature— an  interest  which,  he 
says,  must  prove  of  decided  benefit  to  thw  stage  itself. 

FICTION. 

Life's  Handicap :   Being  Stories  of  Mine  Own  People.    By  Rud- 

yard  Kipling.     12mo,  pp.364.     New   York:     3Iacmillan   & 

Co.  $1. 

This  volume,  uniform  with  those  of  Mr.  Kipling's  writings 
which  have  preceded  it,  contains  the  maiority  of  the  short 
stories  which  nave  appeared  in  the  magazines  since  their  au- 
thor's name  has  become  a  household  wora:  some,  however,  make 
their  appearance  here  for  the  first  time  It  would  be  difficult 
to  sav  which  is  the  best— the  reader  must  choose  for  himself— 
for  all  are  good,  and  the  majority  are  true  examples  of  what  a 
short  story  should  be.  The  appearance  of  the  volume  deserves 
a  word  of  praise. 

The  Hotel  d'Angleterre,  and  other  Stories.    By  Lanoe  Falconer, 

author  of  "Mademoiselle  Ixe."  32mo,  pp  1S4,  flexible  cloth. 

New  York;  Cassell  Pub  Co.    60  cents. 

The  sixth  number  in  the  "Unknown  *'  Library,  each  by  favorite 
authors  incognito,  containing,  besides  the  story  which  gives  the 
title  to  the  volume,  four  others,  "The  Violin  Obbligato,"  "A 
Rainy  Day,"  "Granny  Lovelock  at  Home,'  and  "Miss  Audrey  at 
Home." 

MorrifiaC Homesickness)  By  Emilia  PardoBazan.  Translated  by 

Mary  J.  Serrano.     12mo,  pp.  333.    New  York    Cassell  Pub. 

Co.    $1.50. 

This  novel,  which  is  one  of  Sefiora  Bazan's  best,  is  a  storvof  a 
young  man  who  lives  In  Madrid  with  his  mother,  she  being 
assisted  by  a  young  servant  girl  The  young  man  falls  in  love 
with  the  girl,  and  nis  mother  sends  him  away  on  a  long  Jour- 
ney, leaving  the  young  woman  to  become  a  victim  to  melan 
cboly  Numerous  illustrations  by  Spanish  artists  are  scattered 
through  the  text. 

Donald  Ross  of  Heimra-    A  Novel.    By  William  Black.     12mo, 

pp.311.    New  York    Harper  &  Bros.    $125 
The  Bachelor's  Baby.     By  Coyne  Fletcher,  author  of  "Me  and 

Chummy."  Paper,  12mo,  pp. 220     New  York:  Clark  &  Zu- 

galla.    SO  cents. 
A  Fair  Freelance.    By  Sir  Gilbert  Campbell.    Picture  boards, 

pp.308.    London:  Rout  ledge.    2s. 
The  Fatal  Request.    By  A  L.  Harris.    Picture  boards,  pp.  398 

London:    Frederick  Wame.    2». 
The  Gentleman    Digger      By  Anna,   Comtesse    de    Bremont 

8vo.  pp.304.    London*  Sampson  Low.    Os. 

Considered  apart  from  its  merits  as  a  story,  which  are  l»y 
no  means  inconsiderable,  the  work  possesses  npcH^ial  value  as  \h* 
Inga  vivid  and  accurate  picture  of  life  in  the  modem  South  Afri- 
can gold  flelds  in  Johannesburg. 

A  Russian  Priest.   By  N  M  Potapenko     8vo,  pp.241    Loudon. 

T.  Fisher  UnwIn.    Is  6d. 

This  is  a  volume  of  the  **Pseudonym  Library  "  A  voung 
priest,  seeing  the  corruption  into  which  his  Chun-h  has  fallen, 
rejects  the  certainty  of  a  brilliant  future  and  elects  to  minister 


THE  REVIEW  OF  RE^/EIVS. 


BARRT  PAIR. 

In  one  of  the  poomt  pu-lshm  of  rural  RuihIb.  vhere  he  hopes  to 
betlrr  the  lunorance  uicl  puririynf  Uw  nUinjikt.  who  hare  only 
Ave  yea™b*fn  mltwuNl  rmni  siTTilum  Thii  story  ts  av^ry  piiw- 
f  rful  one,  alchouKh  pDllrely  derold  ot  aenudoTi,  but  the  trsiiH- 
[atlOD  !■  hardly  adequate. 

Id  a  CanadlBD  Cauop.     By  Barry  Pain.    Bvo,pp,9]0.    London^ 
Henry  X  Co.    te.  U. 
The  maloHty  of  the  papen  In  thia  volum 
cooiMerable  additions,  from  the  paireH  rif  t 
brldtre  Unlierally  maffBilne.  where  they  attracted  e 
attention  for  thelrnoielty  and  orliclni     '  ~ 

■    quiet,   relleve<'   ■-—  - 


they  attracted  coimldenhle 

-. fnal  humor.     Their  humor 

1r  quaint  and  quiet,  renevrd  here  and  there  hy  a  touch  of 
pathoa.  makliir  acme  of  the  moot  laughable  and  the  moat  read- 
able pSffea  Iti  the  whole  of  our  not  Inconsiderable  comic  litera- 
ture. Lalely.bowerer.wtthtbeiwlllarytoieeptlcHior  Mr.AnMey, 

the  Entlltih  public  hare  ■•-  ■  —  ■— ■-  •—.■■:->- —  ->--  —  — 

aJdeoftheXtlantli::  bui 

■inal  worker,  a  man  wl 

alyle.  and  thUhlHrtnt 

lately  Mr.  Pain  ha«  been  conirlhutlnit  I"  i 

i)f- ifome  Peta"  and  "Open  Ouesllnns,"  i 

iunJim  Srici.  "Other  Peiiple  n  Letters." 

RELIGION  AND   THEOLOOY. 
The  Problem  ot  Jenua.     By  Oeurite  Dana  BoardmsD.     ISmo. 
pp.as.     PhUiulelphla:  Jna  Y. 

Tli,»  nnitilfon  of  JeaUK  dl'«"i>Bii«i  h 

-Wov  »lll 


ither^t 


|.hil™.nh  .     .. 

tIcal-Wtiat  will  you  do  with  Hln 
The  Life  of  St.  John  Baptlai 
Kalian  by  Lady  He  ' 


Kuhcr 

'iheautii<irititwi>iniii:  Mnii. 
line  tor  Hlui;  Sn'oiid,  pmi.'- 

Roaal.     Translated  from  the 


i  the  weenlolal  life  tiy  the  Hislm 
ip.311.  Baltimore:  John  Murphy  &  C 
a  BaptlHt  de  Roaal  has  a  p--cu[lar  and 


ibi-rof  th 


mler 


lem>  o(  the  city  ol 

UaklUK  the  Most  of  Life.  By  J.  R  Miller.  n.D-     ISmo.  | 

New  York:  ThonuwY.  Cn.wi-U  4:  fo.     (1. 
The  preface  »bj»:  "Thew  chapters  are  written  with  th 


The  New  Theolofcy.    ByJ.BaacooL     ISmo.  pp.ISl     New  York r 

a.  p.  Putnam's  Sons.    $l.  sn. 
This  volume  conaidera  flveioplcB:  Satiirallsm.  Bupertiatural- 
l«ii,  DosmsliHin,  Pletlarn.  and  Kplriluallam. 
The  Eaoteric   Basis  of  Christianity.      By  William  Klngaland. 
MvD,  pp.«.     London:  Theoaophleal  Publishing  Society. 

;r  read  before  the  Blavaleky  Lod^  of  the  Theosophlcal 


>f  Etectrlclly  and 


Magnetism.    fiyW.  T.  A.Emlage,  M.  J 
York:  Maemlllan  *  Co.     »t.0O. 

The  Kight  Hand:  I>-rt  Haudeilneas.  By  lilr  Daniel  Wilson. 
Nature  Seriea.  lioio.pp.Sa  Ke«  York:  Jlacinlllan  A  Co. 
gl.». 

First  Year  of    Rcicntlflc  Knowlvtlp'.      By  Paul  BerL     Illus- 
trated.   Svo.  ]>p.%nj.     lyindon:  ttolph  Brothers,     an. Oil. 
It  will  besufflclenC  merely^to  i-lironMe  tile  publication  of  a 


tenth  edition  of  Ihlsv 


kind. 


n  Franc 


u  England 


Pictorial  Aetronomyfor  General  Readers,     By  Oeorge  F.Cham- 
bera.  F.R.A.8.     Rvo.  pp.^M.  London:  WhitUker  £  Co.  4s. 
The  Initial  volume  of  Whitiakers  Library  •>[  Popular  Science. 
A  brief  and  InlereatInK  prvwDtinent  of  the  nialn  facts  of  mod- 
em astronomy,  suitable  to  the  Reneral  reader. 
On  (be  ModlAcallon  of  Organisms.  ByDnvldSyme.   Bio.pp.lU. 
London :  Kenan  Paul.    Se. 
An  at  tempi  to  disprove  Paruin's  theory  of  Tfatural  Seleeclon, 
with  all  lia  attendant  conaequenees  and  corollaries 
The  Path  Towards  Knowledge:    Dlscounva  on  Some  DIfflculIlea 
of  the  Day,     By  W.  Cunningham.  D.D.     pp.  Wl.     London; 
Methuen£Co.     4R.ad- 
A  collection  of  diacoiirsea  upon  many  vpieil  queallnna  ot 
the  hour- Marriage.  Socialism.  Education.  Faith,  pie.     The  au- 
thor deals  wUheai-hsuliJect  from  the  stand  |>i  1 1  lit  of  the  EnKilsh 
fon-Tau'd  abilil'y.  *"    ''  «      <■     i  «       co  si  era 

LAW,   POLITICS.    AND   SOCIETY. 
Parties  and  Patmnajre  in  tlie  Vniieil  Biiites.      By  Lyon  Oar- 
diner  Tyler.     ISoo,  pp,  laH.  New    York:     0.  P.  I'utnam't 
Bona,     SI. 
"Qiiestions  of  the  Day  "  Beries.  Sumhrr  W. 
Ilellonary  of  Political  Economy-     Edited  by  R.  H.  tngllfi  Pal- 
grate.  F.R.S,    Firnt  Part.  Abaceaient— Bade.    Hvu,  pp.  1*1. 


Mr.  Palicrave,  formerly  e< 


.„,  ._ ^  _.    .if  The  EconnmUl.lK  enna^ 

work  for  which  he  possesHea  rare  quail  Heat  I  on* 
TTie  Eleinents  of  J\)lltics.     By  Henry  Sidgwick.     Hvo,  pp,  ( 
New  Y'ork:  Maemlllan  ±  Co.     g4. 
A  tnOMlerly  work  by  one  of  the  ocutest  of  IIvIqk  loglcli 

Ttie  I'lmltlve  Theory  of  Capital,     By  Eiiiten  V,   Bohm-Bawe 

TranstaU-d.  with  a  pn-face  and  auaiysis.  by  William  Bma 

M.A.    Bvo,  pp,*W,     New  York;  Maemlllan  &  Co.     K 

-Bohiii-BBwerk.  head  of  the'Auntrlan  school  "  ot  eeonnmlt 

much  request  with  with  advanced  BludKuia  of  i 


B.:|en 

Birthright  In  Land.  By  Wlillai 
KeKanPaul,     Ts.M, 
ProfcswirOKilTlehcllcTed  Inn 

which  was  written  beiwe—  ih- 
before  |>ubliahi-.l.  seems 
the  writlne  ot  Hr.Henr 


OKiivi, 


nation 


vo.  PP-4M.  London: 

jch  the  natural  rll^C 
-      -■     -is  wo' 

aof^ 


Parliamentary  I>eh«les  for  Besslon    18B1.   Vol.   V, 

nini;  delates  In  both  houses  from  May  1  to  June  t>. 

8vo,  pp    ia£f.     London:     Ttiti  Hansard  PubJIshlng- 

for  SA't  ot  eight  vola 

y  Coll  BtantoD.  8vo,  pp.  ISO.    London: 

I  Sunnenscheln.    tt.Vd. 

artini  with  the  assumption  that  Reneral  Booth's  Kbeme  of 

_.  __. — .._  ._  '-uompietp  an-l daiiKcroua,  the  author  pro- 

„., the  many  claims   which    "Neighborhood 

aullds''ha<'eon  the  attention  of  WKlal  reformers  Bueha  nilld 
eclub.  moilelled.  in  fact,  on  tlie  principle  lit  the 
'      " '        ■  — nelghbor- 


:nion.  21a..  < 


a  Incomplet 
ut    lb-  ■■■"■ 

la  resily  a  large  club.  i.._ ... 

famll)'.  to  which  all  the  luliabltanti 


lid  w 


for  the  i-omnion  good.  not.  aa  in  s..  iiiL.., 

already  been  establlnhed  witii  pbilunthropic  alma,  devoting 
Iheniwlvea  to  one  branch  of  knowledice  or  of  recrratlon  only, 
but  giving  t>i each  subject  Its  projier  placi!  and  proportion,  pur- 
Bulng  eiu'h  and  all  at  the  aame  time,  and  allowing  each  l«  be- 
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come  supreme  as  occasion   demands.    In  such  a  way  the  i>eo- 
pie  would  gradually  become  educated,  and  the  work  of  the 
guilds  woula  become  preventive  rather  than  curative. 
The  London  Programme.     By  Sidney  Webb.     8vo,  pp.  226. 
London:  Swan,  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  2s.  6d. 

Describes  the  most  important  of  those  reforms  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  metropolis  which  are  often  known  as  the  Lon- 
don program.  The  various  chapters  of  the  work  discuss 
the  County  Council  vestrydom,  the  water,  gas,  markets,  dock**, 
tramways,  hospitals,  police,  ground  rents,  etc.,  of  England's 
metropolia 

EDUCATION  AND  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Solutions  of  the  Examples  in  Charles  Smith's  Elementary  Alge- 
bra. By  A.  G.  Cranknell,  B.  A.  12mo,  pp.  254.  New  York: 
Macmillan  &  Co.    $2. 25. 

Synopsis  of  Old  English  Phonology:  Being  a  Systematic  Ac- 
count of  Old  English  Vowels  and  Consonants,  and  their  Cor- 
respondences in  the  Cognate  Languages.  16mo.  pp.  310. 
New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.  $2.25. 

Elements  of  Statics  and  Dsmamics.  By  S  Loney,  M.  A.  Part  II. 
Elements  of  Dynamics.  16mo,  pp.  200.  New  York:  Mac- 
millan &  Co     $1. 

Homer's  Iliad.  Book  XXIII.  With  introduction,  notes,  and 
appendices.  By  G.  M.  BMwards,  BI.  A.  16mo,  pp.  100.  New 
York :    Macmillan  &  Co.    60  cents. 

The  Iphigeneia  at  Aulis  of  Euripidea  Edited,  with  introduc- 
tion and  critical  and  explanatory  notes,  by  E.  B  England, 
M.A.    8vo,  pp.  199.    New  York:    Macmillan  &  Co.    $1.75. 

English  Writers.  An  attempt  towards  a  History  of  English 
Literature.  By  Henry  Morley.  Vol.  VII.  From  Caxton  to 
Coverdale.  12nio,  pp.  307.  New  Y'ork:  Cassell  Pub.  Co. 
$1.50. 

Plain  and  Solid  Geometry.  By  Seth  T.Stewart.  12mo,  pp.416. 
New  York:    The  American  Book  Company.    $1.12. 

Eaglish  Composition :  Eight  Lectures  given  at  the  Lowell  In- 
stitute. By  Barrett  Wendell.  12mo,  pp.  324.  New  York: 
Charles  Scrlbner 's  Sons.    $1 .  50. 

Contains  chapters  on  The  Elements  and  Qualities  of  Style; 
Words;  Sentences;  Paragraphs;  Whole  Compositious;  Clear- 
ness; Force;  Elegance. 

Duty.    A  Book  for  Schools.    By  Julius  H.  Seelye.    12mo,  pp. 

71.     Boston:    Ginn  &  Co.    dOc&nts. 

An  attempt  to  give  to  the  cardinal  principles  and  the  chief 
facts  of  morals  a  treatment  which  should  be  thorough  and  at 
the  same  time  apprehensible  to  the  mind  of  a  child. 

Teaching  in  Three  Continents:  Personal  Notes  of  the  Educa- 
tional Systems  of  the  World.  By  W.  Oatton  Grasby.  12mo, 
pp.344     New  York:    Cassell  Pub. Co.    $1.50. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  school  systems  of  America.  Europe 
and  Austral  ia.  The  contents  of  the  book  include  chapters  on  t no 
public  provision  for  education,  the  new  education,  teachers 
and  their  training,  supplemental  means  for  training  teachers, 
schools  and  school -houses,  organization  of  schools,  extra-offlciai 
education  work,  and  private  munificences  in  America.  The 
American  edition  of  Mr.  Grasby  >  work  has  an  Introtluction  by 
W^  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

Economics  of  Iron  and  Steel.     ByH.J.  Skelt.    Illustrated,  pp. 

344     London :    Biggs  &  Co     5r. 

This  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  connected  with  the 
Inm  and  steel  industries  of  to-day.  Its  chief  value  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  many  complicate<l  chemical  processes  neces,Hary 
to  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  are  explained  In  the  plain- 
est of  language.  The  pages  are  pennetl  entirely  from  a  practical 
point  of  view. 

The  Maori  Polynesian  Comparative  Dictionary       By  Edwartl 

Tregear.    8vo,  pp.  665.   Wellinglou,  New  Zealand:    Lyon  & 

Blair.    21s. 

TRAVEL,  GEOGRAPHY,  GUIDES,  ETC. 

With  Sack  and  Stock  in  Alaska     By  George  Broke,  F.R.G.S, 

With  two  Maps.     8vo.     New  York:     Longmans,   Green,  & 

Co   $1.75. 

A  readable  and  interesting  narrative  of  a  hunting  and  mount- 
aineering expedition 

A  Lady's  Letters  from  Central  Africa.  A  Journnl  from  Man- 
dala.  Shire  Highlands,  toUiiji,  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  Back. 
By  Jane  F.  Moir.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rev  T.  M.  Lindsay, 
D  D.    12mo,  pp  91.    New  York :  Macmillan  dt  Co 

Home  Life  on  an  Ostrich  Farm.    By  Mrs.  Annie  Martin.  l2nio, 
pp.  285.  New  York:    D.  Appleton  &  C^j.  $1.25. 
Some  ten  years  ago  Mrs.  Martm  and  her  husband  left  Enfrland 

to  resume  the  occupation  of  ostrich  farming,   iu   which  he 


had  formerly  been  engaged  In  South  Africa.  The  descriptions 
of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  South  Africa,  and  of  life  on  an  ostrich 
farm,  are  valuable  for  the  information  they  convey. 

A  Girl  in  the  KarpA^^^AD^*-  By  M^nie  Muriel  Dowie.  12mo,  pp. 
301.   New  York:     Cassell  Pub.  Co.   $1.60. 

31188  Dowie,  who  Is  a  voung  Scotch  giri,  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  a  visit  made  by  her  to  Blast  Gal  Icia.  She  spoke  French 
and  German,  rode  like  a  man,  drank  l)eer  and  smoked  cigar- 
ettes, and  even  ailopted  a  man's  costume,  as  being  more  com- 
fortable for  travelling.  She  visited  tiie  most  notable  towns,  an<l 
studied  the  character  of  their  inhabitants,  and  the  result  is  an 
unusally  fresh  volume  of  travel,  showing  keen  powers  of  ob«»r- 
vation.  Miss  Dowie's  portrait  In  costume  was  published  in  tne 
Rkvibw  op  Revikwh  for  July. 

Two  Girls  on  a  Barge.  By  V.  Cecil  Cotea  12mo,  pp.  177.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  <&  Co.  $1. 
In  planning  out  the  tour,  concerning  which  this  book  is  writ- 
ten. It  was  the  object  of  these  two  heroines  to  get  away  from 
the  **  conventional  I  zed  idea.**  This  they  certainly  succeeded  in, 
for  they  chartered  a  canal-boat  and,  together  with  two  young 
men,  started  out  ol  a  fortnight's  trip  northward  from  London. 
However,  the  record  of  their  Journey  is  not  particularlv  inter- 
esting, the  author's  style  being  somewhat  onscure  and  weari- 
some, but  it  is  given  an  extra  interest  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Townsend's 
illustrations,  which  are  excellent. 

John  Bull  and  His  Other  Island.  By  Arthur  Bennett.  Two 
vols.,  8vo.  London:  Simpkin,  Marshall.  78. 
A  new  and  improved  edition.  It  describes  Ireland  from  the 
English  point  of  view,  the  author  not  having  allowed  the  fact 
of  his  being  a  Unionist  to  interfere  with  bis  judgment  and 
sense  of  fairness. 

Life  In  the  Royal  Navy.    By  a  "Ranker.**    Paper,  illustrated, 

pp.171.    Portsmouth:    G. Chamberlain.    Is. 

A  brightly  written  record  of  twenty  years'  experience  in  the 
naval  service  of  to-day,  which  will  be  eagerly  read  by  all  inter- 
ested in  the  lot  of  Englishmen  afloat.  A  perusal  of  its  pages 
cannot  fail  to  be  sufHcient  inducement  to  hundreds  of  young 
men  to  cast  In  their  lot  with  the  Royal  Navy. 

The  Architectural  Antiquities  of  the  Isle  of  Wight    By  Percy  P. 

Stone.    Part  II.    Folio.    London:    Stone.     £3  Ss.  for  four 

parts. 

Contains  historical  and  architectural  details,  illustrated  with 
sketches,  maps  and  plans  of  a  number  of  the  old  country  and 
farm  houses  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

A  Voyage  In  the  "Sunbeam:"  Our  Home  on  the  Ocean  for 

Eleven  Months.    By  Lady  Brassey.    8vo,  pp.  512.    London : 

Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.    3ws.  Cd. 

A  cheaper  edition,  printed  from  the  stereotype  plates,  and 
l>ound  up  to  form  a  volume  of  the  "Silver  Lujrary."  It  cou- 
tains  sixty -six  illustrations. 

Goldthwaite's   Universal  Atlas.  Geographical,  Astronomical, 

and  Historical.    Folio,  pp.430.    New  York:    Goldthwaite^s 

Geographical  Magazine.    $5. 

This  atlas  contains  a  complete  series  of  maps  of  modem 
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The  French-Canadian  Peasantry.    Prosper  Bender. 

The  New  Review. 

A  Few  Words  about  Mr.  Lowell.    Bret  Harte. 
Women  and  Work.     1.  M.JulesSimon.    2.  Clementina  Black. 
Training:  Its  Bearing  on  Health.— I.    Sir  Morell  Mackenzie. 
Russia  under  Alexander  III,    Professor  GelTcken, 
Literature  in  the  United  States.    G.  Parsons  Lathrop. 
Theodore  K«mer.    H.  Schutz  Wilson. 
French  Hypocrisy.    A  Frenchman. 
Swallows  and  Sparrows.    Lady  Lindsay. 

Nineteenth  Century. 

Electoral  Facts.  —HI.    Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

The  British  in  East  Africa.    The  Marquis  of  Lome. 

The  Last  Bit  of  Natural  Woodland.    A.  Herbert 

Ferdinand  Lascelles.    Mrs.  A.  Kennard. 

Compulsory  Insurance  in  Germany,    Prof .  Geffcken. 

Real  Status  of  Women  in  Islam.    Ameer  Ali. 

Can  Railway  Passenger  Fares  be  Lowered? 

A  War  Correspondent's  Reminiscences.    Archibald  Forbes. 

Guileless  Australia.    John  Fortescue, 

( )n  Worn-out  Parsons.    Rev.  Dr.  Jessonp^ 

A  French  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Charles  II. 

Imperial  Federation,    Lord  Brassey  and  Andrew  Carnegie. 

The  North  American  Review. 

Goldwin  Smith  and  the  Jews,    Isaac  Besht  Bendavid. 

A  Plea  for  Railway  Consolidation,    C.  P.  Huntin^on. 

Co-operative  Womanhood  in  the  State.    Mary  A.Livermore. 

A  Famous  Naval  Exploit.    The  Late  Admiral  Porter. 

Anecdotes  of  English  Clergymen.    C.  K.  Tuckerman. 

Dogs  and  their  Affections.    Ouida. 

The  Ideal  Sunday.    Rev.  C.  H.  Eaton. 

Reflections  of  an  Actress.    Clara  Morris. 

HaTti  and  the  United  States.    Frederick  Douglass. 

Is  Drunkenness  Curable?    A  Symposium. 

"Our  Dreadful  American  Btanners."    O.  F.  Adams. 

Electricity  and  Life.    E.  P.  Jackson. 

The  Value  of  Vanity.    Junius  Henri  Browne. 

The  Ideal  University.    Rev.  John  Miller. 

Our  Day.— August. 

Disloyal  Secret  Oaths.  Joseph  Cook. 
English  Criticism  of  Amerclan  8(K;ial  TJfe.    H.  ATdi^, 
Imperial  Federation  of  the  British  Empire.     Lord  Salisbury. 
Fruitful  Faith  as  Held  by  Apostles  and  Martyrs.  Joseph  Ct^k. 


Outing. 

On  the  Plains  of  Assiniboia.    ** Nomad.** 

Trouting  in  the  Metis  Lakes.    C.J.Colles. 

Running  High  Jumping.      M.  W.  Ford. 

A  Coon  Hunt.    Alex.  Hunter. 

Canoeing  on  the  Miramichi.    Rev.  W.  C.  Gaynor. 

The  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia.    Capt.  D.  M,  Taylor. 

Yacht  Clubs  of  the  East. -II,    A.J,  Kenealy, 

The  Home  of  the  Red  Deer  in  Ekigland.    Cnarles  Turner. 

The  Overland  Monthly. 

Trout  Fishing  In  California. 

The  Greek  and  the  Russian  Churches. 

Letters  from  Pitcaim's  Island. 

A  Pioneer's  First  Letter  Home. 

Phrenological  Magazine. 

Captain  Shaw.  With  Portrait. 
Reminiscences  of  L.N. Fowler— IV. 

Political  Science  Quarterly. 

Final  Efforts  at  Compromise,  186(M)1.    Frederic  Bancroft 
The  North  German  Confederation.    Prof. Richard  i.udson. 
Political  Economy  in  Italy.    Prof.Ugo  Rabbeno. 
Railroad  Stock- Watering.    Thomas  L.Greene. 
The  Writ  of  Certiorari.    Prof.  F.  J.  Goodnow. 
General  Booth's  Panacea.    Prof .  W.  J.  Ashley. 

Primitive  Methodist  Magazine. 

Sketches  in  the' Isle  of  Man.  F.N.Shimmin. 

The  Pentateuch:  Moses  or  the  Critics.    T,  H. Richards. 

Welsh  Worthies.— John  Elias.    John  Bailey. 

Quiver. 

A  Noble  Work  in  Germany:    A  Village  for  Epileptics.    Coun- 
tess of  Meath. 
Homes  of  Some  Foreign  Reformers.— II.    S.W.Kershaw. 

Scots  Magazine. 

The  Offspring  of  the  Moors:    Haworth   and   the    Brontes.— IL 

James  Wilkie. 
John  Jamieson,  D.  D.     J.  H.  Napier. 
Allan  Cunningham.    Thomas  Duncan. 

Scottish  Geographical  Magazine.— Aug. 

Britannic  Confederation.— III.    The  Commerce  of  tlie  Empire. 

G.G.Chisholm. 
How  Maps  are  Blade.     W.  B.  Blaikie. 
Rewa  River,  Fiji.    With  map.    H.H.Thlele. 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

Scribner's  Magazine. 

Steamship  Lines  of  the  World.    Ridgely  Hunt,  U.S.N. 

Odd  American  Homes.    John  R.  Spears. 

The  City  of  the  Sacred  Bo-Tree.    James  Ricalton. 

A  China  Hunter  in  New  England.      Alice  M.  Earle. 

Browning's  Asolo.     Felix  Moacheles. 

Present  Ideals  of  American  University  Life.    Joslah  Royce. 

Strand  Magazine.— Aug. 

Henry  Stacy  Marks.     An  Interview. 

Cats.    J.  M.  Cobban. 

Celebrities  at  Play, 

Portraits  of  Duke  of  Norfolk,  German 

J.Ashby   Sterry,    Miss   Fortescue, 

Caine,  and  H.  Labouch^re. 
In  and  About  Newmarket. 
The  Music  of  Birds. 


Emperor  and  Empi 
Augustus   Harris,  Hall 


Sun  Magazine. 

Makers  of  Music— III.    Brahms  and  Grieg. 

The  Grt'at  Fire  of  Rome.     Prof.  Church, 

Art  in  the  Provinces,     Kineton  Parkes. 

The  Kingdom  of  the  Hellenes.    Andrew  T.Slbbald. 

Sunday  at  Home. 

The  Adoration  of  Buddha's  Tooth. 

Jews  in  Loudon,  Resident  Jews. 

Rev.  Wm.Tvler.  Preacher  and  Philanthropist. 

Heroes  of  the  Goodwin  Sands. 

Sunday  Magazine. 

Whitefleld  as  a  Preacher.     Archdeacon  Farrar. 
The  Fortunes  of  Hexham  Abbey.    Canon  Talbot 
A  Home  Circuit.     Rev.  Hariy  Jones. 
Gala-Placida,  Queen  of  the  Vislgofhs. 

Sydney  Quarterly.— June. 

Portrait  of  the  Countess  of  Jersey. 

Womanhood  Suffrage :  A  Reply.    Charles  Mackay. 

Theosophy.     Countess  of  Jersey. 

German  Customs,  Manners,  and  Characteristics. 


CONTENTS  OF  RE^IEIVS  AND  MAGAZINES. 
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Temple  Bar. 

Science  and  Society  in  the  Fifties.    Mrs.  Andrew  Crosse. 
St.  Petersburg  to  Sebastopol.    Walter  B.  Paton. 
Acton  Home  of  Rest  for  Horses.    Rhoda  Broughton. 
Henrik  Ibsen. 
Chinese  Cookery. 

Tintley's  Magaitne. 

Madame  de  Maintenon.    Rosa  NIederhauser. 
Meteorological  Pseudo-Science.    Hugh  Clements. 
Thomas  Winter  Wood,  Poet.    With  Portrait, 
iteminiscences  of  Pisa.    Charles  T.J.  Hiatt. 

The  United  Service. 

-Sequences  of  Rifle  and  Carbine  Firing.    H.  R.  Brlnkerhoff. 
Ramming  in  Navai  Duels.    F.R.Bralnerd. 
History  of  the  U.S. Frigate  **Constltulion."    H. D. Smith. 
Cavalry  on  the  Battle-Field.    F.  N.  Maude. 

United  Service  Magazine. 

Field-Xarshal  Von  Moltke.  General  Wolseley. 

Russian  Central  Asia.    C.  Biddulph. 

Military  Literature  and  the  British  Army.    S.  Wilkinson. 

Our  Mercantile  Reserve.    H.L. Swinburne. 

1806  V.  1870:  Another  View.    Capt.  Walter  H.  James. 


Naval  Prize  In  War.— IH.    Capt.  Charles  Johnstone,  R.  N. 
Military  Criticism  and  Modem  Tactics.— II. 
French  Officers.    Otto  Waldau. 
The  Recruiting  Question— VI. 

Westminster  Revie^v. 

The  Italian  Ministry. 

Abraham  Lincoln.    Theodore  Stanton. 

*'A  Cheapened  Paradise.**    Linda  Gardiner. 

Side  Lights  of  the  Sweating  Commission. 

The  Maithusian  Doctrine.    A.  J.  Ogilvy. 

Hodge.    Joseph  J.  Daviee. 

Telescope  and  Camera.    William  Schooling. 

** Christopher  North,**    Randolph  Lee. 

Work. 

Smoky  Chimneys  and  How  to  Cure  Them. 
The  Safety  Bicycle :    Its  Practical  Construction. 
Knotting,  Splicing,  and  Working  Cordage. 
A  Practical  Paper  for  Smiths. 

Young  Man. 

On  the  I>eaming  of  Laneuages.    Prof.  John  Stuart  Blackie. 

The  Relif?ious  Uses  of  Hardship.     Dr.  Parker. 

Silas  K.Hocking.      Character-Sketch,  with  Portrait. 


THE   GERMAN    MAGAZINES. 


Alte  und  Neue  Welt.    (Catholic.)    EInsiedeln.    Heft  12. 

The  Siiperstition  of  Philipp  Melancthon.     Dr.  B.Kraus. 

From  Lake  Constance  to  the  Adriatic.     (Concluded.)    F.Hopf. 

The  Holy  Coat  of  Treves.    S.  Beissel. 

New  Torpedoes  and  Submarine  Boats.    F.  Hochlftnder. 

Edelweiss  and  Alpine  Rose.    T.  Berthold. 

The  Tzar  Alexander  III.  and  his  C-ourt.    Prof.  S.  Przewsky. 

The  Schwytz  Celebrations.    G.  Baumberger. 

Prince  Frederick  Augustus  of   Saxony  and  his   Bride.    With 

Portraits. 
Dr.Simar,  New  Bishop  of  Paderbom.    With  Portrait. 

Archiv    fUr    Catholischea    Kirchenrecht.      Mayence.      July- 
August. 

School  and  Church  in  Holland,  Luxemburg  and  Belgium.    F. 

Geigel. 
The  I^w  of  Marriage  in  the  Spanish  Civil  Statute  Book  of  1889. 

Dr.  R.  R.  von  Scnerer. 

Aus  Allen  Welttheilen.     (Geographical).     Leipzig.    August. 

A  Ride  through  Northeastern  Tunis.    (Concluded.)   R.FItzner. 

Reminiscences  of  Travel  in  Bosnia.     (Continued,  j    G.Pauli. 

Life  in  Japan.    Clara  Nascentes-Ziese. 

Catholic  Missions  in  Polynesia.    Dr.A.  Vollmer. 

Through  Mesopotamia  and  Kurdistan.     (Concluded.)    H.  Apel. 

Daheim.    Leipzig.    Quarterly.    August  1. 

The  Historical  Origin  of  the  Swiss  Confederation.  A.Bal- 
damus. 

August  8. 

Karl  Thieln,  New  Prussian  Minister  of  Public  Works.     With 

Portrait, 
Launch  of  the  Elector  f^ederiek  William,  German  Ironclad. 

August  15. 

Reval.    W.  Neumann. 

August  22. 

On  Beethoven-Playing. 

yiobe.  Training  Shin.     F.  Lindner. 

The  late  Oskar  von  Redwitz,  Poet.    With  Portrait.    R.KSnIg. 

Beutscher  Hausschatz.    (Catholic.)    Regensburg.    Heft  10. 

The  Nightingale.    L.  Scheldt. 

The  Swiss  Confederation.    E.Wyler. 

Dantzlg. 

Dr.T.Slmar,  New  Bishop  of  Paderbom.    With  Portrait. 

The  Daughter  of  the  House.    A.  Hahu. 

Deutsche  Revue.    Breslau.    September, 

Moltke  and  the  Bombardment  of  Paris.  Letter  from  Count 
Wllhelm  Moltke,  Nephew  of  the  late  Field-Marshal  Count 
von  Moltke,  to  the  Eaitor  of  the  Deuttche  i?en<e,  correcting 
certain  statements  made  by  Count  Albrecht  von  Roon. 

Count  Albrecht  von  Roon.    XXVIU. 

The  Prussian  Poles. 

Poesibllities:    Marquis  of  Lome. 

The  Vienna  School  of  Medicine.     (Concluded.)    A.Kronfeld. 

Is  Belief  a  Duty?    I.J.  Kaftan. 

Btate  and  Politics.    III.  By  a  Realist 

Deutsche  Rundschau.    Berlin.    August. 

On  the  Relationship  nf  the  Individual  to  the  Whole  Community. 
From  the  Psychological  Point  of  View.    W.  Wuudt. 


English  Ports   on  the   Way   to  India  by  Canada.    Major  O. 

Wachs. 
Museums.    O.  Seeck. 

August  von  Goethe*s  Autograph  Album.    II.  Dr.W.Vulplus. 
Leopold  von  Ranke;  His  Letters,  Journals,  and  Reminiscences. 

Dr.  J.  Rodenberg. 
Political  Correspondence:    The  Triple  Alliance. 
Origin  and  Development  of   Hohenstaufeu    Art   in   Southern 

Italy.    E.Frey. 

September. 

The  Arrangement  of  Large  Museums.     K.  Mobius. 
Wolfram  %'on  Vachenbacn,  Mediaeval  Poet.    A.G.Schnnbach. 
The  Flora  of  Heligoland.    J.  Relnke. 
The  Present  Condition  of  Egypt  under  English  Law. 

Frauenberuf  (Woman  Question).    Weimar.     No.  7. 

Women  In  Literature.     Dr.  Klara  KQhnast. 

The  Woman  Movement  in  Finland,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and 

America. 
The  Second  Petition  of  the  German  Frauenverein's  Reform 

to   the    German   Reichstag,   April    18,    1891— Women    and 

Medicine. 
The  Petition  to  the  Prussian  House  of  Deputies- The  Founding 

of  a  School  for  the  Higher  Education  of  Girls. 
Life  of  Women  in  Ancient  Egypt.    Dr.  Scheff. 

Die  Gartenlaube.    Leipzig.    Heft  9. 

Burg  Wolfstein.    H.  Amold. 

The  Invention  of  the  Microscope. 

Alice  Barbi,  Italian  Singer.    With  Portrait 

Luxemburg.    P.  Clemen. 

More  Light  in  Our  Houses.    Dr.  J.  H.  Baas. 

The  Fan  Exhibition  at  Karlsmhe.    F.  Luthmer. 

The  City  of  London *s  Present  to  the  Emperor. 

Die  Gesellschaft.    Leipzig.    Heft  8. 

Love  in  Contemporary  German  Literature.    I.  von  Troll  Boro- 

styanl. 
Sonja  Kowalewskl.    With  Portrait.    G.  von  Vollmar. 
Psycho-Philosophy.     G.  Ludwigs. 
The  Education  Question.    A.  Winter. 

Friedrich  Stoltze,  Frankfort,  Poet  and  Humorl.st.     O.  Horth. 
Poems  by  Karl  M.  Heldt,  £.  Albrecht  and  others. 

Der  Cute  Kamerad.    (For  boys.)    Stuttgart 

No.  43,  Rare  Postage  Stamps. 

Nos.  44,  45,  and  46,  Alfred  Krupp  and  his  Factory  at  Essen. 

Katholische  Missionen.    Freiburg    (Baden).    September. 

Jakob  MUller  and  the  Goa  Mission.    (Continued.) 
The  Latest  Indian  Troubles  in  America.  P.  Jutz. 
Pictures  of  Mexico.     (CJoncluded.) 

Das  Krftnzchen.    (For  girls.)  Stuttgart. 

No.  48,  Precious  Stones. 
No.  4C,  Garden  Insects. 

Kritische  Revue  aus  Oesterreich.    Vienna.    August  15. 

A  Political  Exhibition-Prague  Jubilee  Exhibition. 
Political  Crises  in  Hungary.     J.Weiss. 
The  Vatican  and  the  Great  Alliances. 

Der  KyffhUuser.    Salzburg,    August. 
The  Mozart  Centenary.  Dr.  Kilcher. 
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Weather  Superstitions  in  the  Alps. 
K6mer  CVJeoration  In  Vienna. 


L.  von  Hermann. 


Litterarischer  Merkur.    Weimar.     August  1. 
American  Literature  of  1890:  A  Retrospect.     El.  Ackermann. 

August  8. 
Carmen  Sylva:    A  Literary  Study.    W.A.  Castner. 

Litterarische  Rundschau  ftir  das  Kathol«8che  Deutschland. 

Freiburg  (Baden).     August. 

New  Works  on  Philosophy  and  Theological  Speculation.    IL 
M.Glossner. 

Magasin  fiir  Litteratur.    Berlin.    August  1. 

Pierre  Loti.  New  Academician.     H.Tovote. 
Wine-drinking  and  Tobacco-smoking.     Count  L.TolstoT. 

August  8. 

Three  Months  as  a  Factory- Worker— Paul  Gflhre*8  Book.  P. 
von  Gizycki. 

August  15. 

The  House  of  the  Vienna  Society  of  Authors.    J.Wiener. 
Paul  GOhre's  Book.     (Continued.) 

Modeme  Rundschau.    Vienna.    Heft  0. 

BeetJioven^s  "Path^tique.**    Poem.    V.  von  Kohlene^. 
The  Communal  Protection  of  Workmen.      III.    Dr.  jTjoachim. 
Marie  Eugenie  Delle  Grazie  and  Sophie  von  Knuenberg,  Aus- 
trian Poetesses.     R.Specht. 
Ballooning.    IL    R.  Schmidt. 

Heft  10. 

Communal  Protection  of  Workmen.    (Continued.) 
Hermann  Conradi,  Lyric  Poet.    G  Egestorff. 

Musikalische  Rundschau.    Vienna.    August  1. 

The  Mozart  Celebration  at  Salzburg.    Dr.  M.  Dietz. 
The  Bayreuth  FestivaL    E.  von  Hartmann. 

August  10. 

Bayreuth  Festival.     (Continued.) 

Nord  und  Slid.    Breslau.    September. 

Porflrio  Diaz,  President  of  Mexico.    With  Portrait    Paul  Lin- 

dau. 
Carl  (JottHeb  Svarez  (concluded).    E.Schwartz. 
Socialism  and  Darwinism.     RKossman. 
The  Last  Napoleon  and  his  End.    G.  Zemin. 
The  Jesuits.    G.  Diercks. 
Artist  and  Man.    R.  F&lckenberg. 

Preussische  JahrbQcher.    Berlin.    August  1. 

**Mr.  Isaacs"  (In  German).    F.  Marion  Crawford. 

The  Lyric  Drama  in  the  Eighteenth  Ontury.     Dr.A.Kostor. 

Hamack's  History  of  Doginas.     A.Lassou. 

How  the  Cape  became  English. 

Political  O>rrespondence— The  German  Emperor's  Visit  to 
England  and  the  French  Squadron's  Visit  to  Russia;  Lord 
Salisbur>'  and  English  AflTairs;  Russian  Affairs,  Ouxlinal 
Lavigerie,  etc. 

Romfinische   Revue.    July-August. 

The  Reply  of  the  High  School  Youth  to  the  Bucuresci  Memor- 
ancfum. 

Schorer's  Familienblatt.    (Salon- Ausgabe.)    Berlin.    Heft  14. 

The  Cactus  Family.     E.Jurgenson. 
From  Berlin  to  Hamburg  bv  Water.    A.  Ruhemann. 
The  Monument  to  Gustav  Nachtigal,  Explorer,  at  Stendal. 
Monuments  to  Ludwig  Anzengrul>er  and  Ferdinand  Raimund 
(Austrian  Poets)  at  Vienna. 

Stimmen  aus  liaria-Laach.    (C^holic.)    Freiburg  (Baden). 

Wrong  Views  of  Social  Conditions  In  the  Encyclical  of  Leo  XIII. 

A.Lehmkuhl. 
The  Holy  Coat  of  Treves.    S.  Beiswel 
Dr.  Julius  Kaftan's  New  Dogma— Review  of  his    "Belief  nnd 

Dogma,"  the   Protestant   Reply  to   Dreyer's  "Undogmatic 

Christianity.*'    T.Granderath. 
The  British  Bible  Society  at  Work. 

Ueber  Land  nod  Meer.    Stuttgart.    Heft  2. 

The  Swiss  Celebrations.    W.  Kaden. 

Got  the  and  Lake  Zurich.    J.  Herxf elder. 

(iohlen  Prague.     Dr.  A.  Kohut 

The  Electric  Light.     Dr.  T.  WImmenauer. 

The  Portiuncula  Festival  in  Holshausen.     B.  Rauchenegger. 

The  Berne  Celebration. 

Prince   Fre<lerick  Augustus  of  Saxony  and  his  Bride.    With 

Portraits. 
Fruit  and  Fruit  Cures.     Dr.  O.  Gotthllf. 
Wilhelm  Henzen  and  his  Drama  "St.  Elizabeth." 


Karl  Thielen,  New  Prussian  Minister  of  Public  Works.    Witlk 

Portrait. 
The  Upper  Palatinate.     M.  Schussler. 
H^l^ne  vacareaco.    With  Portrait. 
The  Hermann  von  WUsmann^  Steamer  on  the  Victoria  Nyanza.. 

S.  Steinberg. 
The  New  Schefrel  Monument  at  Heidelberg. 

Unsere  Zeit.    Leipzig.     Heft  a 

Russia  and  Finland. 

Land  Reform.    O.  Beta. 

Salzburg  and  Neighborhood  in  Winter.    B.von  Werner. 

The  Relations  of  tne  German  Protectorates  to  the  Empire.    A. 

Flelschmann. 
China  at  the  Parting  of  the  Ways.    Introduction  of  Railways^ 

G.  Krenke. 

Heft  9. 

A  Comparative  Study  of  the  High  Mountains  of  the  World. 

R.  E.  Petermann. 
Local  Government   in  England  and  Wales  under   the   Local 

Government  Act  of  18HH.    A.  Winter. 
Janglar  Vrehlicky.  Czech  Poet.     E.Glrun. 
The   Question   of  Responsibility— Parliamentary.    Dr.  J.  von 

Hed. 
A  Modem  Ideal.    A.  von  der  Lahn. 

Velhagen  und  Klasing's  Neue  Monatshefte.    Berlin.    August. 

Old  German  Burial  Rites  and  Celebrations  for  the  Dead.     Dr.  O. 

L.Jiriczek. 
J.  L.  E.  Melssonier,  with  Portrait  and  other  Illustrations.     Dr. 

O.  Doering. 
The  Historic   Origin  of  the  Swiss  Confederation.      A.Aalda- 

mus. 
The  Augustenburg  Family  in  Schleswig-Holstein.    Contribution 

to  the  Family  History  of  the  Elmpress  of  Gennany.     Dr.  E. 

Wasserzieher. 
Max  Gmber,  Actor  in  the  Meinlngen  Company.    With  Portrait 

and  other  Illustrations.    J.  Hart. 
Marine  Sketches.    R.  Werner. 

The  Imperial  Printing  Works  at  Berlin.    O.Felsing. 
**Uncle  Piper"  (in  (Serman).    (Concluded.)    "Tasma." 

September. 

Franz  von  Lenbach,  Portrait  Painter.    H.  E.  von  Berlepsch. 
Capri.    Poem.    Frida  Schanz. 
Travelling  in  the  East.     H.Bmgsch. 
Remembrance.    Poem.    F.  Bodenstedt 
Panoramas.    H.Bohrdt. 

Vom  Pels  zum  Meer.    Stuttgart    Heft  la 

Whale  Fishing  In  the  Spitsbergen  Sea. 

BulTalo  City.      Max  Lortzlng. 

The  Autograph  Album  at  the  Beginning  of  the    Ontury.     Z. 

von  Reuss. 
The  Coldest  and  the  Wannest  Places  in  the  World :  Werchojansk 

in  Yakutsk,  Siberia,  and  Massowah  on  the  Red  Sea    Dr.  W. 

J.  van  Bebber. 
Schluderbach  In  South  Tyrol.    I.  Wundt 
The  Electric  Light     L.Silberstein. 
The  Newest  Military  Guns.    N.von  Engelnstedt. 
Birds'  Voices.  (With  Illustrations  from  Harper.)    W\  Willy. 
Travelling.     Dr.  B.  Neubaur. 

itigorsk,  a  W^atering  Place  In  the  Caucasus.    F.de  Mo  jean, 
le  Education  of  Children  among  the  Ancients.     F.  Ess. 
Flissaken— Polish  Jews  Engaged  in  the  Timber  Transport  Trade. 

E.WIchert 

Westermann's   Illustrierte   Deutsche   Monatahefte.     Bruns- 
wick.   September 

Count  Borromel   in  the  Service  of  the  Church  and  the  State. 

A.KIeinschmidt. 
Eastern  Algeria. 
The  Tournament.     A  von  Heyden. 

Wiener  Literatur-Zeitung.    Vienna.    August  IS. 

International  Copyright.     Bertha  von  Suttner. 
French  Literature:    The  Moral  and  the  Immoral  and  the  Novel 
of  the  Future.    R.Lothar. 

Der  Zeitgenosse.     Dresden.     August  1. 

Orl  Baron  TorresanI,  Austrian  Story- Writer.    A.  G.  von  Suttner. 

Three  Poems  by  R.  Zoozmann. 

Lyrics  by  Oskar  Linke,  R.  Presber  and  others. 

August  15. 

Lyric*s  by  HC.JOngst  C.  Uebhag  and  others. 
Two  Poems  by  R.  Zoozmann. 

New  Fiction— New  Oitlcism.     Study  of  Guy  de  Maupasnuit's 
Essay  on  the  Novel.     Dr.  G.  Manz. 

Das  Zwanzigate  Jahrhundert.     DitIIii.     August  £2. 

Poems  by  Theodor  von  GrierJ)erger  and  others. 
Old  and  N#*w  Ways  in    Music.     Dr.  H.Pudor. 
Dismurck  la  the  Reichstag. 
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Biblioth^ue     Universelle     et     Revue     Suisse.     LAUsanoe. 

August. 

Works  Common  to  all  Cliristendom— Temperance,  Anti -Slavery, 

etc.    I.E.Naville. 
Puris  de  Chavanm^.  Artist.    A.  Michel. 
Across  the  Caucasus.    Notes  and  Impremions  of  a   Botanist 

IV.    E.  Levier. 
The  Literary  Movement  in  Spain— During  the  Last  Two  Tears. 

E  Rioe. 
Parisian,    German,   English,    Swiss,  Scientiflc,  and  Political 

Chroniques. 

Chretien  Bvang^Iique.    Lausanne.    August 

The  Thirst  after  Righteousness.    Biblical  Study.    H.  Mouron. 
A  History  of  Christian  Benevolence.    By  Dr.  0.  Uhlhom.     Re- 
viewed by  Correson. 

Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts.    August 

Gothic  Art    M.L.de  Fourcaud. 

Thomas  Lawrence  and  the  English  Society  of  His  Day.    M.  T. 

Wyrema. 
Notes  on  Meissonier.      Edmood  Bounaffe. 
Decorative  Art  in  Old  Paris.    M.  A.  Champeaux. 
Napoleon  the  FirsCi.  Tapestry  Furniture.    M.Qerspach. 
Notes  on  the  Dijannais  ArtisU  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.    M. 

Barnard  Prost 

L  Initiation.    Paris.    Augtist 

The  Idea  of  God  Incompatible  with  Science.    A.  Franck. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Idea     Pauus. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth,  from  the  Historical,  Scientific,  and  Social 

Pointa  of    \  iew.      By   Paul   de  R^gla.    Reviewed  by  Q. 

Mountree 

Nouvelle  Revue.    August  1. 

Paris  on  Horseback.    Cruuueville. 

The  Founder  of  the  Brazilian  Republic.    M.  O.  d'Aranjo. 

Dalmatia.    Paul  Melon. 

Nowadays.    J.  du  Til  let. 

Shakespeare^s  Sonnets.    Mdme.  S.  Arnaud. 

The  Well-bred  Women  of  Japan.    Leon  de  Tinseau. 

The  Truth  at)out  Mesdames  de  Sainte  Aznaranthe.    Mme.  Bfary 

Summer. 
Michel  Bakounine.    M.A.Mathey. 
French  Moscow  Exhibition. 
French  Yachting.    G.de  WaUly. 
The  Neutrality  of  Slam.    P.  Lahault 
Foreign  Politics.    Mdme.  Adam. 

August  15. 
Great  and  Small  Causes  of  Revolution.    Don  Ceeare  Lombroso. 
Paris  on  Horseback.    Croqueville. 

A  Seduction  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.    Frederic  Delacroix. 
Nowadays.    J.du  Tillet 
The  Conquest  of  Life.    Emile  Gautler. 
The  Manufacture   of  Sdrves  during  the  Revolution.    Edward 

Gamier. 
The  Reflections  of  a  Workman.    M.  Jean  Fache. 
A  Sweetheart    Mr.  J.  D.  Ulm. 

Prejudices  and  Conventionalities.    Mdlle.  Marie  Anne  de  Bouett 
The  Swiss  Sexcentenary.    M.  E.  Tissot 
Empire  Furniture.    H.de  Chennevidre. 
Military  Books.    G.G. 
Paris  and  Jerusalem.    Aristide  Astrude. 
Lake  Tchad.    G.  de  Wailley. 
Foreign  Politics.    Mdme.  Adam. . 

Revue  d'Art  Dramatique.    Paris.    August  1. 

Tzemma.    Lyric  Drama  in  One  Act.    P.Gauthiez. 
The  ModemGreek  Theatre.    III.    O.  Bourdon. 
Oscar  de  Redwits,  Poet    A.Wagnon. 

August  1ft. 

L'Ombre  (The  Shadow).    Drama  by  Paul  Lindau.    French  by 

A.Wagnon. 
The  Theatre  in  Old  Lille.    H.  Jouin. 


Naivete  at  the  Theatre.    M.  Doublemain. 

The  Theatrical  Press  of  New  York.    J.  Rousseau. 

Revue  Bleue.    Paris.    August  15. 

Emily  BrontS.    T.de  Wyzema. 

Augustus. 

Prince  Bismarck  and  the  Crown  Prince  before  1860. 
Bayreuth  Festival.    Ren6  de  R4cy. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.    August  1. 

Art  and  Nature  (9d  part).    V.  Cherbuliez. 

A  QirPs  Love.    IH.    Madame  Pauline  Caro. 

The  Spanish  War.    Colonel  V.  Roussillon. 

A  New  Form  of  Education    G.  Boissier. 

Lena.    Leon  Barracand. 

The  Evolution  of  Democracy  in  Switzerland.    Louis  >Vuarin. 

Studies  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  (^Boesuet).    F.  Bruneti^re. 

Count  Alexander  Habner.    G.  Valbert 

August  15. 

Art  and  Nature  (last  part).    V.  Cherbuliez. 

A  Girl's  Love.    IV.    Mdme.  Pauline  Caro. 

Explosive  Substances  in  Antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages.    Mar- 

celin  Berthelot. 
CTourt  Actresses.    Victor  du  Bled. 
Historic  French  Landscapes.    E.Schure. 
The  Spanish  War.    CX>lonel  V.  Roussillon. 

Revue  Bncyclop6dique     Paris.  August  1. 

Marcel  Provost  and  his  Novel.  **  La  Confession  d'un  Amant** 

With  Portrait    O.PellissIer. 
Lithoeraphy.    G.  Hediard. 

The  Talleyrand  Memoirs:  Their  Character  and  their  Authen- 
ticity.   With  Portrait    P.  Bertrand. 
Count  von  Moltke.    With  Portrait 

August  15. 

Art  Exhibitions  at  Paris.    L.  Bourdeau. 

The  Division  of  Africa.    With  Map.    R.  d'Annls. 

The  Birth  of  Art  in  Prehistoric  Times.    E.  Bordage. 

Revue  G6n6rale.    Brussels.    August 

The  Social  Problem  and  the  Encyclical.    A.  Osseleln. 
The  Independence  of  Belgium  and  Talleyrand *s  Mission  to  Lon* 

don  in  1880.    A.  de  Wdder. 
The  French  Catholic  Economists  and  the  Social  Question.    C. 

Clement 
Corsica.    E.  Marcel. 

Revue  del  Hypnotisme.    Paris.    August. 

The  Theoretical  and  Practical  Study  of  Suggestion.    L.  Stembo. 
The  Relations  of  Hysteria  to  Hypnotism. 

Revue  des  Revues.    Paris     August 
rtaly,  France,  and  the  Papacy.    Signor  Oispi. 

Revue  Scientiftque.    Paris.    August  15. 

Industries  of  the  Primitive  Populations  of  Alsace-Lorraine.    M. 

Bleicher. 
The  Mineral  Waters  of  France.    D.  Bellet 

August  23. 
Aptitudes  and  Actions.    L.  Manouvrier. 

August  29. 
Madagascar.    M.d'Anthqjuard. 

University  Catholique.    Lyons.    August  15. 

The  Real  Inside  Condition  of  the  Anglican  Church.    Reparatus. 
An  Ecclesiastical  Law  Case  in  1844.    A.Ricard. 
Father  Grou  and  Christian  Spirituality.    C.  Denla 
The  Inquisition.    G.  Canet 

Inspiration.    A    Biblical -Historical    Study.     By   P.    Dausch. 
Reviewed  by  E.  Jacquier. 
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La  Civilt&  Cattolica.    August  15. 

Christianity  Excluded  from  Elementary  Instruction  in  Italy. 

(A  bitter  attack  on  State  education.) 
On  the  Migration  of  the  Hittim. 
The  Encyclical  of  Leo  XIII.    (Continued.) 
The  Movements  of  the  Stellar  System. 

La  Rassegna  Nazionale.    August  16. 
The  Painter  Antonio   Ciseri.    G.E.Saltini.    (A    biographical 

sketch  of  a  recently  deceased  artist). 
Conclusions  Drawn  from  Anglo-American  Opinions  on  Divorce. 

C.  F.  Galba.    (The  author  rejoices  that  so  manv  Protestant 

writers  should  be  opposed  to  the  present  marriage  laws  in 

America.) 


La  Nuova  Antologia.    August  10. 

The  Persecution  of  the  Jews.  R  Bonghi.  (An  excellent  article 
on  the  aoti-Semitic  movement  on  the  Continent.) 

Tlie  National  Prehistoric  and  Ethnographic  Museum  in  Rome. 
L.Pigoriui 

Gasparda  Salo  and  the  Inventor  of  the  Violin.    G.LIvo. 

An  Article  by  Francesco  Crisjpl— An  Ex  diplomat  (An  answer 
to  Crispins  article  in  the  Contemporary  Ktview.) 

La  Scuola  Positive.    .July  81. 

Administration  of  Justice  In  Ttalv  in  1800.    F.S.Arabia. 
Public  Life  In  the  Sicilian  Communes.    G.Alongi. 
Provocation  and  Premeditation.    E.  Ferri. 
A  Critical  Table  of  Penal  and  Civil  Juriq;>rudexice. 
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A.  Arena. 

A.  A.  P.  S  Annals  of  the  Am.  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science. 

A.  C.  Australasian  Critic. 

A.  0.  Q  Am.  Catholic  Quart.  Review. 

All  W.  All  the  World. 

A.  M.  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Ant.  Antiquary 

A.  Q.  Asiatic  Quarterly. 

A.  BL  Andover  Review. 
Arg.  Argosy. 

As.  Asclepiad. 

Ata.  Atalanta. 

Bank.  Bankers'  Magazine. 

Bel.  M.  Belford's  Magazine. 

Black.  Blackwood ^8  Magazine. 

Bk.  -wm.  Bookworm. 

B.  O.  P.  Boy's  Own  Paper. 

B.  T.  J.  Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

C.  Comhill. 

Cal.  R.  Calcutta  Review. 

Cape  I.  M.  Cape  Illustrated  Mag. 

C.  F.  M.  Caaseirs  Family  Magazine. 

Chap.  Chaperone. 

Chaut.  Chautauquan. 

Ch.  Mis.  I.  Church  Missionary  Intelligen- 
cer and  Record. 

Ch.  M.  Church  Monthly. 

Ch.  Q.  Church  Quarterly  Review 

C.  J.  Chambers'  Journal. 

C.  M.  Century  Magazine. 

Cos.  Cosmopolitan. 

C.  R.  Contemporary  Review. 

Crit.  R.  Critical  Review. 

C.  8.  J  CasselPs  Saturday  Journal. 

C.  W  Catholic  World. 

D.  Dial. 

D.  R.  Dublin  Review. 
Econ.  J.  Economic  Journal. 
Econ.  R.  Economic  Review. 
Ed.  E.  Education  (England). 
Ed.  R.  Educational  Review. 

Ed.  U.  S.  Education  (United  States). 

E.  H.  English  Historical  Review. 
£.  I.  English  Illustrated  Magazine. 

E.  R  Edinburgh  Review. 
Esq.  Esquiline. 

Ex.  Expositor. 

F.  Forum. 
Fi.  Fireside. 

F.  R.  Fortnightly  Review. 

G.  Q.  M.  Goldthwaite's     Geographical 

Magazine. 


G.  B.  Great  Britain. 

0.  .M.  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
G.  O.  P.  Girl's  Own  Paper. 

G.  T.  (Jreat  Thoughts. 

G.  W.  Good  Words. 

Help.  Help. 

Harp.  Harper's  Magazine. 

High.  M.  Highland  Monthly. 

Hom.  R.  Homiletic  Review. 

H.  M.  Home  Maker. 

H.  R.  Health  Record. 

Hy.  Hygiene. 

Ig.  Igdrasil. 

L  J.  E.  Intemat'l  Journal  of  Ethics. 

1.  N.  M.  Illustrated  Naval  and  Military 

Magazine. 

In.  M.  Indian  Magazine  and  Review. 

Ir.  E.  R.  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record. 

Ir.  M.  Irish  Monthly. 

J.  Ed.  .loumal  of  Education. 

Jew  Q.  Jewish  Quarterly. 

J.  M.  S.  I.  Journal  of  the  Military  Ser- 
vice Institution. 

J.  R.  C.  I.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute. 

Jur.  R.  Juridicial  Review. 

K.  Knowledge. 

K.  O.  King's  Own. 

Lad.  Ladder. 

L.  A.  H.  Lend  a  Hand. 

Lamp.  Lamp. 

L.  H.  Leisure  Hour. 

Lipp.  Lippincott's  Monthly. 

Long.  Longman's  Magazine. 

L.  Q.  London  Quarterly  Review. 

L.  T.  Ladies'  Treasury. 

Luc.  Lucifer. 

Lud.  M.  Ludgate  Monthly. 

hv.  Lyceum. 

Itt.  Month. 

Mac.  Macmillan's  Magazine. 

M.  A.  H.  Magazine  of  Am.  Histoir. 

M.  C.  Monthly  Chronicle  of  North 
Country  Lore  and  Legend. 

Men.  Menorah  Monthly. 

Mis.  R.  Missionary  Review  of  World. 

Mis.  H.  Missionary  Herald. 

M.  N.  C.  Methodist  New  Connexion. 

Mon.  Zionist. 

M.  P.  :^Ionthly  Packet 

M.  R.  Methodist  Review. 

Mur.  Murray's  Magazine. 

M.  W.  H.  Magazine  of  western  History. 


N.  A.  R. 
Nat. 
Nat.  R 
N.  C. 
N.  E 
N.  E.  M. 
NewR 
N.  H. 
N.  N. 
O. 

O.  D. 
O.  M. 
Pater 
P.  E 
P.  F 


F. 


North  American  Review. 

Nationalist. 

National  Review. 

Nineteenth  Century. 

New  Englander. 

New  England  Magazine. 

New  Review. 

Newberv  House  Magazine. 

Nature  Notes. 

Outing. 

Our  Day. 

Overland  Monthly. 

Paternoster  Review. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 

People's  Friend. 
Photo.  A.  R  Photo-American  Review. 
Photo.  Q.    Photographic  Quarterly. 
Photo.  R    Photographic  Review. 
Phren.  M.  Phrenological  Magazine. 
P.  L.  Poet  Lore. 

P.  R  Parents'  Review. 

P.  R  R     Presbyterian  and    Reformed 

Review. 
P.  S.  Popular  Science  Monthly. 

P.  S.  Q.      Political  Science  Quarterly. 
Psy.  R       Proceedings  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research. 

Quiver 
.J.  Econ.  Quarterly  Jour,  of  Economics. 
.  J.  G.  S.  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society. 
Q.  R  Quarterly  Review. 

S.  Sun. 

Scot.  G.  M.  Scottish  Geographical  Maga- 
zine. 
Scot.  R      Scottish  Review. 
Scots.  Scots  Magazine. 

Scrib.  Scribner's  Magazine. 

Str  Strand. 

Sun.  M.       Sunday  Magazine. 
Sun.  H.      Sunday  at  Home. 
Syd.  Q.       Sydnev  Quarterly. 
T.  B.  Temple  Bar. 

Tim.  Timehri 

Tin.  Tinsley's  Magazine. 

Treas.  Treasury. 

U.  S.  United  Service. 

U.  S.  M.      United  Service  Magazine. 
W.  P.  M.    Wilson's  Photographic  Maga> 

zine. 
W.  R  Westminster  Review 

Y.  E.  Young  England. 

Y.  M.  Young  Man. 


[It  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  this  Index  to  periodicals  published  in  the  English  language. 
aHiioles  in  the  leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 
Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  references  are  to  the  September  numbers  of  periodicals. 
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Ability,  Distribution  of .  in  the  United  States,  H.C.Lodge,  CM. 
Accidents  and  Accident  Insurance,  J.  R.  Pitcher,  F. 
Actrea.s.  Reflections  of  an,  Clara  Morris,  NAR 
Advertising  in  China,  C. 
Africa 

Mashonaland,  F.E.Harman,  LudM. 

Diamond-Digging  in  South  Africa,  H.  Knollys,  Black. 

Across  the  Kalahari  Desert,  H.A.Bryden,  Long. 

The  British  in  East  Africa,  Marquis  of  Lome,  NC. 
Africa,  How  Hot  is  it  In,  GGM. 
Alchemy  in  England,  R.  Steele,  Ant. 
Aldrich,  Thomas  Bailey,  The  Poems  of,  CM. 
Alkali  Plains,  The,  GGM. 
Analogy,  A  Student  of,  John  Burroughs,  AM. 
Ancestral  Worship  in  China.  Christianity  and,  MIsH. 
Apollonius  of  Rhodes  and  the  Argonautica,  AK. 
Apostles  and  Martvrs,  Fruitful  Faith  as  Held  by,  OD,  August 
Architecture,  Western,  Glimpses  of.  Harp. 
Arethusa,  Training  Ship,  KO. 
Armada,  Spanish  Story  of  J.  A  Froude  Long. 
Army  Blatters 

The  Northern  Volunteers  Col  T.  L.  Livermore  JMSL 

Field  Exercises,  Major  J.B.Babcock,  J31SL 

Artillery  Service  In  the  Rebellion-IL.  JMSL 

Military  Service  Reform,  Col.  T.  M.  Anderson, JMSL 


Organization  of  Artillery  Defense,  Capt.  Chester,  JMSL 

Courts  Martial  and  Civilian  Witnesses,  JMSI. 

Centralization  and  Decentralization,  JMSI. 

ArtillerTDIfflculties  m  the  Next  War,  JMSL 

Militar/Penology.  JMSL 

Value  and  Limitation  of  Field  Exercises.  JMSI. 

Methob  of  Combat  for  an  Infantry  Battalion,  JMSL 

Gun  Cotton  as  a  Means  of  Attack,  JMSL 

Letters  on  Artillery    XVH.    JMSI. 

Sequences  of  Rifle  and  Carbine  Firing,  US. 

Cavalry  on  the  Battle  Field,  F.N.Maude,  US. 
Artist,  France's  Greatest  Military  (Detaiile),  Cos. 
Artist  Life,  The  Social  Side  of,  C.M.Fairbanks,  Chaut 
Ashby-Sterry,  Portraits  of,  Str,  Aug. 
Assiniboia,  On  the  Plains  of,  O. 
Assyrian  Research,  Perils  of,  Rev.S.Kinns,  KO. 
Astronomy . 

Modem  Astronomy,  R.S.Bali,  CR 

Telescope  and  Camera,  W.  Schooling,  WR. 

The  Mineralogy  of  Meteorites,  V.  Cornish,  K. 
Athletic  Sports,  Swiss,  J.  A.Symonds,  FR 
Aubrey,  John,  of  Wilts,  Rev.  B.  G.  Johns,  GM. 
Australia. 

Th«  AntipodeanSj  D.  C.  Murray,  CR 

Social  Life,  F.  Adams,  FR 
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Guileless  Australia,  J.Fortescue,  NC. 
Author  Himself,  The,  Woodrow  Wilson,  ABl 
Author's  Complaints  and  Publisher's  Profits,  Q.  H.  Putnam,  F. 
Baccarat,  Humors  of,  Mac. 
Bach,  Johann  Sebastian,  W.F.  AptborpsCR. 
Balkan  Confederation,  J.  Bourchler,  FR 
Barrds,  Maurice,  E.Delille,  FR 
Bath,  Social,  in  the  Last  Century,  Mur. 
Beaconsfleld,  Lord,  Was  He  the  Sun?    A  Lecture  A.  D.8000. 
Beatrice  of  Dante,  Katherine  Hilliard,  Luc,  Aug. 
Bermuda,  Oen.  Mitchell  on,  LudM. 

Besant,  Annie,  on  the  Seven  Principles  of  Man,  Luc,  Aug. 
Birds: 

Some  London  Birds,  A.H.  Macpherson.  NN,  Aug. 

The  Music  of  Birds,  Str,  Aug. 

Swallows  and  Sparrows,  Lady  Lindsay,  NewR. 
Blackie.  Prof.  J.  S.,  on  the  Leiuning  of  Languages,  YH 
Blavatsky,  Madam: 

Col.  Olcott  and  Others  on,  Luc,  Aug. 

On  the  Blessings  of  Publicity,  Luc,  Aug. 
Blind,  With  the,  in  Switzerland,  CJ. 
Bodelschwingh,  Pastor  von.  Countess  of  Meath,  Q. 
Booth's,  General,  Great  Plan  for  the  Poor,  J.Cook,OD. 
Booth's,  General,  Panacea.    W.J.Ashley,  PlSQ. 
Bo>Tree,  The  City  of  the  Sacred,  J.  Ricaiton,  Scrib. 
Boundary  of  the  United  States,  Northern,  EdUS. 
Boy,  What  Shall  the.  Take  Hold  of?    T.  Temple,  Cbaut 
Bretons  at  Home,  C.  W.  Wood,  Arg. 
British  Empire,  imperial  Federation  of  the,  OD,  Aug. 
Bronte  Family,  The,  Dr.  A.  H.  Japp,  S,  Aug. 
Brousa  Station.  Asia  Minor,  Sketch  of,  MisH. 
Browning's  Asolo,  Felix  Moscheles,  Scrib. 
Browning's  Dramas,  A  Study  of,  NE. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


jf^^  Through  the  month  of  October  the  whole 
Tariff  In  country  has  been  ablaze  with  political  dis- 
cussion.  The  state  campaigns  are  proving 
to  have  a  more  than  usual  educational  value.  Last 
year  the  election  of  a  new  Ck>ngre88  followed  so  closely 
upon  the  end  of  a  session  of  unprecedented  length, 
in  which  new  tariff  laws  and  other  measures  of  the 
highest  importance  had  been  adopted,  that  no  just  or 
reasonable  estimate  could  possibly  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  verdict  at  the  polls.  Those  who  sup- 
posed that  the  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  Republican 
I)arty  last  November  was  a  final  and  complete  repu- 
diation of  the  McKinley  tariff  and  the  other  leading 
policies  of  the  party  in  power,  were  short  sighted. 
It  cannot  be  until  next  year,  in  the  presidential  and 
congressional  elections,  that  any  conclusively  signifi- 
cant verdict  will  be  pronounced  by  the  public  opin- 
ion of  the  country.  Meanwhile,  it  ought  to  be  more 
evident  than  it  seems  to  be  to  the  opponents  of  Re- 
publican policy  that  the  new  tariff  is  far  less  vulner- 
able in  particular  details  than  in  fundamental 
principles.  As  a  high  protective  measure  the  Mc- 
Kinley tariff,  plus  the  reciprocity  clauses,  is  one  of 
the  most  scientific  and  successful  pieces  of  construct- 
ive legislation  that  has  ever  been  devised.  Together 
with  the  bills  for  the  promotion  of  shipping  and  the 
establishment  of  steamship  lines  and  for  the  re-cap- 
ture of  the  European  market  for  American  meats, 
the  revised  tariff  measures  constitute  a  policy  of 
large  and  audacious  character  as  brilliant  in  its  con- 
ception as  it  is  practical  and  adaptable  in  its  work- 
ing arrangements.  To  keep  asserting  that  it  will 
not  do  the  things  it  proposes  to  do  is  pitiable  non- 
sense. It  could  but  cheapen  sugar ;  it  can  but  stim- 
ulate our  trade  with  South  America;  it  will  inevi- 
tably, if  maintained,  transfer  a  considerable  linen 
industry  and  a  huge  tin  plate  industry  to  this  coun- 
try. Nobody  who  possessed  ordinary  judgment  ex- 
pected to  see  a  large  development  of  tin-plate  making 
in  America  within  a  single  year,  any  more  than  one 
expects  to  see  the  scaffolding  rise  about  the  spire  of 
a  new  cathedral  simultaneously  with  the  digging  for 


foundations.  A  sufficiently  heavy  tax  upon  the  im- 
ported article  will  transfer  the  tin-plate  industry  to 
this  country  just  as  surely  as  it  transferred  the 
making  of  steel  rails.  The  controversy  now  pending 
in  certain  newspapers  as  to  the  precise  progress  that 
is  realized  from  week  to  week  in  making  this  trans- 
fer is  a  most  puerile  controversy. 

Protection  ^^^  because  the  McKinley  bill  is  soundly 

and       devised  in  its  adaptation  of  means  to  ends, 

Reciprocity,  .j.  ^^^  ^^^^  necessarily  foUow  that  the 

ends  are  wisely  chosen  or  that  the  true  welfare  of 
the  nation  is  to  be  promoted  by  this  constructive  and 
aggressive  industrial  policy.  The  true  line  of  assault 
is  upon  the  policy  at  large.  To  twit  the  Republicans 
upon  their  "  reciprocity  "  apanage  as  being  inconsis- 
tent is  highly  absurd.  The  reciprocity  policy  is  upon 
the  most  rigid  lines  of  protection,  and  bears  not  the 
faintest  resemblance  to  the  free- trade  policy.  Pro- 
tectionism declares  that  ordinary  articles  of  consump- 
tion that  we  do  not  and  cannot  well  produce  should 
be  admitted  free.  The  reciprocity  idea  is  that  the 
countries  from  which  these  articles  come  should  in 
return  allow  our  wares — those  which  do  not  conflict 
with  their  home  products — to  enter  their  markets 
with  special  exemptions.  The  whole  system  is  one 
designed  to  encourage  our  industries  and  foster  our 
commerce.  The  free-trade  system  would  arrange 
tariffs  and  levy  taxes  with  the  sole  purpose  of  pro- 
viding the  necessiuy  public  revenue,  and  would 
keep  hands  off  of  industry  and  commerce,  leaving 
all  those  matters  to  private  volition.  The  two  great 
parties  are  gradually  ranging  themselves  upon  either 
side  of  the  dividing  line  between  these  two  large, 
opposing  policies.  Alexander  Hamilton  to-day  would 
be  a  Republican,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  to- day 
would  be  a  Democrat. 


The 

Ohio 

Contest 


Next  year,  as  in  1888,  the  tariff  policy 
will  doubtless  be  uppermost  in  the  topics 
of  party  controversy.  This  year,  as  pre- 
liminary to  the  great  quadrennial  battle,  the  skir- 
mishes in  several  States  are  turning  chiefly  upon 
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natioual  issuea.  Tliie  is  notably  true  in  Ohio,  where 
BIr.  McKinley'B  success  or  failure  ew  a  candidate  for 
governor  will  be  thought  by  tlie  country  at  large  to 
indicate  the  opinion  of  Ohio  upon  the  tariff  policy 
with  which  hia  name  is  identified.  It  happens,  also, 
that  the  legislature  to  be  elected  on  November  3d  will 
choose  Mr.  John  Sherman's  successor  as  United  Stat«s 
Senator  \  and  that  gentleman's  prominent  identifies- 
tion  with  the  Republican  party's  currency  policy, 
taken  together  with  the  favor  that  the  Ohio  Demo- 
crats have  shown  in  their  platform  for  the  free  coin- 
age of  cheap  silver  dollars,  has  mode  the  question  of 
money  quite  as  prominent  in  the  Ohio  debates  as 
that  of  the  tariff.  The  currency  queetion,  in  the 
form  it  haa  taken,  contributes  to  the  strength  of  the 
Ohio  Republicans ;  but  Governor  Campbell,  who 
comes  of  Rno  political  ancestry,  and  who  poaseasee 
extraordinary  dexterity  and  ability,  is  apparently 
wagingamagniRcent  campaign  against  odds,  Ohio 
is  normally  Republican  ;  and  if  Mr.  Campbell  should 
win  the  day  his  victory  would  entitle  him  to  the 
highest  consideration  at  the  hands  of  his  party.  In 
some  respects  tlie  battle-ground  in  Ohio  tliis  autumn, 
and  the  strength  and  character  of  the  debating,  has 
suggested  the  memorable  Lincoln -Douglas  canvass 
of  Illinois. 

Ntw  rorii't  "^^^  position  of  the  State  of  New  York  in 
Pimtai  national  politics  is  both  discreditable  and 
Petition,  nignacing.  While  in  Ohio  the  political 
game  is  pr<%re«sing  upon  the  large  and  legitimate 
scale  for  comparatively  small  and  local  stakes,  in  New 
York  the  game  is  a  local  and  narrow  and  even  a 
mean  one.  yet  it  is  always  consciously  played  for 
national  stakes.  New  York  is  so  disproportionately 
populous  that  its  group  of  presidential  electors. 
tlirown  solidly  one  way  or  the  other,  determines  the 
balance  of  parties  in  presidential  contests.  The  pop- 
ular vot«  of  New  York  in  presidential  years  is  almost 


exactly  divided.  But  a  slight  preponderance  carries 
with  it  a  solid  block  in  the  electoral  college  that  is 
large  enough  to  overcome  a  very  uneven  division  in 
the  sum  total  of  results  from  the  other  forty-three 
States.  What  is  the  consequence?  To  each  party  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  prime  importance  to  "carry" 
the  State  of  New  York ;  and  the  man  or  element  that 
controls  the  situation  in  that  "pivotal"  State  may 
claim  to  hold  the  key  to  national  succeee.  This  sit- 
uation haa  given  the  country  two  recent  Preeidents. 
Hr.  Arthur  and  Hr.  Cleveland,  both  of  whom  were 
politically  the  creation  of  local  New  York  politics. 
It  has  elevated  Mr,  David  B.  Hill  to  the  rank  of  a 
leading  aspirant  for  the  presidency.  In  like  man- 
ner it  will  very  poesibly  make  Mr.  Flower  a  presi- 
dential aspirant  if  he  should  be  elected  on  the  third 
of  November.  K  Mr.  Andrew  D,  White  had  been 
nominated  for  governor  by  the  Republicans,  and  had 
won  by  a  fair  majority,  this  fact  would  inevitably 
have  made  him  a  presidential  favorite  of  the  first 
rank,  in  the  case  of  a  Republican  decision  against  a 
second  term  for  Mr.  Harrison.  And  if  Mr.  Fassett, 
who  is  an  admirable  local  candidate,  should  defeat 
Mr,  Flower,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  he  may 
emerge,  as  did  Mr,  Cleveland  eight  years  previous, 
as  an  unexpected  but  powerful  aspirant  for  the  high- 
est honor  and  responsibility  the  nation  can  bestow. 
In  Mr.  White's  case  there  would  have  existed  the 
basis  of  a  well-earned  national  reputation.  But  the 
people  of  the  United  States  had  never  until  a  few 
weeks  ago  heard  of  Mr.  Fasaett. 

If  the  Democrats  win,  the  victory  will  be- 
?o™~u    longtoTammanyHall,  theaecretpolitical 

conspiracy  that  has  for  many  years  robbed 
New  York  City  and  ruled  it  with  a  more  than  Turk- 
ish combination  of  rapacity  and  incapacity.  It  will 
mean  the  capture  of  the  State  of  New  York  by  the 
Tammany  conspiracy,  preparatory  to  the  capture  of 
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complete  cootrol  ol  national  Democratic  machinerj, 
with  subeequeut  authority  in  the  administratioD  of 
the  natioual  goTemment  if  the  Democrac;  should 
triumph.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  good 
men  and  discerning  ones  who  affirm  that  the  Repub- 
lican orgauizatioti  in  New  York  ie  ao  firmly  grasped 
by  a  "boas,"  namely,  Mr.  Thomas  C.  PJatt,  that  a 
Republican  success  in  that  State  leading  to  acquisi- 
tion of  a  balance  of  power  in  national  RepuUican 
counsels,  would  make  an  alleged  New  York  "cuBtom- 
house  ring,"  or  at  least  the  New  York  State  Kepub- 
liean  "  machine, "  the  power  behind  the  throne  in  the 
administration  of  a  Republican  president  who  had 
been  selected  solely  because  of  bia  ability  to  cany 
New  York. 

Tin  One  simple  device  would  protect  the  na- 
'*fn"  *'*"'  t'^'n  ^^  abominable  intrusion  of 
Hta  for*.  New  York  local  politics  into  the  larger 
domain.  If  the  presidential  electors  could  be  chosen 
singly  in  districts,  instead  of  en  Tnasae  upon  general 
state  ticket,  there  would  result  a  division  between 
the  parties  corresponding  in  a  general  way  to  the 
division  of  the  New  York  delegation  in  Congress. 
The  dangerous  strain  that  results  from  New  York's 
pivotal  ixwition  would  be  removed.  The  whole 
stream  of  American  public  life  would  flow  more 
evenly  and  more  purely.  Both  great  parties  would, 
in  the  eud.  be  better  situated.  In  the  absence  of  any 
United  States  statute  to  tbecontrary,  each  State  may 
determine  the  manner  of  choosing  presidential  elect- 
ors, and  the  New  York  Legislature  in  the  session  of 
this  coming  winter  is  competent  to  decide  in  favor 
of  the  district  plan  for  next  year's  election.  There 
is,  unfortunately,  too  little  reason  to  suppose  that 


GOT.  j>.  B.  Bii.t.  or  HEW  TOtuc 
New  York  politicians  of  either  party  will  be  ready 
to  relinquisli  voluntarily  an  importance  in  national 
politics  that  belongs  to  tliem  through  no  merit  eX' 
cept  that  of  the  State's  "pivotal  "  situation. 

Meanwhile,  the  New  York  campaign  has  been 
waged  largely  upon  the  question.  Who  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  failure  of  New  York  to  get  the  Colum- 
bian World's  Fair?  As  is  too  customary  in  the 
Empire  State,  this  discussion  leaves  all  the  rest  of 
the  country  quite  out  of  view.  Incidentally,  doubt- 
less, the  dissensions  in  New  York  had  their  influ- 
ence ;  but  the  chief  reason  why  the  World's  Fair 
was  not  located  at  New  York  is  easy  to  state.  It 
was  because  the  majority  of  Congress  and  of  the 
American  people  preferred  to  locate  it  at  Chicago. 

Viewed  locally,  the  New  York  State  campaign  is 
a  fight  against  the  extended  domination  of  Tammany. 
A  vote  for  Mr.  Fassett  is  a  vote  against  Tammany ; 
and  Tammany  is  to-day  the  chief  enemy  and  danger 
of  the  Democratic  party.  Mr.  Tilden  saw  this  clearly, 
and  never  ceased  to  proclaim  it.  Mr.  Cleveland  and 
his  friends  doubtless  see  it,  but  for  the  present  they 
find  themselves  forced  into  silent  and  painful  sub- 
jection. As  a  leader  against  Tammany,  Mr,  Fassett 
deserves  a  more  than  partisan  support. 

It  is  worth  while  to  observe  in  passing  that  each 
side  proclaims  its  genuine  adherence — as  against 
the  spurious  adherence  of  the  other— to  the  princi- 
ple of  "home  rule  for  cities."  Municipal  autonomy 
in  all  litrictly  municii>al  affairs,  and  such  uniform- 
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"The  youDg  RepubKcan  Bbtdkiii  gets  •  deaCb-grtp  on  tlie  gnat 
pollllcal  beast."  Qtnliiced  froin  rull'page  corlooa  In  Traok 
Leslie's  IlluMrated  Weekly,  Oct.  17.  ISai.) 

ity  of  pIoD  under  geu^ral  laws  for  the  goverament 
of  all  the  citiea  of  the  Stat«  ae  can  reaaonablj  be  de- 
vised, is  a  ciying  Deed.  It  is  a  cheering  not«  of  prog- 
ress that  both  parties  in  New  York  now  proclaim 
this  doctrine  as  orthodox. 

,„  Elections  are  pending  in  Iowa.  Pennsyl- 
Maryland,  Ohio.  New  York  and 
Haasachusetts,  aa  well  as  in  eome  other 
States  in  which  the  situation  attracts  less  attention. 
Of  the  six  States  named  all  have  Democratic  gov- 


atain. 


emoTB,  although  all  but  Alaryland  and  New  Ywfc 
have  usually  been  in  Republican  hands.  In  all  but 
Pennsylvania  a  governor  is  to  be  chosen  on  Nov.  8. 
The  Iowa  conteet  is  turning  cliiefly  upon  the  prohi- 
bition question,  Governor  Boies  standing  for  re-elec- 
tion upon  an  anti- prohibition  platform,  while  the 
Bepublicans,  with  more  or  less  of  unanimity  uid 
court^,  are  defending  the  existing  laws.  Economic 
queetions  are,  however,  very  prominently  under  de- 
bate, the  point  of  yiew  being  that  of  the  Western 
farmer  and  his  welfare  aa  affected  by  tariff,  currency, 
banking,  railway  and  other  legislation.  If  Governor 
Boies  should  win,  the  victoty  will  justly  add  consid- 
erable prestige  to  the  national  Democratic  party ; 
and  it  would  bring  him,  with  Mr.  Campbell  of  Ohio, 
into  conspicuous  view  as  a  possible  candidate  for 
second,  or  even  first  place  next  year.  Moreover,  if 
the  Democrats  of  Pennsylvania  sliould  follow  up  the 
election  of  an  executive  last  year  by  actual  or  "  moral" 
victory  this  year.  Governor  Pattieon  would  very  pos- 
sibly emerge asa  personageofflrst-class importance. 
In  Massachusetts  national  queetions  are  prominent 
enough  to  lend  a  widespread  interest  to  the  existing 
situation.  The  r^id  adoption  of  new  t>allot  laws, 
and  the  generally  improved  tone  of  political  discua- 
sion,  are  indications  of  progress  in  the  right  direc- 
tion that  even  our  worst  political  pessimists  find  it 
hard  to  overlook. 

In  English  politics  little  had  been  doing 
PoiliiS.  ?"•"■  ^  '***'  meeting  of  the  Liberal  Feder- 
ation at  Newcastle  in  the  opening  days  of 
October,  and  prior  to  the  tremendous  sensation  that 
Mr,  Pamell's  death  occasioned.  It  had  token  Lord 
Salisbury  nearly  three  weeks  to  discover  that  Sir 
James  Fergusson,  who  had  been  his  Under  Secretai; 
at  the  Foreign  OfBce  since  1860.  had  the  best  claim 
to  be  put  in  Mr.  ttaikee's  post  The  new  Postmaster- 
General  has  the  business  to  leam,  and  it  is  feared 
by  friends  of  postal  reform  and  pn^^ress  that  the  net 
result  of  the  change  will  be  that  the  whole  subject 
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of  penny  postage  throughout  Ihe  Euglisti- speaking      attitude  towards  the  peers,  and  Lord  Salisburir's  im- 
world.  and  halfpenny  postage  for  all  i>eriodicat  pub-      prudent  utterances  have  distinctly  damaged  the  pcsi- 
lications  in  Great  Britain,  will  be  held  over  until      tion  of  the  priTileged  order  to  which  he  belongs. 
the  next  administration.     Sir  James  Ferguseon'e  re-      Liberalism  ie  decidedly  in  the  ascendant 
election  was  hotly  opposed  by  the  Liberals  of  North- 
east Manchester,  who  wen 
sented  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Scott,  of 
Mr.  Scott  is,  like  hia  paper 
informed,  but  a  trifle  slon 
the  texture  of  his  thought, 
that  the  Tynemouth  Liber 
candidate    Mr.  James   At 
Leader,  who  for  twenty  ye 
ist.  instructed  in  politics  I 
him  to  represent  them  in 
twentieth  century  arrives 
much  a  matter  of  course  f 
to  have  a  representative  in 
ginning  of  the  nineteenth 
of  a  great  noble  to  occup 
rotten  borough  which  forn 
of  the  patrimonial  inherit 

ji^  The  Liberal  pi 
Ubtnl  Newcastle  was 
Frogram.     g^jjp   J^^^   brilll 

theee  annual  gatherings, 
appeared  to  better  advantai 
all  that  bad  been  expected. 
vigor  were  tha  wonder  of  t 
t«ry  (rf  the  exact  political 
situation  was  evinced  to 
the  satisfaction  of  every 
member  of  the  party. 
His  hold  is  not  tradi 
tiooal.  No  man  in  his 
party  can  so  readily  and 
completely  adapt  himself 
to  changing  situations. 
Superannuation  is  not 
even  BUggeet«d  by  any- 
thing in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
policy  or  attitude.  The 
Federation  avowed  con- 
tinued adherence  to 
Home  Rule  as  the  first 
plank  in  the  Liberal  plat- 
form. The  keynote  of  the 
occasion  was  struck  by 
Mr.  John  Morley  in  his 
speech  upon  the  House  of 

Lords,      There    was    no  '''"'  ^"'  "^^  ''°''  "^  °  ^""'''  "''  ■  ■■=*'»"'  °'  '^b  house  of  coimonb. 

mincing  of  words :   and  notice  is  served  upon   the  DutH      The  death  of  Mr.  William  Henry  Smith 

country  that  any  attempt  upon  the  part  of  the  here-  'j^'J'       is   not  a  political  event  of  very  serious 

ditary  chamber  to  thwart  or  obs&uct  important  re-  Snilti      import,  but  it  removes   from  public   life 

forms  adopted  by  a  Liberal  majority  in  the  next  a  gentleman  of  most  estimable  character  and  of  a 
House  of  Commons,  will  be  followed  by  a  prompt  high  order  of  every-day  usefulnew.  He  had  no 
"endmg  or  mending  "  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  ia  brilliancy  as  leader  of  the  Tory  House  of  Commona, 
not  hkely  that  England  would  conaent  to  an  outright  but  he  liad  a  good  head  for  legislative  business  and 
abolition  of  the  second  chamber ,  but  its  radical  re-  an  urbanity  that  facilitated  debate  and  minimized 
form  and  re- constitution  are  easily  probable.  The  controversy.  He  was  Firet  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
LiberaJshaveagrowing  sentiment  witli  tliem  in  this      from  1877  to  1880,  and  was  doubtless  the  original  of 
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«  w«ll-i«nembered  chu-actrtr  in  the  Gilbert -Sullivan 
opct&  "Pinafore."  He  was  made  Lord  Salisbury's 
Secretary  for  War,  in  1885,  and  aoon  aftemarda  he 
sncceedeid  Lord  Bandolph  Churchill  as  First  Lord  of 
the  neasury  and  leader  of  the  House.    He  had  wora 


N«w  Brttiata  PotUaaaet-OeoenL 
out  his  sti«Bgth  in  the  House,  and  was  about  to  be 
t«iaed  to  the  peerage  when  death  orertook  him. 
Mr.  Goechen.  it  was  said,  desired  to  succeed  Mr, 
Smith  as  leader  cm  the  front  Tory  bench.  Mr.  Bal- 
four would  aeem  better  qualified  than  anybody  else 
if  hie  party  can  release  him  from  the  engroasing 
task  erf  ruling  Ireland.  I>ird  Hartington  would  be 
welcomed  by  the  Tories  if  he  would  consent  to  enter 
the  Cabinet.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  might  possi- 
bly be  selected  as  a  compromise :  but  for  a  perma- 
nent choice  Mr.  Balfour  is  anqueeti<Hiably  Lord 
Salisbury's  fiiTorile. 

In  Ireland  during  the  month  preyions  to 
rt^a.  ^-  P»™*U"s  death  the  only  event  of  im- 
portance had  been  journalistic.  Young 
Mr.  Dnrrer  Gny — he  is  said  to  be  only  one-aud- 
twenty — had  succeeded  at  last  in  making  up  his 
mind  on  the  Texed  qiKBtion  of  Mr.  I^melL  Aa  a 
consequence  the  Ftreman't  Journal  ceaaed  to  advo- 
cate the  claims  of  the  fallen  chief,  and  Mr.  Paraell's 
caricaturists  in  United  Irtland  exhausted  their  bit- 
terness in  caricaturing  Mr.  Giay  as  if  be  were  aa 
infant  of  twelve  months.  Considering  that  Mr.  Par- 
nell  fooght  and  won  the  battle  of  the  Land  League 
la^jely  by  utilieiog  the  real  and  energy  of  young 
men.  this  kind  of  satire  was  very  hannless.  The 
only  gleam  of  hope  that  was  relieiing  the  glotun  of 
the  T^mellite  boriBoo  had  come  from  the  attempt — 
the  gallant  but  futile  attempt— of  Mr.  Jdba  O'Leary 
to  ciinstitute  a  Young  Ireland  League,  which,  to 
judge  by  the  speeches  at  the  preliminanr  ct^ven- 
titwt.  was  to  be  mainly  directed  against  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  leaders  of  the  Irish  Home  Rulers  had 
thrown  away  the  si-abbard  and  had  now  proclaimed 
their  detemii nation  to  do  their  best  to  drive  every 


Pamellite  out  of  Parliament,  They  announced  at 
the  mid-monthly  meeting  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion that  they  had  formally  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  evicted  tenants,  and  that  a  convention  would  be 
held  in  every  county  to  raise  funds  for  the  evicted 
and  to  prepare  for  the  general  election.  They  were 
further  to  aj^teal  to  Irishmen  all  round  the  world 
for  help. 

Such  was  the  situation  when  the  startling 
*'-,jJJ2*"'*  news  of  Mr.  Paruell's  death  was  cabled 

to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
On  the  closing  day  of  September  the  English  edi- 
tor of  the  Review  of  Rktiews  penned  the  following 
sentences,  which  reached  New  York  by  mail  on  the 
same  day  (Oct.  4)  that  brought  the  announcement 
of  the  Irish  leader's  sudden  demise.  The  sentences 
have  a  curious  significance  in  view  of  the  event 
(hat  followed  bo  closely : 

"The  Irish  leaders  may  get  [financial]  help  on  one 
CMkdition.  and  on  one  condition  only.  American 
monej'  will  Bow  again  the  day  after  the  Irish  are 
re-umied,  that  is  to  say,  after  Mr.  Pamell  disap- 
pears. He  has  been  the  Balmaceda  of  Home  Rule : 
and.  althou^  no  one  would  suggest  suicide,  his 
reeignaticHi  is  the  only  service  he  can  now  render  to 
his  country, " 

Mr.  Pamell.  like  Balmaceda,  has  indeed  disap- 
peared.     Be  is  no  longer  a  stumbling-block.     There 
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oon  remain  no  eicnse,  in  the  judgment  of  an  onlook- 
iog  world,  for  a  perpetuation  of  the  split  in  the  Irieli 
party.  That  aplit  had  to  do  solely  with  Mr.  Par- 
nell's  claim  to  leadership.  It  will  be  difficult,  for 
a  time,  to  reconcile  and  unite  men  who  have  for 
nearly  a  year  fought  each  other  eo  savagely.  Bat 
Irish  patriotiam  will  assert  itself,  and  will  be  obeyed. 
No  such  leader  as  Mr.  Pamel)  can  be  found  again. 
Fortmiattily,  the  Irish  party  has  outgrown  the  neces- 
sity for  such  absolutism  as  he  exercised ;  for  cer. 
tainly  it  has  no  man  capable  of  exercising  it.  Mr. 
Pamell's  great  career  was  ended  witli  his  triumph- 
ant victory,  before  the  special  commission,  over  the 
foul  charges  of  the  London  Time».  With  patient, 
constructive  statesmanship  he  had  placed  the  politi- 
cal aspirations  of  Ireland  upon  a  safe  and  laudable 
constitutional  basis  and  had  made  the  whole  world 
reiipect  them.  Before  his  day  the  Home  Rule  movb- 
ment  liad  been  revolutionary  and  secessionist  in 
its  spirit.  He  reduced  it  to  the  position  of  a  legiti- 
mate and  patriotic  program  of  United  Kiogdom 
domestic  policy.  His  work  had,  as  early  as  1885, 
made  Home  Rule  inevitable,  and  merely  a  question 
of  time.  His  great  place  in  history  is  unassailable. 
The  last  chapters  in  his  career  were  most  lament- 
able, and  bitterly  he  was  made  to  suSer  for  miecoD- 
doct  that  fearfully  injured  the  cause  to  which  his 
life  was  devoted,  while  it  will  have  left  an  indelible 
stain  upon  his  otherwise  spkndid  record.  But  the 
great  public  services  he  rendered  are  what  will  chiefly 
be  remembered. 


The  month  has  been  one  unusually  mem- 
',  orable  for  the  number  of  noted  men  whose 
™"™'-  unexpected  deaths  it  has  witnessed.  The 
suicides  of  Baimaceda  and  Boulanger,  both  utterly 
defeated  and  wholly  disheartened,  gave  strangely 
tragical  endings  to  careers  so  bold  and  adventurous 
tliat  our  generation  has  few  to  place  beside  them. 
The  death  of  Pamell — like  Baimaceda  a  most 
intrepid  leader,  against  whom  the  odds  had  gone 
quite  hopelessly — was  at  first  reported  as  a  suicide. 
But  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  it.  These  three 
men,  at  their  best,  were  possessed  of  enormous 
power.  Each  had  rare  opportunities  for  patriotic 
service.  Every  one  of  them  at  length  lost  power  and 
reputation  while  selliahlyand  desperately  seeking  to 
gain  or  maintain  arbitrary  authority.  Three  years 
ago  Boulanger  was  personally  tlie  most  potent  man 
in  France,  and  Europe  narrowly  escaped  general  war 
precipitated  by  him.  Balmaceda's  great  qualities 
have  been  too  little  appreciated  in  this  country  and 
Europe.  Elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Rkview 
will  be  found  more  extended  sketchee  of  these  three 
"  fallen  leaders. " 

"  People  talk  sometimes, "  aaid  Sir  Robert 
*mf^   Morier,  in  the  course  of  one  of  those  bril- 
liantly   eloquent    improvisations    which 
give  Buch  a  charm  to  his  conversation,  "people  talk 
sometimea  as  if  stupidity  were  a  dead,  inert  thing, 
powerful  only  by  ris  inertia.     Never  was  there  a 


greater  mistake.  Stupidity  is  one  of  the  most  hide- 
ously alive  of  things.  It  may  have  been  dead  once, 
but  nowadays  it  is,  as  it  were,  possessed  by  a  demon 
of  restless  energy,  and  it  roams  feverishly  up  and 
down  the  world,  seeking  with  the  most  diabolical 
ingenuity  what  mischief  it  may  do. "  Of  that  hide- 
ous phenomenon  of  a  Stupidity  possessed  of  a  devil, 
there  have  been  last  month  illustrations  enough  and 
to  spare.  Seldom  have  there  been  hatched  in  so 
short  a  space  of  time  so  large  a  brood  of  fatuous 
absurdities.  Their  parentage  is  not  doubtful,  nor 
their  source  obscure.    Tiiey  are  the  natural  offspring 


of  the  hallucination  under  which  the  French  Dation 
seems  to  have  temporarily  passed.  Having  given 
themselvee  up  to  believe  the  supremely  incredible 
thing  that  the  Czar,  the  peacemaker  of  Europe,  is 
about  to  help  them  to  make  war  on  the  power  with 
which  he  is  most  anxious  to  keep  on  friendly 
terms,  it  is  not  difficult  for  them  to  swallow  any 
absurdity.  Hence  the  French  press  has  last  month 
literally  teemed  with  the  most  fantastic  inventions. 
Now  the  Russian  vodki  may,  indeed,  have  gone  to 
the  head  of  the  Gaul ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why 
sober,  sensible  people  outside  Paris  should  regard 
the  illusions  of  Cronstadt  and  Portsmouth  as  other 
than  tlie  hallucination  of  a  highly  intoxicated  brain. 
For  instance,  editors  nut  in  lunatic  asylums  were 
not  ashamed  to  print,  among  other  it«ms  of  intelli- 
gence, the  startling  intelligence  that  the  Russian 
and  French  consuls -general  at  Cairo  had  received 
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instructions  to  present  an  ultimatum  to  England 
demanding  the  immediate  evacuation  of  Egypt ;  and 
then»  as  if  in  order  to  show  the  impartiality  of  their 
lunatic  minds,  they  balanced  this  with  the  equally 
farcical  story  that  England  had  already  begim  to 
make  war  on  Turkey  by  invading  and  annexing  the 
island  of  Mitylene.  Here,  surely,  we  have  stupidity 
imder  diabolical  obsession  in  ite  highest  manifesta- 
tion. The  hall  porters  in  Downing  Street  in  a  fit  of 
delirium  tremens  could  not  have  invented  more 
ghastly  nonsense,  which  was,  nevertheless,  tele- 
graphed all  over  Europe  at  the  cost  of  hundreds  if 
not  thousand  of  pounds,  and  commented  upon  in 
himdreds  of  leading  articles.  France  seems  to  be 
temporarily  out  of  her  mind,  and  that,  perhaps,  is 
the  reason  why  these  vagaries  of  a  disordered  imag- 
ination are  printed  in  other  than  Parisian  news- 
papers. Every  one  with  a  grain  of  common  sense 
could  see  at  a  glance  that  they  were  the  veriest  non- 
sense. But  if  the  French  were  to  announce  that  a 
German  gunboat  had  annexed  the  United  States, 
or  that  an  Italian  bicyclist  had  taken  Constanti- 
nople, it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  treat  the 
announcements  seriously  and  discuss  them  as  possi- 
bilities. 

French  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  announced,  had  prepared 
Pfiantaams  a  plan  for  seizing  Constantinople,  the 
of  m  Month,  ii^ans  had  wantonly  outraged  the  French 
flag  at  Salonica,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  had  blus- 
tered out  threats  of  war,  and  so  forth  and  so  forth. 
These  are  all  lies,  sheer,  downright,  unadulterated 
falsehoods,  without  even  the  shadow  of  truth  to 
justify  their  circulation.  Yet  they  have  produced  a 
temporary  sense  of  unrest  and  of  danger.  The  stock 
exchanges  have  been  affected — ^possibly  the  primary 
reason  why  these  stories  were  invented — and  a  gen- 
eral impression  has  been  produced  exactly  contrary 
to  that  which  the  actual  fact  justified.  That  is  the 
result  of  what  the  old  Hebrews  called  filling  your 
belly  with  the  east  wind.  The  Russo-French  alli- 
ance, so  far  as  such  a  phantasmal  understanding  can 
be  called  an  alliance,  which  has  so  entirely  upset 
the  mental  equilibrium  of  our  excitable  neighbors, 
is  not  a  thing  thac  increases  France's  capacity  for 
realizing  her  longing  for  revenge.  It  has  been 
formed,  or  rather  its  semblance  has  been  permitted, 
in  order  the  more  effectively  to  prevent  any  breach 
of  the  peace  in  Europe.  Tlie  French  have  practi- 
cally placed  themselves  in  the  hands  of  the  Czar. 
He  has  given  them  no  pledges;  he  has  promised 
them  nothing.  But  they  have  deluded  themselves 
into  such  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  this  alliance  that 
they  will  find  it  difficult  to  move  a  step  without  the 
leave  of  Alexander  III.  And  so  long  as  Alexander 
III.  lives  no  better  arrangement  could  be  desired  for 
the  general  peace.  Henceforth  no  gun  can  be  fired 
in  Europe  except  by  permission  of  two  men,  the 
Kaiser  and  the  Czar,  both  of  whom,  alike  by  inter- 
est and  conviction,  are  passionate  for  peace.  Yet 
the  existence  of  great  armies  and  the  cherishing 
of  national  prejudices  are  always  a  menace. 


Russia  and  "^^  wiseacres  who  talk  about  Russian 
ths       descents  upon  Constantinople  do  not  know 

Dardaneiiea.  the  A  B  C  of  Russian  policy.  If  any  one 
would  but  for  a  moment  imagine  himself  in  Russia's 
place,  he  would  see  that  whether  Russia's  ultimate 
object  is  conquest  or  pacific  development,  it  must 
suit  her  much  better  to  have  the  Sultan  as  her  hall- 
porter,  rather  than  to  have  to  face  all  the  risks  of 
ejecting  him,  merely  in  order  to  have  to  do  herself 
what  he  can  do  for  her  much  more  cheaply  and 
effectively.  The  recent  discussion,  which  ended  in 
the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  Russia  to  despatch 
steamers  with  troops  and  prisoners  from  the  Black 
Sea  through  the  Bosphorus  to  her  stations-  in  the 
Pacific,  indicates  plainly  enough  the  natural  line  of 
Russian  policy.  Does  any  human  being  imagine  for 
a  moment  that  if  Englishmen,  instead  of  Russians, 


held  Odessa  and  Sebastopol  any  human  power  would 
prevent  them  from  sending  their  Indian  relief 
through  the  Bosphorus?  That  narrow  water-way 
through  the  Turkish  capital  may  be  rightly  closed  to 
ironclads  which  are  fioating  fortresses,  but  it  is  mon- 
strous to  strain  that  interdict  so  far  as  to  forbid  the 
egress  of  Russian  transports.  The  Sultan  has  agreed 
to  allow  the  Russians  to  forward  a  certain  fixed  num- 
ber of  soldiers  through  the  Dardanelles,  to  and  from 
Eastern  Asia,  and  as  this  is  nothing  more  than  we 
should  have  to  insist  upon  if  we  had  been  in  Russia's 
shoes,  there  is  no  need  to  make  such  a  pother  about 
this  **  concession.  ^  If  it  has  pleased  the  Russians, 
that  is  not  an  evil ;  for  it  is  always  well  to  please  a 
neighbor  and  an  ally  when  it  can  be  done  without 
injiu-ing  yourself.  But  if  the  French  imagine  that 
it  helps  them  a  hundredth  part  of  an  inch  nearer  to 
the  objects  of  their  policy  on  the  Rhine  and  the 
Nile,  they  are  deluded  indeed.  Russia's  permanent 
access  to  the  Bosphorus  nmst  be  considered  as  hence- 
forth a  matter  of  course. 
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taaland  ^'''^'''^^  wanto  to  get  the  English  out  of 
and  Egypt.  It  is  a  curious  way  of  attAining 
^'*'"'  tliat  end  to  afford  a  fresh  illuatratiou  of 
the  ext«nt  to  which  tlie  Sultan  is  a  mere  puppet  in 
the  hands  of  the  Czar.  The  more  power  Ruaaia  has 
at  Constant inople,  the  less  chance  there  is  of  weak- 
ening England's  hold  upon  Egypt.  That  surely  is 
as  plain  as  the  nose  upon  one's  face.  The  English 
have  not  annexed  E^pt,  and  do  not  intend  to 
annex  Egypt,  neither  has  Russia  seized  Constanti- 
nople ,  but  just  as  England  has  put  the  Khedive  into 
her  pocket,  so  the  Sultan  n-ill  go  into  the  pocket  of 
Russia.  Russia  has  no  need  to  trouble  to  occupy 
OoDstantinople.  The  Sultan  every  year  gravitates 
steadily  to  ttie  position  of  mere  agent  and  factotum 
of  the  Czar.  All  that  Russia  has  to  do  is  to  allow 
the  natural  forces  to  operate  unchecked,  and  ere 
long  the  Suitau  will  be  neither  more  nor  tees  than  a 
Russian  agent  in  a  fez.  The  more  clearly  the  Brit- 
ish public  recognizee  that,  the  lees  chance  there  is 
of  any  evacuation  of  Egypt.  This  has  always  been 
admitted  in  the  frankest  way  by  the  Czars.  Even 
Nicholas  recognized  that  England  in  E^pt  was  the 
natural  and  proper  counterpoise  to  Russian  domi- 
nance on  the  Bosphorus. 

TH  FvtMrt  "^^  scare  about  the  alleged  British  occupa- 
of        tion  of  Hitylene  is  useful  from  one  point 

MltvUM.  ^f  ^jg^  ^  British  gunboat  exercising 
its  crew  landed  a  fraction  of  a  ship's  company  for 
land  drill  on  the  small  island  of  Sigri,  and  in  a  few 
houre  took  them  on  board  again.  That  was  the  in- 
floiteeimal  grain  of  truth  upon  which  so  gigantic  a 
superstructure  of  Action  was  erected.  Nevertheless, 
the  incident  may  serve  a  good  purpose  if  it  reminds 
Europe  tlmt  should  Constantinople  ever  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  Czar,  not  a  shot  will  be  fired  by  Britain 
to  prevent  it.  The  British  have  at  last  emancipated 
themselves  pretty  completely  from  the  superstition 
that  the  occupancy  of  the  waterway  into  the  eul  de  sac 
of  the  Euxine  is  a  matter  of  supreme  imporcance  to 
them.  If  Russia  occupied  Constantinople,  they  might 
occupy  Mitylene,  and  strengthen  their  hold  on 
Egypt.  Beyond  that  they  should  not  go.  It  is  an 
open  question  whether  it  would  not  be  worth  while 
even  going  as  far  as  to  occupy  Hitylene.  But  as  no 
serious  objection  would  be  taken  by  Russia  to  such 
a  compromise,  it  might  be  the  easiest  way  out  of 
the  difficulty. 

Tut  Sultan  "^^  ''^'  *^  Kiamil  I^ha,  the  lat«  grand 
ma  nit  vizier,  and  the  appointment  of  Djevad 
S"""  '^''•'*pasha  as  his  successor,  need  not  concern 
the  ouUide  world  very  much.  The  wonder  is  not 
that  Kiamil  has  fallen,  but  that  he  kept  his  place  so 
long.  The  Sultan  is  supreme,  and  whenever  the 
Sultan  gets  in  a  particularly  tight  place,  he  natur- 
ally  changes  his  grand  vizier.  At  present  he  is 
worried  about  the  insurrection  in  Yemen,  where  the 
Arabs  refused  to  be  pacified,  despite  all  the  tele- 
grams announcing  their  complete  subjugation,  and 
he  is  not  particularly  pleased  about  the  position  of 


aSairs  in  Egypt.     Moreover.  Kiamil  Is  said  to  have 
lent  Prince  Mohamed  Resched  Effendi,  the  Sultan's 
brother,    who  is  heir  presumptive,   a  considerable 
sum    of   money    unknown    to   the  Sultan.      Abdul 
Hamid,  who  is  timid  and  suspicious,  was  probably 
easily  persuaded  that  he  had  better  replace  his  sep- 
tuagenarian Arab  by  a  Turk  who  had  not  completed 
his  fiftieth  year.     Whether  it  is  Kiamil  or  Djevad 
who    executes    the   orders   from   the   palace,    these 
orders  will  still  be 
issued  by  Abdul 
Hamid,    who   will 
of  necessity  gravi- 
tat«  more  and  more 
toward  Russia,  who 
can  either  help  or 
harm     him     more 
than  any  other  pow- 
er.     This  view  is 
doubtless  very  dis- 


land ;  but  its  sound  -  ) 

ness     is     obvious. 

The    Porte     can 

henceforth   but  be 

growingly  defer-  djkvad  pasba, 

ential  to  Russia.  New  amnd  Viiler  ot  TurltBj 

The  really  important  question  is,  what 
Kalnraim  y,g  Kaiser  and  the  Czar  are  thinking. 
Oior.  ,j^^  Czar  has  been  spending  his  annual 
holiday  at  Fredensburg,  and,  according  to  the 
European  gossip,  has  been  thinking  out  the  best 
way  to  show  that  his  idea  of  the  Cronstodt  demon- 
stration was  not  to  encourage  dreams  of  war.  but 
te  establish  a  new  security  for  peace.  Called  home 
by  tl)e  sudden  death  of  the  Qrand  Duchess  Paul, 
he  seized  the  opportunity  ot  meeting  the  Kaiser 
at  Berlin.  The  Kaiser  has  been  more  outspoken, 
and  it  is  everywhere  reported  that  he  has  expressed 
himself  in  the  friendliest  fashion  to  his  German 
neighbors.  He  has  been  visiting  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  at  the  Austrian  manceuvree.  and  he  has 
been  witnessing  the  military  manoeuvres  in  Bavaria. 
At  Erfurt  he  made  a  characteristic  speech,  blurred 
with  a  somewhat  unworthy  sneer  at  Napoleon  as  a 
parvenu,  which  somewhat  irritated  the  French  ;  but 
be  at  the  same  time  relaxed  the  irksome  passport 
regulations  to  Elsass-Lothringen,  and  at  the  dinner 
table  is  reported  to  have  declared,  witb  much 
emphasis,  that  even  if  he  knew  a  neighboring  power 
were  meditating  war  he  would  not  take  the  respon- 
siblity  of  anticipating  attack.  If  even  he  could 
gain  an  additional  month  of  peace  he  would  take  it, 
believing  that  the  advantages  of  forestalling  your 
enemy  in  the  present  condition  of  Europe  would  not 
be  worth  the  sacrifice  of  a  month  of  peace.  He 
would  prefer  to  trust  in  Providence,  and  leave  the 
responsibility  of  making  war  to  be  taken  by  the 
oth<-r.  He  is  entirely  of  Lord  Derby'sopinion,  "If 
war  must  come  sooner  or  later,  for  heaven's  sake 
let  it  come  later." 
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reudesvous  at  alL  Mr.  Anxdd 
Forster,  whwe  admirable  "Cit- 
izen Reader  "  should  be  a  text- 
book in  every  English  school, 
and  who  has  rendered  j-eoman'B 
service  to  the  countrf  bjr  the 
alann  which  he  raiaed  seven 
yeaiB  ago  about  the  navy,  de- 
clares in  the  London  Tima  that 
he  never  yet  witnessed  so  unsat 
isf actory  and  humiliating  a  dis- 
play as  that  presented  by  the 
First  Army  Corps.  This  is  no 
fault  of  the  officers  or  of  the 
men,  but  of  the  system,  which 
he  declares  he  can  prove  has 
utterly  broken  down.     Says  Mr. 

"Our  cavalry  are  without 
hoises,  our  artillery  without 
guns  or  train,  oar  infantry  bat- 
talions are,  I  firmly  believe,  be- 
coming worse  every  year.  The 
militia  is  a  patent  and  recog- 
nized fraud,  while  the  yeomunry 
has  ceased  to  exist  as  a  military 

,  Seeing  that  England  spends 
'  nearly  1100,000.000  a  year  upon 
a.  force  which  is  thus  declued 
to  be  a  worse  than  useless  sham, 
how  would  it  be  to  cut  down  the 
army  estimates  by  one  half,  and 
spend  the  sum  thus  rescued  from 
waste  in  supplying  every 
crowded  Babylon  in  the  land 
with  sufficient  open  spaces  and 
playgrounds  to  give  cititena  a 
chance  of  growing  up  healthy 
enough  to  serve  as  soldiers  when 
England  develops  a  war  office 
capable  of  organizing  an  army  T 
GEN  SIR  BVBLTN  WOOD  "^^  propositioo  is  woith  talik- 

Ot  the  Brlli-h  Anny.      '  ""K  *'^"*'  *'  '«»"»- 

rMCOTirfy(/oJr^'"'^T  manreuvres  have  been  the  order  JtaFrmeh  "What  do  you  think  of  the  Franco- Rus- 

oftht      of  the  day.     In  Germany,  in  Thurineia.  aiI?£^rfJ!(  8'*°  Alliance t"  said  an  interviewer  to 

*'"'** '"""'60.000  soldiers  were  in  the  field,  audit  Cvitat.     Signor  Crispi,  to  which  the  Prime  M  in- 

was  noticed  that  although  the  firing  was  incessant,  ister  eententiously  replied.  "  'Much  ado  about  noth- 

the  atmosphere  remained  perfectly   clear.     In   the  iug- '   mere  rhetoric   and   champagne. "     Herr   Ber- 

next  war,  thanks  to  smokeless  powder,  there  will  lepsch,    who  presided  over  the  Labor  Congress  in 

be  no  more  smoke  than  there  was  at  the  battle  of  Berlin,  has  also  declared  his  satisfaction  with^the 

HaHtiogH.     England  also  has  been  having  her  ma-  pmspects  of  peace,     Signor  Rudini  is  equally  conti- 

nieuvres    in    southeastern     Hants.       General    Sir  dent  there  will  be  no  war.    Only  in  France  there  is 

Evelyn  Wood  was  in  command,  and  although  the  commotion,  and  feverish  hopes  of  an  early  reAlisa- 

officeni    were   zealous   and   the   men   obedient,   the  tion   of  their  aggresBive  designs.     So  incapable  are 

n-)>orts  from  day  to  day  do  not  tend  to  reassure  the  some  Parisians  of  displaying  the  calm  of  conscious 

cnimtry   as  to   the  efficiency  of   its  second  line  of  strength,   that   1100  men  had  to  be  arrested  in  the 

defence.     The  proportion  of  men  who  fell  out  in  the  streete  before  "  Lnhengrin"  could  be  performed  at  the 

march  was  excessive,  and  it  was  asserted  that  if  Opera  House.     They  deemed  it  patriotic  and  seemly 

the   majority   of   the  troops   had   been  set  a  heavy  to  avenge  Sedan  by  hooting  the  music  of  a  German 

marching  order  they  would  never  have  reached  the  composer.     Russia  benefits  because  her  new  loan  has 
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been  taken  up  in  Faifs.  It  was  also  received  eimul- 
taneouslj  in  Berlin ;  but  when  France  awakes 
from  her  tiallucination  she  is  not  likely  to  be  more 
tranquilly  content  than  she  has  been  hitherto.  The 
chief  domestic  event  in  France  has  been  military. 
President  Camot  has  been  reviewing  100.000  French 
troops  in  the  Champagne  country.  The  French  sol- 
diers marched  well,  and  the  President  declared  that 
"  the  army  has  once  more  shown  what  France  may 
expect  from  it."  and  the  country,  which  followed 
the  manoeuvres  with  "passion&te  intereet,"  has  felt 
somewliat  reassured  by  reading  the  reports  of  the 
correspondents,  whose  im^inations  were  evidently 
impressed  by  the  "human  wall,  2000  yards  front 
and  750  deep,"  which  was  drawD  up  upon  the  pa- 
rade ground  at  Vitry.  President  Camot  did  his 
work  well.  The  Bishop  of  Chalons  hailed  him  as 
the  "  Pacifier  of  Consciences  "  in  allusion  to  the  un- 
derstanding with  Rome,and  the  workmen  at  Rheima 
saluted  him  as  the  first  worker  of  France.  He  made 
half  a  dozen  speeches  and  achieved  the  almost  im- 
possible  task  of  satisfying  French  patriotic  fervor 
without  occasioning  an  alarm  abroad.  M.Ribotand 
General  Caprivi  have  both  made  pacific  speeches, 
and  so  far  as  the  statesmen  are  concerned,  peace 
seems  more  secure  than  before. 

The  news  from  China  grows  more  and 
'^/B  cJiiBtt*  more  disquieting.    At  the  beginning  of 

September  the  riotous  anti-foreign  move- 
ment, which  bad  coat  so  many  valuable  Uvea  at 
Waha  and  other  towns  in  tiie  Yang-tse-Kiang 
valley,  burst  out  afresh  at  Ichang,  a  thousand  miles 
up  the  great  river,  beyond  which  Bt«amer8  do  not 
ply.  All  the  property  of  the  English  and  foreign 
merchants  have  been  destroyed  by  an  organized 
outbreak  of  Hunan  soldiers.  The  telegnuna  seem  to 
point  to  a  probable  general  rising  along  the  TangCre, 
directed  against  all  foreigners,  but  sfiecially  against 
the  missionaries.  The  country  is  dotted  with  mis- 
sionaries, every  treaty  port  contains  some  merchants ; 
if  the  thousand  miles  of  valley  blaze  up  in  fanatical 
savagery,  the  Emperor  of  Cliina  may  have  urgent 
need  to  secure  another  Gordon  to  rescue  him  from 
another  T'aiping  rebellion.  Rumors  assert  that  the 
insurrectionary  movement  is  fomented  by  the  Em- 
peror's mother,  and  that  Li  Hung  Chang  is  also 
hoping  to  gain  an  advantage  by  fishing  in  troubled 
waters.  The  two  theories,  apparently  conflicting, 
that  the  anti-European  movement  is  at  once  investi- 
gated by  the  government  and  set  on  foot  by  a  party 
which  only  usee  hostility  to  foreignere  as  a  pretext 
to  mark  its  designs  against  the  dynasty,  may  bo 
reconciled  if  we  suppose  that  the  government  sees 
some  advantage  in  secretly  favoring  a  movement 
nihich.  although  ultimately  aimed  at  the  dynasty, 
may,  in  the  mean  time,  help  the  dynasty  against 
the  foreigner.  The  Chinese  are  adepts  in  the  art  of 
facing  both  ways,  and  it  may  be  that,  in  the  Yung 
Tze  valley,  the  spur  invidiously  applied  provokes 
the  caper  which  it  seems  to  chide.  It  is  very  seri- 
ous  business,  however.     Gunboatt  nrr>  nlreudy  in  ac- 


tion, troops  are  being  despatched  to  protect  life  and 
property,  and  many  things  are  more  impnri>able 
than  the  temporary  establishment  of  a  European- 
American  naval  protecloiate  of  the  Chinese  treaty 


"Can't  mana^  bim.  eht  Tben  you'd  better  tie  b[iii  up  or 
muizle  htm,  or  we'll  know  the  reason  why."— Juijy,  8e[^ 
temberi,  1881. 

ports — until  such  time  as  the  new  Gordon,  whoever 
he  may  be,  makes  the  Chinese  Emperor  once  more 
to  be  master  in  his  own  house. 

TiitCiiintM  "^^  curious  consequence  of  the  present 
BBii  tiie  agitation  against  the  Europeans  is,  that 
*'*"'""""*■  the  Chinese  government  itself  has  been 
compelled  to  vindicate  the  character  of  the  Chris- 
tian missionaries.  The  anti-foreign  placards  ac- 
cuse the  Christians  of  immorality,  dishonesty,  and 
murder.  The  favorite  charge  is  that  women  are 
procured  to  at»duct  children,  whose  eyes  and  intes- 
tines are  taken  out,  and  whose  heart  and  kidnevs 
are  cut  off.  This  extraordinary  accusation,  which 
implies  that  the  devoted  missionaries  of  the  Cress 
are  mere  variants  upon  Jack  the  Ripper,  has  had 
one  good  result.  It  has  elicited  from  the  Tsung-li- 
Yamen  a  direct  declaration,  embodied  on  the  official 
memorial  to  the  Emperor,  that  the  missionaries  are 
an  element  of  good  in  the  land  and  not  of  evil. 
Tl)i8  is  the  formal  fiudiug  of  tlie  Imperial  Ministry, 
who,  as  usual,  style  themselves  "the  memorialists," 

The  memorialists  find  that  the  religion  of  the 
great  West  persuades  people  to  follow  tlie  paths  of 
virtue.     It  has  been  propagat^'d  iu  all  the  western 
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countries  for  many  years.  The  hospitals  for  the 
sick  and  asylums  for  infants  are  all  good  works.  Of 
late  years  in  all  places  in  the  different  provinces 
visited  by  calamities  there  were  many  missionaries 
who  contributed  large  sums,  and  helped  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  the  people.  Their  love  to  do  good 
and  their  generosity  in  giving  are  certainly  com- 
mendable. 

On  the  strength  of  this  memorial  the  Emperor 
issued  an  edict  which  favors  the  propagation  of  the 
Christian  faith  more  than  any  previous  edict  that 
has  been  issued  for  the  Chinese  throne.  It  is  earn- 
estly to  be  hoped  that  the  Chinese  government  may 
be  able  to  maintain  order.  No  policy  could  be  more 
fatuous  on  the  part  of  outside  government  than  to 
adopt  any  course  that  would  weaken  that  of  China 
in  its  exercise  of  authority  over  its  own  people. 

Mr.  Cecil    Rhodes,     Premier    of    South 
^//ofri!^  Africa,  who  last  month  visited  Natal,  is 

studying  the  question  of  the  franchise. 
Next  session  the  Cape  Parliament  will  be  engrossed 
with  this  burning  question,  What  is  to  be  done 
with  the  black  electorate?  The  British  movement 
in  favor  of  **one  man  one  vote"  does  not  prevail  in 
South  Africa.  There  the  tendency  is  the  other  way. 
Like  the  Melbourne  farmers  who  carried,  the  other 
day,  a  resolution  in  favor  of  giving  an  elector  one 
vote  for  manhood  and  another  for  property,  if  he 
has  any,  Mr.  Hofmeyer,  of  South  Africa,  would  give 
his  Dutch  supporters  a  multiple  vote — education 
and  land-owning  being  regarded  as  affording  a  fair 
claim  for  extra  votes.  As  a  rule,  educated  and 
land-owning  classes  have  succeeded  in  getting  their 
own  way.  vote  or  no  vote.  The  instinct  of  democ- 
racy is  in  favor  of  making  all  men  and  women 
equal  at  the  polling  booth,  leaving  those  who  have 
most  land,  or  wealth,  or  culture,  a  free  field  to 
influence  the  electorate  by  any  legitimate  means. 
In  the  Southern  States  the  chief  result  of  enfran- 
chising the  negro  has  been  to  increase  the  voting 
power  of  his  old  master  in  Congress — the  last  result 
the  stalwart  Republicans  contemplated  when  they 
enfranchised  him. 

Matters  '^®  shearing  agreement  arrived  at  by 
in  the  shearers  and  squatters  of  Sydney  has 
AustraittBia,  ^j^^jj  accepted  by  the  unionists  of  Victoria 
and  Queensland.  The  difficulty  is  therefore  at  an 
end.  According  to  the  satirist  of  the  Sydney  Bvlle- 
tin  the  victory  has  been  altogether  on  the  side  of 
the  squatters;  but  impartial  justice  would  hardly 
admit  this  cartoon  as  evidence  as  to  the  result.  Sir 
Samuel  Griffiths  has  brought  forth  a  bill  dividing 
Queensland  into  three  home-ruled  provinces — 
North,  South,  and  Central ;  which  are,  however,  to 
have  power  to  levy  their  own  customs  duties,  sub- 
ject to  the  proviso  that  the  natural  products  of  the 
three  provinces  are  to  be  free  from  import  duties 
when  carried  from  one  province  to  the  other.  Mar- 
riage and  the  criminal  law,  and  many  other  mat- 
ters, are  reserved  for  "  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Provinces."    The  Victorian  Parliament  has  passed 


the  federation  bill,  with  the  omission  of  the  clause 
permitting  the  Senate  to  make  alterations  in  money 
bills.  The  New  Zealand  Senate  has  rejected  the 
bill  permitting  women  to  be  both  electors  and 
elected ;  and  Sir  George  Grey,  in  reply,  suggests  a 
legislative  chamber  composed  entirely  of  women, 
to  replace  the  Upper  House. 

After  several  years  of  calm,    there  are 
CBnUa?ABi€L  i^^i^^tions  that  Russian  generals  on  the 

Central  Asiatic  frontier  are  beginning 
once  more  to  feel  their  feet.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  most  mischief  that  will  result  from  the 
fiction  of  the  Russo- French  entente  will  be  felt  on 
the  border  line  between  the  Caspian  and  Thibet. 
The  Czar  may  be  as  pacific  as  he  pleases,  but  his  ' 
prancing  pro-consuls  in  Central  Asia  can  hardly 
fail  to  feel  encouraged  to  play  tricks  by  the  exhil- 
aration of  the  French  champagne.  Hence  it  is  not 
surprising  to  hear  of  Russian  exploring  parties  in 
the  Pamir,  of  the  Afghan  Ameer  having  decided  to 
open  Afghanistan  to  free  commercial  intercourse 
with  Russia,  and  even  of  a  Russian  protectorate  of 
Persia.  Russia  and  Persia,  it  is  reported,  have  all 
but  agreed  to  a  commercial  and  diplomatic  union, 
by  virtue  of  which  ot^er  powers  will  be  shut  out 
from  commercial  relations  with  Persia;  and  it  is 
further  reported  that  Persia's  diplomatic  business 
will  always  be  discharged  by  the  Russian  ambassa- 
dors. Tlie  story  is  not  very  credible ;  but,  of  course, 
Persia  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  Russia's 
pocket  already,  and  the  Czar  may  button  up  his 
pocket  at  any  time.  The  exclusive  commercial 
policy  of  Russia  will  have  the  effect  in  the  long 
run  of  making  every  commercial  nation  the  ally  of 
England — the  only  power  whose  conquests  always 
extend  the  area  of  neutral  trade. 

The  news  from  Southern  Russia  leaves  no 
M*/?CS/a!*  ^^^^*  as  to  the  appalling  nature  of  the 

catastrophe  which  has  befallen  the  unfor- 
tunate Muscovite  peasantry.  Owing  to  the  failure 
of  the  crops,  thirty-three  millions  of  Europeans  are 
in  actual  and  imminent  danger  of  perishing  out- 
right from  starvation.  We  are  familiar  with  such 
famines  in  India.  It  is  the  first  time  in  our  mem- 
ory that  a  Eiiropean  nation  has  been  confronted 
with  so  terrible  a  menace.  The  region  which  is 
smitten  with  death  used  to  be  the  granary  of 
Europe.  The  Russian  government  will  do,  and  is 
doing,  its  cumbrous  best,  but  millions  will  perish 
before  the  spring.  In  presence  of  so  colossal  a 
calamity  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  London  will  set  the 
civilized  world  an  example  of  the  sympathy  of 
human  brotherhood  by  raising  a  substantial  relief 
fund  for  the  perishing  millions  of  Southern  Russia. 
The  fund  itself  will  not  save  the  doomed  myriads. 
It  will  at  best  only  snatch  a  few  thousands  from  the 
grave.  But  it  will  be  a  brotherly  thing  that  will 
help  to  wipe  out  the  bitter  memories  of  evil  times 
when  mistaken  policy  and  imscrupulous  intrigue 
arrayed  against  each  other  the  nations  whose  amity 
is  the  indispensable  condition  of  Asiatic  peace. 
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n*  Haama-  Herewith  is  printed  a  portrait  of  the 
Klan  ioM  Crown  Prince  of  Roumania.  for  love  of 
Stery.  whom  Mile.  Vacftresco  has  nearl;  broken 
her  heart  Carmen  Sylva  neorlj  loBt  her  life  in 
f^iering  over  the  hapleHB  lovers,  and  for  some  little 
time  it  Beeined  as  if  the  correspondenla  were 
preparing  us  for  the  abdication  of  the  King  of 
Roumania.  "The  course  of  true  love  never  does 
run  smooth,"  but  it  seems  ae  if  it  were  destined  to 
play  the  very  mischief  with  the  politics  of  Eastern 
Europe.  Master  Cupid  has  sacrificed  the  heir  to 
the  Austrian  throne,  deposed  the  King  and  exiled 
the  Queen  of  Servia,  and  all  last  month  it  seemed 
as  if  he  might  bring  about  a  general  war  by  vacat- 
ing the  throne  of  Roumania,  It  was  announced 
that  a  match  had  just  been  arranged  between  the 
little  boy  King  of  Servia  and  Princess  Helene  of 
Monten^TO ;  but  this  also  seems  to  have  been 
marred  by  the  untoward  fate  which  seems  to  pre* 
side  over  the  marriages  of  the  princes  of  the  East 

While  in  the  East  millions  are  starving 
^**"J3Jj*  '"  for  want  of  rain,  English  crops  have  been 

spoiled  by  an  incessant  downpour  which 
has  made  a  shower-bath  of  the  summer.  In  Spain 
matters  have  been  far  worse.  An  unprecedented 
deluge  converted  the  rivers,  which  at  this  season 
are  often  mere  rivulets,  into  raging  torrents,  which 
inundated  the  valleys,  washed  away  the  railways, 
made  100,000  persona  homeless,  and  drowned  out- 
right nearly  a  thousand  persons  in  Consuegra  alone. 
The  devastation  caused  by  the  floods  in  the  valley 
of  the  Armaquillo,  where  the  mud-walled  houses 
dissolved  like  sugar  in  the  twenty  feet  of  water 
beneath  which  they  were  submerged,  struck  horror 
into  the  heart  of  the  Spanish  nation,  which  made 
itself  felt  as  far  as  New  York.    But  the  destruction 


TBI  CBOWH  PBIHOB  Or  BOUMAIOA. 

of  life  and  property  in  Spain  is  but  a  flea-bite  com 
pared  with  ttie  silent  horror  of  the  Russian  famine. 
We  are  such  creatures  of  the  senses  that  the  sensa- 
tional drowning  of  a  handful  of  men  in  dramatic 
circumstances  aSects  us  moK  than  the  wasting 
away  of  millions  in  the  agonies  of  starvation. 

Two  uttit  "^^^  Pope  has  received  the  flrat  contingent 
Strmnnabg  of  20,000  French  workingmen,  who,  un- 

itaftjp*  jjgj.  jjjg  leadership  of  Cardinal  Langen- 
ieux,  M,  Harmel,  and  the  Comte  de  Mun,  have 
enjoyed  a  pleasure  trip  to  Rome  with  the  comforting 
adjuncts  of  a  quasi -religious  pilgrimage.  To  them 
he  addressed  a  good  little  sermon,  in  which  he 
exhorted  them  to  be  diligent  and  docile,  and  to 
avoid  perverse  men,  especially  when,  as  Socialists, 
they  tiy  to  overthrow  social  order.  "On  your 
return  to  your  beautiful  country  say  that  the  heart 
of  the  Pope  is  ever  with  the  heavy-laden  and  the 
Buffering."  The  Comte  de  Mun  saluted  "the  great 
workman,  Leo  XIII.,"  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  government  will  take  due  note  of  the  Pope's 
declaration  that  "it  is  imperative  to  act  in  all 
directions  without  losing  precious  time  in  barren 
discussions."  Besides  thus  preaching  to  the  French 
workmen,  the  Pope  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Qerman  and  Austrian  bishops,  in  which  he  lifts  up 
his  voice  on  high  and  denounces  duelling.  Both 
divine  and  human  laws  forbid  "that  a  mau  should 
be  wounded  or  killed,  except  when  the  interest  of 
all  is  concerned,  or  it  is  done  in  necessaiy  defence. " 
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"The  savage  ciiatom  of  duelling,"  it  is  to  be  feared, 
will  surviTs  the  Pontilical  anathema,  which  is  but 
a  renewal  of  the  testimony  which  the  Church  has 
consiat«iitlj  borne  for  many  centuries  againat  this 
odd  survival  of  the  old  barbaric  custom  of  trial  by 
ordeal  of  battle. 

While  the  Pope  is  preaching,  the  work- 
^'^twoi^'" '°8'*'^'i  *■*  acting ;  and  in  England,  at 

least,  they  seem  likely  to  do  more  for 
themselvett  than  any  number  of  papal  encyclicals 
can  do  for  them.  At  the  Trade  Union  Ckmgreas  at 
Newcastle,  over  which  Mr.  Burt  presided — filling 
the  chair  in  a  fashioii  which  extorted  the  enthusi- 
antic  encomiums  of  his  opponents — a  resolution  was 
passed  urging  the  united  trades  of  the  country  to 
seize  every  opportunity  to  select,  nominate,  and 
return  Labor  representatives,  "independent  of  party 
politics."  The  last  phrase  was  added  as  an  amend- 
ment by  338  vot«8  to  206.  Its  significance  has  been 
emphasized  by  Mr.  Tillett's  acceptance  of  an  invita- 
tion to  contest  one  of  tlie  Bradford  seats  in  opposi- 
tion to  both  Liberals  and  Conservatives. 


to  be  seen  whether  this  attempt  to  form  a  strong 
and  vigorous  Labor  party  will  succeed.  What  seems 
more  certain  is  that  the  hope  of  holding  togetlier 
the  old  and  the  new  Unionists  in 
diminishing.    The  eight  hours'  legal  day 


numbered  the  men  of  the  old  school,  and  a  split  on 
the  question  of  the  reconstitntion  of  the  Congrew 
seems  not  unlikely. 

American  philanthropy  and  public  spirit 
'K/wMrt^  have  of  recent  years  taken  a  strong  turn 

in  the  direction  of  the  founding  of  uni- 
versities and  libraries.  University  progress  in  this 
country,  largely  owing  to  the  timeliness  of  noble 
private  benefactions,  has  been  of  the  most  brilliant 
character  in  the  past  decade,  and  the  dawn  of  the 
twentieth  century  promises  to  see  here  a  seriee  of 
great  educational  establishmentti  unequalled  else- 
where in  the  world,  even  in  Germany.  The  new 
university  year  has  opened  with  fine  promise  everj'- 
where  in  the  country.  The  most  conspicuous  event 
in  this  range  of  topics  has  been  the  opening  of  the 
Leland  Stanford,  Junior,  University,  near  Son  Fran- 
cisco. This  is  understood  to  be  tlie  most  generously 
endowed  institution  in  the  world.  The  property 
which  Senator  Stanford  has  bestowed  upon  it  is 
said  to  liave  a  prospective  value  of  $20,000,000.  Its 
president.  Dr. David  S.Jordan,  had  shown  his  rare 
fitness  for  such  a  task  in  his  successful  administra- 
tion of  the  State  University  of  Indiana,  The  nen 
university  will  t4>ach  ahnost  everything  imaginable. 
President  Jordan  has  shown  a  preference  in  making 
up  his  teaching  body  for  young  men  of  promise 
who  will  make  tlieir  reputation  in  the  new  environ- 
ment, rather  than  for  tlis  men  whose  attainments 
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sre  the  just  pride  of  older  universities.  Several 
hundred  etudeute  are  alreadjr  in  attendance,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  importance  of  the 
place  this  new  centre  of  learning  and  investigation 
will  soon  make  for  itself.  It  has  money  enough  to 
bu}r  everything  that  is  procurable  in  the  nature  of 
books  and  of  scieotiflc  appliances,  and  money  can 
be  relied  upon  also  to  aesemble  flnit-claas  profes- 
sorial talent.  Lovers  of  university  tradition  and 
exclusiveness  have  been  slow  to  admit  it,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  a  demonstrated  fact  that  plenty  of  money 
wisely  spent  can  nowadays  create  a  real  and  a  noble 
university  in  a  very  short  time.  Men  make  the 
university,  and  money  can  bring  men  together  at 


BBH&TOit  lelljuh)  BTAnroan. 


t  library  endowtnenla  that  Chicago  is  so 
fortunate  as  to  possess.  At  length  the  great  build- 
ing for  the  Newberry  library  is  under  way  in  North 
Chicago,  and  meanwhile  its  distinguished  libra- 
rian, Mr.  W.  F.  Poole,  is  making  constant  purchases 
of  rare  works.  The  Newberry's  endowment  is  in 
the  form  of  property  probably  worth  $5,000,000  or 
more.  Almost  as  lai^  is  the  sum  left  for  the 
endowment  of  the  Crerar  library  on  the  south  side. 


a  given  spot.  To  be  sure  there  are  other  ingredients, 
which  time  alone  can  render  perfect.  But  motey 
has  a  marvellous  power. 

ub  I  d  C'icHi^  further  iUustrates  the  immense 
Ltatnint  In  possibilities  of  money  in  creating  great 
Ciilcato  centres  of  instruction  and  knowledge. 
President  Haiper  is  rapidly  filling  up  the  roster  of 
a  strong  teaching  force  for  the  new  university  that 
Mr.'John  D.  Rockefeller's  princely  gifts,  supple- 
mented by  those  of  wealthy  Chicago  business  men, 
are  creating  on  thesouth-aide  boulevards.  The  North- 
western University  (at  Evanston),  with  added  re- 
sources  and  with  the  energetic  admin istratitMi  of 
a  new  president,  Mr.  Uenry  Wade  Rogers,  is  also  to 
play  a  large  part  in  the  new  educational  develop- 
ments at  Chicago.      Not   less   important  are   the 


Llbnului  of  Uw  Newbeny  Library,  Chicago. 
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The  free  public  libraiy  of  tiie  city  has  attaioed  great     up  a  noble  library,  and  has  long  provided  lecture 


DB.  and  its  exploitation  for  the  service  of 
tne  masaes  is  unequalled  elsewhere  in  the  country. 
Thus  Chicago's  facilities  for  education  and  learned 
rnaearuh  will  soon  have  become  world-famous. 


coursee,  music  and  art  schools,  and  otfaer  aids  to 
popular  culture.  More  recently,  the  bequests  of  the 
late  Johns  Hopkins  have  founded  the  univerBity 
which,  in  a  short  career  of  a  decade  and  a  half,  has 
become  more  famous  for  its  researches  and  original 
achievements  than  any  other  American  seat  of 
scholarship.  Johns  Hopkins  also  left  |3,500.000  for 
the  founding  of  a  great  hoepital,  which  is  deetined 
not  only  to  serve  the  community  of  Baltimore  but 
also  to  further  medical  and  surgical  knowledge. 
A  later  philanthropy  at  Baltimore  was  that  of  Mr. 
Enoch  Pratt,  who  in  1882  gave  |1. 000,000  for  a  free 
public  libTHTy,  the  municipality  guaranteeing  a  fixed 
annual  income  in  perpetuity  upon  the  endowment 
as  a  trust  fund.  Already  the  Pratt  Library  has 
grown  to  more  than  100, 000  volumes,  has  established 
eeveial  branches  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and 
is  an  agency  for  popular  education  that  is  exerting 
a  broad  and  salutary  influence.  And  what  business 
men  of  wealth  are  doing  for  Baltimore  and  Chicago 
ia  in  a  less  prominent  manner  being  done  in  many 
another  smaller  city  whose  good  fortune  it  is  to 
poesesa  one  or  more  public -spirited  millionaires. 
Ubrart  ^°'  example,  one  is  reminded  of  the  nn- 
"ngrHMln  merous  benefactions  of  Mr.  Carnegie  by 
etnrtii.  observing  the  announcement  that  the 
Pittsburg  aeesions  (second  week  in  October)  of  the 
National  Prison  Congress  were  held  in  the  Carnegie 


BOW.  HIMRT  W.   BAOE. 

Cornell  ia  a  magnificent  instance  of  the 
ftmrfaei/Mi.  "'P''*  C^ation  of  a  great  university  plant 

by  means  of  the  intelligent  expenditure 
of  a  philanthropist's  wealth.  Just  now  Cornell 
rejoices  in  acquisitions  that  are  the  gift  of  a  second 
benefactor,  whose  services  to  the  univeteity  bid  fair 
to  equal  those  of  its  founder.  Mr.  Henry  'W.  Sage 
has,  in  addition  to  the  Sage  college  for  women  and 
other  large  gifia  of  an  earlier  day,  just  now  bestowed 
upon  Cornell  a  magnificent  library  building,  together 
with  a  large  endowment  for  the  increase  of  the 
library.  The  formal  dedication  of  the  new  build- 
ing, which  is  entirely  completed,  occurred  on 
October  Tth.  Mr.  Sage  has  also  endowed  an  advanced 
special  school  of  philosophy  at  Cornell,  under  the 
deanship  of  Professor  Schurman.  Such  uses  of 
wealth  by  enlightened  American  business  men  are 
the  wonder  of  Europe,  as  their  brilliant  results  are 
the  glory  of  the  United  States. 
-  „,  ,  Baltimore  furnishes  some  admirable  iUua- 
MiiilwKiln  trations  of  this  kmd  of  beneficence  by 
oiutrw.  millionaires,  and  of  its  great  public  use- 
fulness. The  Peabody  Institute  endowment,  given 
by  a  philanthropist  of  the  last  generatitm,  has  built 
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Free  Library,  and  that  certain  great  maai -meetings 
in  New  Yorlc  City — notably  the  one  addreased  by  Mr. 
Hugh  Price  Huglie«  on  October  lM)i— were  held  in 
the  new  Carnegie  Music  Hall.  Mr.  Carnegie's  phil- 
anthropic specialty,  eo  to  apeak,  is  the  free  public 
library ;  and  we  are  contiuually  hearing  that  he 
has  built  and  endowed  another  one  in  some  Scotch 
or  Peunsytvanian  town.  In  fact,  the  multiplication 
of  libraries  is  one  of  the  moat  noteworthy  tenden- 
cies of  the  day.  Everywhere  in  this  country  the 
village,  town,  or  city  library  is  springing  up,  and 
the  size,  character,  and  scope  of  theae  collections 
show  improvement  at  an  astouiahing  rate.  In  Great 
Britain  the  same  tendency  exists,  although  popular 
American  libraries  are  more  numerous  and  better 
stocked  and  arranged. 

Meanwhile,  library  adminiatration  aa  an  art  and 
a  science  is  taking  its  place  as  a  new  profession  of 
the  highest  rank.  The  American  librarians  lead  and 
teach  the  world  in  all  things  pertaining  to  library 
architecture,  the  classitication  of  books,  the  cata- 
loguing and  indexing  of  libraries,  and  the  methods 
by  which  a  great  collection  of  books,  documents, 
pamphlets,  and*  miac«llaneous  materials  may  be 
made  so  promptly  accessible  and  useful  that  one  may 
command  it  just  as  the  organist  uses  and  commands 
every  resource  of  his  great  instrument.  Modem 
library  devices  have  unlocked  huge  stores  of  knowl- 
edge that  were  practically  as  inaccessible  as  were 
the  contents  of  cuneiform  inscriptions  before  the 
scholars  found  the  key  to  the  cuneiform  alphabet. 
The  American  Library  Association  has  held  its  ses- 
siona  this  past  month  at  San  Francisco.  Its  presi- 
dent. Dr.  Green  of  Worcester,  who  succeeded  Mr. 
Helvil  Dewey  of  Albany,  ia  one  of  the  shining 
lights  of  his  profeaaion.  Mr.  Dewey,  it  ahould  be 
eaid,  ia  conducting  in  connection  with  the  New 
York  State  Library  a  school  for  the  training  of 
expert  librarians.  The  Pratt  Institute  in  Brooklyn 
also  maintaina  such  a  school  as  one  of  its  depart- 
ments. Mr.  Poole  lias  taught  the  world  the  inesti- 
mable value  of  indeaea.  and  Chicago  will  doubtless 
be  a  centre  of  inatruction  in  library  methods. 

Fnm  »■  ■^  *"  "**  progrees  of  library  matters  in 
Britiih  England  Mr.  Stead  writes  in  the  English 
8tai,tpoM.  gjijioy  o(  the  Eevibw  : 
"  Librarian  ism.  if  we  may  coin  a  word,  is  being 
naturalised  amoogat  us.  In  America  the  art  and 
science  of  librarianism  is  much  more  studied  than 
it  is  here.  But  the  meeting  of  the  Librarians' 
Association  at  Nottingham  in  September  allows  that 
we  are  getting  on.  America  leads  the  world.  Eng- 
land follows,  the  Continent  lags  behind.  One  diffi- 
culty is  that  we  have  too  many  books.  &s  liobert 
Hall  said  of  Dr.Eippia,  'he  has  put  so  many  books 
on  the  top  of  his  head  he  has  crushed  out  his 
brains, '  so  the  enormous  mass  of  volumes  which 
lumber  the  shelves  of  the  Old  World  libraries  render 
it  impoaaible  for  the  librarian  really  to  master  his 
task.  When  libraries  are  smaller  librarians  have 
a  chance.     In  time  it  will  be  recognized  that  the 


librarian  is  the  soul,  or  the  gray  matter  of  ,the 
brain  of  a  library,  and  that  it  is  little  use  for  Mr- 
Carnegie  or  other  benefactoi^  to  dump  truck  loads 
of  books  in  a  town  unless  they  also  supply  a  lumi- 
nous and  instructed  custodian  to  lend  tltera  out. 
So  obvious  has  this  become  that  we  may  confidently 
expect  Mr.  Carnegie  the  millionaire,  whoae  hobby 
is  libraries,  to  be  casting  almut  to  discover  how  hi-M 
he  can  use  his  money  in  increasing  tlie  out]iut  of 


thoroughly  competent  librariantt,  who  will  be  the 
beneficed  clergy  of  the  new  Church  of  General  Bead- 
ing which  ia  g^rowing  up  amongat  ua.  The  work 
of  establishing  new  free  libraries  is  being  steadily 
pushed  forward,  and  I  am  glad  to  welwjine  a  new 
edition  of  Mr.  Greenwood's  admirable  Plea  for  Free 
Libraries,  If  any  man  or  woman  anywhere  in  the 
British  Isles  wants  a  free  library  eatabliahed  within 
easy  reach  of  his  door,  and  does  not  know  exactly 
how  to  go  about  the  getting  of  it.  let  him  order 
Mr.  Greenwood's  book,  and  if  he  wants  any  further 
information  or  counsel,  a  letter  to  Mr.  Greenwood 
will  bring  him  the  best  advice  by  return  of  post" 

There  is  a  new  hope  dawning  on  the 
miVnSna.  ^'orld  in  these  latter  days,  and  that  ia  a 

nascent  faith  in  the  feasibility  of  tlie 
conversion  of  millionaires.  Tlie  list  of  American 
millionaires  who,  like  Mr.  Carnegie,  Mr.  Stanford. 
Mr.  S^B,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  and  Mr.  Enoch  Pratt,  have 
chosen  in  tiieir  lifetime  to  practise  "the  gospel  of 
wealth."  is  growing  at  a  most  en'Mjuraging  rate; 
and  now  Baron  Hirscli  pours  out  his  millions  to 
encourage  the  expectations  of  those  who  regard 
millionaires  as  but  the  putse-bearera  of  God 
Almighty's  bounty.    Baron  Hirsch's  limited   Ua. 
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ot  Che  Natloiuil  Priwm  Congntt. 

bility  company  fpr  the  transportatioo  of  Riusian 
Jews  has  a  capital  of  910,000,000,  ot  which  he  aub- 
ecrlbes  tS.MQ.SOO  himself.  The  fiiet  Hirech  colony 
has  been  eecabliahed  in  New  Jersey.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  families  are  to  be  estAbliehecl  on  6100 
acre«i.  Each  family  must  have  (2000  in  cash,  and 
will  live  in  a  detached  house  of  from  four  to  six 
rooms,  built  on  a  fifteen  acres  bolding,  fifty  yards 
back  from  the  road,  with  a  lawn  in  front  With 
this  example  before  us  who  knows  but  that  some 
fine  day  we  eliall  hear  that  the  English  Rothscbilde, 
looking  down  from  the  heights  of  the  new  Mount 
ZioD  on  which  they  bare  reared  (heir  palaces  over 
the  Aylesbury  plain,  may  decide  to  set  aside  a 
million  or  two  to  make  the  lot  of  the  laborer  in 
central  England  a  little  brighter  and  more  radiant 
with  hope  than  it  is  to-day?  Beneficial  as  this 
might  be  for  the  laborer,  it  would  be  far  more 
blessed  to  the  millionairee,  who  must  feel  at  times 
bored  to  death  as  they  reflect  that  they  are  becoming 
little  more  than  tbe  keepers  of  the  keys  of  the  safes 
where  their 


j^  The  E>rison  Congress  has  met  this  year  at 
fr'too  Pittsburg.  Ex-President  Rutherford  B. 
consrett.    g^yg^  jg  reelected  as  president  of  this 

thoroughly  useful  and  very  important  organization. 

Hi.  Hayes,  in  the  life  of  quiet  and  dignified  retire- 


ment from  active  politics,  devotes  much  intelligent 
study  and  service  to  practical  reforms  such  as 
improved  prison  administration  ;  and  he  givea 
admirable  example  of  the  manner  in  which  an 
ex-president  may  be  a  valuable  private  citizen. 
The  prison  reformers  are  working  upon  a  basis  of 
solid  scientific  facts  tliat  are  absurdly  travestied  in 
Mr.  Andrews'erecent  Jbrum  article.  Mr.  Andrews's 
article  is  the  most  astonishing  instance  of  the  gro- 
tesque misinterpretation  of  statistics  that  bos 
ai^)eared  for  yeare.  According  to  that  gentleman 
we  are  becoming  a  nation  of  criminals  by  geomet- 
rical progression. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Poole  of  Chicago,  as  chairman 
CoBi'tutt.  °'  "'*'  World's  Fair  Auxiliary  Committee 
on  Literary  Congresses  in  1B03,  announces 
in  a  preliminary  report  that  at  least  four  such  inter- 
national gatherings  will  be  held  upon  Ihe  following 
subjects  :  <1)  Libraries.  (2)  Historical  Literature, 
(8)  Philology,  (4)  Authors  and  Imaginative  Litet«- 
ture.  The  conventions  and  gatherings  of  all  sorts 
that  will  assemble  in  connection  with  the  World's 
Fair  will  far  surpass  in  number,  scope,  and  char- 
acter any  like  attempts  at  any  previous  time- 
Chicago  is  justly  claiming  a  large  share 
ioBHflwrtt  "'  Public  attention  this  year.  One  of 
its  latest  achievements  has  been  the 
erection  of  a  magnificent  equestrian  statue  of  Gen- 
eral Grant  in  Lincoln  Park.  This  park  already  con- 
tains Mr.  St.  Oaudens's  Lincoln— the  noblest  monu- 
ment of  its  kind  tbat  the  country  con  boast.  Tbe 
new  Grant  statue  was  unveiled  in  tlie  midst  of 
great  enthusiasm  on  October  6th.  There  was  a  mon- 
ster parade  commanded  by  General  Miles.  Judge 
Oreeham  was  the  orator  of  the  occasion.  A  hun- 
dred thousand  people  were  assembled  in  tbe  park. 


Mr.  Louis  T.  Rebisso.  designer  of  the  monument, 
was  a  young  Italian  sculptor  who.  as  one  of  Maz- 
zini's  republican  patriots,  fled  as  an  exile  in  1857 
and  come  to  America.  He  has  long  been  an  in- 
structor in  the  Art  Academy  at  Cincinnati. 
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-TURNING  THE  TABLES." 
('The  succ«n  of  a  Ravlui  Loan  la  not  d««rir 
purcbosed  bj  e,  Utile  elTiuloD,  which,  after  all, 
^oDimlU  Ru»la  to  nothing.  French  ■eotlmenl;  la 
-alwaya  north  culUTatlne  In  that  war,  becauie, 
nulihe  the  Britlah  vaiietV,  It  hu  e  dlatlDCt  In- 

'* InTCTtmente,  —  DoilK  Paper. 

—From  fVncfi,  Beptember  M,  ISVl. 


THE  SITDATIOS. 
FromapepTTUi  never  before  pabllahed. 

—From  Jadu,  Seplember  )»,  « 


THE  PIPE  OF  FEACK-JU8T   KEEPING   AN    EYE  ( 
From  Moomhine,  September  30.  18>1. 


-CADOHT  WITH   A   CARKOT." 
The  T^bor  ftirty  have  decided  to  chooae  one  of  U*'*'"  —""»*—  to  ae- 
cepc  the  portrollo  for  the  Deputmeot  at  ladiu* 

— gVmn  jtintrojfta  81-  From  Che  .•^mv  BuHeHn,  Angurt  IB,  ISM. 
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LABOR  CRUSOE'S  HAN  I 
"Tfas  poor  Savoce.  overwhelmed  Bt  bis  unexpected  deltTennce  from  Ihe  Cannltaal  who  was  about  to  destroy  hi 
oomeDt  at  his  deUferer.  sad  tfaea  prottnttlOK  blmaelt  upon  the  und,  took  Crusoa's  toot  In  bis  hand  uHLidi(ced  It 
In  tokeo  of  complete  gub)ectlon.''—£ilracty?<im  apopuiar  work.  —From  the  Ael6a«irn« 


Kolng  to  propooe  1 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Sept^nber  16.— The  Democratic  Convention,  in  session 
at  i&ratoga,  nominates  for  governor  of  New  York  Ros- 
well  P.  Flower,  of  New  York  City,  and  for  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor William  F.  Sheehan,  of  Buffalo The  President 

appoints  State  Senator  Francis  Hendricks  of  New  York, 
to  the  collectorship  of  the  port  of  that  State,  recently  re- 
signed by  J.  Sloat  Fassett  to  become  the  Republican  can- 

dmate  for  governor  of  New  York The  French,  German, 

and  Italian  governments  recognize  the  Junta,  the  provis- 
ional government  of  Chili Wagner's  opera,  Lohen- 
grin, is  performed  in  Paris.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons arrested  for  m^^f^^g  a  disturbance  outside  the  opera- 
house  during  the  peiformance. 

September  17.— At  Vitry-l^-Frangois,  President  Camot, 
and  nis  cabinet  review  the  four  army  coxps  which  recently 
took  part  in  the  military  manoeuvres  in  France —  The 
German  Elmperor  present  at  a  battle  near  Miihlhausen, 
between  the  Fourth  and  Eleventh  Army  Corps Re- 
ports from  China  to  the  effect  that  the  government  is 
unable  to  fulfil  its  promise  to  punish  the  offenders  In  the 
recent  outrages. 

September  18.— The  Dutch  budget  for  1892  shows  a  de- 
ficit of  $1,000,000....  James  E.  Ostrander,  treasurer  of 
the  savings  bank  in  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  absconds  with  sev- 
enty-five wousand  dollars. . .  .The  British  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington called  the  attention  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  an  alleged  breach  of  the  modus  vivendi  relating 
to  the  yn*'«^"'"»"  number  of  seals  to  be  taken  in  the  Behr- 

ing  Sea The  men  at  the  Curran  and  Hermitage  wharfs, 

England,  go  on  strike. 

September  19.— Ex-Preddent  Balmaoeda,  without  hope 
of  escape  from  the  vengeance  of  the  enemy,  takes  his  own 
life  in  nis  room  at  the  Argentine  Legation  in  Santiago. 
He  leaves  a  statement  to  me  effect  that  he  was  f orcea  to 
take  the  stand  he  did,  and  that  he  would  have  succeeded 
in  his  plans  had  not  his  generals  proven  false  to  him. . .  .Sir 
G^rge  Gray,  ex-premier  of  New  Zealand,  gives  notice 
that  he  will  introduce  a  proposition  for  the  formation  of 
the  upper  chamber  of  the  New  Zealand  Parliament  en- 
tirely  of  women. . . .  The  Pope  receives  in  the  vestibules  of 
St.  Peter^s  a  deputation  of  French  laborers,  whom  he 
addresses  on  the  labor  problem.... The  Dutch  Second 
Chamber  approves  a  proposal  to  consider  a  system  of 

electoral  reform The  Holy  Synod  in  St.  Petersburg 

gives  directions  for  the  assistance  of  all  starving  peasants. 

regardless  of  all  religious  creeds Representatives  of  all 

Chicago  lodges  of  Odd  Fellows  meet  and  decide  that  the 
new  Odd  F^lows*  Temple  to  be  erected  ia  thaLdty  shall 

be  four  stories  high In  a  Belgian  colliery  explosion 

thirty-nine  lives  are  lost. . . .  The  deaths  of  Schmidt  and 
Tiedermann,  East  African  explorers,  confirmed. 

September  20.— Report  of   a  battle  between  Mexican 


troops  and  revolutionists,  in  which  the  leader  of  the  rev- 
olutionists is  killed  and  the  troops  are  victorious Agop 

Pacha,  a  former  Turkish  minister  of  finance,  is  killed  in 
Constantinople  by  a  fall  from  his  horse —  The  twenty- 
first  anniversary  of  the  entry  of  the  Italian  troops  into 
Rome  celebrated  in  the  principal  towns  of  Italy —  The 
German  imperial  decree  relaxing  the  passport  regulations 

for  Alsace-Lorraine  published A  pastoral  letter  against 

duelling  addreraed  to  the  bishops  of  Germany  and  Austria. 

September  21. — Information  leaks  out  that  the  London 

and  Westminster  Bank  has  been  robbed  of  $750,000  in 

bills John  Morley ,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Cambridge, 

Sredicts  that  the  next  general  election  will   be  a  straight 
ght  between  the  Liberals  and  Tories Sir  James  Fer- 

gusson,  Bart.,  is  appointed  Postmaster-General  of  Eng- 
&nd,  to  succeed    tne  late  Henry  Cecil    Raikes — The 

Congress  of  Naturalists  and  Physicians  opens  at  Halle 

An  mt^mational  congress  convenes  in  Berne  for  the  pur- 
pose ot  discussing  the  question  of  accidents  to  worldnen 
and  the  responsibility  of  employers. ...  A  Congress  of  Com- 
mittees for  the  promotion  of  Italian  emigration  meets  at 
Piacenza. 

September  22. — In  accordance  with  the  proclamation  of 
the  President,  the  OkUdioma  lands  are  opened —  The  firm 
of  S.V.White  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  fails  through  an  at- 


tempt to  comer  the  com  market. . . .  Great  Britain  ofl9- 
ciallv  reco^izes  the  provisional  government  of  Chili.... 
Freoerick  Belan,  reinstated  by  the  new  government  of 
Chili  as  consul-general  to  the  United  States The  Ex- 
ecutive Council  of  the  American  Association  of  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  meets  in  Washin^^n  and  decides  to 
extend  the  membership  of  the  association  into  all  the 
states  and  territories  of  the  Union. . . .  The  Congress  of 
American  Physicians  and  Surgeons  convenes  in  Washing- 
ton. 

September  28. — Announcement  is  made  that  Henry  M. 
Stanley  will  resign  his  office  as  governor  of  the  dongo 

State Russian  troops  are  movmg  steadilv  westwara, 

and  it  is  anticipated  tnat  they  propose  entermg  the  Rou- 
manian territory. . . .  News  of  a  rebellion  havmg  broken 
out  in  the  valley  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang. ...  A  letter  left 
by  Balmaceda  to  the  Argentine  Minister  made  public,  in 
which  he  gave  as  an  explanation  of  his  suicide  the  fear 
of  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies Three  hundred  inhabi- 
tants killed  and  several  thousand  injured  by  a  tornado  at 
Martinique. 

September  24.— rChina  assures  the  western  nations  that 
she  will  protect  foreigners  within  her  borders. . . .  Abun- 
dant harvest  reported  in  Turkey. . . .  The  Porte  declares  that 
no  new  measures  regarding  the  Dardanelles  have  been 
taken,  and  that  the  old  system  will  be  maintained. 

September  25. — The  Canadian  House  of  Commons  passes 
a  resolution  exculpating  Sir  Hector  Langevin. 

September  26. — Protests  made  in  Germany  against  Ger- 
man banks  taking  up  the  new  Russian  loan. . . .  The  Swiss 
Federal  Council  decides  to  make  prcvisional  defences  on 

the  principal  Alpine  passes The  International  Short- 

hana  Congress  assembles  in  Berlin. 

September  27. — It  is  reported  that  the  Czar  of  Russia 
is  soon  to  visit  Emperor  William  of  Germany. . . .  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  visits  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohe- 
mia, where  a  reception  was  given  him  by  the  municipal 
and  military  authorities. ...  Reports  of  a  large  wheat 
crop  in  Italy Earth<|uake  shocks  felt  throughout  Illi- 
nois, Indiana.  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee. 

The  Greek  Catholic  Synoa  opened  at  Semberg  by  the 

Metropolitan  Sembratovicz. 

September  28. — Chancellor  von  Capri vi  made  a  speech 
at  Hanover,  in  which  he  declared  that  no  European  nation 
desired  war. . . .  The  Dacoits  again  attack  the  British  in 
Burmah. . . .  Funeral  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Paul  of  Rusria 

took  place  in  Moscow The  statue  of  P|^  Leo  XIII. 

presented  to  the  Catholic  University  at  Washingtcm  by 
Joseph  Loubat,  of  New  York,  dedicated. 

September  29. — Much  suffering  in  Russia  on  account  of 
the  short  crops. ...  Sixty  thousand  people  attend  the 
Pope^s  celebration  at  St.  Peter's,  Rome. . . .  Five  bishops 
consecrated  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London. .  .  A  riot  In 
the  city  of  Guatemala,  in  which  five  hundred  lives  are 

lost David  Evans  elected  Lord  Mayor  of  London. . . . 

The  White  Star  Line  steamer  Teutonic  establishes  a  new 
eastern  record. 

September  30.— General  Boulanger  commits  suicide. . . . 
The  Canadian  Parliament  prorogued  bv  the  governor- 
general The  English  government  decides  not  to  call  an 

autumn  session  of  rarliament. . . .  The  governor  of  Wuhu, 
tiie  province  of  China  in  which  the  recent  outrages  on 
fore&ners  were  perpetrated,  dismissed. . . .  Rumors  of  a 
revolution  in  several  provinces  of  Brazil. . . .  Signer  Corti, 
who  was  the  Italian  consul  at  New  Orleans  during  the 
recent  trouble  in  that  dty,  has  been  transferred  to  Havre. 

October  1. — ^Three  thousand  delegates  present  at  the 
formal  opening  of  the  National  liberal  Federation  in 

Newcastle Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  at  Palo 

Alto,  Cal.,  opened. 

October  2. — Mr.  Gladstone  speaks  at  Newcastte  to  a 
large  audience ;  he  reviews  the  whole  field  of  political  re- 
form in  England,  but  does  not  comment  upon  the  gov- 
ernment's foreign  policy. . .  .The  New  York  Rapid  Transit 
Commission  nuuce  their  report;  they  ignore  the  Greathead 
system  and  advocate  two  plans  for  shallow  andergroQiid 
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four-track  railways,  which  are  not  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived by  the  consulting  engineers. . . .  The  Russian  man-of- 
war  Aleute  cap^ree  poaching  American  sealer  J.Ham- 
ilton Lewis A  devastating  fire  in  Halifax,  N.  8. 

October  8. — The  Ulster  County  Savings  Institution  of 
Kingston,  N.Y.,  closes  its  doors  on  bringing  to  light 
Treasurer  Ostrander's  stealings,  aggregating  nearly  half 

a  million General  Boulanger^s  death  creates  a  sensation 

in  London  and  Paris,  but  its  significance  is  more  senti- 
mental than  political. 

October  4. — Statue  of  Garibaldi  unveiled  at  Nice. . . .  Ad- 
vices from  the  East  indicate  that  China  will  pay  damages 
for  the  recent  riots. 

October  6. — The  New  York  Presbytery  meeting  to  con- 
sider the  case  of  Dr.  Charles  A.iBriggs  g^ves  the  first 
morning  up  to  a  parliamentary  battle  over  charges  and 
specifications. . . .  Sensational  refMrts  in  the  Buda  Pesth 
Pester  Lloyd  that  Russia  is  passing  troons  on  the  Pruth. 
....Renewed  excitement  among  the  *' dockers"  of    the 

Wafyping  district  of  London  blocks  all  work Herman 

Oelnohs  resigns  his  position  as  New  York,  representative 

in  the  Democratic  National  Committee The  Kingston 

militia  held  in  readiness  to  keep  order  among  the  angry 
bank  depositors;  the  defaulters  arraigned. 

October  6. — The  people  of  St.  Petersburg  prepare  to 
follow  the  Czar*s  lead  by  depriving  themselves  of  enter- 
tainments during  the  comii^  winter,  and  devoting  the 
money  saved  to  the  famine  fund. . . .  Citixens  of  Newark, 
N.  J. ,  meet  to  oppose  the  municipal  rottenness  of  their 
city. . . .  Reports  that  the  heir  to  the  Roumanian  throne 
has  renounced  the  crown,  and  insists  on  marrying  Mile. 
Vacaresco. . . .  Four  hundred  enthusiastic  W.  C.  T.  U .  dele- 
Kates  meet  in  New  York. . . .  The  citation  of  the  New  York 
Presbyterv  gives  Dr.  Briggs  until  November  4th  to  prepare 
for  his  truuT 

October  7. — ^The  Hungarian  and  Danidi  budgets  in- 
troduced. . . .  The  long  drouth  in  New  York  and  its  vicin- 
ity broken  by  a  good  rain The  Methodist  Ecumenical 

Council  meets,  five  hundred  strong,  at  Washington — 
The  statue  of  General  Grant  unveiled  at  Chicago. . . .  Pro- 
found sensation  created  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Pamell :  Im- 
pressions that  it  will  increase  the  weights  of  the  Irish 
vote. . . .  First  session  of  the  Lake  Mohwak  Indian  Confer- 
ence. 

October  8. — In  an  important  test  of  strength  at  Man- 
chester, Sir  James  Fergusson,  Conservative,  is  re-elected 
by  a  decreased  majority. . . .  Great  mass-meeting  of  Tam- 
many at  Cooper  Union. . . .  Reports  that  a  treaty  of  alliance 
is  about  to  be  signed  between  Russia  and  France. . . .  The 
operatives  of  bottle  factories  strike  throughout  France. 
....  The  French  Budget  Committee  propose  to  abolish  the 
railway  tax  of  ten  per  cent. . . .  Governor  Campbell  and 
Major  McKinley  meet  in  joint  debate  at  Ada,  Ohio. . . . 
Wheat  injured  by  rains  in  the  northwest. 

October  9. — The  Austrian  government  decides  to  con- 
tribute 15,000  fiorins  toward  an  exhibit  at  the  Columbian 

Fair  at  Chicago The  funeral  of  the  King  of  Wurtem- 

berg  takes  pltuse  at  Stuttgart. 

October  10.— Funeral  of  William  H.Smith,  M.P. 

October  11.— The  funeral  of  Charles  Stewart  Pamell 

takes  place  in  Dublin Mr.  Pamell 's  followers  issue  a 

manifesto. ...  A  convention  concluded  between  Germany 
and  the  United  States  by  which  American  cereals  are  U> 
be  admitted  into  the  former  coimtry  free  of  duty  in  ex- 
change for  the  free  admission  of  German  sugar  here 

The  Argentine  Republic  appropriates  $100,000  for  an  ex- 
hibit at  the  World's  Columbian  Fair. 

October  12.— Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  meets 
for  the  October  term. 

October  18. — The  revolt  in  Uruguay  suppressed. . . .  Much 
unage  done  to  shipping  by  a  heavy  storm  in  England. 
....  The  McCarthyites  decide  not  to  issue  a  reply  to  the 
Pamellite  manifesto. . . .  The  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Foreign  Missions  meet  at  Pitt6field,Mas8 Eng- 
land and  China  combine  to  resist  Russian  encroachments 
in  the  Pamir. 

October  14. — Rev.  Phillips  Brooks  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Massachusetts. . . .  King  Humbert  of  Italy  confers  upon 
Professor  Virchow  the  decoration  of  the  Grand  Cordon 
of  St.  Maurice  and  St.  Lazaire. 


October  16.~The  French  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties reopened. . . .  The  Russian  loan  is  covered  several 
times  over  in  France. ...  Rev.  Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs  re-elected 
president  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Foreign  Missions. . . .  The  Russian  government  closes  the 
University  of  Kieff  and  places  five  hundred  of  the  stu- 
dents under  arrest. . . .  Prominent  members  of  the  Chilian 
Junta  defend  Minister  Egan  against  charges  made  by  Mr. 

Julio  Foster  at  Washington Political  colonization  in 

New  York  exposed  by  the  Herald. 

OBITUARY. 

September  17.— Colonel  Samuel  B.  Pickens,  ex-Confed- 
erate soldier,  and  well-known  financier  of  South  CaroUna. 
....  Lieutenant  John  W.  Gardner,  on  thd  retired  list  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy. . . .  Adolphe  Michel,  editor  of  La  Si^cle. 

September  18. — Fi^erick  A.  Conkling^politician  and 

scientist General   Isaac  T.  Quinby.  ex-U.  S. officer  and 

professor  of  mathematics. . . .  M.  Marais,  French  actor. 

September  19.— Ex-President  Balmaoeda,  of  Chili. 

September  20. — Joseph  F.  Knapp,  president  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York Agop 

Pacha,  ex-Minister  of  Finance,  in  Turkey. 

September  21.— Professor  William  French,  an  eminent 
meteorologist  of  Kansas —  Ex-Congressman  W.  C.  Witt- 
home  of  Tennessee. 

September  23.— Marquis  de  Talleyrand-P6rigord. 
September  24. — ^The  Grand  Duchess  Paul,  sister-in-law 
of  the  Czar  of  Russia. 

September  25. — Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  D.  Burchard,  Presby- 
terian minister  of  New  York  City,  and  author  of  the 
famous  epigram  which  stigmatized  the  Democratic  party 
as  the  party  of  "■  Rum,  Romanism,  and  Rebellion. ** 

September  27.— William  H.  Kemble,  ex-State  Treasurer 

of  Pennsylvania Dr.  Caspar  Wistar  Hodge,  professor  of 

New  Testament  literature  and  exegesis  in  loinceton  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

September  28.— Samuel  F.  Jones,  leading  criminal  law- 
yer of  Hartford,  Conn. ...  Captain  GKistavus  A.  Hull  of 
San  Francisco,  retired  army  officer. 

September  29.— Cyrus  M.  Tracv,  a  distinguished  botanist 

of  Essex   County,  Mass Juoge  Alphonse   Wood^ruff, 

one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

September  90.— John  Taylor  Hall,  of  Albany,  journalist. 
....  Major  William  McKee  Dunn,  of  the  U.  S.  army. 

October  1. — A.  Judson  Dunlap,  of  New  York  City. . . . 

Major  John  MuUin,  of  Norfolk,  Va Colonel  Nathan  B. 

Dibble,  of  Danbury,  Conn.,  prominent  in  state  and  na- 
tional politics. 

October  2. — Harvey  Magee  Watterson,  statesman  and 
journalist,  and  father  of  the  editor  of  the  CotLrutr-Jour- 
nal. . . .  Chief  Engineer  James  Butterworth,  U.  S.  N. 

October  8. — General  Alpheus  Baker,  Confederate  briga- 
dier-general. 

October  4. — Vincent    Vela,    Italian    sculptor Isaac 

Newton,  fifth   Earl  of  Portsmouth G^^i^fd  J.  H.  Cod- 
man,  of  Ohio. 

October  6. — W.  H.  Smith,  government  leader  in  the 
House  of  Commons. . . .  King  Charles  of  Wurtemburg. 

October  7.— Charles  Stewart  Pamell,  the  Irish  leader. 

Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy,  member  for  North  Kilkenny, 

statesman  and  prison  reformer. 

October  10. — ^Levi  M.  Bates,  formerly  the  head  of  the 
well-known  dry  goods  firm  of  New  York  City. 

October  11. — Dr.  Christopher    Johnston,   a  well-known 

phvsician  of  Baltimore Dr.  William  Ragan,  one  of  the 

oldest  physicians  of  Hagarstown,  Md Kev.  W.  H.  Pot- 
ter, D.D.,  a  prominent  Southern  Methodist,  of  Anstett, 

October  18. — Judge  Henry  Wilder  Allen,  of  the  New 
York  Court  of  Common  Pleas. . . .  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Taylor, 
of  Reading,  Pa. 

October  14. — Captain  James  Bryant,  a  widely  known 

sea  captain,  of   Stroudsburg,  Pa Rev.  Father  Francis 

Wu3rt8,  Ecclesiastical  Superior  of    the  Lorettoans,   Lo- 
retto  Convent,  Marion  County,  Ky. 

October  15.— General  William  H.F.Lee,  Cong^ressman 
from  the  eighth  district  of  Virginia. 
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WILLIAM  II.,  EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY. 

CHARACTER  SKETCH   FOR  NOVEMBER.      By  W.  T.  STEAD. 

tal  he  is  ftlmist  as  Btrange ;  and  the  mecaoty  of  his 
visit  is  already  becoming  as  a  vision  of  Xanadu, 

'Hid  the  timmlt  Eubla  beard  from  tar 
AncestnU  Toices  prapheH;iiig  war. 
Not  that  the  Emperor  paid  much  heed  to  these  an- 
cestral voices.  Bave  to  drown  them  by  asseverations 
of  his  devotion  to  peace. 

1.     SOME  ANALOGIES— FANCIFUL   OR   OTHERWISE. 

No  one  for  a  momeot  doubts  that  the  Kaiser  to- 
day sincerely  desires  peace,  any  more  than  four 
years  ago  any  one  doubted  that  he  was  sincerely 
devoted  to  the  great  Bismarckian  legend.  In 
the  diiya  when  "the  Bismarck  Dynasty"  waa  writ- 
ten, William  of  Qerm&ny  was  not  only  a  humble 
pupil  of  Otto  of  Ponierania,  but  he  even  seemed 
Bubser^-ient  to  tliat  Herbert  who  was  to  be  Bis- 
marck II.  But  a  day  came  when  the  Kaiser 
felt  bis  Kaisership.  and  the  love  with  which  he 
loved  the  famous  Chancellor  was  nothing  to  the 
hatred  with  which  he  regarded  his  old  master.  The 
E!niperor  is  like  those  Orisnialswho  one  day  bow  in 
adoring  worship  before  tlicir  favorite  idol,  and  the 
next  drag  it  through  tlie  filth  of  the  gutter  and  fling 
if  into  the  rtver.  Tlie  god  of  hia  idolatry  last  year 
may  be  the  object  of  Intensest  aversion  to-day.  Just 
now  he  is  devoid  to  peace.  But  if  his  mood  should 
change  1 

If  his  mood  should  change,  he  has  but  to  say  the 
word,  and  a  million  soldiera  stand  ready  arrayed 
for  him  to  make  practical  tet^t  of  his  lurking  con- 
viction that  if  opportunity  offered  he  could  prove 
that  he  would  be  first  in  war  as  he  is  first  in  peace, 
and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  "That 
young  man  means  war, "  said  a  French  lady  the  other 
day, "  and  a(l  his  proteetations  about  peace  only  reveal 
the  secret  of  his  heart.  Who  was  it  that  vowing 
she  would  ne'er  consent,  consented?  Is  it  reasonable 
to  believe  that  a  young  soldier  with  the  flne^t  army 
in  the  world  at  his  back  is  not  sighing  for  a  clrnnce 
of  showing  he  can  use  it?"  Yet  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  pretext  for  believing  that  tlie  Emperor- 
means  war.  Tliere  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
he  means  peace,  means  it  with  his  whole  heart — 
to-day.  But  what  he  will  mean  to-morrow  know- 
eth  no  man.  least  of  all  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II. 


"I  believe  that  I  have  mBstfred  the  alms  and  ImpnlBM 
of  this  new  gplrlt  which  thrills  the  expiring  century." — 
ftom  the  speech  of  the  Kaiarr  at  th4  closing  of  1^  Con- 
ferenee  on  Education,  December  17,  IMIQ. 

That  phrase  in  the  Oerman  Emperor's  speech  net 
me  thinking.     Wliere  had  I  heard  that  before!    Not 
on  the  lips  of  mortal  man.     But   it  soimded  like  a 
curious  echo  of  something  heard  lung  ago — where.  I 
could  not  at  first  exactly  rememlier ;  but  after  a 
while  I  caught  the  clew.     In  the  laitt  lines  of  tliat 
strangest  of  Coleridgean  fantasies,  which  begins — 
In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 
A  stately  pleasure  dome  doci'eo, 
there  seemed  to  be  some  occult  allusion  to  our  re- 
cent imperial  guests.     How  it  fitted  in  it  is  difficult 
to  say,  but  some  subtle  association  links  the  confi- 
dent assertion  of  the  Education  speech  with  the 
Hfeird  product  of  the  poetr's  dream : — 
With  mu)dc  loud  and  long 
I  wonld  huild  that  dome  in  air- 
That  sunny  dome !   those  cavea  of  Vx  \ 
And  all  who  heard  should  see  them  there. 
And  all  should  cry,  Bewarel  Beworel 
His  flashing  eyes,  hia  floating  hairl 
Weave  a  circle  round  him  thriou, 
And  close  your  eyes  with  holy  dread, 
For  he  on  honey  dew  hath  fed. 
And  drunk  the  milk  of  Foradise. 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  is  not  Kubla  Khan,  but  there   is 
about   them   both   sometliing   fantastic  and  unreal. 
The  Emperor  may  not  have  fed  on   honey  dew  and 
drunk  the  milk  of  Paradise,  but  to  the  average  nior- 


TME  SWITCHBACK   OP  THE 

The  mercurial  mobility  of  the  Kaiser's  convic- 
tions rewlers  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  feel  any 
confidence  in  the  stability  of  his  policy.  With  the 
Czar  it  is  entirely  different.  Alexander  the  Second 
may  not  be  a  genius,  but  you  know  where  he  is. 
There  is  s  sense  of  continuity,  of  immobilitv  if  vmi 
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please,  about  his  policy,  which  enables  you  at  least 
to  feel  you  know  where  you  are.  Like  a  great  pa- 
tient ox  he  stands  in  mid-furrow,  while  the  Kaiser 
skips  like  a  kangaroo  about  the  plain.  When  you 
try  to  follow  his  course,  it  is  like  riding  on  a 
switchback  railway.  It  is  all  ups  and  downs,  vio- 
lent alternations  at  a  rattling  speed,  plenty  of  thrills, 
no  doubt ;  but  on  the  whole  the  ox- wagon  is  safer, 
although  much  more  monotonous. 

In  England  and  Russia  we  have  govemments 
which  are  like  the  old  matchlock,  whereas  in  the 
Kaiser  we  have  a  rifle  with  a  hair  trigger  always 
ready  to  go  off.  No  doubt  the  latter  is  more  scien- 
tific, but  for  those  who  wish  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  the  bullet  the  matchlock  is  preferable.  In  an 
English  tap-room,  an  angry  brawl  may  end  in 
bloody  noses  and  much  foul  language ;  but  the  mor- 
tality is  less  than  in  the  bar  at  which  the  Western 
miner  empties  his  six-shooter  before  our  country 
bumpkin  can  double  his  fist  It  is  always  touch 
and  go  with  the  Kaiser.  That,  at  least,  is  the  im- 
pression which  he  has  left  upon  the  popular  mind. 

No  doubt  a  good  deal  of  the  danger  that  would 
otherwise  result  from  tlie  extraordinary  agility  of  the 
Kaiser*s  mental  evolutions  is  minimized  by  the  fact 
that  much  of  it  is  on  the  surface  merely.  Not  even 
in  monarchical  Oermany  can  the  whims  and  ca- 
prices of  tlie  sovereign  carry  along  with  him  at  the 
same  breathless  speed  the  machinery  of  the  Empire. 
Great  states,  like  large  armies,  have  endless  impedi- 
menta. The  mere  via  inertice  counts  for  so  much. 
Nevertheless,  so  much  as  the  personal  factor  counts 
for  anything,  and  even  if  we  minimize  it  to  the 
uttermost  it  still  counts  for  a  good  deal,  the  per- 
sonality of  William  II.  is  not  calculated  to  reassiure 
a  nervous  public. 

"BRAVO  TOROI" 

Those  who  have  ever  seen  a  bull- fight,  where  a  lively 
bull  is  turned  loose  in  the  arena,  will  understand 
exactly  the  impression  produced  on  some  observers  by 
watching  the  actions  of  the  Kaiser.  Tliere  is  such 
a  lordly  self-confidence  in  the  good  bull.  At  first  he 
cannot  quite  conceive  what  his  tormentors  are  after 
with  their  stinging  little  darts  and  their  waving 
cloaks,  so  he  begins  by  disdaining  them.  But  when 
some  matador,  more  daring  than  his  fellows,  forces 
upon  the  taurine  mind  that  he  means  actually  to 
insult  him,  then  that  bull  goes  for  the  matador,  as 
the  Kaiser  went  for  Bismarck.  But  he  does  not  in- 
sist in  his  pursuit. 

He  clears  one  off,  and  in  another  minute  he  is 
after  another,  now  here,  now  there;  he  rushes  to 
all  parts  of  the  arena  in  quick  succession.  Nor  can 
any  one  predict  whether  his  next  charge  will  be  east, 
west,  north,  or  south.  All  that  the  spectators  know 
is,  that  he  will  charge  somewhere,  and  that  each 
charge  for  the  moment  preoccupies  the  bull  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  that  has  gone  before  or  all  that  may 
follow  after.  Bravo  toro  I  bravo  toro  !  is  the  cry  as 
he  makes  the  sand  fly  beneath  his  hoofs.  It  is  mag- 
nificent, but  it  is  not  consecutive,  and  each  fresh 


charge  leaves  every  one  as  much  in  doubt  as  ever 
as  to  what  will  come  next.  It  is  very  thrilling  and 
veiy  interesting,  and  it  can  be  enjoyed  by  spectators 
behind  barriers ; 'but '  possibly  if  we  were  in  the 
arena  we  might  not  be  so  lively  in  our  appreciation 
of  the  bulL  That  is  probably  one  cause  why  we 
English  and  Americans  can  take  so  much  more 
critical  an  interest  in  the  Kaiser^s  movements  than 
the  French  and  the  Russians,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
members  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 

A  LATTER-DAY  JOURNAUST  BORN  IN  THE  FURPLE. 

The  Kaiser  has  been  so  much  written  about,  by  so 
many  people  from  so  many  different  stcmdpointB, 
that  I  somewhat  marvel  that  one  very  striking  clew 
to  his  character  should  have  escaped  notice.  Even 
Mr.  Harold  Frederic,  in  his  interesting  volume  upon 
"  The  Yotmg  Emperor, "  seems  to  have  overlooked  this 
point  of  view.  He  has  given  us  pen  pictures,  more 
or  less  vivid  and  realistic,  of  the  Kaiser  as  emperor, 
soldier,  sailor,  reformer,  socialist,  hunter,  athlete, 
and  actor ;  but  of  this  other  sufficiently  obvious  char- 
acteristic he  says  nothing.  But  is  it  not  manifest 
to  all  men,  if  only  they  refiect  a  little,  that  the  note 
which  differentiates  Wilhelm  II.  from  all  the  other 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  is  that  he  is  au  fond,  first 
and  foremost,  a  sensational  journalist  bom  in  the 
purple? 

No  doubt  his  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty  will  be 
mightily  disgusted  at  this  discovery  of  his  identity 
by  journalists  who  are  not  Hohenzollems,  and  there 
will  be  much  indignant  repudiation  of  any  resem- 
blance between  his  High  Mightiness  and  the  hum- 
bler scribes  at  whom  he  has  cast  many  a  scurvy 
word.  Nevertheless,  the  Kaiser  is  first  and  fore- 
most in  his  heart  and  soul  a  supreme  type  of  the 
most  vigorous  type  of  latter-day  journalist  He  is 
not  a  sensation-monger.  He  is  a  sensationalist 
And  rightly  so.  Whatever  claim  he  may  have  in 
other  departments  to  have  interpreted  rightly  the 
spirit  of  his  age,  in  this  sphere  he  has  done  so  per- 
fectly. He  is  par  excellence  the  joiunalist.  He  is 
always  endeavoring  to  impress  his  ideas  upon  his 
contemporaries,  and  he  is  never  weary  of  trying 
new  and  striking  effects.  At  first  he  blundered 
just  like  a  young  editor  who,  in  order  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  his  readers,  prints  everything  in  capi- 
tals. To  this  day  he  has  only  imperfectly  mastered 
the  trick  of  being  impressive  without  seeming  to 
strain  after  effect.  There  is  in  him  a  great  journal- 
istic instinct.  He  has  an  eye  for  all  the  live  issues 
of  the  day.  He  is  as  impatient  lest  any  rival  should 
outstrip  him  as  any  reporter  trained  in  American 
joiimalism.  He  is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  is 
able  to  ^^  do  a  beat "  which  gives  him  the  first  claim 
to  the  attrition  of  the  public.  He  is  full  of  the 
feverish  restlessness  of  a  press  man,  perpetually  on 
the  qui  vive  for  "  items, "  **  stories, "  or  sensations. 
He  has  as  many  ideas  as  a  first-class  newspi^icr 
editor,  and  he  is  always  striving  to  drive  them  into 
the  heads  of  his  readers — I  beg  pardon— his  subjects. 
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He  cultivates  a  picturesque  and  journalistic  style. 
He  studies  the  great  art  of  opportuneness,  of  seiz- 
ing the  right  occasion  when  to  launch  his  latest 
ideas,  and  in  his  straining  after  effect  he  indulges 
to  the  full  the  passion  for  headlines  and  illustra- 
ions.  Compared  with  the  staid  and  reserved  sove- 
reigns who  surround  him,  he  is  as  the  PaU  MaU 
OcLzette  is  to  the  Times,  or  the  New  York  World  is 
to  the  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Since  he  came  to  the  throne  he  has  spent  most  of 
his  time  in  special  commissioning  and  interview- 
ing. He  has  rushed  roimd  Europe  like  a  special 
correspondent,  and  he  has  left  no  device  untried  to 
increase  his  circulation,  or,  to  use  the  more  appro- 
priate phraseology,  to  keep  himself  and  his  ideas 
constantly  before  the  attention  of  the  largest  possi- 
ble public.  The  French  used  to  say  that  nothing  is 
sacred  to  a  sapper ;  but  the  modem  version  is  that 
nothing  is  sacred  to  a  journalist.  He  meddles  with 
everything.  It  is  his  business  to  interfere  in  every- 
body else's  business.  Prince  Bismarck  has  noted  just 
the  same  trait  in  the  Kaiser.  ^  I  pity  the  young 
man,  ^  he  said  more  than  a  year  ago ;  **he  is  Uke  a 
young  foxhound  that  barks  at  everything,  that 
smells  at  everything,  that  touches  everything,  and 
that  ends  by  causing  complete  disorder  in  the  room 
in  which  he  is,  no  matter  how  large  it  may  be.  ^ 
That  is  the  journalist  all  over— not  that  I  would  say 
that  journalists  upset  everything,  but  they  do  play 
the  mischief  with  old-fashioned  conventions,  and 
so  does  the  Kaiser.  When  he  was  in  London  last 
month,  it  was  curious  to  note  the  way  in  which  the 
journalistic  craving  for  novelty  and  the  pictur- 
esque found  expression  in  his  ceaseless  change  of 
dress  and  uniform.  The  Ehnperor  had  no  newspaper 
to  bring  out,  so  he  brought  out  himself  in  a  bewil- 
dering variety  of  new  editions.  In  the  course  of  a 
single  day  he  came  out  as  a  hussar,  as  an  admiral, 
and  as  an  emperor.  On  one  famous  occasion  he 
changed  his  dress  no  fewer  than  five  times  in  a  single 
day.  It  was  just  like  the  specials  and  extra  specials  of 
the  afternoon  papers  when  there  is  anything  of  im- 
usual  interest,  such  as  a  Whitechapel  murder  or  a 
railway  collision. 

The  Kaiser  is  the  journalist  also  in  his  supreme 
indifference  to  cut-and-dried  theories,  and  in  his 
supreme  anxiety  to  be  always  on  the  spot.  He  ig- 
nores traditional  circumbendibus,  and  goes  direct  to 
the  point,  seeing  all  manner  of  men  without  any 
regard  to  the  etiquette  of  the  Prussian  court,  except- 
ing when  it  suits  him  to  trot  out  that  antiquated 
superstition  to  shield  himself  from  the  inroads  of 
journalists  not  of  the  blood-royal.  Every  journalist  of 
any  initial  energy  and  strong  convictions  habitually 
acts  more  or  less  as  the  Kaiser  does,  as  if  he  had  a 
Divine  commission  to  put  every  one  to  rights.  The 
only  diffei'ence  is  that  the  Kaiser  not  only  acts  on 
this  universal  journalistic  assumption,  but  bluntly 
proclaims  it  at  the  top  of  his  voice  whenever  he 
gets  a  chance.  An  Imperial  jottmalist,  who  is 
quite  sure  that  he  has  special  and  exclusive  "'  tips  " 
from  on  high — that  is  the  Kaiser. 


A  PRUSSIAN  LORD  RANDOLPH. 

If  all  the  world's  a  stage,  then  the  Emperor  Will- 
iam is  at  present  the  most  popular  actor  on  the  Euro- 
pean boards.     He  excites  ^e  same  kind  of  interest — 
immensely  intensified— that  was  formerly  excited  by 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  before  that  young  man 
grew  a  beard  and  went  to  seed.     Like  Lord  Ran- 
dolph, he  is  full  of  ideas,  of  originality,  and  of  en- 
ergy.    Like  Lord  Randolph,  he  fills  all  around  him 
with  a  constant  imeasiness,  no  one  ever  knowing 
exactly  what  he  would  do  next,  excepting  that  it 
would  be  something  not  conventional  or  to  be  ex- 
pected.    Lord  Randolph,  however,  not  being  steadied 
by  the  constant  pressure  of  a  very  heavy  crown, 
has  extinguished  what  at  one  time  promised  to  be  a 
very  brilliant  career.     It  is  difficult  to  realize  that 
the  card-playing,  champagne-drinking  special  corre- 
spondent of  the  Daily  Orctphic,  now  in  South  Africa, 
could  at  one  time  have  been  considered  as  a  possible 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Crown.    Politics  lost  their  zest 
for  Lord  Randolph  when,  in  a  fit  of  passionate  petu- 
lance, he  threw  away  the  leadership  of  the  House 
rather  than  allow  the  coaling  stations  to  be  fortified. 
He  discovered  when  too  late  that  he  was  not  in- 
dispensable, and  that  he  never  conferred  a  greater 
service  upon  Lord  Salisbury  than  by  ridding  the 
Cabinet  of  its  one  insubordinate  member.    What  the 
pressure  of  office,  if  it  had  been  constcmtly  kept  up, 
would  have  done  for  Lord  Randolph,  no  one  can  say, 
but  it  could*  hardly  have  failed  to  steady  him.    Even 
the  most  volatile  of  gases  becomes  a  driving  force 
upon  which  we  can  rely  if  it  is  bottled  up.     It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  tiuditions  of  the  Prussian  mon- 
archy and  the  duties  of  a  Qerman  emperor  offer  a 
sufficiently  stout  resistance  to  prevent  the  dissipa- 
tion of  the  energies  even  of  such  a  restless  mortal 
as  William  U.     Resignation  is  not  possible  to  a 
HohenzoUem.     He    is   chained   to  his  throne   for 
life,    and   the  sense  of  continuity   is   in  itself  a 
steadying  and  restraining  factor  in  the  formation 
of  character. 

NAPOLEON  8ECUNDUS. 

If  the  Emperor  reminds  some  people  of  Lord  Ran- 
dolph, minus  the  temptation  to  frivolity  and  wilful 
self-indulgence,  he  reminds  others  of  the  first  Na- 
poleon in  mote  ways  than  one.  There  is  no  doubt 
at  least  one  enormous  difference  between  them. 
Napoleon  was  a  man  without  a  conscience.  Wil- 
liam II.  has  a  highly  developed  moral  sense. 
Whether  or  not  William  has  even  a  trace  of  the 
genius  of  Napoleon  is  a  point  upon  which  as  yet 
there  is  no  trustworthy  information.  He  may,  or 
he  may  not,  have  a  genius  for  war.  Those  who 
stand  nearest  him  profess  to  believe  that  if  the  occa- 
sion should  arise  he  would  prove  that  he  possessed 
a  military  genius  that  would  do  no  discredit  to  the 
fame  of  tiie  greatest  of  the  Hohenzollems.  Every 
one  must  hope,  however,  that  this  latent  genius 
may  never  have  an  opportunity  for  its  manifesta- 
tion. Let  it  be  taken  for  granted,  rather  than  de- 
monstrated, inasmuch  as  its  demonstration  is  impos- 
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sible  without  war.     But  in  some  other  respects  the 
resemblance  between  the  German  Emperor  and  the 
first  Napoleon  is  conspicuous.     William  is  as  much 
of  an  actor  as  Napoleon.     In  both,  intense  self-con- 
eciousneas   colors   their  every  action.     Each    is  a 
poaeur  of  the  first  rank.     Their  fundamental  idea' 
of  government  is  identical.     It  is  that  which  cor- 
responds to  the  star  system  of  the  theatrical  man- 
ager, where  the  whole  programme  is  framed  for  the 
benefit  of  a  single  star  actor.     As  Napoleon  was  the 
French  star,  William  will  be  the  star  of  the  German 
troupe.     In  both,  the  jealousy  of  those  who  play 
subordinate  rdlea  is  very  marked.    They  brook  no 
rivals  near  their  throne.    They  will  be  helped  rather 
by  second-rate  ministers  than   by  first-rate  men, 
whose  renown  might  obsciu^  the  emperor.    Wil- 
liam resembles  Napoleon,  also,  in  the  devouring  ap- 
petite which  he  has  for  detail,  and  the  miraculous 
memory  he  possesses  for  everything  that  concerns 
him.    The  Grand    Duke    Constantine,  when   Lord 
High  Admiral  of  the  Russian  fleet,  at  one  time  was 
able  to  tell  you  offhand  the  name,  strength,  char- 
acteristics, and  the  position  of  every  warship  in  the 
navies  of  the  world ;  and  the  German  Emperor  pos- 
sesses the  same  kind  of  gift    M.  Taine,  in  his  fas- 
cinating sketch  of  Napoleon  in  his  last  published 
work,  leaves  you  under  the  impression  that  the  little 
■Corsican  constantly  carried  in  his  mind  a  complete 
inventory  of  all  the  artillery  of  Europe.     William 
II.  has  just  that  sort  of  memory  which  stands  him 
in  good  stead  in  his  imperial  and  kingly  activity. 
Like  Napoleon,  William  finds  nothing  too  great  and 
nothing  too  small  for  his  attention.    V«t  only  doer 
he  interfere  in  all  his  departments,  but  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  affairs  of  state  he  finds  time  to  personally 
superintend  rehearsals  of  new  dramas  at  Berlin,  aa 
Napoleon  drew  lip  regulations  for  the  Parisian  thea- 
tres when  seated  as  a  temporary  conqueror  in  the 
K^ptive  Kremlin.    They  are  like  each  other,  also, 
in  their  jealousy  and  fear  of  clever  women,  and 
their  preference  for  a  feminine  ideal  that  finds  its 
<;omplete  satisfaction  in  the  kitchen  and  the  mi- 
sery.    To  fill  tlie  cradle  and  to  spread  the  table- 
that  is  enough  for  women,  in  the  opinion  alike  of 
HohenzoUem  and  of  Bonapaite. 

ALWAYS  "ON  THE  GO." 

The  feverish  activity  of  Napoleon's  irrepressible 
•energy,  which  filled  our  grandfathers  with  amaze- 
ment, reappears  in  the  German  Emperor.  His  im- 
mense vitality  seems  unable  to  exhaust  itself  in 
labors  at  which  his  relatives  and  neighbors  stand 
aghast.  He  is  always  **  on  the  go. "  He  lives  in  a  per- 
fect St.  Vitus's  dance  of  political,  military,  and 
social  activities.  He  has  every  strength  but  the 
strength  of  repose.  That  he  lacks.  He  is  never  in 
repose.  Even  when  he  paces  the  deck  of  his  ship  on 
the  northern  seas  his  mind  is  in  a  whirl  of  thought. 
Even  the  silent  stars  of  the  midnight  sky  act  as 
spurs  to  his  straining  imagination.  WJien  he  vis- 
ited Constantinople  he  scandalized  the  grave  and 
Jitately  Ottomans  by  riding  his  horse   full  gallop 


down  a  hill.     They  thought  it  very  imdignified.     H 
was  to  them  as  imseemly  as  to  us  would  seem  th« 
spectacle  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  running  in  hiA 
shirt-sleeves  do^'n  the  Strand.    But  the  eternal  calm 
and  the  composure  of  the  East  find  nothing  but 
antithesis  and  contrasts  in  this  imperial  embodi- 
ment of  the  fever  of  Western  life.     The  pace  seema 
too  greab  to  last.     But  Alfieri,  -the . Italian  dramatist, 
who  in  his  way  lived  as  restless  a  life  as  the  Kaiser 
— he  even  composed  his  plays  when  driving  at  full 
gallop  in  a  postchaise — survived  to  be  nearly  ninety. 
It  is  not  the  most  active  who  die  soonest.      Mr. 
Gladstone,  for  instance,  lives  in  a  higher  state  of 
mental  tension  than  most  men,  but  there  is  hardly 
a  youngster  in  Parliament  who  has  more  energy, 
either  of  mind  or  of  body,  than  the  octogenarian 
chief. 

CAN  HE  KEEP  IT  UP? 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  by  the  law  of  heredity 
the  accumulating  energy  of  generations  is  some- 
times stored  up  in  one  individual,  who  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  physiological  millionaire.  Do  what  he 
may,  he  cannot  spend  his  fortune.  Such  a  man  was 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and  such  a  man  also  was 
his  great  rival,  the  Russian  Peter.  The  Swede,  the 
Russian,  and  tlie  German  seemed  to  have  been  pos- 
sessed by  an  insatiable,  all-devouring  activity; 
fix)m  early  morning  till  late  at  night  they  were  per- 
petually buzzing  round.  Charles  XII.  was  killed 
when  only  thirty-six  by  a  cannon-ball.  But  for 
that  accident  he  might  have  lived  to  a  hale  old  age. 
for  h^s  various  adventiu-es  in  cold  and  in  heat,  in 
war  and  in  peace;  seem  to  have  had  no  effect  upon 
his  constitution.  At  the  Battle  of  Narva,  after  he 
had  had  five  horses  shot  under  him,  he  remarked 
calmly,  as  he  mounted  the  sixth,  **  These  people  find 
me  exercise. "  William  II.  is  quite  capable  of  mak- 
ing a  similar  remark  under  the  same  circumstcmcee. 
Peter  died  at  fifty-three;  and  the  only  marvel  is 
that  he  lived  so  long,  not  on  account  of  his  exer- 
tions, but  on  account  of  his  excesses.  The  Kaiser 
avoids  the  disorders  which  told  so  disastrously 
upon  the  iron  constitution  of  Peter,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  abscess  in  the  ear,  he  seems  to  be 
as  healthy  as  a  horse.  The  exception  is  a  consider- 
able one,  for  apart  from  the  intense  pain  which  it 
sometimes  occasions  him,  it  is  a  kind  of  death- 
warrant  which  he  carries  about  with  him  contin- 
ually. As  long  as  tlie  abscess  develops  outwardly, 
he  will  suffer  nothing  beyond  an  occasional  incon- 
venience ;  but  should  it  turn  the  other  way,  no  power 
on  earth  can  save  h  im.  No  thought  of  th is  ever  seems 
to  cross  his  mind.  In  all  bin  speeches  and  in  all  his 
acts  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  any  thought  of  mor- 
tality. It  may  be  that,  at  the  back  of  his  mind,  the 
thought  that  here  he  has  no  continuing  city  may  urge 
him  to  more  intense  exertions,  but  if  so,  he  takes  care 
to  conceal  the  source  of  the  energy  from  all  outside 
observers.  Although  simimoned  to  the  throne  by 
the  deaths  of  his  grandfather  and  his  father,  which 
occurred  within  the  brief  space  of  a  hundred  days, 
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the  fact  that  he,  also,  mast  die  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  realized.  In  a  general  sort  of  way,  of 
course,  he  admits  that  all  men  are  mortal,  even 
HohenzoUems,  but  he  never  qualifies  his  policies  or 
his  determinations  by  the  possibility  of  his  decease. 
There  is  nothing  like  **  If  I  live "  about  his  deci  - 
sions ;  he  has  made  up  his  mind  that  he  is  going  to 
live,  how  long  he  does  not  know,  but  for  a  good 
terra  of  years,  and  every  one  of  these  he  means  to 
put  to  good  account. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  considering  the 
activity  of  the  Emperor's  life,  that  he  is  always 
before  the  public.  The  work  of  others— of  a  London 
physician  in  good  practice,  of  a  leading  barrister, 
or  of  an  Elnglish  Prime  Minister — may  be  equaUy 
exhausting,  but  it  does  not  show.  The  mere  fact 
of  being  looked  at  ceases  after  a  time  to  add  appre- 
ciably to  the  daily  task.  At  first  it  is  intolerable  to 
live  in  a  glass  case,  but  a  Prussian  king  is  bom  to 
it.  When  the  Emperor  Frederick,  then  smitten 
with  his  mortal  illness,  went  to  visit  the  tombs  of 
his  ancestors,  beside  whom  he  was  so  soon  to  be  laid, 
an  Englishman  who  accompanied  him  halted  outside 
the  church  from  motives  of  delicacy,  feeling  that 
the  Emperor  would  prefer  to  be  alone.  A  German 
coming  up,  asked  him  why  he  did  not  go  in.  On 
his  explaining  his  motive,  the  German  smiled  and 
said,  **  Dear  me !  do  you  think  the  Emperor  would 
even  so  much  as  notice  that  you  existed?  He  would 
give  way  to  his  emotion  just  as  much  if  the  church 
were  full  of  i)eople  as  if  he  were  alone  by  himself. " 
The  presence  of  others  becomes  like  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  of  the  very  existence  of  which  we 
are  tmconscious.  Then  again,  the  Empercnr  finds 
a  safety-valve  in  his  journeys.  There  is  a  solitude 
where  no  one  intrudes  on  the  high  seas,  and  the 
weeks  spent  in  mid  ocean  afford  him  an  opportimity 
for  recuperation,  of  which  he  stands  greatly  in  need. 

A  HOHENZOLLERN  QENERAL  QORDON. 

The  Emperor  reminds  me  neither  of  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill  nor  of  Napoleon  so  much  as  of  Gen- 
eral Grordon.  There  is,  no  doubt,  an  immense  gulf 
dividing  the  somewhat  theatrical,  intensely  self- 
conscious  Kaiser  from  the  simple,  self-sacrificing 
hero  who  perished  at  Khartoiun ;  but  nevertheless 
they  have  much  in  common.  Imagine  a  General 
Gordon  bom  Hohenzollem— bom,  that  is  to  say, 
war-lord  and  emperor  of  a  million  armed  men  in 
the  centre  of  Europe,  taught  from  his  earliest  boy- 
hood to  consider  himself  the  centre  of  the  state,  and 
surroimded  by  men  in  whose  eyes  he  is  sovereign 
by  divine  right,  and  you  would  find  him  not  very 
far  different  from  the  German  Emperor.  There  is 
in  both  an  immense  capacity  for  hard  work,  in 
both  an  original  and  versatile  mind,  intensely  in- 
terested in  everything  that  comes  before  them,  with 
a  great  mastery  of  detail,  and  immense  power  of 
will.  In  both  there  is  the  lack  of  deliberate  study 
and  consecutive  thought.  Men  who  think  slowly 
seem  to  think  consecutively ;  but  men  who  think 
rapidly  and  intuitively  are  apt  to  be  accused  of 


want  of  steady  application  and  concentration  of  the 
mind.  To  talk  to  General  Gordon  was  often  like 
following  a  swallow  in  its  flight.  His  mind  darted 
hither  and  thither,  doubling  upon  itself  and  darting 
off  at  a  tangent,  in  a  fashion  perfectly  bewildering 
to  those  whose  mental  evolutions  were  more  slow 
and  cumbrous.  In  this  respect  the  Emperor  is 
very  much  like  General  Gordon.  His  mind  darts 
hither  and  thither  much  as  the  Numidian  horsemen 
careered  round  the  march  of  the  Roman  legions.  In 
another  phase  of  his  character  the  Emperor  reminds 
us  of  General  Gordon.  Since  Khartoum  fell  there 
has  been  no  man  of  the  first  rank  in  Europe  who 
referred  constantly  and  publicly  to  Gkxi  Almighty  as 
a  real  factor  in  the  affairs  of  this  world.  In  this 
the  German  Emperor  is  like  General  Gordon.  Wil- 
liam l^e  Second  regards  his  Maker  seriously.  He 
seldom  makM  a  speech  in  which  he  does  not  afi)rm 
his  conviction  in  the  existence  of  the  Almighty. 
Like  General  Gordon,  he  recognizes  himself  as  a 
fellow- worker,  in  the  apostle's  phrase,  with  the 
Lord  of  hosts.  The  difference  between  them  is 
chiefly  one  of  temperament.  General  Gordon  was 
humble  and  full  of  self- abasing  modesty,  never 
forgetting  that  if  he  were  a  partner  with  the 
Eternal,  he  was  the  junior  partner.  Tlie  German 
Emperor,  every  now  and  then,  seems  to  think 
that  he  is  the  senior.  Still,  senior  or  junior, 
the  partnership  was  to  both  men  the  central  fact  of 
their  lives.  When  the  German  Emperor  was  in 
London  the  Salvation  Army  inscribed  in  front  of  its 
offices  the  legend:  "Gk)d  Bless  the  Praying  Em- 
peror." The  Emperor  not  only  prays,  but  is  net 
afraid  to  seem  to  men  to  pray.  His  devotion  is  like 
that  of  the  Mussulman  who,  when  the  cry  is  heard 
from  the  minaret,  unfolds  his  prayer  carpet  and 
performs  his  devotions  before  the  sight  of  all  men. 
"  You  know, "  said  he  to  the  Brandenburg  Diet  in 
February  of  this  year,  **  that  I  regard  my  position 
as  appointed  for  me  by  Gkxi,  and  in  this  conscious- 
ness I  daily  labor ;  and  be  assured  that  every  morn- 
ing and  evening  of  my  life  I  begin  and  end  the  day 
with  prayer  for  my  empire,  my  realm,  and  Branden- 
burg, which  is  so  near  to  my  heart. "  Sometimes 
he  uses  phrases  which  seem  to  imply  that  he  claims 
for  the  HohenzoUems  a  peculiar  and  more  intimate 
relation  with  the  Deity  than  that  enjoyed  by  their 
subjects.  "The  Princely  House,"  he  said  on  that 
occasion,  "must  preserve  firm  trust  in  God.  while 
the  people  must  trust  in  their  leaders. "  It  is  not 
only  in  this  recognition  of  the  Divine  ordering  of 
the  affairs  of  men  that  the  fhnperor  resembles  Gor- 
don. He  resembles  him  also  in  his  keen  eye  for 
the  picturesque  and  his  sense  of  the  sublimity  of 
nature.  Some  of  the  Emperor's  shorter  speeches 
might  have  been  taken  from  Greneral  Gordon's  dia- 
ries. The  oft- quoted  passage  about  his  having  seen 
the  starry  firmament  at  night  on  the  high  seas, 
and  ever  afterwards  having  been  able  to  look  at 
political  questions  from  the  outside,  is  very  Gor* 
donian.  So,  also,  is  the  speech  which  he  made  at 
Bremen  on  the  21st  of  April,  1890,  when  he  said  : — 
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''As  a  friend  of  maritime  affairs,  I  follow  the 
phenomena  of  nature.  When  I  sailed  the  Baltic 
with  a  squadron  for  the  first  time,  the  question  of 
the  change  of  course  arose.  The  change  was  made, 
but  the  ships  were  separated  in  the  fog  in  conse- 
quence. Suddenly  the  Grerman  flag  emerged  from 
tne  mist  high  above  the  clouds — a  surprising  sight 
which  fill^  us  all  with  admiration.  Later,  the 
whole  squadron,  accurately  steering  its  new  course, 
emerged  after  the  fog  had  blown  off.  This  seemed 
to  me  a  sign.  Whenever  dark  hours  may  come  to 
our  Fatherland,  we  shall  reach  our  goal  by  dint  of 
pushing  forwards,  according  to  the  grand  watch- 
word, 'We  Oermans  fear  God,  and  no&ing  else  in 

the  world  *" 

There  was  the  same  kind  of  ring  also  in  the  tele- 
gram which  he  sent  to  a  friend  after  Bismarck  *s  res- 
ignation on  March  22d : — 

"Many  thanks  for  your  friendly  letter.  I  have 
indeed  gone  through  bitter  experiences,  and  have 
pa^ed  many  painful  hours.  My  heart  is  as  sorrow- 
ful as  if  I  had  again  lost  my  grandfather ;  but  it  is 
so  appointed  to  me  by  God,  and  it  has  to  be  borne, 
even  though  I  should  fall  under  the  burden.  The 
post  of  officer  of  the  watch  on  the  ship  of  state  has 
fallen  to  my  lot.  Her  course  remains  the  same. 
So  now  full  steam  ahead !  Wiluam.  " 

The  **  full  steam  ahead  "  is  very  much  like  General 
Gordon,  Whose  consuming  activity  continually  drove 
him  through  all  the  obstacles  which  encompassed 
him,  as  the  steamer  drives  through  a  stormy  sea. 
There  are  other  touches  in  his  character  which  re- 
mind us  of  our  great  English  hero.  The  moral  at- 
mosphere is  the  same.  There  is  with  him,  as  with 
Gk>rdon,  a  sympathy  with  the  poor  and  disinherited 
of  the  world.  And  again,  there  is  the  spirit  which 
revolts  against  the  luxury  of  life.  No  doubt  the 
Emperor  can  hardly  be  held  up  as  an  ideal  of  Spar- 
tan simplicity  with  all  his  uniforms  and  his  ex- 
penses ;  but  his  rescript  against  luxury  in  the  army, 
and  his  efforts  to  simplify  his  life,  would  have 
found  hearty  sympathy  in  General  Gordon.  Gordon, 
although  the  most  sympathetic  of  men,  and  the  least 
arrogant,  was  a  Puritan  in  the  inner  fibre  of  his 
nature,  and  so  is  the  Emperor.  He  has  a  perfect  detes- 
tation for  gambling,  and  has  banished  from  Berlin 
all  the  oflScers  addicted  to  play.  He  has  never  fre- 
quented a  gaming-table  in  his  life:  and  although  in 
no  way  ascetic,  he  does  all  he  can  to  diminish 
the  vices  of  society.  He  has  always  been  deeply 
interested  in  the  Berlin  City  Mission,  and  has  given 
emphatic  support  to  every  effort  that  has  been  made 
to  bring  practical  religion  into  the  homes  of  his 
subjects.  He  has  taken  a  keen  interest  in  what 
would  be  called  the  Moral  Reform  Party  in  Grer- 
many,  and  is  believed  to  be  pressing  forward  legisla- 
tion to  repress  drunkenness  in  the  Fatherland.  One 
of  his  last  acts  before  leaving  London  was  to  present 
a  handsome  pin  with  the  Imperial  crown  and  mono- 
gram in  brilliants  to  Mr.W.  A.Coote,  the  energetic 
secretary  of  the  National  Vigilance  Association,  as 
a  recognition  of  the  services  which  he  had  rendered 
in  rescuing  some  unfortunate  German  girls  from 
the  perils  of  the  London  streets.     He  has  taken  an 


active  part  in  the  defending  of  the  Sunday  against 
the  encroachments  both  of  sport  and  of  toil.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  crowned  head  in  Europe  who  would 
serve  so  well  tlie  purpose  of  a  patron  saint  of  "the 
Nonconformist  conscience"  as  William  the  Second. 

11.     KING  BY  DIVINE  RIGHT. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  see  in  Central  Europe,  in  the 
last  ten  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  king  who 
not  only  believes  that  he  reigns  by  right  divine, 
but  who  is  accepted  by  Europe  as  having  a  fair 
claim  to  that  position.  A  hundred  years  ago  the 
French  Revolution  proclaimed,  amid  thunder  and 
lightning  and  earthquake  befitting  the  final  passing 
away  of  an  old  era,  that  old  kingships  had  come  to 
an  end,  that  in  the  future  the  world  was  to  be 
governed  on  new  democratic  principles.  A  full 
century  has  passed  since  Louis*  s  head  fell  by  the 
guillotine,  and  here  we  have  the  German  Emperor, 
not  as  a  pale  and  shivering  ghost  apologiT^ing  for 
its  return  to  the  haunts  of  men,  but  as  the  governing 
fact  of  the  whole  European  situation.  Here  I  am, 
here  I  remain ;  sic  volo,  sic  jvbeo,  as  I  will,  so  I 
order.  Nothing  can  be  more  compromising  than 
the  assertion  of  the  Emperor  of  his  sovereign  posi- 
tion. He  is  no  make-believe  sovereign  who  reigns 
but  does  not  rule ;  he  is  the  man  on  horseback  and 
no  mistake.  None  of  the  great  sovereigns  of  the 
Middle  Ages  could  more  seriously  try  to  play  the 
part  of  terrestrial  Providence.  It  is  true,  as  he  re- 
minded us  on  one  occasion,  that  he  accepts  the  say- 
ing of  the  Great  Frederick  that  the  Prussian  King 
is  the  first  servant  of  the  State,  but  that  is  quite 
consistent  with  his  feeling  that  he  is  its  master. 

"THERB  IS  ONLY  ONE  MASTER,  AND  I  AM 

There  is  a  wonderful  passage  in  one  of  Heine *s 
best-known  writings,  in  which  he  describes  how  he 
saw  the  Ehnperor  Napoleon  at  Dusseldorf.  ^I  saw 
him,  and  on  his  brow  was  written,  'Thou  shall  have 
no  other  gods  but  me. '"  At  DCisseldorf,  on  May  4th, 
the  Emperor  William  made  a  speech  in  which  he 
asserted  his  right  to  a  prominent  position  in  terms 
so  characteristic  that  they  had  to  lie  subsequently 
explained  away  in  an  official  version.  What  he 
actually  said  was  this,  as  reported  at  the  time : — 

"^Now,  as  ever,  I  am  assured  that  salvation  lies  in 
co-operation.  That  is  one  of  the  results  of  mon- 
archy. There  is  onlv  one  master  in  this  country, 
and  I  am  he.  I  shall  suffer  no  other  beside  me.  In 
this  spirit  I  drink  to  the  welfare  of  the  province. " 
(Prolonged  cheera. ) 

In  the  official  version  this  assertion  of  his  mastery 
of  his  country  disappears : — 

"That  I  am  now,  as  ever,  convinced  that  salva- 
tion lies  only  in  the  co-opemtion  of  all  the  parts, 
and  that  one  must  therefore  follow  the  monarch  in 
his  efforts  for  the  welfaie  of  the  whole,  I  drink  my 
glass  of  German  wine  to  Rhenish  Prussia.  May  it 
nourish  and  prosper  now  and  to  aU  eternity !" 
'Rhenish  Prussia.     Hoch  !  Hoch !  Hoch  V  " 

This  homage  is  almost  the  only  homage  which  he 
has  paid  to  the  modem  spirit 
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**8UMMUS  EPI8COPU8"  ALSO. 

When  he  made  his  second  speech  to  the  Educa- 
tional Conference  at  the  close  of  last  year,  he 
asserted  that  he  was  not  only  king,  but  also  chief 
bishop  of  Prussia. 

**  I  hear  that  at  the  opening  of  this  Conference  it 
caused  some  surprise  that  I  made  no  allusion  to 
religion.  I  believed  that  my  ideas  upon  the  sub- 
ject— that  is  to  say,  how  holy  and  dear  to  me  are 
my  people's  relations  to  God — were  known  and  un- 
derstooa  by  all.  As  Prussian  King  b&  well  as  sum- 
mu8  episcopus  of  my  Church,  I  will  make  it  my 
most  sacrea  duty  to  see  that  the  Christian  spirit  be 
cultivated  and  religious  feeling  increased  in  the 
schools.  Let^  the  school  respect  and  honor  the 
Church,  and  let  the  Church  stand  by  the  school  and 
help  it  in  its  work.  Thus  shall  we  be  able  to  edu- 
cate our  youth  and  fit  them  for  the  requirements  of 
our  modem  life  in  the  State. " 

This  position  of  chief  bishop,  although  only  ex- 
plicitly affirmed  on  this  occasion,  is  always  con- 
stantly present  to  his  mind.  "A  helmeted  northern 
Pope,"  as  Mr.  Harold  Frederic  calls  him,  he  feels 
himself  called  to  check  the  sins  of  the  world.  He 
told  his  Brandenburgers  on  one  occasion,  in  terms 
which  might  have  been  taken  from  one  of  the  Pope's 
encyclicals,  **  A  spirit  of  disobedience  now  reigns  over 
the  world,  and  is  endeavoring  to  unsettle  men's 
minds."  But  although  it  might  make  his  heart 
sore,  it  would  never  cause  him  to  swerve  from  that 
path  he  had  marked  out  for  himself.  Obedience  to 
himself  forms  no  small  part  of  the  practical  religion 
which  he  wishes  to  force  upon  his  subjects.  He 
has  told  us  that  his  object  is  to  restore  respect  for 
the  Church,  for  the  law,  and  implicit  obedience  to 
the  crown  and  its  wearers. 

KIN06HIP  BY  THE  QRACB  OP  GOD. 

At  Konigsberg,  in  May,  1890,  he  referred  to  the 
fact  that  his  grandfather  had  proclaimed,  in  a  church 
in  that  city,  his  kingship  by  the  grace  of  God. 
"This  kingship  by  the  grace  of  God,"  he  said, "ex- 
presses the  fact  that  we  Hohenzollems  accept  our 
mission  only  from  Heaven,  and  are  responsible  to 
Heaven  for  the  performance  of  its  duties.  I  am 
animated  by  this  view,  and  am  resolved  to  act  and 
govern  on  this  principle. "  Not  only  does  the  Kaiser 
reign  by  divine  right,  but  he  exercises  authority 
by  virtue  of  his  superior  capacity  to  see  what  people 
need  to  help  them  to  get  it.  "  The  King  of  Prussia, " 
he  said,  on  the  same  occasion,  **  stands  so  high 
above  party  and  party  conflict,  that,  seeking  the 
best  interests  of  all,  he  is  in  a  position  of  making 
every  individual  and  every  province  in  his  king- 
dom his  care.  I  know  very  well  in  your  case  where 
the  shoe  pinches,  and  have  formed  my  plans  ac- 
cordingly." Again  he  said  to  his  Brandenburgers 
in  March  last  year.  "  I  see  in  the  people  of  the  land 
which  has  descended  unto  me  a  talent  intrusted  to 
me  by  God,  which,  as  the  Bible  says,  it  is  my  duty 
to  increase,  and  for  which  I  shall  have  to  give  an 
accoimt.  I  mean  with  all  my  strength  to  trade  so 
with   my   talent  that  I  hope  to  add  many  to  it. 


Those  who  help  me  be  they  heartily  welcome ;  those 
who  oppose  me  I  will  dash  in  pieces. "  In  the  sec- 
ond year  of  his  reign  he  is  said  to  have  asserted  in 
blunt  terms,  "All  existing  parties  are  old  rubbish. 
I  only  know  two  parties :  one  for  me,  and  the  other 
against  me. "  He  tells  us  that  he  hopes  with  all  his 
heart  that  he  will  be  able  to  accomplish  the  work 
of  raising  the  people's  sense  of  religion,  of  Christiiui 
discipline  and  morals,  which  he  has  set  before  him- 
self as  an  ideal.  With  all  this  he  regards  himself 
as  a  constitutional  king.  He  told  the  first  Prussian 
Diet  which  he  opened,  "  I  am  far  from  aiming  at 
the  enlargement  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown, 
and  thus  shaking  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the 
legal  conditions  under  which  we  are  govemcKi.  The 
legal  status  of  my  rights,  so  long  as  it  is  not  called 
in  question,  is  sufficient  to  supply  to  the  state  that 
measure  of  monarchical  influence  which  Prussia  re- 
quires in  pursuance  of  its  historical  development  as 
from  the  manner  in  which  each  is  constituted. " 

HI.     AN  ARMED  APOSTLE  OF  PEACE. 

Apart  from  his  personality,  the  policy  of  the  (Jer- 
man  Emperor  naturally  excites  widespread  interest. 
To  Germans  and  non-Germans  alike  his  foreign  pol- 
icy is  more  important  than  tlie  policy  which  he 
pursues  at  home,  for  foreign  policy  means  life  or 
death,  whereas  home  policy  only  means  comfort  or 
discomfort.  Before  his  accession  the  Emperor  was 
believed  to  be  heart  and  soul  a  man  of  war,  and  his 
vehement  repudiation  of  all  warlike  hankering  does 
not  altogether  reassure'  Europe.  All  that  men  say 
is  that  they  hope  he  will  continue  of  the  same  mind, 
but  that  with  a  young  man  of  such  strong  impulses 
there  is  no  saying  how  soon  he  may  change  his  pol- 
icy and  be  as  enthusiastic  for  war  as  he  is  now 
enthusiastic  for  peace.  No  one— outside  France — 
has  any  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  Kaiser's 
anxiety  for  peace.  Germany  has  dined.  She  only 
asks  now  for  tranquillity  in  order  to  digest.  Ger- 
many has  nothing  to  gain  by  a  war  and  much  to 
lose.  The  Kaiser  would  be  a  fool,  as  well  as  a  crim- 
inal, if  he  were  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  any  one.  To 
do  him  justice,  he  has  always  recognized  this  in 
the  frankest  possible  way.  His  declarations  on  the 
subject  have  never  varied. 

"METHINKS  the  kaiser  doth  PROTEST  TOO  MUCfH." 

Yet  there  is  a  certain  overstrained  emphasis  about 
the  pacific  protestations  of  the  young  Teutonic  Mars 
which  makes  us  imeasy.  Methinks  the  E^iser  doth 
protest  too  much.     Take  for  instance  this : — 

"  I  shall  be  glad  if,  by  tlie  assistance  of  Heaven, 
I  shall  be*  able  to  govern  my  country  in  peace.  I 
only  wish  the  European  peace  was  lying  in  my 
hand ;  then  I  would  take  good  care  that  it  should 
never  be  disturbed.  However  that  may  be,  I  shall 
at  all  events  leave  nothing  untried,  and,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  labor  that  it  may  not  be  disturbed." 

If  only  one  were  God  Almighty,  all  would  go 
well  1  No  doubt.  But  then  when  one  is  not  God 
Almighty !    Ah,  then  accidents  may  happen  even  in 
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the  best  regulated  families.  And  if  through  any 
untoward  event,  which  can  be  only  too  easily 
imagined,  this  impulsive  young  man  were  to  arrive 
at  one  of  his  firm  convictions  that  peace  could  only 
be  attained  through  war,  why  then,  who  knows 
how  soon,  relying  upon  the  assistance  of  Heaven, 
he  might  plunge  for  war  as  heavily  as  he  now 
plunges  for  peace.  He  is  the  crowned  plunger  of 
the  Continent,  and  a  plunger  who  can  carry  three 
millions  of  armed  fighting  men  with  him  into  the 
abyss  is  a  portent  indeed. 

THB  JUSTIFICATION  OF  ABMAMENT^. 

The  ordinary  sneer  of  the  disarmament  people  at 
an  apostle  of  peace  who  is  armed  to  the  teeth  is 
silly,  and  due  to  their  happy  ignorance  of  the  con- 
ditions of  existence  in  states  which  were  never 
blessed  with  a  streak  of  silver  sea  as  a  natural  and  in- 
superable barrier  against  invasion.  Apart  from  the 
absolute  necessity  of  maintaining  an  armament 
large  enough  to  safeguard  the  frontiers  of  Germany, 
it  is  idle  to  expect  the  heir  of  the  Great  Frederick 
and  of  the  fighting  Hohenzollems  to  see  things 
through  the  spectacles  of  the  Peace  Society.  We 
have  surely  seen  enough  of  the  folly  of  that  among 
our  own  kinsfolk.  No  humanitarian  expressed  so 
vigorously  the  Peace  Society  view  of  war  as  the 
author  of  the  **  Biglow  Papers  "  ;  but  it  was  the  self- 
same singer  who  declared — 

Ez  fer  war  I  call  it  murder,  there  you  have  It  plain  and 

flat, 
And  I  need  to  go  no  furder  than  my  Testament  for  that — 

who,  when  the  unity  of  the  Republic  was  in  dan- 
ger, cried: 

God  give  ns  peace ;  not  such  as  lulls  to  sleep, 
But  sword  on  thigh  and  brow  with  piu*po6e  knit  I 

And  let  our  Ship  of  State  to  harbor  sweep, 
Her  ports  all  up,  her  battle  lanterns  lit, 

And  her  leashed  thunders  gathering  for  their  leap." 

The  Emperor  was  bom  in  Lowell's  later  phase ; 
he  never  experienced  the  former,  nor,  indeed,  would 
disarmament  make  for  peace.  A  reduction  of  the 
armaments  of  Europe  by  one  half  would  more  than 
double  the  danger  of  an  immediate  outbreak  of  war ; 
it  is  the  very  immensity  of  the  stake  that  makes  the 
possible  players  hold  their  hand. 

HIS  PACIFIC  PLEDOBS. 

It  may  not  be  useless  to  string  a  few  of  them 
together,  beginning  with  the  speech  he  made  before 
his  accession,  and  winding  up  with  his  speech  in 
the  Guildhall.  Addressing  the  Brandenburg  Diet, 
when  he  was  stiU  Prince  William,  in  February,  1888, 
he  said : — 

"  I  am  well  aware  that  the  public  at  large,  espe* 
cially  abroad,  imputes  to  me  a  thoughtless  inclina- 
tion for  war  and  a  craving  for  glory.  God  preserve 
me  from  such  criminal  levity.  1  repudiate  such 
imputations  with  indignation.^* 

When  he  opened  his  first  Reichsrath,  June  25, 
1888,  he  w as  very  explicit  on  this  point.     He  iiftid  :— 


**In  foreign  politics  I  am  resolved  to  maintain 
peace  with  every  one  so  far  as  lies  in  my  |)Ower. 
My  love  for  the  German  army  and  my  position  in 
it  will  never  allow  me  to  jeopardize  for  the  country 
the  benefits  of  peace  unless  the  necessity  is  forced 
upon  us  by  an  attack  upon  the  Empire  or  on  its 
allies.  Our  army  is  intended  to  assure  peace  to  us, 
or,  if  peace  is  broken,  it  will  enable  us  to  fight  for 
peace  with  honor.  With  God's  help  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  the  army  to  do  this  by  reason  of  the 
strength  which  it  has  derived  from  the  military  law 
recently  passed  by  you  unanimously.  To  use  this 
strength  for  aggressive  war  is  far  from  my  heart 
Germany  needs  neither  fresh  military  glory  nor  any 
conquests  since  she  has  finally  won  for  herself  by 
fighting  the  right  to  exist  as  a  united  and  indepen- 
dent nation. " 

At  least  as  emphatic  was  his  declaration  to  the 
Reichstag  on  November  22,  1888 : — 

"  Our  relations  with  all  foreign  governments  are 
peaceful,  and  my  eflforts  are  constantly  directed  to 
strengthening  the  peace.  Our  alliance  with  Austria 
and  Italy  has  no  other  purpose.  To  bring  upon 
Germany,  without  necessity,  the  sufferings  of  war, 
even  by  a  victorious  war,  I  should  not  regard  a^ 
reconcilable  with  my  Christian  faith  and  with  my 
duties  which,  as  Emperor,  I  have  taken  upon  my- 
self towards  the  Grerman  people.  With  this  convic 
tion,  I  considered  it  my  duty,  soon  after  my  acces- 
sion, personally  to  greet,  not  only  my  allies  in 
the  Empire,  but  also  neighboring  friendly  sove- 
reigns, and  to  seek  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
them  in  regard  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  task  which 
God  has  given  us,  viz.,  the. task  of  securing  peace 
and  prosperity  to  our  respective  peoples  so  far  as 
this  depends  upon  our  wills.  The  confidence  shown 
in  me  and  in  my  policy  at  all  the  courts  I  visited 

?:ives  me  a  right  to  hope  that  I  and  my  allies  and 
riends  shall,  with  Gkxl's  help,  succeed  in  preserv- 
ing the  peace  of  Europe. " 

Early  in  January,  1889,  when  he  opened  the  Prus- 
sian Parliament  he  told  his  subjects : — 

"You  will  be  able  to  commence  your  work  the 
more  cheerfully,  inasmuch  as  the  relations  of  the 
Empire  to  all  foreign  states  are  friendly,  and  be- 
cause from  wtf  visits  to  friendly  rulers  I  gathered 
the  conviction  that  we  may  confidently  cherish  the 
hope  of  the  Continued  preservation  of  peace. " 

Twelve  months  later  he  assured  the  Diet  that  "  to 
the  joy  (A  the  Emperor  and  King,  Germany's  rela- 
tions with  foreign  powers  are  everywhere  good." 
In  April,  1890,  speaking  on  board  the  Fulda,  he 
said  :-^ 

"1/  in  the  press  and  in  public  life  symptoms  of 
dafl^er  appear,  one  must  console  one*s-self  with  the 
tboght  that  matters  are  not  nearly  so  bad  as 
they  seem.  Trust  in  me  to  preserve  peace,  and  if 
the  press  sometimes  interprets  my  remarks  differ- 
totly,  think  of  the  old  saying  of  another  Emperor — 
'An  Emperor's  words  are  not  to  be  turned  and 
twisted  and  quibbled  over !'" 

Coming  back  to  Berlin  to  open  the  Reichstag  on 
May  6,  1890,  he  said  :— 

^To  maintain  peace  on  a  durable  basis  is  the  un- 
ceasing object  of  my  efforts.  I  may  express  the 
conviction  that  I  have  succeeded  in  inspiring  all 
foreign  governments  with  confidence  in  tne  loyalty 
of  my  policy  in  this  respect.  The  German  people 
recognize,  as  do  I  and  the  august  princes  of  the 
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Confoderation,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Empire  to 
protect  the  peace  by  maintaining  our  defensive  alli- 
ances and  friendly  relations  with  foreign  Powers, 
and  in  so  doing  to  insure  the  advance  of  well-being 
and  civilization.  But  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
task  the  Empire  has  need  of  a  military  power  in 
pn^rtion  to  the  position  it  holds  in  Europe. "" 

After  his  return  from  Russia  in  August,  1890,  an 
Austrian  ex  diplomatist  published  what  professed 
to  be  an  interview  with  the  Kaiser,  in  which  he 
used  the  remarkable  phrase  that  at  Friedrichsruhe 
Bismarck  had  attempted  to  force  upon  him  perpetual 
war  abroad  and  war  at  home : — 

"Well.  I  determined  to  have  peace,  and  shall 
force  peace  upon  the  domestic  foes  of  the  Empire, 
as  well  as  upon  its  foreign  enemies.  I  must  com- 
plete the  work  which  my  grandfather,  who  died  too 
soon,  had  not  time  to  accomplish— Germany  united 
and  Europe  pacified,  that  is  my  grand  dream." 

In  November  he  told  the  Prussian  Parliament 

that — 

**  In  view  of  the  friendly  relations  of  the  Empire 
to  all  foreign  staples,  which  have  been  still  further 
strengthen^  in  the  course  of  the  year,  I  can  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  the  preservation-  of 
peace." 

His  last  notable  utterance  in  this  sense  was  his 
speech  at  the  Guildhall,  July  10,  1891,  when  he 
said: — 

**My  aim  is  above  all  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
for  peace  alone  can  give  the  confidence  which  is 
necessary  to  the  hesdthy  development  of  science, 
art,  and  trade.  Only  as  long  as  peace  reigns  are 
we  at  liberty  to  bestow  earnest  thoughts  upon  the 
great  pn^lems,  the  solution  of  which,  in  fairness 
and  equity,  I  consider  the  most  prominent  duty  of 
our  times.  You  may  rest  assured,  therefore,  that  I 
shall  continue  to  do  my  best  to  maintain,  and  con- 
stantly to  increase,  the  ^^ood  relations  between  Ger- 
many and  the  other  nations,  and  that  I  shall  always 
be  found  ready  to  unite  with  you  and  them  in  a 
common  laiwr  for  peaceful  progress,  friendly  inter- 
course, and  the  advancement  of  civilization." 

THE  SHOUTINO  EMPEROR. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  generalities  go,  no  one  can 
be  more  deeply  pledged  to  peace.  But  an  Emperor 
is  judged,  not  only  by  his  words,  but  by  his  deeds. 
And  even  his  words,  have  they  always  been  so  pa- 
cific? The  Emperor  has  made  one  or  two  menacing 
speeches,  it  is  true,  but  there  was  not  much  harm  in 
tiiem.  The  most  alarming  was  that  which  he  de- 
livered August  16,  1889,  at  Frankfort  on-theOder, 
when  he  was  but  newly  come  to  the  throne  and  was 
still  under  the  influence  of  Prince  Bismarck.  Gos- 
sip had  been  asserting  that  the  Emperor  Frederick, 
if  he  had  lived,  would  have  been  willing  to  have 
restored  Lorraine  to  France.  It  was  necessary  in 
the  interest  of  peace  to  dissipate  the  vain  delusion 
which  such  a  report  might  have  encouraged  in 
France.    Therefore,  the  Kaiser  spoke  as  follows : — 

''There  is  still  one  thing  which  I  want  to  add,  gen- 
tlemen. We  all  know  one  another  far  too  well,  and 
I  will  defend  my  deceased  father  against  the  shame- 
ful imputation  that  he  desired  to  relinquish  any- 
thing of  the  acquisitions  won  in  the  gnmd  time. 


I  believe  that  we  know— both  in  the  Third  Army 
Corps  and  in  the  army  there  is  only  one  opinion 
about  it — that  we  would  leave  our  entire  eighteen 
army  corps  and  42,000,000  inhabitants  lying  on  the 
field  rather  than  abandon  one  single  stone  of  what 
we  have  won. " 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  emphasis  of  that 
speech  anyhow.  It  was  shouted  through  a  speaking 
trumpet,  and  for  a  time  it  affected  the  nerves  of 
Europe.  The  only  other  speech  which  he  made  with 
a  similar  note  in  it  was  his  speech  at  Kdnigsberg 
on  May  9,  1890,  when  he  said : — 

**  Mav  the  province  of  East  Prussia  increase  and 
flourish ;  may  it  be  saved  from  war  and  timed  of 
war.  But  should  it  be  Gk)d's  will  that  I  should  be 
called  upon  to  defend  myself  and  to  guard  my 
frontiers,  the  enemy  will  find  the  swora  of  East 
Prussia  not  less  keen  than  it  was  in  1870. " 

It  was  also  at  Kdnigsberg  tJiat  he  said : — 

''It  is  my  duty,  and  I  shall  take  care  as  long  as  I 
can,  to  preserve  peace.  The  consciousness  that  all 
Prussians  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  by  their  King, 
and  are  ready  to  sacrifice  everything,  gives  the 
Prussian  King  the  power  to  speak  these  words  of 
peace  with  confidence.  He  is  able  to  maintain 
peace,  and  I  feel  that  those  who  should  venture  to 
break  the  peace  will  not  be  spared  a  lesson  which 
they  will  not  forget  for  a  hundred  years  ....  One 
thin^  I  promise  ^ou,  I  shall  let  no  one  touch  the 
province,  and  if  it  sliould  be  attempted,  my  sove- 
reignty will  place  itself  like  a  rock  of  bronze  in  the 
way. "  • 

These  speeches  might  perhaps  hare  been  spared, 
but  a  Kaiser  with  a  turn  for  eloquence  may  be  for- 
given if  he  should  sometimes  yield  to  the  temptation 
of  sounding  too  high  a  note  on  the  patriotic  string 
without  regard  to  the  way  in  which  it  jars  upon  the 
ears  of  his  neighbors. 

HIS  DEALINQS  WITH  FRANCE. 

When  we  turn  from  speeches  to  acts,  we  find  little 
to  complain  of  except  his  headiness.  His  one  dan- 
ger is  France.  He  needlessly  fiuttered  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  Paris  by  proposing  to  take  the  King  of 
Italy  to  Strasburg,  but  he  dropped  the  scheme  with 
commendable  rapidity  when  he  saw  the  stir  it  made 
in  France.  At  the  Berlin  Congress  he  paid  con- 
spicuous attention  to  M.  Jules  Simon,  the  represen- 
tative of  France.  When  he  subsequently  endeavored 
to  conciliate  the  Parisians  by  sending  his  mother 
to  their  gay  city,  it  did  not  turn  out  very  success- 
fully. But  that  was  not  his  fault.  The  visit  was 
unduly  prolonged,  and  Coimt  Munster  ought  not  to 
have  allowed  the  visit  to  St.  Cloud.  But  the  attempt 
was  well  meant,  although  it  miscarried.  It  con 
vinced  the  Emperor  that  nothing  whatever  could  be 
done  with  a  neighbor  whose  policy  was  dominated 
by  M. D^roulMe  and  other  ** howling  dervishes,"  as 
they  were  disrespectfully  entitled  at  Berlin,  and  re- 
minded him  somewhat  sharply  that  the  only  hope 
of  peace  was  the  isolation  of  Ft'ance. 

HIS  RELATIONS  WITH  RUSSIA. 

The  real  test  of  the  Kaiser*s  statesmanship  will 
be  found  in  his  relations  to  Russia.    The  story  goes 
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that  the  old  Kaiser,  his  grandfather,  with  his  dying 
breath  bade  his  grandson  be  very  considerate  with 
Russia.  The  young  man,  on  coming  to  the  throne, 
at  once  rushed  oflf  to  St.  Petersburg,  where,  how- 
ever, he  does  not  appear  to  have  got  on  as  well  with 
the  Czar  as  might  have^  been  hoped.  But  this  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  Kaiser  was  at  that 
time  the  blind  vassal  of  Prince  Bismarck.  The  Czar 
did  not  like  Bismarck.  He  distrusted  Lord  Rose- 
bery  when  he  was  at  the  Foreign  Office  because  he 
was  so  much  with  the  Bismarcks,  and  he  was  cer- 
tainly not  predisposed  to  welcome  with  open  arms 
the  young  Kaiser  to  whose  youthful  enthusiasm 
Bismarck  seemed  the  demigod  of  contemporary  state- 
craft. The  second  cause  for  the  comparative  failure 
of  his  Russian  visit  was  the  difference  between  the 
initial  velocity  of  the  two  minds.  The  Czar  is  solid, 
and  a  trifle  slow.  The  Kaiser  is  a  light-weight, 
and  just  a  trifle  too  fast.  Until  the  Kaiser  slows 
up,  t^e  Czar  will  not  be  able  to  keep  step  with  him. 
But  of  these  difficulties  the  first  has  disappeared, 
and  it  is  now  said  that  his  quarrel  with  Bismarck 
began  with  a  difference  about  Russia.  The  Kaiser 
now  regards  Bismarck  with  an  antipathy  compared 
with  which  the  sentiment  of  the  Czar  is  almost 
affection.  And  the  Kaiser  is  a  little  older  and 
steadier  and  less  of  a  flibbertygibbet  tlian  he  was  in 
1888.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to 
imagine  that  the  Czar  has  the  slightq^t  particle  of 
sympathy  for  French  designs  in  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine. His  one  passionate  desire  is  for  peace.  When 
the  French  Amt)as8ador,  the  other  day,  ventured  to 
ask  him  whether,  if  France  went  to  war  with  Ger- 
many, she  could  depend  upon  Russian  support,  he 
received  a  rebuff  which  he  is  not  soon  likely  to  for- 
get. The  Czar  simply  loathes  the  idea  of  war.  He 
has  faithfully  abided  by  his  determination  to  put 
up  with  almost  anything  rather  than  permit  a  war 
in  Europe.  If  the  Kaiser  would  but  act  with  ordi- 
nary circumspection,  he  would  find  little  difficulty 
in  arriving  at  the  most  satisfactory  understanding 
with  Alexander  III.  The  recent  visit  of  the  French 
fleet  to  Cronstadt,  and  the  reception  accorded  it, 
proves  nothing.  If  the  Kaiser  refuses  ostentatiously 
to  believe  the  sincerity  of  the  Czar's  desire  for 
peace;  if  he  parades  everywhere  his  devotion  to 
Austria,  without  even  admitting,  in  a  parenthesis, 
that  the  Russian  ruler  is  as  much  devoted  to  peace 
as  any  one  can  be,  it  is  not  surprising  tliat  at  last, 
sorely  against  his  will,  the  Czar  is  induced  to  ex- 
tend some  slight  token  of  friendship  to  France. 
But  that  is  not  his  natural  choice.  He  hates  war, 
and  he  distrusts  France  as  a  possible  maker  of  war. 
He  hates  the  Revolution,  and  France  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  political  principles  he  detests. 
He  has  never  varied  in  his  desire  to  be  friends 
with  Germany,  whose  frontier  marches  with  his, 
and  whose  power  can  keep  Austria  in  order.  He 
went  to  Skiemewicze  to  cement  his  alliance  with 
William  I. ,  he  would  be  only  too  glad  to  renew  it 
with  William  II.  But,  in  order  to  attain  that  end, 
the  Kaiser  will  have  to  avoid, getting  on  to  the 


nerves  of  the  Czar.  He  has  an  open  door  before 
him  in  the  matter.  He  has  only  to  profit  by  the 
advantage  of  the  dismissal  of  Bismarck,  and  to  mod- 
erate the  velocity  of  his  thinking  and  speaking 
when  he  is  dealing  with  the  Czar,  in  order  to  secure 
at  least  as  much  support  from  Russia  in  maintain- 
ing the  peace  of  Europe  as  he  is  ever  likely  to  ob- 
tain from  England.  The  only  public  references  he 
has  ever  made  to  Russia  leave  him  quite  free  to  re- 
adjust his  policy  in  this  direction.  He  has  only 
once  referred  to  Russia  in  a  speech  from  the  throne. 
When  he  addressed  his  first  Reichstag  in  June,  1888. 
he  said : — 

**Our  existing  agreements  with  Austria- Hungary 
and  with  Italv  permit  me,  to  vay  satisfaction,  to 
cultivate  carefully  my  personal  friendship  for  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  peaceful  relations  which 
have  existed  for  tlie  past  hundred  years  with  the 
neighboring  Russian  Ebnpire,  and  which  are  in  har- 
moxiy  with  my  own  feelings  and  with  the  interest 
of  Germany.  With  conscientious  solicitude  for 
peace,  I  devote  mvself  with  equal  readiness  to  the 
service  of  the  Fatherland  as  to  the  care  of  the  army, 
and  I  rejoice  in  the  traditional  relations  to  foreign 
Powers  by  which  my  endeavors  in  the  cause  of 
peace  will  be  assisted. " 

During  his  visit  to  Russia  he  spoke  as  follows  in 
proposing  the  health  of  the  Czar : — 

**  I  drink  to  the  health  of  your  Majestj^  in  remem- 
brance of  the  traditional  friendship  existing  between 
our  peoples,  which  I  received  as  a  precious  inheri- 
tance from  my  ancestors,  and  which  I  wish  to  cul- 
tivate also  in  future.  Long  live  his  Majesty  the 
Czar !    Hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah  ?^ 

In  the  interests  of  the  general  peace  he  cannot  do 
better  than  proceed  with  the  cultivation  of  "tliat 
precious  inheritance."  He  will  find  in  Alexander 
III.  at  least  as  zealous  a  keeper  of  the  peace  as  he  is 
himself. 

IV.     HIS  DOMESTIC  POLICY. 

Of  his  domestic  policy  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
in  detail.  When  he  came  to  the  throne  he  was 
under  the  influence  of  the  glamour  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck, **the  standard-bearer  of  the  Empire."  He 
was  content  for  a  time  to  allow  the  great  Chan- 
cellor to  be  his  Mayor  of  the  Palace.  But  after  a 
while  he  began  to  see  that  even  Bismarck  was  not 
indi8i)en8able.  Whether  it  be  true,  as  rumor 
asserts,  and  as  Mr.  Harold  Frederic  repeats,  the  Count- 
ess Waldersee  and  other  fine  ladies  wished  him  to 
break  the  Bismarck  dynasty,  it  was  certain  that 
sooner  or  later  youth  and  age  would  part.  The  only 
wonder  is  tliat  the  ascendancy  of  Bismarck  lasted  so 
long.  When  at  last  Bismarck  fell — great  was  the 
fall  of  him.  His  letter  of  New  Year's  greeting  re- 
ceived by  the  Chancellor  on  January  1,  1890,  con- 
cluded with  a  prayer  that  "God  would  for  many 
more  years  grant  me  the  benefit  of  your  approved 
and  trusted  council  in  my  difficult  and  responsible 
post  as  ruler. "  Three  months  had  not  passed  before 
tlie  Emperor  sent  to  demand  Bismarck's  threatened 
resignation,  and  the  Colossus  of  Germany  liad  fallen 
to  rise  no  more. 
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The  Emperor,  in  selecting  General  Caprivi  aa 
Bismarck's  successor,  followed  the  lead  of  his  grand- 
father, who  long  before  his  death  had  indicated  him 
as  the  minister  who  was  not  imfit  to  succeed  Bis- 
marck. Less  than  a  year  after  Bismarck  had  gone, 
Cotmt  Waldersee  followed  him,  not  into  retreat, 
but  into  the  comparative  retirement  of  the  command 
of  an  army  corps.  Thereare  probably  not  a  dozen 
men  in  Europe,  outside  Germany,  who  could  say 
offhand  who  is  the  successor  of  Moltke  and  Walder- 
see as  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the  German  army. 

HEAD  OF  THE  ARMT. 

The  real  head  of  the  army,  we  are  to  understand, 
is  the  young  Emperor.  As  the  MUitdr  Wochenblatt 
told  us  on  his  last  birthday : — 

"  With  him  has  begun  a  new  era.  We  see  fresh 
vital  energy  working  on  the  great  achievements  of 
the  past,  but,  with  its  ever  new  creative  force,  con- 
stantly bearing  fresh  fruit,  not  only  in  political 
economy  and  education,  but  also  in  the  army.  The 
education  of  youths  destined  for  the  army  has  been 
conducted  into  new  paths.  The  cadets  and  young 
officers  are  no  longer  to  be  led  through  theory  to 

Eractice,  but  are  to  learn  to  imderstand  theory  by 
elp  of  practice.  The  main  purpose  of  all  edu- 
cation, especially  militaiy  education,  is  the  forma- 
tion of  character.  Our  weapons  have  been  im- 
proved: new  instruments  of  combat  require  new 
forms,  and  an  altered  style  of  fighting  cannot  but 
make  its  way  into  practice.  The  new  regulations 
show  what  this  new  way  is.  From  of  yore,  the 
Prussian  soldier  has  been  accustomed  to  be  guided 
in  his  conduct  by  the  hand  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  Our  Emperor  leads  us  on.  We  follow  him 
to  fresh  work  and  new  deeds  in  peace  as  in  war. " 

To  be  followed  "  through  thick  and  thin"  in  peace 
and  in  war  is  the  Kaiser's  ideal  of  what  should  be, 
and  those  who  hesitate  need  not  expect  much  regard 
at  his  hands.  Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  utter- 
ance that  ever  fell  from  the  Emperor's  lips  was  that 
in  which  he  declared  that  while  he  would  heartily 
welcome  all  who  would  assist  him  in  his  great  task, 
all  who  attempted  to  oppose  him  he  would  shatter 
in  pieces.  It  is  this  disposition  to  play  the  r6le  of 
the  general  shatterer  when  his  will  is  thwarted  that 
causes  the  public  to  regard  with  some  misgivings 
his  protestations  of  devotion  to  peace.  To  secure 
peace  it  may  seem  to  him  sometimes  necessary  to 
shatter  some  enemy,  and  if  so  we  may  depend  upon 
it  the  shatterer  will  not  flinch  from  his  task. 

**MY  HIGHLY  HONORED  TEACHER  HINZPETER." 

We  need  not  accept  in  its  entirety  the  estimates 
of  Dr.  Hinzp^ter's  influence  upon  the  Emperor 
which  finds  favor  with  Dr.  Geffcken  and  Mr.  Fred- 
eric. That  it  is  great  is  undoubted.  He  himself  has 
told  us,  in  a  speech  which  he  delivered  at  West- 
phalia— 

"  I  owe  all  that  I  learned  in  my  youth,  the  princi- 

files  and  views  in  which  I  grew  up,  to  a  Westpha- 
ian — mv  highly  honored  teacher,  Geheirarath  Elinz- 
peter,  of  Bielefeld,  a  Westphalian  of  the  finest  water. 
Through  him  I  learned  to  appreciate  the  Westpha- 
lians  as  a  people  of  sterling  character,  a  people  tough 


and  energetic,  not  only   in   dealing,  but  also   in 
fidelity. " 

The  later  period  of  the  Emperor's  reign,  which 
dates  from  the  fall  of  Bismarck,  has  been  marked 
hitherto  by  the  ascendency  of  Dr.  Hinzpeter.  It  is 
curious  to  see  that  both  Kaiser  and  Czar  have  found 
in  the  tutors  of  their  youth  their  most  trusted  polit- 
ical advisers  when  they  came  to  the  tbione.  The 
only  pity  is  that  the  Czar  had  not  a  tutor  as  liberal 
and  as  shrewd  as  Dr.  Hinzpeter,  who,  by  the  way, 
was  selected  for  the  post  of  tutor  on  the  recommend- 
ation of  Sir  Robert  Morier,  who  had  discovered  his 
parts  when  he  was  a  poor  and  unknown  tutor  in 
Darmstadt. 

A  HELPER  OF  THE  POOR  AND  DISTRESSED. 

The  characteristic  of  the  Hinzpeter  period  of  the 
Kaiser's  reign  is  its  humanitarian  activity.  When 
the  Emperor  came  to  the  throne  he  issued  a  procla- 
mation to  his  people,  in  which  he  said : — 

**  Called  to  the  throne  of  my  fathers,  I  have  as- 
sumed the  government,  looking  up  to  the  King  of 
kings,  and  have  vowed  to  God  that,  after  the  exam- 
ple of  my  fathers,  I  will  be  a  just  and  clement 
prince  to  my  people,  that  I  will  foster  piety  and 
the  fear  of  God,  and  that  I  will  protect  peace,  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  country,  oe  a  helper  of  the 
poor  and  the  distressed,  and  a  true  guardian  of  the 
right. " 

The  first  year  of  his  reign  saw  tentative  steps 
taken  in  the  direction  of  social  reform,  but  it  was 
not  till  the  year  of  Bismarck's  fall  that  the  Emperor 
suddenly  posed  as  the  leader  of  the  international 
social  movement  by  summoning  the  Congress  at  Ber- 
lin, which  constitutes  a  landmark  in  the  history  of 
social  progress.  Six  months  before  he  took  the  sud- 
den plunge,  the  whole  question  of  summoning  such 
a  Congress  had  been  discussed  at  the  Vatican.  The 
Pope  recoiled,  however,  from  taking  the  initiative, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  after  a  time 
he  may  svmimon  a  conference  to  inquire  how  it  is 
that  so  many  of  the  reconunendations  of  the  Berlin 
Congress  have  not  been  carried  out.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  much  was  gained  by  substi- 
tuting the  Emperor  for  the  Pope  as  the  convener 
of  the  International  Labor  Parliament. 

THE  RERUN  LABOR  CONGRESS. 

The  energy  with  which  the  Kaiser  drove  the  busi- 
ness through  almost  passes  belief.  In  twelve  days 
the  Congress  met,  deliberated,  decided,  and  dis- 
persed, having  drawn  up  a  whole  code  for  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  conditions  of  labor  which  in  some 
respects  was  in  advance  of  our  own  legislation.  The 
Emperor  won  golden  opinions  from  those  who  met 
him  at  the  Congress.  He  was  industrious,  recep- 
tive, genial,  and  with  an  absolutely  omnivorous 
appetite  for  facts.  That  he  has  a  shrewd  eye  for  an 
honest  man  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he 
formed  the  highest  opinion  of  Mr.  Burt,  M.  P. ,  whose 
simple,  retiring  character  might  easily  have  es- 
caped observation  from  one  less  vigilant  and 
shrewd. 
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In  dealing  with  industrial  difficulties  in  G^ennany, 
the  Emperor  has  acted  much  as  Cardinal  Manning 
would  have  done  if  he  had  been  crowned  Kaiser. 
Not  that  the  Cardinal  would  have  so  bluntly 
told  the  union  delegates  that  he  would  shoot  them 
down  in  heaps  if  they  substituted  riot  for  reason — 
that  was  the  mere  effervescence  of  Imperial  vehe- 
mence ;  but  he  would  have  acted  just  as  the  Kaiser 
did  in  seeing  both  parties,  in  counselling  compro- 
mise and  conciliation,  and  above  all  in  exhorting 
the  employers  to  *^  loosen  their  purse  strings.  ^  His 
determination  to  make  the  state  a  model  employer 
is  entirely  in  accord  with  the  best  traditions  of  the 
monarchy.  It  represents  a  sense  of  moral  obliga- 
tion which,  as  Sir  John  Gkirst  knows  to  his  008t»  we 
in  England  have  not  yet  attained.  He  has  pressed 
forward  thd  construction  of  cheap  workmen's  dweU- 
ings  in  the  suburbs  of  Berlin,  and  has  laid  his  fin- 
ger upon  the  vital  question  of  cheap  transit.  Spe- 
cial workmen's  trains  are  to  be  established,  hours  of 
labor  are  to  be  reduced,  rest  on  Sunday  secured,  and 
provision  made  for  old  age.  The  Pope's  Encyclical 
is  so  entirely  in  accord  with  all  that  the  Emperor 
has  said  and  done,  that  it  would  not  surprise  any 
one  to  hear  that  it  was  true  that  Leo  XIII.  has  been 
warmly  congratulated  by  William  II.  upon  the  lit- 
tle sermon  which  has  just  been  addressed  to  Chris- 
tendom from  the  Papal  chair. 

HIS  ZEAL  FOB  TH£  NAVY. 

The  Emperor  differs  from  his  predecessors  in  one 
important  respect.  It  was  Frederick  who  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  war  between  England  and  Prussia  by  ask- 
ing whether  any  one  had  ever  seen  a  fight  between  a 
dog  and  a  fish.  The  German  Eknperor  is,  however, 
determined  to  give  Qermany  such  a  navy  as  to  ren- 
der the  comparison  no  longer  apt.  The  English 
blood  in  his  veins  is  probably  answerable  for  his 
devotion  to  the  sea.  Peter  tbe  Great  first  gained 
his  passion  for  navigation  from  the  discovery  of  an 
English  boat  at  Ismailovo,  and  William  the  Sec- 
ond learned  seamanship  in  a  little  frigate  given  by 
George  IV.  to  Frederick  Wilhebn  IV.  If  **  the  grand- 
father  of  the  Russian  fieet "  was  really  a  gift  from 
Elizabeth  to  Ivan  the  Terrible,  then  these  Royal 
gifts  have  been  as  the  seed  of  navies  with  which, 
whether  as  friends  or  foes,  we  shall  some  day  have 
to  reckon.  As  a  child  William  was  very  fond  of 
ships,  and  he  enjoyed  nothing  more  than  to  run 
about  Portsmouth  Dockyard  whenever  his  parents 
were  staying  at  OBbome.  Of  all  his  honors,  he  is 
proudest  of  being  a  full  Admiral  of  the  British  fleet, 
and  he  is  by  no  means  inclined  to  regard  this  as  a 
mere  honorary  distinction.  He  desires  to  see  the 
German  fleet  equal  to  any  of  the  Continental  navies, 
and  he  will  do  what  he  can  to  attain  his  ideal. 

AN  EDUCATIONAL  REFORMER. 

The  Emperor's  most  valuable  contribution  to  the 
thought  of  his  time  has  been  his  speech  on  Educa- 
tion. It  displayed  freshness  of  mind  and  the  usual 
intrepidity  of  the  young  Hohenzollem.    He  attacked 


the  practice  of  subordinating  German  to  Latin,  de- 
nounced the  preposterous  partiality  for  the  classics, 
and  advocated  the  thorough  drilling  of  all  German 
youth  in  German  history.  His  speech  was  a  thun- 
derbolt against  the  one-sided  cramming,  which  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  scholars  to  develop  their 
bodies,  to  enjoy  their  existence,  or  to  prepare  for 
their  practical  daily  work  in  after  life.  It  was  a 
sensible  speech  by  a  practical  man,  on  a  live  sub- 
ject of  supreme  importance,  which  echoed  not  only 
through  (Germany,  but  through  Europe  and  America. 

SOME  PERSONAL  DETAILS. 

The  Emperor's  personal  characteristics  have  been 
so  frequently  described  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  upon  them  at  length.  He  has  a  splendid  con- 
stitution. His  left  hand  is  withered  owing  to  the 
blunder  of  a  servant  who  posted  the  letter  summon- 
ing the  doctor  instead  of  delivering  it,  thereby 
occasioning  an  accident  at  birth,  the  effects  of 
which  will  last  through  life.  He  uses  a  combined 
knife  and  fork  with  one  hand  at  meals,  in  this 
resembling  Lord  Nelson.  Notwithstanding  this 
drawback,  he  can  use  his  injured  hand,  although  it 
is  foiu-  inches  shorter  than  the  other,  in  riding,  and 
his  right  hand  is  one  of  prodigious  power  and 
strength.  He  is  a  fearless  rider,  and  a  good  boat- 
man. He  fences  admirably,  and  is  a  capital  swim- 
mer. He  loves  mountaineering,  and  in  the  chase 
he  is  a  veritable  Nimrod.  Nothing  comes  amiss  to 
him,  from  whales  to  foxes.  He  is  a  good  shot  and  a 
keen  sportsman.  He  touches  life  at  many  points 
and  rejoices  in  them  all.  He  smokes  cheap  cigars, 
drinks  German  wine  in  moderation,  and  takes  beer, 
like  all  Grermans.  Mr.  Harold  Frederic  says  that  he 
sometimes  suffers  from  insomnia — a  serious  thing 
for  a  man  who  always  rises  at  five  and  spends  the 
day  in  a  whirl  of  incessant  work. 

A  REAL  LIVE  KINO. 

The  Emperor  has  made  kingship  more  vividly 
palpable  before  the  eyes  of  the  present  generation. 
He  may  not  be  able  to  keep  it  up,  but  as  yet  there 
are  no  sig^  of  weakening.  So  far  he  has,  on  the 
whole,  done  well.  He  has  made  no  war.  He  ,lia8 
given  a  much  needed  stimulus,  and  a  still  more 
needed  direction,  to  the  cause  of  social  reform.  He 
is  as  yeast  in  the  midst  of  monarchical  Europe. 
His  activity  has  excited  the  despair  and  envy  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  his  example  teUs  everywhere 
against  sloth  and  self-indulgence.  He  is  a  worker 
who  limits  his  labors  by  no  eight*  hours'  stint,  a 
soldier  who  is  also  a  statesman,  a  sovereign  who  is 
full  of  sympathies  with  the  laborer,  and  a  patriot 
who  is  yet  destined,  let  us  hope,  to  raise  the  level 
of  German  culture  and  the  sentiment  as  to  women 
to  the  English  and  American  levels.  On  the  whole, 
he  is  far  and  away  the  most  remarkable  potentate 
now  ruling  in  the  Old  World  or  the  New,  and  his 
acts  and  words  lend  a  new  interest  to  the  drama  of 
contemporary  history. 
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V.  THE  EMPEROR  AND  HIS 
MOTHER. 
The  German  Emperor  spoke 
of  himself  as  having,  like  his 
ancestors,  his  finger  upon  the 
pulse  of  time.  In  the  some 
speech  he  boasted  of  having 
mastered  the  aims  and  impulses 
of  the  new  spirit  that  thrilled 
the  clotting  century.  He  in 
tended,  he  said,  to  lead  rather 
than  oppose  the  working  out  of 
the  new  and  progressive  ten- 
dencies of  the  age.  This  is  to 
some  extent  true,  William  II. 
is  no  pedant.  He  has  a  mind 
open  to  fresh  impressions.  He 
listens  to  all,  examines  all.  and 
advocates  what  seems  to  him 
the  most  practical  improve- 
ments. But  the  ancient  leaven 
of  semi -barbarous  prejudice 
with  which  he  was  permeated 
in  his  youth  by  Prince  Bis- 
marck is  still  perceptible.  As 
Dr.  Qeffcken  puts  it.  there  are 
still  chips  of  the  old  shell 
sticking  to  the  newly  batched 
chicken.  Notably  is  this  the 
case  in  his  estimate  of  the  po- 
sition o"  women  in  the  world. 
Bismarck's  ideas  oa  that  sub- 
ject are  well  known.  "  Thank 
Ood,  we'll  have  no  more  pet- 
ticoats meddling  in  politics 
now, "  was  the  exclamation  that 
burst  from  his  lips  when  the 
Emperor  Frederick  died ;  but 
the  word  he  used  was  drawn, 
not  from  tlie  boudoir,  but  from 
the  kennel.  The  same  ideas 
sedulously  inculcated  upon  the 
impressionable  mind  of  the 
young  Prince  still  infest  the 
mind  of  the  Emperor.     He  has 

not  yet  sloughed  all  his  Bis-  kmprbbs  Frederick. 

marckism.    But  there  are  signs 

that  in  this  respect  also  he  is  emerging  from  barl)ar-  barian.  and  the  Emperor,  in  so  far  as  he  is 
ism  into  a  more  civilized  Btat«  of  mind.  I  use  the  Bismarckian,  is  butsemi-civilized.  Still,  he  makes 
word  eiinlized  satisfaction  that  there  is  at  last  good  progress.  At  Glucksburg,  September  8.  1880.  he  re- 
pioepect  of  the  old  sore  being  healed.  This  is  due,  we  ferred  to  his  wife  as  "the  resplendent  jewel;  the 
have  heard,  to  two  causes.  First,  the  blessed  influ-  type  of  all  the  virtues  of  the  Germanic  princesses, 
ence  of  time,  "the  sole  healer"  ;  and.  secondly,  the  To  her  I  owe  my  being  able  to  undertake  and  dis- 
ripening  manhood  of  the  Emperor.  His  early  attitude  chai^  in  a.  cheerful  spirit  the  arduous  duties  of 
towards  his  mother  in  particular,  and  women  in  gen-  my  position."  And  again,  in  hissecond  educational 
eral,  was  due  largely  to  the  cowardice  which  certain  speech,  he  referred  to  "the  mothers  of  Germany  " 
classes  of  men  always  display  in  the  presence  of  in  a  spirit  which  showed  that  he  did  not  at  ail 
advisedly.  'What  is  civilization,"  said  Emerson,  sliare  Bismarck's  views  about  the  absolute  unim- 
"but  the  influence  of  good  women?"  and  it  would  portance  of  woman's  views  on  questions  of  State, 
not  be  far  wrong  to  define  liarbarism  as  a  state  in  "I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  blessings  and 
which  the  influence  of  a  woman  is  reduced  to  a  mini-  pious  wishes  of  thousands  of  mothets  will  be  called 
mum.     From  tliis  point  of  view  Bismarck  is  a  bar-       down  on  the   heads  of  every  one  of  you   who    sit 
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here.**  Mothers!  Yes,  I  think  I  hear  some  impatient 
reader  cry,  "  But  look  how  he  haa  treated  his  own 
mother ! " 

THE  EMPRESS  FREDERICK. 

There  is  no  use  in  blinking  the  fact  that  there  has 
long  existed  a  very  deep  prejudice  against  the 
Emperor  William  in  England  for  what  has  been 
deemed  his  unfilial  conduct.  But  for  that  his  popu- 
larity in  England  would  be  almost  as  great  as  it  is 
in  Germany.  It  is  therefore  with  all  the  greater 
superior  women.  Some  men  never  learn  to  respect 
women  because  they  were  bom  of  stupid  mothers. 
Others  never  feel  quite  sure  of  holding  their  own 
with  women  because  in  their  home  their  mother 
was  exceptionally  intelligent.  The  Emperor,  at  the 
beginning  of  hie  reign,  felt  very  keenly  his  com- 
parative ignorance  and  inexperience.  His  mother 
knew  how  little  he  knew.  She  was  never  deceived 
by  the  parade  of  superficial  omniscience.  He  felt 
himself  at  so  many  points  her  inferior  that  he  had 
to  shelter  himself  at  every  point  behind  the  Divine 
right  of  the  male  in  order  to  justify  his  position  at 
all.  This,  however,  was  a  temporary  phase.  It 
produced  a  certain  brutality  of  self-assertion  which 
was  in  itself  evidence  of  a  conscious  weakness  and 
inferiority.  It  is  only  the  parvenu  who  needs  be 
punctilious;  the  noble,  whose  position  is  assiu'ed, 
needs  never  **  put  on  side. " 

SIGNS  OP  RAPPROCHEMENT. 

In  proportion,  however,  as  tlie  Emperor  felt  his 
feet,  and  really  became  more  worthy  of  the  position 
to  which  he  was  called,  the  less  he  felt  the  need  of 
asserting  his  supremacy.  Within  the  last  year  or 
two  he  has  taken  every  opportunity  of  extending 
the  olive  branch.  He  has  done  it  clumsily,  no 
doubt.  Tlie  old  Bismarckian  virus  still  works  in 
his  veins,  especially  when  doctors  are  concerned ; 
but  there  has  been  a  visible  rapprochement,  slight 
but  unmistakable.  When  the  Art  Exhibition  was 
opened  at  Berlin,  the  Emperor  placed  his  mother  on 
the  throne,  seated  himself  by  her  side,  and  in  a 
well-turned  speech  declared  he  ascribed  to  her  the 
whole  success  of  the  Elxhibition.  The  Empress,  no 
doubt,  has  not  entirely  surmoiuited  the  bitterness  of 
the  deposition  effected  by  death.  All  her  life  long 
she  had  believed  that  one  day  she  would  be  Empress. 
For  ninety -nine  days  she  was  an  Empress  in  name, 
but  in  reality  she  was  only  the  nurse  by  the  death- 
bed of  an  Elmperor.  After  that  she  was  the  subject  of 
her  son,  without  whose  permission  she  could  do 
nothing.  No  wonder  that  the  iron  entered  into  her 
soul,  and  that  the  anguish  of  bereavement  was 
intensified  by  what  appealed  the  unnatural  conduct 
of  her  son.  In  reality  it  waS  natural  enough.  The 
young  man  had  to  assert  himself  to  a  position  of 
authority  over  his  mother,  who  intellectually  was 
his  superior,  and  in  self-defence  he  overdid  the  r6le 


of  the  dominant  male.  Now  that  he  is  better  able 
to  hold  his  own  on  equal  terms,  he  no  longer  feels 
it  so  indispensable  to  rely  upon  the  arrogance  of  sex. 
A  well-based  confidence  in  himself  and  his  capacity 
enables  him  to  smile  at  the  cowardice  which  at  first 
sought  shelter  behind  so  unreal  a  bulwark. 

AN  IMPERIAL  RESOURCE. 

The  Emperor,  so  far  from  being  afraid  or  jealous 
of  his  mother,  is  now  able  to  realize  how  great  a 
resource  he  has  in  her  genius  for  developing  those 
departments  of  culture  in  which  (Jermany  lags  sadly 
behind  the  rest  of  the  world.  His  own  wife  is 
absorbed  in  family  duties.  He  has  neither  the  time 
nor  the  inclination  to  attend  to  merely  woman's 
work.  His  mother  can  fill  a  great  void  in  the  polit- 
ical and  social  economy  of  the  German  Empire.  If 
he  were  but  strong  enough  to  make  her  queen  in  her 
own  sphere,  and  recognize  as  dutifully  her  suprem- 
acy in  her  section  of  life  as  she  recognizes  his  in 
the  affairs  of  state,  and  in  the  regulation  of  war  and 
peace,  the  mother  and  son  would  be  able  to  do  far 
more  for  Germany  than  either  of  them  could  have 
done  apart.  I  can  pay  no  higher  tribute  to  the 
Emperor  than  to  express  a  hope,  which  is  almost  a 
conviction,  that  in  the  near  future  he  will  be  the 
best  friend  of  the  Empress  Frederick,  who  will  then 
be  his  most  efficient  helper. 

"I  BELIEVE  IN  THE  EMPEROR." 

I  asked  an  able  and  impartial  observer  in  Berlin 
for  an  estimate  of  the  Kaiser's  character.  He 
wrote : — 

"  I  believe  in  him.  He  seems  to  be  a  man  with  a 
very  good  head  upon  his  shoulders,  and  a  desire  to 
do  what  is  right.  He  is  headstrong,  and  has  a 
complete  confidence  in  himself.  Whether  this  be  a 
defect  or  an  advantage  depends  upon  his  wisdom. 
Strange  to  say,  being  a  German,  he  is  not  a  doc- 
trinaii*e.  He  has  the  feeling  that  as  head  of  the 
nation  it  is  his  duty  to  guide  it,  and,  as  far  as  he 
can,  to  inflict  his  will  upon  it,  but  in  carrying  out 
this  view  he  will  not  be  guided  by  simple  theories. 
He  will  take  circumstances  into  account,  and  show 
judgment  as  well  as  an  inflexibility  of  purpose. 
His  general  life  is  guided  by  a  high  standard.  He 
represses  as  far  as  he  can,  by  example,  all  the  usiial 
vices  of  society  ;  is  a  good  husband  and  father ;  and 
one  of  his  aims  is  to  give  a  healthy  moral  tone 
wherever  his  influence  reaches.  He  submits  to  no 
influence,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  he  is  not  a 
little  hard  and  a  little  hasty  in  his  judgment  about 
persons  and  their  actions.  His  line  is  a  little  too 
hardly  drawn.  If  a  man  is  not  above  it  he  is  below 
it,  and  very  few  are  constantly  above. 

Tliat  is  high  praise.  Before  accepting  it  as  the 
last  words  on  the  question,  most  people  would  like 
to  see  the  breach  healed  between  the  mother  and  the 
son.  After  that  the  Emperor  has  only  to  go  on  as 
he  has  been  going  to  make  himself  the  popular  hero 
of  the  whole  English  and  Teutonic  race. 
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Legislatures  have  met  Jiis  year  in  all  of  the  New 
England  and  Middle  States,  in  two- thirds  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  throughout  the  great  West  and 
Northwest,  with  the  exceptions  of  Iowa  and  Utah  • 
Territory,  which  hold  their  biennial  sessions  in  the 
even  years.  To  the  laws  passed  by  these  legislatures, 
fifty-three  millions  of  people,  nearly  eighty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population  of  the  Union,  are  di- 
rectly subject. 

In  this  sketch  we  shall  call  attention  only  to  such 
laws  as  are  of  general  interest,  on  various  subjects, 
and  of  less  significance,  perhaps,  to  the  professional 
lawyer  than  to  the  citizen  and  man  of  affairs. 

EDUCATION. 

Of  especial  significance  are  the  efforts  of  several 
of  the  more  backward  States  to  raise  the  standards 
of  elementary  instruction  by  securing  a  class  of 
trained  teachers  for  even  the  more  remote  districts. 
The  new  provisions  for  teachers'  institutes  in  Mis- 
souri and  West  Virginia,  and  for  normal  schools 
offering  equal  advantages  to  both  white  and  colored 
students  in  Arkansas  and  North  Carolina,  indicate 
the  healthful  interest  which  those  States  are  taking 
in  their  public  schools.  Delaware  has  adopted  the 
free  text-book  system  for  her  schools.  What  is 
known  as  the  **  state  contract "  system  for  purchase 
of  text-books  has  been  adopted  by  Missouri,  Texas, 
and  West  Virginia,  but  in  Nebraska  and  New  Mex- 
ico the  purchasing  is  done  by  the  local  boards. 
The  new  States  of  Idaho  and  South  Dakota  have 
followed  the  fashion  and  incorporated  compulsory 
attendance  clauses  in  their  school  laws.  The  pro- 
visions for  execution,  however,  are  faulty.  The 
Territory  of  New  Mexico  has  passed  a  compulsory 
law  which  can  never  be  more  than  a  dead  letter, 
since  it  fails  even  to  specify  the  age  limit  of  atten- 
dance. The  Massachusetts  law  (which  is  more 
thoroughly  enforced  than  that  of  any  other  State) 
has  been  amended  by  raising  the  age  limit  to  fifteen 
years  in  those  cities  and  towns  where  an  opportunity 
is  given  for  industrial  education.  In  Wisconsin, 
the  **  Bennett  law, "  requiring  instruction  to  be  in 
the  English  language,  was  repealed  by  a  legislature 
elected  on  that  issue,  an^  a  compulsory  law  substi- 
tuted which  differs  little  ftom  the  statutes  of  other 
States.  The  age  of  required  school  attendance  is  from 
seven  to  thirteen.  The  new  States  have  adopted 
very  complete  school  codes,  the  provisions  of  which 
deal  somewhat  minutely  with  most  of  the  im- 
portant educational  interests  of  those  communi- 
ties. Educational  legislation,  however,  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  public  school  systems.  The 
higher  education  is,  year  by  year,  receiving  more  at- 
tention in  nearly  all  the  States.  Ample  grants  to 
state  universities  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States ; 
the  establishment  of  county  high-schools  in  Califor- 
nia; liberal  appropriations  to  academies  in  New 


Ekigland :  the  substantial  encouragement  offered  by 
New  York  to  the  university  extension  movement, 
are  all  instances  of  recent  legislation  which  show 
the  tendency  of  the  State  to  do  more  than  to  furnish 
a  merely  elementary  education  to  its  children. 
Schools  of  agricrdture  and  of  mines,  having  received 
generous  aid  from  the  national  government,  are 
now  more  wisely  and  carefully  administered  by  the 
States  than  ever  before. 

The  admirable  Massachusetts  library  law  of  1890 
has  been  copied  by  New  Hampshire.  It  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  advise  as  to 
the  selection  and  purchase  of  books  for  public 
libraries.  The  Massachusetts  law  has  already  borne 
fruit  in  the  publication  of  a  most  useful  and  valua- 
ble report  on  the  public  libraries  of  that  State.  If 
the  New  Hampshire  commission  shall  prove  equally 
efficient,  other  States  will  be  likely  to  follow  in  the 
adoption  of  similar  legislation. 

CHARITIES. 

State  boards  of  charities  and  corrections  have 
been  created  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Oregon. 
Wisconsin  provides  for  the  appointment  of  an  en- 
tirely new  board  to  replace  both  the  supervisory 
bodies  which  formerly  looked  after  the  charitable 
and  penal  institutions  of  the  State ;  while  Michigan 
organizes  a  board  for  the  control  of  the  schools  for 
dependent  children,  the  blind,  and  the  deaf.  Maine, 
Tennessee,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming  make  new  pro- 
visions for  the  care  of  orphan  and  destitute  children. 
Alabama  founds  an  industrial  school  where  the 
descendants  of  Confederate  soldiers  may  be  taught 
usefrd  employments.  Indiana  makes  liberal  appro- 
priations for  the  industrial  training  of  her  blind, 
deaf  mute,  and  feeble-minded  youth.  Ala*jama, 
henceforth,  will  offer  instruction  at  the  State's  ex- 
pense to  all  blind  and  deaf  mute  children  of  the 
Negro  race.  In  North  Dakota,  the  education  of  deaf 
youth  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twenty  is  made 
compulsory. 

Pennsylvania  opens  a  new  state  hospital  for  the 
chronic  insane.  New  York  supplements  the  legis- 
lation of  last  year  by  appropriating  the  necessary 
funds  to  transfer  the  care  of  the  pauper  insane  from 
the  counties  to  the  State.  New  Jersey  organizes  a 
board  for  the  inspection  of  the  county  asylums. 
Nebraska  adopts  the  policy  of  state  maintenance. 
In  North  Carolina,  inebriates  are  to  be  committed 
to  the  insane  hospital. 

PRISONS  AND  REFORMATORIES. 

The  demand  for  the  reform  or  abolition  of  the  con- 
vict lease  systems  of  certain  Southern  States  has  not 
yet  been  met  by  legislation.  The  lower  house  cf  the 
Tennessee  legislature  passed  a  bill  which  promised 
at  least  a  partial  solution  of  the  problem  in  that 
State,  but  the  measure  was  defeated  in  the  Senate. 
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Alabama  has  appointed  a  commission  to  devise  an 
improved  plan  of  prison  administration.  The  same 
State  takes  the  first  step  toward  the  establishment 
of  "*  indeterminate  sentences  "  by  permitting  the  gov- 
ernor to  deduct  time  from  a  convict's  term  of  ser- 
vice for  good  behavior. 

Michigan  adopts  the  Bertillon  system  of  measure- 
ments for  the  identification  of  convicts.  New 
Mexico  charges  her  i)enitentiary  officials  with  the 
praiseworthy  duty  of  teaching  the  convicts  to  read, 
write,  and  **  cipher. "  Wisconsin  decides  that  con- 
victs need  do  no  work  on  legal  holidays. 

CRIMES  AND  OFFENCES. 

The  legislatures  of  California  and  Pennsylvania 
have  branded  train  wrecking,  causing  loss  of  life,  as 
murder. 

In  Arkansas  and  Texas,  heavy  penalties  are  placed 
on  prize-fighting.  Alabama  prohibits  the  keeping  of 
cock-pits  and  cock-fighting.  Missouri  forbids  spar- 
ring matches  in  dram  shops.  Anti -gambling  laws 
were  passed  in  California  and  North  Carolina,  and 
in  Arkanaaa  it  is  made  unlawful  to  bet  on  games  of 
chance  with  minors. 

For  offences  against  chastity,  severer  i)enalties  are 
enacted  in  Minnesota,  Oregon,  and  South  Dakota, 
while  the  age  of  consent  of  females  has  been  raised 
in  Colorado  to  sixteen,  and  in  Wyoming  to  eighteen 
years. 

Noteworthy  laws  for  the  protection  of  children 
from  cruelty  were  passed  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming. 
The  former  provides  that  no  child  under  fourteen 
shall  be  exhibited  in  a  concert  hall  or  other  place  of 
amusement.  Humane  societies  may  be  appointed 
guardians  of  such  children. 

The  circulation  of  newspapers  or  other  publica- 
tions, largely  devoted  to  scandals  and  the  description 
of  immoral  conduct,  is  made  a  punishable  offence 
in  Kansas  and  Missouri. 

Pennsylvania  allows  the  granting  of  divorces  when 
one  of  Uie  parties  is  guilty  of  forgery  or  any  infa- 
mous crime. 

THE  UQUOB  TRAFFIC. 

The  prohibitory  legislation  of  Maine  is  now  pro- 
tected by  a  new  safeguard  in  the  shape  of  a  law 
providing  that  all  fiuids  poured  out  or  destroyed,  to 
prevent  seizure,  may  be  held  to  have  been  intoxicat- 
ing, and  intended  for  unlawful  sale.  The  penalties 
for  bringing  liquors  into  the  State  for  illegal  sale 
are  materially  increased.  Habitual  drunkards  and 
persons  engaged  in  illegal  traffic  in  liquors  are  ex- 
empted from  jury  duty.  (This  latter  enactment  can 
hardly  be  re^u*ded  as  anything  less  than  a  candid 
admission  by  the  Maine  legislature  that  the  two 
classes  in  question  exist  in  the  State,  in  considerable 
numbers,  notwithstanding  the  rigor  of  the  law. ) 

The  Georgia  law  of  the  past  summer  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  liquor  within  three  miles  of  any  school 
building,  if  enforced,  will  practically  exclude  the 
traffic  from  all  the  rural  districts  of  the  State. 

Arkansas  declares  all  express  companies  carrying 


"  C.  O.  D. "  packages  of  liquors  to  be  the  agents  of 
the  seller. 

Pennsylvania  raises  the  saloon  license  in  cities  of 
the  first  and  second  classes  from  $500  to  $1000. 

California,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and 
Wyoming  pass  laws  against  the  selling  (^  liquor  to 
minors,  and  Massachusetts  forbids  the  sale,  to  chil- 
dren under  sixteen,  of  candy  shells  inclosing  liquid 
containing  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  alcohoL 

Alabama,  California,  and  North  Carolina  are 
added  to  the  list  of  States  requiring  public  school 
instruction  as  to  the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and 
narcotics,  and  their  effects  on  the  human  system. 

The  new  Massachusetts  law  for  the  prevention  of 
drunkenness  has  already  attracted  much  attention. 
The  only  punishment  allowed  is  imprisonment. 
Offenders  cannot  get  off  by  paying  fines.  When  the 
accused  is  able  to  show  that  he  has  not  been  arrested 
on  the  same  charge  twice  before  during  the  preced- 
ing .year,  he  is  released,  but  not  before  the  case  has 
been  referred  to  the  probation  officers,  and  reported 
on  by  them. 

FUBUC  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY. 

State  boards  of  health  have  been  established  or 
reorganized  during  the  year  in  Indiana,  Nebraska, 
South  Dakota,  and  Washington.  New  regulations 
of  the  practice  of  medicine  were  adopted  in  each  of 
these  States,  and  also  in  North  Carolina,  Oregon, 
South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  the  tendency  every- 
where being  to  raise  the  requirements  of  admission 
to  the  medical  profession.  Hardly  less  exacting  are 
the  rules  governing  the  practice  of  dentistry  and 
pharmacy  now  being  adopted  in  many  States. 

In  the  matter  of  food  adulteration,  little  action  was 
taken  by  the  legislatures  further  than  to  continue, 
in  five  or  six  States,  the  enactment  of  stringent 
oleomargarine  laws  of  a  type,  which  of  late  yeara, 
has  become  familiar  in  this  country.  Olive  oil  and 
cider  vinegar  are  also  subjects  of  legislation. 

Michigan  attempts  to  restrict  the  spread  of  conta- 
gious diseases  by  forbidding  infected  persons  to  enter 
public  places.  Massachusetts  interdicts  the  sale  of 
clothing  made  in  imhealthy  places. 

The  inspection  and  regulation  of  mines,  with  re- 
ference to  the  health  and  safety  of  employees,  has 
received  much  attention  of  late,  but  probably  the 
most  comprehensive  legislation  on  the  question  yet 
enacted  is  that  of  Pennsylvania,  framed  during  the 
past  year  by  a  commission  chosen  for  the  purpose. 
The  law  imdertakes  to  put  in  force  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  inspection  and  supervision  in  all  anthracite 
coal  mines  employing  more  than  ten  persons. 
There  are  minute  directions  as  to  construction  of 
shafts  and  passages,  machinery,  engine  boilers,  hoist- 
ing apparatus,  and  ventilating  fines.  No  boys  under 
fourteen,  and  no  women,  may  be  employed  in  the 
mines  in  any  capacity.  Indiana  also  excludes  these 
classes. 

PROTECnON  OF  LABOR. 

The  weekly  payment  of  wages  is  now  required  of 
corporations  in  Illinois  ahd  Rhode  Island.     No  ex- 
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ception  is  made  in  favor  of  railroads,  as  in  New 
York.  In  California,  the  payments  may  be  either 
weekly  or  monthly,  in  Indiana  and  Ohio  they  must 
be  at  least  once  every  two  weeks,  while  in  Missouri 
and  Wyoming  the  semi-monthly  rule  is  applied 
only  to  miners.  In  New  Jersey,  corporations  are 
forbidden  to  keep  back  wages  on  the  pretence  of  relief 
or  assistance  to  the  employee.  Missomi  imposes  a 
penalty  on  the  black-listing  of  employees.  Four 
States— Illinois,  Indiana,  Washington,  and  West 
Virginia,  decide  that  coal  shall  not  be  screened 
before  it  is  weighed  and  credited  to  the  miners. 
Illinois  and  Washington  abolish  the  **  truck"  system 
of  wage-payments  (i.e.  payment  otherwise  than  in 
money),  and  in  Pennsylvania  all  mining  and  man- 
ufacturing corporations  are  denied  the  privilege  of 
keeping  general  supply  stores. 

The  Nebraska  eight- hour  law — ^by  far  the  most 
sweeping  measiire  of  the  kind  ever  passed — applies 
to  all  mechanics,  servants,  and  laborers,  except  those 
engaged  in  farms  or  domestic  labor.  Wyoming 
makes  eight  hours  constitute  the  coal  miner's  day, 
while  Idaho  and  Kansas  extend  it  to  laborers  on  state 
and  municipal  works  (as  in  New  York) . 

The  number  of  hours  of  consecutive  service  per- 
mitted railway  employees  is  reduced  from  the  Ohio 
maximum  of  twen^-four,  to  twenty  in  Minnesota, 
and  eighteen  in  Ck>lorado.  A  Texas  statute  defines 
vice- principals  and  fellow-servants,  and  declares 
that  no  contract  limiting  the  employers'  liability 
for  injury  to  the  employee  is  valid. 

The  child  labor  laws  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 
embody  no  new  features.  Michigan  refuses  to  grant 
licenses  to  newsboys  and  boot-blacks  who  have  not 
attended  school  at  least  four  months  in  the  preceding 
year. 

Oregon's  anti-boycott  law  and  Pennsylvania's 
strike  law  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  former  makes 
l^ireats  and  violence  penal  offences,  while  the  lat- 
ter makes  lawful  the  employee's  refusal  to  work 
when  wages  are  insufficient,  or  when  continued 
labor  would  be  contrary  to  the  rules  of  his  union  or 
association,  provided  such -rules  are  not  in  conflict 
with  the  constitution  of  the  State,  or  of  the  United 
States. 

California  is  the  last  State  to  establish  a  board  of 
arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  labor  differences. 

The  extent  of  the  opposition  to  the  employment  of 
"  Pinkerton  men, "  or  any  armed  bodies  of  detectives 
from  a  distance,  in  labor  difficulties,  is  shown  by 
the  passage  of  laws  disqualifying  all  non-residents 
from  service  as  deputy- sheriffs  or  other  peace  offi- 
cers. Such  laws  have  been  passed  this  year  in 
Arkansas,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Minnesota,  Wyoming, 
and  New  Mexico  Territory. 

AORICULTURAIi  INTERESTS. 

The  Farmers'  Alliance  legislatures  of  the  West 
really  accomplished  surprisingly  little  towards  a 
reform  in  existing  conditions.  Radical  measures 
were  proposed,  indeed,  but  nearly  every  one  failed 
of  final  passage.     The  warehouse  laws  of  Kansas 


and  Nebraska,  while  they  seem  to  have  attracted 
much  attention,  were  not  more  sweeping  in  their 
provisions  than  previous  legislation  in  the  Dakotas 
and  elsewhere.  The  definition  of  public  warehouses 
in  these  acts  is  so  inclusive  as  to  bring  under  state 
regulation  every  corporation  of  importance  engaged 
in  the  business  of  grain  handling  and  storage.  The 
Nebraska  grants  of  aid  to  needy  farmers  in  the 
drouth- inflicted  districts  may  be  taken,  in  some 
quarters,  to  indicate  a  tendency  toward  state  social- 
ism, but  they  mark  no  distinct  advance  in  that 
direction  beyond  the  action  of  other  legislatures. 

A  disposition  to  extend  the  functions  of  commis- 
sioners of  agriciilture  and  horticulture  to  the  super- 
vision of  fairs  and  exhibits,  and  the  conducting  of 
farmers'  institutes,  is  noticeable  in  a  number  of 
States.  In  North  Carolina  the  duties  of  a  commis- 
sioner of  immigration  are  devolved  upon  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture.  The  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Agriculture  is  authorized  to  collect  and  circulate 
information  relating  to  abandoned  farms. 

The  Pacific  Coast  States,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania  are  taking  vigorous 
measures  to  prevent  the  infection  of  fruit-trees. 

California,  Kansas,  Nevada,  and  the  Dakotas  are 
interested  in  schemes  for  irrigation,  and  have  made 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  ditching  sys- 
tems a  public  function. 

RAILROADS. 

Two  new  state  railroad  commissions  have  been 
created  during  the  year,  in  North  Carolina  and 
Texas  respectively.  That  of  the  former  State  is 
made  a  court  of  record.  Its  powers  are  those  of 
any  court  of  general  jurisdiction  as  regards  railway 
regulation,  and  appeals  lie  from  it  to  the  supreme 
court  The  chief  importance  of  these  boards  lies 
in  their  powers  in  the  adjustment  of  freight  tariffs. 
Minnesota  has  at  last  decided  to  allow  appeals  from 
the  decisons  of  her  commissioners  to  the  courts. 

**  Separate  coach  "  acts,  differing  from  one  another 
in  minor  partictdars,  but  in  general  modelled  after 
the  Louisiana  statute  of  1890,  were  passed  in  Ala- 
bama, Arkansas.  Tennessee,  and  Texas.  The  com- 
panies are  required  to  furnish  **  equal  but  separate  " 
accommodations  to  the  white  and  colored  races  on 
all  passenger  trains. 

PUBLIC  REVENUES  AND  EXPENSES. 

General  dissatisfaction  with  the  assessment  laws 
of  our  States  has  resulted  in  a  thoroughgoing  revi- 
sion of  many  of  the  revenue  codes.  The  "  listing 
system**  has  found  favor  with  legislators  almost 
everywhere,  and  the  most  stringent  rules  have  been 
enacted  to  secure  for  the  assessors'  books  complete 
inventories  of  the  personal  property  of  their  districts. 
Laws  of  this  character  were  passed  in  Colorado, 
Indiana.  Michigan,  Nevada,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
South  Dakota,  Washington,  and  Wyoming.  Massa- 
chusetts adopts  the  collateral  inheritance  tax  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  while  New  York  goes  a  step 
further  and  imposes  what  may   be  called  a  direct 
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inheritance   tax — one  per  cent,  on   sums   of  over 
$10, 000  inherited  from  near  relatives. 

In  anticipating  the  municipal  ownership  of  quasi- 
public  works,  no  State  is  in  advance  of  California, 
where  a  law  of  last  winter  confers  on  cities  the 
power  to  own  and  operate  street  railways,  telephone 
and  telegraph  lines,  gas  and  electric  light  works, 
heat  supply  works,  public  libraries,  museums, 
gymnasiums,  and  baths.  In  Massachusetts,  Michi- 
gan, Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  and  Tennessee,  the 
absorption  of  gas  and  electric  light  plants  by  the 
local  governments  is  sanctioned,  and  the  necessary 
indebtedness  legalized. 

ELECTIONS. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Review,  the  present 
writer  described  in  some  detail  the  recent  progress  of 
the  States  in  reforming  their  electoral  machinery. 
At  the  present  time,  thirty  States  have  what  may 
fairly  be  termed  the  Australian  method  of  voting, 
while  three  others  have  made  imperfect  attempts 
to  imitate  one  or  more  features  of  that  system. 
Four  States  have  also  "  corrupt  practices  "  acts.  The 
New  York  law  of  1890  is  followed  very  closely  by 
Colorado,  but  with  heavier  penalties.  South  Dakota 
adopts  part  of  the  New  York  law,  but  omits  the  pro- 
vision relating  to  the  publication  of  candidates* 
expenses.  Michigan  requires  a  statement  of  the 
expenses  in  gross,  with  affidavit  that  there  have 
been  no  illegal  expenses.  In  Kansas,  all  primary 
elections  are  brought  under  legal  regulation.  In 
Washington,   West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming,  it  is 


left  optional  with  those  taking  part  in  primaries  to 
accept  the  conditions  of  the  law  or  remain  irre- 
sponsible. In  Missouri  a  very  rigorous  enactment, 
designed  to  apply  only  to  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  makes 
it  the  duty  of  the  public  recorder  of  votes  to  call  all 
primary  elections,  furnish  ballots,  and  certify  the 
result. 

Michigan  will  choose  her  Presidential  electors,  in 
1892,  by  districts.  This  is  an  important  change, 
and  may  sensibly  affect  the  result  of  .the  next  na- 
tional election. 

The  limits  of  this  article  prevent  reference  to  the 
numerous  changes  in  corporation  law,  the  law  of 
estates  and  property  transfer,  insurance,  highways, 
and  commercial  relations  of  every  sort,  not  to  speak 
of  the  countless  details  of  legal  procedure,  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  local  government,  which 
go  to  make  up  the  body  of  oiu:  annual  and  biennial 
statute  volumes.  That  the  work  of  forty  legislative 
bodies  in  a  single  year  should  have  in  it  so  many 
suggestions  of  uniformity  in  method  would,  in- 
deed, be  a  phenomenon  in  politics,  were  we  to  leave 
out  of  consideration  the  homogeneity  of  the  people 
composing  these  States,  whose  servants  the  legisla- 
tors are.  The  first  conscious  attempt  to  secure  uni- 
form laws  in  the  several  States  is  the  effort  of  the 
commissions  appointed  in  New  York  (in  1890)  and 
in  Delaware,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania this  year,  to  consult  together  with  a  view 
to  framing  some  general  system  of  r^ulation  to  ap- 
ply to  divorce  proceedings,  insolvency,  and  notarial 
certificates,  for  ultimate  adoption  by  all  the  States. 


A  NEW  PLAN  FOR  MINORITY  REPRESENTATION. 

BY   PROF.  JOHN    R.  COMMONS,  OF  OBERLIN  COLLEGE. 


One  of  the  features  of  the  Australian  ballot  reform 
is  the  provision  whereby  parties  or  groups  of  men, 
whose  numbers  give  them  little  political  signifi- 
cance, can  yet  secure  representation  upon  the  com- 
mon public  ballots.  This  provision,  however,  is 
incidental  to  the  character  of  the  Australian  ballot, 
and  was  not  the  main  argument  for  the  striking 
popular  approval  of  that  measure.  It  was  the  prom- 
ise of  freedom  from  bribery  and  corruption  that  led 
to  this  approval.  The  American  people  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  alive  to  the  rights  of  minorities  to 
make  thoughtful  efforts  to  bring  about  minority  or 
proportional  representation  for  its  own  sake.  Yet 
if  some  plan  at  once  simple  and  efficient  were  de- 
vised, it  is  probable  that  the  advantages  of  such 
representation  would  be  clearly  brought  to  view.  If 
you  can  show  how  to  do  a  good  thing,  it  doesn't  take 
long  for  the  people  to  see  why  it  should  be  done. 
The  difficulty  with  all  projects  for  minority  repre- 
sentation has  been  their  awkwardness.  It  requires 
'  a  professor  of  mathematics  to  apply  them.  They  are 
not  suited  to  tlie  rough  needs  of  our  democratic 


mass-meetings.  This  is  true  of  the  Hare  system, 
the  only  one  that  has  received  anything  like  wide 
attention.  This  system  is  now  employed  in  the  elec- 
tion of  alumni  trustees  for  Amherst  and  Harvard 
Colleges,  where  its  unwieldiness  is  not  apparent, 
since  these  elections  are  conducted  by  correspond- 
ence. What  is  wanted  is  a  plan  that  can  be  used 
not  only  in  elections  for  college  trustees,  but  in  tur- 
bulent political  meetings,  in  all  kinds  of  conventions, 
societies,  and  corporations,  so  that  the  plan  can  be- 
come a  part  of  the  poptdar  habit,  just  aa  the  motion 
for  the  previous  question  or  the  distinction  between 
the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  branches  of 
government  is  a  part  of  popular  habit  or  way  of 
thinking  In  this  way  such  a  plan  could  gradually 
grow  into  favor  and  finally  win  its  way  into  the 
highest  political  organizations,  such  as  Ck>ngre68 
and  the  legislatures. 

Among  the  multitude  of  new  things  proposed  or 
adopted  at  the  recent  state  convention  of  the  People's 
party  of  Ohio  was  a  plan  for  minority  representa- 
tion which  seems  to  meet  these  requirements.     This 
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plan  was  devised  by  Dr.  L.  Tuckerman,  an  alumnus 
of  Amherst  Ck)Ilege«  and  a  prominent  Nationalist  and 
labor  reformer  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Dr.  Tuckerman 
has  been  experimenting  upon  this  plan  and  perfect- 
ing it  for  several  years.  He  had  a  definite  project 
before  him  ;  how  to  harmonize  and  unite  the  differ- 
ent incongruous  labor  elements  of  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land, such  as  Nationalists,  Socialists,  Knights  of 
Labor,  Trades  Unionists,  etc.  Under  the  current 
plan  of  elections,  the  result  of  attempts  to  unite  such 
elements  resulted  in  something  as  follows :  Suppose 
that  at  a  union  meeting  of  these  organizations  it 
was  voted  to  elect  a  committee  of  five  to  draft  a  series 
of  resolutions.  Each  clique  would  put  forward  its 
own  ticket.  But  only  one  ticket  could  be  elected. 
This  might  include  representatives  of  the  two  strong- 
est elements,  but  those  which  were  in  a  minority 
would  be  left  out.  Consequently  a  bolt  and  hopeless 
antagonisms  would  be  the  result.  This  evil  of  un- 
restricted majority-rule  is  apparent,  especially  in 
political  conventions.  Suppose  we  have  a  convention 
of  one  hundred  delegates,  divided  into  two  factions. 
It  is  proposed  to  elect  a  committee  of  five  for  some 
purpose.  If  one  faction  musters  fifty -five  delegates 
and  the  other  forty -five,  the  first  faction  will  elect 
the  entire  conmiittee  and  the  other  faction,  number- 
ing almost  half,  will  have  no  voice  in  moulding  or 
tempering  the  action  of  the  convention.  Their  only 
resource  is  to  bolt,  and  thus  risk  the  defeat  of  their 
party  altogether.  The  evil  is  recognized  by  our  polit- 
ical conventions,  and  recoiu'se  is  taken  to  the  Czar- 
like policy  of  putting  the  nominations  of  committees 
in  the  hands  of  the  chairman.  As  a  result  the  mi- 
nority gets  representation,  but  it  is  in  the  person  of 
some  insignificant  figure,  who  is  wholly  ignored  by 
the  strong  characters  of  the  majority.  The  commit- 
tees of  the  American  House  of  Representatives  offer 
an  exhibition  of  this  fact. 

The  Tuckerman  plan  provides  for  weighing  the 
choices  of  each  elector.  If  there  are  five  offices  to  be 
filled  the  elector  writes  on  his  ballot  the  names  of 
five  candidates  in  the  order  of  his  preference.  Then 
the  tellers,  in  counting  the  ballots,  allot  to  each  name 
on  the  ballot  a  weight  of  choice  corresponding  to  the 
position  held  by  that  name  on  the  ballot.  Thus  if 
the  candidates  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  are  written  on  a  sin- 
gle ballot  in  the  order  given,  candidate  A  will  have 
five  units  credited  to  him,  candidate  B  will  have 
four  units,  C  three  units,  D  two  xmits,  and  E  one 
unit.  After  all  the  ballots  are  counted  the  units  op- 
posite the  names  of  the  candidates  are  added  up, 
and  the  five  having  the  highest  number  of  units  are 
declared  elected.  Thus  only  one  ballot  is  required 
to  elect  the  five  officers.  Continuing  the  example 
given,  suppose  the  candidates  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  are 
voted  for  in  the  order  named  by  each  of  the  fifty- five 
delegates.     The  weight  of  choice  would  be  as  follows : 


But  candidates  F,  G,  H,  I,  K  receive  the  support 
of  the  minority  of  forty-five  electors.  The  preponder- 
ance of  choice  will  nm  : 


Candidates. 

UniU. 

Electors. 

Total  Units. 

F. 

5 

X 

45 

225 

G. 

4 

X 

45 

180 

H. 

3 

X 

45 

136 

I. 

2 

X 

45 

90 

K. 

1 

X 

45 

45 

hoice. 

Units. 

Electors. 

Total  Units. 

A. 

5 

X 

55 

275 

B. 

4 

X 

55 

220 

C. 

3 

X 

55 

165 

D. 

2 

X 

55 

110 

E. 

1 

X 

55 

55 

Consequently  the  successful  candidates  are  A,  B, 
C,  F,  and  G.  The  majority  faction  has  three  repre- 
sentatives, and  the  minority  has  two— their  first  and 
second  choice.  According  to  the  current  method 
they  would  have  been  unrepresented ;  but  with  this 
plan  they  can  in  no  possible  way  be  excluded  so 
long  as  they  number  one -fifth  of  the  total  electors. 
In  such  case  their  first  choice  would  receive  one 
hundred  units,  bringing  him  in  ahead  of  the  fifth 
choice  of  the  majority. 

In  the  manifold  applications  of  the  plan  there 
would  be  variations  from  the  examples  given,  but 
the  principle  is  eminently  simple.  Its  results  are 
about  the  same  as  those  of  the  Hare  system,  so  far 
as  the  representation  of  the  minority  is  concerned — 
in  fact  the  plan  is  merely  a  simplification  of  that 
method.  It  differs  from  the  Hare  plan  in  the  device 
of  employing  the  units  to  compare  the  weight  of 
choice,  and  thereby  does  away  with  recounting  the 
ballots  and  dropping  the  names  of  the  lower  candi- 
dates on  the  scale.  Its  best  results  are  found  in  the 
election  of  boards  and  committees  consisting  of  more 
than  one  member.  But  where  only  one  officer  is  to 
be  chosen,  as  president  or  chairman,  the  gain  comes 
in  the  prevention  of  a  deadlock,  and  this  is  no  small 
gain,  because,  as  every  one  knows,  it  is  in  the  at- 
tempts to  break  a  deadlock  that  our  legislatures  in 
electing  senators  have  been  the  scenes  of  bargaining 
and  bribery. 

In  municipal,  state  or  national  elections  for  rep- 
resentative assemblies,  the  operation  of  the  plan 
would  be  the  same,  and  can  be  illustrated  by  taking 
the  typical  example  of  a  state  house  of  representa- 
tives. Let  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
members  of  the  lower  house  be  divided  into  districto 
of  such  a  number  that  each  district  would  elect  five 
representatives,  this  being  the  most  convenient  num- 
ber. Then  each  elector  would  vote  for  five  represen- 
tatives in  the  order  of  his  choice,  with  the  result 
above  shown  in  the  election  of  committees.  If  there 
were  three  parties  in  the  field,  it  is  probable  that  the 
third  party  would  elect  members  from  different  dis- 
tricts, by  means  of  this  cumulative  voting,  and  the 
state  legislature  would  be  in  fact  an  exact  mirror  of 
public  opinion. 

Among  the  other  advantages  of  the  general  adop- 
tion of  this  plan  might  be  mentioned  the  following  i 

It  would  prevent  one-man  rule  such  as  that  exer- 
cised  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Hepresenta 
tives.  Committees  could  be  elected  on  a  generat 
ticket  at  a  single  balloting.  Minorities  would  have 
no  excuse  for  bolting  conventions,  since  they  would 
find  their  ablest  men  on  the  committees.  Commit- 
tees would  be  truly  representative.     This  would  also 
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prevent  many  of  the  opportunities  for  ring  rule  in 
politics. 

Electors  of  a  minority  or  third  party,  besides  secur- 
ing their  own  first  choice,  could  throw  some  weight 
in  the  scale  between  the  candidates  of  the  other 
parties. 

In  the  case  of  private  corporations  this  plan  would 
seem  to  offer  the  means  of  avoiding  some  of  the 
most  flagrant  abuses.  It  furnishes  a  very  simple  de- 
vice for  cumulative  voting  for  directors  and  officers. 


Finally,  the  freedom  from  machine  rule,  and  the 
possibility  of  electing  the  ablest  men  of  the  conunu- 
nity  without  recourse  to  bargains,  is  one  of  the  first 
necessities  for  the  reform  of  our  politics.  Cumula- 
tive voting  and  minority  representatives  would 
bring  this  about.  K  this  kind  of  voting  can  be  sim- 
plified, as  it  has  been  done  by  Dr.  Tuckerman,  there 
seem  to  be  conclusive  reasons  for  adopting  it.  Per- 
haps in  the  election  of  city  councils  and  boards  of 
aldermen  is  the  place  to  begin. 


A  "CENSUS  OF  GHOSTS." 


There  is  an  immistakable  growth  of  interest  in 
the  strictly  scientific  investigation  of  various  kinds 
of  psychical  phenomena,  which  have  heretofore 
seemed  so  mysterious  and  uncanny  as  to  be  the 
occasion  of  much  superstitious  dread,  and  to  be 
regarded  as  quite  beyond  the  possibility  of  matter- 
of-fact  scientific  study.  The  existence  of  these 
phenomena  is  of  coiurse  beyond  the  question.  It  is 
also  a  point  no  longer  open  for  discussion  that  such 
matters  are  seriously  worthy  of  investigation. 
Their  study  has  been  especially  advanced  by  the 
work  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  and  by 
the  development  of  **  experimental  psychology  "  as  a 
field  of  scholarly  and  original  inquiry.  The  Society 
for  Fgychical  Research  has  its  headquarters  in  Eng- 
land, but  has  an  active  branch  in  the  United  States. 
The  president  of  the  Society  is  Professor  Henry 
Sidgwick,  of  Cambridge  University,  and  among  ite 
vice-presidents  are  Mr.  Balfour,  M.  P. ,  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  Professor  James  of 
Harvard  University,  and  Professor  Langley  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington.  Many 
eminent  names  are  found  in  its  Council  and  among 
its  members,  prominent  among  which  are  those  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Ruskin,  Lord  Tennyson,  Freder- 
ick W.  H.  Myers,  Professor  J.  C.  Adams,  F.  R.  S. ,  and 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace. 

Certainly,  then,  the  Society's  inquisitions  into 
the  subject  of  hallucinations  and  the  mysteries 
commonly  denominated  "ghosts"  are  carried  on 
under  the  most  eminent  and  respectable  auspices. 
This  woik  is  likely  to  be  stimulated  and  exx)edited 
in  no  small  degree  by  the  announcement  in  the 
English  edition  of  the  Review  op  Reviews  that 
this  periodical  will,  in  an  early  forthcoming  num- 
ber, devote  a  considerable  amount  of  space  to  the 
whole  suoject  of  apparitions  and  phantasms,  narrat- 
ing many  new,  curious,  and  well-authenticated 
instances.  The  English  editor  appeals  to  his  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  readers  throughout  the  world 
to  come  to  his  assistance  by  forwarding  to  him,  as 
promptly  as  possible,  any  instances  which  have 
come  under  their  own  observation  or  which  form  a 
pavt  of  their  own  experience  or  that  of  their  friends 
or    acquaintances.      The    American  edition  of  the 


Review  now  extends  to  its  readers  a  like  invita- 
tion. Whatever  material  may  be  sent  to  this  office 
will  be  immediately  forwarded  to  England,  where 
the  extended  article  in  question  is  now  in  procesa 
of  preparation.  The  following  comments  accom- 
pany the  original  appeal  for  statistics  on  hallucina- 
tions : 

OH08TS  AND  THE   SCIENTIFIC   SPIRIT. 

"Of  course  at  this  time  of  day  it  is  supremely 
unscientific  not  to  believe  in  ghosts.  Such  incredu- 
lity is  practically  impossible  to  any  one  who  admita 
that  the  imbroken  testimony  of  mankind  in  all 
lands  and  at  all  times  can  possess  any  weight. 
There  is  more  evidence  to  establish  the  reality  of 
ghostly  apparitions  than  there  is  to  convict  most  of 
the  murderers  who  are  ever  hanged ;  and  while  it  is 
right  and  proper  to  regard  every  fresh  tale  of  spectral 
wonder  with  a  wholesome  scepticism,  the  more 
sceptically  you  weigh  the  evidence,  and  the  more 
rigorously  you  reject  nine-tenths  of  the  tales  of  the 
countryside,  the  more  irresistibly  you  will  be  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  truth  of  what  are  called 
supernatural  visitations  is  as  weU  established  as  any 
fact  whose  occurrence  is  occasional  and  intermittent. 
To  reject  all  the  mass  of  testimony  upon  which  this 
assertion  rests,  out  of  deference  to  a  preconceived 
theory,  is  absolutely  opposed  to  the  scientific  spirit, 
and  is  on  all  fours  with  the  superstition  which 
scouted  the  true  theory  of  astronomy  because  it 
seemed  at  variance  with  the  popular  theory  of  the 
universe. 

WANTED:    FACTS  FIRST,    THEORIES  AFTERWARDS. 

"Taking  it,  therefore,  as  conclusively  established 
that  such  apparitions  do  appear,  we  are  still  as  far 
off  as  ever  from  knowing  the  laws  of  their  being. 
In  the  present  condition  of  our  fragmentary  and 
imperfect  knowledge  of  these  shadowy  and  impal 
pable  entities,  it  is  too  soon  tc  attempt  to  formulate 
any  theory  of  ghosts.  Theories  of  ghosts  have  done 
immense  mischief.  They  are  at  this  moment  the 
chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  calm,  scientific 
investigation  of  a  mass  of  intensely  interesting  but 
very  obscure  phenomena,  which  of  all  others  demand 
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examination  in  the  calm,  clear  light  of  impartial 
reason.  Hence,  the  first  duty  of  the  inquirer  is 
resolutely  to  put  out  of  his  head  all  questions  as  to 
theories,  and  confine  himself  strictly  and  judicially 
to  the  collection  and  observation  of  facts.  After- 
wards, when  a  sufficient  number  of  facts  are  col- 
lected, collated,  and  compared,  we  shall  have  the 
foundation  upon  which  to  construct  some  working 
hypothesis  which  may  pave  the  way  to  the  discovery 
of  the  true  theory  of  ghosts.  This  is  the  principle 
on  which  the  Psychical  Research  Society  has  for 
several  years  pursued  its  most  interesting  labors; 
and  while  we  seem  to  be  sa  far  as  possible  from  the 
elaboration  of  a  scientific  theory  of  ghosts,  the 
Society  has  at  least  sucx;eeded  in  establishing  beyond 
all  gainsaying — first,  that  apparitions  really  appear ; 
and,  secondly,  that  they  are  at  least  as  often  appari- 
tions of  persons  living  at  a  distance  from  the  place 
where  the  apparition  is  observed  as  they  are  appari- 
tions  of  those  who  have  died. 

LATENT  FOSSIBILnXES  IN  MAN. 

"This  discovery  of  the  reality  of  what  the  Society 
calls  '  Phantasms  of  the  Living, '  opens  up  such  a 
fascinating  field  of  inquiry,  fraught  with  such  awe- 
inspiring  suggestions  as  to  the  nature  and  latent 
possibilities  of  human  beings,  as  to  occasion  some 
marvel  that  the  subject  has  not  become  a  universal 
topic  of  discussion  and  of  speculation.  For  while 
there  may  be  some  degree  of  creepiness  abput  all 
discussion  concerning  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  there 
can  be  no  nervousness  about  the  ghosts  of  the  living. 
If  Mr.  Smith  at  Madras  can  be  proved  to  have  ap- 
peared in  actual  bodly  shape  before  Mr.  Jones  in 
his  counting-house  in  Leadenhall  Street,  who  can 
say  to  what  development  this  latent  capacity  of  the 
Ego  may  not  attain  if  it  is  frankly  recognized  and 
intelligently  cultivated?  There  may  be  here  the 
clew  to  almost  inconceivable  triumphs  of  mind  over 
matter,  time,  and  space.  These  fitful  apparitions 
may  be  to  the  development  of  the  faculty  to  which 
they  are  due  what  the  lifting  of  the  kettle- lid,  which 
set  Watt  a-thinking,  was  to  the  steam-engine.  The 
fact  can  be  no  longer  disputed  by  reasonable  men. 
Let  us,  then,  collect  and  observe  facts  which  will 
help  us  to  discover  the  law  of  the  fact. 

THE  FEAR  OF  THE  SUPERNATURAL. 

"It  will  be  well  at  once  to  dismiss  as  misleading 
and  confusing  the  term  supernatural  as  applied  to 
these  apparitions.  The  savage  who,  when  he  first 
saw  fire,  declared  that  it  was  a  god  who  bit  those 
who  touched  it,  constructed  for  himself  a  theory 
which  was,  of  all  others,  most  calculated  to  prevent 
his  ascertaining  the  real  nature  of  fire.  It  fright- 
ened him ;  and  fear  is  one  of  the  most  disturbing 
influences  that  can  affect  the  mind.  It  had  a  ten- 
ency  to  keep  him  at  a  distance,  and  to  excite  in 
him  that  sentiment  of  veneration  and  awe  which 
would  have  forever  prevented  the  profanation  of 
the  use  of  a  lucifer.  As  there  is  notliiug  sacred  to 
a  sapper,  so  there  is  nothing,  in  the  shape  of  phe- 


nomena, that  is  sacred  to  the  investigator  in  the 
sense  of  being  tabooed  as  too  holy  for  careful  hand- 
ling and  vigilant  examination.  As  long  as  men  and 
women  cannot  rid  themselves  of  the  preconceived 
idea  that  any  apparition  is  necessarily  the  spirit  or 
soul  of  some  defunct  person,  it  is  vain  trying  to  get 
them  to  observe  it  coolly  or  examine  it  critically. 
Ghosts,  like  other  things  in  this  world,  must  bear 
looking  at,  and  if  they  revisit  the  pale  glimpses  of 
the  moon  in  these  latter  days,  they  must  take  the 
chance  of  being  subjected  to  all  the  methods  of  the 
scientific  period. " 

AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  READER. 

This  being  so,  we  want  to  help  the  Psychical 
Research  Society  in  their  most  useful  and  suggestive 
inquiries,  and  to  that  end  make  an  appeal  to  the 
half-million  readers  whose  eyes  will  fall  upon  this 
page  in  all  parts  of  the  habitable  world.  Will  you 
help  those  who  are  patiently  accumulating  and  sift- 
ing evidence  on  this  vast  and  abstruse  subject,  by 
taking  the  trouble  to  write  out,  and  to  send  in  to 
me,  with  such  verification  as  is  possible  in  the 
shape  of  exact  names,  places,  dates,  and  whatever 
confirmatory  evidence  there  may  be  available,  of 
any  apparition  known  to  you,  which  has  not  yet, 
so  far  as  you  know,  been  recorded  in  the  Reports  of 
the  Psychical  Research  Society?  In  cases  where  the 
facts  have  been  published,  the  reference  to  any 
accessible  publication  would  suffice.  But  when  the 
phenomena  have  never  been  recorded,  it  will  be 
well  to  write  it  in  full  and  send  it  in  to  the  Review 
OF  Reviews. 

HOW  TO  REPORT  A  GHOST  STORY. 

**  For  the  guidance  of  those  who  may  be  willing 
to  assist  the  work  of  the  Society  by  collecting  and 
preparing  evidence  on  such  spontaneous  phenomena 
as  phantasms  of  the  living  and  dead,  disturbances 
in  haunted  houses,  clairvoyance,  previsions  and 
premonitions,  the  Ck>uncil  of  the  Psychical  Research 
Society  offer  the  following  suggestions : — 

(1.)  A  written  statement,  dated  and  signed  with 
the  full  name  (not  necessarily  for  publication) 
should  be  procured  from  the  actual  witness ;  or  each 
of  them,  where  more  than  one  shared  the  experience. 
In  the  latter  case  it  is  important  that,  where  possi- 
ble, the  several  accounts  should  be  written  without 
previous  consultation. 

(2.^^  Similar  statements  should  be  obtained  from 
all  pei-sons  in  a  position  to  give  corroborative  evi- 
dence, pither  as  (a)  having  been  present  at  the  time 
of  the  experience,  or  (6)  as  having  been  told  of  it 
shortly  afterwards,  or  (c)  as  having  been  witness  to 
any  unusual  effect  produced  on  the  percipient  j)y 
the  experience.  Where  contemporary  documentar>' 
evidence  is  in  existence,  in  tne  shape  of  letters, 
diaries,  note-books,  etc.,  it  is  important  that  this 
should,  at  least,  be  referred  to ;  and  we  should  be 
grateful  for  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  actual 
documents. 

(8. )  It  is  further  requested  that  all  dates  and  other 
details  may  be  given  as  accurately  as  possible ;  and 
that  where  the  exi>erience  relates  to  a  death,  the 
full  name  of  the  deceased  may  be  given,  together 
with  that  of  the  locality  in  which  he  died,  in  order 
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that  the  occurrence  of  the  death,  as  stated,  may  be 
independeutly  verified. 

(4. )  Lastly,  in  all  cases  where  the  percipient  has 
experienced  some  unusual  affection — such  as  a 
sensory  hallucination,  vivid  dream,  or  marked  emo- 
tion— he  should  be  requested  to  state  whether  he 
has  had  any  similar  experience  on  any  other  occa- 
sion, whether  coincidental  or  not. 

Hallucination  in  this  connection,  it  should  be 
understood,  signifies  any  impression  made  on  the 
senses  which  was  not  due  to  any  external  physical 
cause. 

Intending  informants  should  in  all  cases  be 
assured  that  no  name  or  other  particulars  will  be 
published  without  the  express  permission  of  the 
persons  concerned. 

THE  CENSUS  OP  HALLUCINATIONS. 

.  **At  the  International  Congress  of  Experimental 
Psychology,  which  met  in  Paris  in  1889,  it  was 
resolved  to  collect  as  widely  as  possible  answers  to 
the  following  question  : — 

Have  you  ever,  when  believing  yourself  to  be 
completely  awake,  had  a  vivid  impression  of  seeing 
or  beinp^  touched  by  a  living  or  inanimate  object, 
or  hearing  a  voice ;  which  impression,  so  far  as  you 
could  discover,  was  not  due  to  any  external  physical 
cause? 

"  For  the  general  purposes  of  the  census,  negative 
answers  are  required  as  much  as  affirmative  ones, 
since  one  object  is  to  ascertain  approximately  what 
proportion  of  persons  have  the  experiences  described. 
Another  object,  is  to  obtain  details  as  to  the  experi- 


ences, with  a  Tiew  to  examining  into  their 
and  meaning. 

^  These  experiences  are  what  psychologists  would 
call  casual  hallucinations  of  sane  persons,  but  it  is 
desired  to  include  in  the  census  phantasmal  appear- 
ances which  many  people  would  d^iy  to  be  hal- 
lucinations because  they  believe  them  to  repreaeitxt 
spiritual  realities. 

^'The  inquiry  in  England  has  been  intrusted  to 
Professor  Sidgwick,  of  Cambridge,  .who  is  anxious 
to  obtain  as  many  answers  as  possible  before  making 
his  report  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Congress, 
which  will  take  place  in  London,  in  August,  1892. 
He  will  be  very  glad  if  any  one  willing  to  assist 
him  by  putting  the  question  to  twenty -five  friends 
and  acquaintances  will  send  him  his  or  her  name 
and  address,  when  the  necessary  forms,  with  instruc- 
tions to  collectors,  will  be  forwarded.  ** 

The  census  of  hallucinations  for  the  Un-'ted  States 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Professor  W .  James  of 
Harvard.  The  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Amer- 
ican branch  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research 
is  Dr.  Richard  Hodgson,  5  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 
The  Society  is  engaged  in  a  useful  and  interesting 
work,  and  it  deserves  the  respect  and  aid  of  an 
intelligent  American  public.  Applications  for 
membership  should  be  made  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  from 
whom  all  information  pertaining  to  the  Society,  to 
its  inquiries,  and  to  its  valuable  publications  may 
be  obtained. 
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EDUCATION    IN  A  TYPICAL    SWISS  TOWN. 


BY  PROFESSOR  EBERLI. 


Winterthur,  a  flourishing  town  in  the  Toss  valley, 
canton  of  ZQrich,  Switzerland,  has  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing population  (16,000  in  1888),  all  German- 
speaking,  and  nearly  all  Protestants.  It  is  the  point 
of  junction  of  eight  lines  of  railway,  and  is  there- 
fore of  considerable  commercial  importance.  Its 
main  industries  are  cambric  weaving,  cotton  print- 
ing, the  manufacture  of  machinery,  and  wine- 
growing. It  is  a  modem,  well-built  town,  with 
a  fine  town-hall  and  well-arranged  school  build- 
ings. 

It  is  governed  by  town-meeting ;  the  executive  is 
in  the  hands  of  seven  paid  councillors,  who  are  paid 
$9000  a  year  for  their  combined  services.  There  are 
3600  electors.  A  town  committee  of  twenty -four 
is  elected  by  the  people  to  control  the  councillors* 
outlays,  which  in  1889  involved  no  less  a  sum  than 
$275, 000.  The  ratable  value  amounts  to  $15, 500, 000, 
and  the  taxable  income  to  $1,400,000. 

The  pride  of  Winterthur  is  its  schools.  Their 
history  is  a  most  interesting  one.  but  I  must  limit 
myself  to  a  few  statements  concerning  their  de- 
Telopmeut.     Johannes  Vitoduranus  mentions  in  his 


"Chronicles"  that,  together  with  other  pupils,  he 
went  to  meet  the  warriors  retiuming  home  from  the 
battle  of  Morgai-ten,  the  first  in  which  the  Forest 
Cantons  maintained  their  league  against  the  Aus- 
trian army ;  this  was  in  1315.  The  first  school- 
house  was  built  in  1567 ;  it  served  as  such  for  nearly 
300  years,  and  is  at  the  present  day  used  as  the 
police  station.  Ever  since  1685  the  classes  were 
taught  in  separate  rooms  (in  a  certain  English  gram- 
mar school,  less  than  a  year  ago,  seventy  boys  were 
still  being  taught  by  four  masters  in  one  and  the 
same  hall !) .  As  early  as  1600  the  girls'  school  was 
also  located  in  a  special  building.  The  year  that 
witnessed  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution 
saw  the  abolition  of  all  school-fees,  which  had  at  no 
time  been  great,  while  attendance,  almost  from  the 
beginning,  was  compulsory,  at  any  rate  for  the  bur- 
gesses' children.  In  1834,  when  the  population  was 
under  4000,  the  schools  were  reorganized.  Of  twenty- 
seven  masters,  all  but  three,  who  were  pensioned  off, 
were  re-elected  by  the  town  meeting.  The  same 
system, — i.e.  the  School  Board — proposes  candidates, 
who  are  then  elected,  and  re-elected  every  six  years, 
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by  a  general  poll, — obtains  now  in  accordance  with 
^e  cantonal  constitution. 

At  the  present  time  Winterthur  possesses  the  fol- 
lowing schools  :— 

(1.)  Primary  School,  course  of  six  years,  no  child 
admitted  unless  six  years  old  on  the  80th  April. 
(Infants'  Schools  or  Elindergarten  are  maintained 
out  of  private  means,  vide  below) .  The  pupil  leav- 
ing the  Primary  School,  which  is  absolutely  the  same 
for  all  children,  has  the  choice  of  the  following 
three: 

(2. )  The  Ck>ntinuation  School,  course  of  four  years, 
instruction  in  general  subjects  on  two  half -days  a 
week,  with  a  singing  lesson  on  a  third  day,  for  three 
years ;  in  the  fourth  year  there  is  only  this  singing 
lesson  besides  religious  instruction.  The  latter  is, 
however,  not  compulsory,  except  in  the  Primary 
School,  and  here  it  is  entirely  non- confessional. 

(8.)  The  Secondary  School,  complete  course  of 
three  years,  usual  subjects  with  French  all  through, 
and  in  the  third  year,  as  optional  subject,  English. 

(4.)  The  Gymnasium,  course  of  six  and  a  half 
years  (classical  and  modem  sides),  at  the  end  of 
which  the  pupil  matriculates  and  passes  on  to  any 
university.  Only  one  third  of  the  pupils  frequent 
all  the  classes,  the  majority  leaving  at  the  end  of 
the  third  or  fotuth  year, — t.c,  after  confirmation. 

If  a  boy  after  passing  through  the  Secondary 
School  wishes  to  continue  his  studies,  there  is  at 
his  disposal — 

(5. )  The  Industrieschule,  where,  in  the  technical 
department,  he  can  prepare  himself  in  three  and  a 
half  years  for  the  Federal  Polytechnic  School,  or»  in 
the  commercial  side,  especiaJly  fit  himself  in  two 
years  for  any  business  career. 

(6. )  The  High  School  for  Girls  comprises  an  ad- 
ditional course  of  two  years  for  such  pupils  as  have 
already  passed  through  the  Secondary  School. 

The  town  is,  moreover,  the  seat  of — 

(7.)  The  Cantonal  Technical  School  (architecture, 
art,  chemistry,  commerce,  mechanics,  surveying) 
with  a  course  of  two  or  two  and  a  half  years  for 
such  boys  (or  girls)  as  come  from  the  Secondary 
Schools.  To  this  institution  the  town,  which  built 
it  in  1879,  at  a  cost  of  9160,000,  makes  an  annual 
grant  of  $8000,  he  government  providing  for  the 
other  expenses  (over  C^O,  000  a  year) . 

The  City  Primary  School  was  built  in  1864,  and  cost 
$85,000;  another  foUowed  in  1876  (costing  $45,000), 
and  a  third  is  building  ($55, 000) .  For  the  use  of  the 
various  schools  enumerated  above,  there  are  four 
large  gymnasiums  with  special  playgrounds,  the 
total  cost  of  which  was  $50,000.  The  Gymnasium, 
Industrieschule,  and  Boys'  Second  School  are  all  in 
the  so-called  "Museum,"  built  in  1842  at  an  outlay 
of  $110,000.  The  Girls'  School  of  1852  cost  $30,000. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  within  half  a  century  the 
town  spent  on  its  school  buildings  no  less  a  sum 
than  $585,000,  of  which  about  $400,000  falls  within 
the  last  twenty-seven  years.  The  teaching  staff 
consists  of  28  masters  and  two  mistresses  for  schools 
(1)   and   (2)    (salary    $540  to  $620),  14  masters  for 


the  Second  School  (salary  averages  $675),  6  mis- 
tresses for  needlework  in  schools  (1-8)  at  $800 
each,  17  masters  fen-  schools  (4-6)  (salary  averages 
$700)  ;  the  "Technicum"  has  15  professors,  and  as 
many  assistants  for  special  branches. 

Not  only  are  there  no  fees  in  any  of  the  munici- 
pal schools,  but  in  schools  (1-8)  all  the  pupils  are 
given  books,  writing,  drawing,  and  sewing  materi- 
als, at  a  total  yearly  cost  of  about  $2500,  one  third 
of  which  is  for  the  Primary  and  Continuation,  and 
two  thirds  for  the  Secondary  schools,  the  latter 
having  498  pupils,  against  the  2281  pupils  of  the 
former. 

The  total  expenses  of  the  town  for  its  schools 
amounted  in  1889  to  about  $60,000,  toward  which 
sum  the  government  of  the  Canton  of  Ztlrich 
granted  $16,000.  The  grant  to  schools  (1-8)  is  fixed 
by  the  constitution,  while  the  Upper  Schools  are 
assisted  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  form  practi- 
cally a  branch  of  the  Cantonal  School  of  Ztbrich,  the 
parents  of  57  out  of  198  pupils  not  residing  in  Win- 
terthur. As  the  fees  of  these  57  pupils  brought  in 
$450,  and  the  various  endowments  $5000,  a  sum  of 
$87, 500  had  to  be  covered  by  the  rates. 

The  following  items  of  expenditure  may  be  of  in- 
terest; Expenses  for  the  school  libraries,  $85;  the 
teaching  of  swimming  in  the  second  school  and 
gymnasium,  $175 ;  school  trips,  $400 ;  drill  (the  pu- 
pils of  the  gymnasium  have  for  more  than  200  years 
formed  an  infantry  and  artillery  corps)  $960;  the 
three  secretaries  of  the  various  boards  receive  to- 
gether $150;  the  head-master  of  the  gymnasium, 
with  the  other  masters  in  charge  of  the  separate 
buildings,  $525. 

Any  master  of  the  gymnasium  is  bound  to  accept 
the  head -mastership  for  a  term  of  three  years  if  it 
is  offered  to  him.  Besides  the  meetings  and  the 
public  oral  examinations  which  take  place,  in  all 
classes,  at  Easter  (promotion  into  a  higher  class 
never  takes  place  before  the  end  of  the  school  year, 
and  depends  solely  on  the  year's  work),  the  mem- 
bers of  the  three  boards  paid,  respectively,  197, 
107,  and  115  visits  to  the  different  teachers  without 
any  previous  announcement ;  while  the  ladies'  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  needlework  classes  paid  888 
such  visits.  The  pensions  paid  to  retired  teachers 
amounted  to  $2870. 

The  Museum,  which  occupies  the  middle  story  of 
the  building  named  after  it,  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing :  Library  of  45, 000  volumes ;  gallery  of  portraits 
of  distinguished  citizens;  collection  of  coins  and 
medals  (perhaps  the  richest  in  Switzerland  in  na- 
tional coins)  ;  antiquarian  and  ethnographical  ob- 
jects, and  natural  history  collections.  The  total 
value  is  very  considerable,  much  above  the  $100, 000 
for  which  the  contents  of  the  museum  are  insiu^. 
The  library  was  founded  in  1660 ;  pictures  began  to 
be  added  in  1665,  and  the  other  collections  go  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
library  is  rich  in  Helvetica  and  scientific  works, 
and  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the 
small  army  of  teachers  in  the  town.    It  is,  however, 
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not  a  free  library,  though  the  subscription  of  $1  a 
year  is  small  enough. 

The  Museum  is  frequently  visited  by  classes  for 
the  purpose  of  object-lessons ;  this  is  done  during 
the  week,  when  it  is  closed  for  other  visitors,  who 
are  only  admitted  free  on  Sunday  mornings,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  10  and -12  (after  the  morning  ser- 
vice). Of  the  many  young  men  whom  business 
pursuits  take  abroad  into  all  parts  of  the  world  (the 
head  office  of  a  great  Indian  export  firm  is  in  Win- 
terthur),  very  few  return  home  without  making 
some  addition  or  other  to  the  Museum,  which  has 
by  this  means  chiefly  been  brought  to  its  present 
proportions.  The  annual  grant  made  by  the  Corpo- 
ration amounts  to  $700,  while  that  of  t^e  Canton  is 
$200. 

Not  the  property  of  the  town,  but  located  in  one 
of  its  oldest  buildings,  the  picture  gallery  of  the 
Art  Society  is  another  notable  feature  of  Winter- 
thur.  The  collection,  which  is  opentfree  to  the  pub- 
lic every  Sunday  from  10  to  12  and  2  to  4,  comprises 
296  paintings  in  oil  and  water  colors,  71  casts  of 
the  best  antique  statues  and  busts,  20  old  stained - 
glass  panes,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  etchings 
and  drawings.  The  standing  that  the  Art  Society 
occupies  in  Switzerland  is  sufficiently  denoted  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  intrusted  with  the  recent  resto- 
ration of  Tell's  Chapel,  and  also  that  it  exhibits 
every  two  years  the  Swiss  Salon. 

Another  institution  which  must  be  mentioned 
here  is  the  Museimi  of  Industrial  Arts,  which  was 
created  fifteen  years  ago ;  it  is  open  free  daily,  and 
was  last  year  visited  by  nearly  15,000  persons.  The 
free  reading-room  in  connection  with  it,  containing 
about  sixty  technical  magazines  and  papers,  had 
18,600  visitors.  The  Museum  itself  shows  over  8000 
objects,  among  them  many  machines  in  motion. 
The  director  furnishes,  at  a  low  fee,  drawings  for 
artistic  furniture,  etc.,  to  the  local  artisans  and 
tradesmen. 

A  special  school  for  metal-workers  (Winterthur 
being  the  chief  seat  in  Switzerland  for  the  produc- 
tion of  machinery,  the  motive  power  for  the  great 
machinery  hall  of  the  last  Paris  Exhibition  having 
been  provided  by  engines  built  in  Winterthur)  has 
just  been  founded,  and  one  of  the  marvels  of  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  a  metal-planing  machine,  acquired 
for  it.  The  grants  from  the  Swiss  and  Cantonal 
governments  for  the  whole  institution  amount  to 
$3000,  and  the  sum  to  be  covered  by  the  rates  is 
$5500.     Including   the  building,   an  annex   to  the 


Technicum,  the  town  spent  from  1875  to  1885  nearly 
$55, 000  6n  this  most  valuable  institution. 

Finally,  the  corporation  supports  not  only  schools, 
science,  art,  and  trades,  but  it  also  makes  an  annual 
grant  of  $200  to  the  theatre — the  company  of  the 
Ztlrich  theatre  gives  weekly  performances  of  operas 
and  plays  throughout  the  winter — and  of  $400  to- 
wards the  cost  of  the  orchestra  engaged  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Music.  Tliis  society  is  the  oldest  of  its  kind 
in  Switzerland,  having  been  founded  in  1629.  It  is 
the  centre  of  all  musical  entertainments,  and  has 
maintained  since  1878  a  school  and  an  orchestra. 
Singers  and  players  of  continental  renown  appear 
in  its  subscription  concerts. 

This  accoimt  of  the  educational  advantages  of 
Winterthur  may  be  appropriately  concluded  by  the 
following  particulars  concerning  the  "Holiday  Col- 
onies, "  in  which  more  than  a  hundred  scholars  are 
provided  with  three  weeks  in  the  country  every 
year.  The  total  expense  of  these  holiday  colonies 
averages  $1000  per  annum,  which  provides  about 
three  weeks*  holidays  for  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
children  and  ten  adults,  at  an  average  cost  of  $8  for 
three  weeks.  The  actual  daily  cost  of  each  child 
while  in  the  colony  is  less  than  30  cents. 

In  addition  to  the  holiday  colonies  there  are  so* 
called  "Milk  Colonies."  From  fifty  to  sixty  chil- 
dren, whom  it  is  not  possible  to  take  into  the  coun- 
try, receive  plenty  of  milk  and  bread  for  three 
weeks  in  the  town,  and  are  taken  for  a  walk  into 
the  coimtry  by  their  teachers.  The  average  ex- 
pense of  this  provision  of  milk  and  bread  and 
a  countiy  walk  is  about  65  cents  for  each  child 
for  three  weeks,  or  a  little  more  than  8  cents  per 
day. 

There  are  also  two  days*  excursions  for  the  upper 
classes  in  the  gymnasium  at  an  average  cost  of 
$3.50  each.  The, funds  for  the  country  holidays  are 
provided  by  subscriptions.  The  appeal  to  the  public 
brings  in  on  an  average  $3000  per  annum ;  donations 
and  legacies  amount  to  $1750,  the  children  them- 
selves x>ay  about  $275,  while  concerts  given  by  the 
pupils  and  others  bring  in  about  $1150.  There  is 
also  an  endowment  which  yields  $380  a  year.  There 
are  five  of  the  holiday  colonies  in  connection  with 
Winterthur,  and  they  are  situated  two  hours*  jour- 
ney from  the  town.  The  country  inns  are  usually 
selected,  and  on  Sunday  there  are  many  visitors 
from  the  town,  who  bring  with  them  toys,  sweets, 
and  fruit,  and  endeavor  to  add  in  all  possible  waya 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  children. 
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I.    PARNELL— "THE  UNCROWNED  KING  OF  IRELAND." 


Some  thirty  years  ago  a  small  boy  with  curious 
brown  eyes  and  fair  hair  might  have  been  observed 
on  the  coping  of  the  roof  of  a  stately  mansion-house 
in  Ireland.  He  was  all  alone,  and  was  apparently 
too  intent  upon  what  he  was  doing  to  spare  a 
thought  for  the  perils  of  his  position.  He  had  with 
him  on  the  roof  an  iron  pot,  one  of  those  usually 
employed  for  boiling  potatoes,  but  he  had  converted 
it  into  an  improvised  brazier,  in  which  he  was 
melting  lead.  It  was  Charles  Pamell,  who,  having 
heard  that  the  best  way  of  making  spherical  bullets 
was  to  drop  molten  lead  from  a  great  height,  had 
mounted  the  roof  of  Avondale,  dragging  an  impro- 
vised smelting-pot  full  of  burning  coals  up  two 
high  ladders  and  across  the  sloping  roof. 

What  success  the  boy  had  in  casting  bullets  tradi- 
tion sayeth  not,  nor  does  it  much  matter.  The 
marvellous  thing  was  that  the  boy  came  down  in 
safety.  The  incident  was  typical  of  Mr.  Pamell's 
subsequent  career.  The  boy  was  father  of  the  man. 
The  cool  daring  which  led  the  lad  to  drag  his  blaz- 
ing brazier  to  the  copestone  of  the  topmost  roof  of 
Avondale,  without  making  any  fuss  or  phrase,  the 
originality  and  resource  with  which  he  carried  out 
his  experiment,  the  calm  security  with  which  he 
achieved  his  purpose,  and  the  safety  with  which  he 
descended  to  earth,  are  all  typical  of  the  Irish  leader. 

THE  PARADOX  CALLED  PARNELL. 

Mr.  Pamell  was  an  incarnate  paradox.  He  was, 
to  begin  with,  a  Protestant;  and  yet  he  was  the 
chosen  chief  of  the  most  passionately  Catholic  pop- 
ulation in  the  world.  Although  the  uncrowned 
king  of  Ireland,  he  was  of  English  and  American 
descent.  He  was  a  landlord,  but  he  led  the  tenants 
to  a  victory  without  parallel  in  English  history. 
For  years  he  was  obeyed  as  no  one  had  ever  been 
obeyed  before  by  an  Irish  party,  but  he  began  his 
career  by  a  mutiny  against  the  authority  of  his 
leader.  His  name  has  been  the  symbol  of  a  revolu- 
tionary movement  against  which  all  the  resources 
of  civilization  were  invoked  in  vain ;  but  he  was 
at  the  same  time  the  mainstay  of  conservatism 
among  his  own  people.  He  was  the  Parliamentary 
chief  of  the  most  voluble  and  eloquent  of  English- 
speaking  nationalities.  But  when  he  made  his 
ddbut  as  a  Parliamentary  candidate  he  stuck  and 
cordd  not  get  through  even  the  perfunctory  maiden 
speech  of  a  political  debutant ;  and  down  to  the  day 
of  his  death  he  had  never  made  a  single  speech  that 
coula,  by  any  stretch  of  charity,  be  described  as  an 
eloquent  oration.  Imagine  everything  that  the 
stage  Irishman  is  supposed  to  be,  and  you  have 
everything  Mr.  Pamell  was  not.  He  was  neither  a 
conspirator  nor  a  demagogue.  He  had  neither  fire 
nor  fury,  nor  passion,  nor  any  of  the  splendid  vices 


or  the  showy  virtues  of  his  countrymen.  In  the 
midst  of  a  loquacious  and  nervously  restless  genera- 
tion, Mr.  Pamell  achieved  his  unique  success  chiefly 
by  the  possession  of  a  unique  capacity  for  holding 
his  tongue. 

AN  ANOLO- AMERICAN  IRISHMAN. 

Mr.  Pamell  was  a  type  of  the  amalgamation  of 
races  that  is  going  on  under  the  rooftree  of  our 
English  speech.  His  forbears  crossed  over  to  Ire- 
land after  the  Commonwealth  from  Congleton,  in 
Cheshire;  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his 
predecessors,  who  held  high  office  in  an  English 
Cabinet,  died  as  Baron  Congleton  in  1842.  His 
mother  is  an  American,  the  daughter  of  the  first 
Admiral  in  the  American  Navy.  He  was  educated 
as  a  small  boy  in  a  Nonconformist  dame's  school  in 
Somersetshire.  He  matriculated  in  Cambridge 
University.  He  was,  from  1879  until  a  year  ago, 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Irish  race  all  over 
the  world ;  but  the  type  of  his  political  genius  was 
more  akin  to  that  of  ^e  Scotch  than  to  that  of  any 
other  natio^jb^ity  under  the  British  flag. 

SIR  JOHN  PARNELL,  THE  INCORRUPTIBLE. 

Mr.  Galton  may  search  far  and  wide  without  find- 
ing a  more  signal  instance  of  heredity  than  in  the 
Irish  chieftain.  If  Englishmen  were  not,  as  a  rule, 
even  more  ignorant  of  Irish  history  than  they  are 
of  their  own,  they  would  have  recognized  in  Charles 
Stewart  Pamell  the  replica  of  the  famous  John 
Pamell,  the  "incorruptible,"  who,  after  being  for 
eleven  years  Chancellor  of  the  Ebcchequer  in  the 
Irish  Parliament,  resigned  office  rather  than  consent 
to  the  Union.  John  Pamell  was  singularly  devoid 
of  rhetoric.  He  said  what  he  had  to  say,  he  said 
what  he  meant,  and  he  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
his  country. 

A  CHIP  OP  THE  OLD  BLOCK. 

When  Mr.  Pamell*s  grandfather  was  newly  mar- 
ried his  honeymoon  was  interrupted  by  a  summons 
to  take  the  seas  against  the  EInglish.  As  he  bade 
his  bride  farewell,  he  asked,  "What  present  shall  I 
bring  you  when  I  come  back  ?**  "  Bring  me  a  Brit- 
ish frigate !"  was  her  reply ;  for  she  too  was  of  the 
sturdy  English  breed  which  has  ever  been  the  bold- 
est and  deadliest  foe  of  the  British  government 
when  it  is  false  to  the  true  principles  of  English 
liberty.  "Bring  you  one  British  frigate?"  said 
Charles  Stewart ;  "  you  shall  have  two,  and  I  shall 
wear  my  wedding  uniform  in  battle."  He  was  as 
good  as  his  word,  and  his  capture  of  the  Cyane  and 
the  Levant  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  episodes  in 
the  naval  annals  of  America.  A  remark  attributed 
to  him  after  the  battle  was  over,  when  the  British 
captains,  as  prisoners  of  war,  were  disputing  in  his 
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cabin  as  to  who  was  to  blame  for  the  loss  of  the 
fight,  might  aknost  have  been  uttered  by  his  grand- 
son as  he  listened  to  the  recriminations  of  Liberals 
and  Tories  about  the  coming  triumph  of  Home  Rule. 
** Gentlemen, '^  said  he,  ''there  is  no  use  getting 
warm  about  it ;  it  wordd  have  been  just  the  same 
whatever  you  might  have  done.  If  you  doubt  that, 
I  will  put  you  all  on  board  again  and  you  can  try 
it  over."  The  last  promise,  however,  Mr. Pamell 
would  never  have  made.  He  was  too  cautious  to 
risk  the  chances  of  a  battle  that  was  already  gained. 
But  it  was  natural  that  a  man  with  such  ancestors 
should  approach  the  struggle  with  the  British  gov- 
ernment in  a  spirit  that  could  easily  be  mistaken 
for  intense  hatred  of  England  and  the  English. 

WITH  THE  HEAD  OF  AN  ENGINEER. 

Hatred  of  that  sentimental  kind  was  not  Mr. 
Pamell's  foible.  He  was  not  sentimentalist  enough 
to  hate  England.  His  mind  was  essentially  that  of 
a  civil  engineer.  He  always  had  a  great  turn  for 
mechanics,  and  one  of  the  amusements  of  his  youth 
was  tc  endeavor  to  solve  the  problem  of  perpetual 
motion.  He  was  always  interested  in  chemicals 
and  natural  philosophy,  and  during  part  of  the  sit- 
tings of  the  Commission  he  appeared  with  his  arm 
in  a  sling,  owing  to  some  accident  in  a  laboratory. 
Rumor  said  at  the  time  that  he  had  been  testing 
some  of  the  ores  of  Avondale  for  gold,  and  the 
nitric  acid  had  burnt  his  hand.  The  habit  of  mind 
which  he  brought  to  politics  was  the  same  as  that 
with  which  Sir  John  Pamell  addressed  himself  to 
the  making  of  canals  in  Ireland.  When  an  engineer 
is  making  a  cutting  he  does  not  swear  even  at  a 
quagmire,  and  Mr.  Pamell  was  too  intent  upon  his 
end  to  waste  force  in  unnecessary  emotion.  No 
man  ever  caused  more  stormy  ebullitions  of  passion, 
but,  excepting  on  one  or  two  memorable  occasions, 
he  was  as  cool  as  a  cucumber,  as  collected  as  a 
judge.  His  first  recorded  utterance  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  characteristic.  It  was  made  in  the 
first  great  struggles  by  which  the  Home  Rulers 
compelled  the  hostile  parties  to  admit  their  right  to 
recognitioD.  In  reply  to  fierce  objurgations  from 
both  sides  of  the  House,  Mr.  Pamell  said  that  **they 
had  deliberately  adopted  this  course,  and  they  wordd 
stick  to  it. "  Deliberation  in  selecting  the  means  to 
be  employed,  and  resolution  as  immovable  as  ada- 
mant when  they  were  adopted,— these  have  distin- 
guished Mr.  Pamell' 8  policy  from  the  first  to  the 
last. 

AN  IRISH  ATBANA8IUS. 

There  are  few  men  of  whom  the  Elnglish  would 
have  been  prouder  if  he  had  been  on  the  other  side. 
He  at  least  showed  his  ability  to  stand  alone.  Time 
and  again,  in  the  early  days,  when  Mr.  Biggar  and 
Major  0'Gk>rman  acted  as  tellers,  Mr.  Pamell  walked 
alone  into  the  lobby  against  a  House  raging  with 
impotent  indignation.  AthanaMus  contra  mundum 
is  always  a  heroic  figure,  which,  however,  is  better 
appreciated  by  the  world  when  Athanasius  is  at  a 
little  distance.     When  the  fijsht  was  on  there  was 


no  one  so  unpopular.  Popular  or  unpopular,  it  did 
not  matter  to  Mr.  Pamell.  He  had  a  long  n>w  to 
hoe,  and  he  went  on  with  his  work,  "rain  or  shine. " 

HOW  HE  LEARNED  THE  RULES  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

This  devotion  to  his  end,  not  the  devotion  of  a 
fanatic,  who  is  sustained  by  the  glow  of  passionate 
enthusiasm,  but  the  practical,  business-like  deter- 
mination of  an  engineer  who  has  a  certain  amount 
of  tunneling  to  do,  was  one  great  secret  of  his 
power.  When  Peter  the  Great  saw  his  semi-barba- 
rous Muscovites  driven  from  field  after  field  by  the 
Swedish  veterans,  he  rejoiced  and  took  courage; 
"  for, "  said  he,  "  in  the  end  they  will  teach  us  the 
art  of  war."  There  is  a  saying  attributed  to  Mr. 
Pamell,  in  the  days  when  he  was  one  of  the  forlorn 
hope,  that  is  a  not  unworthy  parallel.  He  blimdered 
often  when  he  entered  Parliament,  owing  to  his 
inacquaintance  with  the  forms  of  the  House.  "  How 
are  you  to  learn  the  rules  of  the  House?"  said  a 
young  and  impatient  follower.  "By  breaking 
them, "  was  the  laconic  but  sufficient  answer.  That 
is  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Pamell  learned  his  lesson. 
What  a  stormy  schooling  it  was !  Every  one  now 
sees  what  a  position  Mr.  Pamell  attained  as  a  leader, 
but  it  was  not  attained  at  a  bound.  If  ever  there 
was  a  case  it  was  his  in  which — 

The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight; 

But  they,  when  their  companions  slept, 
Were  toiling  upwards  in  the  night. 

And  not  in  the  night  only,  but  far  onwards  into  the 
next  day.  Mr.  Pamell  was  indefatigable.  Mr.  Big- 
gar  and  he  were  the  great  Twin  Brethren  of  the 
Obstructionist  cause,  and  neither  spared  himself  in 
the  struggle. 

SLOW  AND  STEADY  WINS  THE  RACE. 

Mr.  Pamell  resembled  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr. 
Balfour  in  being  constitutionally  indisposed  to  very 
active  exertion  ;  "  the  ingrained  laziness  of  his  dis- 
position, "  so  his  impatient  followers  called  it,  but 
there  are  times  when  slow  and  steady  wins  the  race. 
Although  broken  down  in  health  during  the  three 
years  preceding  the  O'Shea  revelations,  he  still  kept 
his  seat  in  the  saddle  as  firmly  as  ever,  both  in  the 
House  and  out  of  it.  His  will  there  was  none  to 
dispute.  His  authority  was  as  supreme  as  in  the 
old  days  when  he  only  got  rest  when  he  was  sent  to 
jail.  Kilmainham,  with  its  horribly  dark  dungeon 
walk,  was  not  exactly  the  best  sanatorium  for  a 
politician  knocked  up  by  the  incessant  labors  of  the 
Land  League,  but  it  was  better  than  nothing,  and 
in  other  ways  his  imprisonment  did  him  good.  Mr. 
Pamell,  in  his  relations  with  his  fellow-men,  was 
kind-hearted  and  sympathetic.  His  prison  experi- 
ences made  him  very  genial  with  all  who  had 
siiffered  for  the  Irish  cause.  It  is  a  thousand  pities 
that  all  the  occupants  of  the  Front  Opposition 
Bench  could  not  be  passed  through  the  same  experi- 
ence. He  was  cautious,  and  never  did  he  say  a 
truer  word  than  when  he  said  he  never  was  a  con- 
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spirator.  His  experience  of  Irish  conspirators  did 
not  tempt  him  to  risk  his  life  and  liberty  in  their 
hands. 

mS  CHARACTERISTICS  AS  LEADER. 

As  a  leader  he  was  not  an  originator.  Mr.  Biggar 
invented  Obstruction  before  Mr.  Pamell  adopted  it. 
It  was  Ronayne  who  iirst  put  him  up  to  the  idea  of 
making  the  Irish  force  a  power  in  English  politics. 
There  is  nothing  original  in  the  adoption  of  the 
method  of  the  importimate  widow  in  Parliamentary 
politics.  But  while  Mr.  Pamell  initiated  nothing, 
he  bettered  all  his  instructions  and  improved  upon 
all  his  masters.  Mr.  Pamell 's  character  was  often 
misunderstood,  even  by  those  who  stood  nearest  to 
him.  Nothing,  for  instance,  was  more  common 
than  to  hear  him  spoken  of  as  a  rigid  disciplinarian 
— a  kind  of  Irish  Czar.  In  reality,  he  allowed  his 
followers  to  go  as  they  pleased  to  an  extent  that 
often  landed  him  in  considerable  difficulties.  It  is 
an  open  secret  that  the  Plan  of  Campaign  would 
never  have  been  proclaimed  if  Mr.  Pamell  had  had 
his  own  way.  His  constitutional  lethargy,  rein- 
forced at  that  time  by  acute  illness,  enabled  his 
followers  to  force  his  hand.  In  Parliament  he 
effaced  himself  to  an  extent  that  few  realize.  But 
in  one  respect  only  was  the  popular  conception  well 
founded.  When  Mr.  Pamell  spoke  he  was  obeyed. 
But  he  spoke  very  seldom,  and  always  to  some  pur- 
pose. The  atmosphere  of  reserve  in  which  he 
shrouded  himself  was  natural  to  him.  He  was  an 
aristocrat,  bom  and  bred,  and  would  have  found 
himself  much  more  at  home  in  the  House  of  Lords 
than  with  the  rough  and  rude  democracy. 

AN  ESSENTIALLY  CONSERVATIVE  FORCE. 

English  people  are  only  beginning  to  understand 
that  Mr.  Pamell  was,  during  his  power,  the  great 
conservative  force  in  Ireland.  He  was  a  landlord 
and  an  Englishman.  He  had  no  consuming  passion 
for  the  extirpation  of  landlordism.  It  was  no  doubt 
only  in  joke  that  he  told  Michael  Davitt  that  the 
first  necessity  for  maintaining  order  in  a  Home- 
ruled  Ireland  would  be  to  clap  him  (Davitt)  into 
jail.  But  the  joke  covered  a  truth.  Davitt  is  a 
Celt.  Landlordism  is  to  him  the  devil  incarnate. 
Mr.  Pamell  was  always  for  making  compromises 
with  the  evil  thing.  Davitt  was  hot  for  cutting  it 
up  root  and  branch.  Mr.  Davitt  was  the  Revolution. 
Mr.  Pamell  was  the  Counter-revolution  in  Ireland. 

mS  SERVICES  TO  THE  EMPIRE. 

From  an  imperial  point  of  view,  Mr.  Pamell  has 
l>een  a  most  valuable  man  in  politics.  He  it  was 
who  forced  federation  within  the  pale  of  practical 
politics,  and  while  securing  the  adoption  of  Home 
Rule  by  the  Liberal  party,  went  distinctly  ahead  of 
the  Liberal  leaders  in  his  adhesion  to  the  principle 
of  a  federalized  empire.  Mr.  Rhodes,  who  is  prob- 
ably the  most   thoroughgoing  Imperialist    in,  the 


English-speaking  world,  would  never  have  lavished 
on  the  Pamellite  cause  his  magnificent  donation  of 
£10,000  had  he  not  seen  that  Home  Rule  imder  Mr. 
Pamell  niade  for  the  consolidation,  not  for  the  dis- 
integration, of  the  empii-e. 

THE  END  OP  HIS  CAREER. 

The  failure  of  the  charges  brought  against  him  by 
the  London  Times,  and  his  complete  vindication  at 
the  hands  of  the  special  tribimal  that  examined  into 
"Pamellism  and  Crime,"  brought  his  career  to  its 
point  of  magnificent  climax.  The  terrible  eclipse  of 
that  career  came  soon  afterwards,  through  the  reve- 
lations made  in  the  O'Shea  divorce  trial.  All  else 
was  at  once  subordinated  to  the  great  question 
whether  the  alliance  between  the  two  sections  of 
the  Home  Rulers  would  be  preserved  by  the  dismis- 
sal of  Mr.  Pamell,  or  whether  after  four  years  of 
close  intimacy  the  alliance  would  be  broken  up  by 
the  action  of  the  man  who  created  it  Mr.  Pamell 
himself  displayed  throughout  this  crisis  the  supreme 
qualities  which  have  enabled  him  to  write  his  name 
indelibly  on  the  history  of  his  native  land.  The 
character  of  the  Irish  leader  had  been  tempered  in 
the  furnace  of  obloquy  and  denunciation  for  many 
years,  and  in  the  present  crisis  he  displayed  his 
great  qualities  to  the  full. 

THE  **  DISCROWNED  KINO  "  AT  BAY. 

Nothing  could  be  more  superb  than  the  disdain 
withr  which  he  treated  both  his  followers  and  allies. 
It  was  magnificent,  although  it  was  not  politics. 
Even  those  whose  most  cherished  hopes  he  was 
doing  his  best  to  destroy  could  not  refrain  from 
according  him  the  tribute  of  their  admiration  as 
they  witnessed  him  at  bay,  treating  with  lordly 
contempt  every  protest  and  every  appeal,  and  mak- 
ing the  Irish  members,  who  assembled  to  discuss  his 
conduct,  feel — as  one  of  them  said — "aa  if  it  were 
they  who  had  committed  adultery  with  his  wife." 
At  tlie  same  time,  the  unscrupulous  and  ruthless 
spirit  with  which  he,  in  his  political  life,  had 
gone  like  a  cannon-ball  direct  to  his  mark  was 
vitiated  by  the  same  fatal  element  that  had  ren- 
dered him  impossible  as  the  Irish  leader.  When  he 
felt  the  ground  slipping  beneath  his  feet,  and  the 
majority  of  his  supporters  in  favor  of  his  retirement, 
he  determined  upon  striking  a  blow  at  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, no  matter  at  what  cost  of  the  betrayal  of 
private  confidences.  His  manifesto  to  the  Irish 
people  was  a  docimient  which  revealed  in  every  line 
the  impress  of  a  strong  man  of  supreme  ability,  but 
of  the  strong  man  in  whom  the  truth  was  no  longer. 
Tlie  chieftain  of  the  Irish  clan  disdained,  when 
addressing:  his  own  people,  to  say  even  a  word  of 
tlie  weakness  which  had  exposed  both  him  and  his 
cause  to  tlie  peril  of  imminent  catastrophe.  At 
length  death  has  come  to  relieve  him  from  a  situa- 
tion that  had  steadily  grown  more  hopeless.  He 
had  already  completed  his  life  work.  There  was 
nothing  for  him  but  disappearance  from  the  scene. 


II.     BOULANGER— AN  EPISODE  [H  FRENCH   HISTORY. 


The  story  of  the  influence  of  women  upon  the  fate 
of  men  is  as  old  as  the  Siege  of  Troy.  The  leading 
case  is,  of  course,  that  of  Cleopatra  and  Antony. 

Ambracia^s  gulf  behold,  where  once  was  lost 
A  world  for  woman — ^lovely,  harmless  thing  I 

But  perhaps  there  has  not  been  any  corresponding 
period  in  human  history  in  which  so  many  careers 
have  been  sacrificed  through  women  as  within  the 
last  ten  years. 

"My  son,"  said  the  sage  of  Israel,  "give  not  thy 
strength  imto  women,  nor  thy  ways  to  that  which 
destroyeth  kings."  A  startling  paper  might  be 
written  on  the  consequences  which  have  followed 
the  neglect  of  this  coimsel  in  our  time  by  the  sov- 
ereigns and  statesmen  of  Europe.  The  beauty  of 
the  Princess  Dolgorouki,  which  dazzled  the  eyes  of 
the  Czar  Liberator,  darkened  with  shame  and  gloom 
the  closing  years  of  his  reign.  Skobelefif,  the  hero 
of  the  Russian  nation,  the  Bayard  sans  peur,  al- 
though, alas,  very  far  from  sans  reprochey  escaped 
death  on  the  fire-fringed  slopes  of  Plevna  only  to 
perish  in  the  midst  of  the  nameless  women  among 
whom  he  wasted  his  strength.  Gambetta,  another 
great  historic  figure — as  great  in  debate  as  Skobeleff 
was  great  in  war — died  from  a  pistol-shot  fired  by 
his  mistress.  Coimt  Rudolph,  of  Austria,  sacrificed 
his  life  and  the  empire*  of  the  Hapsburgs  for 'law- 
less passion.  Don  Carlos,  it  is  said,  would  have 
been  at  this  moment  on  the  throne  of  Spain  if  his 
armies  had  not  been  halted  for  an  orgie  on  the  mor- 
row of  victory.  The  Servian  throne  would  never 
have  been  vacant  had  Milan  been  faithful  to  his 
beautiful  but  unfortunate  queen.  In  England  there 
is  to-day  the  standing  example  of  one  who,  high 
in  the  counsels  of  the  Liberal  party,  was  generally 
thought  to  be  the  heir  to  the  premiership  of  the 
empire.  His  political  career  was  blighted  by  the 
revelations  of  the  divorce  court.  The  case  of  Mr. 
Pamell  is  another  that  will  perhaps  go  into  history 
as  the  most  conspicuous  of  all.  Not  least  sensational 
or  impressive  has  been  the  theatrically  ended  career 
of  General  Boiilanger,  who  shot  himself  at  Brussels, 
on  the  grave  of  his  late  mistress,  Madame  Bonne- 
main,  on  September  30th. 

THE  WOMAN  IN  THE  CASE. 

The  cynic  who,  whenever  any  one  got  into  any 
trouble,  insisted  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
find  out  the  woman,  seldom  had  so  pat  an  example 
as  is  afforded  him  by  the  career  of  General  Boulan- 
ger.  To  begin  with,  he  was  emphatically  the  child 
of  his  mother.  She  still  lives,  does  Madame  Bou- 
langer,  who  was  bom  Miss  Griffiths,  and,  although 
now  eighty -six  years  of  age,  she  has  been  at  least 
until  very  lately  as  vigorous  as  Mr.  Gladstone.  She 
had  remained  queen  of  her  son's  household — dow- 
ager queen — the  idol  of  her  great  boy,  upon  whose 
domestic  irregularities   she  looked  with  a  lenient 


eye,  not  even  shrinking  from  lending  the  maternal 
countenance  to  the  establishment  at  St.  Brelade's 
Villa, — Madame  Bonnemain's  home  in  Jersey. 

But  his  mother  was  by  no  means  the  only  woman 
who  exercised  ascendancy  over  General  Boulanger. 
His  mother  moulded  his  character,  but  the  Duchess 
d'Uzds  made  him  a  possible  pretender,  and  Madame 
Bonnemain  presided  over  the  wreck  of  his  last 
chance  of  success.  These  three  ladies, — his  mother, 
the  Duchess  and  Madame  X. — seem  to  have  played 
the  rdle  of  the  Fates  in  the  weaving  of  the  general* s 
destinies.  They  moulded  him,  they  tempted  him, 
they  unmade  him.  The  temptress  duchess,  with 
her  millions,  went  into  retreat  on  the  collapse  of 
Boulangism ;  the  others  were  with  him  still,  and  the 
mother  and  the  mistress  might  have  been  seen  any 
day  driving  out  in  one  of  the  superb  and  elegant 
carriages  provided  by  the  wealth  which  enabled  a 
cashiered  general,  with  a  maximum  allowance  of 
$2500  per  annum,  to  live  in  the  luxury  of  a  prince. 

A  DISAPPOINTING  EVOLUTION. 

General  Boulanger  was  complaisant.  He  had  the 
good  temper  of  a  man  who  has  a  good  digestion,  an 
equable  temperament,  and  an  easy  conscience.  The 
more  you  looked  at  the  man  the  more  you  marvelled 
how  ever  so  easy-going  a  man  of  pleasure  came  to 
be  a  menace  to  the  republic.  The  revelations  of  M. 
Mermeix  at  length  supplied,  no  doubt,  some  expla- 
nation of  the  mystery.  But  it  is  an  extraordinary 
story  this  of  the  way  in  which  the  rival  factions 
developed  General  Boulanger  into  a  pretender. 
Surely  there  was  seldom  so  difficrdt  a  task  imposed 
upon  the  political  conspirator  as  that  of  evolving 
out  of  this  political  nonentity  an  instrument  with 
which  to  threaten  the  existence  of  the  republic. 
When  a  queen-bee  dies  the  industrious  workers  at 
once  prepare  to  replace  her.  By  some  system  of 
manipulation,  for  the  secret  of  which  mankind  sighs 
in  vain,  they  are  able  to  take  the  larva  which  would 
become  in  ordinary  course  a  worker  bee,  and  by 
subjectintr  it  to  certain  p^uliar  treatment  they 
evolve  from  what  would  have  been  the  humble 
neuter  a  full-blown  queen.  The  process  by  which 
French  conspirators  evolved  Gteneral  Boulanger 
from  being  a  mere  general  into  the  head  of  the  Bou- 
langist  party  is  quite  as  extraordinary  as  anything 
that  is  done  in  the  hive.  But  it  was  not  so  success- 
ful. For  the  manipulators,  who  hoped  to  produce  a 
queen-bee,  failed.  The  individual  operated  upon 
seems  to  have  dreamed  of  becoming  a  wasp.  In  the 
end  he  turned  out  to  be  a  drone.  The  process  spoiled 
a  fair  soldier,  and  produced  an  indifferent  political 
adventurer. 

THE   BOULANOIST  CONSITRACY. 

It  would  never  have  had  a  chance  of  success  if  the 
French  had  not  been  just  a  little  bored  with  the 
republic,  which  at  that  moment  seemM  to  produce 
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nothing  but  jobs  and  taxes  and  worthless  wars, 
which  persecuted  the  Church  and  harried  the  nuns. 
When  Boulangism  was  at  its  height,  France  seemed 
the  Madame  Bovary  of  Europe.  She  was  bored 
with  her  legitimate  spouse  and  entertained,  as  a 
distraction,  the  addresses  of  General  Boulanger  in 
default  of  any  more  eligible  Lothario.  But  he  was 
not  a  dashing  enough  suitor,  and  when  the  moment 
came  for  flinging  in  her  lot  with  him  she  recoiled, 
feeling  that  he  was,  after  all,  only  playing  Sir  Pan- 
dams  for  the  Comte  de  Paris.  There  was  much  more 
truth  in  that  than  could  have  been  proved  at  the 
time.  The  articles  of  M.  Mermeix  afterwards  brought 
to  light  the  fact  that  Boulangism  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  conspiracy  against  the  republic, 
financed  by  Royalists,  and  managed  by  Count  Dil- 
lon in  the  interests  of  the  anti-Republicans,  while 
tlie  Republican  contingent,  Messrs.  Rochefort,  Na- 
quet,  and  the  rest,  were  mere  dupes  or  decoy-ducks 
for  the  Royalist  conspirators.  It  is  a  wonderful  ob- 
ject-lesson of  what  a  woman's  money  can  do  if  it  is 
boldly  used.  The  real  heroine  of  the  conspiracy  is 
tlie  Duchess  d'Uzds,  the  lady  who  supplied  the  Bou- 
langist  cause  with  8,000,000  francs.  That  lady,  it 
must  be  admitted,  had  at  least  a  good  show  for  her 
money.  She  was  a  Royalist,  the  first  peeress  of 
France ;  she  was  wealthy,  and  by  using  her  wealth 
lavishly,  she  did  not,  it  is  true,  overturn  the  repub- 
lic, but  she  succeeded  in  giving  it  the  worst  shake 
it  had  had  for  years.  As  there  are  plenty  of  wealthy 
women  who  will  take  to  politics,  if  only  as  a  dis- 
traction, the  results  achieved  by  the  Duchess  d*Uz^ 
is  a  rather  formidable  addition  to  the  risks  of  the 
political  future  in  democratic  statea 

THE  DUCHESS  D*UZ^. 

The  old  Castle  d'Uz^  rises  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  village  of  the  same  name,  in  a  country  pictur- 
esque in  its  wildness.  It  is  a  wealthy  house.  The 
Duchess  d'Uz^  possesses  an  immense  fortune,  made 
in  champagne  of  the  celebrated  brand  ^  Veuve 
Cliquot. "  The  duchess  is  a  woman  of  very  simple 
habits,  extremely  charitable  and  very  good.  She  be- 
longs to  the  house  of  Mortemart,  and  is  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  Comte  de  Ch6vign6.  Left  a  widow 
when  thirty  years  of  age,  the  duchess  has  not  the 
reputation  of  an  intellect  commensurate  to  the  vast- 
ness  of  her  ambitions.  She  had  lived  in  retirement 
until  the  time  of  the  Boulangist  revelations,  de- 
voting herself  entirely  to  the  education  of  her  chil- 
dren. She  is  a  woman  of  great  activity,  her  time 
being  taken  up  with  good  works,  sport,  agriculture^ 
society,  withcHit  ever  appearing  to  be  hurried.  The 
duchess  gives  no  thought  to  other  than  her  daily 
task — that  of  making  people  happy.  She  is  blessed 
in  garrets  and  loved  in  sa/on«.  Her  children  enter 
upon  life  by  the  smooth  road  opened  up  to  them  by 
their  mother's  gentle  influence.  She  is  very  simple 
in  her  dress  and  ways,  with  no  affectations ;  her 
manners,  which  are  frank  and  cordial,  even  to  the 
extent  of  being  a  little  masculine,  are  those  of  a 
woman  to  whom  the  vanity  of  her  sex   is  foreign. 


She  has  splendid  diamonds,  which  she  invariably 
wears  with  a  black  dress  high  to  the  throat  and 
thinks  less  of  her  toilette  than  her  maid.  She  dis- 
plays, however,  great  taste  in  the  arrangement  of 
her  home ;  and  her  work,  the  hotel  which  she  has 
restored  in  the  Champs  Elys^es,  is  a  marvel  oi 
beauty. 

BEHIND  THE  SCENES. 

We  read  the  stories  from  behind  the  scenes  of  Bou- 
langism with  a  continually  increasing  sense  of  un- 
speakable disgust  and  of  ever-deepening  pity  for 
France.  A  majority  of  Frenchmen,  it  is  true,  at 
the  last  moment,  when  their  Boulevard  hero  had  re- 
fused to  risk  his  freedom  in  the  attempt  to  deprive 
France  of  her  liberties,  rallied  to  the  side  of  M. 
Constans,  who  showed  that  he  would  stand  no  non- 
sense ;  but  before  his  double  flight  it  was  an  open 
question  with  many  close  observers  whether,  after 
all,  France  was  not  to  be  thrown  at  the  feet  of  this 
crew  of  conspirators,  to  be  handled  by  them  with  the 
rude  violence  and  indecent  familiarity  with  which 
Napoleon  dealt  with  her  after  the  coup  d*itat. 
And  the  more  revolting  the  revelation  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  Boulangist  conspiracy,  the  more  dishon- 
orable and  dishonoring  does  the  episode  appear  to 
the  fair  fame  of  France.  A  great  nation  that  once 
led  the  van  of  civilization  should  not  a  second  time 
have  allowed  herself  to  be  within  the  grasp  of  a 
gang  of  sharpers  and  bullies,  with  professions  as 
false  as  dicers'  oaths,  and  with  absolutely  no  ideal 
but  that  of  self-aggrandizement  by  the  aid  of  uni- 
versal fraud. 

We  lay  down  the  elaborate  and  vehement  little 
pamphlets  which  were  issued  by  the  hundred  thou- 
sand during  the  elections,  demonstrating  with  every 
form  of  indignant  asseveration  and  plausible  argu- 
ment that  Boulangism  was  the  true  Republicanism, 
and  that  the  election  of  (General  Boulanger  was  the 
only  way  to  save  the  republic ;  and  turning  to  the 
articles  of  M.  Mermeix,  we  learn  that  the  money 
which  kept  Boulangism  on  its  feet,  which  supported 
its  candidates  and  circulated  its  pamphlets,  was  sub- 
scribed on  the  express  understanding  that  he  would 
overturn  the  republic  and  bring  in  the  monarchy. 
Never  since  M.  Qambetta  left  Paris  in  a  balloon, 
^  ballasted  with  lies,  ^  as  Carlyle  remarked,  to  encour- 
age the  provinces  to  prolong  a  hopeless  struggle 
against  the  advancing  Germans,  has  lying  been  so 
deliberately  employed  on  fio  gigantic  a  scale  in 
political  warfare. 

M.  DfiROUI±DE    AND    THE   COMTE    DE    MUN. 

The  whole  thing  reads  like  a  narrative  of  a  game 
of  sharpers  in  a  thieves'  kitchen.  And  who  were 
those  who  made  France  appear  as  the  thieves'  kitch- 
en of  Europe?  In  this  universal  dupery  two  honest 
men  alone  stand  out  among  the  crew  of  intriguers. 
One  is  M.  Paul  D^roulMe,  the  soldier- poet  of  the 
republic,  whose  passion  against  the  Germans  blinds 
him  to  all  other  considerations  of  political  ethics. 
On  M.  D^roulMe  lies  a  grave  responsibility.  He 
was  the  one  man  of  European  fame  who  supported 
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General  Boulangoi*.  It  \vas  his  known  integrity, 
his  high  idealism,  and  his  devotion  to  his  country 
which  blinded  many  to  the  woful  sliortcomings  of 
his  chief.  It  is  true  that  M.  Deroulede,  montlis  be- 
fore the  elections,  had  the  courage,  in  a  very  remark- 
able interview  published  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  to 
intimate  that  Boulangism  was  in  great  danger  of 
becoming  an  Orleanist  conspiracy :  but  even  then 
he  did  not  cut  connection  with  General  Boulanger. 
He  stood  as  a  Boulangist  candidate,  and  sat  in  the 
Chamber  as  a  Boulangist  deputy.  He  was  the  most 
conspicuous  figure  at  General  Boulanger  *8  funeral  in 
Brussels  the  other  day.  The  other  personage,  who 
is  visible  through  the  mephitic  mist  raised  by  the 
Mermeix  memoranda,  is  the  Comte  de  Mun.  That 
son  of  the  Crusaders  and  sword  of  the  Catholic 
Church  is  not  the  kind  of  man  whom  we  should 
have  expected  to  discover  in  the  coulisses  of  Bou- 
langism. How  far  this  chivalrous  Royalist  was  party 
to  the  continued  fraud  practised  upon  the  nation 
does  not  appear.  Tliat  he  should  even  have  touched 
the  pitch  with  one  of  his  fingers  is  a  matter  of  keen 
regret  to  those  who  know  and  admire  that  charac- 
ter, so  sympathetic,  so  lofty,  and  so  heroic. 

BOULANQISM  A  BIBTH  OP  DESPAIR. 

The  secret  of  the  whole  matter  is,  no  doubt,  that 
the  opposition  was  in  despair.  There  was  such  pro- 
foimd  dissatisfaction  with  the  government  of  the 
republic  that  many  good  men  believed  it  was  bet- 
ter even  to  support  General  Boulanger  than  to  allow 
tilings  to  go  on  as  they  had  been  going.  Any  stick 
is  good  enough  to  beat  a  dog  with  was  the  maxim 
which  secured  Genei*al  Boulanger  most  of  his  respect- 
able supporters.  But  to  what  a  sad  and  deplorable 
pass  must  the  once  noble  and  chivalrous  France  have 
been  reduced  when  the  only  stick  with  which  her 
government  can  be  belabored  is  such  a  rotten  cab- 
bage-stalk as  Boulangism — that  party  which  had  not 
only  one  lie  but  three  in  its  right  liand,  and  which 
covered  a  Royalist  conspiracy  by  the  most  blatant 
professions  of  devotion  to  the  republic. 

THE  COMTE  DE  PARIS. 

Adversity  makes  strange  bed- fellows.  But  since 
the  leopard  and  the  monkey  roosted  upon  the 
branches  of  a  tree  in  flood-time  was  there  ever  a 
stranger  alliance  than  that  which  united  the  Comte 
de  Paris  with  M.  Rochefort,  and  both  with  M.  De- 
roulede? The  Comte  de  Paris,  although  the  infamy 
of  the  conspiracy  was  fully  exp<jHed,  was  not  ashamed. 
On  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  America  he  wrote  a 
letter  in  which  he  posed  as  the  finally  impenitent. 
He  had  done  what  he  had  done,  and  he  was  not 
sorry  for  it ;  only  the  less  said  about  it  the  better. 
But  he  added :  "Proscribed  and  exiled,  I  used  against 
the  republic  the  weapons  which  it  placed  in  my 
hands."  Has,  then,  an  exiled  proscript  the  right  to 
use  any  weapon  tliat  lies  with  his  reach?  If  so,  the 
comte's  note  excuses  the  dynamite  which  shat- 
tered to  death  the  late  Czar.  Tlie  Nihilists  also  used 
such  weapons  as  autocracy  left  within  their  reach. 
From  the  point  of  view  of   the  moralist,  the  assas- 


sination plots  which  the  Russian  Nihilists  direct 
against  the  Czar  have  elements  of  much  nobler 
ethics  than  any  that  can  be  discovered  in  this  sor- 
did conspiracy  to  stifle  the  French  republic. 

NEMESIS ! 

The  republic,  however,  was  avenged.  Boulang- 
ism recoiled  like  a  boomerang  upon  the  Orleanists. 
It  is  the  monarchy  which  it  stifled,  not  the  repub- 
lic. As  we  read  Ijbs  CoxdisseSy  and  listen  to  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  intriguers,  a  strange  feeling  comes 
over  us  that  we  have  read  all  this  before.  It  all 
seems  so  strangely  familiar.  We  think  a  little,  and 
in  a  'moment  we  see  where  we  are.  We  are  witness- 
ing a  rehearsal  of  the  Napoleonic  coup  d'itat.  This 
great  crime,  which  dyed  the  record  of  the  Bona- 
partes  with  a  stain  so  deep  as  to  be  visible  even  on 
their  blood-bedraggled  ermine,  it  was  calmly  pro- 
posed to  repeat  in  the  interest  of  the  monarchy. 
The  crew  that  urged  on  the  Man  of  December  were 
standing  once  more  round  General  Boulanger — a 
kind  of  vampire  gang  forbidden  for  their  sins  to 
rest  in  the  grave,  and  doomed  anew  to  try  to  drain 
the  life-blood  of  their  country.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  Comte  de  Paris  ever  directly  wished  Gen- 
eral Boulanger  to  make  a  coup  d'itat.  But  the  pres- 
sure brought  to  bear  upon  the  general  in  favor  of 
violently  overturning  the  existing  constitution  was 
very  strong.  M.  Naquet,  the  clever  little  hunchback 
Jew  who  patised  the  Divorce  law,  boasts  that  he, 
Republican  though  he  was  by  profession,  urged  Gen- 
eral Boulanger  to  seize  the  government  when  he  was 
elected  deputy  for  Paris.  The  Royalists  prevented 
it,  not  because  they  objected  to  it  on  principle,  but 
because  they  feared  if  the  "brav'  gen^ral*^  had  es- 
tablished himself  in  supreme  power  he  might  have 
objected  to  consider  himself  the  Greneral  Monk  of  a 
new  Charles  II. 

M.  MERMEDC'S  REVELATIONS. 

The  story  of  Boulangism  behind  the  scenes  was 
told  at  great  length  by  M.  Mermeix  in  the  columns 
of  the  Figaro,  It  was  a  most  unedifying  chronicle. 
M.  Mermeix,  a  young  deputy  of  very  curious  ante- 
cedents, who  had  attached  himself  for  a  time  to  the 
Boulangist  party,  deemed  it  consistent  with  the  r6le 
of  a  disillusionized  dupe  to  expose  before  the  gaze 
of  the  whole  world  all  the  skeletons  in  the  Boulan* 
gist  cupboard. 

APOSTLE  NAQUET  SUGGESTS  A  COUP  D'ftTAT. 

That  which  first  startled  the  public  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  France  about  these  imsavory  revelations 
was  the  confirmation  by  M.  Naquet  of  what  seemed 
the  most  incredible  part  of  the  disclosures,  viz.,  that 
General  Boulanger's  supi)orter8,  M.  Naquet  himself 
being  among  the  chief,  had  urged  him,  immedi- 
ately after  his  election  by  Paris,  to  march  upon  the 
Elysee  and  possess  himself  of  the  supreme  executive 
power.  M.  Naquet  is  a  Republican,  a  senator,  and 
a  legislator  known  to  fame  as  the  author  of  the 
French  Divorce  law.  Yet  Naquet,  apostle*  of  lib- 
erty as  aforesaid,  has  not  hesitated  to  declare  that 
he  strongly  urged  General  Boulanger,  on  the  strength 
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of  his  return  as  deputy  for  Paris,  to  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  mob  and  seize  supreme  power 
by  the  summary  process  of  turning  President  Gr^vy 
into  the  street. 

THE  **BRAVB  GENERAL''  RETUSES. 

Naquet's  advice  was  not  taken.  Greneral  Boulanger 
refused  to  play  the  bold  game,  and  from  that  time, 
say  his  reproachful  adherents,  his  star  began  to 
wane.  Oeneral  Boulanger*s  own  account  of  the 
matter  is  very  simple.  He  saw,  knowing  somewhat 
both  of  the  history  of  the  coup  d*4tat  and  of  the 
obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  sudden  seiz- 
ure of  the  executive  power,  that  the  proposal  to 
march  on  the  Elys^e  was  the  suggestion  of  a  mad- 
man, and  he  refused  to  move.  According  to  other 
authorities,  his  inaction  was  not  due  either  to  his 
own  perspicacity  or  to  his  scruples,  but  to  the  fact 
that  the  Royalist  Committee  decided  that  such  a 
step  would  be  objectionable.  General  Boulanger, 
once  established  in  supreme  power,  might  not  be 
disposed  to  dismount  in  order  to  establish  the  Comte 
de  Paris  in  his  place.  Therefore  they  thought  it 
better  to  wait  until  the  general  election,  when  they 
hoped  to  be  better  able  to  treat  with  General  Bou- 
langer. When  the  general  election  came,  it  was  not 
with  General  Boulanger,  but  with  with  M.  Constans, 
that  they  had  to  do.  But  whatever  the  exact  truth 
may  be  as  to  why  this  precious  plan  miscarried,  the 
important  fact  for  us  is  that  it  was  seriously  enter- 
tained by  men  who  believed  themselves  to  be  Re- 
publicans. It  is  a  reminder  that  France  is  much 
more  like  a  Spanish -American  republic  than  the 
law-abiding  republic  of  the  United  States.  In  a 
country  where  the  winning  of  a  by-election  seems 
to  Republican  senators  sufficient  justification  for  an 
attempt  to  seize  the  executive  power  by  a  march  on 
the  Elys6e  anything  may  happen. 

GEl^ERAL  BOULANGER. 

The  significance  of  Boulangism  depended  little  or 
nothing  on  the  character  of  General  Boulanger.  It 
was  his  fate  to  distinguish  himself  sufficiently  above 
the  dead  level  of  mediocrity  which  prevails  in 
France,  and,  as  a  penalty  for  tliis  distinction,  he 
was  at  once  exploited  by  the  various  intriguers  who 
were  dissatisfieid  with  the  existing  r^me.  Person- 
ally he  deserved  a  better  fate.  It  is  a  dire  penalty 
for  a  soldier  who  liad,  on  the  whole,  deserved  well  of 
his  country,  and  for  an  administrator  who  stands  in 
the  first  rank  of  all  those  who  have  been  intrusted 
of  late  years  with  the  armies  of  France,  to  be 
gibbeted  for  all  time  along  with  creatures  who  make 
the  name  of  Boulangism  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  all 
honest  men. 

General  Boulanger  was  not  a  saint.  Austerity 
had  never  been  attractive  in  his  eyes,  and  from  his 
early  youth  he  had  lived  as  men  of  easy  morals  live 
in  all  countries.  Nor  did  he  find  the  camp  a  school 
of  virtue.  After  he  attained  distinction  he  walked 
in  the  ways  of  Solomon,  and,  like  his  great  proto 
type,  discovered  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  that  all 
is  vanity.     If  the  whole  truth  were  told,  after  the 


fashion  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Due  de  Gramont,  our 
moralists  would  be  supplied  with  a  text-book  of 
scandal  that  would  hardly  conduce  to  edification, 
although  it  might  do  something  to  arouse  many 
good  people  from  the  fool's  paradise  in  which  they 
are  living.  These  things,  however,  can  but  be  al- 
luded to  in  passing.  The  one  notorious^and  palpable 
rock  upon  which  Boulangism  was  wrecked  is  visible 
to  all  men — Madame  X.  being  but  one  of  an  indefi- 
nite series.     Those  who  seek  for   the  cause  of  the 
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general  collapse  will  do  well  to  regard  the  X.  as  an 
algebraic  symbol— or  a  noun  of  multitude  signifying 
many.  Again  and  again,  at  the  crisis  of  his  for- 
tunes. General  Boulanger  was  dallying  in  the  cham- 
ber of  the  matron  when  he  should  have  been  fore- 
most in  council,  and  hU  foUowers  loudly  com- 
plained that  but  for  Madame  X.  all  might  have  gone 
well. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  even  if  Madame  X.  and 
all  her  lethal  sisterhood  had  been  drummed  out  of 
the  camp  the  elements  of  success  were  not  in  Bou- 
langism. Boulangism  was  a  thing  with  the  Gen- 
eral's figure-head,  which  moved  fitfully  towards  a 
certain  gocd  on  two  legs— one  republican,  the  other 
monarchical.  The  moment  that  goal  was  reached 
the  legs  would  have  insisted  upon  starting  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Then  General  Boulanger's  fall 
was  inevitable.  It  is  all  very  well  to  ride  two 
horses  when  they  are  working  side  by  side ;  but  not 
even  the  champion  rider  of  the  Hippodrome  can 
ride  two  horses  galloping  in  opposite  directions. 

GOOD-BY  TO  GENERAL  BOULANGER. 

Before  he  unhappily  became  the  prey  of  the  in- 
triguers who  ruined  him.  General  Boulanger  had 
deserved  well  of  his  country.  His  military  career, 
if  not  brilliant,  was  highly  respectable.  He  had 
shed  his  blood  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  he  had 
risen  to  high  command,  and  he  became  Minister  of 
War.  No  amount  of  obloquy  subsequently  incurred 
can  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  best 
Ministers  of  War  which  the  republic  has  possessed. 
He  was  diligent,  punctual,  intelligent,  and,  above 
all,  he  was  honestly  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the 
common  soldier.  He  did  more  to  improve  the  lot 
of  the  conscripts  than  all  his  predecessors,  and  that 
assuredly  should  be  counted  to  him  for  righteous- 
ness. He  was  too  easy-going,  too  much  swayed  by 
the  pleasure  of  the  moment,  to  be  a  formidable  in- 
triguer or  dangerous  conspirator.  He  honestly 
seems  to  have  believed  that  France  was  about  to  in- 
stall him  in  supreme  power,  if  not  for  sheer  love  of 
his  beautiful  eyes,  then  from  sheer  disgust  at  the 
fish -like  optics  of  the  old  Opportunists*  gang.  After 
the  elections  for  the  Nord  and  for  Paris,  such  a  mis- 
take was  not  imnatural.  General  Boulanger  saw 
two  great  typical  constituencies,  the  greatest  in  all 
France,  fall  at  his  feet  almost  without  being  wooed. 
What  wonder  that  he  should  think  all  France  was 
about  to  follow.  He  had  no  fortime,  but  when  he 
raised  his  hand  millions  rained  down  upon  him  as 
from  the  skies.  Men  who  differed  upon  almost  every 
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other  topic,  agreed  to  support  him  as  the  indispen-  to  remaio.  He  lived  in  eaae  with  Hadame  de  Bonne- 
sable  leader  of  OppoeitioD,  the  destined  savior  of  main,  apparently  reconciled  to  his  fate.  The  smart 
France.  There  was  a  certain  patriotic  idealiBiu  militarj' air  which  had  distinguistied  him  was  giving 
about  some  of  the  support  which  he  secured,  and  place  to  the  comfortable,  respectable  rotundity  tn 
many  of  the  electors  who  voted  for  him  did  so  as  a  the  retired  tradesman,  and  the  "braV  g^u^ral,"  who 
protest  against  corruption  in  high  places.  What  on  his  prancing  black  cliarger  had  for  a  abort  time 
irony  to  protest  against  Wileonism  by  supporting  been  the  incarnation  of  French  militarism,  waaaow 
Botdangism,  as  if  one  were  to  infect  himself  with  finally  settling  down  into  well-cushioned  oblivion 
typhus  to  get  rid  of  a  sore  throat!  in  the  well-appointed  villa  of  Madame  Bonnemain 

Tte  conclusion  soon  came.     When  General  Bou-  at  St.  Brelade'e  Bay.  Jersey, 

langer  left  France  he  lost  his  <xi1y  cliance.     But  it .  ,   Alas  for  hia  dreams  that  this  ill-earned  and  igno' 

was  such  a  poor  chance  that  it  was  not  worth  risk-  ble   comfort  should  be  permanent !    Last  summer 

ing  liberty  to  retain  it.     At  the  best  he  would  only  Hadame   Bonnemain   died,  and  the  general  at  one 

have  reached    the  inevitable  parting-place  where,  stroke   lost   his  most  devoted  friend,  his  adopted 

whether  he  turned  to  the  right  or  the  left,  he  would  home,  and  his  means  of  easy  livelihood.    The  ghost 

find  a  pistol  at  his  temples.     So  he  chose  t^e  safer  of  bis  blighted  career  began  to  haunt  him.    He 

part,  and  shaking  off  the  dust  of  his  feet  against  his  newspapers  have  told   of  his  last  weeks,  spent  in 

native  country,  he  sought  shelter  beneath  the  Brit-  close  proximity  to  the  grave  of  hie  departed  friend, 

ish  Qag.     Here  he  lemaioed,  and  seemed  likely  long  and  of  bis  own  theatrical  end. 


III.    BALMACEDA— THE  CHILIAN   LIBERAL. 


"I  acted  all  during  the  past  eight  months  with 
the  firm  conviction  that  I  was  right. 

"My  heart  all  through  this  trouble  has  been  with 
Chili. 

"I  sought  to  rescue  my  country  from  foreign 
domination. 

"I  strove  to  make  her  the  first  republic  in 
America. " 

How  strange  the  sound  of  these,  the  last  words  of 
the  fallen  Balmaceda,  to  one  who  has  viewed  the 
recent  Chilian  conflict  only  through  the  columns 
of  the  press ;  and  yet  how  directly  in  accord  is  their 
sentiment  with  the  {xilicy  and  actions  of  the  man 
during  his  whole  life  down  until  the  struggle. 

Jcs^  Manuel  Balmaceda  was  not  a  political  up- 
start. Eia  accession  to  power  was  gradual.  He 
came  of  an  ancient  Chilian  family.  Scarcely  fifty- 
two  years  of  age  when,  on  the  IBth  of  SeptembM, 
1891,  he  ended  bis  stormy  career,  he  had  seen  over 
thirty  years  of  active  political  life.  Indeed,  he 
plunged  into  politics  almost  immediately  on  com- 
pleting his  academic  studies  at  the  Seminario 
Conciliaa,  Santiago,  where  his  parents  had  sent  him 
to  be  educated  for  the  priesthood. 

HIS  BARLV  CABBEB. 

The  timee  favored  the  young  politician.  A  small 
but  growing  minority  of  the  people,  composed 
especially  of  the  roung  blood  of  Chili,  had  become 
dissatisfied  with  the  Constitution  of  1880,  Balma- 
ceda joined  the  party  of  reform.and  in  a  abort  time 
through  his  eloquence  became  their  leader.  lo  1868 
he  was  elected  deputy  to  the  Chilian  Congress,  and 
was  returned  for  four  successive  terms.  In  the 
Cliamber  of  Deputieu  he  was  the  recognized  leader 
L  BALMACiDA.  of  tlw  Liberal  party,  as  the  reform  party  was  now 
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called.  The  line  between  the  two  great  parties  in 
Chili,  the  Liberals  and  the  Conservatives,  is  clearly 
drawn.  Each  is  exactly  what  its  name  implies.  The 
Liberals  are  the  progressive  party.  They  advocate  the 
non-interference  of  the  Church  in  political  affairs  \ 
the  abolition  of  ecclesiastical  privileges ;  the  exten- 
sion of  popular  education ;  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  country  through  the  construction 
of  public  works,  and  the  free  consideration  of  all 
matters  by  the  state.  The  Conservatives,  on  the 
other  hand,  hold  to  the  old  customs  and  traditions 
of  the  past  They  oppose  in  general  all  the  Liberal 
measures  specified  above,  and  each  in  particular. 
They  would  give  the  Church  supreme  authority  in 
matters  political  as  well  as  in  matters  ecclesiastical ; 
would  abolish  the  public  schools,  and  refuse  all  pub- 
lic assistance  to  reform  methods.  The  Liberal  party 
is  composed  of  the  young  men  of  the  country,  the 
college  and  university  graduates  and  the  business 
and  laboring  classes ;  the  Conservatives,  of  the  clergy, 
the  greater  part  of  the  professional  classes,  and  the 
leading  territorial  families. 

TiKADRR  OF  THB  LIBBRAL8. 

Balmaceda  was  the  champion  of  Liberalism  and 
the  foe  of  Conservatism.  He  represented  the  pro- 
gressive ninetewith-oentury  spirit  in  Chill — in  a 
word,  democracy  as  against  aristocracy  and  cleri- 
calism. In  1874  he  first  began  to  advocate  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State,  which  afterwards 
was  accomplished  under  his  presidency.  During 
his  fifteen  years*  service  as  deputy  no  measure  of 
reform  was  introduced  into  the  chamber  which 
either  was  not  inspired  by  him  or  which  did  not 
command  his  support.  He  became  the  idol  of  the 
people,  and  even  his  bitterest  political  enemies  were 
compelled  to  acknowledge  his  great  force  of  cliar- 
acter  and  strength  of  mind,  and  to  respect  his 
resolute  wilL 

The  Liberal  party  under  the  leadership  of  Bal- 
maceda grew  rapidly ;  but  not  until  after  the  close 
of  the  Peruvian  war  did  it  gain  sufficient  strength 
to  wrest  the  administration  from  the  hands  of  the 
Conservative  oligarchy,  where  it  had  practically 
remained  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 
The  war  against  Peru  in  1880,  by  uniting  the  polit- 
ical factions  of  Chili  against  a  common  foe,  strength- 
ened the  feeling  of  nationality  among  the  people. 

HIS  SERVICES  TO  CHILI. 

With  the  spread  of  the  new  ideas  of  national 
ambition  the  Liberals  prevailed  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  in  1882  their  leader  Balmaceda  became 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  two  years  later  Prime 
Minister.  While  holding  this  latter  office,  true  to 
his  principles,  he  introduced  various  liberal 
measures  in  Chili,  the  Civil  Marriage  law  being 
prominent  among  these.  As  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  under  President  Santa  Maria,  in  1885,  he 
greatly  strengthened  the  commercial  position  of 
Chili  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  people 
were  not  in  doubt  as  to  who  was  the  moving  spirit 
in  Santa  Maria's  administration,  and  in  1886  they 


elected  Balmaceda  as  Maria's  successor.  Under 
him.  Chili  moved  forward  during  the  succeeding 
three  years  with  bold  strides.  Sectarianism  was 
abolished  in  the  schools,  and  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State  was  definitely  accomplished. 
Schoolhouses  were  erected  in  parts  of  the  country 
where  they  had  never  been  known  before,  and  the 
normal-school  system  was  introduced.  Millions  of 
dollars  were  appropriated  towards  the  construction 
of  railroads  and  telegraph  lines  and  the  improve- 
ment of  harbors.  State  roads  were  projected  in  the 
year  1888  alone  to  the  estimated  cost  of  $16,200,000/ 
In  the  same  year  the  gigantic  work  of  connecting 
Lake  Vichuquen  with  the  ocean  was  begun.  The 
leader  of  the  Liberals  was  now  in  power,  and  the 
coimtry  prospered.  In  no  previous  period  of  like 
duration  had  the  social  and  economic  interests  of 
Chili  been  so  greatly  advanced.  Then  at  least  the 
people  did  not  doubt  that  the  heart  of  Balmaceda 
was  with  his  country. 

As  regards  Balmaceda's  services  to  Chili  up  to  this 
stage  of  his  political  career  the  testimony  of  both 
liiberals  and  Conservatives  agi*ee.  From  the  fourth 
year  of  his  presidency  the  accounts  are  confiicting. 

Whether  Balmaceda,  himself  ineligible  for  re- 
election, now  took  advantage  of  the  almost  un- 
limited powers  lodged  with  the  President  to  name 
his  successor  and  thus  perpetuate  his  influence  in 
the  administration  of  affairs,  or  whether  he  was 
driven  to  the  exercise  of  extreme  constitutional 
powers  by  the  action  of  the  Congressionalists,  much 
is  to  be  said  on  either  side.  The  truth  will  not  be 
known  until  the  prejudice  and  feeling  aroused  by 
the  struggle  have  passed  away  and  facts  alone  are 
made  the  basis  of  judgment.  Something  more  than 
mere  empty  charges  are  needed  to  convince  one  that 
the  downfall  of  Balmaceda  was  due  solely  to  change 
in  his  own  character  from  motives  of  high  patriot- 
ism to  selfish,  mercenary  and  unscrupulous  ambition. 
It  lias  not  been  clearly  shown  as  yet  that,  previous  to 
January  1,  1891,  when  martial  law  was  declared  in 
Chili,  Balmaceda  exceeded  his  constitutional  limita- 
tions. The  Chilian  constitution  places  with  the 
President  almost  absolute  power  as  compared  with 
that  vested  in  the  chief  executive  of  tJie  United 
States.  Article  71  of  the  constitution  confides  in 
him  ''the  administration  and  government  of  the 
state, "  and  extends  his  authority  **  to  everything  hav- 
ing for  its  object  the  preservation  of  public  order  at 
home  and  the  security  of  the  republic  abroad,  the 
observing  and  exacting  observation  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  laws."  In  this  clause  is  implied  the 
right  of  the  President  to  appoint  his  own  ministers 
without  the  consent  or  sanction  of  either  body  of 
congress,  which  power  the  Conservatives  had  recog- 
nized and  never  considered  excessive  so  long  as  they 
themselves  controlled  the  administration.  Balma- 
ceda undertook,  it  would  seem,  to  retain  a  ministry 
in  the  face  of  a  Conservative  opposition  who,  through 
a  defection  in  the  liberal  ranks,  had  secured  a  ma- 
jority in  the  lower  house.  The  struggle  during  the 
early  months  was  purely  a  constitutional  one.     Old 
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party  lines  were  destroyed  and  the  fight  narrowed 
down  to  one  l*twoen  tlie  executive  ou  the  one  hand 
and  the  legislature  on  the  other.  Then  come  the 
Btruggle  in  enmeet,  in  which  Balniaceda'B  following 
d«eerted  him  and  the  Congressional istu  came  off 
victorious. 

He  may  have  been  wrong  in  the  later  course  he 
pursued;  but  considered  in  the  light  of  his  past  eer- 


vices  in  Chili,  the  last  words  of  the  fallen  leader 
ba^e  in  them  something  of  the  breath  of  siucerity. 
In  personal  appearance  Balmaceda  was  above  the 
average  height,  of  slim  figure  and  graceful  bearing. 
Be  was  generous  in  disposition  and  broad-minded, 
with  a  degree  of  forbearance  and  urbanity  which, 
it  is  said,  made  him  remarkable  even  among  his 
own  urbane  people. 


MELVILLE  OF  MARQUESAS. 

BY  ARTHUR  STEDMAN. 


The  last  call  has  sounded  of  late  for  so  many  of 
our  most  noU-d  generation  <)f  authors,  that  the  death 
of  Herman  Melville  came  bh  a  Huq>riHe  to  the  pub- 
lic at  large,  chiefly  because  it  revealed  the  fact  that 
such  a  man  had  lived  so  Ion);.  This,  also,  in  the 
case  of  a  writer  wlioue  works  forty  years  ago  were 
oa  niuch  a  matter  of  »imment  aa  are  the  bixiks  of 
Hudyard  Kipling  today.  When  "Omoo"  ap|ieared 
in  IWT,  Bladeirowl*  Magazine  saw  fit  to  say:  "Tlie 
volume  was  laid  before  us  and  we  suddenly  fouud 
ourselves  in  the  entertaining  society  of  SlM^iuenan 
Melville,  tlie  plicenix  of  modem  voyagers,  sprunK-  it 
would  seem,  from  the  mingled  ashes  of  Captain 
Cook    and    Robin  Crusoe,"     This    was    the    final 


pffiau  of  a  chorus  of  praise  that  already  bad  lasted 
a  year  in  the  case  of  Melville's  first  book.  "Typee," 
To  the  local  literary  colony,  liowever,  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Melville  iu  New  York  was  a  well- 
known  fact :  and  his  reserved  manner  of  life  was 
also  known  and  respected.  At  different  times 
efTorts  were  made  to  draw  him  from  his  seclusion, 
but  they  could  not  continue  indefinitely.  Doubt- 
less many  of  our  younger  writers  for  the  press  had 
never  heard  of  him,  Tlie  meagre  notices  of  his 
death  would  indicate  as  much.  The  reasons  for 
this  and  the  details  of  his  life  and  work  offer  a 
tempting  field  for  discussion. 

LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES, 

The  son  of  a  New  York  merchant,  and  bom  in 
that  city  on  August  1,  im9,  he  was  compelled  by 
his  father's  early  death  to  seek  his  own  fortune. 
It  is  more  tlian  probable  that  the  publication  of 
Dana's  "Two  Years  Before  the  Mast."  In  1840,  influ- 
enced him  to  follow  tlie  sea  as  a  vocation,  and  to  - 
ship  for  Liverpool  as  cabin  boy  the  following  year. 
Returning,  he  devoted  some  time  to  school -teaching. 
His  records  show  that  he  received  for  this  work  a 
salary  of  "six  dollars  a  quarter  and  board."  The 
most  eventful  period  of  his  life  began  on  January 
1.  1&4I,  when  he  sailed  from  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
in  the  whaler  Acusl'net,  bound  for  the  Pacific 
sperm-fishery.  After  a  four  montlis'  residence 
among  the  Nukuheva  cannibals,  and  various  expe- 
riences in  the  Society  and  Hawaiiai'  groups,  as 
related  in  "Typee"  and  "Omoo,"  he  joined  the  crew 
of  the  frigate  United  States,  and  arrived  at  Bos- 
ton, Mass, ,  iu  the  autumn  of  1644.  Tliereafter  he 
was  to  travel  only  in  the  conventional  way. 

His  life  in  New  York  and  at  Pittsfleld,  Hase., 
followed.  He  lived  at  Pittafield,  where  he  enjoye*l 
a  close  acquaintance  with  Hawthorne,  from  16C0  to 
1868.  The  remaining  years  were  passed  in  the 
metropolis.  From  IMtB  to  1883  he  performed  Uie 
dutiee  of  a  district  officer  of  the  New  York  custom 
house,  preferring  them  to  indoor  clerical  work.  It 
was  in  connection  with  this  position  that  he  first  met 
Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  the  ]x>et,  from  whom  some 
interesting  reminiscences  of  the  dead  romancer  may 
be  expected. 

Melville's   success  as  a  writer  was   undoubtedly 
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continuous  and  constantly  increasing  up  to  the  pub- 
lication of  "Moby  Dick"  in  1851.  "Redburn''  and 
"Mardi"  appeared  in  1848-49,  the  former  founded 
on  his  experiences  during  the  voyage  to  Liverpool, 
the  latter  a  combination  of  the  real  and  the  fantas- 
tical which  received  adverse  criticism  in  some 
quarters.  **  White- Jacket"  (1^50),  based  on  his  life 
aboard  a  man-of-war,  is  one  of  his  two  most  con- 
sistent books,  the  other  being  **  Typee. "  With  "  Moby 
Dick"  he  was  to  reach  the  topmost  notch  of  his 
fame.  "  Pierre,  or  the  Ambiguities  (1852) , "  was  the 
signal  for  an  outburst  of  protest  against  "meta- 
physical and  morbid  meditations"  which  already 
had  made  themselves  apparent  in  "Mardi"  and 
*•  Moby  Dick. "  Some  of  the  short  stories  in  "  Piazza 
Tales"  (1856),  one  in  Harper' 8  Monthly  entitled 
"Cock-a- Doodle- Doo,"  which  Henry  M.  Alden,  the 
editor  of  that  magazine,  considers  about  the  best 
short  story  he  ever  read,  and  a  few  notable  poems 
comprise  tlie  remainder  of  Melville's  important 
literary  product.  "Israel  Potter"  (1855)  and  "The 
Confidence  Man"  (1857)  do  not  seem  to  require  criti- 
cism. 

This  author's  power  in  describing  and  investing 
with  romance  experiences  and  scenes  actually  par- 
ticipated in  and  witnessed  by  himself,  and  his  fail- 
ure of  success  as  an  inventor  of  characters  and  situa- 
tions, were  early  pointed  out  by  his  critics.  More 
recently  H.  A.  Salt  has  drawn  the  same  distinction 
very  carefully  in  an  illuminating  article  contrib- 
uted to  the  Scottish  Art  Review.  He  divides  Mel- 
ville's books  into  those  which  are  chiefly  autobio- 
graphical and  those  which  may  be  considered  as 
fantasies.  Of  the  former  are  "Typee,"  "Omoo," 
"Redbum,"  and  "White- Jacket."  Of  the  latter  are 
"Mardi,"  "Pierre,"  and  "Moby  Dick."  But  "Moby 
Dick,  or  the  White  Whale, "  containing,  as  it  does, 
so  large  a  proportion  of  truthful  description  of  the 
whaler's  life,  stands  rather  in  a  class  by  itself. 
The  earlier  critics  agree  with  Clark  Russell  in  plac- 
ing it  at  the  very  head  of  Melville's  books.  No 
more  striking  contrast  of  the  latter's  (li£ferent  meth- 
ods of  work  can  be  found  than  that  afforded  between 
the  chapter  entitled  "  Stubb  Kills  a  Whale, "  and  the 
lurid  closing  chapter. 

An  editorial  writer  of  the  New  York  Times  has 
been  the  first  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the 
pioneer  in  South  Sea  romance  and  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson, considerably  to  Mr.  Stevenson's  disadvan- 
tage. Although  his  sketches  have  grown  less  mor- 
tally dull  of  late,  the  Scottish  author's  hope  of 
success  appears  to  lie  chiefly  in  tlie  direction  where 
Melville  failed — the  creations  of  his  own  fertile 
brain.  Then,  too,  a  seeker  after  romance  in  the 
Pacific  must  adopt  (it  would  almost  seem)  the 
method  of  Melville  himself,  or  of  Pierre  Loti,  or  of 
Lafcadio  Heam. 

Melville's  most  artistic  work  is  to  be  found  in 
"Typee,"  the  first  blossom  of  his  youthful  genius. 
This  idyl,  which  set  all  the  world  to  talking, 
undoubtedly  will  hold  a  permanent  position  in  Am- 
erican literature,  and  most  people  will  wish  to  read 


its  sequel,  "Omoo."  The  character  of  "Fayaway" 
and,  no  less,  William  S.  Mayo's  "Kaloolah,"  the 
enchanting  dreams  of  many  a  youthful  heart,  will 
retain  their  charm ;  and  this  in  spite  of  endless 
variations  by  modem  explorers  in  the  same  domain. 
A  faint  type  of  both  characters  may  be  found  in  the 
Surinam  "Yarico"  of  Captain  John  Gabriel  Sted- 
man,  whose  "Narrative  of  a  Five  Years'  Expedi- 
tion" appeared  in  1796.  As  for  "Moby  Dick"  and 
**  White- Jacket, "  they  should  be  read  wherever  men 
go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  until  the  spirit  of 
adventure,  so  strong  in  the  English-speaking  race, 
abandons  its  sway  over  the  hearts  of  human  beings. 
"Typee"  and  "Omoo"  have  been  from  the  first  of 
much  value  to  outgoing  missionaries  for  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  them  concerning  the  Pacific 
islanders.  A  reference  to  "Typee"  as  "Melville's 
Marquesan  Islands,"  imder  which  title  the  book 
first  appeared  in  England,  was  given  in  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly  as  recently  as  two  weeks  before  the 
author's  death,  and  shows  the  ethnological  value  of 
the  work. 

MELVILLE'S  POETBY. 

The  events  of  the  Civil  War  gave  a  strong  lyrical 
movement  to  Melville's  pen,  which  had  rested  for 
nearly  ten  jears  when  the  volume  of  "  Battle-Pieces 
and  Aspects  of  the  War"  appeared  in  1866.  Most 
of  these  poems  originated,  according  to  the  author, 
"  in  an  impulse  imparted  by  the  fall  of  Richmond, " 
but  they  have  as  subjects  all  the  chief  incidents  of 
the  struggle.  The  best  of  them  are  "The  Stone 
Meet,"  "In  the  Prison  Pen,"  "The  CoUege  Colonel," 
"  The  March  to  the  Sea, "  "  Running  the  Batteries, " 
and  "Sheridan  at  Cedar  Creek. "  Some  of  these  had 
a  wide  circulation  in  the  press,  and  were  preserved 
in  various  anthologies.  Mr.  Stoddard  has  called 
"3heridan"  the  "second  best  cavalry  poem  in  the 
English  language,  the  first  being  Browning's  'How 
They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix.  *** 
There  are  in  this  poem  lines  as  lofty  in  sentiment 
and  expression  as  Bryant,  or  the  author  of  "  Lines 
on  a  Bust  of  Dante, "  or  Mr.  Stoddard  himself  could 
have  written.  In  the  two  privately  printed  vol- 
umes, "JohnMarr  and  Other  Sailors"  (1888)  and 
"Timoleon"  (1891),  are  several  fine  lyrics,  the  best 
of  them  being  his  last  poem,  "The  Return  of  the 
Sire  de  Nesle. "  "  Clarel,  a  Poem  and  Pilgrimage  in 
tlie  Holy  Land"  (1876),  is  a  long  mystical  poem 
requiring,  as  some  one  has  said,  a  dictionary,  a 
cyclopaedia,  and  a  copy  of  the  Bible  for  its  eluci- 
dation. 

A  DISASTROUS  YEAR. 

The  year  1853  was  one  of  ill  omen  to  Melville. 
He  had  removed  to  Pittsfield  in  1850  in  the  flush  of 
his  youthful  fame,  and  while  "shaping  out  the 
gigantic  conception  of  his  'White  Whale, '"  as  Haw- 
thorne expressed  it.  The  book  came  out  and  he 
enjoyed  to  the  full  the  enhanced  reputation  it 
brought  him,  although  six  years  of  the  most  engross- 
ing literary  work  had  somewhat  injured  his  consti- 
tution.    He  did  not,  however,  take  warning  from 
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"Mardi,"  but  allowed  himself  to  plunge  more  deeply 
into  the  sea  of  philosophy  and  fantasy.  ^^  Pierre*^ 
appeared,  and  after  it  a  long  series  of  hostile  criti- 
cisms ending  with  a  severe,  though  impartial,  arti- 
cle by  Fitz-James  O'Brien  in  Putnam's  Monthly, 
Close  upon  this  came  the  great  Harper  fire,  which 
destroyed  the  whole  stock  of  his  books,  published 
for  the  most  part  on  the  half  profit  plan,  and  kept 
them  out  of  print  at  a  most  important  time.  The 
plates  were  not  injured,  but  in  the  case  of  all  the 
works  the  printing  and  binding  of  new  editions 
had  to  be  done  over  again. 

I  do  not  know  a  better  example  of  the  sagacity 
with  which  the  literary  departments  of  our  great 
publishing  houses  were  managed,  even  a  generation 
ago,  than  is  presented  by  Melville's  case.  This 
sagacity  is  indeed  necessary  to  their  large  incomes. 
With  the  exception  of  **Typee,"  which  was  pur- 
chased from  another  house,  the  American  firm 
brought  out  all  the  works  up  to  "Pierre"  on  a  half 
profit  system ;  but  for  **  Pierre"  they  offered  a  much 
more  conventional  arrangement,  and  for  his  other 
books,  except  "Battle  Pieces,"  Melville  had  to  seek 
new  publishers.  It  must  be  remembered,  in  con- 
nection with  their  action,  that  Melville  was  at  the 
zenith  of  his  reputation  in  1852.  The  wisdom  of 
the  firm's  attitude  was  abundantly  proved. 

In  the  case  of  one  of  these  later  books  Melville 
suffered  the  "authors*  complaint"  of  having  the 
plates  bought  in  and  a  new  edition  issued  without 
authority  or  compensation.  Mr.  Whitman  also  has 
gone  through  a  similar  experience.  The  novel  feat- 
ure of  the  Melville  affair  is  that  the  volume  was 
issued  as  a  new  book  with  a  different  title.  Both 
gentlemen  made  use  of  the  law  to  redress  their 
grievances.  Mr.  Melville's  brother  Allan  was  a  New 
York  lawyer,  and  up  to  his  death  in  1872  managed 
the  former's  affairs  with  ability,  the  author  taking 
little  interest  in  business  details  except  scrupulously 
to  i)ay  all  debts. 

The  pirating  of  American  books  in  England 
reached  its  worst  form  about  1851,  and  "Moby  Dick" 
(brought  out  by  Bentley  in  that  year,  as  "The 
Whale, "  in  three  handsome  volumes)  was  the  last  of 
Melville's  works  to  be  made  a  feature  of  by  Ehiglish 
publishers.  Probably  this  was  a  good  thing  for  his 
reputation  in  that  country.  Meanwhile  the  BInglish 
rights  in  "Typee"  and  "Omoo"  had  been  bought 
outright  by  a  London  publisher  for  small  sums,  and 
were  held  by  him  until  Melville's  death,  so  that 
soon  all  income  from  "oversea"  was  ended. 

SELF- ELECTED  RETIREMENT. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  his  reputation  suffered 
much  from  his  writing  himself  down.    This  was 


the  chief  of  the  adverse  influences  already  men 
tioned.  Other  factors  were  his  growing  inclination 
for  a  secluded  life,  and  a  marked  avoidance  of  any 
action  on  his  part  toward  keeping  himself  before 
the  public.  These  were  heavy  obstacles  for  any 
publisher;  but  I  fancy  that  if  Melville  had  been  a 
Boston  author,  even  these  would  not  have  proved 
insurmountable.  Our  New  York  firms  do  not  thor- 
oughly understand  the  gentle  art  of  nourishing  rep- 
utations. 

In  England  Clark  Russell  has  for  many  years,  in 
most  gracious  ways,  kept  Melville's  name  constantly 
before  the  public.  I  have  referred,  in  another 
sketch,  to  Robert  Buchanan's  famous  expedition  in 
New  York,  when  he  "sought  everywhere  for  this 
Triton" — except  in  the  City  Directory— and  to  the 
same  writer's  Academy  statement  tliat  Melville 

"  Sits  all  forgotten  or  ignored, 
While  haberdashers  are  adored.  " 

Although  to  those  in  whose  homes  the  romances  of 
Melville  and  the  chantings  of  Whitman  have  been 
household  words  with  three  generations — although, 
to  such,  the  melodramatic  prancings  of  latter-day 
enthusiasts  are  somewhat  tedious,  yet  tliere  was 
reason  as  well  as  rhyme  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  pasqui- 
nade. 

Even  now  we  may  well  forego  at  intervals  the 
works  of  our  brilliant  deniers  of  romance  and  icono- 
clasts of  genius — to  follow  through  storm  and  stress 
the  hardy  Nimrods  of  the  deep— or  to  float  in 
aboriginal  canoes  over  island  lakes,  wafted  by 
breezes  which  swell  the  outspread  draperies  of 
olive-hued  and  brown-haired  damsels  of  the  South- 
em  Seas. 

THE   RETURN   OF  THE  SIRE   DE   NESLE. 

A.D.  16—. 

[Herman  MeWiUe^s  last  poem.] 
My  towers  at  last !    These  rovings  end^ 
Their  thirst  is  slaked  in  larger  dearth ; 
The  yearning  Infinite  recoils, 
For  terrible  is  earth. 

Kaf  thrusts  bis  snouted  crags  through  fog ; 
Araxes  swells  beyond  his  span, 
And  knowledge  poured  by.  pilgrimage 
Overflows  the  banks  of  man. 

But  thou,  my  stay,  thy  lasting  love, 
One  lonely  good,  let  this  but  be ! 
Weary  to  view  the  wide  world's  swarm. 
But  blest  to  fold  but  thee. 
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FRANCE,  RUSSIA,  AND  THE  DARDANELLES. 
A  Qerman  View  of  the  Question. 

In  the  Deutsche  Revue  for  October  "  A  Former  Am- 
bassador "  writes  on  the  question  as  follows : — 

"*  More  than  twenty  years  ago  the  greatest  Oppor- 
tunist of  this  century  foresaw  the  danger  of  a  Franco- 
Russian  alliance,  and  he  did  everything  in  his  power 
to  guard  the  newly  created  Qerman  Empire  against 
it.  The  geographical  position  of  Germany  between 
two  powerful  neighbors,  eager  for  conquest,  and 
above  all  things  passionate,  made  such  German  diplo- 
macy a  duty  of  conscience.  The  danger  was  in- 
creased by  the  feelings  of  revenge  awakened,  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West  alike,  by  the  successes  of  the 
German  arms.  Russia  could  not  forgive  Prussia  for 
having  abandoned  the  policy  of  being  a  vassal  to 
the  Czar,  and  France  could  not  forget  that  Germany 
alone,  without  allies,  had  proved  herself  strong 
enough  to  thwart  the  long-wishedfor  revenge  for 
Waterloo.  But  now  that  the  spirit  which  disturbed 
Prince  Bismarck's  nights  has  at  last  appeared  before 
all  eyes  at  Cronstadt,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Moscow, 
as  well  as  Paris  and  Vichy,  the  question  arises 
whether  it  is  only  a  spirit  or  a  rude  reality. 

**  If  we  first  fix  our  eyes  on  Russia,  how  it  has 
shown  itself  to  the  world  since  the  accession  of 
Alexander  III. ,  we  are  struck  by  a  curious  antithe- 
sis. '  No  ruler  of  the  great  empire  has  shown  him- 
self so  peacefully  disposed  as  the  present  Czar,  and 
yet  that  does  not  prevent  the  army  concealing  ele- 
ments which  render  peace  uncertain.  Slavophils, 
Panslavists,  or  by  whatever  name  the  war- party 
call  themselves,  preach,  or  at  least  desire,  war  and 
the  further  extension  of  the  empire.  Alexander  III. 
is  reckoned  an  honorable  man,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  in  critical  moments  he  could  energetically 
oppose  the  national  aspirations. 

**The  double  tendency  of  Russia's  foreign  policy 
explains  her  home  policy  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
fanatic  Pobedonostzeff  has  taken  the  power  out  of 
the  hands  of  his  former  pupil,  the  Czar,  and  the 
Czar  has  been  persuaded  that  Liberal  reforms  had 
made  his  father  a  victim  to  the  Nihilists,  and  that 
only  by  an  absolute  ruler  could  Russia  be  governed. 
And  as  against  cholera,  Russia  must  be  hermetically 
sealed  against  European  influences.  But,  in  fact. 
Nihilism,  suppressed  by  the  police,  only  makes  more 
headway  among  the  masses,  and  attacks  the  officers 
of  both  army  and  navy.  No  day  sure  of  his  life, 
the  Czar  leads  the  most  pitiable  existence  among  all 
these  contradictory  opinions. 

"  Every  emergency  is  prepared  for,  or  it  is  believed 
to  be  prepared  for.  The  provinces  on  the  west  fron- 
tier are  covered  with  masses  of  troops  and  costly 
fortifications,  but  the  army  is  insufficiently  armed. 
Only  in  1898  will  the  new  guns  have  been  supplied 
to  the  whole  army.  As  to  the  war  ability  of  the 
Russians  opinions  differ ,  in  any  case  there  is  a  de- 


ficiency of  generals  and  officers  trained  in  modem 
tactics,  but  so  far  as  niunbers  go  the  next  war  will 
see  a  development  hitherto  imknown,  and  any  un- 
der-estimate  of  this  opponent  cannot  be  too  much 
warned  against. 

**And  how  is  it  in  France?  All  parties  are  flat- 
tered because  the  Czar  heard  the  Marseillaise  on  board 
the  Marengo. 

^  France  has  again  become  capable  of  joining  an 
Alliance.  Still,  she  has  been  utilizing  her  years 
of  peace  to  reorganize  her  fleet,  in  numbers  at 
least,  and  her  army  is  supplied  with  the  best 
guns  of  modem  times.  However,  so  long  as  Ger- 
many, strong  and  united,  is  in  a  position  to  offer 
peace  there  is  every  hope  that  peace  will  be  pre- 
served. 

**  What  are  the  objects  which  an  alliance  between 
France  and  Russia  promises?  France  will  reconquer 
Alsace-Lorraine  and,  if  possible,  realize  the  old 
dream  of  a  Rhine  frontier. 

**  A  French  historian,  Albert  Vandal,  searched  lately 
the  St.  Petersburg  and  Paris  archives  in  order  to  get 
a  clear  picture  of  the  negotiations  which  occupied 
both  cabinets  before  the  interview  at  Erfurt.  The 
chimera  of  a  Franco-Russian  alliance  was  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  world,  and  Napoleon  had  sent 
his  messenger  to  amuse  the  Russians  with  negotia- 
tionHs,  which  from  the  beginning  promised  no  suc- 
cess. With  incredible  naiveti  Alexander  I.  demands 
the  possession  of  Constantinople,  but  Napoleon  has 
his  doubts  about  this  price  for  Russian  friendship, 
for,  small  as  Talleyrand  considered  his  political  in- 
sight to  be,  he  recognized  that  by  giving  the  Dar- 
danelles to  Russia,  the  dominion  of  the  coimtries 
beyond  the  European  peninsula  must  in  time  also 
fall  to  her.  The  meeting  at  Erfurt,  therefore,  re- 
mained a  farce,  and  the  Franco- Russian  alliance 
ended  in  smoke  at  Moscow. 

"To-day,  too,  a  few  voices  in  France  have  raised 
warnings  to  the  French  against  the  policy  of  paying  a 
price  for  Russian  friendship,  which  Napoleon  thought 
too  high.  Unfortunately,  however,  public  opin- 
ion has  been  entirely  misled  by  Prince  Bismarck's 
optimism.  We  seriously  believe  that  the  solution  of 
the  Eastern  Question  will  not  touch  German  inter- 
ests, but  we  may  be  sadly  mistaken.  It  is  long  since 
Russian  generals  have  declared  that  for  Russia  the 
way  to  Constantinople  is  through  Vienna  alone ;  in 
other  words,  the  destruction  of  Austrian  power  is 
the  preliminary,  without  which  Russia  can  never 
take  permanent  possession  of  Constantinople.  But 
apart  from  the  consequences  of  such  a  seizure,  is  the 
humiliation  of  Austria  a  German  interest?  Is  it  all 
one  to  Germany  whether  Russia  or  a  foreign  power 
rules  on  the  southern  frontier  of  the  empire?  We 
know  well  that  the  late  Chancellor  consoled  himself 
with  the  idea  that  Russia  would  bleed  to  death  over 
the  conquest  of  Turkey.    That  is  a  possibility,  but  in 
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no  wise  a  certainty.  At  all  erents  the  experiment 
would  carry  with  it  dangers,  the  ^erthrow  of  which, 
at  the  right  time,  must  be  the  sacred  duty  of  every 
friend  of  the  Fatherland.  If  tlie  French  are  struck 
blind,  that  is  no  reason  why  the  Germans  should 
allow  themselves  to  be  dazzled  by  Russian  pretences 
of  peace.  What  Russia  wants  is  clear — ^the  domin- 
ion of  Asia  and  Europe—and  if  the  French  will  help 
her  to  attain  that  end  it  is  their  affair,  but  they  will 
Boon  find  out  that  they  have  paid  too  dear  for  Rus- 
sian friendship." 


WHY    RUSSIANS    LOVE    FRANCE. 
Because  they  dislike  Gemums. 

In  reading  the  description  of  the  Russian  people 
which  is  given  in  an  anonymous  article,  by  an  evi- 
dently Russian  writer,  in  the  first  number  of  the 
yoHveUe  Revue  for  September,  one  realizes  the  half- 
eastem  nature  of  the  Slavonic  empire.  The  fatal- 
istic, good-humored,  superstitious  race,  capable  of 
great  enthusiasm  and  gross  degradation,  indifferent 
to  politics,  yet  ready,  if  need  be.  to  die  for  Holy 
Russia,  despising  civilization  yet  sublimely  assured 
that  their  destiny  as  a  people  is  to  lead  it,  half 
cynical  with  it  all,  and  individually  more  ready  to 
pardon  a  crime  than  to  terminate  a  personal  antip- 
athy, do  not  strike  the  mind  as  European.  Tlie 
fickleness  of  the  Tartar  has  been  wedded  to  the  charm 
of  the  Oriental.  Together  these  make  something 
which  may  be,  indeed,  as  is  often  predicted,  the 
dominant  race  of  the  future,  but  is  certainly  not  at 
present  on  the  same  level  of  development  as  the 
other  peoples  of  the  Western  world. 

The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  explain  the  profound 
antipathy  for  Germany  and  the  sympatiiy  with 
France,  which  exists,  he  says,  in  the  very  marrow 
of  the  Russian  people  quite  independently  of  politics. 
In  order  to  do  it  he  has  had  first  to  describe  the 
Russians  themselves,  and  one  of  the  first  facts  which 
he  makes  clear  is  that  they  have  no  politics ;  with 
their  organization  both  of  government  and  of  the 
press  it  is  practically  impossible  that  they  should. 
Obedience  is  the  only  public  virtue.  Discussion  is 
worse  tlian  a  vice ;  it  is  a  folly.  It  gives  something 
of  tlie  sensation  of  a  dream  to  read  a  perfectly  well- 
written  article  in  a  civilized  language,  in  which 
such  a  basis  of  national  life  is  taken  for  granted  as 
natural  and  right  and  proper,  and  perliaps  the  writer 
explains  more  imconsciously  between  tlie  lines  than 
he  does  by  what  he  actually  intends  to  say.  The 
outcome  of  the  whole  is  that  when  one  seeks  the 
reason  why  Russia  loves  France  and  hates  Germany, 
it  amoimts  to  a  reiterated  statement  tliat  France, 
with  whom  England  has  fought,  is  beloved,  and 
CJerraany,  who  has  done  England  no  harm,  is  de- 
tested. The  moujik  has  forgotten  the  French  war, 
the  aristocrat  regards  it  as  the  result  of  a  mere  mis- 
understanding between  the  two  emperors.  As  for 
Sebastopol,  the  defeat  which  Russia  suffered  was  no 
less  glorious  tlian  the  victory  of  the  allies  and  '*  the 
memory  of  Sebastopol  is  the  common  and   indis- 


^uble  possession  of  both  armies.  ^  It  can  only  be 
explained  on  the  ground  of  an  invincible,  sym- 
pathetic affection  entertained  by  the  Russian  people 
for  the  French  people.  It  is  not  an  affair  of  govern- 
ments, or  parties,  or  political  interests,  bat  goes 
deeper,  and  is  of  more  significance  than  any  o^ 
th^n.  On  the  other  hand,  toward  Germany  there 
is  an  equally  widespread  and  deeply  rooted  antip> 
athy.  Words  fail,  the  writer  declares,  to  convey 
any  just  impression  of  the  hatred  which  is  enter- 
tained by  the  whole  Russian  people  for  ever3rthin^ 
that  is  German.  It  is  not  confined  to  one  class,  but 
permeates  the  entire  nation.  No  one  in  Europe  can 
conceive  the  force  of  it,  and  even  war  with  Ger- 
many would,  he  assures  us,  be  something  terrible 
for  its  pitiless  atrocity.  Hence,  as  it  comes  to  be 
gradually  realized  in  unpolitical  Russia  that  France 
and  Germany  are  enemies  to  one  another,  the  im- 
pulse toward  France  will  be  strengtiiened  by  all  the 
force  which  lies  in  the  saying  that  **  the  enemies  of 
our  enemies  are  our  friends.  ** 


WHY    ITAUANS    HATE    FRANCE. 
Because  of  Tunis  and  the  Pope. 

An  anonymous  correspondent,  dating  from  Owls- 
bad,  contributes  to  Rouiegna  iVflurtdnale  a  short,  lucid 
paper  on  the  present  unfriendly  relations  betwoea 
Italy  and  France : — 

**For  eleven  years,"  he  writes,  "the  two  Latin 
powers  are  no  longer  friends,  but  eye  each  other 
suspiciously,  and  occasionally  attack  one  another. 
For  eleven  years  France  has  done  her  utmost,  both 
openly  and  secretly,  to  prevent  the  political  g^rowth, 
the  colonial  expansion,  and  the  economic  welfare 
of  Italy,  as  well  as  her  reconciliation  with  the  Pope ; 
Italy,  on  her  side,  by  allying  herself  with  Germany, 
the  bitterest  enemy  of  France,  has  rendered  more 
arduous,  if  not  quite  impossible,  the  re  conquest  of 
her  lost  provinces,  and  of  her  military  prestige. " 

There  are  two  causes,  one  permanent,  the  other 
temporary,  for  this  want  of  amity.  France  does 
not  wish  for  any  rivals  on  the  Mediterranean,  she 
wishes  for  undisputed  control  in  that  direction: 
Italy  also  strives  after  the  supreme  authority,  and 
if  that  is  unattainable  for  the  present,  she  at  least 
does  her  utmost  to  prevent  Fraiice  firom  obtaining 
more  power  and  influence.  Not  to  do  so  would  be 
simple  suicide.  This  is  the  permanent  cause  of  the 
disagreement,  not  to  use  a  stronger  word,  between 
the  two  nations.  France  aspired  after  war,  and  be- 
lieves herself  prepared  for  it ,  Italy  requires  peace, 
and  is  resolved  on  maintaining  it ;  that  is  the  tem- 
porary cause  of  the  disagreement. 

France  has  been  accustomed  for  over  two  centuries 
to  regard  herself  as  supreme  in  the  Mediterranean. 
She  is  powerless  against  English  authority,  and  re- 
stricts  herself  to  diplomatic  notes  protesting  against 
the  indefinite  occupation  of  Egypt,  but  against  Italy 
she  is  always  ready  to  act.  Her  conquest  of  Tunis 
was  undertaken  at  the  direct  instigation  of  Bismarck, 
who  liad  previously  made  a  similar  offer  to  Carioli, 
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then  Italian  premier.  Carioli  declined,  out  of  con- 
sideration for  French  susceptibilities ;  but  France, 
in  her  eagerness  to  Increase  her  Mediterranean  pres- 
tige, was  even  ready  to  retard  the  day  of  her  pos- 
sible re-acquisition  of  Alsace-Lorraine  by  perma- 
nently alienating  the  friendship  of  Italy  and  exciting 
the  suspicions  of  England.  This  was  exactly  what 
Bismarck  desired.  "  The  Triple  Alliance  was  the 
immediate  and  natural  conpequence  of  the  conquest 
of  Tunis.  France  thereby  herself  forced  Italy  into 
the  arms  of  the  central  powers,  Carioli,  for  once 
far-sighted,  was  quite  right  in  foreseeing  that  Tunis 
liad  divided  the  two  nations  for  a  lengthened 
period. " 

The  writer  in  the  Rasaegna  joins  issue  with  Crispi, 
who  stated  in  his  recent  Contemporary  Review 
ai-ticle  that  the  only  question  at  present  separating 
France  and  Italy  is  the  Papal  Question.  He  main- 
tains, on  the  contrary,  that  there  is  only  one  way 
to  re-establish  peace  and  harmony  between  the  two 
nations.  "Let  France  no  longer  oppose  the  due 
growth  of  the  Italian  power  and  influence  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  let  her  renounce  her  own  right  of 
supremacy,  to  which  Italy  can  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  give  her  consent ;  let  her  cease  to 
persecute  the  Italian  element  in  Tunis,  let  her  give 
up  the  attempt  to  transform  her  protectorate  into 
annexation,  and,  finally,  let  her  give  solid  guar- 
antees not  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe,  so  as  to 
permit,  at  least,  a  partial  reduction  in  the  standing 
armies  of  the  continent. "  But  to  obtain  from  France 
either  the  one  concession  or  the  other  is  so  difficult, 
that  the  task  may  well  be  regarded  as  hopeless. 


IF  ENGLAND  WERE  AT  WAR  WITH  FRANCE. 
Views  of  the  Right  Hon.  Qeorge  Shaw  Lefevre. 

Mr.  Lefevre,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  October, 
discusses  the  naval  policy  of  France,  past  and  future. 
The  article  is  lucid,  readable,  and  optimistic. 

ENGLAND'S  SEVEN  WARS  WITH  PRANCE. 

He  bases  his  reassuring  sketch  upon  the  following 
seven  wars : 

1.  War  of  the  League  of  Augsburg 1688-1697 

2.  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession 1702-1713 

8.  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession 1740-1748 

4.  The  Seven  Years*  War 1756-1763 

5.  War  of  the  American  Independence 1778-1783 

6.  War  of  the  French  Revolution 1793-1801 

7.  The  Napoleonic  War 1803-1815 

He  hardly,  however,  takes  into  accoimt  the  full 
significance  of  the  fact,  to  which  he  calls  attention, 
as  to  the  enormous  differences  between  the  wars  of 
last  century  and  those  of  our  own  time.  In  all  the 
old  wars  the  French  had  the  best  of  it  at  the  com- 
mencement; it  was  not  until  the  British  had  got 
their  second  round  that  they  were  able  to  knock 
France  out  of  time. 

ENGLAND'S  SUCCESS  ONLY  AT  THE  SECOND  ROUND. 

The  French  ships  were  better  built  than  the  Elng- 
lish,  and  often  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  also 
roore  numerous  than  theirs.     It  usually  needed  two 


or  three  years  for  the  weeding  out  of  incompetents 
and  the  building  of  fresh  ships  before  England  could 
assert  that  naval  supremacy  which  she  has  come  to 
regard  as  her  birthright. 

"The  battle  of  Cape  Barfleur,  in  1692.  was  fought 
four  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  war.  The 
battle  in  Quiberon  Bay,  when  Hawke  defeated  and 
dispersed  the  French  fleet,  in  1759,  took  place  three 
years  after  the  war  began.  The  victory  of  Rodney 
over  De  Grasse  in  the  West  Indies,  in  1781,  did  not 
occur  till  three  years  after  the  declaration  of  war ; 
that  of  Lord  Howe  off  Ushant  was  fifteen  months ; 
and  that  of  Nelson  at  the  Nile,  in  1798,  was  five 
years  after  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the 
French  Revolution;  and  the  crowning  victory  of 
Trafalgar,  in  1805,  was  not  till  two  years  after  the 
renewal  of  hostilities  in  1803. " 

THE  FIGHTINO  AXIOMS  OP  THE  TWO  FLEETS. 

Some  of  the  facts  which  Mr.  Lefevre  brings  out  are 
very  interesting;  among  others,  take  the  striking 
contrast  between  the  axioms  upon  which  the  French 
and  English  navies  based  their  operations.  The 
French  officers  were  ordered  never  to  engage  the 
English  unless  they  possessed  a  distinct  superiority 
of  force. 

"  Even  Napoleon  gave  specific  instructions  to  Ad- 
miral Villeneuve,  on  entering  on  the  campaign 
which  ended  in  Trafalgar,  that  he  was  not  to  engage 
a  British  fleet  unless  he  found  himself  in  a  superi- 
ority of  thirty  ships  of  the  line  to  twenty-three  of 
the  enemy. " 

The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  were  court- 
martialed,  if  they  did  not  force  an  engagement  if 
they  had  anything  like  an  equality  of  force. 

"Officers  who  did  not  force  an  engagement  with 
equal  forces  of  the  French,  or  even  with  superior 
forces,  were  severely  blamed  by  public  opinion,  and 
at  its  instance  were  tried  by  court-martial  like 
Admiral  Keppel,  were  cashiered  like  Admiral 
Matthews,  or  were  shot  like  Admiral  Byng.  One 
of  the  strongest  cases  of  this  kind  was  that  of  Sir 
Robert  Calder,  who  was  tried  by  court-martial  and 
severely  reprimanded  for  not  having  done  his  best 
to  renew  an  engagement  with  Admiral  Villeneuve 
shortly  before  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  when  he 
had  fifteen  sail  of  the  line  under  his  command,  com- 
pared with  t>'v'enty  French  and  Spanish  vessels.  ^ 

Mr.  Lefevre  loftily  pooh-poohs  the  idea  that  France, 
with  any  alliance,  could  make  a  formidable  antag- 
onist to  England ;  as  long  as  Britons  hold  Gibraltar 
and  have  three  ships  to  the  Frenchman's  two,  they 
may  snap  their  fingers  at  anything  which  France  or 
her  allies  may  do. 

HOW  ENGLAND  WOULD  FIOHT  FRANCE. 

Should  France,  however,  be  of  a  different  mind, 
here  is  Mr.  Lefevre 's  plan  of  campaign.  He  would 
reinforce  the  Mediterranean  fieet  until  it  was 
stronger  than  the  French  fleet  stationed  at  Toulon, 
and  would  station  it  at  Gibraltar,  from  whence  it 
could  pounce  down  upon  the  French  ships  if  they 
ventured  to  move  either  upon  Malta  or  Egypt.    The 
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trench  fleet  at  Brest  would  be  watched  by  two 
British  fleets,  each  as  strong  as  the  French  fleet  in 
Brest.  One  of  these  should  lie  at  Spithead,  and  the 
other  cruise  between  Cape  Ushant  and  Scilly.  By 
those  means  the  French  would  either  stay  in  port  and 
surrender  the  supremacy  of  the  sea  without  a  single 
blow,  or  they  would  come  out  and  be  smashed. 

WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  TO  HER. 

Whichever  alternative  they  adopted,  Mr.  Lefevre 
complacently  tells  us — 

**  It  would  only  then  be  a  question  how  soon  France 
would  lose  all  its  possessions  beyond  its  own  shores. 
In  such  a  war  the  French  interests  in  Newfoundland 
would  be  quickly  disposed  of.  The  Australians 
might  be  confidently  expected  to  appropriate  New 
Caledonia  and  to  ship  the  convicts  there  back  to 
France.  An  Indian  force  would  make  short  work 
of  the  French  rule  in  the  far  East.  The  possessions 
of  France  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  would  fall  to 
any  expedition  that  it  might  be  thought  worth  while 
to  send  out.  There  would  remain  only  Algiers  and 
Tunis. " 

Even  Algiers  and  Tunis  would  not  remain  long, 
for  the  Gibraltar  fleet  would  cut  all  commimications 
between  France  and  Africa,  the  native  populations 
would  rise,  and  the  French  colonization  of  North 
Africa  might  be  undone  in  a  few  months. 

All  this  is  very  comforting  reading,  but  if  the 
traditions  of  the  last  seven  wars  is  to  be  kept  up, 
and  the  French  have  to  get  the  best  of  it  for  a  year 
or  two  before  the  English  fairly  get  into  fighting 
form,  there  would  be  very  little  of  their  fleet  left  to 
take  advantage  of  that  turn  of  the  tide. 


HOW  ENGLAND  CAN  KEEP  THE  PEACE. 
Prom  a  Qermftn  Point  of  View. 

Under  the  somewhat    misleading  title  of   "The 
Divisional    Groupings  of  a  Fleet,"   a  noteworthy 
article  appears  in  the  Austrian  section  of  the  Inter- 
nationale  Betme  iiber  die  gesammten  Armeen  und 
Flotten. 

THE  FLEETS  OF  THE  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE. 

The  gist  of  the  article  is  to  show,  firstly,  that  the 
fleets  of  the  Triple  Alliance  are  by  themselves  almost 
a  match  for  the  French  fleet,  or  even  for  the  French 
and  Russian  fleets  combined ;  and  secondly,  that  the 
preponderance  of  English  naval  supremacy  serves  as 
a  great  factor  in  preserving  the  peace  of  Europe, 
since  the  rashest  of  Chauvinists  would  hesitate  to 
disturb  it  so  long  as  the  neutrality  of  England  re- 
mains an  unknown  quantity.  The  writer,  instead 
of  trying  to  estimate  the  relative  strength  of  the 
fleets  of  the  various  Powers  by  totalling  up  the  niun- 
ber  of  their  ships  and  their  tonnage,  groups  the  ships 
according  to  their  speed  into  divisional  units  and 
so  obtains  a  rough  and  ready  standard  of  their 
fighting  value.  The  division  of  a  fleet  into  inde- 
pendent groups  or  divisions  for  manoeuvring  pur- 
poses being  universally  acknowledged  as  necessary 
on  tactical  and  military  grounds,  the  only  questions 


which  remain  open  to  discussion  refer  to  the  num- 
ber of  ships  that  should  go  to  form  the  division,  and 
to  its  composition.  The  writer  considers  seven  ships 
offer  the  best  tactical  advantages,  and  that,  except 
for  special  services  where  other  considerations  come 
into  force,  the  division  should  be  composed  of  ves- 
sels of  imiform  speed.  Omitting  coast  defence 
ships  and  all  vessels  with  a  less  speed  than  twelve 
knots  as  being  generally  unsuited  for  fighting  naval 
actions  at  sea,  he  groups  the  remaining  ships  into 
five  classes,  taking  the  maximum  speed  aa  the  stand- 
ard for  each  class. 

THE  NAVIES  OF  EUROPE  IN  DIVISIONS. 

Tliese  classes  are : — A,  containing  all  ships  having 
a  speed  of  20-22  knots ;  B,  those  of  19-21  knots ;  C, 
those  of  17-19  knots ;  D,  those  of  15-16  knots ;  and 
E,  those  of  12-14  knots. 

The  value  of  the  fleets,  judged  by  the  number  of 
divisions  composed  of  seagoing  ships  with  a  speed 
of  over  twelve  knots,  is  given  as  follows : — England, 
24  divisions  (162  ships)  ;  France,  15  divisions  (lOO 
ships)  ;  Russia,  5  divisions  (81  ships)  ;  the  Triple 
Alliance,  15  divisions  (97  ships).  Assuming  the 
general  accuracy  of  these  figures  as  suflicient  to  ap- 
proximately assess  the  fighting  value  of  the  various 
fleets,  England,  if  engaged  in  a  war  with  France, 
would  still  have  nine  divisions  with  which  to  oppose 
any  ally  who  might  side  with  tlie  latter. 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  ENGLAND. 

A  mere  statement  of  figures,  however,  gives  but 
an  inadequate  idea  of  the  real  power  of  the  F.rigljgh 
navy  unless  note  is  taken  of  the  enormous  advan- 
tages it  possesses  in  the  large  number  of  ships 
comprised  in  the  first  three  classes.  The  fact  that 
BIngland  has  colonies  to  defend  is  really  but  of  small 
consequence, — firstly,  because  some  of  the  colonies 
have  their  own  ships ;  secondly,  because  England  has 
still  plenty  of  ships  to  send  abroad ;  thirdly,  because 
if  the  colonies  are  attacked  the  enemy  would  nec- 
essarily have  to  split  up  his  forces  and  so  weaken 
his  home  defences ;  and  lastly,  because,  the  decisive 
events  of  the  war  would  scarcely  take  place  in  the 
colonies.  Owing  to  her  superiority  in  battle-ships 
EIngland  could  well  carry  out  all  her  plans  of  attack 
and  defence  without  requiring  the  assistance  of  her 
fastest  cruisers,  and  these  could,  therefore,  in  con- 
jimctiori  with  the  auxiliary  cruisers,  be  employed  in 
ravaging  tlie  enemy's  commerce  and  colonies ;  and 
when  the  enormous  speed  of  these  cruisers  is  borne 
in  mind,  some  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  significance 
of  a  war  with  England.  With  an  ironclad  fleet  in  the 
Channel  and  squadrons  of  cruisers  off  Gibraltar  and 
the  North  of  Scotland,  every  route  to  the  European 
ports  would  be  closed,  while  with  divisions  off  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Cape  Horn,  Newfoundland,  the 
Simda  Straits  and  Aden,  every  strategical  point 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  England. 

IF  ENGLAND  WERE  NEUTRAL. 

Coming  to  a  comparison  of  the  seagoing  divisions 
of  the  fleets  of  the  Triple  Alliance  with  those  of  the 
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French  fleet,  the  tables  show  that  the  Triple  Al- 
liance would  by  no  means  necessarily  be  forced  to 
renounce  all  idea  of  acting  on  the  offensive  against 
France  alone:  although  in  the  event  of  a  Franco- 
Russian  alliance,  and  of  England  remaining  neutral, 
their  divisions  would  doubtless  be  in  a  state  of  nu- 
merical inferiority  This  inferiority  would,  how- 
ever, as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  more  apparent  than  real. 
Tor  although  the  combined  fleets  of  the  Triple  Al 
liance  would  nominally  be  weaker  by  four  divisions 
than  those  of  France  and  Russia,  yet  the  conditions 
under  which  the  latter's  fleet  is  divided  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic  would  make  it  a  compara- 
tively easy  matter  to  pre  ^ent  the  Russian  divisions 
from  uniting  with  those  of  France.  The  nine  Aus- 
trian and  Italian  divisions,  supplemented  as  they 
would  be  with  flotillas  of  torpedo  boats,  would  com- 
pel the  French  to  concentrate  the  bulk  of  their  fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  would  have  enough 
to  do  in  holding  its  own  against  the  Austrian  and 
Italian  ships.  The  outlook  for  the  Triple  Alliance 
at  sea,  therefore,  is  by  no  means  discouraging,  even 
supposing  tlrnt  it  has  to  rely  entirely  on  its  own 
naval  resources ;  while  if  another  Power  disposing 
only  of  a  small  fleet  should  join  it  the  chances  in 
its  favor  would  be  very  greatly  increased.  It 
seems,  however,  by  no  means  improbable,  as  affairs 
now  stand,  that  England  would  cease  to  remain  an 
indifferent  onlooker,  and  should  she  join  the  Triple 
Alliance  the  effect  of  her  doing  so  is  hardly  to  be 
calculated.  France,  and  Russia  also,  if  allied  to 
her,  would  have  to  set  apart  a  considerable  portion 
of  her  army  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  her  coasts, 
and  would  correspondingly  have  to  weaken  her 
field  army.  With  the  prospect  of  this  occurring, 
neither  France  nor  Russia  would  venture  to  attack 
the  Triple  Alliance,  and  the  peace  of  Europe  would 
be  assured.  A  consideration  of  the  signiflcsmce  of 
this  possibility  should  be  enough  to  make  the  most 
rabid  clamorers  for  war  pause,  and  lead  them  to 
eventually  bless  the  authors  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
and  the  men  who  may  succeed  in  obtaining  its 
friendly  recognition  by  England. 

DANGERS  IN  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

Theodore  Stanton,  Paris  representative  of  the 
Associated  Press  of  America,  ix)ints  out  in  the 
Arena  some  of  the  weak  spots  in  the  French 
Republic. 

The  third  republic  has  now  completed  the  second 
decade  of  its  existence.  No  previous  government 
since  the  great  Revolution  has  stood  so  long.  But 
previous  to  M.  Grevy's  election  in  1879,  the  govern- 
ment was  a  "republic  without  republicans,"  for  it 
was  really  more  monarchical  than  republican.  Thus 
the  third  republic  has  practically  been  in  existence 
only  about  twelve  years.  Mr.  Stanton  thinks  that  it 
will  stand,  but  he  sees  some  elements  in  it  provoca- 
tive of  anxiety. 

Chief  of  these  is  the  lack  of  union  among  republi- 
cans. Their  dissension  almost  lost  to  them  the 
government  in  the  recent  Boulanger  demonstrations. 


Added  to  this  the  Opposition  numbers  more  than  a 
third  of  the  chamber  of  deputies.  "The  existence 
of  this  recklessly  revolutionary  minority  and  the 
fickleness  of  republican  union  are  the  chief  causes  of 
ministerial  instability,  one  of  the  worst  features  of 
the  present  regime. "  Since  September  4,  1870,  there 
have  been  twentj'-eight  different  ministries. 

Allied  to  these  dangers  is  another  arising  from 
the  persistency  with  which  the  reactionists  refuse 
to  recognize  the  established  government.  "  When 
M.  Camot  gives  a  reception  at  the  Elysee  Palace  you 
never  see  a  deputy  or  senator  of  the  Right  advancing 
to  salute  the  president  and  his  wife,  and  when  he 
offers  a  grand  state  dinner  to  parliament,  he  does 
not  invite  members  outside  of  the  Republican  party 
because  he  would  run  the  risk  of  receiving  a  curt 
regret.  **  This  spirit  is  even  more  intense  in  the 
provinces  than  in  the  city. 

"Another  grave  error  of  the  republic  is  its  break 
with  the  Catholic  Church.  The  danger  from  this 
source  cannot  be  exaggerated.  It  has  made  the 
whole  body  of  women  enemies  of  the  republic,  and 
a  government  which  has  the  women  against  it  is 
lost*  says  Laboulaye. 

"  The  financial  policy  of  the  republic  is  unpopular. 
The  annual  deficit  and  the  increasing  taxation  are 
crying  evils. "  So  grave  is  the  situation  that  leading 
republican  statesmen  predict  that  unless  some 
remedy  is  found  France  will  go  into  bankruptcy. 
The  present  tendency  is  toward  a  high  protective 
tariff,  which  by  bringing  money  into  the  national 
treasury  will  relieve  the  manufacturer  and  farmer 
from  foreign  competition  and  will  likewise  rid  them 
of  "  the  disagreeable  claims  of  the  tax-gatherer. " 

Mr.  Stanton  criticises  the  unrepublican  methods 
of  the  government,  the  pomp  and  ceremony  so 
different  from  our  ideas  of  republican  simplicity. 
He  considers  the  military  element  in  the  govern- 
ment "  dangerous  and  pernicious. " 

A  NAVAL  WAR  BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND. 

There  are  a  good  many  naval  articles  in  the  French 
magazines  this  month.  Among  them  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  from  the  English  point  of  view,  is 

the  sketch  given  by  the  Commandant  Z ,  in  the 

Nouvelle  Revues  of  what  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to 
be  the  course  of  the  probable  approaching  naval  war 
between  France  and  England. 

It  is  to  be  on  the  part  of  France  entirely  a  war  of 
attack  upon  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  of 
which  the  imports  alone  areBtated  to  employ  13,000 
ships,  and  to  include  more  than  50,000,000  tons  of 
merchandise.  The  extraordinary  industrial  and 
commercial  development  of  a  nation  which  was. 
thirty  years  ago,  wearing  exactly  half  of  the  cotton 
stuffs  of  the  world,  has,  it  is  shown,  resulted  in  a 
depopulation  of  rm-al  districts  in  favor  of  the  indus- 
trial centres.  Consequently,  while  population  has 
grown  in  the  aggregate,  the  production  of  food  has 
diminished,  and  as  in  the  case  of  ancient  Rome,  who 
depended  for  her  subsistence  upon  Egypt  and  Africa, 
Great  Britain  is  shown  to  depend  equally  for  food 
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and  for  the  supply  of  raw  material  essential  to  her 
industrial  existence  upon  all  the  coimtries  of  the 
world.  "  England,  in  fact,  is  vulnerable  through  her 
immense  colonies  spread  over  all  points  of  the  globe, 
and  inhabited  by  two  hundred  and  five  millions  of 
people. "  To  cut  off  her  communications  with  these 
colonies  must  be  the  object  of  the  war.  This  is  how 
it  will  be  done : 

IN  THE  CHANNEL. 

The  Channel  and  the  Mediterranean  will  be  the 
two  fields  of  battle,  and  the  first  French  line  will 
stretch  from  Dimkirk  to  Brest,  and  it  will  be  held 
by  forces  so  mobile  as  to  be  practically  "  inattack- 
able."  They  shall  consist  of  the  greatest  possible 
niunber  of  torpedo  boats.  All  the  ironclads  of  the 
squadron  and  swift  cruisers  will  be  concentrated  at 
Bristol,  where  their  duty  will  be  to  defend  the  ocean 
coasts,  and  to  execute  raids  upon  the  great  maritime 
routes  which  lead  into  St.  George's  Channel,  Bris- 
tol Channel,  and  the  South  Coast.  Between  the 
coast  of  France  and  England  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  employ  only  the  light  torpedo  craft, 
and  these,  issuing  from  the  different  harbors,  will 
execute  incessant  raids  upon  the  South  Coast. 
From  Calais  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  is  only 
thirty  ^iles.  From  Cherbourg  to  Portsmouth  to 
Portland,  from  Roscof  to  Plymouth,  from  Brest  to 
the  Lizard,  there  is  not  one  hundred  miles.  French 
ships  could  perfectly  well  reach  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  and  the  coast  which  stretches  from  Dover 
and  the  Pas  de  Calais  to  Soilingues  by  nightfall, 
cruise  for  several  hours,  and  harry  their  ports  imder 
cover  of  darkness,  and  often  in  the  fogs  which  are 
so  common  in  those  waters  the  same  manoeuvres  can 
be  carried  out  by  day. 

IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 

In  the  Mediterranean  the  French  fleet  must  be 
divided  strictly  into  offensive  and  defensive.  No 
vessel  of  which  the  speed  is  under  twelve  knots  can 
be  counted  upon  for  offensive  purposes.  It  would  be 
mere  folly  to  send  them  to  sea.  This  line  of  division 
splits  the  Mediterranean  forces  at  once  into  nine- 
teen defensive  vessels,  with  eight  ironclads  among 
them,  and  thirty -two  offensive  with  fourteen  iron- 
clads and  three  wooden  vessels,  the  Hirondelle, 
Desaix,  and  Laperonsse,  the  military  value  of 
which,  it  is  candidly  observed,  is  nil.  They  are 
only  included  in  the  offensive  line  because  their 
speed  is  over  the  obligatory  twelve  knots.  The 
defensive  squadron  will  not  be  permitted  to  leave 
the  coast  of  France,  and  will  be  divided  as  follows 
between  the  various  harbors :  Toulon,  9 ;  Marseilles, 
7;  and  Cette,  3.  There  remain  the  thirtj'-two  ves- 
sels of  the  active  squadron.  These  also  must  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  of  which  one  fully  armed 
and  equipped,  and  consisting  of  eight  ironclads  and 
nine  cruisers  equipped,  goes  to  the  African  coast. 
They  should  be  posted  as  follows:  Bizerta,  5; 
Bona,  2 ;  Philippville,  2 ;  Algiers,  5 ;  Oran.  2.  The 
fifteen  that  remain  will  be  kept  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  on  the  French  coast  ready  for  all  purposes. 


RULES  OP  THE  FIGHT. 

The  result  of  this  distribution  will  be  to  force  the 
English  war  ships  to  navigate  only  in  big  squadrons, 
and  absolutely  to  stop  the  circulations  of  the  mer* 
cliant  vessels.  The  impossibility  of  blockading  a 
single  port  is  taken  for  granted.  What  will  be  dcme 
by  French  cruisers  on  the  English  coast,  and  in  all 
the  approaches  to  English  harbors,  has  been  shown. 
In  the  Mediterranean,  France  will  be  ^  invincible  on 
the  line  of  Toulon,  Corsica,  Bizerta. "  The  passage 
of  the  Maltese  Channel  will  be  held  night  and  day. 
"^The  road  to  India  through  Suez  will  be  closed  to 
tlie  innumerable  passenger  ships  and  cargo  boats 
which  now  traverse  it  under  the  English  flag." 
(The  common  sense  of  the  ship's  captains  who 
would  attempt  to  take  valuable  cargoes  through  the 
Mediterranean  when  all  the  fleets  of  Europe  are 
cruising  about  its  waters  on  a  war  footing  is  not, 
par  parenthese,  brought  into  question.)  And  this 
is  to  be  the  principle  of  action : 

"Racing  war,  industrial  war  has  its  rules,  formal, 
absolute,  and  narrow,  from  which  no  departure 
must  be  permitted.  To  fall  without  pity  upon  the 
weak,  and  to  flee  without  false  shame  from  the 
strong,  is  the  summary  of  them.  As  soon  as  our 
cruisers  and  torpedo  boats  catch  sight  of  an  English 
fortress  or  squadron,  or  even  a  single  ship  equal  in 
strength  to  themselves,  as  soon  as,  in  a  word,  they 
have  reason  to  expect  resistance  which  can  inter- 
fere with  their  mission  of  destruction,  they  will  fly 
with  all  speed,  and  take  care  neither  to  accept  nor 
to  offer  fight. " 

If  England  were  to  triple  and  quintuple  her  fighting 

navy.  Commandant  Z calculates  that  it  would 

still  be  impossible  for  her  to  supply  convoys  enough 
to  insure  the  security  of  her  enormous  commerce. 
The  outcome  will  be  that  if  the  war  be  kept  up  for 
a  few  months,  English  ship-owners  will  be  ruined, 
and  will  be  glad  to  sell  their  vessels  to  foreign 
powers.  Foreign  navigation  companies  will  be 
formed  to  take  the  place  of  the  great  English  lines. 
The  name  of  England,  briefly,  will  be  removed  from 
the  roll  of  nations.  There  is  imdoubtedly  much 
painful  truth  in  the  estimate  formed  of  tlie  damage 
likely  to  result  to  English  commerce  from  any 
European  naval  war;  but  a  scheme  which  leaves  ' 
the  action  of  the  English  navy  out  of  court  is  a  lit- 
tle bit  like  a  game  of  chess  calculated  without  any 
allowance  for  the  adversary's  moves. 

THE  DEMORALIZATION  OF  RUSSIA. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Lanin  publishes  in  the  Fortnightly  Review 
for  October  another  paper,  in  which  he  attempts  to 
remove  one  or  two  misconceptions  about  his  articles 
by  a  few  remarks  as  to  their  scope  and  object.  Mr. 
Lanin  maintains  that  his  articles  have  been  read  by 
the  highest  dignitaries  in  the  Russian  Empire,  and 
have  been  followed  by  several  improvements,  which 
he  describes  as  follows  : — 

''The  paper  on  finances,  by  a  decree  abolishing  the 
premium  on  Russian  sugar  exported  to  Persia ;  that 
on  Finland,  by  a  ukase  giving  the  assurance,  which 
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I  had  authority  to  state  would  satisfy  the  legitimate 
aspiratioDs  of  the  Finnish  people  (a  solemn  promise 
that  the  legislative  independence  of  the  principality 
would  be  rigorously  respected)  ;  the  paper  on  pris- 
ons, by  the  creation  of  a  secret  commission  to  report 
specially  on  the  subject ;  that  on  the  racking  of  the 
peasantry,  by  a  project  of  law  which  will  probably 
receive  the  imperial  signature  in  the  autunm,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  abolish  inhuman  usury  of  the 
kind  described  in  that  paper,  and  by  another  pro- 
posal now  under  the  consideration  of  the  ministry 
to  lessen  the  burden  of  local,  as  distinct  from  im- 
perial, taxation." 

Notwithstanding  these  slight  changes,  he  main- 
tains that  the  position  of  the  Russian  people  is  the 
most  frightful  that  could  be  imagined,  and  asserts ; — 

**The  government,  which  is  obviously  acting  with 
the  utmost  deliberation,  is  resolved  to  reduce  the 
people  to  a  condition  of  abject  unreasoning  slavish- 
ness,  which  will  permit  them  to  be  dealt  with  like 
cattle.  If  the  nation  were  as  ready  to  dispose  of  its 
soul;  or  the  remnant  of  its  soul,  at  the  beck  of  its 
hundred  thousand  czarlets,  the  ideal  of  the  Russian 
government  might  be  considered  realized.  But  be- 
tween them  and  this  goal  stand  a  few  millions  of 
strong-minded.  God-fearing  men,  known  as  Ras- 
kolniks,  on  whose  victory  or  defeat  depends  the 
future  of  the  Russian  Empire. " 

DRUNKENNESS  UNIVERSAL. 

He  maintains  that  drunkenness  is  universal  in 
Russia,  to  an  extent  almost  inconceivable  by  Western 
men.  The  sale  of  kabak  has  been  deliberately  pushed 
by  Russian  governments  from  the  time  of  Ivan  the 
Terrible. 

The  complete  success  of  this  selfish  policy  is  writ 
large  in  all  departments  of  public  life ;  half  the 
soldiers  in  a  regiment  lie  down  drunk  in  the  ditches 
while  on  a  march  against  the  enemy ;  the  cultured 
artist  makes  his  bow  to  an  appreciative  public,  and 
drops  down  helpless  upon  the  floor,  while  the  au- 
dience, learning  that  he  is  dead  drunk,  humanely 
^rmpathizes  with  him  and  goes  quietly  home  for  the 
night ;  the  priest  appears  in  church  to  intercede  for 
his  people,  as  Moses  of  old  before  the  Lord,  but  can 
only  hurl  his  thick -tongue  mumblings  with  hoarse, 
dnmken  voice  up  to  the  Almighty  in  heaven,  while 
poisoning  the  atmosphere  breathed  by  his  fellow- 
mortals  on  earth.  The  judge  on  the  bench,  the 
professor  in  his  chair,  the  policeman  an-esting  the 
drunken  man,  occasionally  become  living  illustra- 
tions of  the  depth  to  which  this  moral  disease  has 
eaten  into  the  national  constitution. 

Mr.  Lanin  is  imsparing  in  his  denimciation.  Thou- 
sands of  the  Zemstvos  schools  were,  on  May  16th, 
transferred  en  bloc  to  the  management  of  the  clergy, 
who,  as  described  by  their  own  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops, are  a  poverty-stricken,  ignorant,  avaricious, 
intemperate  body  of  men.  In  the  high  schools,  ly- 
ing and  treachery  are  taught  to  the  youngest.  They 
may  drink  to  excess  with  impunity,  keep  mistresses, 
and  parade  the  most  shameful  vices  without  being 


condemned,  but  the  only  sin  that  is  recognized  is 
disaffection  to  the  government. 

"  The  governors  of  the  provinces  and  other  lieuten- 
ants of  the  Czar  are  fully  abreast  of  the  times,  and 
seem  to  take  a  keen  pleasure  in  showing  by  their 
life  and  example  what  a  vast  amount  of  license  is 
compatible  with  loyalty.  Bigamy,  forgery,  embez- 
zlement, and  perjury  are  some  of  the  crimes  which 
Saltykoff  asserts  are  great  helps  to  a  man  who  sin- 
cerely desires  to  satisfy  the  authorities  of  his  loyalty 
and  obtain  the  distinguished  privilege  of  serving  his 
Czar. 

**  Officials  of  higher  and  of  the  highest  political 
rank  are  distinguished  by  the  same  moral  atmosphere 
which  they  carry  about  with  them  from  the  school- 
room to  their  graves.  They  acknowledge  no  law 
but  their  own  caprices  and  emotions. 

"  No  epoch  or  country  has  ever  yet  offered  such  a 
disgraceful  spectacle  of  systematic  demoralization. 
Shocking  instances  of  the  deliberate  drowning  of 
intellect  and  conscience  in  brutish  debauch  and  in- 
toxication for  political  purposes  have  been  known 
to  occur  on  a  small  scale :  the  killing  of  the  soul, 
lest  the  body  should  continue  inconveniently  active. 
It  was  in  former  times  part  and  parcel  of  the  policy 
of  powerful  governments  and  unscrupulous  regents. 
Catherine  de  Medici  was  the  most  celebrated  of  its 
patrons,  and  Louis  XVII.  the  most  illustrious  of  its 
victims.  But  Russia  is  the  only  country  in  which 
it  has  been  tried  on  a  vast  scale  with  a  corpus  vile 
of  over  one  hundred  million  human  beings. " 

DEMORALIZE  THAT  YOU  MAY  GOVERN. 

This,  Mr.  Lanin  says,  is  the  watchword  of  the 
system. 

"  The  enlightenment  of  the  Finns,  the  Poles,  the 
Jews,  the  Baltic  Germans,  are  grave  impediments  to 
the  successful  prosecution  of  this  policy.  The  reso- 
lute non  possumus  of  Russian  Stundists  and  other 
sectarians  are  still  more  serious  obstacles.  Hence 
the  impolitic  haste  of  the  government  to  reduce  all 
these  people  to  a  common  denominator,  at  the  risk 
of  provoking  a  cry  of  horror  from  the  entire  civil- 
ized world.  Any  man  who  endeavors  to  better  the 
lot  of  the  masses,  to  teach  them  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  rudiments  of  morals,  or  the  elements  of 
reading  and  writing,  is  a  public  enemy  whom  no 
amount  of  influence,  no  number  of  past  services, 
can  save  from  condign  punishment. " 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is : — 

"The  Russian  people  of  to-day  deserve,  not  con- 
tempt for  being  wliat  they  are,  but  subdued  admira- 
tion for  having  escaped  those  truly  abysmal  depths 
into  which  most  other  people  would  have  been  thrust 
had  they  lived  under  a  paternal  government  whose 
loving  solicitude  assumes  less  frequently  the  guise  of 
the  tenderness  of  the  Good  Shepherd  tlian  of  the 
flendish  egotism  of  old  Cenci." 

There  is  one  reassuring  featiu^  that  even  the 
Russophobists  can  take  to  heart  by  reading  these  tre- 
mendous invectives.  If  the  higher  officials  of  Rus- 
sia are  idiots,  or  criminal  lunatics,  half  the  educated 
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classes,  steeped  in  vice  from  their  childhood,  and  the 
whole  population  rotten  with  erysipelas  and  semi- 
delirious  with  drink,  the  Russian  nation  can  no 
more  be  a  terror  to  its  neighbors  than  a  decompos- 
ing corpse  in  a  graveyard  can  effect  a  biu*glariou8 
entry  into  the  vicarage.  Unfortunately,  however, 
for  this  consolation,  we  have  before  our  eyes  a 
miracle  as  great  as  the  burning  bush,  for  although 
all  the  flames  of  hell  are  blazing  around  the  manhood 
and  womanhood  of  Russia,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  yet  are  they  not  consumed. 

If  only  Mr.  Lanin  could  be  made  emperor  for  six 
months ! 


FIVE  MONTHS  OF  ITALIAN    POLITICS. 
From  m  French  Point  of  View. 

The  Revue  des  DeuxMondes  devotes  no  less  than  sixty 
pages  of  its  second  number  in  September  to  the  ac- 
count of  a  period  which  is  described  as  five  months, 
but  is  in  reality'  more  nearly  nine  years  of  Italian 
politics.  The  bearing  of  the  Triple  Alliance  upon  the 
future  of  Italy  and  the  attitude  of  Italian  political  par- 
ties toward  the  Triple  Alliance  is  the  subject  of  the 
article.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add, after  naming 
the  place  in  which  the  article  has  appeared,  that  the 
writer,  M.  Giacometti,  is  opposed  to  an  agreement 
with  the  Germanic  powers,  which  has  the  effect  of 
separating  Italy  from  France.  He  describes  the  vote 
which  upset  M.  Crispi  as  the  result  of  an  irresistible 
movement  of  opinion  against  the  foreign  policy  of 
their  minister,  against  the  deficit  which  that  foreign 
policy  created  alike  in  their  private  and  public  for- 
tunes, and  against  the  formidable  enmities  which  it 
raised  up  against  Italy,  among  the  European  powers 
who  felt  themselves  to  be  threatened  by  it.  When 
he  comes  to  describe  the  Triple  Alliance  itself,  and 
to  reckon  advantages  which  are  to  be  gained  in 
return  for  the  heavy  price  that  has  been  paid  for  her 
share  in  it  by  Italy,  ev4n  admitting,  as  is  main- 
tained by  its  supporters,  that  it  is  a  league  of  peace 
created  for  defensive  purposes  alone,  he  asks  in  vain, 
wliat  defensive  purposes  Italy  has  to  serve  by  enter- 
ing into  an  alliance  which  may  expose  her  to  the 
necessity  of  making  war  upon  either  France  or 
Russia.  Russia,  he  declares,  is  too  far  removed  in 
every  sense  from  Italy  for  any  cause  of  quarrel  to 
arise,  while  between  France  and  Italy  the  geogiaphi- 
cal  configuration  of  their  respective  territories  prac- 
tically forbid  aggressive  designs  on  either  side.  M. 
Giacometti  admits  tliat  in  1882,  when  the  Roman 
question  was  a  real  source  of  anxiety,  and  France 
on  the  one  side  and  Austria  on  the  other  raised 
threatening  clouds  on  the  horizon,  there  was  a 
strong  reason  which  amounts  to  a  justification  for 
the  action  of  Italy  in  first  taking  refuge  in  the 
Triple  Alliance ;  but  to  renew  it  for  six  years  now 
is,  in  his  opinion,  to  paralyze  every  Italian  interest, 
whether  political,  military,  economic,  or  social,  by 
a  contract  in  which  Italy  has  nothing  to  gain,  and 
everything  to  lose. 

A  "DYNASTIC  ALLIANCE.** 

This  opinion  is  to  be  taken  as  representing  the 


opinion  of  the  radical  group,  by  whose  support  the 
present  Ministry  was  brought  into  power.  It  was 
fully  understood  in  February  last,  after  the  fall  of 
M.  Crispi,  that  the  Rudini-Niertera  Convention  yrould 
refuse  to  prolong  the  obnoxious  alliance,  and,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Giacometti,  the  first  intention  of  the  Min- 
istry upon  taking  office  was  to  renounce  the  policy  of 
costly  foreign  alliances.  His  history  of  five  months 
is  the  history  of  their  gradual  change  of  front,  until 
on  June  29th  M.  di  Rudini  announced  to  the  Senate 
that  before  the  old  treaties  with  Austria  and  Ger- 
many should  have  reached  their  term  new  ones,  hav- 
ing for  their  object  the  assurance  of  European  peace, 
would  be  in  force.  The  members  of  the  Senate, 
who  are  nominated  by  the  government,  gave  the 
announcement  their  cordial  approval.  Only  the  day 
before,  when  he  had  attempted  to  make  the  same 
statement  in  the  popular  Chamber,  the  clamor  raised 
by  the  Opposition  had  been  so  great  that  not  one 
syllable  which  he  uttered  could  be  heard.  M. 
Giacometti,  seeking  for  a  term  by  which  to  qualify 
an  alliance  so  evidently  distasteful  to  a  large  and 
important  body  of  the  nation,  finds  only  the  words 
"dynastic."  The  government  has  chosen  to  accept 
the  applause  of  its  own  supporters  and  the  approval 
of  the  Senate  as  a  vote  of  confidence.  In  acting  aa 
it  has  done  it  has  taken  a  great  responsibility  upon 
its  shoulders. 

"If  the  Triple  Alliance,  as  the  Prime  Minister 
affirms,  has  only  concluded  a  new  contract  of  peace, 
and  if,  during  the  new  period  which  is  assigned  to 
it,  it  does  not  lay  upon  Italy  the  burden  of  fresh 
and  too  ruinous  sacrifices,  the  consequence  of  thia 
responsibility  may  be  asserted.  But  if  the  foreign 
policy  which  has  thus  continued  is  to  bring  in  its 
train  the  continuation  of  the  sanitary  policy  which 
is  already  crushing  the  financial  life  of  Italy,  if, 
above  all,  it  should  prove  to  be  the  means  of  draw- 
ing Italy  into  a  war,  then  the  whole  responsibility 
will  have  to  be  faced,  and  M.  di  Rudini  may  be 
assured  that  there  is  not  a  deputy  who  will  hesitate 
to  curse  alike  his  policy  and  his  person." 

In  other  words  the  pressure  of  foreign  courts  is 
assumed  to  have  been  strong  for  the  Ministry,  but 
the  Italian  nation  washed  its  hands  of  the  new 
bargain. 

The  special  bait  by  which  M.  di  Rudini  has  lured 
his  supporters  into  tolerating  in  him  the  policy  for 
which  they  turned  out  M.  Crispi  is  the  maritime 
alliance  of  England.  The  clerical  danger  which  ren- 
dered the  alliance  of  Germany  a  so-called  necessity 
has  been  made  the  most  of  by  M.  Crispi.  M.  di 
Rudini  was  not  likely  to  endeavor  to  work  up  that 
old  string.  His  excuse  to  those  who  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  private  discussion  with  him  is,  M. 
Giacometti  states  with  apparent  authority,  that 
England  insisted  upon  a  renewal  of  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance as  a  condition  of  his  own  friendly  attitude. 
It  is  understood  in  Italy  that  if  Italy  were  attacked, 
England  would  defend  her  by  sea.  Any  change  in 
the  status  quo  of  the  Mediterranean  is  to  be  consid- 
ered as  contrary  to  the  common  interests  of  the 
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Powers,  and  implies  common  action  on  the  part  of 
Italy  and  England.  **  England  also  undertakes  to 
defend  Italy  in  «ase  she  were  implicated  in  a  war 
springing  out  of  her  engagements  to  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance. "  M.  Giacometti  points  out  that  this  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  indirect  accession  of  England  as  a 
maritime  power  to  the  Triple  Alliance,  which  thus 
becomes  Quadruple."  While  admitting  the  un- 
doubted value  of  the  bond  fide  maritime  protection 
of  England,  M.  Giacometti  puts  little  faith  in  the 
promises  of  this  perfidious  island,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  historic  summary  of  the  article  goes  to 
prove  that  the  Italian  public  will  is  no  less  midled 
in  accepting  M.  di  Rudini's  reason  for  renewing 
the  Triple  Alliance  than  it  has  already  been  in 
accepting  the  reasons  of  M.  Crispi. 


THE  GERMAN   SOCIALIST  PROGRAM. 

Mr.  John  Rae,  in  the  Economic  Journal  pubishes 
tlie  latest  revised  program  of  the  Gterman  Social- 
ist party.  This  program  is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  at  Erfurt  in  the  month  of  October,  1891. 
The  new  program  differs  from  the  old  in  exclud- 
ing the  scheme  of  protective  associations  on  state 
credit,  and  adding  womanhood  suffrage,  elective 
judges,  proportional  representation.  The  following 
are  the  demands  of  the  Oerman  Socialists : — 

« 

A.      FOR  THE  WHOLE  COMMUNITY. 

1.  Universal  equal  direct  electoral  suffrage  with 
secret  voting  for  all  free  citizens  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age  without  distinction  of  sex  at  all  elec- 
tions. Proportional  representation.  Elections  to  be 
held  on  Simdays  or  holidays.  Payment  of  repre- 
sentatives. 

2.  Direct  participation  of  the  people  in  legislation 
by  the  right  of  proposing  and  rejecting.  Self-gov- 
ernment of  the  people  in  the  empire,  state,  province, 
and  commune.  Annual  authorization  of  taxes  with 
right  of  refusal. 

3.  Determination  of  peace  and  war  by  the  chosen 
representatives  of  the  people.  Creation  of  inter- 
national court  of  arbitration. 

4.  Repeal  of  all  laws  restricting  or  suppressing  the 
free  expression  of  opinion  and  the  right  of  associa- 
tion and  meeting. 

5.  Abolition  of  all  application  of  public  money  to 
ecclesiastical  and  religious  purposes.  The  ecclesias- 
tical and  religious  communities  are  to  be  considered 
as  private  associations. 

6.  Secularization  of  the  schools.  Compulsory 
attendance  at  public  primary  schools.  Free  educa- 
tion and  free  school-gear  in  all  public  educational 
institutions. 

7.  Universal  military  service.  Militia  instead  of 
standing  army. 

8  Free  administration  of  justice  and  free  legal 
help.  Administration  of  justice  by  judges  elected 
by  the  people. 

9.  Free  medical  attendance  and  free  medicine. 

10.  Progressive  income,  capital,  and  succession 
taxes  for  defraying  all  public  expenses  as  far  as 


taxes  can  defray  them.  Abolition  of  all  indirect 
taxes,  duties,  and  other  measures  of  economic  politics 
which  subordinate  the  interests  of  the  general  com- 
munity to  the  interests  of  a  privileged  minority. 

B.      FOR  THE  WORKING  CLASS. 

1.  National  and  international  legislation  for  the 
protection  of  the  laborer  on  the  following  basis : 

(a)  Eight  hours  the  maximum  day  of  labor. 
(6)  Prohibition  of  industrial  labor  to  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

(c)  Prohibition  of  night- work,  except  in  such 
branches  of  industry  as  require  it  from  their 
nature,  or  from  technical  causes,  or  for  any 
reason  of  public  welfare. 

(d)  A  continuous  period  of  repose  from  labor 
of  at  least  thirty -six  hours  in  every  week  for 
every  laborer. 

(e)  Prohibition  of  the  truck  system. 

2.  Supervision  of  all  branches  of  industry,  and 
regulation  of  the  conditions  of  labor  in  town  and 
country  by  an  Imperial  Labor  Department,  provin- 
cial labor  offices,  and  chambers  of  labor. 

3.  Equalization  of  agricultural  laborers  and  farm 
servants  with  industrial  laborers.  Abolition  of  the 
menial  service  ordinances. 

4.  Security  of  the  right  of  combination. 

5.  Insurance  of  all  working-men  by  the  state, 
with  effective  participation  of  working-men  in  the 
management  of  the  system. 


SIR  JOHN    MACDONALD. 

Mr.  Martin  J.  Griffin  contributes  to  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  an  article  on  the  late  Canadian  Premier,  in 
which  he  says  that  it  is  impossible  to  write  **  without 
the  sense  of  his  [Sir  John's]  presence  and  of  the 
sound  of  his  voice. ''  But  it  seems  to  us  that  this  is 
just  what  Mr.  Griffin  has  succeeded  in  doing,  and 
this  is  our  chief  criticism  of  his  paper.  He  seems 
to  have  no  realizing  sense  of  Macdonald  as  a  human 
being,  but  treats  him  as  he  would  one  of  the  ancients 
whom  he  has  dragged  forth,  neck  and  crop,  from  the 
musty  records  of  the  forgotten  past. 

Most  of  the  article  is  consumed  in  setting  forth  the 
political  career  of  Macdonald.  He  was  in  politics 
forty-seven  years,  of  which  thirty-two  were  spent  in 
office.  When  he  first  appeared  in  politics  the  princi- 
pal problems  to  be  solved  arose  out  of  the  complica- 
tions caused  by  tlie  conquest.  He  entered  into  these 
heart  and  soul,  and  his  bill  which  abolished  the 
seigneurial  tenures  of  Quebec  has  led  many  to 
believe  that  Sir  John  is  the  only  man  who  could 
have  successfully  grappled  with  the  land  question  in 
Ireland. 

The  point  which  most  impresses  the  reader  of  this 
paper  is  the  consistency  of  Sir  John's  attitude  on  all 
questions  whether  political  or  otlierwise.  He  was 
created  a  Liberal- conservator,  and  this  is  the  key  to 
his  whole  life.  Remembering  this,  one  can  almost 
know  without  reading  what  his  stand  was  on  any 
given  subject. 

To  Great  Britain  and  the  Queen  he  was  loyal  with 
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something  of  that  fine  chivalry  within  him  which 
was  so  characteristic  of  the  attitude  of  early-day 
countries  to  their  monarchs ;  but  this  feeling  never 
degenerated  into  blind  servility;  when  Canada's 
rights  seemed  infringed  upon  he  could  stand  as 
rigidly  unyielding  to  the  mother-country  as  could 
any  Radical.  The  fisheries  and  trade  questions 
brought  him  at  times  into  violent  controversy  with 
the  United  States,  but  he  was  in  no  sense  hostile  to 
that  government.  In  religion  he  was  thoroughly 
orthodox,  holding  steadfast  to  the  old  tried  views, 
aiming  after  no  novelties,  impatient  of  all  scientific 
explanations  of  man*s  origin  and  destiny.  This 
habit  of  mind  was  largely  instrumental  in  attracting 
to  himself  the  clergy.  Even  his  literary  tastes  were 
those  of  the  conservative.  He  loved  the  eighteenth- 
century  literature,  those  rare,  moderate  books.  As 
an  orator  he  was  logically  persuasive,  never  domi- 
nating his  audience  by  swift  eloquence. 


COUNT    VON    MOLTKE. 
By  Lord  Wolseley. 

Lord  Wolseley  concludes  his  interesting  essay 
upon  Count  von  Moltke  in  the  United  Service  Mes- 
senger for  October.     He  says  :— 

"Von  Moltke's  grave  face  was  a  curious  study. 
There  was  not  a  hair  upon  it,  and  its  wrinkles 
seemed,  indeed,  too  deep  and  close  together  to  ad- 
mit of  beard  or  whisker  growing  there.  A  self- 
contained  man,  with  a  heart  full  of  sentiment  and 
of  chivalry !  Deeply  imbued  with  religious  feeling 
and  a  childlike  faith  in  his  Maker,  he  believed  that 
God  daily  interposed  in  the  affairs  of  those  who 
prayed  for  help.  Neat  in  his  dress,  and  proud  of 
the  uniform  he  was  privileged  to  wear,  he  yet  hated 
the  feathers  and  even  the  small  amount  of  gaudy 
glitter  which  relieves  the  plainness  of  the  simple 
and  inexpensive  Prussian  full  dress.  He  is  said 
never  to  have  niade  a  personal  enemy.  If  this  be 
true,  it  is  indeed  most  extraordinary,  coDHidering 
the  number  of  fools  and  small-minded  men  in  and 
out  of  office  a  general  in  his  position  has  to  deal 
with. 

"In  this  respect  I  believe  Moltke's  character  to  be 
imique.  How  would  Wellington  have  liked  the 
Prince  Regent  to  have  commanded  at  Waterloo, 
while  he  hid  himself  in  the  background,  and  played 
the  rdle  of  Moltke  at  Sedan?  How  would  even  our 
great  national  hero  Nelson  have  relished  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  as  Lord  High  Admiral 
at  either  the  Nile  or  Trafalgar? 

"Those  who  know  poor,  weak,  jealous  humanity 
most,  will  best  realize  the  dangers  inherent  in  this 
Prussian  system  of  command.  But,  above  all  things, 
they  will  not  fail  to  admire  the  unselfish  loyalty 
with  which  Moltke  served  his  king,  and  the  disin- 
terested patriotism  with  which  he  served  his  coun- 
try. It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  history  a  more 
remarkable  example  of  those  noble  qualities — quali- 
ties which  go  far  to  redeem  humanity  from  con- 
tempt—than Moltke  displayed,  when,  in  deference  to 


the  military  constitution  of  Prussia,  he  cheerfully  ac 
cepted  the  second  position  in  that  great  and  splendJ<\ 
army  which  won  for  aU  Germans  t|ie  unification  of 
their  Fatherland.  Abroad  he  was  known  as  the 
greatest  strategist,  the  ablest  soldier  of  his  epoch. 
At  home,  revered  wherever  the  German  tongue  is 
spoken,  he  is  still  known  as  the  great  Chief  of  the 
Staff  to  the  Prussian  monarch.  Had  he  served  any 
other  nation,  his  epitaph  would  have  described  him 
as  the  conqueror  of  Denmark,  of  Austria,  and  of 
France.  But  in  his  own  country  he  will  be  simply 
remembered  forever,  and  he  was  content  to  be  so 
remembered,  with  deep  feelings  of  pride  and  affec- 
tion, as  the  loyal  patriot,  the  great  soldier,  and  the 
faithful  servant  of  his  king.  What  fame  could  the 
good  man  wish  for  more?" 

Speaking  of  the  lessons  which  Moltke's  career 
teaches  to  the  generals  of  our  present  time,  Lord 
Wolseley  says : — 

"To  excel,  the  general  must  be  ahead  of  his  ad- 
versary in  tactical  knowledge,  and  in  tlie  application 
of  modem  inventions  to  tactics ;  and  those  he  com- 
mands, the  rank  and  file,  as  well  as  the  officers, 
must  be  well  trained  in  the  new  system  of  tactics 
he  has  thus  elaborated  to  meet  this  new  condition 
of  things.  He  must  train  his  army,  and  prepare  it 
tactically  for  a  warfare  to  bp  waged  with  high  ex- 
plosives and  magazine  arms,  and  in  which  balloons, 
the  electric  light,  and  cycles  are  made  use  of.  Masses 
of  cavalry,  supported  by  large  bodies  of  mounted 
infantry  will  be  in  action,  and  heavily  engaged  for 
days,  perhaps  for  a  week  or  fortnight,  before  the 
main  body  of  the  army  can  reach  the  front.  Of  the 
two  contending  forces,  that  which  has  been  best 
practised  at  such  work  and  in  night  manoeuvres, 
all  other  things  being  equal,  will  most  surely  win." 


"HOW    I    WOULD    FEDERATE   THE  EMPIRE." 
Views  of  m  Cmnmdiao  PoHticimn. 

Sir  Charles  Tupper,  the  High  Commissioner  of 
Canada,  is  not  deficient  in  boldness.  He  was  away 
from  England  when  Lord  Salisbury  challenged  the 
Imperial  Federation  League  to  explain  how  they 
would  federate  the  Empire.  On  his  return,  finding 
the  challenge  still  unanswered.  Sir  Charles  Tupper 
has  picked  it  up,  and  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for 
October  he  tells  us  his  little  scheme.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  it  is  simplicity  itself. 

I.— THE  COLONISTS  IN  EVERY  CABINET. 

It  consists  of  two  articles,  and  two  articles  only. 
The  first  is  that  every  Imperial  Cabinet  should  con- 
tain as  Cabinet  Ministers  three  colonials,  represent- 
ing Australia,  Africa,  and  Canada.  This  is  what  he 
says  in  defence  of  this  scheme : — 

"  I  would  suggest  that  the  representatives  of  those 
three  great  .British  communities  here  in  London 
should  be  leading  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
day  of  the  country  they  represent,  going  out  of 
office  when  their  government  is  changed.  In  that 
way  they  would  always  represent  the  country,  and 
necessarily   the   views  of   the  party   in  power  in 
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Canada,  in  Australasia,  and  in  South  Africa.  That 
would  involve  no  constitutional  change ;  it  would 
simply  require  that  whoever  represented  those  do- 
minions in  London  should  have  a  seat  in  their  own 
parliament,  and  be  a  member  of  the  administration. 
It  requires  no  material  alteration  in  the  constitution 
of  this  coimtry,  and  it  would  be  found  entirely 
practicable  to  provide  that  when  a  member  of  the 
cabinet  of  Australasia,  of  South  Africa,  or  of  Canada 
represented  it  in  London,  he  should  ex  officio  be 
sworn  member  of  the  Privy  CJouncil  in  England, 
and  practically  become  a  Cabinet  Minister  here,  or 
at  any  rate  should  be  in  a  position  to  be  called  upon 
to  meet  the  Cabinet  on  every  question  of  foreign 
policy. " 

MB.    RHODES,  SIR  C.  TUPPER,    AND  AN  AUSTRALIAN. 

That  is  his  first  idea.  In  support  of  this  a  great 
deal  might  be  said.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  in- 
ternal necessities  of  the  Liberal  party,  call  more 
urgently  for  the  reinforcement  of  the  Cabinet  by  the 
colonists  than  any  argument  as  to  the  need  of  Im- 
perial federation.  If  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  he  con- 
stitutes his  next  Cabinet,  does  not  include  in  it  a 
Canadian  like  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes, 
and  the  best  Australian  he  can  lay  his  hands  on,  he 
will  throw  away  a  great  chance  and  deprive  himself 
of  the  enormous  advantage  in  dealing  with  Home 
Rule,  of  the  help  of  advisers  who  have  grown  up  in 
considering  the  problems  involved  in  any  Home 
Rule  Bill. 

n.— A  FIVE  SHILLINGS  DUTY  ON  CX)RN. 

The  second  proposal  which  Sir  Charles  makes  is 
that  of  a  five-shilling  com  duty  on  all  breadstuffs 
imported  into  the  British  Empire  from  outside.  He 
thinks  that  that  will  be  sufficient,  and  as  experience 
has  proved  that  it  takes  a  rise  of  ten  shillings  a 
quarter  to  add  a  halfpenny  to  a  four- pound  loaf,  he 
thinks  the  change  might  be  carried  out  with  very 
little  opposition. 

NO  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  NAVY. 

• 

Sir  Charles  puts  his  foot  down  definitely  upon  any 
proposal  for  direct  contribution  from  the  colonies  to 
the  army  and  navy.     He  says : — 

"  Instead  of  adding  to  its  defence,  the  strength  of 
a  colony  would  be  impaired  by  taking  away  the 
means  which  it  requires  for  its  development  and  for 
increasing  its  defensive  power,  if  it  were  asked  for 
a  contribution  to  the  army  and  navy.  Any  such 
contribution  would  be  utterly  insignificant  in  its 
value  compared  with  what  is  now  being  accom- 
plished. " 

This  may  be,  but  Sir  Charles  Tupper  will  probably 
find  out  that  before  he  goes  very  far  in  his  proposal 
for  establishing  a  differential  duty,  that  the  only 
method  by  which  he  could  obtain  the  acceptance  of 
such  a  proposal  is  by  making  the  new  tax  a  navy 
toll,  and  levying  it  impartially,  in  tlie  colonies  and 
at  home,  on  all  goods  entering  the  empire  from 
countries  which  did  not  directly  contribute  to  the 
imperial  navy. 


CARLYLE*S    POLITICS. 

Edwin  C.  Martin  in  an  article  in  Scribner*8  bewails 
the  fatality  which  leads  almost  all  beginners  in  the 
study  of  Carlyle  to  lay  their  hands  on  some  one  of 
the  five  or  six  articles  wherein  he  is  at  his  worst, 
those  baffling,  incomprehensible  political  articles. 
"The  foremost  difficulty  in  the  political  pieces  is 
the  scant  courtesy  they  seem  to  pay  to  all  of  our 
preconceptions."  Another  difficulty  is  Carlyle 's 
scorn  of  all  calmly  logical  exegesis  of  his  views.  If 
we  wish  to  know  what  he  really  thinks  on  any  sub- 
ject we  must  carefully  piece  together  sayings 
dropped  in  many  different  places;  and  even  then 
much  is  left  to  our  powers  of  inference.  Further- 
more, no  man  is  competent  to  pass  judgment  in 
Carlyle 's  opinions  unless  he  himself  is  possessed  of 
a  saving  sense  of  humor.  Much  that  Carlyle  said 
was  whimsical  exaggeration  which  was  never  in- 
tended to  be  accepted  as  a  mathematical  formula. 

HIS  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Carlyle  professed  to  hold  the  new  science  of  Polit- 
ical Economy  in  contempt,  and  this  fact  has  troubled 
many  who  would  be  glad  to  admire  him.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  science  was  very  new 
when  he  was  writing  about  it,  and  that  it  had  not 
been  developed  into  the  excellent  system  which  we 
now  know  by  that  name.  Recent  study  has  human- 
ized  it,  and  it  was  just  because  of  the  inhuman 
features  of  it  that  Carlyle  despised  it.  He  was 
wrong  in  supposing  that  the  doctrine  of  laissez  faire 
was  the  strict  dogma  of  the  economist ;  and  yet  his 
mistake  was  a  natural  one  for  this  cry  was  dread- 
fully prevalent  in  his  time.  Tliis  was  what  he 
contended  against,  the  easy-going,  selfish,  let-alone 
doctrine  which  left  men  to  perish  while  in  the  name 
of  science  all  aid  was  denied  them. 

DEMOCRACY  AND  ARISTOCRACY. 

He  was  not  always  the  rank  enemy  of  democracy ; 
as  a  young  man  he  even  seemed  to  place  some  hope 
in  it,  but  as  he  grew  older  he  lost  faith  in  it.  Not 
so  much  did  he  lose  faith  in  democracy  itself  as  in 
the  men  on  whom  fell  the  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment, the  representatives  of  the  people ;  he  feared 
that  they  would  be  subservient  to  the  will  of  the 
populace. 

We  altogether  misimderstand  his  praise  of  kings 
and  kingly  men  if  we  suppose  by  this  that  he  favored 
aristocracy  as  it  exists  at  present.  His  "strong 
man  "  was  not  the  chance  offspring  of  some  titled 
lord,  but  was  a  man  divinely  fitted  and  appointed 
to  lead  and  rule. 

mS  RELATIONS  TO  BETHAMISM. 

We  cannot  understand  the  real  spirit  of  Carlyle 's 
political  thought  until  we  consider  the  infiuence 
which  Bentham  had  upon  him. 

**  To  Bentham  the  web  of  human  motives,  so  mul- 
tiplex and  mysterious  in  the  common  regard,  was 
the  simplest  of  textures ;  through  it  all  there  ran 
really  but  one ;  desire  of  pleasure  or  dislike  of  pain. " 

Carlyle' 8   whole    tenor    of    mind   was   radically 
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antagonistic  to  this.  "After  all  our  science  and 
sciences,  the  world  was  still  a  miracle ;  wonderful, 
inscrutable,  magical.  *'  It  was  not  to  be  explained 
by  any  simple  formula  of  probabilities,  but  must  be 
accepted  as  an  insoluble  mystery. 


ENGLISH   ROYALTY. 

**  The  f etichism  of  loyalty  to  a  sovereign  or  to  a 
royal  family  is  no  more.  The  right  divine  of  kings 
to  rule  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  fuss  and  feathers 
of  a  court,  that  once  inspired  reverential  awe,  are 
anachronisms  that  have  outlived  their  time,  and 
are  viewed  with  contemptuous  curiosity  by  all  ex- 
cept professional  courtiers  and  the  silliest  of  the 
silly."  In  this  irreverent  spirit  does  Mr.  Henry 
Labouchere,  Radical  member  of  the  British  House  of 
Ck>mmons,  approach  his  subject  *" English  Royalty," 
in  the  Forum  for  October.  He  makes  no  attempt  to 
explain  away  the  theoretical  absurdity  in  English 
monarchy  of  a  ruling  sovereign  who  does  not  govern, 
but  accepts  the  condition.  Monarchy  in  the  "  petered 
out"  form  in  which  it  exists  in  England  is  tolerated, 
he  observes,  partly  because  the  English  dislike 
^change  in  the  abstract,"  and  partly  because  the 
system  of  which  the  Queen  is  the  figure-head  has 
certain  ** practical  advantages."  It  is  not  clear  in 
Mr.  Labouchere's  mind,  however,  just  what  these 
practical  advantages  are.  They  seem  to  centre  in 
the  method  which  the  monarchical  system  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  the  prime  minister  by  the 
sovereign,  and  yet  the  Queen  has  no  choice  but 
that  of  naming  whomsoever  the  majority  in  the 
House  of  Conunons  may  demand.  When  a  prime 
minister  is  appointed,  says  Mr.  lAbouchere,  *^it  is 
officially  announced  that  the  sovereign  has  been 
'  pleased  to  appoint ' :  whereas  it  most  frequently 
happens  that  the  monarch  never  did  a  thing  more 
personally  displeasing." 

The  social  advantages  of  monarchy — advantages 
upon  which  Mr.  Walter  Bagehot  lays  much  stress  in 
his  work  on  the  English  constitution — have  been, 
in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Labourchere,  grossly  exag- 
gerated. Indeed  it  is  doubtful,  he  holds,  whether 
they  exist. 

CX)ST  OP  ROYALTY. 

A  strong  point  is  made  in  the  article  of  the  cost 
of  royalty.  It  is  estimated  that  royalty  in  England 
costs,  all  told,  about  five  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 
Besides  the  Queen's  civil  list  large  yearly  sums  are 
voted  for  the  support  of  the  Queen's  sons  and 
daughters  and  for  the  maintenance  of  palaces  oc- 
cupied by  the  royal  family.  Mr.  Labouchere  thinks 
it  probable  that  before  long  there  will  be  a  general 
overhauling  of  the  salaries  of  officials,  especially  of 
those  holding  sinecure  positions.  The  civil  list  and 
its  contingent  arrangements  will  not  be  touched 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria ;  "*  but  if,  on  the 
demise  of  the  Queen,  a  Tory  majority  seeks  to  per- 
petuate tliis  state  of  things,  royalty  will  receive  a 
rude  shock."  Monarchy  itself,  he  believes,  is  rea- 
ttonably  safe  in  England,  for  a  time  at  least,  so  long 


as  the  ruling  sovereign  behaves  himself.     A  monardi 
openly  immoral,  he  adds,  would  not  be  tolerated. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  TO  BE  ABOLISHED. 

"The  British  Elmpire  is  made  up  of  the  parent 
state  and  of  a  number  of  colonies,  most  of  which 
are  practically  independent  of  the  mother  country. 
The  tie  that  unites  all  these  component  parts  is  very 
slight ;  it  is  little  more  than  that  all  are  nominal 
subjects  of  the  same  sovereign.  It  is  an  abstrac* 
tion,  but  a  useful  abstraction,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  it  could  be  replaced  with  advantage,  al- 
though, like  most  other  human  institutions  it  has 
its  disadvantages.  The  monarchy  is  consequently 
accepted  by  the  vast  majority  of  Englishmen  with- 
out any  strong  enthusiasm  for  it,  but  without  any 
desire  to  put  an  end  to  it.  The  onward  march  of 
democracy  will  sweep  away  the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  Established  Church ;  it  will  concentrate  power, 
even  more  than  is  now  the  case  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  while,  by  the  payment  of  the  memben 
of  that  House,  it  will  convert  it  from  an  assembly 
of  plutocrats  into  one  more  directly  in  harmony 
with  the  people. " 

HOW  MONARCHY  IS  REGARDED  IN  ENGLAND. 

"But  the  monarchy  is  likely  to  survive  these 
changes.  Its  abolition  is  not  within  the  area  of 
practical  politics,  nor  will  it  be  so  long  as  those 
who  have  at  heart  its  continuance  are  wise  in  their 
generation.  The  monarchy  has  devoted  adherents 
among  the  upper  classes  on  account  of  its  social 
aspects ;  the  middle  classes  like  it  because  they  have 
a  notion  that  it  is  respectable ;  the  artisans  and  the 
agricultural  laborers  have  grievances  that  touch 
them  more  closely,  and  a  change  from  a  monarchy 
to  a  republic  would  not  so  directly  benefit  them  as 
the  removal  of  their  grievances. " 


FREDERICK  DOUGLASS  ON  THE   RECENT  HAYTIAN 

NEGOTIATIONS. 

Ex-Minister  Frederick  Douglass  contributes  to  the 
North  American  "Review  for  October  a  second  instal- 
ment of  the  inside  history  of  the  negotiations  with 
Hayti  for  the  Mdle  St  Nicolas. 

NOT  MY  FAULT. 

Mr.  Douglass  explains  that  the  application  made  to 
the  Haytian  government  for  a  naval  station  at  the 
Mdle  bore  the  signature  of  Admiral  Gherardi  alone : 
that  he  liad  nothing  to  do  with  its  preparation,  and 
that  he  was  not  even  asked  to  sign  it.  Mr.  Firmin, 
the  Haytian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  refused 
to  consider  the  application,  it  is  shown,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  admiral's  letters  of  instruction  were 
not  considered  sufiicient.  Negotiations  were  thus 
brought  to  a  halt.  Application  was  made  to  the 
government  at  Washington  for  a  new  letter  of  cre- 
dence, and  after  a  delay  of  two  months  it  was  re- 
ceived. The  new  letter  of  credence  differed  in  two 
respects  from  the  one  rejected,  in  that  it  chaiged 
Mr.  Douglass,  equally  with  Admiral  Qherardi,  with 
the  duty  of  negotiation,  and  was  "an  application  t<x 
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a  naval  station  pure  and  simple,  without  limitations 
and  without  conditions. " 

A  DIFFERENCE  OF  OPINION. 

Before  the  letter  was  presented  a  controversy  arose 
between  Mr.  Douglass  and  Admiral  Gherardi,  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  new  negotiations  should  be  begun 
under  the  new  commission,  separate  and  entirely 
apart  from  all  that  had  been  attempted  under  the 
instructions  of  the  old.  Mr.  Douglass  took  the 
X>osition  that  they  should  proceed  according  to  the  in-  • 
^truction  contained  in  the  new  letter,  ignoring  pre- 
vious attempts.  Admiral  Gherardi,  on  the  other  hand, 
insisted  that  the  second  letter  did  not  exclude  the 
•conditions  of  the  old  but  merely  supplemented  them. 
It  was  decided  to  conduct  negotiations  on  the  basis 
-of  both  letters.  **  Under  the  foiTner  letter  of  instruc- 
tions,** says  Mr. Douglass,  "our  terms  were  precise 
and  explicit ;  under  the  latter  we  were  left  largely  to 
•our  own  discretion  ;  we  were  simply  to  secure  from 
the  government  of  Hayti  a  lease  of  the  Mdle  St. 
Nicolas  for  a  naval  station." 

THE  LEASE  REFUSED. 

"  The  result  is  known  "  he  continues ;  "  Hayti  re- 
fused to  grant  the  lease,  and  alleged  that  to  do  so  was 
impossible  under  the  hard  terms  imposed  in  the  pre- 
vious letter  of  instructions.  I  do  not  know  that  our 
government  would  have  accepted  a  naval  station 
from  Hayti  upon  any  other  or  less  stringent  terms 
or  conditions  than  those  exacted  in  our  first  letter 
of  instructions ;  but  I  do  know  that  the  main  grounds 
alleged  by  Hayti  for  its  refusal  were  the  conditions 
set  forth  in  this  first  letter  of  instructions,  one  of 
which  is  expressed  as  follows :  '  That  so  long  as  the 
United  States  may  be  the  lessee  of  the  M61e  St. 
Nicolas,  the  government  of  Hayti  will  not  lease  or 
othewise  dispose  of  any  port  or  harbor  or  other  ter- 
ritory in  its  dominions,  or  grant  any  special  priv- 
ileges or  rights  of  use  therein,  to  any  other  power, 
state,  or  government.  This  was  not  only  a  com- 
prehensive limitation  of  the  power  of  Hayti  over  her 
own  territory,  but  a  denial  to  all  others  of  that 
which  we  claimed  for  ourselves. '" 

THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  FAILURE. 

Mr.  Douglass  does  not,  however,  regard  the  failure 
to  secure  the  Mole  as  attributable  to  any  one  cause. 
A  chief  cause  was  the  "deeply  rooted  and  easily 
excited  prejudices  and  traditions "  of  the  Haytian 
people,  against  which  the  government  had  not  the 
courage  to  take  a  stand.  The  tone  of  the  New  York 
press,  which  "  more  than  hinted  that,  once  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Mole,  the  United  States  would  control 
the  destiny  of  Hayti, "  is  given  as  a  second  cause. 
Then  again  the  presence  of  a  squadron  of  our  war 
ships  did  not  have  the  efifect  of  inspiring  the  people 
of  Hayti  with  a  friendly  feeling  toward  the  project. 

**  On  the  theory  that  I  was  the  cause  of  the  failure, " 
says  Mr.  Douglass  in  conclusion  of  his  defence,  "  we 
must  assume  that  Hayti  was  willing  to  grant  the 
Mdle ;  that  the  timidity  of  the  Haytian  government 
was  all  right,  that  the  American  prejudice  was  all 


right ;  that  the  seven  ships  of  war  in  the  harbor  of 
Port  au  Prince  were  all  right ;  that  Rear  Admiral 
Gherardi  was  all  right,  and  that  I  alone  was  all 
wrong;  and,  moreover,  that  but  for  me  the  Mdle 
St.  Nicolas,  like  an  over-ripe  apple  shaken  by  the 
wind,  would  have  dropped  softly  into  our  national 
basket. " 


POLITICAL  POSSIBILITIES. 

Under  "Straws, "  in  the  North  American  Review  for 
October,  Col.  Henry  Watterson  indulges  in  a  little 
playful  speculation  as  to  possible  turns  in  American 
political  affairs. 

POSSIBLE  CANDIDATES. 

"Suppose,"  he  says,  "Grovemor  Campbell  is  re- 
elected in  Ohio  and  it  is  indicated  clearly  that  un- 
der his  leadership  Ohio  can  be  relied  on  in  1892  by 
the  Democrats,  is  there  not  good  reason  to  believe 
that  he  would  enter  the  next  Democratic  National 
Convention  with  an  almost  irresistible  prestige? 
Suppose  Governor  Boies  is  re-elected  in  Iowa  by  a 
good  majority,  and  Governor  Campbell  is  defeated 
in  Ohio;  would  not  tliat  make  Governor  Boies  a 
formidable  candidate?  Suppose  the  Republicans 
should  carry  New  York  in  the  coming  fall  election, 
what  effect  would  this  have  upon  the  Cleveland  and 
Hill  factions  in  the  Empire  State?  Suppose  none  of 
these  things  happen,  but  that  New  York  comes  to 
the  next  national  convention  either  divided  in  her 
choice  or  opposing  outright  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Cleveland :  would  that  not  force  the  party  to  quit 
New  York  altogether  and  to  seek  a  candidate  else- 
where, and — in  this  event — where?  Mr.  Gorman  and 
Mr.  Carlisle  live  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  line ;  and 
Mr.  Morrison  lacks  the  united  support  of  Illinois. 
General  Palmer  has  passed  the  age  of  promotion  to 
party  leadership.  Of  course  Governor  Pattison  is 
possible,  particularly  if  Pennsylvania  goes  Demo- 
cratic in  the  fall  elections,  while  others,  of  whom 
we  yet  know  nothing,  may  be  *hid  in  the  bushes. '" 

CEASE  YOUR  QUARRELLING. 

In  a  word,  the  political  situation  as  Col.  Watterson 
views  it  is  resolved,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  Demo- 
crats, into  this :  that  outside  the  State  of  New  York 
they  are  in  a  complete  fog  for  a  candidate,  while 
in  the  State  "  the  contention  for  ascendency  between 
rival  leaders  has  lashed  the  element?  into  a  gale  of 
the  most  threatening  description. "  For  permitting 
a  slight  personal  difference  to  develop  into  strong 
political  factions,  the  ex -president  and  the  governor 
are  roundly  scolded,  and  it  is  incidentally  suggested 
that  the  Democratic  party  at  large  is  growing  very 
tired  of  New  Yoipk  turbulency,  and  that  "  it  only 
wants  a  good  pretext  and  some  one  to  head  it,  to 
throw  off  the  dominion  of  the  Empire  State  once 
for  all. " 

Mr.  Watterson  regards  the  silver  question  as  sub- 
ordinate to  that  of  the  tariff.  If  the  skies  should 
rain  silver  "  it  would,  under  our  imequal  tariff  sys- 
tem, soon  find  its  way  back  to  the  present  custodians 
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of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  leaving  the  tax -ridden 
farmer  as  poor  as  ever.''  In  his  estimation  the 
Democratic  party  will  be  defeated  if  it  relegates  to 
second  place  the  question  of  tariff  reform,  and,  more 
than  that,  will  deserve  it.  He  does  not  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  Democratic  party  will,  longer  than  tem- 
porarily, take  this  course. 

A    PROPOSED   PLAN    FOR  A   NATIONAL    BANKING 

SYSTEM. 

In  the  October  Forum,  Congressman  M.  D.  Harter, 
of  Ohio,  proposes  a  plan  for  a  permanent  banking 
system,  which  at  least  works  well  on  paper.  His 
plan,  in  a  word,  is  a  modification,  or  rather  an  en- 
largement of  our  present  national-bank  system.  It 
is  proposed  that  the  list  of  bonds  acceptable  as  se- 
curity for  circulating  notes  shall  be  extended  to  in- 
clude state,  county,  city,  and  railroad  bonds,  sub- 
ject to  certain  strict  regulations  regarding  the  regis- 
try and  character  of  the  bonds,  as  for  instance,  "  No 
state  bond  representing  a  per  capita  debt  of  over  two 
dollars  for  each  of  its  citizens,  no  county  bond  rep- 
resenting a  per  capita  debt  of  over  four  dollars,  and 
no  city  bond  representing  a  per  capita  debt  of  over 
eight  dollars,  shall  be  accepted  as  security  for  bank- 
notes. ^  Bonds  deposited  by  railroad  companies  must 
be  secured  by  mortgage,  and  the  issue  of  false  state- 
ments of  the  earnings  or  expenses  is  to  be  made  pun- 
ishable by  law. 

Five  other  rules  are  laid  down  by  Mr.  Harter  as 
necessary  to  the  successful  working  of  his  proposed 
plan. 

*"  1.  In  lieu  of  all  other  United  States  taxes,  each 
bank  shall  pay  in  the  usual  manner  a  semi-annual 
tax  of  one  per  cent,  upon  the  average  amount  of  its 
notes  in  circulation.  2.  The  present  United  States 
tax  upon  circulating  notes  of  state  banks  shall  cease, 
provided  such  notes  are  secured  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  national  bank-notes,  by  bonds  de- 
posited with  the  auditor  or  treasurer  of  the  State ; 
and  provided,  also,  tliat  the  State  in  which  said  bank 
is  located  shall  guarantee  the  payment  of  its  circu- 
lating notes.  State  banks  shall  pay  tlie  same  taxes 
as  their  notes,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  national 
banks.  8.  The  amount  of  the  notes  issued  by  any 
state  bank  shall  be  under  tlie  control  of  the  State  in 
which  it  is  located,  and  nothing  in  this  law  shall 
restrict  the  circulating  notes  of  any  state  bank  to 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  capital  paid  in  ;  but  no  bank 
shall  issue  notes  in  excess  of  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
par  value  of  the  bonds  deposited  by  it  to  seciu'e  the 
payment  of  said  notes.  4.  State  banks  shall  not  be 
compelled  to  redeem  their  notes  anywhere  but  at 
their  own  counters.  5.  All  state  bank-notes,  redeem- 
able in  United  States  legal  tender,  coin,  or  notes. " 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  proposed  system 
are,  that  it  provides  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  pres- 
ent banking  syHtem.  which,  through  the  payment  of 
the  national  debt  is  threatened  with  extinction  ;  sup- 
plies a  method  by  which  the  home  circulating  me- 
dium can  be  increased  without  danger  of  driving 
gold,  for  instance,  out  of  the  country,  and  furnishes 


a  currency  which  is  safe  and  stable.  The  system,  it 
is  further  held,  will  not  be  costly  and  burdensome  to 
the  government,  but  on  the  contrary  will,  through 
the  tax  which  it  imposes  upon  the  banks  for  t^ 
privilege  of  issuing  notes,  pour  a  large  revenue  into 
the  public  treasury.  Mr.  Harter  is  of  the  opinion 
"  that,  had  the  security  it  provides  been  for  twenty- 
five  years  the  sole  and  only  basis  for  the  national 
banknote  circulation  of  the  United  States,  neither 
the  nation  nor  the  note- holder  would  have  lost  a 
penny  in  the  entire  quarter  of  a  century,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  fear  that,  if  the  plan  should  become 
law,  any  such  loss  would  occur  within  the  next 
century. " 

MUNICIPAL  MISGOVERNMENT  AND  THE  REMEDY. 

President  Charles  W.  Eliot  writes  a  paper  for  the 
Forum  in  which  he  considers  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  American  cities  and  the  abuses  thereof. 

IGNORANCE  THE  ROOT  OF  THE  TROUBLE. 

The  picture  which  he  presents  is  a  dark  one,  and 
a  comparison  of  the  condition  of  American  cities 
with  foreign  cities  would  seem  to  make  a  bad  case 
for  our  democratic  government.  But  President 
Eliot  does  not  ascribe  these  conditions  so  much  to 
the  depravity  of  the  voters  and  their  representatives 
as  to  the  prevailing  ignorance  concerning  the  most 
important  topics  to  be  grappled  with. 

THE  "  NOVELTIES  "  OP  MUNICIPAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  country's  existence 
mimicipal  problems  were  comparatively  simple. 
Honest  men  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  good  judg- 
ment were  able  to  understand  and  administer  to  the 
needs  of  a  town.  But  the  rapidly  growing  cities 
and  the  application  of  scientific  knowledge  to  the 
city  affairs  have  made  it  necessary  that  our  ofiicials 
shall  be  possessed  of  something  more  than  common 
sense. 

At  the  very  threshold  of  the  matter  we  find  the 
subject  of  taxation,  a  subject  but  illy  imderstood  by 
the  mass  of  men.  Forms  of  property  have  changed. 
"The  old  theory  of  taxation  was,  that  every  man 
should  be  assessed  at  his  home  on  all  his  property. 
It  was  all  there  or  it  returned  thither  periodically, 
like  his  ox-cart  or  his  vessel. "  But  now  a  man's 
property  is  often  in  the  form  of  stocks  and  bonds,  a 
sort  of  property  which  has  "been  almost  entirely 
created  within  thirty  years. "  ^  Legislators,  assessors, 
and  voters  have  been  quite  imable  to  grasp  the  new 
situation  so  suddenly  created. " 

The  management  of  the  water-supply ;  care  of 
highways ;  control  of  companies  which  sell  light, 
heat,  power,  transportation,  and  telegraphic  or  tele- 
phonic communication,  — all  these  questions  present 
complexities  which  are  absolutely  insoluble  save  in 
the  light  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  natural 
and  economic  science. 

"One  would  imagine  a  priori  that  'government 
by  the  people,  for  the  people, '  would  always  have 
been  careful  of  the  people's  health;  but  here  we 
come  upon  one  of  tlie  most  conspicuous  failures  of 
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free  institutions  in  urban  populations.  ^  To  quote 
one  or  two  of  President  Eliot's  facts :  ''In  the  third 
quarter  of  1889,  the  summer  quarter,  Chicago, 
Boston,  and  New  York  had  a  higher  death  rate 
than  Rome,  Milan,  and  Turin,  in  hot  Italy.  **  "*  The 
population  of  New  York  is  about  equal  to  that  of 
Berlin.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1890,  the  deaths  in 
New  York  were  at  the  annual  rate  of  28. 8  persons 
in  every  1000  against  28. 8  in  Berlin. " 

In  the  matter  of  open-air  resorts,  parks,  squares, 
etc. ,  which  are  so  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the 
poor,  our  American  cities  have  been  exceedingly 
remiss. 

THB  BBMBDY. 

For  the  solution  of  all  these  problems  it  b  neces- 
sary that  we  should  have  scientific  experts.  But  to 
obte.in  them  requires  another  reform,  that  of  the 
manner  of  their  appointment  and  their  tenure  of 
ofilce.  The  offices  should  be  non -political  and  the 
tenure  should  continue  so  long  as  the  efficiency  and 
good  conduct  of  the  incumbents  continue.  At 
present,  it  is  impossible  to  secure  worthy  officials, 
because  men  who  would  be  valuable  in  this  capacity 
prefer  employment  with  private  parties  or  corpora- 
tions, in  which  positions  they  know  that  they  are 
secure.' 


RAILWAYS   AND  THE  STATE. 

Mr.  John  Macdonald,  in  the  Economic  Journal  for 
September,  discusses  at  some  length  the  regulation 
of  railway  rates  in  England  and  gives  practical 
effect  to  his  criticisms  by  drafting  the  following 
bill,  which  he  thinks  would  mend  matters : — 

SUOGESTED  HEADS  OF  A  CANAL  AND  TRAFFIC  BILL. 

(a)  Abolition  of  maximum  rates  and  statutory 
classifications  as  useless.  They  give  the  customer 
an  appearance  of  protection  which  they  do  not 
afford  ;  they  require  periodical  revision  if  they  are 
not  to  be  unjust  and  far  removed  from  actual  rates. 

(6)  No  interference,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
rates  which  are  the  result  of  competition.  Rates 
from  A  to  X,  10s.  ;  rates  from  B  to  X,  the  same 
distance,  only  58., there  being  competition  by  sea  or 
otherwise.  The  courts  have  avoided  clearly  saying 
when,  in  such  circtunstances,  there  is  undue  pref- 
erence. When  competition  really  operates  the  ex- 
cuse for  interference  is  gone. 

(c)  No  interference  with  group  rates;  let  alone, 
they  will  be  formed  where  they  are  convenient, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  trades,  and  not 
according  to  the  opinions  of  courts  of  law,  and  they 
may  become  the  germs  of  a  system  of  zone  tariffs. 

(d)  Interference  as  heretofore  with  discrimina- 
tions between  persons  really  in  the  same  circum- 
stances ;  none  when  the  value  and  utility  of  the  ser- 
vices are  different,  even  if  the  cost  of  performing 
them  be  the  same. 

(e)  Interference  when  one  line  of  traffic— for  ex- 
ample, long  distance  traffic — is  carried  at  a  loss, 
which  is  made  good  in  whole  or  part  by  enforcing 


high  rates  on  other  kinds  of  traffic  with  the  effect 
of  unfairly  diminishing  profits. 

(/)  Interference  when  it  is  apparent  that  the 
amount  of  traffic  is  artificially  restricted;  wheo 
experience  as  to  other  parts  of  the  same  railway  or 
in  similar  circumstances  shows  that  the  rates  are 
so  high  as  to  diminish  the  vdume  of  traffic 

ig)  No  change  in  rates  without  reasonable  notice. 
Section  83  (6)  of  the  Act  of  1888  imperfectly  provides 
for  this.  Fourteen  days'  notice  may  be  much  too 
short  for  people  who  give  quotations  and  make  con- 
tracts on  the  faith  of  certain  rates. 

Were  these  changes  made,  all  would  not  be  satis- 
factory ;  the  clash  of  interests  which  renders  a  perfect 
solution  impossible  would  exist.  But  we  should 
have  a  simple  and  intelligible  system.  Attention 
would  not  be  concentrated  exclusively  upon  the  re- 
lations and  interests  of  railway  companies  and  their 
customers.  We  should  thus  be  most  likely  to  retain, 
the  merits  of  the  English  railway  system. 

The  Victorian  Railways. 

The  plan  of  placing  the  state  railways  of  the  Vic- 
torian government  under  the  control  of  a  separate 
board  of  railway  commissioners  has  proven,  it  would 
appear  from  the  following  paragraph  extracted  from 
the  Economic  Review  for  September,  a  failure. 

The  great  fault  of  the  system  is  that,  in  freeing 
the  railways  from  the  control  of  the  government,  it 
freed  them  at  the  same  time  from  all  possibility  of 
control  by  the  public,  and  the  usual  effects  of  irre- 
sponsibility in  a  great  spending  department  of  state 
soon  appeared  again,  and  in  a  much  more  aggravated 
form,  because  the  irresponsibility  was  so  much  more 
complete.  Under  the  old  system  there  always  ex- 
isted some  sort  of  check  in  the  fact  that  a  question 
could  be  asked  in  Parliament  about  anything  that 
seemed  wrong,  and  a  minister  or  even  a  ministry 
might  be  dismissed  in  consequence ;  but  when  a  job 
was  suspected  under  the  new  system,  no  information 
whatever  could  be  obtained,  for  the  commissioners, 
refused  on  principle  to  answer  any  question  put  by 
the  government,  and  private  persons  had  no  means, 
of  bringing  them,  to  book.  Complaints  are  accord- 
ingly rife  of  the  great  and  growing  extravagance  of 
their  management,  of  their  indifference  to  the  public 
convenience,  and  even  of  the  increase  of  the  very- 
evil  the  system  was  devised  to  check ;  for  though 
ill^itimate  political  influence  may  have  been 
stopped,  illegitimate  private  influence  is  said  to  have 
become  more  rampant  than  ever.  Trains  of  a  dozen 
carriages  are  stated  to  be  run  regularly  to  accom- 
modate a  single  traveller,  and  rural  lands  to  have 
been  bought  for  railway  construction  at  £44  an  acre, 
when  £2  an  acre  was  the  ordinary  market  price  for 
it.  How  far  any  of  these  particular  charges  may  be 
correct  we  have  neither  means  nor  interest  to  say, 
but  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  the  Victorian  Rail- 
way Budget  has  shown  a  deficit  for  the  last  year  or 
two,  and  that  public  opinion  is  strongly  aroused  to 
the  conviction  that  direct  government  management, 
with  all  its  faults,  is  nevertheless  better,  because  it 
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is  itself  more  manageable  than  the  management  of 
irresponsible  commissioners.  Hence  the  inx>mised 
Railway  Amendment  Act  Amendment  BiU,  which 
aims  practically  at  subjecting  the  commissioners  to 
the  eflfective  control  of  the  Minister  of  Railways, 
from  which  the  Railways  Amendment  Act  had  ex- 
empted them. 


PUBLIC  MEN  AND  THE  NEWSPAPERS. 

H.  V.  Bo3mton  writes  in  the  Century  on  "  The  Press 
and  Public  Men. "  His  remarks  bear  chiefly  on  the 
relation  of  the  army  of  correspondents  at  Washington 
to  the  class  of  individuals  which  we  call  **  public 
men. "  It  is  not  hard  for  him  to  show  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  by  the  head  of  department  or  the 
legislator  from  a  cordial  understanding  and  codpera* 
tion  with  the  representatives  of  the  great  journals 
throughout  the  country.  What  does  seem  surprising 
is  that  this  advantage  has  been  so  frequently  imap- 
predated  and  disregarded* 

Mr.  Boynton  sees  within  the  last  thirty  years  three 
or  four  clearly  defined  periods,  each  with  its 
own  phase  of  t^e  journalistic  attitude  toward  the 
authorities. 

THB  WAK  PERIOD. 

During  the  war  the  most  intimate  understanding 
existed  between  the  federal  authorities  and  many  of 
the  more  energetic  and  reliable  of  the  war  corre- 
spondents. **It  was  a  time  when  the  condition  ap- 
proached as  nearly  to  universal  concord  as  can  ever 
be  possible  between  the  press  and  public  men. 

^'The  Washington  press  contingent  was  also  a  fly- 
ing force  for  field  services  and  upon  the  occasions  of 
great  battles  in  the  region  about  Washington,  some 
of  the  members  were  always  upon  the  field  in  the 
service  of  their  journals.  The  work  of  many  of  them 
as  war  correspondents  stands  out  as  the  best  and 
most  brilliant  of  careers.  Perhaps  the  most  notable 
case  in  point  was  the  war  correspondent  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Mr.  U.  H.  Painter,  whose 
extraordinary  faculty  of  scenting  coming  battles  and 
approaching  movements,  supplemented  by  his  untir- 
ing energy,  gained  him  the  complete  confidence  of 
Secretary  Stanton,  who  gave  Mr.  Painter's  judge- 
ment and  advice  precedence  over  the  highest  mili- 
tary and  civil  authorities. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  scandals, 
**  Newspaper  Row  was  daily  and  nightly  visited  by 
the  ablest  and  most  prominent  men  in  public  affairs. 
Vice-presidents,  the  heads  of  departments,  heads  of 
bureaus,  the  presiding  officers  of  the  two  houses  of 
Congress,  and  the  strongest  and  most  noted  men  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  House,  in  this  grandest  period 
of  the  Republic's  life  were  frequent  and  welcome 
visitors  in  the  Washington  offices  of  the  leading 
journals  of  the  land. " 

But  with  the  publishing  of  the  Credit  Mobilier 
and  other  scandals,  the  hearts  of  the  newspapers 
were  hardened,  not  to  speak  of  the  hearts  of  the  pol- 
iticians, and  a  long  period  of  estrangement  followed 
in  which  the  press  adopted  an  almost  imiformly 
critical  and  even  bitter  tone  toward  the  legislative 


and  ejLficative  branches  of  the  government.  This 
bad  feeling  reached  its  height  in  the  battle  royal 
which  ensued  on  the  premature  publication  of  the 
Treaty  of  Washington. 

''Upon  this  occasion  the  press' and  the  Senate  first 
joined  issue  in  a  battle  over  the  inviolability  of  the 
executive  session.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
Senate  had  as  good  a  case  as  could  possibly  arise  in 
such  a  controversy,  and  the  press  was  at  a  corre- 
sponding disadvantage,  except  that  the  Departaient 
of  State  desired  to  have  the  text  of  the  treaty  made 
public  in  order  that  the  opinion  of  the  country  upc« 
it  might  be  obtained.  As  the  representative  of  the 
President  in  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty,  this  claim 
of  the  Department  to  a  control  over  its  text  had 
great  weight.  It  was,  in  fact,  this  position  which 
made  possible  the  procurement  of  the  treaty  for  ad- 
vance publication.  But,  as  will  be  remembered, 
the  press  joined  hands  without  regard  to  party,  both 
in  Washington  and  throughout  the  country,  and 
drove  the  Senate,  by  mere*  force  of  bitter  fighting, 
to  abandon  its  case  through  a  formal  vote  of  yeas 
and  na3rB  in  the  presence  of  the  nation.  The  vic- 
tory was  as  if  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  had 
passed  the  venerated  emblems  of  Senatorial  preroga- 
tive into  the  press  gallery  over  his  head.  ^ 

THE  RENEWAL  OF  PEACE. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  tacit  cessation  of 
hostilities ;  both  the  personal  and  party  interests  of 
politicians  suffer  too  plainly  when  they  are  not  in 
touch  with  the  medium  through  which  their  actions 
and  motives  are  presented  to  the  people.  In  Mr. 
Boynton*8  figure,  they  have  come  to  the  mountain. 

*'This  restoration  of  relations  between  Congress 
and  the  press  began  a  few  years  since  with  the  un- 
dertaking of  regular  entertainments  given  frequently 
by  a  club  of  the  leading  correspondents,  at  which, 
in  turn,  the  most  infiuential  men  in  public  life  were 
the  guests.  These  entertainments  have  now  become 
a  prominent  feature  of  the  season  in  the  national 
capital.  The  invitations  of  this  club  to  the  highest 
in  power  and  infiuence  are  seldom  declined.  This 
has  brought  about  social  relations  which  are  of  mu- 
tual benefit  to  each  of  these  influential  parties  in 
public  affairs.  To  be  plain  about  the  situation, 
public  men,  or  rather  those  who  control  among  them, 
are  coming  to  their  senses  again.  ^ 

OUR  NEWSPAPERS  ARE  TRUSTWORTHY. 

**  Sensational "  and  **  inaccurate  "  are  such  hack- 
neyed adjectives  for  newspaper  politics,  that  it  is 
refreshing  to  see  Mr.  Bo3mton  come  out  and  refuse  to 
be  even  apologetic.  With  twenty-five  years*  ex- 
perience in 'the  national  capital  he  finds  joumalists 
**a8  a  class  both  careful  and  conscientious.'*  If 
there  are  **  fake  "  reporters  and  newspapers,  so  also 
are  there  numerous  and  striking  instances  of  the 
highest  discretion  and  honorable  forbearance.  As 
an  example,  Mr.  Boynton  states  that  four  well- 
known  journalists  in  the  United  States  have  been 
in  possession  of  all  the  documents  and  facts  relating 
to  the  secret  negotiations  which  decided  the  Presi- 
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•dential  election  of  *76  in  favor  of  Mr.  Hayes.  **  It 
will  be  seen  that  this  is  a  matter  of  no  ordinary 
moment  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  in  regard  to 
it.  that  the  result  finally  reached  in  Uie  counting  of 
the  electoral  votes  would  surely  have  been  attained 
if  there  had  been  no  electoral  commission,  and  if 
the  much-talked-of  Wormley  Hotel  conference  had 
not  been  held. " 

A  second  striking  instance  of  the  journalistic 
ability  to  maintain  inviolate  the  most  important 
secrets  is  seen  in  the  fight  waged  by  Secretary 
Bristow  against  the  Western  Whiskey  Ring.  The 
^emissaries  of  the  Ring  having  obtained  by  some 
inscrutable  means  the  departmental  cipher,  the 
:govemment  authorities  were  in  a  seriously  unpleas- 
ant position  until  it  was  finally  arranged  that  the 
despatches  were  to  be  sent  and  received  in  the 
arbitrary  ciphers  of  two  journalists,  one  of  whom 
ivas  in  Washington  and  the  other  in  St.  Louis. 
These  two  gentlemen  were  not  to  divulge  the  cipher 
«ven  to  the  Secretary  himself,  and  their  aid  was  all- 
important  in  breaking  up  that  gigantic  organization. 


paratus  which  permits  of  a  good  look-out  being  kepi 
when  the  boat  is  under  water  and  of  distances  being 
accurately  measured. 


A   NEW   SUBMARINE   BOAT. 

La  Marine  Frcmoaise  contains  a  description  of  the 
new  Portugese  submarine  boat  designed  by  Dom 
Pontes  Pereirade  Mello,  which  possesses  features  not 
to  be  found  in  the  boats  hitherto  constructed.  The 
boat  has  a  length  of  72  feet,  a  diameter  of  11  ft 
a  in. ,  and  a  displacement  when  submerged  of  100 
tons.  Power  is  furnished  by  a  motor,  working  from 
accumulators,  which  drives  a  pair  of  screws  and 
gives  a  speed  of  six  knots,  maintainable  for  fourteen 
hours.  The  boat  is  submerged  by  introducing  water 
ballast  into  reservoirs,  and  by  horizontal  propellers, 
its  perfect  stability  under  aU  conditions  being  in- 
sured by  a  special  arrangement.  When  submerged 
direct  conmiunication  is  kept  up  with  the  outer  air 
by  means  of  a  long  hose,  which  admits  40  cubic 
metres  of  air  per  hour,  and  allows  of  the  free  respi- 
ration of  natural  air.  The  dome  is  fiUTiished  with 
an  optical  tube  16^  feet  long,  and  slightly  over 
four  inches  in  diameter,  within  which  a  set  of  mir- 
rors reflect  the  image  of  the  object  to  be  observed 
and  magnify  it  before  meeting  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server. This  apparatus  is  so  arranged  that  it  allows 
of  measurements  being  taken  within  certain  limits, 
with  sufficient  accuracy.  The  armament  consists  of 
four  large  electric  controllable  Nordenf elt  torpedoes, 
capable  of  holding  a  charge  of  from  260  to  580  pounds 
and  having  a  radius  of  action  of  some  4000  yards. 
The  boat  is  intended  exclusively  for  coast  defence, 
and  to  be  anchored  under  water  where,  with  its  ob- 
servation tube,  it  would  have  an  offensive  radius  of 
action  extending  over  4000  yards  in  every  direction. 
The  special  advantages  claimed  for  the  new  boat 
over  all  others  are  its  absolute  stability  even  when 
submerged  in  a  strong  current;  free  respiration, 
without  the  necessity  for  reservoirs  of  compressed 
air,  and  consequent  ability  to  remain  under  water 
for  lengthened  periods,  and  finally  the  optical  ap- 


MR.  MAXIM'S  AIR-SHIP. 

Mr.  Langley's  modest  and  tentative  exposition, 
in  last  month's  Century,  of  the  general  laws  which 
seemed  to  point  to  the  feasibility  of  a ''flying- 
machine,  "  is  followed  up  in  the  October  number  by 
a  much  bolder  treatise  on  **  Aerial  Navigation"  by 
Hiram  S.Maxim.  Mr. Maxim's  experiments  took 
the  same  form  as  those  conducted  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  ;  that  is,  he  revolved  a  long  arm 
carrying  at  its  extremity  a  small  flying-machine 
driven  by  a  screw.  The  essential  feature  of  the 
machine  is,  too,  as  in  Mr.  Langley's.  the ''Aero- 
plane, "  or  broad  flat  section  of  wood  or  metal  which 
will  attain  a  "sailing"  motion  in  the  air  when 
propelled  at  certain  angles  and  speeds.  Suitable 
apparatus  measured  the  push  of  the  screw,  the  num- 
ber of  revolutions,  and  the  amount  of  energy  trans- 
mitted from  the  small  steam-engine  which  gave  the 
screw  its  motion. 

This  experimenter  has  gone  so  far  as  to  work  out 
in  detail  the  most  practicable  and  effective  form  *of 
screw,  of  the  winged  Aeroplane,  and  of  propelling 
force.  He  is  quite  lucid  and  has  no  trouble  in  con- 
vincing the  general  reader  that  "  if  a  machine  with 
its  motor  complete  can  be  made  to  generate  1  horse- 
power for  every  100  pounds,  a  machine  might  be 
made  which  would  successfully  navigate  the  air. 
After  studying  the  question  of  motors  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  after  having  tried  many  experi- 
ments, I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
greatest  amount  of  force  with  the  minimum  amount 
of  weight  can  be  obtained  from  a  high-pressure 
compound  steam-engine  using  steam  at  a  pressure  of 
from  200  to  850  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and 
lately  I  have  constructed  two  such  engines  each 
weighing  800  pounds.  These  engines,  when  work- 
ing under  a  pressure  of  200  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  and  with  a  piston  speed  of  only  400  feet  per 
minute,  develop  in  useful  effect  in  push  of  screws 
over  100  horse-power,  the  push  of  the  screws  col- 
lectively being  over .  1000  pounds.  By  increasing 
the  number  of  turns  and  also  the  steam-pressure,  I 
believe  it  will  be  possible  to  obtain  from  200  to  800 
horse-power  from  the  same  engines  and  with  a 
piston  speed  no  greater  than  850  feet  per  minute 
[the  piston  speed  of  an  express  locomotive  is  about 
1000  feet  per  minute].  These  engines  are  made 
throughout  of  tempered  steel,  and  are  of  great 
strength  and  lightness ;  the  new  feature  about  my 
motors,  however,  is  the  manner  of  generating  steam. 
The  steam-generator  itself,  without  the  casing  about 
it,  weighs  only  850  pounds ;  the  engines,  generator, 
casing,  pumps,  crank,  screw-shaft,  and  screws  weigh 
1800  pounds,  and  the  rest  of  the  machine  as  much 
more.  With  a  supply  of  fuel,  water,  and  three 
men,  the  weight  will  not  be  far  from  5000  pounds. 
As  the  foregoing  experiments  have  shown  that  the 
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load  may  be  fourteen  times  the  push  of  the  screw, 
it  would  appear  that  this  machine  ought  to  carry 
a  burden,  including  its  own  weight,  of  14, 000  poimds, 
thus  leaving  a  margin  of  9000  pounds,  provided 
that  the  steam-pressure  is  maintained  at  200  pounds 
to  the  square  inch.  The  steam -generator  is  self- 
regulating,  has  48,000  brazed  joints,  and  is  heated 
by  45, 000  gas-jets,  gas  being  made  by  a  simple  pro- 
cess of  petroleum."  In  the  construction  of  the 
machine  Mr.  Maxim  has  found  light  steel  rods  pref- 
erable to  aluminum. 

All  the  details  of  steering,  landing,  etc. ,  have  been 
worked  out  to  Mr.  Maxim's  satisfaction,  and  he  con- 
fidently predicts  a  successful  flying-machine  within 
the  next  ten  years.  He  considers  that  the  invention 
will  be  first  used  as  a  terrible  war  machine  to  drop 
masses  of  explosives  on  the  enemy;  ** successful 
machines  of  this  character  would  at  once  make  it 
possible  for  a  nation  possessing  them  to  paralyze 
completely  an  enemy  by  destroying  in  a  few  hoiurs 
the  important  bridges,  armories,  gas  and  water- works, 
railway  stations,  public  buildings,  etc.  ^ 

The  French,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Maxim,  pos- 
sess the  only  appliances  suitable  for  making  the  in- 
vention a  success,  have  ready  in*  waiting  the  word 
aviation,  to  express  the  idea  of  aerial  navigation. 

In  the  Engineering  Magazine  B.  O.  Chanute,  the 
President  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
has  a  most  interesting  paper  entitled  **  Progress  in 
Aerial  Navigation, "  in  which  he  reviews  the  most 
important  attempts  that  are  being  made  or  that  have 
been  made  recently.  One  is  astonished  at  the 
amount  of  work  that  is  being  done  in  this  direction 
by  reputable  and  even  eminent  scientists  too,  not  the 
traditional  "flying-machine"  crank.  The  experi- 
ments of  these  gentlemen,  most  of  whom  are  French- 
men, are  to  be  classified  according  as  they  are  made 
with  balloons  driven  through  the  air — the  aim  of  the 
aeronauts— or  as  the  idea  is  to  travel  by  purely  dy- 
namical means,  in  imitation  of  the  birds,  in  which 
case  the  process  is  called  aviation  and  the  flyers 
aviators.  War  balloons  have  been  constructed 
which  could  be  guided  and  driven  for  short  distances 
in  calm  weather,  but  the  enormous  bulk  required, 
with  the  consequent  awkwardness  and  great  resist- 
ance, seem  to  render  any  considerable  speed  impos- 
sible, and  any  strong  wind  which  arises  will  render 
the  huge  inflated  bag  helpless. 

The  aviators  seem  to  be  nearer  the  problem.  Mr. 
Maxim  is  a  fair  sample  of  this  class  of  experimenters. 
In  France,  M.  Gustave  Trouve  has  a  most  curious 
device  to  save  motor- weight  in  his  machine,  which 
is  constructed  as  nearly  as  possible  after  the  exact 
form  of  a  great  bird.  **  The  bird  consists  of  two 
wings  connected  together  through  a  'Bourdon'  bent 
tube,  such  as  is  used  in  steam  gauges,  the  peculiarity 
of  which  is  that  when  pressure  increases  within  the 
tube,  its  outer  ends  move  apart,  and  return  toward 
each  other  upon  diminished  pressure.  M.Trouv6 
increases  the  efficiency  of  this  action  by  putting  a 
second  tube  within  the  first,  and  he  produces  therein 
a  series  of  alternate  compressions  and  expansions. 


by  exploding  twelve  cartridges  contained  m  a  re- 
volver barrel,  which  communicates  with  the  '  Bour- 
don' tube.  These  explosions  produce  a  series  of 
strokes  of  the  wings,  which  with  tiie  aid  of  a  silk 
sustaining  plane  both  support  and  propel  the  bird  in 
the  air. "  This  bird  only  flies  eighty  yards  at  pres- 
ent, but  greater  things  are  hoped  for  it. 

Among  others,  M.Ader,  a  celebrated  electrician 
of  Paris,  is  conducting  some  very  important  experi- 
ments founded  on  a  long  and  careful  study  of  actual 
bird-flight.  His  machine  has  been  seen  in  the  air 
from  its  starting  place  in  a  private  park  near  Paris, 
where  every  detail  is  kept  secret  from  patriotic  mo- 
tives. The  structure  resembles  a  huge  bat,  and  the 
crew  and  all  motive  appliances  are  concealed  in  the 
body.  

COMPULSORY   AND    RELIGIOUS    EDUCATION. 

Two  articles  appear  in  the  Forum  for  October 
under  the  general  heading  ^  Compulsory  and  Relig- 
ious Education. " 

The  **  Bennett  Lmw  **  Denounced. 

The  first  is  by  Senator  W.  F.  Vilas,  who  explains, 
from  his  point  of  view,  the  nature  of  the  receot 
school  controversy  in  Wisconsin,  which  grew  out  of 
the  passage  of  the  "*  Bennett  Law  "  in  1889.  The  agi- 
tation did  not,  as  it  has  been  generally  supposed, 
pertain  to  publio  education  in  any  form,  Mr.  Vilas 
says,  but  turned  upon  the  right  of  the  State  to 
govern  purely  private  schools  and  to  assume  the 
education  of  children.  The  "'  Bennett  Law''  required 
the  attendance  of  children  upon  schools  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  twelve  weeks  in  the  year,  with  the 
subjoined  proviso  that  "  no  school  shall  be  regarded 
as  a  school  under  this  act,  unless  there  shall  be 
taught  therein,  as  part  of  the  elementary  education 
of  children,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
United  States  history  in  the  English  language.'' 
Mr.  Vilas  regards  this  act  as  aimed  directly  at  pri- 
vate schools.  By  thus  defining  ** school,"  it  practi- 
cally prescribed  the  course  and  subjects  of  instruction 
in  schools  maintained  as  purely  private  establish- 
ments, without  public  cost,  by  parents  who  seek  to 
educate  their  children  after  the  dictates  of  their  own 
conscience,  which  Mr.  Vilas  regards  as  an  interfere 
ence  on  the  part  of  the  State  in  affairs  with  which 
it  has  no  concern. 

It  is  the  principle  introduced  by  the  **  Bennett 
Law"  rather  than  the  law  itself,  against  which 
Senator  Vilas  woulcf  seem  to  protest.  "  If , "  he  says, 
""  public  au^ority  may  prescribe  some  branches  of 
study,  so  may  it  prescribe  others,  or  forbid  any. 
In  short,  by  l^e  same  right,  the  private  school  may 
be  required  to  conform  its  course  of  study  to  the 
public  school,  even  religious  training  be  prescribed, 
and  the  objects  which  parents  seek  in  the  education 
of  their  children  by  private  schools  entirely  defeated. 
Since  also,  the  inquiry  may  be  committed  thus  to 
public  authority,  whether  a  private  school  shall  be 
regarded  as  a  legal  school,  it  follows  that  visitation 
and  inspection  may  be  given  to  appropiate  agents 
or  officers. " 
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•*  Nor, "  continues  Mr.  Vilas,  "  is  the  right  to  sub- 
-stitute  public  for  parental  government  less  plainly- 
implied  by  this  legislation.  That  every  pstrent  may 
be  compelled  to  send  his  children  to  a  school  in 
which  the  public  authority  fixes  the  subjects  and 
mode  of  instruction  for  any  length  of  time,  leaves 
it  to  the  State  to  fix  the  period  and  exhaustively 
direct  the  system  of  education,  implies  power  to 
deny  the  parent  any  share  in  it,  and,  in  necessary 
consequence,  is  but  the  Spartan  doctrine  of  public 
right  to  assume  the  parent's  place  in  moulding  the 
character  and  destiny  of  the  young.  Thus  the  prin- 
ciple asserted  is  no  less  than  one  of  its  advocates 
has  phrased  it:  "The  State  may  even  abolish  the 
relations  between  parent  and  child. '  ^ 

state  Interference   Favored. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Winston  follows  Mr.  Vilas  with  an 
:account  of  **  The  School  Controversy  in  Illinois, "  in 
which  he  maintains  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  provide  moral  and  intellectual  training 
for  its  citizens  and  to  compel  their  attendance  upon 
it.  He  sums  up  his  argument  for  state  control  as 
follows:  "1.  The  State  justly  claims  the  right  to 
insist  that  those  who  are  to  grow  up  into  her  citi- 
zens shall  learn  to  imderstand  and  freely  use  the 
language  of  the  land.  2.  To  this  end  it  may  justly 
claim  such  small  portion  of  the  time  of  the  pupil  as 
may  enable  him  to  acquire  that  knowledge.  8.  The 
amount  of  time  actually  claimed  by  the  laws  now 
in  force  is  very  slight,  rather  less,  in  fact,  than  is 
needed  to  effect  the  end  proposed.  4.  The  claim 
that  there  is  any  interference  with  the  religious 
instruction  in  parochial  schools  is  absolutely 
imtrue;  for  no  man  proposes  to  use,  in  religious 
instruction,  five-sixths  of  the  hours  of  the  school  year ; 
and  the  compulsory  education  laws  of  the  two  States 
referred  to  (Illinois  and  Wisconsin)  have  absolutely 
no  effect  or  bearing  on  at  least  five-sixths  of  the 
time.  5.  £k]ually  untrue  is  the  supposition  that  the 
learning  of  German  or  any  other  language  is  inter- 
fered with;  since  ample  time  remains  for  such 
purposes  untouched  by  any  statute  requirement. 
6.  If  the  State  cannot  do  what  these  laws  require, 
it  can  do  nothing  toward  compulsory  education, 
nothing  to  protect  itself  against'  voters  ignorant  of 
the  official  language. '' 

Finally  Mr.  Winston  says :  **  There  is  no  tyranny  in 
compelling  the  education  of  coming  citizens,  or  in 
requiring  financial  aid  from  all  tax -payers ;  and  the 
public  school,  as  the  State  conceives  it,  is  organized 
to  do  a  different  work  from  that  of  the  parochial 
.schools,  has  no  competition  with  it,  and  no  opposi- 
tion to  it  If  the  parochial  school  will  do  the 
•essential  work  of  the  public  school,  the  latter  claims 
no  further  hold  upon  its  pupils ;  and  when  its  own 
work  is  done  by  itself  or  any  other  agency,  that  pub- 
lic school  has  no  objection  to  any  further  education 
which  parents  or  pupils  may  desire,  whether  relig- 
ious, moral,  or  whatever  its  nature  be.  Nor  do  the 
requirements  of  the  public  school,  as  expressed  in 
the   compulsory  education   laws,    in  the  slightest 


degree  impede  that  further  education  in  religion 
or  in  morals. " 


GOVERNMENT   EXPERIMENTS    IN    RAIN-MAKING. 
The  Modus  Operandi,  by  Gen.  DyretQfcrth. 

The  North  American  Review  for  October  contains 
two  articles  on  '^Can  We  Make  it  Rain?"  the  first  of 
which  is  by. Gen.  Robert  Dyrenforth,  who  describes 
the  government  experiments  in  rain-making  recently 
conducted  under  his  direction  in  Texas.  These 
experiments  were  based  on  the  theory  that  moisture 
could  be  precipitated  through  heavy  explosions,  and 
the  theory  itself  on  the  observed  frequent  occurrence 
of  storms  after  battles.  The  apparatus  and  material 
used  were  selected  with  the  view  of  imitating,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  effect,  of  a  great  battle,  and 
consisted  of  explosive  balloons,  iron  borings,  sul- 
phm'ic  acid,  generators  and  fittings  for  manufactur- 
ing hydrogen  gas,  powdered  chlorate  of  potash, 
retorts  and  furnaces  for  generating  oxygen  gas, 
ingredients  for  manufacturing  rackarock.  and  a  sup- 
ply of  electrical  and  meteorological  instruments. 
The  plan  of  operation  as  described  by  Gen.  Dyren- 
forth was  as  follows :  "  Three  lines  were  to  be 
formed,  each  some  two  miles  in  length  and  placed 
about  one  half-mile  apart.  The  first  line  to  the 
windward  was  to  consist  of  a  large  number  of 
ground  batteries,  where  heavy  charges  of  dynamite 
and  rackarock  powder  would  be  fired  at  frequent 
intervals.  The  next  line  to  the  rear  was  to  consist 
of  a  number  of  kites  flown  to  a  considerable  height 
by  electric  wires,  bearing  dynamite  cartridges  sus- 
pended from  them,  to  be  fired  high  in  the  air.  The 
third  and  main  line  was  to  consist  of  explosive  bal- 
loons which  would  produce  terrific  '  air-quakes '  at 
intervals  of  one  to  two  hours  throughout  the  day  or 
during  the  continuance  of  the  operation. " 

BAIN  FOLLOWED  IX  TORRENTS. 

Only  the  first  line  of  ground  explosions  was 
brought  into  action  in  the  first  operation,  which  was 
made  on  August  9th.  The  explosions  were  followed 
in  about  eighteen  hours  by  nearly  two  inches  of 
rainfall.  The  second  important  operation,  made 
nine  days  later,  was  followed  by  still  heavier  rains. 
In  both  instances  the  weather  at  the  commencement 
of  operations  was  fair  and  the  barometer  stood  at  its 
normal  height. 

The  third  and  final  operation  of  these  series  of 
rain -making  experiments  was  made  on  the  25th  of 
August.  The  sky  was  clear  and  the  barometric 
curve  indicated  a  pressure  slightly  below  the  nor- 
mal. ^  Seven  balloons,  mostly  of  the  large  size, 
were  sent  up  in  this  operation.  Two  10-foot  bal- 
loons were  exploded  by  means  of  an  electric  cable  at 
a  height  of  1000  feet,  but  the  explosions  of  the 
larger  balloons  were  too  terrific  to  be  risked  at  so 
close  proximity,  and  they  were  therefore  fitted  with 
fuses  timed  for  two  to  six  minutes  and  allowed  to 
attain  altitudes  of  from  one  to  three  miles  before 
exploding. " 
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HOW  THE  BALLOONS  WERE  OPERATED. 

The  manner  of  operating  the  balloons  is  described 
at  length.  They  were  firat  filled  "  to  one  third  their 
capacity  by  attaching  them  by  pipes  to  a  niunber  of 
retorts  containing  chlorate  of  potash  and  a  small 
quantity  of  binoxide  of  manganese.  When  these 
retorts  were  passed  through  the  flames  of  gasoline 
furnaces  set  up  in  a  large  adobe  workshop,  the 
potash,  being  decomposed  by  the  heat,  gave  off 
oxygen  very  rapidly  ;  the  balloon  was  then  attached 
to  the  hydrogen  generators  and  the  inflation  was 
completed  with  hydrogen.  The  hydrogen  apparatus 
consists  of  three  large  tanks  half  full  of  water,  with 
half  a  ton  of  iron  borings  in  the  bottom,  into  which 
sulphuric  acid  is  slowly  decanted.  The  acid  rapidly 
decomposes,  the  water  into  its  gaseous  elements  and 
the  iron  takes  up  the  oxygen,  leaving  the  hydrogen 
free  to  pass  through  a  wash  barrel  into  the  balloon.  ^ 

While  the  balloons  were  being  filled  and  exploded 
the  ground  batteries  were  set  in  operation.  The 
firing  was  continued  about  twelve  hours  and  an  hour 
after  it  had  cea^,  the  "'  rain  began  to  fall  in  tor- 
rents. "  During  the  sixteen  days  covered  by  these 
experiments  nine  other  showers  of  much  less  impor- 
tance fell ;  a  **  most  extraordinary  occurrence  "  in  that 
locality  during  the  month  of  August. 

WHAT  THE  EXPERIMENTS  DEMONSTRATE. 

In  the  entire  series  of  experiments  only  two  tons 
of  iron,  one  ton  of  acid,  one-fourth  ton  of  potash 
and  manganese,  and  one  ton  of  rackarock  powder 
and  other  explosives  were  consumed,  the  cost  of 
whicli  Mr.  Dyrenforth  regards  as  small  relative  to 
the  ** results  produced." 

In  the  general's  opinion,  the  experiments  clearly 
demonstrate:  First,  That  the  concussions  from 
explosions  exert  a  marked  and  practical  effect  upon 
the  atmospheric  conditions  in  producing  or  occa- 
sioning rainfall,  probably  by  disturbing  the  upper 
currents :  Second,  That  when  the  atmosphere  is  in 
a  *  threatening  '  condition — which  is  frequently  the 
case  in  most  arid  regions  without  any  rain  resulting 
— rain  can  be  caused  to  fall  almost  immediately  by 
jarring  together  the  particles  of  moisture  which 
hang  suspended  in  the  air.  This  result  was  repeat- 
edly effected  during  our  operations,  the  drops  some- 
times commencing  to  fall  within  twelve  seconds 
from  the  moment  of  the  initial  explosion. " 

Scientific  Basis  of  the  Experiments,  by  Prof.  Newcomb. 
Professor  Simon  Newcomb,  who  in  an  article  fol- 
lowing Gen.  Dyrenforth 's,  treats  of  rain- making  from 
the  scientific  point  of  view,  strongly  maintains  that 
the  concussion  of  the  atmosphere  through  explosions 
cannot  produce  rain.  The  aqueous  vapor  of  the  air 
can  be  condensed  into  clouds,  it  is  held,  only  by 
cooling— condensation  by  compression  can  never 
take  place  in  air.  ''A  thousand  detonations  can 
produce  no  more  effect  upon  the  air,  or  upon  the 
watery  vapor  in  it,  than  a  thousand  rebounds  of  a 
small  boy's  rubber  ball  would  produce  upon  a  stone 
wall."  Indeed,  he  further  adds,  the  tendency  of 
compression  would    be  to  prevent   rather  than   to 


cause  condensation.     Compression  would  produo^ 
heat    and    heat    evaporation,     not    condensation. 
^When  a  bomb  explodes  a  certain  quantity  of  gas, 
say  five  or  six  cubic  yards,  is  suddenly  produced. 
It  pushes  aside  and  compresses  the  surrounding  air 
in  all  directions,  and  this  motion  and  compression 
are  transmitted   from   one   portion   of   the  air   to 
another,  the  amount  of  motion  diminishes  as  the 
square  of  the  distance ;  a  simple  calculation  shows 
that  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  point  of  the 
explosion  it  would  not  be  one  ten -thousandth  of  an 
inch.    The  condensation  is  only  momentary ;  it  may 
last  the  hundreth  or  thousandth  of  a  second,  accord- 
ing to  the  suddenness  and  violence  of  the  explosion ;. 
then  elasticity  restores  the  air  to  its  original  condi- 
tion and  everything  is  just  as  it  was  before  the 
explosions."    No  current  has  been  produced  in  the- 
air  and  no  moisture  added. 

SMOKE,  NOT  SOUND,  A  POSSIBLE  CAUSE. 

If  it  is  true,  as  observation  would  seem  to  show, 
that  rains  have  been  produced  by  great  battles,  they 
were  produced,  in  the  estimation  of  Professor  New- 
comb, by  the  ^  smoke  from  the  burning  powder 
rising  into  the  clouds  and  forming  nuclei  for  the- 
agglomeration  into  drops,  and  not  by  the  mere  ex- 
plosion. "  In  a  word,  smoke  may  bring  rain,  but 
sound  never. 


A  UNIVERSITY  TO  ORDER. 
The  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Endowment. 

Miss  M.  W.  Shinn  tells  in  the  Overland  Monthij/^ 
all  about  the  great  New  University  that  Mr.  Stan- 
ford is  building  unto  himself.  The  problem  seems  to 
have  been :  Given  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  how 
splendid  a  university  can  we  make?  To  many  who 
have  not  "ordered"  universities  it  would  probably 
sound  like  a  sum  that  would  command  anything  in. 
the  market,  but  institutions  of  higher  education  are 
costly  luxuries,  and  already  Miss  Shinn  is  prcyphesy- 
ing  the  necessity  of  further  gifts  from  outside- 
sources  in  the  not  distant  futiu^. 

The  site  of  the  new  university  is  adjoining  Mr. 
Stanford*s  stock  farm,  Palo  Alto,  about  thirty  miles 
from  San  Francisco.  This  fall  is  to  mark  the  open- 
ing of  its  active  career.  Most  of  the  buildings  have 
been  put  up  with  an  expensive  elaboration  which 
causes  some  mild  criticism  from  Miss  Shinn.  They 
are  built  of  rough  sandstone  in  the  Bomanesque- 
style.  The  impression  given  by  the  illustrations  in 
the  magazine  is  that  the  huge  expanse  of  buildings 
were  designed  wit^  inunediate  apprehension  of  cy- 
clonic visitation ;  they  are  but  one  story  high.  It  is 
promised,  however,  that  the  chapel,  a  taller  stnic* 
ture,  will  relieve  this.  The  quadrangular  buildinga 
now  completed  represent  an  expense  of  a  million  of 
dollars,  and  Mr.  Shinn  calculates  that  it  will  require^ 
a  million  and  a  half  more  to  carry  out  the  present 
designs.  This  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  policy 
upheld  by  many  of  our  most  experienced  university 
men,   such  as  President  Oilman,  who  always  em- 
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phasizes  the  advantages  of  development  from  small 
beginnings,  especially  in  the  matter  of  buildings. 

A  FACULTY  OP  YOUNG   MEN. 

The  president  of  the  institution  is  David  Starr 
Jordan,  called  from  the  presidency  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. President  Jordan  is  also  an  alumnus  of 
Cornell,  and  there  is  a  large  element  of  Ck)mell  in 
the  faculty  he  has  chosen.  With  the  unusually  large 
discretionary  powers  which  the  terms  of  endowment 
bestow  upon  him,  President  Jordan  must  feel  an 
especially  deep  responsibility  for  the  success  of  his 
charge.  **  He  is  farm -bom  and  bred,  on  a  farm  that, 
in  his  words,  his  father  won  from  the  forest. " 

It  was  to  be  expected  of  a  young  man  with  tem- 
perament and  antecedents  so  eminently  characteristic 
of  the  newer  new  world,  that  he  shoiild  select  mem- 
bers of  his  staff  from  the  young,  vigorous,  and  grow- 
ing scholars  of  the  country ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  nineteen  professors  and  instructors  are  com- 
paratively unknown  inen,  sixty  per  cent,  of  them 
from  the  **  fresh- water  "  colleges.  We  have  already 
had  from  the  pen  of  President  Jordan  in  last  month's 
Forum  the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  side  of  the  question 
whether  a  **  brand-new  "  university  can  be  nmde  and 
set  going  without  incurring  the  most  serious  disad- 
vantages. 

Says  Miss  Shinn :  **  The  newspapers  made  out  for 
Mr.  Stanford  a  faculty  which  should  include  such 
men  as  Huxley  and  l^dall,  and  Matthew  Arnold, 
and  E.  A.  Freeman.  High  salaries,  it  was  hastily 
concluded,  would  uproot  such  men  from  their  own 
places,  and  bring  them  to  a  new  soil.  It  was  out  of 
the  questiou  from  the  first.  Money  counts  far  less 
with  a  great  scholar  than  the  environments  of  an 
old  centre  of  learning,  the  priceless  libraries,  the 
colleagues,  the  opportunities  for  intercourse  with 
many  other  scholars.  ^ 

THB  TERMS  OF  ENDOWMENT. 

The  expenses  of  the  imiversity  are  to  be  met  with 
the  proceeds  of  eighty -five  thousand  acres  of  land, 
conveyed  to  the  trustees  on  condition  that  no  part  of 
it  shall  ever  be  sold,  and  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanford 
shall  exercise  absolute  dominion  over  it  until  the 
event  of  their  death. 

That  the  only  source  of  the  maintenance  of  the  in- 
stitution should  be  the  rents  and  profits  of  this  huge 
tract  of  real  estate,  with  no  power  in  the  trustees' 
hands  except  the  arrangement  of  those  rents  and 
profits,  is  to  be  criticised.  An  arbitrary  calculation 
is  the  only  basis  of  the  conmion  report  that  the  gift 
of  Mr.  Stanford  was  twenty  millions. 

**  The  president  is  to  prescribe  the  duties  of  the 
teaching  force,  remove  professors  at  will,  lay  out 
the  ciuriculum  and  the  mode  of  teaching,  and  in 
general  to  have  responsible  controL 

**The  university  is  to  include  mechanical  in- 
stitutes, museums,  galleries  of  art,  laboratories  and 
conservatories,  agricultural  and  mechanical  schools, 
and  the  studies  of  liberal  culture.  ^ 

Both  sexes  are  to  be  admitted  on  an  equal  footing, 
and  the  women's  dormitory  is  being  hastily  com- 
pleted now,  for  use  in  this  first  session. 


PIONEER  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 

On  the  principle  that  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun,  we  need  not  be  surprised  if  some  enter- 
prising archaeologist  presently  deciphers  the  records 
of  popular  lectures  delivered  by  the  priestly  pro- 
fessors of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  under  such  and 
such  a  dynasty  of  Pharaoh,  from  which  the  present 
day  university  extension  coiurses  will  be  traced  in 
a  direct  continuity. 

In  the  October  Educational  Review  Dr.  H.  B.  Adams 
gives  an  account  of  some  of  the  early  efforts  at 
university  extension,  under  the  title,  ^American 
Pioneers  of  University  Extension. "  One  of  the  first 
exponents  of  the  idea  in  this  country  was  Prof.  Ben- 
jamin Silliman  of  Yale,  who,  in  1808,  gave  lectures 
in  chemistry  to  popular  classes  of  New  Haven  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  and,  latter  on,  to  especial  classes  of 
mechanics. 

An  outcome  of  his  work  was  the  establishment  of 
two  institutions  by  Mr.  James  Brewster  in  New 
Haven  for  service  in  the  cause  of  imiversity  exten- 
sion. One  of  these,  the  Mechanic's  Institute,  still 
exists  there. 

The  impulse  given  first  through  the  Franklin  In- 
stitute of  New  Haven  and  after  through  the  Lowell 
Institute  in  Boston,  was  extended  by  Prof.  Silliman 
**  to  distant  cities  in  the  south  and  west,  to  Pitts- 
burgh, Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  Natchez,  and  St. 
Louis. "  These  efforts  were  distinctly  under  the  au- 
spices of  Yale,  and  the  courses  were  almost  entirely 
conducted  by  her  professors,  students,  and  graduates. 

**  While,  **  says  Dr.  Adams,  **  other  means  of  higher 
popular  education  are  now  springing  into  vigorous 
life  in  the  Pratt  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  the  Drexel 
Institute  of  Philadelphia,  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
and  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
Central  Park,  New  York,  and  in  similar  institutions 
elifewhere,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  this 
country  has  already  passed  though  a  remarkable 
phase  of  higher  popular  education  by  lyceum  lec- 
tures of  no  mean  order. 

"This  old  lyceum  system  was  fostered  by  such 
men  as  Daniel  Webster,  Dr.  W.  E.  Channing,  Edward 
Everett,  Ralph  Waldo  Ehnerson,  Theodore  Parker, 
E.  H.  Chapin,  Horace  Mann,  Charles  Sunrner, 
Thomas  Starr  King,  Wendell  Phillips,  John  B. 
Gough,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  George  William 
Curtis.  It  developed  at  least  one  generation  of  no- 
ble orators  and  patriotic  leaders.  It  has  left  to  this 
day  high  standcu^  of  public  speaking  in  America. 
It  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  rise  of 
the  abolition  and  temperance  parties  in  American 
politics. " 

Dr.  William  E.  Channing  especially  seems  to  have 
conceived  in  remarkable  fulness  our  modem  idea  of 
tiie  proper  relations  between  the  university  and  the 
people. 

He  writes  in  1885  to  Josiah  Quincy,  President  of 
Harvard :  "  The  education  of  the  people  seems  to  me 
more  and  more  to  be  the  object  to  which  the  college 
should  be  directed.     This  institution  has  always 
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existed,  and  exists  now»  for  the  people.  It  trains 
3'oung  men,  not  so  much  for  themselves,  as  that 
they  may  be  qualified  to  render  services  to  the  com- 
munity ;  and  perhaps  they  render  no  higher  service 
than  by  spreading  their  own  intelligence  and  giving 
a  higher  tone  to  the  public  mind.  Cannot  tlie  col- 
lege do  more  for  this  end?  I  hope  it  may.  If  it  can 
furnish  a  course  of  philosophical  instruction,  which 
can  be  pursued  by  a  greater  number  than  now  pass 
through  college,  if  it  can  extend  the  demand  for 
this  higher  education  by  supplying  its  means,  and 
if  it  can  give  a  rank  to  those  who  enjoy  this  ad- 
vantage, it  will  render  inestimable  service  to  the 
community. " 

Dr.  Adams  goes  on  to  record  the  admirable  work 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  which,  from  its 
very  beginning  in  1876,  has  been  an  enthusiastic 
centre  of  university  extension.  "  Class  courses  have 
been  provided  for  school  teachers ;  special  courses  for 
special  students,  for  lawyers,  physicians,  clergymen, 
bankers,  business  men,  and  practical  workers  in  city 
charities.  Public  readings  have  been  given  in 
Homer,  Dante,  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare.  Lectures 
on  poetry,  art,  and  archeeology,  often  with  a  text- 
book and  list  of  good  authorities,  have  been  wel- 
comed by  cultivated  people  in  Baltimore.  ^ 


A  COUPLE  OF  CHEERY  PICTURES. 

3fORE    LEISURE,   MORE  WORK,   AND  THE  EMPTYINa    OP 

SLUMS. 

In  the  Contemporary  Review  for  October,  Mr.  John 
Hae  has  an  article  on  **  The  Balance  Sheet  of  Short 
Hours,  **  which  should  be  reprinted  as  a  tract  and 
circulated  by  the  eight- hour  agitators. 

THE  SHORTER  THE  DAY  THE  MORE  THE  WORK. 

Mr.  Rae  thinks  that,  in  reviewing  successive  efforts 
-which  have  been  made  to  limit  the  duration  of  the 
day's  labor,  he  succeeds  fairly  well  in  establishing 
the  comfortable  paradox  that  the  shorter  the  work- 
ing day  the  greater  the  output  of  work.  That  this 
is  so  is  admitted  in  the  case  of  the  excessive  hours  of 
iabor  which  have  been  worked  at  certain  times. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  limit  to  this  para- 
doxical law ;  otherwise  we  would  only  need  to  cut 
down  the  working  day  to  twenty  minutes  in  order 
to  produce  the  maximum  output.  The  question  that 
we  have  to  ask  is  whether  or  not  the  same  beneficial 
effects  would  follow  the  reduction  of  the  working 
day  from  nine  hours  to  eight  as  followed  the  re- 
duction of  the  hours  from  thirteen  to  ten,  and  from 
ten  to  nine.  Mr.  Rae  examines  this  question  in  the 
light  of  experience,  and  maintains  that  so  far  as  we 
can  see  at  present  we  are  justified  in  expecting  that 
the  eight-hour  workman  would  do  better  work 
and  more  work  than  if  he  worked  an  extra  hour 
each  day. 

FOR  THE  EIOHT  HOURS  DAY. 

Here  is  Mr.  Rae's  own  summary  : — 
**If  we  reflect,  then,  on  the  large  body  of  experi- 
ence we  now  ]>osse8s  of  an  eight-hour  day  in  actual 


operation,  on  the  remarkable  diversity  of  the  indus- 
tries in  which  it  has  been  introduced  with  advantage, 
on  the  extent  of  the  possible  improvements  in  the 
personal  efldciency  of  labor,  on  the  stimulus  to  im 
provement  communicated  by  shortening  hours  both 
to  employers  and  employed,  we  can  hardly  reject  the 
conclusion  that  the  likeliest  effect  of  an  eight  hour 
day  will  be  the  same  as  the  effect  of  a  ten-hour  day 
has  already  been — that  the  old  rate  of  daily  pro- 
duction will  be  successfully  maintained,  and  that  the 
situation,  in  consequence,  will  be  in  no  other  way 
changed,  whether  as  respects  wages,  profits,  the  un- 
employed, or  foreign  competition. " 

THE  EMPTYING  OF  THE  SLUMS. 

Another  cheery  optimist  article  in  the  same  Review 
is  Mr.  Sidney  Low's  paper  on  "The  Rise  of  the 
Suburbs.**  "What  are  you  croaking  about?"  cries 
Mr.  Low  to  those  who  have  been  wringing  their  hands 
over  the  depopulation  of  the  rural  districts  and  the 
precii)itation  of  the  rural  population  into  the  mael- 
strom of  the  slums.  It  is  all  stuff  and  nonsense,  he 
says,  with  the  air  of  a  master  and  the  authority  of 
the  census  book.  No  doubt  there  is  a  great  exodus 
from  the  country,  but  there  is  also  an  exodus  from 
the  sltuns.  There  is  no  increase  in  the  population 
of  our  overcrowded  city  quarters  corresponding  to 
the  decrease  of  population  in  the  country.  The  de- 
population of  the  slum,  in  fact,  is  beginning  to  be 
as  marked  a  featiire  of  English  life  as  tlie  depopu- 
lation of  the  country.  Where  then  do  tlie  people  go? 
Mr.  Low  replies  triumphantly  that  they  go  to  the 
suburbs  of  all  the  large  cities,  where  tliey  have  air 
enough,  trees  enough,  and  garden  enough  to  live  a 
healthy  existence,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
near  enough  to  the  centres  of  industry  to  taste  the 
delights  of  civilization  and  have  the  advantages  of 
a  highly  developed  social  system.  Mr.  Low's  figures 
are  interesting,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  is 
not  far  wrong  in  the  conclusions  which  he  derives 
from  the  recent  census 


SOME  STORIES  OF  DR.  ARNOLD  OF  RUGBY. 
By  the  Author  of  *'Tom  Brown's  Schooldasrs." 

The  first  place  in  the  Engliah  Illuatrated  is  devoted 
to  Rugby  School,  and  the  first  paper  is  written  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  the  author  of  "Tom  Brown's 
Schooldays. "  The  most  interesting  part  of  his  paper 
is  that  in  which  he  replies  to  some  idiotic  person 
in  the  ScoVs  Observer  who  had  called  Dr.  Arnold  a 
prig.  This  is  too  much  for  Mr.  Hughes,  and  he  sets 
to  work  to  show  how  little  of  a  prig  Arnold  was  by 
giving  examples  of  how  he  dealt  with  the  problems 
which  he  had  to  face  in  the  school.  They  refer  to 
the  way  in  which  he  dealt  with  the  various  prac- 
tices which  prevailed  in  the  school  and  rendered  it 
more  or  less  useless  as  a  place  of  education.  There 
was  the  sporting  diflSculty.  Beagles  and  gims  were 
put  down  by  a  hint  from  the  school  house  head- 
porter  that  any  house  which  harbored  either  dog  or 
gun  would  be  immediately  j)ut  out  of  bounds,  a 
penalty  which  involved  almost  certain  ruin  to  the 
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house  in  question,  which  lived  by  the  custom  of 
the  boys.  Horse  racing  and  steeple -chasing  were 
put  down  by  an  intimation  that  every  boy  who  rode 
or  was  present  at  a  race  would  be  expelled.  Yet  at 
the  same  time  he  took  the  whole  of  the  boys  to  a 
steeplechase  which  took  place  at  Djrnchurch,  but 
in  which,  of  course,  the  boys  took  no  part.  The 
fishing  difficulty  was  the  hardest  to  master,  but  he 
expelled  five  of  the  leading  boys  who  had  ducked  a 
keeper  in  the  river,  ,and  so  put  down  netting. 
Fighting  in  the  school— dangerous  fighting — he  put 
a  stop  to  by  simply  ordering  every  fight  to  be  fought 
out  in  the  close  under  the  windows  of  his  study, 
and  in  which  the  masters  were  passing  to  and  fro  at 
all  times.  Mr.  Hughes  concludes  his  paper  as 
follows : 

"^  Did  space  permit  I  could  give  other  examples  of 
Arnold's  method,  both  in  school  and  out,  in  work- 
time  and  in  play -time.  High*  handed  it  was,  no 
<loubt,  and  high-handed  in  a  way  which  angered 
many  infiiiential  people.  *The  first,  second,  and 
third  duty  of  the  master  of  a  great  public  school  is 
to  get  rid  of  unpromising  boys,  *  he  wrote  in  his 
first  year,  and  acted  on  throughout.  Now  in  my 
day  three -fourths  of  us,  including  myself,  were  un- 
promising boys,  but  at  the  same  time  strongly 
attached  to  the  school  and  dreading  to  have  to  leave. 
What  was  the  result?  We  knew  that,  however  dis- 
agreeable and,  as  we  held,  useless,  Greek  and  Latin 
might  be,  if  we  wanted  to  stop  at  Rugby  we  had  to 
observe  and  obey  rules  loyally  and  promptly  in  play- 
time, and  in  school  hours  to  get  a  remove  a  year, 
which  could  not  be  done  without  a  certain  profi- 
ciency in  these  dead  (we  wished  they  had  been 
buried)  languages.  So  we  got  it ;  stayed  on  till  we 
were  high  enough  in  the  school  and  old  enough  to 
appreciate  the  invaluable  lesson  of  strong,  fearless, 
and  just  rule ;  and  at  the  end  of  half  a  century  are, 
I  believe,  thankful  that  we  learned  it  so  easily — at 
any  rate,  I  can  speak  for  myself. 

"*!  should  like  to  try  whether  my  notions  of 
Christian  education  are  practicable,  *  he  wrote  a  year 
before  he  got  the  chance  of  trying  them.  He  got  it 
before  he  was  thirty,  and  the  experiment  lasted  for 
fourteen  years.  Before  it  had  lasted  one  year  he 
admitted  '  that  a  low  standard  of  morals  must  be 
tolerated  among  them,  as  it  was  on  a  larger  scale 
in  the  boyhood  of  the  human  race.  I  hope  to  make 
Christian  men ;  Christian  boys  I  can  scarcely  hope 
to  make. '  Often  and  often  he  was  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  the  English  public  school  system — severing 
home  ties  aiid  home  influence  so  early,  and  leaving 
boys  such  a  free  hand  to  make  their  own  laws  and 
govern  their  own  lives— could  stand  the  test  of  time, 
and  prove  itself  the  best  for  the  training  of  English- 
men. Since  his  day  I  suppose  that  most  of  us  who 
have  watched  the  astonishing  development  of  that 
system,  and  its  bearing  on  the  nation's  life,  must 
have  been  haunted  by  the  same  doubts.  But  I  can- 
not but  believe  that,  without  shutting  oiu*  eyes  to 
its  obvious  dangers  and  shortcomings,  we  have  on 
the  whole  come  to  Arnold's  own  conclusion  that 


'the  character  is  braced  amongst  such  scenes  to 
greater  beauty  and  firnmess  than  it  can  ever  attain 
without  enduring  and  witnessing  them.  *  " 


THE   NEW  YORK   ART   STUDENT'S   LEAGUE. 

Dr.  John  C.  Van  Dyke  writes  in  the  October  Har- 
per^ 8  an  eminently  sensible  paper  on  **The  Art 
Students'  League  of  New  York. " 

The  beginnings  of  this  institution  were  exceed- 
ingly small ;  when,  in  1875,  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  stopped  work  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
funds,  some  of  the  more  enthusiastic  students  held 
a  meeting  to  discuss  any  means  by  which  their 
partially  completed  course  might  be  continued. 
With  the  cordial  and  gratuitous  co6peration  of  their 
old  Academy  instructor,  Mr.  Wilmarth,  they  organ- 
ized the  Art  Students'  League,  "for  the  attainment 
on  the  part  of  its  members  of  a  higher  development 
in  art  culture,  the  encouragement  of  a  spirit  of  un- 
selfishness and  true  friendship,  mutual  help  in  study, 
and  sympathy  and  practical  assistance  (if  need  be) 
in  time  of  sickness  and  trouble. " 

Five  dollars  per  month  tuition  fees  enabled  the 
League  to  hire  a  **  cockloft"  over  the  Weber  piano 
rooms,  and  with  the  energetic  assistance  of  each 
member,  according  as  his  talents  ran  in  the  carpen- 
tering or  screen- making  or  house-painting  line,  the 
first  year  was  completed  successfully.  The  second 
season  brought  obstacles  and  discouragements. 
The  Academy  re -opened  and  Mr.  Wilmarth  resigned 
to  reenter  its  doors.  "The  League  was  to  be  left 
alone  in  the  wilderness,  without  even  an  Aaron  to 
guide  it.  In  its  distress  a  cry  went  forth  on  the 
back  of  a  postal  card,  calling  a  general  meeting  of 
all  the  members,  to  decide  finally  the  question, 
'Shall  the  students  return  to  the  Academy  to 
study  next  year.  *" 

Though  the  Academy  instruction  was  gratis  while 
the  League  had  only  tuition  fees  for  its  support,  the 
members  rallied  to  its  support;  the  season  \(ras 
passed  with  a  slight  treasury  deficit,  and  since  then 
the  organization  has  been  an  accomplished  success. 
At  present  it  has  "  its  president,  its  director,  its  ten 
ins^ctors  and  its  nineteen  classes,  aggregating 
some  900  pupils. " 

Dr.  Van  Dyke  describes  in  detail  some  of  the  more 
important  class  arrangements  in  this  institution 
possessing  such  an  invigorating  history.  The  stu- 
dents come  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  contain 
all  elements,  from  teachers  of  art  or  painters  desi- 
rous of  perfecting  themselves  in  some  particular 
branch  of  technique  to  the  society  girl  who  pants 
for  "culture"  and  "accomplishments." 

CULTURE  FOLLOWS  TECHNIQUE. 

"  If  we  are  ever  to  have  a  native  art, "  says  Dr. 
Van  Dj'ke,  "  or  an  appreciation  of  any  art  it  must 
spring  from  some  such  source  as  the  Art  Students' 
League.  Cidture  is  not  bought  with  French  pic- 
tures and  peach -blow  vases.  It  must  come  from 
within ;  it  cannot  be  imported  from  without. 
Rome  under  the  Ceesars  and  Paris  under  the  Con- 
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Bulate  were  filled  with  foreign  art  treasures,  but 
there  was  no  corresponding  art  culture  with  the 
possessors.  Nor  can  native  art  be  produced  by  a 
sudden  burst  of  energy.  It  is  a  century  plant  that 
cannot  be  forced  to  bloom  in  a  decade  even  in  the 
hot-house  air  of  a  republic.  It  took  four  hundred 
years  to  produce  the  art  of  Greece,  and  as  many 
more  to  produce  that  of  Italy.  The  manner  in 
which  the  great  Renaissance  art  was  made  possible 
might  prove  instructive  did  we  heed  it.  Whatever 
leavening  effect  the  restoration  of  the  classic  may 
have  had  upon  the  high  Renaissance  work  it  was 
not  with  the  rediscovered  marbles  that  painting 
began.  The  original  impulse  lay  further  back  in 
the  painters'  guilds  of  Cimabue  and  Giotto's  time^ 
those  early  leagues  of  the  painters  organized  for 
mutual  study,  aid,  and  improvement.  The  painter 
was  not  then  an  'artist'  as  we  understand  the  term 
to  day ;  he  was  simply  a  craftsman,  with  the  ambi- 
tion to  live  up  to  the  standard  of  excellence  set  by 
his  guild  and  to  produce  the  very  best  quality  of 
technical  work.  Technical  education  was,  in  reality, 
the  chief  feature  of  the  guilds ;  and  it  was  from  the 
painters  who  knew  their  craft  and  were  given  orders 
for  pictures  *to  be  done  in  their  very  best  manner, ' 
tliat  the  influence  spread  outward  to  the  people,  and 
finally  produced  the  pictorial  taste  of  the  Renais- 
sance. .  .  .  Our  training-schools  are  at  least  the  best 
of  historic  precedents.  The  aim  of  the  Art  Students' 
League,  as  already  observed,  is  not  to  make  poets 
in  paint,  nor  to  transform  stupidity  into  genius, 
but  to  make  thorough  craftsmen,  good  workmen, 
people  who.  when  they  have  thrust  a  thumb  through 
a  palette,  know  what  to  do  with  the  other  hand.  ^ 

DRUNKENNESS  IS   CURABLE. 

The  North  American  Review  follows  up  its  articles 
of  last  month  on  the  subject  of  drunkenness  and  its 
cure  with  one  from  **  Felix  Oldboy  "  (John  Flavel 
Mines),  who  asserts  from  his  own  experience  that 
drunkenness  is  a  disease  and  is  subject  to  medi- 
cal treatment. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Mines  has  been  an  habitual 
drunkard.  He  might  be  able  to  keep  quite  sober 
for  several  months,  but  the  storm  period  would 
return,  and  then  no  power  could  keep  him  from 
drink.  At  length,  in  despair,  he  went  to  Dwight, 
Illinois,  and  put  himself  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Keely. 
He  found  among  his  fellow- pupils  men  of  the 
rarest  intelligence,  lawyers,  physicians,  editors,  mer- 
chants, judges,  and  Ck)ngressmen,  all  anxious  to  be 
cured,  but  all  too  intelligent  to  allow  themselves  to 
be  deceived  by  any  mere  jugglery.  If  they  were  to 
be  cured  at  all  the  cure  must  be  scientific  and  honest. 

The  method  of  treatment  is  detailed  as  follows : 
**  The  patient's  first  visit  is  paid  to  the  office  of  Dr. 
Keely,  where  his  case  is  stated,  and  where  he 
receives  a  hypodermic  injection  in  the  upper  left 
arm,  and  there  is  given  to  him  a  bottle  of  the 
bichloride- of -gold  mixture,  a  dose  of  which  is  to 
be  taken  every  two  hours  while  awake.  The  treat- 
ment is  administered  foiu:  times  a  day,  at  8  A.  D. , 


12  noon,  5  P.M.,  and  7.80  p.m.,  and  for  three  or 
foiir  weeks  usually,  though  sometimes  a  week  or 
two  longer,  according  to  the  personal  diagnosis- 
made  by  the  doctor  from  day  to  day.  If  a  new^ 
arrival  needs  whiskey,  it  is  given  to  him  in  a  bottle,, 
and  he  can  have  more  until  his  palate  loathes  it  and 
he  returns  his  unopened  bottle  to  the  doctor.  From 
this  point  the  work  of  his  physical  reconstruction, 
begins. " 

Dr.  Keely  demands  from  the  patient  absolute 
obedience,  but  at  the  same  time  the  control  exerted 
over  him  is  moral,  no  imprisonment  or  training* 
ship  discipline. 

Mr.  Mines  was  cured  by  this  method  and  is  abso- 
lutely  confident  that  his  cure  is  permanent.     The 
testimony  of  many  others  is  in  like  accord,  and  Dr. 
Keely  himself  undertakes  to  cure  95  per  cent,  of  hia 
patients. 

THE    REUNION    OF  CHRISTENDOM. 
A  Symposium. 

The  Review  of  the  Churches^  a  new  English  period- 
ical, the  first  number  of  which  appears  this  month,, 
publishes  a  symposium  on  ^  The  Reunion  of  Chris- 
tendom, "  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Bishop  of  Ripon, 
Archdeacon  Farrar,  Mr.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  Lord 
Nelson,  and  Dr.  Parker  contribute.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
letter  is  brief  and  to  the  point : 

MR.    QLADSTONE. 

"Though  my  hands  are  too  full  to  allow  of  my 
considering  your  plan  with  a  view  to  codperation, 
I  think  that  the  prosecution  of  discussions  and  plana 
for  the  union  of  Christian  bodies  now  severed  is  a 
matter  to  be  regarded  with  much  interest  and  desire, 
imtil  and  unless  it  touches  points  where  real  beliefs 
or  great  institutions  are  to  be  compromised.  In  your 
actual  plan,  judging  from  what  I  hear,  there  are 
two  schemes  of  imion  which  seem  to  be  of  early 
promise,  that  between  the  several  classes  of  Presby- 
terians, and  that  between  Congregationalists  and 
Baptists.  Methodism  will  be  hard  to  bring  in,  but 
the  discussion  may  do  good  in  softening  tempers, 
even  where  the  subject  may  seem  to  be  more  specu- 
lative than  practical. " 

The  Bishop  of  Ripon's  article  is  not  worthy  the 
position  of  one  whom  Dr.  Hatch  has  said  would  soon 
be  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  Broad  Church 
party  in  England.  It  is  too  much  like  a  goody- 
goody  sermon  on  the  excellent  truism  that  the  way 
of  reunion  is  less  likely  to  be  found  in  debating 
controversial  points  than  in  seeking  for  the  spirit  of 
Christ. 

LORD  NELSON. 

Lord  Nelson  presses  forward  the  claims  of  the 
church  of  England,  as 'the  mother  Church  of  English 
Christianity  and  the  providential  agent  for  the  reun- 
ion of  Christendom.  His  article  is  full  of  the  spirit 
of  reimion.  He  would  give  up  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles, but  he  thinks  that  "  the  principles  of  Congr^^- 
tionalism,  into  which  all  the  Free  Churches  are 
rapidly  drifting,   must  lead    to  endless  divisions^ 
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unless  a  great  teaching  church  is  behind  it,  and  the 
only  way  to  preserve  a  freedom  of  worship  and  a  free 
exercise  of  individual  opinion  in  subservience  to  the 
great  foundation  truths  is  the  formation  of  Brother- 
hoods governed  by  distinct  organizations,  acknowl- 
edging one  teaching  church  and  one  common  Euchar- 
istic  service. " 

DR.  PARKER. 

Dr.  Parker  says  that  he  is  willing  to  leave  baptism 
an  open  question ;  on  this  basis  Congregationalists 
and  Baptists  might  unite  with  each  other.  He 
would  make  excoinmunication  upon  doctrinal 
grounds  impossible.  As  long  as  there  was  no  sus- 
picion about  a  man's  sincerity  and  general  goodness 
of  life,  he  would  retain  him  in  the  church  if  he 
wished  to  remain,  and  would  not  set  himself  to 
counterwork  the  prevailing  and  uniting  sentiment 
of  the  community.  The  only  man  to  whom  he 
would  refuse  church  fellowship  is  the  man  who  be- 
lieves in  distinguishing  grace ;  in  other  words,  he 
would  excommunicate  many  of  his  spiritual  ances- 
tors who  held  a  narrow  form  of  Calvinism,  regarding 
them  as  infidels  of  the  worst  type.  He  fears  that  as 
long  as  the  Established  Church  exists  union  is  im- 
possible. He  finds  the  only  point  of  union  is  common 
sincerity.  The  one  man  whose  influence  is  fatal  to 
union  is  the  dogmatist,  who  says  that  what  he  says 
is  right,  and  what  he  says  is  complete  and  abso- 
lutely final.  The  withdrawal  of  such  a  man  would 
be  a  gain  to  any  Christian  community. 

MR.  HUGH  PRICE  HUGHES. 

Mr.  Price  Hughes's  article  tells  us  that  he  has  not 
abandoned  the  hope  that  some  day  the  whole  of 
Christendom  may  be  united.  All  the  Evangelical 
churches  might  be  reunited  even  now  without  hav- 
ing any  great  difilculty  to  overcome.  The  disunion 
of  Christendom  is  the  opportimity  of  infidelity,  but 
he  fears  that  possibly  himdreds  of  years  must  elapse 
before  anjrthing  in  the  way  of  general  reunion  of 
Christendom  will  come  within  the  range  of  practical 
ecclesiastical  politics.  Nevertheless,  he  thinks  there 
is  a  great  deal  that  could  be  done  now  before  the 
twentieth  century  dawns.  There  is  no  reason  why 
all  Congr^ational  churches,  whether  Peedobaptist 
or  Anabaptist,  should  not  be  united.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  and  E2ng- 
land  and  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  might  not  form 
practically  one  church.  Methodist  union,  he  thinks, 
is  quite  near  at  hand.  The  Methodist  church  in 
Canada  is  one  and  indivisible  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.  As  to  the  Episcopalians,  he  makes  a 
remarkable  statement  that  history  has  demonstrated 
episcopacy  to  be  the  best  system.  If  anjrthing  effec- 
tive is  to  be  done,  it  must  be  achieved  by  approach- 
ing our  fellow-Christians  in  their  corporate  capacity, 
and  making  proposals  which  are  consistent  with 
their  conscientious  convictions  and  self-respect,  and 
which  exhibit  a  readiness  on  our  own  part  to  make 
concessions  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  reunion  is  that  people  say 
where  the  chiuxjh  is  there  Christ  is.     If  they  would 


say  where  Christ  is  there  the  church  is,  the  reimion 
of  Christendom  would  be  practically  achieved. 

ARCHDEACON  FARRAR. 

Archdeacon  Farrar  contributes  an  editorial  upon 
the  same  subject,  in  which  he  explains  what  the 
Beview  of  the  Churches  hopes  to  do  toward  the  pro- 
motion of  the  reunion  of  Christendom.  The  Arch- 
deacon tells  his  brethi'en — 

"And  this  is  certain — that  there  can  be  no  more 
fatal  cause  of  exasperation  and  permanent  disunion 
than  will  arise  from  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or  any  of  its  members,  to  tin- 
church  the  Dissenters ;  to  treat  them  as  though  they 
were  mere  outsiders  in  the  common  Church  of  Christ ; 
to  hand  them  over,  with  gracious  and  patronizing 
arrogance,  to  uncovenanted  mercies.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Nonconformist  bodies  hold  with  us,  and 
no  less  firmly  than  we  do,  the  great  eternal  Christian 
verities.  They  belong,  no  less  than  we  do,  to  the 
great  body  of  tiiose  whom  St.  Paul  sent  his  bless- 
ing— namely  to  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  sincerity  and  truth.  If  then  they  shall  be  no  less 
than  ourselves  honored  members  of  the  Church  of 
the  redeemed  in  heaven,  it  seems  to  be  a  small  and 
unwarrantable  bigotry  to  treat  tliem,  or  to  speak  of 
them,  as  though  they  do  not  belong  to  the  church 
of  Christ  on  earth.  Instead  of  adopting  or  hinting 
at  such  untenable  and  exasperating  insinuations, 
can  we  not  provoke  one  another  to  love  and  good 
works?  Can  we  not,  cheerfully  and  always,  put  in 
the  forefront  the  eternal  truths  of  the  Gospel  respect- 
ing which  we  are  unanimous,  and  relegate  to  the 
background  the  question  of  organization  and  minor 
differences  about  which  as  yet  we  are  unable  to 
agree?" 


MR.  AND   MRS.    HERNE. 

In  the  Arena  Hamlin  Qarland  writes  of  the  Hemes 
and  their  work. 

They  live  in  Ashmont,  a  suburb  of  Boston.     Mr. 
Heme  is  always  glad  to  get  back  to  his  home  after 
he  has  been  out  on  the  road.     He  sits  at  his  desk 
surrounded  by  books,  and  a  good  part  of  the  time 
by  his  three  little  girls.     It  is  at  this  desk  that  Mr. 
Heme  writes  those  plays  from  which  some  have 
turned  away  in  disgust,  but  which  others,  like  Mr. 
Oarland,  have  extolled  as  the  acme  of  dramatic  art. 
Mr.  (Garland  has  but  one  criticism  to  make  of  ^  Mar- 
garet Fleming, "  the  most  important  of  Heme's  plays. 
This  criticism  is  to  the  effect  that  "it  lacks  the 
simplicity  of  life.     It  has  too  much  of  plot.     Things 
converge  too  much,  and  here  and  there  things  hap- 
pen. "    Surely  the  ideas  of  the  realistic  school  have 
never  before  been  so  frankly  and  unreservedly  stated. 

Of  Mrs.  Heme  the  writer  says,  that  she  is  "  a  woman 
of  extraordinary  powers^  both  of  acquired  knowledge 
and  natural  insight,  and  her  suggestions  and  criti 
cisms  have  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  her  husband 
in  his  writing,  and  she  had  large  part  in  the  incep- 
tion as  well  as  in  the  production  of  'Margaret 
Fleming. '    Her  knowledge  of  life  and  books,  like 
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that  of  her  husband,  is  self-acquired,  but  I  have 
met  few  people  in  any  walk  of  life  with  the  same 
wide  and  thorough  range  of  thought.  In  their 
home,  of  c-quoted  volumes  of  Spencer,  Darwin,  Fiske, 
Carlyle,  Ibsen,  Valdes,  Howells,  give  evidence  that 
they  not  only  keep  abreast,  but  ahead,  of  the  current 
tliought  of  the  day.  Spencer  is  their  philosopher 
and  Howells  is  their  novelist. " 

Again,  the  writer  says,  "They  are  both  individu- 
alists in  the  sense  of  being  for  the  highest  and  purest 
type  of  man,  and  the  elimination  of  governmental 
control.  'Truth,  Liberty,  and  Justice'  form  the 
motto  over  their  door.  Mr.  Heme  has  won  great 
distinction  as  a  powerful  and  ready  advocate  of  the 
single-tax  theory.  It  is  Ibsen's  individualism  as 
well  as  his  truth  that  appeals  so  strongly  to  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heme.  The  home  of  these  extraordi- 
nary people  is  a  charged  battery  radiating  the  most 
advanced  thought. " 

Mr.  Garland  considers  "Margaret  Fleming**  an 
epoch-making  play,  and  fondly  hopes  that  the  direct 
result  of  its  creation  and  performance  by  the  Hemes 
will  be  the  establishment  of  "an  independent  Ameri- 
can theatre  where  plays  of  advanced  thought  and 
native  atmosphere  can  be  produced. " 


RESTORING   ITS  SOUL  TO  AN   IDIOT. 
A  Remarkable  Surgical  Operation. 

Miss  Helen  H.  Gardiner,  in  Harper* 8  for  October, 
describes  a  surgical  operation,  which  she  says  is  the 
first  of  its  kind,  and  the  result  was  so  great  and  far- 
reaching  in  its  suggestion  that  she  describes  it 
exactly  as  it  happened.  The  patient  was  a  child 
alx)ut  one  year  old.  Of  good  parentage  and  of 
healthy  bodily  growth  aside  from  the  fact  that  its 
skull  was  that  of  a  new -bom  child,  and  it  had  hard- 
ened and  solidified  into  that  shape  and  size.  The 
**  soft  spot  **  was  not  there,  and  the  sutures  or  seams 
of  the  skull  had  grown  fast  and  solid,  so  that  the 
brain  within  was  cramped  and  compressed  by  its 
unyielding  bony  covering. 

The  body  could  grow— did  grow — but  the  poor  lit- 
tle compressed  brain,  the  director  of  the  intelligent 
and  voluntary  actions  of  the  body,  was  kept  at  its 
first  estat^  Even  worse  than  this,  its  struggle  with 
its  bony  cage  made  a  pressure  which  caused  distor 
tion  and  aimless  or  unmeaning  movement.  The 
arm  and  leg  turned  in,  in  that  helpless,  pathetic 
way  that  tells  of  imbecility.  In  short,  the  baby 
was  a  physically  healthy  imbecile — the  most  pathetic 
object  on  this  sad  earth. 

After  explaining  to  the  parents  that  not  to  try  it 
meant  hopeless  idiocy,  and  that  the  trial  might 
mean  death — he  began  the  work. 

The  child's  skull  was  laid  bare  in  front.  Two 
tracks  were  cut  from  a  little  above  the  base  (or  top) 
of  the  nose  up  and  over  to  the  back  of  the  head. 
One  of  these  tracks  was  cut  on  each  side,  the  sur- 
geon explained,  because  it  would  give  equal  expan- 
sion to  the  two  sides  of  the  brain,  and  because  it 
would  cause  death  to  cut  through  the  middle  of  the 


top  of  the  head,  where  lies  "the  superior  longita- 
dinal  sinus. "  He  left,  therefore,  the  solid  track  of 
bone  through  the  middle,  and  cut  two  grooves  or 
tracks  of  bone,  one  on  either  side,  where  nature 
(when  she  does  not  make  a  mistake)  leaves  soft  or 
yielding  edges,  by  means  of  which  the  normal  skull 
expands  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  brain  within. 

The  trench  made  displaced  or  cut  away  one- quar- 
ter of  an  inch  of  solid  bone  all  the  way  from  near 
the  base  of  the  nose  to  the  back  part  of  the  head. 
In  the  middle  of  the  top  of  the  head  on  each  side 
a.  cross- wise  cut  was  made,  and  one  inch  of  bone 
divided.  Another  cut  was  made  on  either  side, 
slanting  toward  the  ears.  This  was  one  and  a  half 
inch  long.  The  surgeon  then  tenderly  inserted  his 
forefingers,  pressed  the  internal  mass  loose  from  the 
bones  where  it  adhered,  and  pushed  the  bones  wider 
apart.  This  process  widened  the  trenches  to  one 
inch. 

.  The  wound  was  now  dressed  with  the  wonderfully 
effective  new  aseptics,  and  the  flesh  and  skin  cloued 
over.  The  operation  had  taken  an  hour  and  a  half. 
There  was  little  bleeding.  The  baby  was,  of  course, 
unconscious  during  the  entire  time.  Oh,  the  bless- 
ings of  anaesthetics  1  And  now  comes  the  wonderful 
result  of  this  bold  and  radical  but  tender  and 
humane  operation. 

The  baby  rallied  well.  In  three  days  it  showed 
improved  intelligence.  In  eight  days  this  imjwove- 
ment  was  marked.  From  a  creature  that  sat  listless, 
deformed,  and  unmindful  of  all  about  it,  it  began 
to  "take  notice, "  like  other  children.  From  an  "  it " 
it  had  been  transformed  into  an  "  he. "  It  had  been 
given  personality.     It  ate  and  slept  fairly  well. 

On  the  tenth  day  the  wound  was  exposed  and 
dressed.  It  had  healed,  or  "united  by  first  in- 
tention. " 

One  month  after  the  operation  the  feet  and  hands 
had  straightened  out,  and  lost  their  jerky,  aimless 
movements.  The  child  is  now  a  child.  It  acts  and 
thinks  like  other  children,  laughs  and  coos  and 
makes  glad  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  it. 


A  NEW  PROFESSION   FOR  WOMEN. 

Dr.  Shofleld,  in  the  OirVs  Own  Paper,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  new  field  for  educated  women  that  has 
been  opened  out  by  the  National  Health  Society  of 
England. 

To  Mr.  Acland,  M.D.,  of  the  County  Council  of 
Devonshire,  the  honor  is  due  of  inaugurating  the 
new  departure.  He  has  determined  that  the  Devo- 
nians shall  have  healthy  homes  and  healthy  bodies, 
and  by  his  wish  the  National  Health  Society  have 
already  sent  a  large  staff  to  lecture  all  over  Devon. 
The  laws  that  have  been  inculcated  throughout  the 
county  have  been  summarized  in  a  decalogue  by  the 
Woman* 8  Herald : — 

1.  You  shall  love,  honor,  and  cherish  the  body, 
and  keep  it  healthy,  clean,  and  comfortable. 

2  You  shall  not  live  a  willing  victim  to  prevent- 
able diseases. 
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8.  You  shall  not  endure  or  spread  infectious  dis- 


4  You  shall  neither  eat  nor  drink  that  which  is 
unwholesome  for  the  body. 

5.  Remember  that  foul  air  poisons  the  blood, 
causes  headache,  and  other  maladies,  and  bad  water 
breeds  disease. 

6.  You  shall  fight  a  good  fight  against  dirt,  dis- 
ease, and  bad  smells. 

7.  The  body  and  everything  belonging  to  it  that 
needs  daily  washing  shall  be  thoroughly  cleansed  at 
least  once  a  day  with  water,  and  when  desirable 
with  good  soap  too. 

8.  You  shall  wear  clean,  suitable  clothing,  and 
never  allow  it  to  grow  ragged  or  untidy  for  want  of 
a  stitch  in  time. 

9.  You  shall  make  the  best  of  yourself,  of  your 
neighbors,  and  of  every  gift  of  Nature  aroimd  you. 

10.  You  shall  earnestly  covet,  and  diligently  labor 
to  promote,  personal  and  national  health. 

These  laws  teach  us,  at  any  rate,  a  large  part  of 
our  duty  toward  ourselves,  our  neighbors,  and  the 
world  we  live  in.  The  lectures  given  are  termed 
*^  Homely  Talks  ^ — a  title  that  disarms  criticism,  and 
encourages  young  beginners  in  the  art  of  public 
speaking.  i 

The  National  Health  Society  require  large  num- 
bers of  trained  teachers,  who  are  prepared  to  throw 
themselves  into  this  inter^ting  work.  And  ladies 
are  those  who  can  do  this  best.  Hence  there  is  a 
large  demand  for  educated  ladies  (or,  as  the  Society 
wisely  caUs  them,  gentlewomen — and  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  two)  who  will  devote  them- 
selves to  the  work ;  and  this  is  the  new  career  open 
to  ladies  for  the  first  time.  The  conditions  the 
Society  imposes  are  by  no  means  too  onerous.  The 
fair  candidate  must  have  seen  at  least  twenty-five 
stunmers.  Then  she  must  undergo  three  months' 
nursing  training  at  some  hospital  or  infirmary  ;  and 
this  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  when  we  find  that  the 
smaller  and  county  hospitals  are  accepted,  and  the 
infirmaries  included.  Next,  the  candidate  must 
have  attended  a  good  course  of  practical  lessons  on 
artisan  cookery.  These  may  be  taken  almost  any- 
where that  is  wished,  preference,  however,  being 
given  to  those  lessons  which  are  "approved  of"  by 
the  Society.  The  third  and  last  requirement  is  that 
the  ladies  should  undergo  the  Society's  course  of 
hygienic  teaching,  consisting  of  lectures  and  prac- 
tical work,  at  the  Society's  rooms.  This  can,  in 
many  cases,  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time  as  the 
nursing,  so  that  the  whole  training  can  be  easily 
completed  in  six  months.  Then,  of  course,  comes 
the  inevitable  examination  in  hygiene,  nursing,  and 
cookery,  which  includes  satisfactory  evidence  that 
the  candidate  has  not  only'leamed  these  subjects,  but 
is  able  to  teach  them. 

The  Society  will  select  from  successful  candidates 
lady  lecturers  to  give  country  lectures  on  hygiene, 
nursing,  and  cookery,  to  whom  the  Society  promises 
the  very  fair  salary  of  from  three  to  &vq  guineas  a 
week. 


ARTIFICIAL  SELECTION .  AND   THE   MARRIAGE 

PROBLEM. 

Mr.  Hiram  M.  Stanley  complains  in  the  October 
nimiberof  TheMonist  that  his  article  in  the  ^rena, 
June,  1890,  on  the  subject  of  artificial  breeding  was 
misunderstood.  His  plea  then  was  that  the  remedy 
for  the  diseases  in  our  social  life  is  to  be  found  in 
application  of  science  to  the  problem,  but  he  did 
not  state  in  what  manner  this  application  was  to 
be  made.  He  now  comes  forward  with  certain 
practical  suggestions. 

ARTIFICIAL  Al^D  NATURAL  BELKCmON. 

Artificial  selection  means  *'all  conscious  and  pur- 
posive arrangements  between  men  and  women  whiclL 
have  in  view  character  of  offspring.  This  is  opposed 
to  natural  selection  which   is  merely  instinctive, 
unteleological  imion  with  one  of  the  opposite  sex  as 
impelled  by  animal  passion  or  romantic  love. "    A& 
man  advances  from  a  state  of  barbarism  he  becomes 
more  and  more  artificial  in  his  manner  of  selecting 
his  companion.    **  Man  is  always  artificial — meaning 
by  artificial  not  what  is  unnatural  or  against  nature, 
but  that  which  is,  after  conscious  deliberatioD,  more 
in  accord  with  the  laws  of  nature — and  it  is  his 
goal  to  become,  in  all  his  life,  unnatural  and  thor- 
oughly artful. "    **  But  the  time  has  now  come  when 
man  must,  more  than  ever  before,  attend  by  artificial 
selection — that  is  purposed  care— to  the  perpetuation 
of  the  species  in  the  line  of  its  true  advancement, 
spiritual  achievement.  ** 

METHODS  OF  ARTIFICIAL  SBLBCTION. 

The  methods  are  two,  ''negative,  which  restrains 
the  unfit  from  propagating,  or  positive  which 
encourages  the  fit  to  propagate.  ^  Mr.  Stanley  desires 
that  the  positive  means  be  employed.  He  conceives 
of  three  methods  by  which  this  end  can  be  attained. 
Women  instead  of  subjecting  themselves  to  the  will 
of  their  husbands  may  retain  the  choice  of  bearing 
or  not  bearing.  Secondly,  there  might  be  laws  for- 
bidding any  persons  to  marry  who  failed  to  satis- 
factorily pass  a  rigorous  physical  examination. 
Thirdly,  there  could  be  established  **  voluntary  asso- 
ciations of  men  and  women  who  bind  themselves  to 
learn  and  apply  the  laws  of  heredity  in  their  mar- 
riage relations,  to  seek  for  expert  guidance,  and  in 
all  tlieir  life  to  live  not  merely  purely,  but  according 
to  reason  and  science.  Heredity  societies  of  this 
stamp  which  should  favor  marriages  only  between 
members  could  ultimately  become  a  rational  aristoc- 
racy, and  true  and  good  blood  would  be  perpetuated 
in  the  best  manner. " 

OBJECTIONS  AND  REPLIES. 

This  last  method  is  the  one  which  Mr.  Stanley 
favors,  but  he  is  not  oblivious  to  the  objections 
which  may  be  raised  to  it.  It  may  be  said,  for 
instance,  that  by  such  a  plan  we  should  obtain  men 
of  talent  but  not  men  of  genius.  What  scientific 
expert  would  have  advised  the  marriage  of  John 
Shakespere  and  Mary  Arden  ?   But  Mr.  Stanley  insists 
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that  the  production  of  geniuses  is  not  heyond  human 
ken.  Maud  S.  is  a  genius  in  horseflesh,  and  her  birth 
was  the  result  of  a  carefully  planned  scientific 
experiment. 

Another  objection  is  to  the  effect  that  by  the 
plan  suggested  population  would  be  diminished. 
Just  so,  says  Mr.  Stanley,  **  but  what  thoughtful  man 
applies  the  numerical  test  to  the  progress  of  the 
race?  It  is  not  quantity  of  citizens  but  quality 
which  constitutes  the  true  greatness  of  states. " 

It  may  be  said  that  cold  calculation  will  take  the 
place  of  ^  that  beautiful  flower  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion, the  poetry  and  romance  of  love. "  To  this  Mr. 
Stanley  replies  that  ^the  true  reflnement  which 
refuses  to  obtrude  the  things  of  sense,  and  true 
purity,  which  refuses  to  dwell  on  them  salaciously, 
are  perfectly  compatible  with  the  fullest  knowledge 
and  the  consequent  action.  Lubricity  breeds  best 
upon  a  half  knowledge  acquired  in  dubious  ways. " 
And  again:  ^ These  laws  of  nature  which  science 
reveals  are  laws  of  duty  and  laws  of  God,  and,  when 
once  appropriated  as  such  by  Ethics  and  Religion, 
they  will  become  the  basis  of  all  that  is  high  in  emo- 
tion and  chivalrous  in  action. " 


MR.    GOSSE   ON    RUDYARD   KIPLING. 

From  the  good  old  soul  whose  conscience  is 
troubled  by  the  vernacular  of  Mulvaney  to  the 
cautious  critic  who  wonders  how  far  he  may  give 
himself  up  to  the  charms  of  this  young  magician 
out  of  the  East — every  one,  of  course,  will  want  to 
know  what  Mr.  Gosse  thinks  of  Rudyard  Kipling, 
whom  he  discusses  in  the  October  Century. 

But  the  critic  distinguishes  himself  by  his  mod- 
esty in  not  assigning  to  Mr.  Kipling  a  very  appro- 
priate place  in  fiction,  a  particular  niche  in  the 
structure  of  world-literature.  On  the  contrary  he 
captures  one's  sympathy  at  once  by  owning  up  to 
the  very  common  experience.  He  *'  cannot  pretend 
to  be  indifferent  to  the  charm  of  what  Mr.  Kipling 
writes.  From  the  first  moment  of  my  acquaintance 
with  it,  it  has  held  me  fast.  It  excites,  disturbs, 
and  attracts  me.  I  cannot  throw  off  its  disquieting 
influence.  I  admit  all  that  is  to  be  said  in  its  dis- 
favor. I  force  myself  to  see  that  its  occasional  cyn- 
icism is  irritating  and  strikes  a  false  note.  I 
acknowledge  the  broken  and  jagged  style,  the  noisy 
newspaper  bustle  of  the  little  peremptory  sentences, 
the  cheap  irony  of  the  satires  on  society.  Often 
— but  this  is  chiefly  in  the  earlier  stories — I  am  aware 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  too  much  of  the  rattle  of 
the  piano  at  some  cafe  concert.  But  when  all  this 
is  said,  what  does  it  amount  to?  What  but  the  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  crudity  of  a  strong  and 
rapidly  developing  young  nature.  You  cannot  ex- 
pect a  creamy  smoothness  while  the  act  of  vinous 
fermentation  is  proceeding.  .  .  .  The  sense  of 
these  shortcomings  is  altogether  buried  for  me  in 
delighted  sympathy  and  breathless  curiosity.  Mr. 
Eapling  does  not  provoke  a  critical  suspension  of 
judgment    He  is  vehement  and  sweeps  us  away 


with  him ;  he  plays  upon  a  strange  and  seductive 
pipe  and  we  follow  him  like  children.  ^ 

FAMOUS  AT  TWENTY-THRKE. 

It  was  in  1889  that  Mr.  Kipling  came  to  England 
and  found  himself,  at'  twenty-three,  in  all  men's 
mouths,  "*  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hill"  and  six  other 
volumes  having  appeared  the  year  before.  At 
twenty -six,  "an  age  when  few  future  novelists  have 
yet  produced  anything  at  all,  Mr.  Kipling  is  already 
voluminous.  It  would  be  absurd  not  to  acknowl- 
edge that  a  danger  lies  in  this  precocious  fecun- 
dity. It  would  probably  be  an  excellent  thing  for 
every  one  concerned  if  this  brilliant  youth  could  be 
deprived  of  pens  and  ink  for  a  few  years  and  be 
buried  again  somewhere  in  the  far  East.  There 
should  be  a  'close  time*  for  authors  no  less  than 
for  seals,  and  the  extraordinary  fulness  and  richness 
of  Mr.  Kipling's  work  does  not  completely  reas- 
sure us." 

THB  SHORT  STORIES. 

Mr.  Gk)sse  makes  a  rather  unsatisfactory  classifica. 
tion  of  the  hundred  or  so  short  stories  which  the 
young  author  has  lavished  upon  us  according  as  they 
deal  with  the  British  soldier  in  India,  the  Anglo- 
Indian,  the  Native,  and  the  British  child  in  India. 
Of  these  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  first  has 
proven  the  most  fertile  and  attractive  field.  **  Of 
the  private  soldier,  ...  of  his  loves  and  hates, 
sorrows  and  pleasures,  of  the  way  in  which  the 
vast,  hot,  wearisome  country  and  its  mysterious 
inhabitants  strike  him,  of  his  attitude  toward  India, 
and  of  the  way  in  which  India  treats  him,  we 
know,  or  knew  until  Mr.  Kipling  enlightened  us, 
absolutely  nothing. "  Of  all  the  stories  Mr.  Gk)68e 
adjudges  the  palm  to  a  group  of  four;  "Without 
Benefit  of  Clergy, "  **  The  Man  who  would  be  King, " 
"  The  Strange  Ride  of  Morrowbie  Jukes, "  and  **  Be- 
yond the  Pale. " 

KIPLINa  AS  POET. 

Mr.  QtOBse  is  not  deterred  by  the  wholesale  popu- 
larity of  "  Departmental  Ditties  "  from  criticising 
that  debutante  volume.  ^  No  claim, "  says  he,  **  for 
the  title  of  poet  could  be  founded  on  literary  baggage 
so  slight.  Of  late  years,  however,  Mr.  Kipling  has 
put  forward,  in  a  great  variety  of  directions,  essays 
in  verse  which  deserve  much  higher  consideration. 
He  has  indulged  the  habit  of  prefixing  to  his  prose 
stories  fragments  of  poems  which  must  be  his  own. 
for  there  is  nobody  else  to  claim  them.  Some  of 
these  are  as  vivid  and  tantalizing  as  the  tiny  bits 
we  possess  of  lost  Greek  tragedians."  Vide  the 
^Barrack  Ballads,"  describing,  under  a  rollicking, 
rough  exterior,  with  infinite  pathos  and  realism  the 
hard,  plain  actualities  of '  soldier  life.  **Ahyes!" 
concludes  Mr.  Qoaa,  "Mr. Kipling,  go  back  to  the 
far  East !  Yours  is  not  the  talent  to  bear  with  pa- 
tience, the  dry  rot  of  London  or  of  New  York. 
Disappear,  another  waring,  and  come  back  in  ten 
years'  time  with  a  fresh  and  still  more  admirable 
budget  of  precious  loot  out  of  Wonderland !" 
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EMILY   DICKINSON. 

One  does  not  necessarily  need  to  be  a  lover  of 
poetry  in  order  to  have  one's  interest  aroused  in 
Emily  Dickinson.  Genius  is  of  itself  fascinating 
«ven  to  one  who  is  indifferent  to  the  medium  by 
which  it  manifests  itself.  The  genius  of  Emily 
Dickinson  is  imquestionable. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  has  done  the 
public  a  kindness  by  publishing  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  some  letters  which  he  received  from  this 
remarkable  woman,  and  these  letters  together  with 
his  comments  constitute  incomparably  the  best  liter- 
ary article  of  the  month.  "We  fondly  hope  that  he 
naay  see  fit  some  time  to  prepare  a  biography  of  her. 

As  she  appears  in  these  letters  she  is  so  elusive, 
80  mysterious  that  it  is  probable  that  no  number  of 
volumes  could  give  a  clear  conception  of  her  char- 
acter. Possibly  a  character  like  hers  can  never  be 
imderstood,  but  we  have,  at  least,  an  intuition  of 
some  of  her  peculiarities.  Naive  as  Marjory  Flem- 
ing and  at  the  same  time  as  mysteriously  unearthly 
as — say,  Thomas  De  Quincey,  she  presents  a  truly 
imique  picture.  We  confess  that  we  feel  more 
interest  in  her  and  her  letters  than  we  have  hereto- 
fore felt  in  her  poetry.  The  letters  are  imgrammat- 
ical,  obscure,  quaint  in  phraseology,  and  original  in 
every  line.  Metrical  form  was  so  natural  to  her 
that  she  instinctively  falls  into  it,  and  her  letters  at 
times  run  on  for  several  paragraphs  in  almost 
perfect  metre. 

On  April  16,  1862,  Mr.  Higginson  received  this 
letter,  which  must  have  astonished  him  : 

**  Mr.  Higginson  : — Are  you  too  deeply  occupied  to 
say  if  my  verse  is  alive? 

^  The  mind  is  so  near  itself  it  cannot  see  distinctly 
and  I  have  none  to  ask. 

"  Should  you  think  it  breathed,  and  had  you  the 
leisure  to  tell  me,  1  should  feel  quick  gratitude. 

"*  If  I  make  the  mistake,  that  you  dared  to  tell  me 
would  give  me  sincere  honor  toward  you. 

"  I  inclose  my  name,  asking  you,  if  you  please, 
sir,  to  tell  me  what  is  true? 

"That  you  will  not  betray  me  it  is  needless  to 
ask,  since  honor  is  its  own  pawn. " 

The  letter  inclosed  two  poems  subjected  to  Mr. 
Higginson' s  criticism,  and  though  he  modestly 
keeps  himself  in  the  backgroimd,  we  may  be  sure 
that  his  reply  was  wise  and  generous.  In  Miss 
Dickinson's  next  she  thanks  him  for  his  "surgery," 
and  tells  him  something  of  herself.  She  reads  Keats, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning,  Ruskin,  Thomas  Browne, 
and  Revelations.  Of  her  father  she  says  that,  "  He 
buys  me  many  books,  but  begs  me  not  to  read  them, 
because  he  fears  they  joggle  the  mind.  ^ 

The  saucy  coquetry  of  her  reply  to  a  question 
which  he  had  asked  is  worthy  of  Rosalind.  "  You 
asked  me  how  old  I  was?  I  made  no  verse  but  one 
or  two  until  this  winter,  sir. " 

In  a  later  letter  Mr.  Higginson  requested  her  to 
send  him  her  picture.  Here  is  the  answer :  "  Could 
you  believe  me  without?  I  had  no  portrait,  now, 
but  am  small,  like  the  wren ;  and  my  hair  is  bold 
like  the  chestnut  bur ,  and  my  eyes,  like  the  sherry 


in  the  glass,  that  the  guest  leaves.  Would  this  do 
just  as  well?"  When  Mr.  Higginson  saw  her  he 
found  that  it  did  quite  well. 

Her  lather,  like  the  fathers  of  so  many  English 
speaking  men  and  women  of  genius,  was  a  stem 
Puritan.  After  his  death  she  herself  said  of  him, 
"  His  heart  was  pure  and  terrible,  and  I  think  no 
other  like  it  exists. "  She  seems  to  have  revolted 
against  the  rigor  of  the  household  religion.  She 
says  in  an  early  letter  that  the  family  are  all 
"religious,  except  me,  and  address  an  eclipse  every 
morning  whom  they  call  their  'Father.'"  Some- 
thing of  her  creed  seems  to  have  been  expressed  in 
the  following  sweet  note  written  to  Mr.  Higginson 
after  he  had  been  wounded  in  battle.  "Dear 
Friend,—  I  think  of  you  so  wholly  that  I  cannot 
resist  to  write  again  to  ask  if  you  are  safe?  Danger 
is  not  at  first,  for  then  we  are  unconscious,  but  in 
the  after,  slower  days.  Do  not  try  to  be  saved,  but 
let  redemption  find  you  as  it  certainly  will.  Love 
is  its  own  rescue ;  for  we  at  our  supremest  are  but 
its  trembling  emblems. — Your  Scholar." 

She  alwajTB  called  herself  his  "  scholar, "  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  he  was  the  wisest  of  teachers, 
stimulating  rather  than  instructing  her,  for  a  genius 
so  peculiar  as  hers  could  not  have  suffered  much 
guiding.  She  said  once,  "If  I  had  read  a  book  and 
it  makes  my  whole  body  so  cold  no  fire  can  ever 
warm  me,  I  know  that  is  poetry.  If  I  feel  physically 
as  if  the  tup  of  my  head  were  taken  off,  I  know 
that  is  poetry.  These  are  the  only  ways  I  know  it. 
Is  there  any  other  way  ?"  For  her,  undoubtedly  there 
was  not.  Imagine  teaching  Dr.  Blair  to  this  free  crea- 
ture !  Mr.  Higginson  was  wise  in  leaving  her,  as  he 
himself  expresses  it,  in  her  *'  unregenerate  condition. " 

But  she  could  never  regard  him  as  anything  save 
a  preceptor  to  be  revered  and  honored.  She  says : 
"The  vein  cannot  thank  the  artery,  but  her  solemn 
indebtedness  to  him,  even  the  stolidest  admit,  and 
so  of  me,  who  try,  whose  effort  leaves  no  sound. 
You  ask  great  questions  accidentally.  To  answer 
them  would  be  events.  I  trust  that  you  are  safe. 
I  ask  you  to  forgive  me  for  all  the  ignorance  I  had. 
I  find  no  nomination  sweet  as  your  low  opinion. 
Speak  if  but  to  blame  your  obedient  child." 


ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  FLOWERS. 

Mr.  Alfred  Wallace  writes  of  "English  and 
American  Flowers  "  in  the  Fortnightly  Bemew. 

Although  the  botanists  say  that  the  poverty  of  the 
English  fiora  contrasts  unfavorably  with  the  num- 
ber of  species  and  the  strange  and  beautiful  forms 
found  in  many  other  temperate  regions,  the  simple 
lover  of  fiowers,  both  for  their  individual  beauty 
and  for  the  charm  of  color  they  add  to  the  land- 
scape, may  rest  assured,  on  Mr.  Wallace's  authority, 
that,  perhaps  with  the  single  exception  of  Switz- 
erland, few  temperate  countries  can  equal,  while 
none  can  very  much  surpass,  England.  What  most 
strikes  the  English  botanist  travelling  in  North 
America  is  the  total  absence  or  extreme  rarity  of 
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many  plants  which  are  most  familiar  to  his  own 
native  fields.  There  are,  for  instance,  no  true  corn- 
flower poppies,  no  gorse  or  broom,  no  snap-dragon 
or  foxglove,  not  even  a  primrose  or  a  cowslip  in 
all  the  land ;  while  as  regards  indigenous  plants, 
there  are  more  remarkable  deficiencies ,  no  daffodil, 
snowdrop,  or  sunflower  is  to  be  found  in  all  North 
America,  neither  is  there  any  crocus,  hyacinth,  or 
lily  of  the  valley.  Yet  most  of  these  plants  are  not 
only  abundant  in  England,  but  widely  spread 
throughout  Europe,  and  even  extend  to  Northern 
Asia.  Mr.  Wallace  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  no  part  of  America  east  of  the  Mississippi  is 
there  such  a  succession  of  floral  beauty  and  display 
of  exquisite  color  as  are  to  be  found  in  many  parts 
of  England.  

JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

The  death  of  the  greatest  American  poet  has  called 
forth  from  many  quarters,  worthy  articles  both  crit- 
ical and  reminiscent.  We  give  below  the  pith  of 
several  of  them. 

Richard  Henry  Stoddard  in  North  American  Review. 

Mr.  Lowell's  first  volume  of  verse  was  published 
when  he  was  but  twenty-two  years  old,  and  hence  it 
contains  much  that  is  immature,  tentative;  but 
though  it  appeared  at  a  period  when  imitation  of 
somebody  was  the  one  poetic  canon  which  young 
bards  practically  followed,  he  was  strangely  free  from 
this  failing.  The  one  person  who  in  any  way  set 
the  pace  for  him  was  a  then  unknown  young  man, 
Tennyson.  **  What  was  most  notable  in  his  (Low- 
ell's) poetry  at  this  time  was  the  simplicity,  the 
grace,  the  accuracy,  and  the  purity  of  its  English, 
which,  like  the  English  of  Keats  and  Beddoes,  was 
so  perfect  as  to  seem  inevitable. " 

The  second  volume  was  published  three  years  later. 
The  man  had  now  begun  to  think,  and  to  think 
deeply ;  ^  there  was  less  spontaneity  and  more  prep- 
aration,— less  of  delight  in  the  singing,  but  more  of 
satisfaction  in  the  song. " 

He  completed,  for  a  time,  his  poetic  work  by  writ- 
ing "The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,"  longer  than  any 
poem  which  he  had  written  up  to  that  time.  He 
was  in  all  respects  beautifully  fitted  to  handle  this 
theme. 

America  had  known  Mr.  Lowell  as  a  man  with 
whom  poetry  was  a  business;  they  were  now  to 
know  him  as  a  man  who  made  his  poetry  a  great 
weapon  for  doing  other  work.  He  now  became  the 
patriot,  and,  in  the  same  sense  as  was  Milton  the 
politician.  The  stirring  events  of  the  time  forced 
him  into  another  phase  of  thought,  and  the  result 
was  **  The  Biglow  Papers. " 

As  Mr.  Stoddard's  general  estimate  of  Lowell,  we 
quote  the  following : 

"  To  say  that  we  are  more  indebted  to  Lowell  than 
to  any  of  his  famous  peers  is  not  to  say  that  he  was 
greater  than  they,  but  that  his  gifts  were  more  nu- 
merous than  theirs, — which  is  true,  since  to  those 
which  were  the  inheritance  of  his  genius  he  added 
others  from  provinces  which  he  made  tributary  to  it — 


and  that  he  employed  these  gifts  with  a  directness, 
a  force,  a  knowledge,  an  adjustment  of  means  to 
ends,  which  his  contemporaries  did  not  possess  and 
which  is  rare  among  men  of  letters.  A  poet,  he 
was  more  than  a  poet ;  a  critic,  he  was  more  than  a 
critic;  a  thinker,  he  was  more  than  a  thinker; 
from  beginning  to  end  he  was  a  man, — ^a  man  in 
every  fibre  and  every  feeling,  right-minded,  clear- 
minded,  strong-minded,  honest,  honorable,  coura- 
geous, resolute.  He  was  this,  and  more,  for  to  this 
there  was  superadded  the  something  which  makes 
the  man  the  gentleman,  and  the  gentleman  the  man 
of  the  world. " 

Archdeacon  Farrar  in  the  Forum. 

Archdeacon  Farrar  considers  Lowell  in  manv 
respects  the  type  of  Browning's  Cleon,  a  man  who- 
did  all  things  well,  but  possibly  no  one  thing  per- 
fectly. "  He  might  have  been  greater  had  he  been 
in  some  respects  less.  He  might  have  done  more 
had  he  not  known  do  much. " 

He  was  in  the  truest  sense  a  patriot,  a  leader  of 
thought  whose  voice  was  potent  in  persuading  the 
public,  but  one  who  held  himself  severely  aloof  from 
all  personal  participation  in  political  affairs.  He 
was  large  enough  to  see  beyond  all  narrow  iMx>vin- 
ciallties,  and  did  more  than  almost  any  other  man  to 
"strengthen  the  blessed  influences  which  bind  Eng- 
land and  America  together. '' 

Canon  Farrar  is  rather  obvious  in  his  estimate 
of  Lowell  as  a  public  speaker,  scholar,  humorist,  and 
critic,  though  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  he  does  not 
consider  that  Lowell's  prose  work  has  the  breath  <^ 
immortality  in  it. 

His  poetry,  however,  will  live  "for  many  along 
day  and  will  add  sunlight  to  daylight  by  making 
the  happy  happier. " 

As  compared  with  Mr.  Stoddard's  remarks  con- 
cerning Lowell's  originality.  Canon  Farrar's  first 
criticism  of  the  poet's  work  is  interesting.  He 
says:  "Some  (of  the  poems)  which  are  simply  the 
forms  of  culture  rather  than  of  humanity,  remind 
us  irresistibly  of  other  poets  who  had  preceded  him. " 
He  finds  in  the  earlier  verse  an  echo  of  Byron  and 
Shelley,  of  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson.  "  Rhorcus  " 
reminds  us  of  Lander's  Hellenics,  and  "  in  the  lovely 
verses  in  *What  Rabbi  Jehoshab  Said'  is  it  possible 
to  overlook  a  reminiscence  of  Browning's  'Theo- 
crite*  ?  Lowell  was  never  a  plagiarist,  but  in  some 
of  his  poems  he  lacks  the  absolute  independence 
which  places  men  among  the  very  greatest."  A 
second  criticism  is  to  the  effect  that  "he  was  some- 
times defective  in  distinctness,  and  sometimes  in 
symmetry  as  well  as  sometimes  in  melody. " 
Dr.  Qeor^e  Stewart  in  the  Arena. 

Dr.  Stewart  writes  a  chronological  sketch  of  the 
poet's  life,  blending  the  external  events  of  his  life 
with  the  literary  productions.  Of  Lowell  as  critic 
he  says,  "He  was  with  the  single  exception  of 
Mathew  Arnold,  the  foremost  critic  of  his  time." 
And  again,  "  Every  essay  is  a  strong  presentation  of 
what  Lowell  had  in  his  mind  at  the  time.  He  is 
not  content  to  confine  his  observation  to  the  name 
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before  him.  He  enlarges  always  tlie  scope  of  his 
paper,  and  runs  afield,  picking  up  here  and  there 
citations,  and  illustrating  his  points  by  copious 
drafts  on  literature,  history,  scenery,  and  episode.** 
Of  the  Biglow  Papers  the  writer  says  :  **  We  have 
him  in  this  work  at  his  very  best.  The  vein  had 
never  been  thoroughly  worked  before.  The  Yankee 
of  Haliburton  appeared  ten  years  earlier  than  the 
creation  of  Lowell.  But  Sam  Slick  was  a  totally 
different  person  from  Hosea  Biglow  and  Birdofre- 
dum  Sawin  ....  The  Biglow  type  seems  to  our 
mind  more  complete,  more  rounded,  more  perfect, 
more  true,  indeed,  to  nature.  The  art  is  well  pro- 
portioned all  through,  and  the  author  justifies 
Bungay's  assumption  that  he  had  attained  the  rank  of 
Butler,  whose  satire  heads  the  list  of  all  such  pro- 
ductions.   Butler,  however,  Lowell  really  surpassed.  ** 

Dr.  Holmes  in  the  Atlantic. 

We  quote  below  part  of  a  poem  by  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  in  commemoration  of  the  dead  poet. 
Holmes  and  Whittier  are  now  the  only  remaining 
members  of  America's  great  school  of  poets. 

The  singer  whom  we  long  have  held  so  dear 
Was  Nature's  darling,  shapely »  strong,  and  fair; 

Of  keenest  wit,  of  judgment  crystal-clear, 
Easy  of  converse,  courteous,  debonair. 

Fit  for  the  loftiest  or  the  lowliest  lot. 
Self -poised,  imperial,  yet  of  simplest  ways; 

At  home  alike  in  castle  or  in  cot. 
True  to  his  aim,  let  others  blame  or  praise. 

Freedom  we  found  an  heirloom  from  his  sires; 

Song,  letters,  statecraft,  shared  his  years  in  turn; 
All  went  to  feed  the  nation's  altar-fires 

Whose  mourning  children  wreathe  his  funeral  urn. 

He  loved  New  England, — ^people,  language,  soil, 
Unweaned  by  exile  from  her  arid  breast. 

Farewell  awhile,  white-handed  son  of  toil. 
Go  with  her  brown-armed  laborers  to  thy  rest. 

Peace  to  thy  slumber  in  the  forest  shade  I 

Poet  and  patriot,  every  gift  was  thine ; 
Thy  name  shall  live  while  summers  bloom  and  fade, 

And  grateful  Memory  guard  the  leafy  shrine. 

Edward  Everett  Hale  in  The  New  England  Magazine. 

Any  comments  on  Lowell  from  Edward  Everett 
Hale  is  especially  interesting,  as  the  relation  existing 
between  the  two  men  was  a  long  and  intimate  one, 
dating  from  Mr.  Hale's  entrance  into  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, in  which  institution  Mr.  Lowell  had  already 
been  enrolled  a  year. 

In  those  days  the  best  thought  of  the  college  was 
turned  into  a  channel  of  piu%  literature,  and  from 
the  first  Lowell  was  a  recognized  leader.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  eager  editors  of  Harvadiana,  tlie  col- 
lege magazine,  and  was  later  on  chosen  as  the  class 
poet.  He  wrote  the  poem  but  unhappily  was  not 
permitted  to  read  it,  as  he  was  suspended  from  col- 
lege because  of  his  neglect  of  college  chapel.  His 
innate  laziness  was  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Chapel 
was  held  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  Lowell 
couldn't  make  up  his  mind  to  rise  at  that  hour. 

Lowell  now  had  to  cast  about  for  something  to  do ; 
all  his  tastes  were  literary,  but  in  those  days  "  for  a 


man  to  say  that  he  was  going  to  live  as  a  man  of 
letters  would  be  as  if  a  man  should  say  to-day  that 
he  is  going  to  live  as  the  director  of  steam  air-ves- 
sels. **  So,  he  decided  to  practice  law,  not  because 
he  had  any  special  predilection  for  the  work  but 
rather  because  he  saw  nothing  else  to  do. 

His  success  here,  however,  was  not  notable.  In- 
deed, he  seems  to  have  had  but  one  client,  and  the 
publication  of  his  volume  of  poems,  "  A  Year's 
Life,  **  seemed  to  point  out  his  course  for  hm.  Soon 
after  he  was  one  of  the  **  pack-horses  **  of  the  Boston 
MisceUany^  and  later  on  was  editor  of  the  short-lived 
Pioneer, 

In  1855  he  was  appointed  to  the  Smith  professorship 
of  modem  languages  in  Harvard  University.  Mr. 
Hale  informs  us  that  he  was  a  successful  professor, 
giving  himself  ^  loyally  and  diligently  to  his  college 
duties.  **  It  has  been  said  elsewhere  that  he  was  not 
all  that  could  be  desired  in  a  college  professor. 

For  his  position  as  Minister  to  Spain,  which  ap- 
pointment he  received  from  President  Hayes,  he 
was  in  every  way  qualified.  He  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  t^e  language,  was  a  finished  gen- 
tleman, and  understood  the  deep  principles  of 
diplomacy. 

While  here  he  received  the  appointment  to  Eng- 
land. His  wife's  health  was  so  poor  that  he  dared 
not  move  her ;  so  he  wrote  the  President  that  he 
must  decline.  Immediately  after,  his  wife's  bed 
caught  on  fire.  The  nurses  were  panic-stricken,  but 
Mrs.  Lowell  rose  up  in  bed  and  gave  directions  for 
extinguishing  the  fiames.  This  supreme  effort 
seemed  to  revive  all  her  vital  force,  and  from  that 
moment  she  began  to  mend.  So  rapid  was  her  re- 
covery that  the  physicians  told  Lowell  that  he  might 
move  her.  He  cabled  an  acceptance  of  the  English 
appointment,  so  that  the  message  reached  Washing- 
ton before  the  letter.  Thus  a  seeming  misfortune 
proved  most  fortunate. 

As  Viewed  in  the  English  Magacinet. 

In  the  Leisure  Hour  for  October  a  writer  signing 
himself  "A.  F.  **  contributes  the  following  reminis- 
cences of  the  poet  whom  the  world  has  just  lost : — 

**Now  that  the  world  is  made  poorer  by  the  loss 
of  James  Russell  Lowell,  it  seems  natural  that  we 
should  call  to  mind  little  recollections  of  him — ^rem- 
iniscences trifiing  in  themselves,  no  doubt,  yet  all 
the  same  reminiscences  of  his  kindness,  his  gayety, 
his  interest  in  men  and  women. 

**  I  remember  meeting  him  at  Oxford  when  an  hon- 
orary degree  of  D.  C.  L.  was  conferred  upon  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  and  upon  Mr.  John  Bright     Mr. 
Lowell  was  in  the  gayest  of  spirits,  and  the  conver- 
sation bet^'een  him,  Mr.  Robert  Browning,  and  the 
Master  of  Balliol,    our  host,    was  brilliant.     Two 
Spanish  gentlemen  came  in  the  evening,  and  Mr. 
Lowell  greeted  them  in  their  own  tongue.     He  was 
master  of  many  languages.    His  collection  of  old 
French  writers  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  world. 
Nor    was   he    less    well    acquainted  with   modem 
French  authors.     I  remember  well  the  care  he  took 
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in  recommending  to  me  one  of  Balzac's  novels  that 
should  give  me  an  idea  of  the  great  writer's  man- 
ner and  should  yet  'be  no  shock'  to  me.  And  so 
upon  his  advice  I  read  'Eugenie  Grandet' — the  most 
touching  history  of  a  jewel  of  purity  and  goodness 
in  a  mean  and  sordid  setting.  He  told  me  that 
Thackeray  had  asked  him  once  for  his  candid  opinion 
of  the  novel  'Henry  Esmond, '  begging  him  to  point 
out  any  mistake  he  might  detect  in  the  English  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Mr.  Lowell  answered  that 
there  was  one  thing  he  thought  wrong :  did  anybody 
then  ever  use  the  phrase  'different  to  *  such  a  tiling? 
'  Hang  it  all  I'  cried  Thackeray.  ' No ;  of  course  they 
didn't!' 

"  I  travelled  back  to  London  from  Oxford  under 
Mr.  Lowell's  escort.  I  remember  his  looking  at  the 
bean-fields  as  we  flew  by  them  in  the  train ;  they 
were  then  in  blossom,  and  he  said  that  the  smell  of 
them  to  him  was  one  of  the  sweetest  of  scents,  and 
that  he  wondered  why  it  was  mentioned  by  so  few 
poets,  while  reference  to  the  smell  of  lime -blossom 
is  common  enough.  I  fancy  that  Mr.  Lowell  him- 
self has  spoken  of  the  scent  of  bean-fields  in  one  of 
his  poems.  William  Morris  also  mentions  it,  and 
one  old  poet  of  Elizabethan  or  Jacobean  date ;  but 
these  are  all  the  instances  I  can  call  to  mind. 

**The  last  time  I  saw  Mr.  Lowell  was  in  August, 
1888.  He  was  looking  ill  then,  and  I  thought  he 
seemed  silent  and  depressed. 

"His  letters  were  charming,  written  in  a  little 
delicate  pointed  hand  that  would  formerly  have  been 
called  feminine,  but  cannot  be  called  so  now  that 
women  write  in  great  round  strong  characters. " 

The  Sunday  Magazine  for  October  says:  **Mr. 
Lowell's  death  leaves  two  nations  the  poorer.  True 
patriot  as  he  was,  and  loyal  to  the  great  American 
Republic  in  every  fibre  of  his  being,  for  Britain,  its 
people,  its  traditions,  and  its  literature,  he  ever 
ch^'ished  a  deep  and  fervent  affection.  His  mes- 
sage, too,  was  for  us  as  well  as  for  our  brethren  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  for  the  great  struggle 
in  which  he  found  his  noblest  inspiration — the  re- 
volt of  social  right  against  social  wrong — has  not 
yet  reached  its  close.  It  has  ever  to  be  renewed  in 
fresh  fields,  and  the  supreme  decision  between  evil 
and  good  still  presses  upon  us  as  a  nation  year  by 
year.  To  Lowell's  true  mission  criticism  has  been 
perversely  blind ;  it  has  extolled  the  essayist  and 
disparaged  the  poet ;  unconscious  that  his  true  title 
to  enduring  fame  is  as  the  prophet  of  the  Clu-istian 
democracy.  He  was  at  the  core  a  true  scion  of  New 
England,  a  son  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  Whatever 
time  had  added  of  learning,  culture,  sympathy,  and 
imagination,  it  had  left  the  iron  rock  of  principle, 
and  foundations  of  faith,  untouched  and  imchanged. 
The  ancestral  creed  he  modified.  Rigid  precision 
of  dogma  he  had  discarded.  Christianity  with  him 
was  a  faith  and  a  law  for  society  as  well  as  for  the 
soul.  His  eyes  were  ever  open  to  fresh  revelations 
of  divine  truth.  But  in  the  intense  consciousness 
•of  moral  responsibility  for  the  individual  and  for 
the  natioD.  in  his  sense  of  the  vastness  of  the  issues 


that  here  and  now  hang  upon  the  decision  of  an 
hour,  in  his  steadfast  adherence  to  duty,  and  his 
fervor  for  righteousness,  he  shows  us  from  what 
stock  he  springs.  He  has  been  taunted  as  a  poet 
turned  preacher,  as  one  who  if  loyal  to  truth  was 
false  to  art,  oblivious  or  heedless  of  his  real  function. 
But  though  a  sermon  is  one  thing  and  a  poem  an- 
other, it  is  none  the  less  a  fact  that  if  the  poet  ceases 
to  preach — in  the  true  sense  of  the  word — if  he  has 
no  living  message  to  deliver,  no  great  truth  to 
maintain,  poetry  in  his  hands  will  lose  its  strength 
and  its  loveliness.  It  will  become  a  dead  thing,  and 
no  human  power  can  save  it  from  corruption.  The 
true  poet  is  one  who,  like  Lowell,  believes  and  there- 
fore sings. " 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  in  Longman's  for  October, 
writing  in  "The  Sign  of  the  Ship,"  passes  the  fol- 
lowing tribute  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Lowell ;  **  Many 
good  Americans  do  we  meet  in  letters  and  in  the 
world,  but  Mr.  Lowell  was  the  flower  of  them  all ; 
in  all  that  he  did,  wrote,  and  said  giving  the  world 
assurance  of  a  man.  Culture  could  not  make  him 
fanciful  or  imduly  fastidious,  nor  the  study  of  letters 
diminish  his  robust  interest  in  and  knowledge  of 
public  affairs.  Yes,  he  was  of  the  great  race,  was 
of  mightier  mould  than  the  literary  generaticHis  of 
to-day;  had  a  genius  at  once  sure,  powerful,  and 
kindly,  without  freak,  or  paradox,  or  doubt.  Mr. 
Lowell's  religious  faith  (if  one  may  mention  such 
matters)  had  a  solidity  and  fervor  which  surprised 
some,  and  might  well  convert  others  of  a  wavering 
temper.  I  know  that  I  cfumot  praise  him  to  the 
measure  of  his  desert,  nor  bear  adequate  testimony 
to  the  qualities  which  we  knew  and  admired  and 
loved,  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  be  silent  in  oiir  regret 
tarn  cari  capitas.  ** 

In  the  Contemporary  Review  for  October,  Dr.  Un- 
derwood has  a  biographical  article  upon  Russell 
Lowell.  He  knew  Lowell  well.  Lowell  once  told 
him  that  when  he  was  at  college  he  read  all  the 
books  he  came  across  except  those  prescribed  tai  tiio 
course  of  his  study.  The  article  is  too  long  to  sum- 
marize. The  following  passage  describes  the  poet  as 
he  appeared  to  those  who  knew  him : — 

"  At  his  desk  he  toiled  terribly ;  in  serious  diaooorse 
he  was  as  strenuous  as  any  of  his  Puritan  ancestors ; 
to  the  world  he  was  courteous  but  reserved,  with  a 
due  mingling  of  dignity;  to  inferiors,  especially 
considerate ;  to  the  vulgar  and  presuming,  a  glacier ; 
to  his  family  and  near  friends,  the  most  delightful 
and  sunshiny  being  that  ever  came  from  the  author 
of  joy. " 

When  he  edited  the  Atlantic  Monthly  he  had 
fSOOO  a  year  as  salary  and  was  paid  $10  a  page 
for  prose  and  $50  for  each  poem.  Lowell's  con- 
version was  effected  by  Miss  Maria  White,  a  young 
woman  of  delicate  beauty  and  noble  character.  She 
was  devoted  to  the  anti -slavery  cause,  and  it  was 
she  who  won  Lowell  from  being  a  mere  gay  youth, 
ready  to  jibe  at  abolitionists  and  oth^>  unfashionable 
people,  and  made  him  a  reformer  and  a  devotee  to 
the  spiritual  life. 


THE  PERIODICALS  REVIEWED. 


THE  FORUM. 

*^  An  Ikiglidi  Estinuite  of  Lowell/'  by  Archdeacon  Far- 
rar;  **C)De  Remedy  for  Municipal  liisgovemment,'*  by 
President  Eliot;  "  A  Plan  for  a  Permanent  Bank  System,** 
by  Congressman  Barter ;  the  two  articles  on  **  Ck>mpulsory 
and  Religious  Education,**  by  Senator  Vilas  and  by  Mr. 
E.  M.  Winston,  and  ^  English  Royalty,**  by  Henry  Labou- 
ohere,  are  reviewed  as  leading  articles. 

THK  MEANING  OF  THX  FRXB  COINAGE  AGITATION. 

Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  in  discussing  the  meaning  of  the 
free  coinage  agitation,  holds  to  the  view  that  mere  free 
coinage  is  not  the  true  object  of  those  who  advocate  the 
unlimited  coinage  of  silver  dollars  without  change  in  the 
present  legal  tender  acts.  There  can  be  no  objection,  as  he 
thinks,  to  the  free  coinage  of  two  kinds  of  dollars  by  the 
United  States  provided  that  at  the  same  time  the  legal 
tender  acts  are  so  amended  as  not  to  give  an  option  to  the 
debtor  of  which  the  creditor  is  deprived.  The  class  de- 
manding the  free  coinage  of  silver,  however,  do  not  de- 
mand also  a  change  in  the  legal  tender  acts.  This  class 
is  composed,  Mr.  Atkinson  asserts,  of  two  groups:  the 
owners  of  silver  mines  who  desire  to  sell  silver  bullion  to 
government  at  a  good  profit,  and  the  misguided  persons 
who  think  it  may  be  more  profitable  to  pay  their  present 
debts  in  cheap  money. 

WHAT  IT  WOULD  COST  TO  BUILD  ▲  WAVY. 

Col. Theodore  A.Dodge  estimates  that  for  1350,000,000 
we  could  build  a  navy  which  coupled  with  coast  defences 
—which  could  be  constmotod  for  $150,000,000— would  make 
us  impregnable.  During  the  last  twenty  years,  he  asserts, 
we  have  wasted  in  patching  old  wooden  vessels  more  than 
enough  to  have  built  half  the  proposed  fieet.  $500,000,000 
spread  over  fifteen  years  would  require  that  only  ^,000,- 
000  be  appropriated  each  year  toward  the  construction  of 
a  fleet  and  fortifications. 

Lieut. Conunander  J.W.Miller  follows  Col. Dodge  with 
an  argument  for  a  national  naval  reserve  and  a  state  naval 
militia.  He  believes  that  something  can  be  done  toward 
bringing  the  cruising  yachtsmen  into  closer  relations  wiUi 
the  navy. 

BOqiAL  VEBSB. 

Mr.  Swinburne  reviews  at  length  a  collection  of  lyric 
verse,  **  Lyra  Elegantarium,**  edited  by  Frederick  Locker- 
Lampson.  With  his  usual  accumulation  of  inexpressive 
adjectives  Mr.  Swinburne  proceeds  to  inquire  why  that 
poem  was  left  out  and  why  this  was  put  in.  To  us  it  is  a 
mystery  why  this  man,  who  is  capable  of  writing  and  does 
write  the  most  perfect  verse  in  tiie  language,  should  ever 
attempt  to  handle  prose  in  which  he  fails  so  signally.  One 
paragraph  referring  to  Browning*s  ^Touth  and  Art  **  is 
good:  ''That  is  not  a  sample  of  social  verse:  It  is  an  echo 
from  the  place  of  conscious  or  unoonsdous  torment  which 
is  paved  with  penitence  and  roofed  with  despair.  Its  quiet 
note  of  commonplace  resig^nation  is  more  bitter  and  more 
impressive  in  the  self -scornful  sadness  of  its  retrospect  than 
any  shriek  of  rebellion  or  any  imprecation  of  appeal.  **  For 
the  rest  the  reader  will  scarcely  find  much  to  inspire  him 
unless  he  delights  in  such  phrases  as  a  *'  most  magnanimous 
mouse  of  a  Calibanic  poeticule,**  ''blank  and  blatant  para- 
gon of  epic  or  idyllic  stultiloquence,**  "infamous  pirate, 
liar,  and  thief,**  "pietistic  and  Romanistic  gush  of  senti- 
mental religiosity,**  and  other  like  chaste  expressions. 


WASTE  OF  TDCE  A  CAUSE  OF  AGRICULTUBAL  DEPBE88ION. 

President  Jordan  of  the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Univer- 
sity, suggests  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  present  depres- 
sion in  agriculture  may  be  found  in  the  farmer  himself.  He 
does  not  believe  that  unequal  taxation  is  alone  responsible 
for  the  sofFering  of  the  fanner.  Much  of  the  sofFering  he 
attributes  to  waste  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  farmer. 
With  poorer  tools  than  are  now  used,  poorer  buildings, 
inferior  facilities  for  transportation,  lower  prices  and  un- 
certain markets,  the  farmer  of  a  generation  ago,  he  ob- 
serves, knew  nothing  of  "agricultural  depressions.** 

"  I  hear  the  farmers  oomplaining  to-day  of  high  tariff, 
and  it  may  be  that  they  have  a  right  to  complain ;  still  no 
tax  on  iron  was  ever  so  great  as  the  tax  he  pays  who 
leaves  his  mowing-machine  unsheltered  in  the  storm.  The 
tax  on  land  is  high ;  but  he  pays  a  higher  tax  who  leaves 
his  meadows  to  grow  up  to  white-weed  and  thistles.  The 
tax  for  good  roads  is  high;  but  higher  toll  is  paid  by  the 
farmer  who  goes  each  week  to  town  in  mud  knee-deep  to 
his  horses.  There  is  a  high  tax  on  personal  property ;  but 
it  is  not  so  high  as  the  tax  on  time  which  is  paid  by  the 
mail  who  spends  his  Saturdays  loitering  about  the  village 
streets.  All  the  farmer's  income  arises  from  the  wise  use 
of  his  time.  One  sixth  of  his  time  means  one  sixth  of  his 
income.  If  he  has  learned  to  make  use  of  his  time,  all 
other  ills  will  cure  themselves.** 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  two  articles,  "Can  we  Make  it  Rain,**  by  Gen. 
Dyrenforth  and  Prof.  Newcomb;  "Dnmkennees  is  Cura- 
ble,** by  John  F. Mines;  "Hayti  and  the  United  States,** 
by  Hon.  Fred.  Douglass;  "James  Russell  Lowell,**  by 
Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  and  "Straws,**  by  Col.  Henry 
Watterson,  are  reviewed  in  "Leading  AiUclee  of  the 
Month." 

THE  CHILIAN  WAB. 

The  account  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  recent  Chil- 
ian Revolution  as  given  by  Captain  Jos^  M*Santa  Cms, 
in  this  number,  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  ac- 
counts which  other  Congressionalists  have  given  out. 
They  all  have  one  story  to  tell.  Balmaceda  was  untrue 
to  his  trust.  Barred  from  succeeding  himself  as  president 
he  undertook,  through  the  exercise  of  unoonstitutioual 
means,  to  perpetuate  his  power  by  naming  a  successor, 
and  the  people  revolted.  It  is  diflicult  to  believe,  how- 
ever, that  Balmaceda  went  the  lengths  he  did  without 
some  slight  provocation  or  a  shadow  of  right.  Perhaps 
some  one  may  be  found  to  present  the  other  side  of  the 
case— for  surely  there  ia  another  side. 

"  OLD  HUTCH  **  ON  SPECULATION. 

Mr.  B.  P.  Hutchinson,  familiarly  known  as  "  OM  Hutch,** 
advances  some  curious  arguments  in  support  of  specula- 
tion in  grain.  Here  is  one  of  them  which  as  an  example 
of  a  non  aequitur  is  almost  perfect.  Grain  operations 
—meaning  by  operations,  speculations— benefit  the  con- 
sumer, "  because  when  there  is  an  excess  of  breadstuffs  a 
low  price  stimulates  consumption  and  gives  him  a  big 
loaf.**  The  question  will  at  once  suggest  itself,  what  has 
speculation  to  do  with  the  fact  that  an  excess  of  bread- 
stuffs  admits  of  a  big  loaf  being  given  the  consumer. 

OUR  COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS  WITH  CHINA. 

Hon.  John  Russell  Young  views  with  concern  the 
fading  away  of  American  infiuence  in  China.    "In  1885,** 
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he  writeSf  **the  American  flag  was  on  every  coast  and  in 
every  navigable  stream  of  China,  covering  the  largest 
commercial  fleet  in  the  East.  That  represented  the  good 
feeling  between  the  two  nations.  Now  it  may  be  found, 
if  at  all, upon  some  poor,forlom  petroleum  tramp  steamer 
edg^ing  its  way  toward  unfriendly  wharves.  **  This  dim- 
inution of  American  interests  in  China  during  the  last 
five  years  is  traceable,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Young,  to  our 
laws  restricting  the  immigration  of  Chinese,  and  to  the 
awakening  of  a  new  life  among  the  Chinese,  themselves, 
which  has  aroused  their  enu>tions  of  self-respect  and  has 
led  them  to  resent  our  **  policy  of  contumely." 

Mr.  Young  shows  that  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
lie  in  closer  political  and  commercial  relations  with  China. 
^  The  Chinese  are  our  nearest  neighbors.  The  ocean  be- 
tween us  is  not  as  wide  as  the  ocean  to  Liverpool  twenty 
years  ago.  China  craves  as  necessities  our  cotton  goods 
and  petroleum.  The  cotton  grows  on  our  plantations; 
the  petroleum  comes  from  our  caverns.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  entire  China  trade,  under  a  judicious  system 
of  political  sympathy,  might  not  be  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able assets  in  the  sum  of  American  maritime  greatness. 
We  have  but  to  show  China  that  we  have  no  American 
interest  in  the  East  aside  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  st 
near  to  us  as  the  autonomy  of  her  empire ;  that  her  inde- 
pendence is  essential  to  our  conunercial  strength  in  the 
Pacific ;  we  have  but  to  promulgate  Monroe  Doctrine  in 
the  East  upon  the  lines  laid  down  by  Quincy  Adams  as 
pertinent  to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  and  the  South  American 
republics,  to  have  a  moral  weight  in  her  destinies  which 
no  other  power  could  hope  to  emulate  or  venture  success- 
fully to  deny.** 

MR.   RBRRESHOFF^S    ^'OLORIARA." 

Mr.  Lewis  Herresho£P,  of  the  well-known  yacht  building 
firm,  sketches  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the 
construction  of  yachts  during  the  last  ten  years,  describ- 
ing in  particular  the  construction  of  his  Oloriana,  The 
difference  b^ween  this  yacht  and  the  rest  of  her  class 
lies  only,  we  are  told,  in  the  peculiar  lines  of  the  hull. 
He  is  hopeful  that  a  steamship  will  soon  be  built  embody- 
ing the  principles  involved  in  the  designs  of  the  Oloriana^ 
and  is  confident  that  an  ocean  vessel  built  upon  the  model 
of  his  yacht  '*would  attain  given  results  of  qseed  with 
less  power." 

.  XNQLISH  INTSBnCRXNCS  AND  CANADIAIT  RECIPROCITT. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Hurlbert  maintains  that  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory  reciprocity 
arrangement  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  is 
the  constant  intermeddling  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
with  the  relations  between  the  Dominion  and  the  Union. 
The  complication  of  purely  Canadian  and  American  issues 
with  British  has  been,  as  for  instance  in  the  fishery  con- 
troversy, a  source  of  confusion  and  irritation  to  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  **  Why  should  London," 
he  asks,  "■  be  required  to  pass  on  questions  as  to  the  load 
line  of  Canadian  vessels  or  the  cattle  trade  of  Canada 
with  the  United  States?"  In  business  matters  Great 
Britain  is  as  much  a  foreign  country  to  Canada  as  are 
the  United  States.  No  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  of  duties  collected  by  Canada  in  1889  was  col- 
lected on  goods  from  Great  Britain  against  only  83  per 
cent,  collected  on  goods  from  the  United  States.  Is  it 
not  time,"  he  concludes,  ''for  the  Dominion  to  be  treated 
not  by  the  United  States  only,  but  by  Great  Britain,  as 
an  American,  and  no  longer  in  any  entangling  sense  a 
European  nationality?"  In  a  word,  the  interest  of  both 
the  United  States  and  Canada  demand  a  "  very  considera- 
ble development"  of  the  Dominion  as  an  independent 
power. 


ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

The  October  number  of  this  magazine  Is  laigely  bio- 
graphical. Articles  on  Emily  Dickinson  and  Sir  John 
Macdonald  are  reviewed  at  length  in  the  department  of 
leading  articles. 

THE  ASCXnO  IDEAL. 

Under  this  title  two  writers,  Harriet  Waters  Preston  and 
Louise  Dodge,  tell  the  story  of  St.  Jerome's  life,  and  they 
tell  it  remarkably  well.  His  religious  infatuation  led  him 
into  many  unfortunate  excesses;  his  self -discipline  caused 
him  to  afflict,  not  only  his  body,  but  his  mind  by  denying 
himself  the  luxury  of  classic  learning  in  which  he  took 
such  great  delight.  He  put  others  to  the  same  severe  tests 
by  which  he  tried  himself,  notably  the  noble  Paula  and 
her  daughter  Eustochium.  These  women  literally  forsoc^ 
all  and  followed  Jerome  into  Palestine,  where,  at  Bethle- 
hem, Paula  established  the  nunnery  of  which  she  waa 
abbess  for  twenty  years. 

There  seems  to  be  good  evidence,  however,  that  as  Je- 
rome grew  older  he  softened  in  his  views  and  came  to  see 
that  better  than  blind  fanaticism  is  worthy  moderation. 

The  authors  of  this  article,  in  conunenting  on  the  mystic 
charm  of  Jerome's  literary  style  as  compared  with  classie 
prose,  make  the  following  thoughtful  and  suggestive  re- 
mark. Its  quality  ^  is  the  essential  and  distinctive  quality 
of  aU  early  Christian  eloquence.  It  is  the  same  that  gives 
the  enthralling  charm  to  the  rugged  pages  of  St.  Augus- 
tine—a strain  unheard  in  the  world  before  the  dawning  of 
the  new  day.  Its  effect  upon  the  ear  is  like  that  of  a 
plaintive  melody  upborne  upon  some  vast  organ-swell;  or 
the  thrilling  monotony  of  a  voice  which  if  it  alter  must 
break  in  tears." 

IGNATIUS  YON  DdLLIIfOKR. 

Another  ecclesiastic  is  the  subject  of  a  sketch  by  E.  P. 
ESvans.  Very  different  from  Jerome  was  the  modem 
broad-minded,  optimistic,  sunny-tempered  DdlUnger,  theo- 
logian, scholar,  and  man  of  culture.  EUs  love  of  study 
rather  than  any  strong  religious  conviction  seems  to  have 
invited  him  into  the  Church,  but  once  there  he  never  fislled 
in  his  earnest  search  into  theological  truths.  F<m>  half  a 
century  he  renudned  within  the  Church,  not  obUvious  to 
its  abuses  but  persuaded  by  his  abounding  optimism  that 
the  evils  were  only  transient.  In  1870,  however,  **the 
scales  fell  from  his  eyes,"  and  soon  after  certain  utter- 
ances concerning  the  Immaculate  Conception  and  the  In- 
fallibility ol  the  Pope  caused  him  to  be  excommunicatsd. 
For  a  time  his  very  Ufe  was  in  danger  from  the  fury  of 
some  religious  fanatics,  but  the  learned  world  honored 
him,  and  when  he  died,  January  10,  1890,  he  was  honored 
by  all  men. 

OKNERAL  GBOBOK  R.  TBOMA8. 

General  Thomas  is  the  subject  of  a  sort  of  cfaarader 
sketch  by  Henry  Stone.  Mr.  Stone  considers  General 
Thomas,  all  in  all,  the  greatest  figure  in  the  dvil  war, 
a  man  whose  character  was  as  great  as  his  ability.  The 
feeling  of  his  sokUers  toward  him  was  little  short  of 
reverent  worship.  His  mere  in'esence  inspired  them  to  do 
and  suffer  anything  which  he  commanded.  In  1808  there 
was  a  movement  afoot  to  make  him  a  presidential  candi- 
date. His  peremptory  refusal  was  as  follows:  *^I  am 
wholly  disqualified  for  so  high  and  re^KXisiUe  a  poeitioiL 
I  have  not  the  necessary  control  ovor  my  temper.  I 
have  no  taste  for  politics.  I  am  poor  and  could  not 
afford  it." 

DKAK     SWIFT. 


Henry  F.  Randolph  combats  the  idea  that  Swift 
nothing  but  a  cynic,  by  quoting   from  the  "Journal  to 
Stella,"  in  which  Journal  (as  has  for  some  time  been  well 
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Imown;  by  the  way),  there  appears  altogether  a  different 
dde  to  his  character.  In  these  pages  there  is  revealed  a 
man  sympathetic,  thoughtful  of  others,  living,  and  even 
sentimental. 

CAVB-DWELLERS  OF  THB  CONFEDERACT. 

David  Dodge  gives  a  sprightly  description  of  certain  in- 
habitants of  North  Carolina  who,  rather  than  enlist  in  the 
Confederate  army,  dwelt  in  caves  which  they  dug  at  infinite 
jMdns. 

THE  CHAUTAUQyAN. 

The  current  number  may  be  called  the  history  number. 
In  the  department  of  *^  Required  Reading  "  several  topics 
of  American  history  are  treated  in  i^  manner  which  does 
not  add  anything  to  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  subjects, 
but  which  possess  the  quality,  quite  as  valuable  and  rarer, 
of  presenting  old  things  in  a  coherent,  definite,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  live  form.  ^The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,"  and 
**  George  Washington  as  President,"  will  undoubtedly 
give  both  student  and  general  reader  a  clearer  idea  of  two 
very  important  matters.  Two  series  are  beg^un,  one  on 
the  ^  Domestic  and  Social  Life  of  the  Colonies,"  by  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  and  another  on  the  **  History  of  Political 
Parties  in  America,"  by  F.W.Hewes.  Major  J.W.Powell 
furnishes  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  eccentric  James 
Smithson,  who,  despising  the  royal  blood  of  the  Northum- 
berlands  and  Percys  which  flowed  in  his  veins,  elected  for 
himself  the  life  and  labors  of  a  scientist,  and  finally  com- 
pleted his  long  life  by  writing  a  will  of  five  lines  in  which 
he  bequeathed  his  entire  fortune  to  a  nation  which  he 
had  never  visited,  making  no  conditions  save  that  the 
property  should  be  employed  for  the  founding  of  "an 
establishment  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  men."  The  establishment,  organization,  and  work 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is  then  described.  Mr. 
Maurice  Thompson  undertakes  to  do  a  very  perilous  thing, 
vi^. ,  to  draw  a  line  as  clearly  defined  as  that  which,  in 
the  great  Consunmiation,will  separate  the  sheep  from  the 
l^ts,  Imd  to  place  on  one  side— the  lost  side  of  this  line, 
the  reaUsts  in  fiction,  while  on  the  other  are  ranged  the 
idealists,  the  blessed.  Even  more  than  this,  he  traces  the 
genealogy  of  each  class,  tracing  the  romances  bcu;k  to  the 
old  Greek  tragedians,  while  he  stigmatizes  the  realists  as 
parvenu  since  their  lineage  goes  bcu;k  no  further  than 
John  Lyly.  Then  he  classifies  the  noveUst  in  a  manner 
which,  we  must  protest,  is  purely  arbitrary.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son says  many  excellent  things  which  are  worthy  of  earnest 
consideration,  but  unfortunately  his  theme  is  so  complex 
and  so  subtle,  including  propositions  which  necessitate  so 
many  qualifications  and  reservations,  that  it  demands  for 
its  just  treatment  a  book,  perhaps  many  books,  rather 
than  a  few  pages  of  a  magazine. 

Andrew  Ten  Broek  begins  a  series  on  the  Niebelungen 
Lied. 


THE  ARENA. 

Papers  on  Lowell,  the  Hemes,  and  the  French  Republic 
contained  in  the  Arena  will  be  found  reviewed  at  length 
in  the  department  of  Leading  Articles. 

MIlfD  CURB. 

.  Henry  Wood  writes  an  interesting  and  temperate  article 
on  the  subject  of  mind  cure.  In  referring  to  the  popular 
hostility  to  the  doctrine,  he  says  what  must  appear  rea- 
sonable, namely,  that  failures  in  treatment  are  not  peculiar 
to  mind  treatment  but  are  likewise  the  daily  results  of  the 
practice  of  surgery  and  materia  medica.  **The  one  great 
principle  which  underlies  all  raind  healing  is  contained  in 


the  assumption  that  all  primary  causation  relating  to  the 
human  organism  is  mental  or  spiritual.     The  mind  which 

is  the  real  man  is  the  cause  and  the  body  the  result 

The  physical  man  is  but  the  printed  page,  or  external  man- 
ifestation of  the  intrinsic  man  which  is  higher  and  back  of 
him."  Materia  medica  deals  with  the  body,  the  effect; 
mind  cure  deals  with  the  mind,  the  cause.  ' 

There  are  two  methods  of  practice;  one  is  by  persistent 
self-discipline,  the  other  by  the  intervention  and  efforts 
of  another  person  called  a  heaiei .  Scnnetimes  there  is  a 
combination  of  both.  Self-healing  requires  greater  ab- 
straction of  mind  than  is  possible  for  some  persons,  and 
hence  the  need  of  the  help  of  another. 

KADAME  BLAYATSXT  AQAIIT. 

Moncure  D.Conway  furnishes  an  ** expose "  of  Madame 
Blavatsky  *s  occultism.  It  seems,  according  to  his  account, 
that  after  pressing  her  very  hard  for  some  manifestation 
of  her  powers  she  made  the  very  frank  confession  that 
**  It  is  all  glamour ;  people  think  they  see  what  they  do  not 
see.  That  is  the  whole  of  it."  At  Adyar  in  India  her 
marvels  were  performed  in  collusion  with  a  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Coulomb,  it  is  said,  who  afterward  exposed  their  part  in 
the  frauds.  Colonel  Olcott  has  been,  Mr.  Conway  holds,  an 
honest  but  deluded  adherent  to  her  and  her  mystical  per- 
formances. 

This  number  contains  two  lurid  semi-political  articles. 
One,  by  H.  C.  Bradsby ,  is  a  general  arraignment  and  whole- 
sale denunciation  of  all  modem  political  leaders ;  the  other 
is  by  T.  B.  Wakeman  and  is  a  terrific  onslaught  on  all  op- 
ponents of  nationalism,  but  most  especially  upon  the  Rev. 
M.  J.  Savage,  who  in  the  August  Arena  ventured  upon  a 
criticism  of  that  rather  hazy  system.  If  these  gentlemen 
will  learn  to  curb  their  tempers,  weed  out  their  expletives, 
and  write  like  sane  men,  they  will  conmiand  more  respect 
both  for  themselves  and  for  the  opinions  which  they  rep- 
resent. 

Charles  H.  Pattee  furnishes  a  chronicle  of  the  Boston 
stage  back  in  the  fifties,  and  Dr.  Frederick  Gaertsch  closes 
this  number  with  an  article  on  the  microscope  and  its 
application  in  the  departments  of  medicine,  surgery,  gene- 
ral science,  and  medical  jurisprudence. 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

The  Fortnightly  Review  for  October  is  a  very  bright 
number,  but  we  miss  Mr.  Frank  Harrises  stories.  Why 
the  editor  should  banish  his  own  contributions  to  an 
illustrated  sixpenny,  and  fill  up  his  magazine  with  a  pon- 
derous first  instalment  of  a  new  story,  entitled  "A  Hu- 
man Document,"  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock,  is  a  mystery  which 
provokes  rather  than  amuses  his  readers. 

MR.   J.  A.  STMOND8  ON  ZOLA'B  IDEALISM. 

Mr.  Sjrmonds  reviews  **La  B^te  Humaine,"  describing 
it  in  detail,  praising  it  cordially,  and  maintaining  that  so 
far  from  being  a  realist,  Zola  is  an  idealist,  whose  work 
has  all  those  qualities  of  the  constructive  reason  by  which 
the  ideal  is  distinguished  from  the  bare  reality: — 

^Zola's  realism  consists,  then,  in  his  careful  attention  to 
details,  in  the  naturalness  of  his  connecting  motives,  and 
his  frank  acceptance  of  all  things  human  which  present 
themselves  to  his  observing  brain.  The  idealism  which  I 
have  been  InsiHting  on,  which  justifies  us  in  calling  *La  B^te 
Humaine  '  a  poem,  has  to  be  sought  in  the  method  where- 
by these  separate  parcels  of  the  plot  are  woven  together, 
and  also  is  the  dominating  conception  contained  in  the 
title  which  gives  unity  to  the  whole  work." 

A  HINT  TO  THB  ^BUTTERFLXBS  OF  BKLORAVIA." 

Mr.  Auberon  Herbert,  after  a  prolonged  silence,  has  at 
last  found  his  voice,  and  we  have  a  charming  paper  in  his 
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best  style,  entitled  *"  Under  the  Yoke  of  the  Butterflies.** 
It  is  half  an  essay  and  half  a  dialogue,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  preach  the  g^eat  gospel  that  we  have  been 
paralyzed  by  the  state.  Mr.  Herbert  makes  his  moan  over 
the  awful  one-handedness  and  one-leggedness  of  our  rich 
classes,  who  are  smitten  with  the  imiversal  incapacity  to 
help  themselves.  He  implores  the  not-butterflies  to  pluck 
up  heart  and  emancipate  themselves  from  the  butterflies; 
and,  among  other  tilings,  he  makes  the  following  sugges- 
tion as  to  the  way  in  which  more  rational  hiunan  inter- 
course could  be  established  in  the  heart  of  Belgravia : — 

^  Let  those  who  care  to  meet  on  some  basis  of  friendship, 
rather  than  of  mere  acquaintance,  form  a  group  congenial 
in  taste  and  feeling,  borrowing  from  club-life  just  as  much 
as  suits  their  purpose.  Let  them  partly  own  a  couple  of 
large,  suitable  rooms.  The  rooms  would  serve  for  dan- 
cing, for  music,  for  conversation,  on  such  days  of  the  week 
as  they  chose.  As  most  reasonable  people  have  work  as 
well  as  pleasure  to  attend  to,  such  meetings  would  begin 
early  and  end  early,  so  as  not  to  destroy  the  usefulness 
of  the  next  day ;  the  sacrifices  to  the  deities  of  cellar  and 
kitchen  would  be  carefully  limited  in  amount;  something 
would  be  done  to  relieve  the  toil  of  chaperonship;  girls 
would  be  more  trusted  to  look  after  themselves.'' 

ABT  IN  BBBLIN. 

Mr.  Wilhelm  Bode  contributes  an  article,  much  ot  which 
is  in  the  nature  of  an  art  catalogue,  describing  by  what 
means  the  Berlin  Renaissance  Museiun  has  made  such 
remarkable  progress  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  He  states 
that  the  Oerman  museums  have  no  such  unlimited  means 
at  their  >dispo6al  as  people  abroad  seem  to  think,  and  dis- 
closes the  fact  that  they  were  for  years  in  communica- 
tion with  Blenheim  and  Longford  Castle  in  order  to  get 
a  selection  from  their  treasures,  only  to  find  in  the  end 
that  the  British  National  Oallery  had  the  first  choice. 

MOBS  PICTURES  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

Mr.  Frands  Adams  describes  social  life  in  the  interior 
of  Australia  in  a  manner  which  will  probably  call  forth  a 
further  article  from  the  editor  of  the  Mclbouf'ne  Daily 
Telegraphy  who  is  now  in  London.  Mr.  Adams  presents 
a  grim  picture  of  "up  country,"  where  pastoralism, 
"thanks  to  reckless  over-stocking  and  tree-destruction, 
has  pressed  a  pitiless  stamp  of  desolation  on  to  the 
face  of  the  whole  land;  where  there  are  great  plains, 
treeless  and  grassless;  where  the  eyes  ache  with  look- 
ing toward  the  viewless  horizon,  smoking  like  a  caul- 
dron, and  where  the  roads  called  *  lanes  '  are  littie  more 
than  brown,  bare,  rectilineal  passages,  whose  sole  orna- 
ments are  the  telegraph  poles  and  wires  running  ezactiy 
down  the  middle,and  the  skeletons  and  carcasses  of  sheep, or 
of  some  poor  patient  bullock  who  has  done  something  more 
than  his  duty,  are  its  only  landmarks.**  Yet  within  the 
memory  of  many  these  plains  waved  with  grass  so  high 
that  horsemen  could  hide  in  them.  Mr.  Adams  admits  that 
there  are  other  and  more  cheerful  aspects  of  the  interior, 
when  seasons  of  drought  are  followed  by  seasons  of  fiood, 
and  when  sometimes  even  the  land  is  blessed  with  mild 
and  continuous  rain ;  but  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  the 
squatters,  the  "  one  powerful  and  unique  national  t3rpe  yet 
produced  in  the  new  land,**  be  tells  us  that  they  are  being 
"gentiy  transformed  off  the  face  of  the  earth.** 

The  other  side  of  this  unpleasant  picture  is  given  in  the 
following  paragraph : — 

"  Nature,  even  in  her  most  sinister  aspect,  has  her  divine 
consolations,  and  in  the  bush  there  are  hours  when 
her  benignity  soothes  like  the  tender  caress  of  a  lover. 
Frankly,  I  find  not  only  all  that  is  generally  characteristic 
in  Australia  and  the  Australians  springing  from  this  heart 


of  the  land,  but  also  all  that  is  noblest,  kindliest,  and 
best.  There  are  cruel  features  in  the  life— there  are  hor- 
rible features  in  it ;  but  even  in  these  there  is  an  intensity^ 
a  frankness,  and  a  reality,  which  lift  them,  in  my  opin- 
ion, right  above  the  eternally  hideous  and  hypocritic  via* 
of  all  the  phases  of  our  so-called  civilization.** 

Describing  the  "  selectors,**  the  writer  declares  that  demo- 
cratic legislation  has  utterly  failed  to  form  anything  like 
a  yeoman  class  in  the  interior.  "  In  Australia  the  money 
has  been  made** ;  and  "  the  average  selector  finds  it  possi- 
ble nowadays  to  gain  Uttiemore  than  a  mere  living  by  the 
exercise  of  unremitting  and  monotonous  toil,**, the  "much 
deplored  existence  of  the  petty  English  farmer  being  far 
more  preferable  of  the  two.**  Mr.  Adams  likens  the  Aus- 
tralian "  selectors  **  of  the  interior  to  the  "  mean  whites  **  of 
the  Southern  States  of  America.  He,  however,  "recalls 
with  a  singular  delight  **  his  personal  memoirs  of  the  bush 
people,  and  even  admits  that  there  were  communities  in 
the  Australian  bush  which,  so  far  as  social  manners  went, 
realized  for  him  much  of  what  he  desired  in  a  democracy; 
while  he  had  found  intercourse  with  bush  children  to  be 
''one  of  the  most  charming  things  in  life.** 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

There  are  some  good  articles  in  the  October  Contempo- 
rary. We  quote  elsewhere  Mr.  Christie  Murray  on  New 
Zealand,  Dr.  Underwood  on  Mr.  Russell  Lowell,  Mr.Rae 
on  "The  Eight  Hour  Day,** and  Mr.  Sidney  Low  on  "The 
Rise  of  the  Suburbs.** 

PEACE  OR  WAR  OR  TWADDLE. 

If  Mr. Osborne  Morgan  had  not  been  a  Rig^t  Hon.,  and 
an  M.  P. ,  and  a  Q.  C. ,  the  article  which  occupies  the  first 
place  in  the  Contemporary  would  have  been  returned  by 
the  editor  of  any  live  magazine,  resetting  that  space  for- 
bade the  publication  of  so  many  pages  of  conunonplaoe 
without  point  or  direct  bearing  upon  anything.  Mr. 
Osborne  Morg^an,  however,  is  a  right  Hon.,  a  Q.C.,  and 
an  M.P.,  and  so  he  is  allowed  the  privilege  of  uttering 
his  excellent  but  somewhat  unimportant  refiections.  The 
titie  is  the  only  thing  in  the  article  which  has  any  bite  in 
it,  but  it  only  accentuates  the  disappointment  which  is  felt 
when  you  turn  over  the  pages  to  ascertain  what  Mr.  Os- 
borne Morg^an  has  got  to  say.  The  gist  of  the  whole  thing 
is  in  the  last  paragraph : — 

"  The  day  is  still  distant  when  the  Sepoy  and  the  Cos- 
sack will  meet  to  decide  the  sovereignty  of  the  East  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hydaspes  or  the  Indus.  Before  that  day 
arrives  many  things  may  happen.  Meantime,  it  is  some- 
thing to  feel  that  in  the  great  struggle  for  which  the 
powers  of  Ehirope  seem  to  be  girding  themselvea,  £higland 
at  least  can  maintain  a  strict  though  by  no  means  an  un- 
interested neutrality.** 

AMERICAN  AND  BRITISH  RAILWAY   STOCKS. 

Mr.  O.  B.  Baker  writes  on  this  subject  from  the  point  of 
view  of  one  who  believes  that  Ajnerican  stocks  will  go  up 
and  British  stocks  go  down.  American  investors  will  be 
reassured  that  Mr.  Baker  thinks  that  the  future  holds  out 
some  recompense  for  all  that  they  have  su£Pered  in  the 
past.  Those  who  have  money  in  railways  will  read  the 
article  with  interest. 

DO  DISSENTERS  WANT  TO  BE  D.D.'S? 

Rev.  H.  W.  Horwill  thinks  they  do,  and  he  has  written 
a  paper  to  demand  decrees  for  Nonconformists,  in  whidi 
he  protests  against  the  arrangement  by  whidi  divinity 
degrees  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  preserved  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England. 
He  says: — 

"  I  would  suggest  that  in  the  first  place  a  serious  effort 
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be  made  to  induce  the  University  of  London  to  grant 
theological  degrees.  But  whatever  Bchemes  are  suggested 
for  the  institution  of  theological  degrees  in  universities 
that  do  not  grant  them  at  present,  an  attempt  should 
certainly  be  made  to  free  from  denominational  restrictions 
the  degrees  that  already  exist.  While  such  restrictions 
remain,  the  nationali£ing  of  the  universities  is  incomplete.  ^ 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Leckey^s  paper  on  ^Carlyle^s  Message  to  His  Age,** 
is  a  Sunday  afternoon  lecture  to  working-men,  which  it 
cannot  be.  said  encourages  Mr.  Leckey  to  persevere  as  a 
lecturer  on  Simday  afternoon  to  working-men  or  to  any 
one  else.  It  is  sound,  no  doubt,  but  undeniably  dull. 
Prof.  Sanday  replies  to  Dr.  Schurer^s  attacks  upon  the 
Johannine  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  Rev.  J. 
8.  Weldon,  the  Headmaster  of  Harrow,  discusses  the  ques- 
tion of  the  position  of  Greek  in  the  imiversities  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  headmaster  who  is  liberal  enough  to  be 
in  favor  of  optional  as  against  compulsory  Greek  in  the 
universities— under  four  general  propositions,  of  which  we 
only  quote  the  second: — 

'"The  study  of  Greek,  if  it  be  seriously  prosecuted,  occu- 
pies so  great  a  part  of  a  boy  *8  school-time  as  to  deny  him 
the  opportunity  of  studying  other  subjects  which  it  may 
be  important  and  even  essential  for  him  to  know.** 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
students  who  profess  to  study  Greek  do  not  study  it  seri- 
ously, and  it  is  for  them  sheer  waste  of  time. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  for  October  is  a  fair  average 
number.  Mr.  Lefevre*s  and  Sir  Charles  Tupper*s  articles 
will  be  found  reviewed  at  length  in  another  department. 

MR.  GLADSTONE'S  LATEST  DEVELOPMENT. 

Mr.  Gladstone  discusses  *' Ancient  Beliefs  in  a  Future 
State  '^  in  an  article  which  he  had  been  provoked  to  write 
by  Prof.  Cheyne's  remark  in  a  Calcutta  review,  which 
implied  that  the  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was 
bom  late  into  the  world  and  was  entirely  unknown  by 
the  Jews  at  an  ecu*ly  stage  in  their  history.  Mr.  Gladstone 
takes  up  the  cudgels  for  the  opposite  thesis,  which  he  thus 
defines— 

"'  1.  That  the  movement  of  ideas  between  the  time  of  civ- 
ilization in  its  cradle,  and  the  time  of  civilization  in  its  full- 
grown  stature,  on  the  subject  of  future  retribution,  if  not 
of  a  future  existence  generally,  .was  a  retrograde  and  not 
a  forward  movement. 

2.  That  there  is  reason,  outside  the  Psalter,  to  think 
that  the  Old  Testament  implies  the  belief  in  a  future  state 
as  an  accepted  belief  among  the  Hebrews,  although  it  in 
no  way  formed  an  element  of  the  Mosaic  usages,  and  can 
not  be  said  to  be  prominent  even  in  the  Psalms. 

8.  That  the  conservation  of  the  truth  concerning  a  fu- 
ure  state  does  not  appear  to  have  constituted  a  specific 
element  in  the  divine  commission  intrusted  to  the  Hebrew 
race,  and  that  it  is  open  to  consideration  whether  more 
was  done  for  the  maintenance  of  this  truth  in  certain  of 
the  Gentile  religions.^ 

MR.  OOLD\fIN  SMITH  ON  DISESTABLISHMENT. 

There  is  an  excellent  article  by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  in 
which  he  discusses  the  question  whether  disestablishment 
in  England  is  close  at  hand  or  not.  His  survey  of  the 
state  uf  religion  in  coimtries  where  disestablishment  has 
been  carried  out  is  ver^  interesting,  and  on  the  whole  re- 
assuring. He  thinks  Uiat  the  Establishment  in  England 
is  botmd  to  go,  and  he  makes  the  following  suggested 
compromise: 


**It  would  seem  that  a  wise  Churchman  would  be  likely 
to  think  twice  before  he  rejected  a  compromise  on  the  lines 
of  Irish  Disestablishment,  which,  taking  from  him  the 
tithe— now  reduced  in  value— as  well  as  the  representation 
of  the  Church  in  the  House  of  Lords,  would  leave  him  the 
cathedrals,  the  parish  churches,  the  rectories,  the  glebes, 
the  recent  benefactions,  and  give  him  a  freedom  of  legis- 
lation, by  the  wise  use  of  which  he  might,  supposing 
Christianity  to  retain  its  hold,  recover,  by  the  adaptation 
of  institutions  and  formularies  to  the  times,  a  part  of  the 
grotmd  which,  during  the  suspension  of  her  legislative 
life,  his  Church  has  lost.  Democracy  is  marching  on,  and 
the  opportunity  of  compromise  may  never  return.'' 

BOW  TO  RESTRICT  FOREIGN  IMMIORATION. 

Mr.W.H.Wilkins,  in  an  article  upon  the  immigration 
troubles  of  the  United  States,  describes  the  legislation 
which  has  been  forced  upon  the  American  Congress,  and 
suggests  that  England  would  do  well  to  follow  suit. 

**  Section  1  specifies  the  classes  of  aliens  henceforth  to 
be  excluded  from  admission  to  the  United  States,  viz. : 
*A11  idiots,  insane  persons,  paupers,  or  persons  likely  to 
become  a  public  charge,*  persons  suffering  from  a  loath- 
some or  a  dangerous  contagious  disease,  persons  who  have 
been  convicted  of  felony  or  other  infamous  crime  or  misde- 
meanor involving  moral  turpitude,  polygamists,  and  also 
any  persons  whose  ticket  or  passage  is  paid  for  with  the 
money  of  another,  or  who  is  assisted  by  others  to  come, ' 
unless  it  is  satisfactorily  shown  on  inquiry  that  such  per- 
son does  not  belong  to  one  of  the  foregoing  excluded 
classes,  or  to  the  class  of  contract  laborers  excluded  by 
the  Act  of  1886." 

If  this  legislation  |s  necessary  for  a  country  which  cal- 
culates that  it  can  accommodate  seven  times  its  present 
population,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  unnecessary  in  the 
overcrowded  British  Isles. 

THE  WAR  OFFICE  IN  CASE  OF  WAR. 

General  Sir  John  Adye,  in  an  article  on  military  forces 
of  the  Crown,  prophesies  mournfully  the  destruction  of 
the  army  by  parliamentarianism.  He  deplores  the  giving 
to  the  English  Admiralty  the  charge  of  its  own  stores. 
He  thinks  the  English  must  retrace  their  steps  and  give 
ordnance  departments  for  both  services.  He  groans  aloud 
over  the  fact  that  the  military  element  has  no  real  power 
in  the  army,  and  concludes  his  article  by  the  following 
prophecy  :— 

"*■  If  this  important  factor  is  ignored,  and  if  the  forces  of 
the  Crown  are  to  be  ruled  by  evanescent  political  min- 
isters, and  by  barren  discursive  debates  in  parliament,  we 
may  find  some  day  that  our  forces  have  lost  that  animat- 
ing spirit  and  that  discipline  which  alone  can  enable  them 
to  achieve  success.  Should  war  unfortunately  arise  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  War  Office,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  its  administration  would  speedily  come  to  the  ground.  ** 

INDIAN  IDEAS  OF  MARRIAGE. 

Cornelia  Sorabji  gives  us  ^'The  Stray  Thoughts  of  an 
Indian  Girl,"  in  the  course  of  which  she  states  the  Indian 
conception  of  marriage.  Curiously  enough,  Mrs.  Lynn 
Linton  seems  to  have  fallen  very  much  in  love  with  the 
Indian  woman's  view  of  marriage,  which  is  as  follows: 

^From  the  woman's  side  (1)  that  she  may  have  some 
male  in  whose  rear  she  may  walk  into  heaven,  for  her  own 
good  deeds  gain  her  no  entrance  there ;  or  (2)  if  she  has 
no  brothers,  that  the  said  male  may  lead  the  family  pro- 
cession within  the  gates.  Viewed  from  the  father's  side 
it  is  that  he  may  leave  behind  him  some  one  to  pray  his 
soul  out  of  hell  (pat)^  and  offer  sacrifices  to  the  supernal 
and  infernal  deities." 
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NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

The  first  place  in  the  National  Review  this  month  is  de- 
voted to  an  article  on  ^^ Scotland  and  Her  Home  Rulers,'' 
by  Mr.  A.  N.  dimming.  The  Scottish  Home  Rule  Associa- 
tion, says  Mr.  Gumming,  has  for  four  years  been  endeav- 
oring to  cajole  Mr.  Gladstone  into  taking  up  its  cause, 
and  now  it  has  resolved  to  coerce  him. 

"•  Home  Rule  for  Scotland  should  be  made  a  test  question 
in  every  election  in  Scotland,  and  no  candidate  ought  to 
receive  a  vote  unless  he  is  a  Scottish  Home  Ruler  and 
pledges  himself  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  procure  the  res- 
toration of  national  self-government  in  Scotland;  and  no 
settlement  of  the  Scottish  Home  Rule  question  is  practica- 
ble which  would  not  confer  upon  Scotland  a  separate 
legislature  and  executive  to  manage  specifically  and  ex- 
clusively her  national  affairs,  and  which  does  not,  at  the 
same  time,  sacredly  maintain  the  unity  and  supremacy  of 
the  imperial  parliament  to  deal  with  all  imperial  affairs.  ** 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  text  of  the  resolution  of  the  Asso- 
ciation at  its  recent  meeting.  But,  according  to  Mr.  Gum- 
ming, there  is  no  immediate  demand  for  Home  Rule  at  all 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Scotland. 

THE  ^* DRINK"  QUESTION. 

A  more  interesting  article  at  this  moment  is  Dr.  Morti- 
mer Oranville's  on  ^  Drink :  £!thical  Gonsiderations,  and 
Physiological.''  The  following  quotation  shows  the  line 
taken: — 

"There  are  very  few  horses  that  can  be  driven  without 
a  whip  through  a  crowded  thoroughfare ;  and  the  highway 
of  life  is  very  crowded,  and  it  takes  a  lot  of  driving  to  go 
straight.  There  must  be  stimulation,  because  there  must 
be  momentum ;  and  this  is  not  to  be  obtained  without  alco- 
hol. If  there  was  no  alcohol  at  all  in  the  diet  of  the 
abstainers  themselves,  they  would,  in  spite  of  all  their 
fussiness,  die  out  of  sheer  inertia.  Alcohol  was  given  to 
man  for  his  mental  and  nervous  stimulation ;  wine  to  make 
glad  the  heart  of  man— not  unf  ermented  wine,  which  never 
made  any  man's  heart  glad,  or  could  be  called  good  wine. 
A  truce  to  the  silly  pretence  that  the  wine  mentioned  ap- 
provingly a  score  of  times  in  the  Scriptures  was  incapa- 
ble of  making  people  drunk  if  they  took  too  much  of  it. 
It  would  have  been  worthless  if  it  had  been  so  I" 

THE  MAHATXA  BOOM. 

**The  Mahatma  Period,"  is,  of  course,  an  article  on  the 
present  ** Mahatma  Boom."  Says  Mr.  W.  Earl  Hodg- 
son:— 

"  It  is  a  little  disconcerting  to  learn  that  Madame  Bla- 
vatsky  was  not  a  Mahatma.  It  seems  that  she  had  a  very 
decided  human  side  to  her  character,  and  that  a  Ma- 
hatma has  not.  Madame  Blavatsky  was  a  woman  with 
two  sides— the  human,  which  was  very  ordinary,  the  other, 
which  was  very  majestic.  .  .  .  What  troubles  us  in  our 
surmise  as  to  the  identity  of  the  English  Mahatma  is 
Golonel  Olcott's  stipulation  that  to  be  a  Mahatma  you 

must  not  have  a  human  side It  is  because  he 

wishes  to  have  ^a  clear  life,  an  open  mind,  a  pure 
heart,  an  unveiled  spiritual  perception,  and  a  brother- 
liness  for  all,'  that  Mr.  Burrows  accepts  Theosophy; 
and  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  for  the  same 
reason,  strengthened  by  a  tired  perception  of  the  unro- 
mantic  character  of  matter,  that  Mrs.  Besant  corresponds 
with  Mahatmas  on  their  own  terms.  There  we  have  the 
explanation  of  the  Mahatma  period.  Our  storm-tossed 
souls  yield  themselves  up  to  Theosophy,  because  in  the 
nature  of  things  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should 
believe  in  a  Divine  power,  in  a  categorical  imperative,  cmd 
Jn  Providence." 


WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

Under  the  title  of  ""  The  Ordeal  of  Trade  Unionism,"  the 
Westminster  discusses  some  features  of  militant  trade 
unionism  as  it  exists  at  the  present  moment,  and  sums 
up:  "In  the  first  place,  trades  unions  must,  I  believe, 
become  more  conciliatory  in  tone  and  lees  despotic  in 
action.  Secondly,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  unionism  is  a 
conspicuous  fact  in  modem  industrial  development. 
Another  point  which  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  in 
reference  to  the  claims  made  for  trades  unions  as  solving 
the  perennial  problem  of  the  relation  of  labor  to  capital. 
Lastly,  while  every  material  point  examined  leads  to  the 
conviction  that  unionism  is  fundamentally  a  salutary 
economic  agent,  the  truth  is  also  suggested  that  it  is  a 
system  which  demands  enlightened  management,  tranper, 
and  moderation.  It  will  be  fatal  to  unionism  and  to 
national  prosperity  if  men  lose  sight  of  the  necessity  for 
the  constant  application  of  other  than  economical  motives 
to  determine  their  action  in  society.  That  the  present 
development  of  trade  unionism  is  not  in  any  sense  a  final 
and  complete  one,  but  only  a  tentative  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  more  vigorous  self-help  and  more  extended 
combination,  is  a  proposition  which,  as  I  apprehend,  is 
supported  by  the  facts  of  reason  and  of  experience." 

Another  writer,  in  this  number,  taking  for  his  subject 
** History  and  Radicalism,"  concludes:  ** It  is  to  the  nat- 
ural aspirations  of  the  suffering  masses  of  mankind,  far 
more  than  the  wisdom  and  condition  of  the  fortunate, 
that  we  owe  the  political  progress  of  the  past ;  and  it  is  to 
the  former,  rather  than  the  latter,  that  we  must  look  for 
the  signs  of  the  future." 

MURRAY'S   MAGAZINE. 

Murray'' s  Magazine  for  October  is  above  the  average. 
Dr.  Hayman's  ^  Glimpses  of  Byron  "  is  noticed  elsewhere; 
but  there  are  several  other  articles  which  deserve  notice. 
Mr.  Gkorge  Eyre-Todd's  paper  on  some  ^  Neglected  Possi- 
bilities of  Rural  Life  "  suggests  that  a  g^ood  deal  might  be 
done  in  rural  districts  in  England  if  all  parties  concerned 
would  but  address  themselves  to  the  legitimate  and  natural 
course  of  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country, 
which  he  thinks  could  be  done  by  "judicious  encourage- 
ment of  rural  arts  and  crafts." 

Mr.  Graham  Sandberg  gives  a  good  deal  of  out-of-the- 
way  information  in  his  paper  on  the  **  Grand  Lama  of 
Tibet. "    He  asserts  :— 

"That  in  order  to  maintain  their  footing  in  Tibet,  and 
thus  reserve  for  their  exclusive  advantage  the  commercial 
products  of  the  country,  as  well  as  remain  the  sole  sup- 
pliers of  its  natural  wants,  the  Ghinese  authorities  scruple 
not  to  bring  about  the  murder  of  each  successive  sover- 
eign of  the  land  before  he  comes  of  age.  In  this  way  five 
at  least  of  the  Grand  Lamas  of  Lhdsd  during  the  presoft 
century  have  been  deliberately  put  to  death  under  secret 
orders  from  Peking.  Each  youthful  king  seems  to  be  suf- 
fered to  survive  until  he  all  but  reaches  the  age  for  full 
sovereignty ;  and  then  the  edict  goes  forth  that  he  must 
die,  and  some  subtle  instrument  accomplishes  the  bloody 
deed." 

In  an  article  entitled  "  Two  Brothers  and  Their  Friends," 
Mile.  Maria  Adelaide  Belloc  contributes  a  brightly  written 
account  of  the  journal  of  the  brothers  De  Goncourts,  which 
she  illustrates  with  brief  sketches  of  the  notables  in  the 
famous  journals  which  afford  so  many  character  sketches 
of  the  leading  figures  in  modem  French  letters.  Here  is  a 
curious  little  passage  describing  the  fate  of  Gaviami,  the 
caricaturist,  when  he  came  to  London : — 

"  He  snubbed  Thackeray,  who  came  full  of  zeal  to  invite 
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him  to  dinner;  he  actually  miaeed,  without  any  excuse, 
an  appointment  to  sketch  the  queen,  who  in  common  with 
Prince  Albert  had  the  highest  admiration  for  his  genius; 
he  was  further— horrid  thought!—- said  to  have  declared 
that  an  English  lady  in  full  dress  was  like  a  cathedral; 
and  finally  he  went  off  at  a  tangent  on  scientific  notions, 
and,  although  the  most  sober  of  men,  took  what  the  De 
Goncourts  whimsically  call  'le  gin  du  pays*  to  stimulate 
his  researches  into  the  higher  mathematics  !** 


EDUCATION. 

EdueatUm  is  a  rather  bright  little  monthly,  much  lighter 
and  more  discursive  than  the  Educational  Review. 

Elizabeth  Porter  Gould  writes  on  '"The  Woman  Prob- 
lem/' She  says  the  solution  is  not  to  come  from  the  wo- 
men alone,  nor  from  the  men,  with  all  their  experienced 
judgment,  practical  wisdom,  and  chivalric  hearts.  It  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  people,  both  men  and  women,  sotmding 
the  key-note  of  equal  advantages  to  every  human  being 
bearing  the  seal  of  conscious  responsibility.  .  .  .  Both 
sexes  wiU  yet  work  together  in  all  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities,  as  they  do  now  in  the  departments  of  labor 
and  in  the  home.  What  is  the  university  but  a  large 
home  wherein  is  brought  to  a  focus  the  aspirations  of 
youth— not  boys  alone,  not  g^ls  alone— but  of  youth,  for 
knowledge,  happiness,  and  growth?** 

William  C.  Kitchen  contributes  a  paper  on  **  European 
Learning  in  Japan,**  in  which  he  shows  that  the  thirsting 
after  western  lore  and  mores  had  its  counterpart  in 
Japanese  history  twelve  hundred  years  ago,  when  the 
literature  and  manners  of  the  now-hated  Chinese  and 
Koreans  were  the  thing  "  with  progpressive  Japanese.  The 
influence  of  the  West  began  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

^  The  Chinese  classics  were  as  fresh  and  as  fascinating  to 
the  Japanese  of  the  sixth  century  as  are  the  writings  of 
Irving  and  Macaulay  to  the  Japanese  of  the  nineteenth. 
Herbert  Spencer  is  now  the  inspiration  of  the  best  minds 
of  Japan,  but  neither  he  nor  any  other  thinker  can  charm 
the  nation  into  a  more  complete  captivity  to  his  teachings 
than  did  Confucius,  who  has  moulded  Japanese  thought 
ior  more  than  a  thousand  years.** 

Professor  W.  E.  Burchill  argues  strenuously  for  the  teach- 
ing of  political  economy  in  schools.  There  is  an  article  on 
** Primary  Education  in  New  Zealand,**  and  other  readable 
papers  appear. 

THE  HOMILETIC  REVIEW. 

*^  All  conservatism  is  not  clerical,  and  all  radicalism  is 
not  scientific.**  With  this  pungent  sentence  Dr.  William 
Caven  opens  the  first  and  most  important  article  in  the 
Beptember  number  of  the  Homiletio  Review, 

Notwithstanding  the  contrary  opinion,  the  clergy  have, 
in  all  times,  been  the  real  body  of  thinkers  by  which  true 
progress  in  religious  thinking  has  been  promoted.  But 
<K)nservatism  which  is  clerical  and  radicalism  which  is 
scientific  are  the  definite  subjects  which  Dr.  Caven 
discusses. 

It  is  natural  that  among  clergymen  there  should  be  a 
considerable  amount  of  conservatism.  For  the  most  part, 
they  are  pious  men  and  consequently  hold  their  beliefs  in 
reverent  adoration.  Attacks  upon  it  they  cannot  regard 
«o  coolly  as  can  men  to  whom  these  beliefs  are  nothing. 
By  their  religious  training  they  are  made  the  custodians 
of  the  faith  and  hence  are  its  natural  defenders.  More- 
over they  are  teachers;  no  one  of  them  believes  unto 
himself  alone  but  his  views  must  infiuence  others,  those 
who  Idok  to  the  minister  as  unto  an  experienced  guide  in 
iquritual  things.    A  tremendous  responsibility  is  this,  and 


it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  upon  whom  it  is 
laid  are  cautious  lest  they  become  as  stumbling-stones 
unto  others.  Another  and  altogether  unworthy  reason 
for  their  tardy  assent  to  the  plans  of  reconstruction  is  some- 
times self-interest,  either  known  to  themselves  or  subtly 
interwoven  with  loftier  reasons. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  causes  of  scientific  radicalism 
are  worthy  of  examination.  Demonstrated  evidence  is 
the  criterion  by  which  scientific  propositions  are  judged. 
Again,  scientific  studies  have  to  do  with  physical 
phenomena,  and  so  accustomed  do  scientists  become  to 
material  things  that  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  handle  mat- 
ters wholly  spiritual.  Lastly,  scientific  men  consider  that 
theological  questions  have  not  been  submitted  as  are  all 
scientific  questions  to  an  inductive  method  of  examination. 

A  middle  course  is  the  true  and  reasonable  one.  Theo- 
logical matters  should  be  honestiy  tested,  but  we  must  not 
forget  the  peculiar  spiritual  nature  of  the  subject  under 
discussion. 

"  The  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Tombs  of  Egypt,**  is  the 
heading  under  which  Rev.  C.  M.  Cobem  pleads  for  more 
recognition  of  modem  Oriental  discoveries  in  pursuing 
"Higher  Criticism**  work.  Recent  Egyptian  discoveries 
have  shed  marvellous  light  on  the  writings  of  the  Penta- 
teuch and  have  shown  how  thoroughly  Egyptian  is  its 
entire  spirit. 

Professor  T.  W.  Hunt  briefly  sketches  the  character  of 
that  pious,  earnest  fourteenth-century  mystic,  Richard 
Ralle,  hermit,  poet,  and  moralist. 

Rev.  Charles  C.  Starbuck  exposes  the  fallacies  prevalent 
in  all  examinations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Doctrine, 
Polity,  and  Usages. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  ETHICS. 

Dr.  Felix  Adler  has  an  instructive  paper  on  **The 
Problem  of  Unsectarian  Moral  Instruction.*'  He  shows 
the  probable  futility  of  any  solution  of  the  problem 
through  compromises  and  combinations  of  sects.  For 
instance,  it  is  proposed  that  the  Catholics,  Protestants, 
and  Jews  shall  eliminate  their  differences  and  "  formulate 
a  common  platform,**  including,  for  instance  the  belief  in 
the  Deity,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  belief  on 
future  reward  and  punishment.  Dr.  Adler  points  out  two 
objections:  first,  it  leaves  out  the  Agnostics— and  in  such  a 
matter  justice  must  be  denied  no  one— and  second,  ^  the 
life  of  a  religion  is  usually  to  be  found  precisely  in  those 
points  in  which  it  differs  from  its  neighbors.** 

Another  scheme,  backed  by  high  authority,  is  that  re- 
ligious and  moral  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  public 
schools  by  appointees  of  the  respective  religious  denomi- 
nations. The  example  of  Germany  is  held  up  in  support 
of  this ;  but  in  Germany  church  and  state  are  united,  here 
they  are  separated.  Nor,  Dr.  Adler  thinks,  will  such  an 
arrangement  satisfy  the  "earnest  sectarian." 

A  third  proposition  is  to  allow  sectarian  schools  to  draw 
upon  the  public  fimd  in  proportion  to  its  needs.  This 
would,  on  the  face  of  it,  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  public 
school  in  preventing  "the  g^wth  of  that  national  unit 
which  it  is  the  very  business  of  the  public  school  to  create 
and  foster.  And  each  school  would  be  moulded  by  sec- 
tarian infiuence  regardless  of  state  regulations. 

Dr.  Adler  comes  out  boldly  with  his  own  solution  of  the 
problem:  "It  is  the  business  of  the  moral  instructor  in 
the  school  to  deliver  to  his  pupil  the  subject-matter  of 
morality,  but  not  to  deal  with  the  sanctions  of  it;  to  give 
his  pupils  a  clear  understanding  of  what  is  right  and  what 
is  wrong,  but  not  to  enter  into  the  question  why  the  right 
should  be  done  and  the  wrong  avoided. 

"The  ultimate  sources  of  moral  obUgation  need  never  be 
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discussed  at  all.  It  Ib  the  baidnesB  of  religion  and  philos- 
ophy to  make  affirmations  with  respect  to  these  ultimate 
sources  and  sanctions.  Religion  says :  We  ought  to  do 
right  because  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  we  should,  or  for 
the  love  of  Christ.  Philosophy  says :  We  should  do  right 
for  utilitarian  reasons  or  transcendental  reasons,  or  in 
obedience  to  the  law  of  evolution,  or  what  not.  The  moral 
teacher,  fortunately,  is  not  called  upon  to  choose  between 
these  various  metaphysical  or  theological  asseverations.** 

Professor  H.  C.  Adams  has  a  paper  called  "  An  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Social  Movements  of  Our  Time.  **  After  tracing 
with  vigor  and  distinctness  some  of  the  industrial  rev- 
olutions which  have  made  "  a  greater  difference  between 
1790  and  1890,  in  all  matters  of  business  procedure,  than 
between  the  twelfth  century  and  1790,**  Professor  Adams 
lays  down  the  main  lines  on  which  government  interfer- 
ence may  move,  first  in  **  regulating  the  plane  of  competi- 
tion,** and  second  in  taking  charge  of  such  industries  as 
are  natural  monopolies  and  are  superior  to  competition. 

Ferdinand  Jonnies  sends  from  the  University  of  Kiel  a 
formidable  first  article  on  "The  Prevention  of  Crime.** 
Among  other  problems  of  practical  poenology  he  decides 
that  prisoners  should  always  be  engaged  in  unproductive 
labor. 

Another  very  learned  and  positive  German  professok*, 
J.  Flatter,  contributes  a  paper  on  "The  Right  of  Private 
Property  in  Land,**  in  which  Henry  G^rge  is  held  up 
to  public  ridicule. 

"The  Ethical  Teaching  of  Sophocles**  is  by  Arthur 
Fairbanks,  and  Leopold  Schmidt  writes  on  "  The  Unity  of 
the  Ethics  of  Ancient  Greece.** 


EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW. 

In  the  October  number  of  this  magazine  appears  an  ar- 
ticle by  Dr.  H.  B.  Adams,  on  "  American  Pioneers  of  Uni- 
versity Ebctension,*'  which  forms  the  basis  of  a  Leading 
Article. 

A  CHAMPION  OF  TECHNOLOGY. 

Dr.  Francis  A.  Walker,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  contributes  an  interesting  paper,  in  which  he 
decides  "  The  Place  of  Schools  of  Technology  in  American 
Education.**  Dr.  Walker  is  no  half-hearted  advocate  of 
technical  training.  After  showing  that  in  the  case  of 
skilfully  trained  specialists  and  engineers  the  economic  law 
had  been  reversed,  and  a  better  and  greater  supply  had 
created  a  fresh  demand,  he  fiings  down  the  gage  with  a 
will :  "  For  me,  if  I  did  not  believe  that  the  graduates  of 
the  institution  over  which  I  have  the  honor  to  preside 
were  better  educated  men,  in  all  which  the  term  educated 
man  implies,  than  the  average  graduate  of  the  ordinary 
college,  I  would  not  consent  to  hold  my  position  for  an- 
other day.** 

President  Walker  claims  the  superiority  of  the  new  tech- 
nical courses  on  four  separate  and  distinct  pleas : 

I.  The  sincerity  of  purpose  and  the  intellectual  honesty 
which  are  bred  in  the  laboratory  of  chemistry  and  physics 
stand  in  strong  contrast  with  the  dangerous  tendencies  to 
plausibility,  sophistry,  casuistry,  and  self-delusion  which 
so  insidiously  beset  the  pursuit  of  metaphysics,  dialec- 
tics, and  rhetoric,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the 
schools.  .  .  . 

II.  .  .  .  There  is  great  virtue,  as  training  for  practical 
work  in  life,  of  whatever  kind,  in  whatever  sphere,  to  be 
found  in  the  objective  study  of  concrete  things,  which  so 
largely  makes  up  the  curriculum  of  the  scientific  school. 

III.  Under  competent  teachers  of  the  applied  sciences 
and  technology,  "examinations  have  far  less  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  cram,  and  far  more  of  the  character  of  a  test 
of  ability  to  do  work.** 


IV.  The  relation  between  teacher  and  scholar  offers  man 
opportunity  in  the  laboratory  for  a  dignified  intimacy  and 
mutual  confidence  than  in  the  traditional  college,  where 
"  on  the  one  side  there  is  apt  to  be  an  undue  assumption 
of  knowledge,  a  tendency  to  dogmatism,  and  a  too  per- 
emptory way  of  dealing  with  the  pupils*  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties. On  the  other  side  there  is  apt  to  be  something  of 
the  tone  of  resistance,  if  not  of  resentment;  a  disposition 
to  escape  the  teacher's  scrutiny,  if  not  to  get  aroimd 
him  with  the  petty  tricks  of  the  recitation-room. 

James  H.  Blodgett  writes  on  "  Education  in  the  Eleventh 
Census  Tear,*'  from  the  school  reports  of  that  census. 
We  notice  that  while  population  has  increased  03.41  per 
cent,  from  1870  to  1890,  the  total  school  enrollment  has 
advanced  in  the  same  period  from  7,210,420  to  14,225,000^ 
an  increase  of  almost  06  per  cent. 


HARPER'S. 

"Art  Students*  League  of  New  York,"  by  Dr. John  C. 
Van  Dyke,  and  "Common  Sense  in  Surgery,** by  Helen  H. 
Gardiner,  are  reviewed  elsewhere. 

The  opening  article  in  the  October  number  is  a  pro- 
fusely illustrated  description  of  Cairo,  by  Constance  Feni- 
more  Woolson.  It  is  well  and  brightly  written  from  the 
tourist  point  of  view.  "If  one  loves  color,**  says  the 
writer,  "  if  pictures  are  precious  to  him,  are  important, 
let  him  go  to  Cairo;  he  will  find  pleasure  awaiting  him.** 

F.D. Millet,  in  "A  Courier's  Ride,**  describes  and  illus- 
trates some  of  his  exciting  experiences  on  the  field  of 
battle  during  the  Turko-Prussian  War. 

In  his  London  article  for  the  month  Mr.  Besant  tells  of 
"  The  People  **  of  Plantagenet  times.  One  would  think 
that  papers  of  such  value  as  those  Mr.  Besant  is  contribu- 
ting might  afford  to  be  better  and  more  fully  illustrated, 
especially  with  such  a  picturesque  and  fertile  field  for 
illustration. 

In  fiction,  Mr.  Howells  concludes— with  no  great  iclai— 
"An  Imperative  Duty,**  and  George  Du  Maurier  gives  a 
long,  a  very  long,  instalment  of  Pet^  Ibbetson.  Richard 
Harding  Davis  is  good  in  "An  Unfinished  Story,** and  the 
second  batch  of  Charles  Dickens*s  letters  to  Wilkie  Col- 
lins are  quite  charming  in  a  quiet  way. 


THE  CENTURY. 

The  papers  of  the  October  Century  are  reviewed  this 
month  as  Leading  Articles;  "The  Press  and  I^iblic  Men,** 
by  H.  V.  Boynton;  "Aerial  Navigation,**  by  Hir^un  8. 
Maxim,  and  Mr.  Go68e*s  article  on  Rudyard  Kipling. 

Mr.  Kennan  contributes  another  Siberian  article,  "  My 
Last  Days  in  Siberia.**  One  of  its  most  interesting  por- 
tions deal  with  the  magniflcient  Minusinsk  Museum, which 
i^  the  result  largely  of  the  indefatigable  labor  and  schol- 
arly research  of  the  naturalist  filarhanoff .  Mr.  Kennaa 
makes  the  strong  point  that  the  "scientific  work  in  this 
institution  is  performed  by  the  nihilists,  men  whom  the 
government  has  contemptuously  characterized  as  ^expelled 
seminarists,  *^  half -educated  school-boys,  *^  despicable  Jews,* 
and  ^students  that  have  failed  in  their  examinations*; 
nor  can  the  directors  of  the  Museum  obtain  the  services 
of  any  others  sufficiently  erudite  and  skilled.** 

Henry  Rowan  Lemly  D^rites  under  the  title  "Who  was 
El  Dorado?**  and  shows  that  in  the  earlier  traditions  the 
name  frequently  pertained  to  a  man,  not  a  region.  "  The 
term  was,  indeed,  an  appellation  of  royalty,  and  El  Do- 
rado, perhaps,  a  veritable  king,  whose  daily  attire  is  said 
to  have  been  a  simple  coating  of  aromatic  resins  followed 
by  a  sprinkling  of  gold-dust  blo\i«'n  through  a  bamboo 
cane.**    Mr.  Lemly 's  description  of  the  civilization  of  the 
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Chibcfaas,  a  South  American  tribe  of  the  Andes,  is  well 
done  and  interesting. 

** Lincoln's  Personal  Appearance^  gives  subject-matter 
for  some  further  pleasant  reminiscences  by  John  G.  Nico- 
lay .  Mr.  Hay  does  not  shrink  from  promulgating  a  new 
Lincoln  anecdote :  his  prompt  acceptance  of  the  advice  vol- 
unteered by  a  little  girl  who  had  his  photograph  and 
who  wrote  to  him  to  say  how  much  better  he  would  look 
with  whiskers. 

W.  J.Stillman  treats  of  Lorenzo  di  Credi  and  Perugino 
in  a  new  chapter  of  "Italian  Old  Masters.**  Mrs.Pennell 
describes  **  A  Water  Tournament,**  a  pretty  modification 
of  the  joust  obtaining  in  the  Midi.  £.  V.  Sumner  has  an 
exciting  story  of  the  Indian  wars,  "  Besieged  by  the  Utes.** 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

There  is  nothing  of  especial  importance  in  the  bright 
pages  of  the  Cosmopolitan  for  October.  Murat  Halstead, 
writing  on  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  is  vivacious  in  his 
description  and  historical  small-talk.  ^  Cincinnati  had  her 
period  of  primacy  among  the  cities  of  the  western  world. 
She  was  the  queen  of  the  West.  There  had  not  been  an 
example  of  such  sudden  evolution  or  exaltation  of  a  great 
city.  Louisville  and  St.  Louis  were  for  a  long  time  re- 
garded as  competitors,  but  Chicago  was  hardly  noticed 
until  weU  up  in  the  race.  A  strange  combination  of  influ- 
ences aided  Chicago  to  preeminence.  The  war  of  the 
States  was  a  heavy  blow  to  Cincinnati  and  a  help  to  Chi- 
cago. The  southern  trade,  which  has  been  the  greatest 
factor  of  the  conmiercial  life  of  Cincinnati,  was  cut  off 
entirely  and  it  seemed  for  a  time  without  remedy.  The 
war  that  scorched  Cincinnati  only  warmed  Chicago  and 
stimulated  her.  Next  to  Washington,  Cincinnati  was  the 
national  city  most  exposed  to  southern  assault.** 

John  Bonner  calls  attention  in  a  paper  on  "  The  New 
•Desert  Lake  **  to  the  possibility  which  that  phenomenon 
gives  rise  to,  of  irrigating  the  4000  square  miles  of  the 
Colorado  Desert.  A  region  hitherto  incapable  of  support- 
ing a  dozen  Indians  might,  with  proper  engineering  helps, 
be  converted  into  a  beautiful  home  for  a  million  people. 
The  engineering  problem— not  a  difficult  one,  according  to 
this  writer — would  be  to  give  some  sort  of  permanency  to 
the  break  from  the  Colorado  River  which  has  been  the 
origin  of  the  lake.  Should  the  Colorado  cease  to  supply 
the  new  lake  with  water,  the  latter  would  disappear  by 
evaporation  in  a  very  short  time,  so  fearful  is  the  heat  in 
this  arid  region.  Mr.  Bonner  does  not  anticipate  the  ap- 
propriation in  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill  necessary  for 
such  a  work ;  he  groans  over  the  suspiciousness  of  the 
public,  who  would  characterize  the  scheme  as  a  job.  ' 

William  A.Eddy,  writing  on  "Some  Great  Storms," 
tells  us  that  the  great  system  of  storm  reports  has  been 
so  elaborated  and  perfected  that  "  continuous  atmospheric 
disturbances  have  been  traced  from  Japan  across  the 
United  States,  thence  to  the  North  Atlantic  coast,  to 
England  and  onward  to  Russia.*' 

Some  very  beautiful  faces  peep  out  from  the  not-too- 
opaque  yashmaks  in  the  illustrations  to  Osman  Bey*s 
"Modem  Women  of  Turkey.**  The  gallant  writer  attacks 
the  Mahommedan  conservatism  which  heeds  not  the 
longing  of  the  Turkish  women  for  a  more  European  style 
of  dress  and  freedom  from  the  ugly  charshaf  or  sheet. 

As  to  fiction,  Ara^lie  Rives *s  serial,  "According  to  St. 
John,**  is  concluded.  The  heroine,  who  is  a  charming 
creature  when  the  author  is  in  a  happy  mood,  accidentally 
catches  sight  of  a  page  in  her  husband's  diary  from  which 
she  draws  the  conclusion  that  he  does  not  love  her. . 
Whereupon  she  finds  an  appropriate  verse  in  the  Bible 
and  promptly  commits  suicide. 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

The  article  in  the  October  ntmaber  of  this  magazine  on 
Carlyle*s  politics,  is  fully  treated  in  the  department  of 
Leading  Articles  of  the  Month. 

The  fourth  number  of  the  series  on  the  great  streets  of 
the  world  is  an  imusually  interesting  article  on  the  Corso 
of  Rome  by  W.  W.  Story.  "The  Corso,  prosaically  con- 
sidered, is  a  very  narrow  street  of  about  a  mile  in  length. 
.Except  for  its  palaces,  monuments,  various  churches,  the 
post-office,  and  a  few  other  large  buildings  which  have 
lately  been  erected,  it  is  for  the  most  part  a  low  line  of 
unimportcmt  and  irregular  houses.**  Mr.  Story  tells  of 
the  history  of  the  Corso,  when  it  was  not  called  Corso 
but  Via  Lata  or  "Broadway,**  how  it  was  the  the  scene 
of  impressive  triumphal  marches,  first  of  victorious  em- 
perors, and  later  on  of  popes,  of  tte  old  oamivals,  and  the 
reckless  abandon  of  the  modem  carnivals,  less  impressive 
but  quite  as  joyous  as  the  old  ones.  The  article  is 
illustrated  by  Ettore  Tito. 

This  number  of  the  magazine  is  largely  devoted  to 
natural  history.  Dr. J. N.Hall  describes  the  actions  of 
wounded  animals.  Archibald  Rogers  gives  his  experiences 
as  a  hunter  of  big  American  game,  and  Edward  L.  Wilsoa 
records  the  biography  of  the  oyster. 


THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY. 

In  the  Overland  Monthly  for  October,  MissM.W.Shinn 
writes  on  the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  which 
paper  is  reviewed  at  length  elsewhere. 

On  another  page  of  the  Overland  appears  an  essay  from 
the  pen  of  David  Starr  Jordan — the  president  of  the  new 
university— on  "The  Church  and  Modem  Thought.** 

President  Jordan  points  out  the  essential  antagonism  be- 
tween science— which  may  stand  for  "modem  thought,** — 
and  the  Church  dominant.  "  The  Church  has  of  necessity 
subordinated  the  individual  to  itself.  His  thoughts  must 
be  controlled  by  the  average  judgment  of  his  fellows,  or 
else  by  the  traditional  judgment  of  wise  men  before  him ; 
otherwise  the  force  of  cohesion  would  be  lost.  The  Church, 
not  the  individual,  must  be  the  unit,  else  the  work  of  the 
Church  cannot  be  accomplished.  The  power  of  the  human 
mind  to  draw  its  own  conclusions  from  its  own  data 
cannot  be  admitted  by  the  Church  dominant.  The  Church 
of  individualism  can  never  be  dominant.** 

In  the  love  of  the  man  and  the  love  of  truth,  is  the  bond 
of  union  in  the  Church  which  is  to  come.  No  Luther,  or 
Darwin,  or  Bruno,  can  bring  terror  to  the  heart  of  this 
Church.  Such  a  Church  could  stand  in  no  relation  of  op- 
position to  modem  thought,  for  it  should  be  the  centre  of 
it— of  light  as  well  as  of  sweetness.  It  will  stand  not  as 
the  guardian  of  all  knowable  truth,  but  as  the  voluntary 
association  of  men  and  women  to  whom  all  truth  is  sacred, 
and  who  believe  that  each  age  is  not  without  its  own 
revelations.** 

An  especially  well-written  and  readable  article  is  Charles 
S.  Greene*s  account  of  "The  Fruit-Canning  Industry.** 
The  wheat  crop  of  California  in  1890  was  valued  at 
$19,857,826,  the  fruit  crop  at  $19,827,166,  which  sufficiently 
shows  the  extent  of  the  fruit,-raising  industry.  Since  1860 
there  have  grown  up  about  San  Francisco  thirty  or  more 
tremendous  canning  establishments,  one  of  which  alone  can 
put  out2.'50,OOOcansaday,  and  has  a  storing  capacity  for 
twenty  millions.  In  the  course  of  his  description  the 
writer  gets  in  a  vicious  stab  at  the  tin-plate  section  of  the 
McKiuley  bill  when  he  shows  what  the  increased  duty  on 
tin  has  cost  the  "  protected  **  industry  under  discussion.  A 
fortunate  accident  reduced  the  price  of  sugar  in  about 
the  same  proportion  as  tin  was  made  dearer. 
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THE  REP^IEIV  OF  REI/IEIVS. 


MAGAZINE  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

Frederick  Diodate  Thompson  writes  on  ^The  Sultan 
and  the  Chicago  Exhibition "  in  the  October  number  of 
this  magazine.  His  estimate  of  the  character  of  Abdul 
Hamid  II.  is  interesting ;  according  to  Mr.  Thompson  the 
most  unspeakable  of  Turks  seems  to  be  very  nearly  a 
model  sovereign.  He  is  **  a  serious  man.  He  devotes  his 
time  entirely  to  his  duties  as  a  sovereign,  caring  nothing 
for  frivolity  and  pleasure.  In  his  private  life  he  is  like 
any  other  refined  gentleman,  and  understands  in  a  re- 
markable way  the  art  of  making  himself  beloved  by  those 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  All  feel  his  influence 
and  are  instinctively  drawn  to  him.  This  is  not  alone  on 
account  of  his  courteous  and  engaging  address,  but  be- 
cause of  the  feeling  that  he  has  all  those  sterling  qualities 
that  make  a  noble  man  and  great  ruler.  In  the  course  of 
my  wanderings  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  personally 
seeing  and  forming  an  estimate  of  most  of  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe,  and  without  hesitation,  and  with  perfect  trust 
in  the  accuracy  of  my  opinion,  I  can  say  that  no  one  in 
my  estimation  is  deserving  of  Idgher  honor  for  the  good 
works  of  his  life  and  reign  than  the  Sultan  Abdul  EUi- 
midn." 

THE  REFORMS  OF  THE  SULTAN. 

In  his  administration  of  the  finances,  Abdul  Hamid  has 
put  a  stop  to  much  of  the  corruption  which  bad  led  the 
country  to  the  verge  of  disaster.  He  has  encouraged  the 
building  of  railways  in  both  Asiatic  and  European  prov- 
inces. He  has  almost  crushed  out  the  shuneful  evil  of 
brigandage.  In  his  tolerance  and  catholicity,  and  progres- 
sivenees  on  both  educational  and  religious  subjects,  he  has 
eminently  distinguished  himself. 

Mr.  Thompson  speaks  of  the  possibility  of  having  this 
sovereign  as  a  guest  at  the  Chicago  exhibition,  and  points 
out  many  ways  in  which  a  closer  commercial  union  of 
the  United  States  and  Turkey  might  be  mutually  advan- 
tageous. Turkey  might  enter  into  relations  with  us  with 
the  morcTconfidence  for  the  reason  that  the  United  States 
is  really  the  only  one  of  the  great  powers  which  is  not 
**  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  l^e  Bulgarian  ques- 
tion, the  control  of  the  Balkans,  the  road  to  India,  or 
the  balance  of  power." 

Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb,  the  editor  of  the  magazine, 
contributes  an  interesting  piqier  on  **  A  Group  of  Colum- 
bus Portraits.**    The  dozen  or  so  portraits  reproduced 


from  various  sources  offer  a  sufficient  variety  to  fit  al- 
most any  preconceived  idea  of  Christopher's  features. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  M.  P.  Howley  has  industriously  investigated 
the  probable  site  of  ''Cabot's  Landfall, **  and  decides  in. 
favor  of  the  east  coast  of  Newfoundland,  about  latitude  49* . 


LIPPINCOTT'S. 

The  novel  for  the  month  in  Lippincatt^s  is  **Lady 
Patty,''  one  of  the  immortal  creations  of  the  author  at 
"Molly  Bawn." 

Mrs.  Cruger  on  "  Healthy  Heroines  "  breathes  the  atmo- 
sphere of  finality.  She  considers  that  it  is  an  age  of 
stout,  serviceable  heroines,  and  declares  that  all  the  hero- 
ines that  were  ever  worth  anything  were  of  that  general 
character.  Vitality  "is  the  keynote  of  the  power  certain 
women  exert  to-day.  It  is  strange  how  few  there  are  of 
these  beings  imbued  with  life  I  The  generality  of  women 
are  drones  or  fashion-plates.  Few  stand  forth  crowned 
queens.  They  who  do  inspire  enmities.  High  vitality 
antagonizes,  as  well  as  attracts."  Mrs.  Cruger  goes  on  to 
employ  her  dictum  as  a  weapon  against  the  much-oon- 
demned  and  universally  practised  evil  of  "lacing." 

Mr.  John  Gilmer  Speed  writes  on  "  The  Common  Roads 
of  Europe."  "If  road-making  experiences  of  modem 
Europe  teach  us  in  America  one  lesson  more  than  an- 
other, it  is  that  our  common  roculs  should  be  taken  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  the  hands  of  the  merely  local 
authorities  and  administered  by  either  the  national  or  the 
state  governments  after  some  plan  in  accordance  with 
scientific  knowledge  and  the  needs  of  the  peo|de  who  use 
the  roads.  As  all  the  people  use  the  commcm  roads  ^ther 
directly  or  indirectly,  it  is  not  unfair  that  what  is  needed 
to  be  done  in  the  matter  of  road-improvement  should  be 
paid  for  by  a  general  tax.  All  would  benefit,  therefore 
all  should  pay.  The  present  condition  of  American  roads 
is  disgracefully  bad,  and  entails  a  tax  upon  the  people 
much  heavier  than  that  of  the  tariff  of  which  we  hear  so 
much  from  the  politicians."  While  Mr.  Speed  is  a  little 
careless  in  his  theory  of  taxation  and  has  peculiar  ideas 
about  the  tariff,  the  road-building  problem  which  he 
attacks  is  well  worthy  of  his  steel.  He  makes  the  aston- 
ishing statement  that  "it  is  as  difficult  to  locate  a  good 
common  road  as  it  is  to  locate  a  railway." 

In  the  article  entitled  "  With  Washington  and  Wayne," 
by  William  Agnew  Paton,  Lippincott's  makes  some  not 
too  lusty  attempt  at  illustration. 


THE  FRENCH   REVIEWS. 


THE  NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

An  interesting  contribution  to  the  NouveUi  Revue  for 
September,  is  the  article  from  the  pen  of  M.  Courcelle- 
Seneuil,  which  is,  so  to  speak,  not  yet  written.  It  is  a 
suggestion  of  a  possible  work  to  be  some  day  carried  out 
on  the  co-ordination  of  moral  and  political  knowledge. 
The  looseness  and  want  of  method  with  which  we  think 
on  the  most  important  questions,  the  absence  of  any  rec- 
ognized relation  between  the  conquests  of  truth  in  the 
various  departments  of  human  knowledge,  the  impossi- 
bility of  taking  stock  of  progress  in  the  whole  plane  of 
human  existence,  have,  of  course,  often  forced  themselves 
on  the  observation  of  reflecting  minds.  M.  Courcelle- 
Seneuil  is  not  the  first  person  to  have  conceived  the  idea 
of  applying  scientific  methods  of  investigation  to  the 
operations  of  human  consciousness,  nor  is  he  the  first  to 
have  commenced  it.    He  differs,  however,  from  many  of 


his  predecessors  in  this:  that  he  does  not  believe  the  work 
to  be  impossible.  He  only  regards  it  as  beyond  the  ca- 
pacity of  one  individual.  By  subdivision  it  may  be  still 
hoped  to  be  achieved,  and  he  contributes  something 
toward  its  accomplishment  in  summarizing  the  ground 
over  which  it  will,  in  his  opinion,  be  necessary  to  work. 
He  defines  his  subjects  as  "human  activity",  and  divides 
the  study  of  it  into  art  and  science.  Social  science,  to 
which  for  some  reason  that  he  does  not  explain  he  desires 
to  give  the  name  of  "poliology,"  is  divided  into  three 
branches;  philosophy,  political  economy,  and  history, 
each  of  which  is  in  turn  fully  defined.  Social  art  is  di- 
vided into  four  branches,  namely :  politics,  morality,  law, 
education.  Under  these  seven  heads  he  groups  the  whole 
range  of  moral  and  political  knowledge;  tlie  theologic 
point  of  religion  is  expressly  excluded  as  lying  beyond 
Uie  range  of  knowledge  properly  so-called.  The  change- 
ful quality  of  the  subject  does  not  daunt  him«    With  a 
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wen  originated  body  of  workers  he  belieyes  that  tiie 
whole  maas  might  be  examined^  sifted,  tested,  and  re- 
duced to  an  orderly  system.  For  his  own  part  he  con- 
tents himself  with  a  preliminary  chapter  upon  '*'  Man,^  of 
which  he  promisee  a  continuation. 

CHINA. 

M.  Philippe  Lehault's  article  qn  China  treats  of  the 
development  of  French  commercial  activity  and  the  es- 
tablishment within  the  confines  of  the  Celestial  Empire 
itself  of  French  manufactures.  He  points  out  that  there 
is  an  enormous  demand  in  China  for  cotton-stuffs,  and 
that  this  demand  is  to  a  great  extent  supplied  at  present 
by  the  importation  of  yam  from  Bombay,  which  is  sub- 
sequently woven  by  means  of  the  most  primitive  hand- 
looms  on  the  spot.  The  western  provinces,  especially,  are 
without  cotton  goods,  and  offer,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  an  admirable  field  for  the  enterprise  of  French 
manufacturers.  Labor  is  to  be  had  eighty  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  in  France;  there  are  no  strikes.  There  is, 
he  says,  gpreater  discipline,  respect  for  authority,  sobriety, 
activity,  and  intelligence  in  the  laboring  class.  There  is 
coal,  there  is  water,  there  is  wood  and  raw  material  to  be 
had  relatively  cheaper  than  the  cottons  of  Bombay  and 
America.  With  all  this  a  practically  unlimited  market  on 
the  spot,  besides  the  power  of  exporting  more  cheaply 
than  can  possibly  be  done  from  Europe  at  the  present 
price  of  labor.  M.Lehault  describes  a  position  to  be 
taken  by  the  merchant-princes  of  France  which  merits 
consideration  in  these  days  of  constantly  increasing  com- 
petition at  home.  The  scheme  has  partly  been  suggested 
to  him  by  the  ESnglish  opening  of  the  port  of  Tchung- 
Kiang.  He  is  distressed  at  the  strides  which  British  infiu- 
ence  is  making,  and  he  warns  his  countrymen  that  unless 
they  bestir  th^nselves  energetically  it  may,  before  long, 
be  too  late. 

OTHKR   ARTICLES. 

The  speech  made  by  General  Armenkoff  at  the  (Geo- 
graphical Congress  of  Berne  is  reproduced  in  the  form  of 
an  article  in  the  number  for  September  Ist,  and  will  in- 
terest readers  who  have  not  had  the  opportimity  of  mak- 
ing themselves  acquainted  with  it  elsewhere.  The  title, 
**The  Importance  of  a  Oeographical  Education  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  as  a  Basis  of  Emigration  and  Coloni- 
zation, ^  gives  a  sufficient  indication  of  its  contents.  There 
is  an  article  on  the  financial  crisis  in  America  and  its 
relation  to  French  gold,  which,  having  been  written  in 
October  of  last  year,  with  the  expectation  that  the  Free 
Silver  Bill  would  pass,  is  a  little  out  of  date,  but  still  in- 
teresting in  its  general  conclusions.  M.  Henri  Jouin 
makes  Pascal's  famous  heresy  on  the  subject  of  painting 
an  excuse  for  a  fresh  study  of  Pascal,  and  M.  de  Wailly 
devotes  one  of  his  usual  African  sketches  to  the  Eghas  of 
Dahomey. 

REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

Few  articles  in  the  Revue  for  September  will  be  read 
with  the  vivacity  of  interest  which  attaches  to  the  chapter 
of  narratives  extracted  from  the  memoirs  of  Gtoeral  de 
Barbot,  that  describes  the  passage  of  the  Beresina  by  the 
unfortunate  remnants  of  Napoleon's  Russian  army.  The 
volumes  which  have  already  appeared  of  the  memoirs  of 
G^eneral  Barbot  have  been  received  as  containing  one  of 
the  most  grapihic  pictures  yet  presented  of  the  European 
drama  with  which  the  century  opened.  Readers  of  these 
few  pages  will  readily  understand  the  charm  of  the  book. 
Every  scene  stands  out  with  the  vitality  of  a  personal 
experience.  The  least  military  reader  imderstands  what 
was  intended  to  have  been  done,  and  also  how  impossible, 
in  the  face  of  such  jealousy,  disorganization,  want  of  dis- 


cipline, and  want  of  knowledge,  to  effect  any  movement 
that  demanded  concerted  action.  Commanders  declining, 
one  and  all,  to  serve  under  each  other;  subordinate  offi- 
cers mistaking  their  instructions;  artillery  and  engineers 
refusing,  almost  under  the  guns  of  the  enemy,  to  build 
the  bridge  required  for  the  retreat  unless  the  construction 
were  left  wholly  in  the  hands  of  one  corps  or  the  other. 
When  the  quarrel  is  appeased  by  the  construction  of  two 
bridges,  the  greater  part  of  the  army  sitting  down  to  eat 
its  supper  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  river  with  the  inten- 
tion of  crossing  by  and  by;  the  staff  indifferent,  each 
one  shifting  responsibility  to  his  neighbor's  shoulders; 
finally,  upon  them  all  the  enemy ;  and  this  brief  record 
ends  the  narration,  **The  army  lost  in  this  passage  from 
20,000  to  25,000  men." 

FBUERBACH. 

Among  literary  articles  there  is  a  sketch  from  M.  G. 
Valbert,  of  Louis  Feurbach,  whose  **  Essence  of  Chris- 
tianity" was  so  much  admired  by  (George  Eliot,  and  who, 
after  devoting  a  lifetime  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
adopted  finally  the  maxim,  **  Not  to  have  a  religion  is 'my 
religion,  not  to  have  a  philosophy  is  my  philosophy."  In 
reality,  however,  he  appears  to  have  been  imbued  with 
the  sense  of  unity  in  nature  which  is  the  master  thought 
alike  of  Pagan  philosophy  and  Clhristian  morality,  and 
modem  science.  ^I  am,"  he  said,  **in  dependence  upon 
nature,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it.  I  confess  frankly 
that  nature  acts  not  only  upon  my  skin,  upon  my  husk, 
upon  my  body,  but  upon  what  there  is  of  most  intimate 
within  me.  The  air  which  I  breathe  in  fine  weather  is  as 
beneficial  to  my  brain  as  to  my  lungs;  the  light  of  the 
sun  does  not  only  illumine  my  eyes,  it  rejoices  my  mind 
and  heart.  Christians  may  feel  humiliated  by  the  servi- 
tude in  which  nature  holds  them.  I  have  no  desire  to  set 
myself  free  from  it.  I  know  that  I  am  mortal,  and  that 
the  day  will  come  in  which  I  shall  no  longer  exist;  it 
seems  to  me  too  natural  to  object  to  live  in  the  intimacy 
of  nature,  and  it  will  set  you  free  from  all  extravagant 
and  chimerical  ideas  and  from  the  need  of  being  immor- 
tal." In  other  words,  ^Escape  from  the  individual  and 
the  universal  will  give  you  peace." 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCI  AS  A  MAN  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  same  thought  presents  itself  in  a  slightly  different 
dress  in  the  short  study  of  the  scientific  side  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci's  mind,  which  is  contributed  by  M.S^ailles.  M. 
S^ailles's  intention  is  to  prove  that  Da  Vinci  was,  by  his 
methods  of  procedure,  entirely  in  harmony  with  tiie  con- 
ception of  modem  science.  The  common  method  of  his 
day  was  to  explain  natural  phenomena  by  previously  fixed 
conclusions.  He  reversed  it,  and  was  content  to  draw  his 
conclusions  from  facts.  Where  facts  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained or  affixed  having  no  material  for  conclusions,  his 
respect  for  truth  forbade  him  to  form  a  conclusion.  He 
accepted  the  axiom  that  the  only  ground  for  thought  is 
experience,  and  rejected  the  pretence  of  thought  about 
subjects  which  lie  outside  experience.  Also,  he  claims  for 
all  thought  the  right  of  freedom.  Thought  does  not  exist 
unless  it  is  free.  You  may  iise  the  knowledge  of  others; 
when  you  accept  the  authority  of  their  opinion,  yo\x  ab- 
dicate the  powers  of  a  thinking  creature.  Experience  is 
the  mistress  of  the  great  masters ;  it  is  to  experience  that 
every  man  must  go  who  wishes  to  add  to  the  sum  of 
knowledge.  Here,  in  Da  Vinci's  words,  is  the  moral 
that  they  draw :  ^'  The  rules  of  experience  enable  men  to 
discern  the  true  from  the  false.  The  result  of  which  is  that 
they  promise  themselves  possible  things  in  due  measure, 
and  that  they  no  longer  through  ignorance  desire  such 
things  as,  being  impossible  of  attainment,  oblige  them  in 
despair  to  abandon  themselves  to  sorrow." 


POETRY  AND  ART. 


POBTRY. 

Century.— October. 

On  a  Blank  Leaf  in  the  Marble  Faun.    Ella 

W.PeaUIe. 
Masks.    Richard  E.  Burton. 
Pro  Patria.    R.  W.  Qilder. 
The  Wood  Maid.    Helen  T.  Hutcheeon. 
The  Robber.     James  B.  Kenyon. 
Lowell. 

Scribner's  Magazine.— October. 

The  Voices  of  Earth.    Archibald  Lamphanu 

Autumn  Hase.    R.  K.  Munkittriok. 

In  One's  Age  to  One's  Youth.    Edith  M. 

Thomas. 
A  Prayer.      Anne  Reeve  Aldrich. 

Harper's  Magaxine.— October. 

Thy  Will  be  Done     John  Hay. 
Interpreted.    Angelina  W.Wray. 

The  Chautauquan.— October. 

Autumn.    Irene  Putnam. 

Life's  Palimpsest.    Emily  H.  Miller. 

The  Cosmopolitan. —October. 

In  a  Ruin  After  a  Thunderstorm.    Louise 

Imogen  Quiney. 
My  Ideal.    Laurens  Maynard. 
Los  Cartas  de  Colamidad.     Ella  Loraine 

Dorsey. 
Superstition.    E.  F.  Ware. 

Lippincott*s  Magasine.— October. 

October     Florence  E.  Ooates. 
A  Minor  Chord.    Ella  W.  Wilcox. 
Dream  and  Deed.    Katherine  L.  Bates. 
Seabird  of  the  Broken  Wing.    Roden  Noel. 
Sonnet    R.  T.  W.  Duke.  Jr. 
Divided.    Helen  Q.  Smith. 

Atlantic  Monthly — October. 

Deep  Sea  Springs.    Edith  M.  Thomas. 
Jamv3    Russell    Lowell.      Oliver    Wendell 
Holmes. 

Overland  Monthly.— October. 

After  Death.    Ella  Higginson. 
Retrospect    Maude  Sutton. 
To  My  Mother.    I.  H. 
Rondeau.    Martha  T.  Tyler. 

Longman's  Magasine.— October. 
The  EbonyFrame.    B.  Nesbit. 
Harpford  Wood.    8.  Cornish  Watkins. 

Ludgate  Monthly.— October. 

We  Meet  Once  More.    With  music.      Bdw. 
Oxenford. 

Macmillan's  Magasine— October. 
The  Master  Art    Ernest  Myers. 

Monthly  Packet.— October. 
Night    Elisabeth  Wordsworth. 

Murray's  Magaxine.— October. 
Firstlings. 

Newbery  House.— October. 
The  Song  of  the  Axe.    F.  H.  Weatherly. 

Gentleman's  Magadne.— October. 
The  Ballad  of  the  Hulk.    H.  8.  Wilson. 

Lamp.  —October. 
Two  Runaways.    H.  Belloc 

Leisure  Hour— October. 
Unsuccessful.    C.  D.  Blake. 

Sunday  at  Home.— October. 

Land  In  Sight    Sydney  Grey. 
After  Rain.     £.  Nesbit 

Sunday  Magasine.— October. 
Heed  Well  Your  Child.    Rev.  B.  Waugh. 


POETRY  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

Angelina  W.  R.  Wray  contributes  to  Harper^ s  for  October  a  religious 
poem,  entitled  ^  Interpreted,"  in  which  there  are  many  lines  full  of  beauty 
and  power : 

The  old  gods  slumber  both  de^  and  Toiceless, 

But  Christ,  all-loving,  is  loving  me. 
The  old  gods  sleep  with  the  dust  around  them, 

The  dust  of  centuries,  dark  and  deep, 
And  men  in  the  darkness  still  go  doubting, 
And  grieve  for  the  lost  ones  held  in  sleep; 
But  Gkxl  lives  on  in  His  strength  and  glory : 

God  lives  and  loves  with  a  love  divine. 
By  the  light  of  His  love  I  read  lifers  story. 
The  key  to  the  world  is  mine. 

Mr.  Lecky,  the  grave  historian,  blossoms  out  into  poetry  in  Longman^a 
Magazine  for  October,  in  some  verses  addressed  to  Seville,  City  of  the  Sun, 
which  has  the  enviable  faculty  of  being  able  to  make  the  weary  heart  and 
weary  brain  young  again : 

Lovely  city,  let  me  be 
For  a  time  at  one  with  thee; 
From  my  heart  all  sadness  chase: 
Free  me  for  a  little  space 
From  the  tumult  and  the  strife 
And  the  seriousness  of  life; 
Let  thy  Northern  sisters  boast 
They  can  work  and  win  the  most: 
Wealth  and  wisdom  are  their  dower; 
Thine  is  the  enchanter's  power — 
Thine  the  gift  to  soothe  and  sway, 
Charming  all  our  cares  away. 

The  following  lines  by  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  are  from  LippincotVa  for 
October: 

I  heard  a  strain  of  music  in  the  street, 

A  wandering  waif  of  sound;  and  then  straightway 

A  nameless  desolation  filled  the  day. 

The  gnreat  gpreen  earth,  that  had  been  fair  and  sweet, 

Seemed  but  a  tomb;  the  life  I  thought  replete 

With  joy  grew  londy  for  a  vanished  May; 

Forgotten  sorrows  resurrected  lay 

Like  ghastly  skeletons  about  my  feet. 

Above  me  stretched  Uie  silent  suffering  nky, 
Dumb  with  vast  anguish  for  dqMuted  suns, 
That  brutal  Time  to  nothingness  had  hurled. 
The  dayUgfat  was  as  sad  as  smiles  that  lie 
Upon  the  wistful,  unkissed  mouths  of  nuns. 
And  I  stood  prisoned  in  an  awful  world. 

Archibald  Lampham's  poem,  **The  Voices  of  Earth,**  In  Seribner'*s  tot 
October,  is  selected  as  one  of  the  best  of  Uie  month: 

We  have  not  heard  Uie  music  ot  the  spheres. 

The  song  of  star  to  star;  bat  there  are  sounds 

More  de^  than  human  joy  or  human  tears. 

That  Nature  uses  in  her  commcm  rounds: 

The  fall  of  streams,  the  cry  of  winds  that  strain 

The  oak,  the  roaring  of  the  sea's  surge,  ml^^t 

Of  thunder  breaking  afar  off,  or  rain 

That  faUs  by  minutes  in  the  summer  night, — 

These  are  the  voices  of  earth's  secret  soul. 

Uttering  the  mystery  from  which  she  came 

To  him  who  bears  them  grief  beyond  control. 

Or  joy  inscrutable  without  a  name, 

Wakes  in  his  heart  thoughts  buried  there  unpeaiied 

Before  the  birth  and  making  of  the  world. 


POETRY  AND  ART, 
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ART  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

In  EU^vier^s  Mcumdachrift  V.W.  Crommelin  has  an  article  descriptive 
oi  L.  Alma  Tadema  and  his  work.    He  says: 

^  There  are  artists  whose  talent  remains  latent  for  years,  and  is  brought 
to  light  -by  a  seemingly  accidental  occurrence.  Tadema  is  not  one  of 
these.  He  was  already  drawing  before  he  could  well  hold  a  pencil.  It 
was  thus  to  be  expected  that  he  would  be  sent  early  to  a  drawing-school, 
-where  his  talent  could  be  developed.  But  this  was  not  the  case,  and  the 
reason  for  it  is  somewhat  Strang^. 

*'  People  who  were  supposed  to  know  predicted  that  young  Tadema,  who 
was  of  a  delicate  constitution,  would  never  live  to  be  twenty.  It  was 
-therefore  scarcely  worth  while— so  reasoned  the  practical  Netherlanders— to 
jqpend  so  much  money  on  tihe  Frisian  boy ;  and  although  there  was  some 
talk  of  looking  out  for  an  academy,  no  trouble  was  taken  in  placing 
iiim. 

^He  would  not  have  been  the  optimist  he  is  had  he  meekly  submitted 
to  riding  in  the  goods  van  in  which  the  people  who  know  wished  to  place 
him.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  he  was  destined  to  travel  first-class  yet,  and 
worked  away  courageously  at  his  drawing.  At  last  a  school  was  sought 
and  foimd  for  him  in  the  Antwerp  Academy,  and  in  1852,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  Tadema  betook  himself— against  his  mother  ^s  wish— to  the  Roman- 
ist city.  The  route  was  by  boat  from  Leuwarden  to  Amsterdam,  and 
thence  by  post-cart  to  Antwerp— a  journey  of  thirty-six  hours.  It  was 
tedious;  but  this  long  and  not  very  exciting  journey  was  a  sort  of  prepa- 
ration, and  in  some  sense  resembled  the  long  dark  passages  one  has  to 
traverse  when  coming  into  a  panorama. 

"  Tadema  worked  at  the  Aoidemy  about  four  years,  under  the  directicm 
of  Wappers,  and,  later,  of  Dr.  Kuyzer,  who  succeeded  him. 

"About  this  time  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Louis  Detaye,  the  pro- 
fessor of  history — an  acquaintance  which  had  a  great  influence  on  his 
•choice  of  subjects.  It  was  then  that  the  historical  period  of  his  work 
began.  Of  still  greater  significance  was  his  introduction  to  a  circle  of 
Oermans  resident  at  Antwerp,  who  studied  history,  especially  the  period 
of  the  ancient  Germans.  It  was  the  age  of  Orimm  and  the  re-discovered 
Nibelungen  legend.  Tadema  came  completely  under  the  spell  of  the  old 
legends,  and  was  a  zealous  reader  of  Augustin  Thierry's  works,  which 
enjoyed  an  astonishing  popularity  among  Uie  youth  of  the  day.  He  tried 
to  transport  himself  back  into  ancient  da3rs,  and  depict  the  heroes  and 
lieroines  as  he  had  been  able  to  reconstruct  their  individuality  from  the 
little  that  is  recorded.  The  historical  element  has  never,  perhaps,  been 
altogether  absent  from  his  pictures,  but  has  passed  more  into  the  back- 
Cround  since  he  settled  in  England,  and  is  now  rather  a  means  than  an 
and,  showing  itself  chiefly  in  the  working  out  of  details. 

**  The  flrst  picture  which  made  Tadema's  name  known  was  *The  Education 
•of  Clovis's  Children,*  exhibited  at  Antwerp  in  1861,  and  bought  for  a  lot- 
tery. It  was  won  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  hung  in  the  palace 
At  Brussels  till  a  few  months  since,  when  King  Leopold  disposed  of  it, 
along  with  other  valuables,  for  the  furtherance  of  his  Ck>ngo  plans;  it  was 
Mnt  to  London  for  sale,  and  bought  by  Sir  John  Pender. 

''Tadema  remained  at  Antwerp  thirteen  yecu*s.  His  mother  and  sister 
liad  so  far  overcome  their  aversion  to  the  Romish  city  as  to  come  to  live 
with  him  in  1859.  During  this  time  he  was  continually  sending  pictures 
to  various  exhibitions  in  the  Netherlands;  but  the  mo&t  of  these  are  now 
forgotten.  He  made  his  flrst  great  success  with  a  picture  entitled  *Ve- 
nantius  Fortunatus, '  bought  by  Jhr.  Hooft  van  Wondenberg,  and  after  Us 
death  acquired  by  the  Dordrecht  Museum  for  14,000  florins.  For  this 
picture  Tadema  received  his  first  gold  medal  at  Amsterdam. 

^  GraduaUy,  while  Tadema  was  working  on  at  Antwerp,  he  became  better 
known,  especially  in  England,  where  his  careful,  tasteful,  and  well-ordered 
jut  was  better  imderstood  and  appreciated  than  in  Holland,  where  the 
present  tendency  is  a  diametrically  opposite  one.  He  is  a  calm  and  com- 
posed gentleman  of  great  learning  and  rare  good  taste,  who  reasons  logi- 
cally, and  goes  over  his  work  with  line  and  rule ;  a  matter-of-fact  man, 
living  by  his  art  for  his  art,  and  thinking  of  nothing  but  how  best  to 
identify  himself  with  it— how  to  serve  it  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  helped 
Jt)y  it  towards  prosperity  and  comfort." 


ART  TOPICS. 
The  Art  Amateur.— October. 

An  Art  Student's  Holiday  Abroad.  —V.   M.  H. 

Bradbury. 
The  Art  Studeots*   League  of  New  York. 

(lUus.)    KraeM  Knauln. 
How  to  Paint  a  Head.    Frank  Fowler. 
Water  Color  Painting,   ailua) 
The  Painting  of  Dogs.  (Jllus.)  H.Chac  ayn^. 

Magaxine  of  Art.— October. 

The  White  Cow.  Etching  after  Julien 
I>upr6. 

David  Murray.  With  Portrait  and  IlluBtra- 
tions.    W.  Armstrong. 

Sculpture  of  the  Year.  (Illus.)  Claude 
Phillips. 

Charles  Chaplin.  With  Portrait  and  Illus- 
trations.   Marion  Hepworth  Dixon. 

Illustrated  Journalism:  The  Comic  Paper. 
(Illus. )    J.  F.  Sul  livan. 

Linseed  Oil  in  Painting.    H.  C.  Standage. 

Knole.    (Illus.)    F.  O.Btephens. 


Art  Journal.— October. 

Qeonre  Hitchcock  and  American  Art.  (Illus. ) 
L.  G.  Robinson. 

Qeorse  Scharf,  C%ief  of  the  National  Por- 
trait (Gallery.    With  Portrait.    J.F.Boyes. 

The  Sounds  of  New  Zealand.  (Illus.)  E. 
Sandys. 

Inscriptions  as  an  Element  of  Design, 
dllus.)    F.E.Hulme. 

Art  Sales  of  1891.    A.  C  R.  Charter. 

The  Pilgrims*  Way.— VI.  Otford  to  Char- 
ing.   Cuius.)    Mrs.H.M.Ady. 


L*  Art.— September. 

Art  Sales  in  London  and  Paris,  1801.    (HIus.) 

Paul  Leroi. 
Antoine  Wiertz.    Marguerite  van  de  Wiele. 


Oasette  dee  Beaux  Arts.— October. 

Sculpture  in  Ferrara.    M.  Oustave  Graver. 
Unpublished  Notes  upon  Rubens.  M.  Edunond 

Bonnaff6. 
The  School   of  Argos  and  The  Master  of 

Phidias.    Maxlme  CoUignon. 
Zoan  Andrea.    MM.  le  uuo  de  Rivoli  and 

Charles  Ehphrussi. 
Flowers.  M.Quost 
Decorative  Art  in  Old  Paris.    M.  de  CTham- 

peauz. 

The  Century  Magaxine.- Octob 
Italian  Old  Masters.    W.  J.  Stillman. 

The  Chautauquan.— October. 
Water  Color  Painting.    Lina  Beard. 

Harper's  Magaxine. —October. 

Art  Students'  League  of  New  York.  Dr. 
John  C.  Van  Dyke. 

Monist.— October. 
Emile  Littr^.    L.  Belrose. 

Newbery  House.- October. 

French  Children  in  the  17th  Century.  (Illus. ) 
T.  Child. 

Wood  Carver— September. 

Designs  of  Renascence  Clock-CSase*  Reading 
Desk :  Bracket  Support :  Two  Cabinet  Photo 
Frames:  Two-Leaf  Screen:  CJorner  Cup- 
board :  Frieze  Pattern  for  Hat  Rail 


THE  NEW  BOOKS. 


RECENT  AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH   PUBLICATIONS, 


HISTORY. 

Schleim  ^  fin's  Excavations.    An  Archaeological  and  His- 

tD    jal    Study.    By  Dr.  C.  Schuchhardt.    With  an 

A  ^^pendix  on  the  Recent  Discoveries  at  Hissarlik  by 

Dr.  Schleimann  and  Dr.  Ddrpfeld,  and  an  Introduction 

by  Walter  Leaf,  Litt.D.    8vo,  pp.  d68.    New  York: 

Macmillan  &  Co.    $4. 

No  words  of  praise  could  well  be  too  8troa«r  to  characterise 
this  admirable  summary  of  the  life  and  work  of  Dr.  Schlei- 
mano.  It  is  at  once  scholarly  and  popular.  Its  maps  and 
plans,  and  its  nearly  800  illustrations,  accompanying  a  wonder- 
fully lucid  text,  make  it  the  freshest  and  most  fascinating 
treatise  upon  classical  archceoloKy  that  has  yet  appearedT 
Every  college  boy.  while  reading  Homer,  should  be  directed  to 
this  work  as  collateral  reading.  It  contains  an  admirable 
prefatory  life  of  Dr.  Schleimann,  and  it  gives  with  good  pro- 
portion a  smnming  up  of  the  results  of  the  archseological 
study  of  early  Qreek  history. 

The  Three  G^ermanys.    Glimpses  into  their  History.    By 
Theodore  8.  Pay.    Two  volumes,  8vo,  pp.  1800.    New 
York:  Walker  &  Ck). 
Mr.  Fay*s  survey  of  German  history  has  been  more  than  a 
year  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  but  these  two  solid  volumes 
have  only  now  reached  our  table.    Apropos  of  the  sketch  of 
the  German  emperor,  which  has  a  prominent  place  in  this 
month's  Rsvixw  or  Rsvimws,  Mr.Fay^s  history  mav  be  cordi- 
ally recommended  as  a  well-considered  account  of  the  whole 
course  of  the  political  life  of  Germany  from  the  earliest  time 
down  to  the  death  of  the  young  emperor's  father  and  prede- 
cessor.   Mr.  Fay  made  his  observations  through  twenty.flve 
years   of  service  in  diplonoatio  positions  under  the  United 
States  government  In  Europe. 

England  and  the  Tg«gHgh  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Chapters  in  the  Social  History  of  the  Times.  By 
William  Connor  Sydney.  Two  volumes,  12mo,  pp. 
871-415.    New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.    $5. 

These  chatty  and  amusing  volumes  **  consist  of  a  series  of 
short  chapters,  embodying  uie  results  of  a  study  of  the  man- 
ners, customs,  the  daily  life,  the  occupations,  and  the  general 
social  condition  of  the  English  people  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. **  They  comprise  essays  on  Town  Life,  Dress  and  Costume^ 
Amusements  and  Pastimes,  London  CoflTee  Houses,  Taverns 
and  Clubs,  Gambling  and  Duelling,  Quacks  and  Quackenr, 
Roads  and  Travelling,  Education,  the  Criminal  OOde.  etd. 
Possibly  these  volumes  were  suggested  by  Mr.  John  Bach  Mc- 
Masters^s  similar  treatment  of  the  Americap  people  m  their 
ettrlier  days.  They  are  not  only  delightful  books  to  read,  but 
they  supply  the  much-needed  udellgbt  upon  phases  of  every- 
day life  that  are  necessary  to  fill  out  a  rounded  picture  of  the 
life  of  the  English  people. 

The  History  of  Historical  Writing  in  America.  By  J. 
Franklin  Jameson.  12mo,  pp.  160.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton, MifBin  &  Co.    91.25. 

Professor  Jameson,  formerly  of  the  Johns  Hopkins,  now  of 
Brown  University,  has  in  four  lectures,  somewhat  elaborated 
for  publication,  given  the  only  complete  and  critical  account 
yet  made  of  the  American  writers  In  historical  fields.  The 
first  two  lectures  cover  the  historians  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  respectively :  the  third  treats  of  history 
writing  in  the  period  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Civil  War, 
and  the  fourth  discusses  our  historical  writers  and  their 
achievements  in  the  present  seneration.  The  book  will  be 
invaluable  as  a  guide  to  careful  historical  students. 

History  of  the  People  of  Israel  from  the  Time  of  Hese- 

kiah  till  the    Return  from  Babylon.    By  Ernest  R^- 

nan.    12mo,  pp.  489.     Boston :   Roberts  Bros.    12.50. 

Comprising  Book  V.,  **The  Kingdom  of  Judah  Alone.**  and 
Book  VI.,  •^TTie  Babylonian  Captivity,"  in  the  ** History  of  the 
People  of  Israel."  In  his  preface  the  author  says:  **ThIs  vol- 
ume will  show  how  the  work  of  the  monotheistic  prophets  ac- 
quired such  solidity  that  the  terrible  blow  which  Nebuchad- 
nezzar dealt  at  Jerusalem  failed  to  destroy  it** 

Historical  Essays.    By  Henry  Adams.    12mo,  pp.   425. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $3. 
The  subjects  treated  in  the  volume  are:  Primitive  Rights  of 
Women;    Captain    John  Smith;   Harvard   College,    178ft-1787; 


Napoleon  I.  at  St. Domingo;  The  Bank  of  Bnriand  Restriction; 
The  Declaration  of  Paris,  1801 :  The  Legal  Tender  Act;  The  New 
York  Gold  Conspiracy :  The  Session  of  1800-70. 

The  History  of  Modem  Civilization:  A  Handbook  pased 
upon  G.  Ducoudray 's  **  Histoire  Bommaire  de  la  Civili- 
sation." 12mo,  pp.  606.  New  York:  D.  AppletonA; 
Co.    12.35. 

A  continuation  and  completion  of  "The  History  of  Ancieat 
Civilization.**  Though  based  on  Duooudray*s  work,  it  is  an 
adaptation  rather  than  a  translation. 

The  Founding  of  the  German  Empire  by  William  I. 
Based  chiefly  upon  Prussian  State  Documents.  By 
Henry  von  Sybel.  In  five  volumes.  Vol.  IV.  8vo, 
pp.  515.    New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    12. 

The  Franco-German  War  of  1870-71.    By    Count  von 

Moltke.    Translated  by  Mrs.  Clara  Bell  and  Henry 

W.Fischer.    Two  volumes.    London:   Osgood,  Mcll- 

vaine  &  Co.    21s. 

A  translation  in  two  volumes  of  the  late  Count  von  Moltke*s 
prici9  of  the  Franco-Gennan  war,  a  review  of  the  German 
edition  of  which  appeared  in  our  October  issue. 

Clyde  and  Straithnaim :   The  Suppression  of  the  Great 

Revolt.    By  Maj.-G^en.  Sir  Owen  Tudor  Bume.  8vo, 

pp.    194.     Oxford:    The  Clarendon  Press.    Portrait 

and  Map.    2b.  6d. 

A  vivid  sketch— historical  and  biographical— of  one  of  the 
most  important  episodes  in  the  history  of  British  India— the 
Mutiny  of  1857.    A  volume  of  the  **  Rulers  of  India**  series. 

Ten  Years  in  Upper  Canada  in  Peace  and  War,  1805- 

1815:  being  the  Hideout  Letters.    Edited  by  Matilda 

Edgar.  Svo,  pp.  890.    London:  Fisher  Unwin.    10s.  6d. 

The  Letters  are  followed  by  an  appendix,  containing  the 
narrative  of  the  captivi^  among  the  Shawanese  Indians  in 
1788  of  Thomas  Ridout.  afterwards  Surveyor-General  of  Upper 
Canada,  and  a  vocabulary  compiled  by  him  of  the  Shawanese 
language. 

The  Antiquities  and  Curiosities  of  tl^Q  Exchequer.  By  Hu- 
bert Hall.    8vo,  pp.  2d0.    London:  Elliot  Stock.    6s. 

The  first  volume  of  the  new  Camden  Library,  in  which,  so 
sajTs  the  prospectus,  **  various  sublects  belonging  to  the  study 
of  the  past  will  be  treated  by  the  best  authorities.** 

The  Caliphate:  Its  Rise,  Decline,  and  Fall.  From  Ori- 
ginal Sources.  By  Sir  William  Muir.  8vo,  pp.  624. 
London:  The  Religious  Tract  Society.    lOs.  6d. 

Sets  forth  the  history  of  the  Caliphate  from  682  a.  d.  to  1286. 
The  work  is  not.  in  Sir  William  Muir*s  opinion,  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  society  which  publishes  it;  ''for  if  the  contrast 
with  Christianity  is  not  inunediately  expressed  it  must  con- 
stantly be  inferred,  and  cannot  but  suggest  itself  at  every  turn 
to  the  thoughtful  reader;  while  some  aspects  of  it  have  been 
specially  noticed  in  the  review  at  the  close  of  the  volume.** 

South  Africa  from  Arab  Domination  to  British  Rule. 

By  R.  W. Murray,   F.R.G.S.    8vo,  pp.  230.    London: 

Edward  Btanford.    Maps  and  illustrations.    12s.  6d. 

The  first  chapter,  **The  Portuiniese  in  South  Africa,**  Is  con- 
tributed by  Professor  A.  H.  Keane.  The  history  in  general  is 
brought  down  to  the  present  day,  the  last  two  chapters  being 
devoted  to  '^The  Occupation  of  Bfashonaland**  and  to  **The  East 
Coast:  Beira,  the  Pungwe  and  Zambesi.** 

The  Penny  Postage  Jubilee  and  Philatelic  History.  By 
"Phil."  Paper  covers,  8vo,  pp.  268.  London:  Samp* 
son  Low,  Marston  &  Co.  With  portrait  of  Sir  Row- 
land HiU.     Is. 

A  history  of  the  **post**  and  of  the  world  *s  postage-stamps. 
The  various  chapters  deal,  inter  alia^  with  the  various  kinds 
of  stamps  and  their  manufacture,  with  the  Chalmers*  claim, 
with  PoHt  Marks,  Colonial  Postage,  etc. 
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BIOGRAPHY  AND  MBMOIR8. 

life  snd  Letters  of  Joij^ph  Hardy  Neesima.  By  Arthur 
Sherburne  Hardy.  12mo,  pp.  357.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  Si  Co.    f2. 

The  strongest  link  between  America  and  Japan  in  all  things 
Chat  are  nonie  and  of  good  report  was  the  late  Joseph  Neesima 
The  story  of  his  life  Is  that  of  modem  Christian  missions  in 
Japan,,  and  of  the  rise  of  education  and  modem  life  and 
tboufirht  in  that  country.  The  Hon.Alpheus  Hardy  of  Boston 
was  Neesima^s  benefactor  as  a  boy,  giving  him  home  and  edu- 
cation. Professor  Arthur  Sherburne  Haray  writes  with  pecu- 
liar knowledge  that  life-long  acquaintance  with  Neesima 
through  intimate  association  In  his  father's  home  could  only 
have  given. 

The  Story  of  My  life.    By  B.W.Chidlaw,  D.D.    With 

an  Introductory  Note  by  the  Rev.  Edwin  W.Rice, 

D.D.    12mo,  pp.   882.    Cincinnati:    For  sale   by  the 

author.    $1.50. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  children,  including 
thousands  of  larger  growth,  know  and  love  Dr.  Chidlaw.  He 
was  bom  in  Wales  more  than  eighty  years  ago, but  was  brought 
to  this  country  as  a  small  boy.  He  has  toen  identified  with 
the  development  of  Ohio  from  verv  early  days,  and  his  elo- 
quence ana  energy,  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sunday  School  Union,  which  he  has  carried  on  for  perhaps 
half  a  century,  have  made  him  a  power.  This  simple  storr 
of  his  struggles  and  ezperimioes  as  a  poor  boy  is  full  of  inspi- 
raticML 

Thomas  Carlyle^s  Moral  and  Religious  Development :    A 

Study.     By  Emald  Flugel.     Prom  the  German   by 

Jessica   Gilbert  Tyler.    16mo,  pp.  140.    New  York: 

M.  L.  Holbrook  &  Co. 

This  study  of  Carlyle  from  the  German  point  of  view  is  fresh 
and  strong.  It  is  praise  enough  to  quote  Mr.  Fronde's  verdict : 
**Thi8  admirable  little  book  is  the  first  sign  I  have  seen  of  an 
intelligent  and  clear  insight  into  Carlyle^s  life,  work,  and 
character.** 

Famous  Bnglish  Statesmen  of  Queen  Victorians  Reign. 
By  Sarah  K.  Boltoo.  12mo,  pp.  464.  New  York: 
Thomas  Y.Crowell  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Biographical  sketches  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Palmerston, 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  John  Bright,  W.E.Forster,  Beaconsfield, 
Henry  Fawoett,  and  Gladstone. 

Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Delegates  from  Georgia  to 
the  Contin^ital  Congress.  By  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr. 
Svo,  pp.  222.    Boston:    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $2. 

My  Threescore  Years  and  Ten:  An  Autobiography.  By 
Thomas  Ball.  Svo,  pp.  887.  Boston:  Roberts 
Brothers.    $3. 

Austin  Phelps:  A  Memoir.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
8vo,  pp.  285.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  12. 

A  Score  of  Famous  Composers.  By  Nathan  Haskell 
Dole.  12mOf  pp.  540.  New  York:  Thomas  Y  Crow- 
ell  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Twenty  brief  biographies,  accompanied  by  portraits,  of  fa- 
mous composers,  beginning  with  ralestrina  and  ending  with 
Wagner. 

Charles  Haddon   Spurgeon.    By  the  Rev.  James  Ellis. 

Syo,  pp.  232.    London:   James  Nisbet  &  Co.    With 

portrait.    26.  6d. 

Compiled  by  an  old  student  at  Mr.  Spurgeon 's  college.  It 
forms  the  initial  volume  of  a  new  series  which  is  to  bear  the 
general  title  of  ** Lives  that  Speak.** 

Life  of  James  Boswell  (of  Auchinleck),  with  an  Account 

of  his  Sajrings,  Doings,  and  Writings.    Two  volumes, 

8vo,  pp.  806-292.     London:  Chatto  &  Windus.     Four 

portraits.    24s. 

"During  many  years,"  says  Mr. Fitzgerald,  •*!  have  been  col- 
lecting materials  for  these  volumes,  and  venture  to  hope  that 
the  reader  will  be  both  surprised  and  gratified  by  the  amount 
of  new  and  interesting  details  that  are  here  presented  to  him. 
1  have  followed  BoswelPs  somewhat  eccentric  course  almost 
year  by  year  without  any  attempt  to  gloss  over  his  failings, 
a/lopting  nis  own  too  candid  admission  that  he  'lived  loosely  in 
the  world.'***  A  catalogue  raiBonni  of  Boswell *s  works  is  ap- 
pended. 


Oeorge  Fife  Angas,  Father  and  Founder  of  South  Aus- 
tralia. By  Edwin  Hodder.  8vo,  pp.  4S2.  London: 
Hodder  &  Stoughton.    With  portrait.    126. 

A  pleasantly  written  .biography  of  one  of  the  fathers  and 
founders  of  South  Australia— of  the  man  whose  foresight  and 
shrewdness  won  for  Great  Britain  the  possession  of  New  Zea- 
land as  a  colony.  Angas  was  also  a  oanker,  and  one  of  the 
leading  philanthropists  of  this  country. 

Wesley  His  Own  Biographer.  Large  square,  pp.  640. 
London :  C.  H.  Kelly.     7s.  6d. 

Selections  from  Wesley's  journals  and  diary,  together  wit  it 
the  original  account  of  his  death.  The  volume  is  profusely 
illustrated  with  pictures  of  places  and  portraits  of  pereons  con- 
nected with  the  great  divine. 


ESSAYS,  CRITICISM  AND  BBLLBS-LBTTRES. 

Conduct  as  a  Fine  Art.    I.  The  Laws  of  Daily  Conduct. 

By  Nicholas  Paine  Oilman.    II.  Character  Building. 

By  Edward  Payson  Jackson.     12mo,  pp.  236.     Bos* 

ton:  Houghton,  MifOin  &  Co.    $1.50. 

A  prize  of  $1000  was  oflTered  two  years  ago  for  the  best  man- 
ual to  aid  teachers  in  our  public  schools  to  thoroughly  instruct 
children  in  morals  without  inculcating  religious  doctrine.  The 
prize  was  equally  divided  between  the  Two  writers  named 
above,and  the  two  works  are  published  in  one  volume.  As  has 
been  aptly  said,  Mr.  Oilman's  treatise  shows  teachers  chiefly 
what  to  say  in  the  school-room  about  morals,  and  Mr.  Jackson ^s 
forty-one  animated  conversations  on  practical  topics  will  show 
the  teacher  how  to  say  it.  Both  writers  agree  in  their  ideas, 
and  the  combined  result  is  encouragingly  successful.  In  the 
hands  of  parents,  it  should  be  remarked,  as  well  as  of  teachers, 
this  volume  can  but  have  great  value. 

Abraham  Lincoln:  An  Essay.  By  Carl  Schurz.  12mo. 
pp.  119.    Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1. 

Originally  published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  as  a  review  of 
Nicolay  and  Hay's  "* Abraham  Lincoln,  a  History,*"  somewliat 
revised  and  enlarged,  with  an  admirable  pnotogravurd 
frontispiece  portrait  of  Lincoln. 

Select  Dialogues  of  Plato.    Four  volumes^  12mo.    New 

York:  Charles  Scribner*8  Sons.    $5. 

This  set  comprises  the  volumes  entitled  **Socrates,''  **  A  I>av  in 
Athens  with  Socrates,"  ** Talks  with  Socrates  about  Life,"  and 
"*  Talks  with  Athenian  Youths. '^ 

Points  of  View.    By  Agnes  Repplier.    12mo,   pp.   242. 

Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Miss  Agnes  Repplier  is  quite  inimitable.  These  nine  l>i  it»f 
essays  fairly  sparkle  with  brilliancy  and  trenchant  wit.  They 
cannot  be  characterized,  and  it  is  enough  to  say  that  not  to 
have  read  them  is  to  have  missed  something. 

The  Natural  History  of  Man  and  the  Rise  and  Progi-ess 
of  Philosophy:  A  Series  of  Lectures.  By  Alex. 
Kinmont.  12mo,  pp.  385.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co.      $1. 

The  Business  of  Life:  A  Book  for  Every  One.  By  E.J. 
Hardy.  12mo,  pp.  903.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.    $1.25. 

With  Poet  and  Player.    By  William  Davenport  Adams. 

8vo,  pp.  228.     London:  EUiot  Stock.    4s.  6d. 

A  volume  of  short  and  desultory  essays  dealing  with  various 
subjects  connected  with  literature  and  the  drama. 

The  Book  Bills  of  Narcissus.    By  Richard  Le  Gallienne. 

8vo,  pp.  87.     Derby:  Frank  Murray.    4s.  6d. 

To  have  read  a  book  through  once  delightedly,  and  then  to 
commence  it  airain,  is  surely  a  test,  be  the  reader  who  he  may, 
of  its  interest  if  not  of  its  worth.  Narcissus  (are  we  wrong  in 
guessing  the  work  to  be  somewhat  autobiographical?)  is  a 
charming  youth;  but  it  is  not  so  much  of  his  boolc  bills  that 
the  author  writes  as  of  the  chief  events  of  his  life :  of  his  friends 
and  of  his  loves,  and  of  his  spiritual  and  literary  experiences. 
The  book  is  so  good  that  it  is  too  short.  One  wishes  to  know 
more  of  its  hero.    A  fuller  and  later  chronicle  would  have 

{>lea8ed  us  better.  But  it  is  not  story  only  that  we  have :  that 
s  but  a  slight  thread.  The  book  is  mainly  taken  up  with  the 
author's  opinions  and  impressions  on  art,  literature,  and  kin- 
dred subjects;  but  whether  it  be  story  or  essay,  it  is  all  delight- 
ful reading,  and    *e  wish  for  more.    The  present  edition  Is 
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limited  to  290  copies,  but  the  author  contemplates,  we  believe, 
issuing  it  in  a  cheaper  and  more  popular  form.  We  hope  he 
may;  but  he  should  alter  the  inaccurate  reference  on  p€^e  8S 
to  the  verb  **a^o8co,**  which  has  nothin^p  whatever  to  ao  with 
Agnosticism. 


POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

The  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  Alighleri.    Translated  by 

Charles  Eliot  Norton.     In  three   volumes.    I.    Hell. 

12mo,  pp.  219.     Boston:   Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

$1.25. 

We  have  long  needed  the  ideal  English  prose  translation  of 
Dante.  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Nonon  herewith  presents  us 
with  the  first  volume  of  such  a  translation.  It  will  at  once 
take  its  place  as  the  necessary  and  standard  edition. 

Poetry,  with  Reference  to  Aristotle^s  Poetics.    By  John 

Hem  y  Newman.    Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes, 

by  Albert  S.  Cook.    12mo,  pp.  42.    Boston:   Ginn  & 

Co.    85  cents. 

This  edition  of  Cardinal  Newman's  essay  on  Aristotle*s  po- 
etics has  been  carefully  edited  by  Professor  Cook  of  Yale  with 
reference  to  its  advantageous  use  by  students  of  literature. 

A  Handful  of  Lavender.     By  Lizette  Woodworth  Reese. 

16mo,  pp.   108.    Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $1. 

A  dainty  collection  of  verses  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Sidney  Lanier. 

Saints  and  Sinners:  A  New  and  Original  Drama  of  Mod- 
em English  Middle-class  Life  in  Five  Acts.  By 
Henry  A.  Jones.  Iftmo,  pp.  168.  New  York:  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.    75  cents. 

Mr.  Jones  discusses  In  a  preface  the  probable  effect  of  the 
American  Copyright  Act  upon  the  future  of  the  English  drama, 
as  also  the  nature  of  the  particular  play  which  ne  has  pub- 
lished. His  remarks  are  interesting,  though  somewhat  aggres- 
sively polemical.  We  have  the  same  fault  to  find  with  his  essay 
on  Keligion  and  the  Stage,  which  is  printed  in  an  appendix. 
The  play  reads  well,  and  that  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  hero- 
ine is  an  inconceivably  weak  and  inconsistent  character. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Lord  Byron,  with  Original  and 
Additional  Notes.  In  twelve  volumes.  Vol.  I.  Pa^wr 
covers,  oblong  8vo,  pp.  280.  London:  Griffith,  Far- 
ran  &  Co.     Is. 

The  first  volume  of  the  **  Bijou  Byron"  contains  ** Hours  of 
Idleness"*  and  "* English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,*"  together 
with  a  brief  memoir  of  the  poet  and  some  notes.  A  pleasant 
little  pocket-companion. 

Wildwood  Chimes.  By  Emma  Withers.  12mo,  pp.  135. 
Cincinnati;  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.    $1.25. 

The  Ride  to  the  Lady,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Helen 
Gray  Cone.  12mo,  pp.  93.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.    $1. 

Pilgrim  Songs,  with  Other  Poems  Written  during  Forty 

Years.    By  J.  Page  Hopps.    8vo,  pp.  90.    London: 

Williams  &  Norgate.    Two  Portraits.    8s. 

A  collection  of  verses,  **  offered  to  fellow-pilgrims  only  because 
they  have  been  urgently  asked  for.  For  the  most  part  they 
were  'songs  in  the  night,*  and  grew  out  of  real  personal  needs; 
and  for  that  reason  such  music  as  they  have  is  in  a  minor  key.** 
All  are  distinctly  devotional  in  tone,  and  not  a  few  are  care- 
fully and  artistically  wrought. 

A  Minor  Poet.     By    Amy    Levy.     8vo,    pp.    91.    The 

"Cameo"  series.    London:    T. Fisher  Un win.    Ss.  6d. 

A  reprint  of  a  volume  issued  in  1884,  which  has  been  out  of 
print  for  some  years.  The  poems,  many  of  which  were  written 
while  the  authoress  was  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twentv, 
were  full  of  promise  for  the  future— «  future,  alas,  untimely 
cut  short. 

The  Dean^s  Daughter.    By   F.  C.  Philips   and    Sydney 

Grundy.  Paper  covers,  pp.140.  London :  Trischler.  Is. 

This  play,  founded  on  Mr. F.C.Philip's  novel,  "The  Dean  and 
His  Daughter,**  was  produced  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre  in  18H8. 

Dagonet  Ditties.    By  George  R.  Sims.  8vo,  pp.  160.  Lon- 
don: Chatto  &  Windus.  Is.   6d. 
Of  these  ** ditties**  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  they 


have  already  done  service  in  the  Referee^  a  Journal  to  wUdi 
Mr.  Sims  contributes  a  weekly  column  of  notes.  Tbey  are  for 
the  most  part  ** topical.** 

Translations  from  the  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Ital- 
ian, Swedish,  German  and  Dutch.  By  J.  Colkuti 
Stock.    8vo,  pp.  64.    London:  Elliot  Stock.     9b.  6d. 

Mr.  Stock  shows  himself  to  be  a  polyglot,  if  not  a  poet  The 
auUiors  from  whom  his  translations  are  made  Include  Arvers 
and  Copp6e.  Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon,  GarQao, 
Camoens  ana  Dias,  Petrarch  and  Tasso,  Count  ^loil^y,  Uhland, 
Von  Boddien  and  Heyse,  and  Hooft. 

The  Baptism  of  the  Viking.  By  J.  F.  Tattersall.  12mo, 
pp.  151.  London:  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.    2b.  6d. 

The  Ballads  of  a  Jester.    By  J.  R.  WiUiamson.    8vo,  pp. 

150.    London:  John  Heywood. 

A  volume  of  ballads,  mainly  pathetic  and  serious,  in  spite  of 
the  title,  the  majority  of  which  are  well  worth  reading. 


FICTION. 

Ivan  the  Fool;  or.  The  Old  Devil  and  the  Three  Small 

Devils.    Also,  A  Lost  Opportunity,  and  "  Polikushka.^ 

By  Count  Leo  Tolstoi.    Translated  from  the  Russian 

by   Count  Norriakow.     16mo,  pp.  1T2.    New  York: 

Charles  L.  Webster  &  Co.    $1. 

An  accurate  and  spirited  translation  directly  from  the  ori- 
ginal Russian  of  three  of  Tolstoi's  best  peasant  stories.  The 
translator.  Count  Norriakow,  and  the  illustrator,  Mr.  Gribay- 
6doff,  are  both  residents  of  New  York. 

The  Witch  of  Prague.  A  Fantastic  Tale.  By  F.  Marion 
Crawford.  12mo,  pp.  438.  New  York:  Macmillan 
&  Co.    $1. 

A  Merciful  Divorce:  A  Story  of  Society,  its  Sports,  Func- 
tions, and  Failings.  By  F.  W.  Maude.  12mo,  pp.28d. 
New  York:  D.Appleton  &  Co.    $1. 

Miss  Maxwell's  Affections:  A  Novel.  ByR.Pryce.  12mo, 
pp.  2d5.     Harper  &  Brothers.    50  cents. 

Recalled  to  Life.  By  Grant  Allen.  "  Leisure  Hour"  series. 
16mo,  pp.  283.    New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $1. 

In  Old  Quinnebasset.  By  R.S.Clarke.  12mo,  pp.  353. 
Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.    $1.50. 

Stephen  Ellicott's  Daughter:  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Nedell.  12mo,  pp.  496.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.    II. 

Within  Sound  of  the  Weir.  By  Thomas  St.  E.  Hake. 
12mo,  pp.  282.     New  York:  Cassell  &  Co.     75  cents. 

Some  Ehnotions  and  a  Moral.  By  John  Oliver  Hobbs. 
No.  8  of  the  "Unknown  Library."  12mo,  pp.  179. 
New  York :    Cassell  &  Co.    50  cents. 

An  Historical  Mystery.  By  Honors  de  Balzac.  Trans- 
lated by  Katherine  Prescbtt  Wormeley.  12mo,  pp. 
841.    Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.    $1.50. 

There  is  no  Death.  By  Mrs.  Francis  Lean.  12mo,  pp.  365. 
New  York:  United  States  Book  Co.    $1. 

The  Year  of  Miracle.    By  Fergus  Hume.    Paper  covers, 

pp.  148.    London:  Routledge.    Is. 

A  sensational  story  dealing  with  the  year  1990,  when  a  terri- 
ble plague  devastates  Great  Britain,  destroying  the  vicious 
and  the  criminal,  and  reducing  the  population  to  a  tithe  of  its 
former  proportions. 

Max  Hereford's  Dream.    By  Edna  Lyall.    Small  square, 

pp.  40.     London:  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.    6d. 

A  touching  little  allegory,  shoi^ing  the  power  of  prayer  for 
the  dead. 

A  Merciful  Divorce.  By  F.  W.  Maude.  8vo,  pp.  280. 
London:  Trichsler.    2s.  6d. 

This,  the  first  work  of  a  new  author,  is  a  story  of  modem  so- 
ciety, not  too  sensational,  but  sufficientlv  interesting  to  hold  the 
attention  of  the  reader  from  start  to  finish.  It,  is,  in  fact,  rather 
better  than  the  majority  of  books  of  its  clasa 
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John  Webb's  End.  By  Francis  Adams.  Pp.  290.  Lon- 
don: Eden,  Remington  &  Ck>.    2s. 

A  powerful  noTel,  somewhat  spoilt  by  roughness  of  workman- 
ship, from  the  hand  of  a  writer  whose  essays  on  Australia  in 
the  Fortnightly  Review  have  attracted  mucn  attention.  John 
"Webb  is  the  son  of  an  English  convict,  transported  from  In- 
land for  a  crime  of  which  ne  was  not  sruilty,  who  on  the  expi- 
ration of  his  sentence  turns  '^squatter"  with  some  success.  His 
«on,  however,  like  the  father,  becomes  the  victim  of  circum- 
stances.  His  '^run**  proves  a  ftUlure,  and  finding  his  sweet- 
heart has  been  betrayed  by  his  rival,  he  turns  his  nand  against 
that  society  from  which  he,  as  an  innocent  man,  has  received 
jso  much  iniury.  The  story  of  his  death  is  powerfuUv  told,  but 
in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  work  the  author's  style  is  pain- 
fully amateurish. 

.Saguna:  A  Story  of  Native  Christian  Life.    By  an  Indian 

Lady.    Pp.  240.    Madras:    G.  W.  Taylor.    1  rupee,  8 

annas. 

This  is,  we  believe,  the  first  work  of  fiction  ever  written  by  a 
Hindu  lady  in  the  English  language.  The  authoress  writes 
jtnonymously,  but  she  is  the  wife  of  a  well-known  native  Chris- 
tian tn  Madras,  and  the  book  itself  is  really  an  autobioeraphi- 
.ca,\  sketch.  All  who  are  interested  in  the  Zenana  Missions  in 
India  will  do  well  to  read  the  story,  which  is  a  faithful  por- 
traiture from  inside  of  Indian  life  ana  customs. 

-The  Redemption  of  Edward  Strahan.  By  Rev.  W.  J. 
Dawson.  Pp.  266.  London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
88.  6d. 

Mr.  Dawson,  the  author  of  a  gracefully  written  book  on  ^The 
Bfakers  of  Modem  English.**  now  appears  for  the  first  time  as  a 
writer  of  fiction.  '*Tne  Redemption  of  Edward  Btrahan**  is  a 
isocial  story,  which  in  some  respects  reminds  us  of  both  Kings- 
ley's  **  Alton  Locke**  and  Edna  Lyairs  ''Donovan.**  Strahan, ue 
hero  of  the  storv,  a  keenly  impressionable  young  fellow,  capa- 
ble of  being  either  a  very  good  man  or  a  very  btul  man,  revolts 
against  the  sordid,  miseraole  thing  which  passes  for  religion 
in  the  small  country  town  in  which  he  spends  his  early  life; 
then  drifts  to  the  great  metropolis,  and  in  the  struggle  for  life 
in  London  passes  through  various  stages  of  unrest  and  social- 
ism, finally  emerging  Into  a  new  lire.  His  redemption  is, 
however,  a  redemption  of  love,  and  the  woman  in  the  case  is 
one  of  those  pure,  ardent,  and  uncorrupted  women  who.  as  the 
jkuthor  says,  though  found  in  the  humblest  walks  in  life,  are 
the  St.  Theresas  oi^  their  time.  There  are  many  powerful  and 
poetic  passages  in  the  story. 

A  Detective's   Triumph.    By  Dick  Donovan.    Pp.  804. 

London:  Chatto  &  W Indus.    2b. 

A  series  of  short  stories,  all  exciting,  sensational,  and  well 
written. 

BafTan's  Folk.  By  Mary  E.  Gellie.  8vo,  pp.  808.  Lon- 
don: A.D.Inness. 

-The  Double  Event.  By  Nat  Gk>uld.  Pp.  818.  London : 
Routledge.    2s. 

No  less  than  three  important  horse-races  are  described  in  this 
exciting  narrative,  which  is  quite  one  of  the  best  tales  of  the 
turf  we  have  read,  not  even  excepting  the  works  of  Major 
Hawley  Smart  The  materials  of  which  the  story  is  built  are 
old,  and  the  workmanship  is  somewhat  crude,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  interesting  on  that  account 

Scarlet  Fortune.  By  Henry  Herman.  Pp.  192.  Lon- 
don: THchsler.    28. 

Freeland :  A  Social  Anticipation.  By  Dr.  Theodor  Hertz- 
ka.     8vo,  pp.  448.     London :   Chatto  &  Windus.    68. 

A  translation,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Ransom,  of  a  novel  which,  since 
Its  first  appearance  in  Germany  last  year,  has  attracted  an 
enormous  amount  of  attention.  Dr.  Hertzka  is  a  Viennese  econ- 
omist of  some  standing,  who  in  this  work  attempts  to  solve 
tho  problems  of  the  future,  building  up,  in  the  form  of  a  ro- 
mance, his  ideal  state,  which  he  locates  in  the  neighborhood 
-of  Mt.  Kenia,  Central  East  Africa.  Already  believers  in  the 
doctor *s  scheme  have  been  found  in  plenty  who  are  anxious  to 
put  it  to  the  test  of  practice,  and  according  to  the  preface  a 
mrge  tract  of  land  nas  been  acquired  for  that  purpose  in 
East  Africa.  The  translator  anticipates  that  this  edition  will 
bring  a  large  number  of  English  believers  into  the  ranks  of  the 
intending  colonists.    We  shall  see. 

Violin  and  Vendetta.    By  T.  J.  8.    Paper  covers,  pp.  144. 

London:  J.W. Arrowsmith.     Is. 

A  very  pleasing  but  somewhat  sensational  story,dealing  with 
the  violin-making  industry  in  Venice  during  tne  seventeenth 
century. 


JUVENILE. 

Strange  Adventures  of  Some  Very  Old  Friends.  By  Dor- 
othy 8.  Sinclair.  8vo,  pp.  274.  London:  Biggs  & 
Co.    28.  6d. 

A  volume  of  unusually  pretty  fairy  tales -written  around  the 
lots  of  the  old  nursery  rhymes,  such  as  "Humpty  Dimipty**  and 
** Little  Bo-Peep. **  Mr.  W.  M.  Bowles'  illustrations,  too,  are  much 
above  the  average,  making  the  book  a  very  appropriate  present 
for  young  children. 

The  Brown  Owl.    By  Ford  H.Madoz  Hueffer.    8vo,  pp. 

165.    London:  T.Fisher  Unwin.    28.  6d. 

A  very  pretty  and  even  original  fairy  tale,  forming  the  first 
volume  of  a  new  series,  '*The  Children's  Library.**  The  "iret 
up**  and  general  appearance  is  very  dainty  and  unique,  and  tne 
volume  ^ns  additional  interest  from  two  illustrations  by  the 
author's  grandfather,  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Brown. 


RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

What  Is  Reality?    An  Inquiry  as  to  the  Reasonableness  of 

Natural  ReligioUi  and  the  Naturalness  of  Revealed 

Religion.     By  Francis  Howe  Johnson.     12mo,  pp. 

587.    Boston:  Houghton,  MiflElin  &  Co. 

This  new  work  attempts,  in  the  light  of  modem  thought, 
and  in  age  of  scientific  analysis,  to  restate  the  arguments  rec- 
onciling nature  and  revealed  religion.  It  is  bright,  scholarly, 
and  forcible. 

The  Being  of  Ood  as  Unity  and  Trinity.  By  P.  H.  Steen- 
stra,  D.D.  12mo,  pp.  574.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.     $1.25. 

A  series  of  lectures  to  theological  students  In  the  Episcopal 
Theological  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  Field  and  the  Fruit:  A  Memorial   of  Twenty -five 

Tears'  Ministry  with  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer, 

Minneapolis.      8vo,  pp.   864.     Boston:    Universalist 

Pub.  House.    $1.50. 

Rev.J.H.Tuttle,  D.D.,  began  his  ministry  in  Minneapolis  in 
1866.  The  book  contains  a  letter  to  the  congregation,  a  short, 
historical  sketch  of  Universal  ism  in  Minneapolis  and  the 
Church  of  the  Redeemer,  and  twelve  selected  sermons  from  the 
many  preached  in  its  pulpit. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament. 

By  Prof.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.  D. ,  of  Oxford.    8vo,  pp.  551. 

New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    12.50. 

Dr.  Driver's  volume,  the  first  of  the  **  International  Theologi- 
cal Library,**  gives  a  critical  account  of  the  contents  and  struct  • 
ure  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  considered  as  Hebrew 
literature,  presupposing  their  inspiration,  but  seeking  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  import  and  scope  of  the  several  writings. 

Sermons.  By  Frederick  H.  Hedge.  12mo,  pp.  846.  Bos- 
ton: Roberts  Brothers.    $1.50. 

A  View  of  Christianity.  By  H.  Martyn  Herrick,  A.  M. 
Paper  covers,  12mo,  pp.  24.  Minneapolis:  Congrega- 
tional I^iblishing  Co. 

A  Year  of   Bible  Work :  Eighty -seventh  Report  of  the 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.    1889.    8vo,  pp. 

504.    London:  Bible  House. 

**The  story  of  the  Society *s  latest  year  is  like  that  of  so 
many  previous  periods— one  of  advance.  Gradual  in  some 
directions,  rapid  in  others,  the  progress  is  general,  and,  it  is 
believed,  equally  sure.  .  .  .  The  issues  have  continued  to  widen 
their  volume,  and  during  the  year  1890-01  almost  four  millions 
of  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  in  part  or  in  whole,  have  been  put 
into  circulation.** 

**  Faithful  Unto  Death. ""  By  Eliza  M.  Champneee.  Roche- 
dale  :  Joyful  News  Depot.     Is. 

The  Rev.  Thos.  Champnem  is  a  Wesleyan  minister  who.  being 
freed  by  his  conference  from  ordinary  circuit  work,  devotes 
his  life  and  his  money  to  the  training  of  young  men  for  evan- 
gelistic work  in  rural  England,  and  for  mission  work  in  the 
East.  He  supports  the  work  to  a  large  extent  by  the  profits 
made  on  his  own  publications  issued  at  the  JoyfulNews  Depot. 
The  young  missionaries  whom  he  sends  out  to  China,  India, 
and  Africa  can  only  be  inspired  by  zeal  for  the  cause,  for  £60 
a  year  is  all  they  get  and  all  they  need.  The  little  brochure 
here  mentioned  is  a  simple  and  touching  memorial  of  two  mis- 
sionaries, Mr.  Argent  and  Mr.  Tollerton,  who  have  fallen  In  the 
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field— the  flrstas  a 
stoned  to  death  by  an  i 
Wu-Sueh,  China. 


to  the  cause,  for  Mr.  Argent  was 
ated  mob  in  the  recent  riots  at 


Darkest  Britain^s  Epiphany.  By  Rev.  Robert  Douglas, 
M.  A.    8vo,  pp.  346.    London:  Nisbet.    Ss. 

Who  Was  Jehovah?  By  John  Page  Hopps.  8vo,  pp.  24. 
London:  Williams  &  Norgate.    Is. 

Handbook  of  Christian  Evidences.    By  Prof.  Alexander 
Stewart.     18mo,  pp.  94.     London :  A.  &  C.  Black.  Is. 
Prepared  for  the  use  of  Bible  Classes. 


SCIENCE  AND  MEDICINE. 

Is  Man  Too  Prolific?    The  So-called  Malthusian  Idea.    By 

H.  S.  Poraeroy,  A.   M.,  M.  D.    12mo,  pp.  64.    New 

York :  Funk  &  Wagnalls.    85  cents. 

Dr.  Pomeroy's  essay  is  a  vieorous  and  timelv  plea  for  social 
morality  and  an  exposition  ot  the  doctrine  that  there  is  no  real 
danger  in  civilised  countries  at  the  present  day  of  an  increase 
of  population  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  increase  of  the  means 
of  subsistence. 

Stammering:  Its  Nature  and  Treatment.  By  Ehnil 
Behnke.  Paper  covers,  pp.  58.  London:  T.  Fisher 
Unwin.    6d. 

My  Water  Cure.    By  Sebastien  Kneipp.    8vo,  pp.  272. 

-London:    William  Blackwood.    5e. 

Reference  to  the  extraordina^  cures  of  Pfarrer  Kneipp,  the 
parish  priest  of  Wtfrishofen,  in  Bavaria,  has  already  been  made 
in  these  columns.  The  volume  before  us  is  a  translation,  illus- 
trated by  numerous  drawings,  of  the  work  in  which  Pfarrer 
Kneipp  explains  his  system  of  water-curing,  by  which  it  is 
alleged  he  nas  cured  some  thousands  of  patients.  Full  instruc- 
tions are  given  for  use  in  the  cure  of  nearly  every  known  dis- 
ease, and  all  the  different  operations  connected  with  the  system 
are  thoroughly  explained. 

Domestic  Economy:    Comprising  the  Laws  of  Health  in 

their  Application  to  Home  Life  and  Work.    By  Arthur 

Newsholme,  M.D.,  and  Eleanor  Scott.      8vo,  pp.  42. 

London:  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.    86.  6d. 

In  three  parts  :  (1)  Personal  and  Domestic  Hygiene  ;  (2) 
Domestic  Management;  and  (S)  Home  Nursing.  The  first  part 
rives  information  concerning  the  composition  of  the  human 
body,  digestion,  foods,  beverages,  etc. ;  the  second  concerning 
servants,  washing,  care  of  clothing,  etc.,  and  the  third  con- 
cerning the  care  of  infants  and  children,  the  management  of 
the  sick-room  and  the  like. 


LAW,  POLITICS,  AND  SOCIETY. 

The  Constitutional  Development  of  Japan.    1858-1881 .    By 

Toyokichi  lyenaga,  Ph.D.     Ninth  Series,  No.  IX.  of 

the  Johns  Hopkins  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political 

Science.    Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.    50 

cents. 

Dr.  lyenaga  Is  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  promising  of  the 
young  Japanese  political  scientists  who  have  been  recently^ 
educated  in  this  country.  His  study  of  the  constitutional  de- 
velopment of  his  own  country  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  current  progress  of  that  wonderful  kingdom. 

Principles  of  Political  Economy.  By  Charles  Gide.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  P.  Jacobsen ;  with  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  J.  Bonar.  12mo,  pp.  594.  Boston:  D.  C. Heath 
&  Co. 

Professor  Gide  is  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montpelier,  France,  and  his  book  is  much  used  as  a 
school  text-book  in  Paris  and  elsewhere. 


EDUCATION  AND  TEXT-BOOKS. 

An  Introduction  to  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy. 

By  Dascom   Greene.    12mo,  pp.  158.    Boston:   Ginn 

&  Co.    «1.60. 

An  attempt  to  supply  the  want  of  a  text-book  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  students  who  wish  to  begin  the  study  of  spherical  and 
practical  astronomy,  and  who  are  prepared  to  do  so  by  a  suffl- 
cient  acquaintance  with  the  several  branches  of  mathematics, 
and  with  the  general  principles  of  astronomy. 


A  Study  of  Ghneek    Philosophy.    By  Ella   M.  MitchelL 

With  an  Introduction  by  William  R.  Alger.    12nio^ 

pp.  282.    Chicago:  S.C.Griggs  &  Co. 

This  little  work  is  an  interesting  and  a  valuable  product  oT 
that  remarkably  thorough  study  of  literature,  philosophy,  and 
history  which  one  finds  among  certain  earnest  women  in  the 
Western  cities.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Kant  Club  of  Denver,  and 
its  original  inspiration  was  found  in  the  Wonan^s  Club  in 
St.  Louis.  It  is  a  very  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  courw- 
of  Greek  philosophic  thought 

Those  Other  Animals.    By  G.  A.  Henty.    8vo,  pp.  217. 

London:  Henry  Sc  Co.    Ss.  6d. 

The  first  volume  of  a  new  Illustrated  series  of  the  Whitef  riarr 
Library  (which  is  now  advanced  in  price),containing  a  number 
of  amusing  natural  history  papers  reprinted  from  tAe  Eveninff 
Standard. 

Acting  and  the  Art  of  Speech  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire. 
By  J.  Raymond  Solly.  12mo,  pp.  70.  London :  El- 
liot Stock.     Is.  6d. 

Gives  numerous  hints  on  reading,  reciting,  acting,  and  the 
cure  of  stammering;  together  with  '*the  views  or  leading* 
authorities  amongst  our  neighbors  across  the  Channel.** 

BOOKS  OP  REFERENCE. 
A  Dictionary  of  Thoughts:  Being  a  Cyclopedia  of  Laconic 
Quotations  from  the  Best  Authors,  both  Ancient 
and  Modem,  Alphabetically  Arranged  by  Subjects. 
Edited  by  Tryon  Edwards,  D.  D.  8vo,  pp.  657.  New- 
York:  Cassell  Pub.  Co.    15. 

Universal  Language.    By  Ag^us.    London:    Neal^s  Li- 

brary,  48  E!dgeware  Road.     Is.  6d. 

A  handy  little  volume  containing  a  new  scheme  for  interna' 
tional  corresDondence.  Eku:h  wora  and  its  foreign  equivalents^ 
are  signified  oy  a  single  number,  the  original  meaning  of  which, 

Sroviding  that  each  correspondent  possesses  the  key,  is  Inmie' 
lately  ootainable.    In  business  houses  the  work  wfll  be  found 
invaluable  on  account  of  its  simplicity. 

A  Manual  of  Bibliography.  By  Walter  Thomas  Rogers* 
niustrated,  8vo,  pp.  214.  London :  H.  Grevel  &  Co.  58. 

Described  in  a  sub-title  as  "an  introduction  to  the  knowledge 
of  books,  library  management  and  the  art  of  cataloguing ;  with 
a  list  of  bibliographical  works  of  reference,  a  Latin-English 
and  English-Latin  topographical  index  of  ancient  printing  cen- 
tres, and  a  glossary.^  The  second  and  revised  edition  of  an 
interesting  and  useful  work. 

TRAVEL,  OEOORAPHY,  GUIDES,  ETC. 

Illustrated  Guide  to  the  Riviera.    8vo,  pp.  246.    London: 

Ward,  Lock  &  Bowden.    2s.  6d. 

Intending  visitors  to  the  South  of  France  cannot  do  better 
than  to  take  this  excellent  guide  with  them.  Every  place  of 
importance  is  described  fully,  and  the  volume  is  rendered  ad* 
ditionally  useful  by  the  many  maps  and  illustrations. 


ART. 


The  Fine  Arts.    By  Prof. G.Baldwin  Brown.    12mo,  pp- 

881.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1. 

The  second  of  the  "University  Extension  Manuals,**  ooverin|r 
the  whole  field  of  the  fine  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  arch!' 
tecture,  their  philosophy,  function,  and  historic  accomplish- 
ment. 

Randolph  Caldecott^s  Picture -Book.  Small  square.  Lon- 
don: Routledge.  56. 
It  is  a  happy  idea  of  the  publishers  to  reduce  the  sice  of  Mr. 
Caldecott's  illustrations  so  as  to  allow  of  the  reprinting  of  a- 
nmnber  of  his  pictured  rhymes  in  a  single  volume  and  at  a  low 
price.  The  appearance  or  the  little  book  is  charming,  and  pa-> 
per  and  print  are  all  that  can  be  desired. 

The  Humours  of  Cynicus.  Large  4to.  London :  Ander- 
son, 59  Drury  Lane.  25e. 
The  wit  of  our  modem  comic  artists  generally  exists  only  in 
the  lines  at  the  bottom  of  their  sketch,  but  here  we  have  a  oul- 
caturist  who  needs  no  explanation.  Every  sketch  in  this  vol- 
ume tells  its  own  tale,  without  even  the  need  of  the  author^ 
smart  verses.  The  work  reminds  us  of  the  methods  of  no  liv- 
ing  caricaturist.  To  find  an>thing  so  forcible  or  expressive  we 
must  go  back  to  Hood,  Rowlandson.  or  Gilray.  Each  sketch 
is  colored  by  hand,  which  explains  the  high  price  asked  for  thd 
volume. 


CONTENTS  OF  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH. 


All  the  World. 
S^eoce  and  Salvation.— II.    Major  Sowerbj.  * 

Amateur  Work. 
The  Eleotrio  See  Saw.    Robt  W.Cole. 
Limes  for  the  Lantern.    How  to  Make  Them.    W.  A.  Allen. 

The  Andover  Review. 

An  Advance  Step  in  Sunday-School  Bible  Study.    £.  Blakeslee. 

The  Cherokee  Outlet. 

•Criticism  verauM  Eccleeiasticism.    Stewart  Means. 

Is  Christ  the  Sufficient  Creed  of  Christianity?    J.  P.  OuUiTer. 

The  Authority  of  the  Pulpit.    Prof.  Tucker. 

The  Religious  Reason  for  Biblical  Criticism. 

The  Extension  for  Automatic  Action. 

Tlie  Congress  of  Catholic  Savants.    Prof.  Raoul  AUier. 

The  Arena. 

James  Russell  Lowell    George  Stewart 

Healing  Through  Mind.    Henry  Wood. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Heme. 

43ome  Weak  Spots  in  the  French  Republic.    Theodore  Stanton. 

lieaderless  Moos.    H.  C.  Bradsby. 

Madame  Blavatsk v  at  Adyar.    Moncure  D.  Conway. 

Emanci  pation  by  Nat  ional  ism.    T.  B.  Wakeman. 

BecoUections  of  Old  Plav-BiUs.    Charles  H.  Pattee. 

The  Microscope  from  a  Medical  Point  of  View.    F.  Qaertner. 


lAdy  Hester  Stanhope. 
The  Bretons  at  Home. 


Argosy. 

Alice  King. 
Charles  wrwood. 


Asclepiad  (Quarterly)— September  16. 

On  Peroxide  of  Hydrogen:  A  Physical>Medical  Research.— IIL 

•Old  and  New  Physic. 

Matthew  BfdUie.    With  Portrait 

Atlantic  Monthly. 

Emily  Dickinson's  Letters.    T.  W.  Higginson. 

The  Ascetic  Ideal.    Harriet  W.  Preston  and  Louise  Dodge. 

In  London  with  Dr.  Swift    H.  F.  Randolph. 

<3en.  George  H.  Thomas.    Henry  Stone. 

The  Cave-Dwellers  of  the  Confederacy.    David  Dodge. 

The  Equinoctial  on  the  Ipswich  Dunes.    F.  Belles. 
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Domvile. 

Some  Lessons  of  the  Census.    G.  B.  Longstaff,  M.  B. ,  F.  R.  C.  P. 

The  Magyar  Literature  of  the  Last  Fifty  Years.  Professor 
Vambery. 

Village  Life  in  Persia.  J.  Theodore  Bent. 

Training:  Its  Bearing  on  Health.— No. 2.  3y  Sir  Morel  1  Mac- 
kenzie. 

A  Year  of  My  Life.    John  Law. 

Nineteenth  Century. 

Federating  the  Empire:  A  Colonial  Plan.  Sir  Charles  Tupper. 

The  Question  of  Disestablishment.      Professor  Goldwin  Smith. 

The  Private  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More.    Miss  Agnes  Lambert. 

Welsh  Fairies.    Professor  Rhys. 

The  Wisdom  of  Gombo.    Edward  Wakefield. 

Immigration  Troubles  of   the  United  States.    W.H.Wilkius. 

The  wild  Women  as  Social  Insurgents.    Mrs.  Lynn  Linton. 

The  Naval  Policy  of  France.    G.  Shaw  Lefevre. 

The  Military  Forces  of  the  Oown.    Gen.  Sir  .Tohn  Adye. 

Stray  Thoughts  of  an  Indian  Girl.    Miss  Cornelia  Sorabji. 

A  Bardic  Chronicle.    Hon.  Emily  Lawless. 

Ancient  Beliefs  in  a  Future  State.    W.  E.  Gladstone. 

The  North  American  Review. 

Can  We  Make  it  Rain?    R. G.  Dyrenforth  and  Prof.  S. Newcomb. 

Chili  and  her  Civil  War.    Ci^t.  Jos6  M.  Santa  Cruz. 

Speculation  in  Wheat.    B.  P.  Hutchinson. 

New  Life  in  China.    Hon.  John  Russell  Young. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Yacht.    Lewis  Herreshoff. 

Drunkenness  U  Curable.    John  F.  Mines. 

Haiti  and  the  United  States. —IL    Hon.  Frederick  Douglass. 

James  Russell  Lowell.      Richard  H.  Stoddard. 

"  Reciprocity  **  In  Cianada.    W.  a .  Hurlbert 

Straws.    Col.  Henry  Watterson. 

**  The  Economic  Man.  **    K  L.  Godkin. 

Our  Day. 

May  the  United  States  Intercede  for  the  Jews.    W.  B.  Black- 
stone. 
Crimes  Against  Working  Girls.    Rev.  L.  A.  Banks. 
Sunday  Closing  of  the  World's  Fair.    Rev.  W.  F.  Crafts. 
Modem  Science  and  the  Resurrection.    Joseph  (Mk. 

Outing. 

Deer  Stalking  in  the  Indian  Territory.    F.  J.  Htunin. 
Yacht  Clubs  of  the  East    (Concluded. )     A.  J.  Kenealy. 
The  Mississippi  National  (}uard.    Lieut.  R.  K.  Evans. 
The  Rose  Tree  Hunt  Club.    Alfred  Stoddard. 
The  Running  Broad  Jump.— I.    Malcolm  W.  Ford. 
Mackerel  and  Mackerel  Seines.    John  Z.  Rogers. 
Recent  Football  at  Harvard.    A.  Longdrop. 

The  Overland  Monthly. 

The  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.  University.    Millicent  W.  Shinn. 

The  Fruit-Canning  Industry.    Charles  S.  Greene.  . 

The  Church  and  Modem  Thought.    David  Starr  Jordan. 

The  First  Public  School  In  Califomia.    J.  C.  Pelton. 

The  Olive  in  America.    S.  S.  Boynton. 

The  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Chinese  Army.    A.  T.  Sibbald. 

Quiver. 
Rough  Riding  in  China. 
** Quite  a  Character.**   Rev.  W.  M.  Statham. 
The  Ooss  in  the  Commercial  City.     Rev.  W.  M.  Johnston. 

Scottish  Geographical  Magaxine.— Septemb^*. 

Britannic  Confederation— IV.    Tariffs  and  International  Com- 
merce.   Prof.  Nicholson. 
The  Geography  of  Southwest  Africa.    Dr.  H.  Schlichter. 
Census  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1881. 
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THE  RE^lEiy  OF  REVIEWS. 


8criboer*s  Magaxine. 

The  Oorso  of  Bonne.    W.  W.  Story. 
Hunting  American  Biff  Game.    Archibald  Boger& 
The  AcUoDS  of  WouQoed  Animalw     J.  N.  Hall. 
The  Biography  of  the  Oyster.    Edward  L.  Wilson. 
Carlyle'B  Politics.    Edwin  C.  Martin. 

Strand  Magaxine.— September. 

Madame  Albani.  Interview.    Harry  How. 

Young  Tommy  Atkins.    Frank  Feller. 

Portraits  of  Professor  Owen,  Mrs. Kendal,  W.H.Kendal,  Duke 

of  Connaujrht,  Dr.  Robson  Boose,  Michael  Maybrick  (Stephen 

Adams),  Henry  Bussel. 
The  Foundlinsr  Hospital. 
Wild  Animal  Training. 
The  Last  Touches.    Mrs.  W.  K.  CnUTord. 
Some  Curious  Inventions.    J.  H.  Boberts. 

Sunday  at  Home. 

Thomas  Valpy  French,  D.  D.    With  Portrait 

Jews  in  London.    Mrs.  Brewer. 

Heroes  of  the  Goodwin  Sands.    Bev.  T.  S.  Treanor. 

Westminster  Abbey.    The  Restored  North  Front    Miss  Bradley. 

Sir  Edw.  Baines.    With  Portrait    Bev.  E.  R.  Conder. 

Sunday  Magazine. 

The  People  and  the  People's  Palace.    Bev.  A.  B.  BuckUtnd. 

Henry  Martyn.    Bev.  Dr.  Butler. 

The  Great  Salt  Lake  City.    Wm.  C.  Preston. 

Temple  Bar. 
William  Cobbett 
The  Cult  of  Cant 

Some  Particulars  Concerning  the  Bev.  Wm.  Cole. 
**The  Compleat  Angler.** 

Timehri— June. 

The  Battlesnake— The  Growth  of  the  Battle.    J.J.Quelch. 

The  Struggle  for  Life  in  the  Forest    James  Bod  way. 

The  Berbice  Industrial  Exhibition,  1891.    E.  D.  BowLand. 

The  Coins  of  British  Guiana.    E.  A.  V.  Abraham. 

Papers  relating  to  the  Early  History  of  Barbadoes.    N.  D.  Davis. 

The  Nests  ana  Eggs  of  Some  Common  Guiana  Birds.    H.  L. 

Price. 
The  3finor  Industries  in  Trinidad  and  Tobago.    Dr.  Chittenden. 
Comm issloners  on  Tour.    Hon.  J.  W.  Carrington. 
The  Historical  Geography  of  the  West  Indies.    N.  D.  Davis. 
Bartica:  A  Beminiscence.      Henry  Kirke. 


The  Treasury. 
Faith :  Its  Universality  and  Importance. 


E.G.Bobins(m. 


The  Sources  of  American  National  Life.    Louis  A.  BaalOb 
The  One  Holy,  Catholic,  Apostolic  Chorch.    Prof .  J.  Heron. 
Bev.  Charles  G.  Finney.    Bev.  T.  L.  Cuyler. 
The  Science  of  Preacning.  — H.    Archdeacon  F.  W.  Farrar. 

The  United  Service. 

Fighting  in  the  Sierras.    Col.  A.  G.  Brackett 

History  of  the  Frigate  ** Constitution.**  (Continued.) 

A  War  Correspondent's  Bemlniscenoes.    Archibald  Forbea. 

United  Service  If  agaxine. 

Field-Marshal  Von  Moltke.— IL  General  Viscount  Wolsel^y. 
Naval  Prize  in  War.— VL    Capt.  Charles  Johnstone,  B.  N. 
The  BUlitary  Strength  of  Austria.    With  Map.    Major  A.  M. 

Murray. 
A  Prussian  Gunner's  Adventure  in  181S.      C^pt.  C  E.  May. 
Military  Criticism  and  Modem  Tactics.— u.    The  author  of 

**The  CJanopaign  of  Fredericksburg.** 
The  Effect  of  Smokeless  Powder  in  the  Wars  of  the  Future. 

CJol.W.  W.Knollys. 
The  Recruiting  Question.  — VH.    Capt.  T.  S.  A.  Herford. 
The  Post-Office  Scandal.    The  Editor. 

The  University  Magazine. 

Post-Graduate  Instruction  in  Law.    Austin  Abbott 
Supply  and  Demand  of  Professional  Students  in  Prussia. 
Learning  Languages.    Thomas  Hill. 

Reminiscences  of  Harvard  Life,  1880-1883.    A.  A.  Livermore. 
Relation  of  Physical  Training  to  Education  in  General. 
Early  Greek  Education.    E.  D.  W.  Gray. 

Westminster  Review. 

The  Ordeal  of  Trade  Unionism. 

Histonr  and  Radicalism.    J.  W.  Oombie. 

Free  Education  in  the  United  States.    Harriet  S.Blatsh. 

CTharles  Bradlaugh.    C.  E.  Plumptre. 

Ernest  Benan. 

Gothic  Architecture.    Barr  Ferree. 

The  New  Empire.    G.M.Grant 

Work. 

Engine  and  Boiler  Management. 

The  Safety  Bicycle:  Its  Practical  Construction. 

Artistic  Lithography. 

Young  Man. 

Montaigne.      W.  H.  Davenport  Adams. 
Bible  Beading  for  Business  Men.    Dr.  Parker. 
James  Bussetl  Lowell.    W.  J.  Dawson. 
C.  H.  Spurgeon.    With  Portrait    W.  J.  Dawson. 


THE  GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 


Alte  und  Neue  Welt  (CTatholic).— Elnsledeln.    Heft  1. 

Anarchism  and  the  Anarchists. 

Beminiscences  of  Travel  in  the  Times  of  Syrian  Persecutions 

of  the  Christians.    I.  D.  Mertens. 
Poisonous  Foods.    T.  Seelman. 
Berne. 
The  Electric  Exhibition  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

Aus  Allen  Welttheilen  (Geographical).— Leipzig.    Sept 

Life  in  the  Solomon  Isles.    Dr.C.Marini. 

Bofinian  Beminiscences  of  Travel.    (Continued.)    G.Paull. 

Life  in  Japan.     (Continued.)    Clara  Nascentes-Ziese. 

The  Modem  Greeks     G.  von  Bellheim. 

Stanley  Researches  in  Central  Africa.— I.    H.Becker. 

Daheim.— Leipzig.      August  90. 

Prof,  von  H?lmholtz.    With  Portrait    Hanns  von  Zobeltits. 
The  ^heffel  Monument  at  Heidelberg. 
Workmen's  Dwellings. 

September  12. 

Teresa  Carreno,  Pianist.    With  portrait 
Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony. 
Theodor  Kdmer.    B.  K6nlg. 

September  10. 
Bowing. 

September  26. 

Monument  to  Wilhelm  Mailer,  Lyric  Poet  at  Dessau.    With 
Portraits.      B.  Kdnig. 

Deutochcr  Hausschatz  (Catholic).— Begensburg.    Heft   17. 

Thuringia.    A.  J.  Ctkppers. 

Freiher  Karl  von  Hoiningen,  Member  of  the  Centre. 
Travel  In  the  Red  Sea.  (Continued.)    F.X.Geyer. 
Pictures  of  CJorfu. 


The  Criminal  World  of  London.    Dr.  A.  Heine. 
Oskar  von  Redwitz,  Poet    With  Portrait. 

Heft  la 

Theodor  K6mer.  With  Portrait 

Hohentwiel.    Prof.  J.Stuckle. 

(Jennan  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Dr.  J.  Kaufmann. 


Deutsche  Litteraturseitung.— Berlin.    (Quarterly.)  Sept  10. 

Records  of  the  Past:  Review  of  English  Translations  of  the 
Ancient  Monuments  of  Egypt  and  Western  Asia,  edited  by 
A.  H.  Sayce. 

Deutsche  Revue.— Breslau.    October. 

Count  Albrecht  von  Boon.— XXIX.  • 

The  Treasure-Seeker:  An  Experience  of  the  Year  ]848w— L    W. 

Jansen. 
The  Franco-Russian  Alliance.    A  Former  Ambassador. 
Unpublished  Papers  of  Dr.  Schllemann. 
Ck>melius  and  Kaulbach  at  DOsseldorf.- HI.    H.  Muller. 
Babylonian  Life  in  the  Time  of  Nebuchadnezzar.    A.H.Sayoe. 
Is  There  a  Duty  of  Belief?     (Concluded. )    J.  Kaftan. 
Electric  Ballwavs  In  America.    B.Dessau. 
The  Causes  of  Sleep.    F.  Buttersack 
Hamack's  History  of  Dogmas. 
The  Magic  Wand:  An  Historical-Physical  Beminiscence.     P. 

Roeenberger. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.- Berlin.    October. 

Prof .  Herman  von  Helmholtz,  Scientist.    E.Schiff. 
Winter  Travel  in  the  Hochgebirge.    P.Gatzfeldt 
Politics  and  Literature  under  Otto  lU.    K.  Lamprecht 
Beminiscences  of  Gottfried  Keller,  Poet  and  Novelist    A.  Frey. 
The  Geographical  and  Ethnographical  Basis  of  Oriental  Lan- 
guage.   T.  Fischer. 
Ttie  Durer  Window  in  the  Industrial  Museum  at  Berlin.    J. 
Lesabog. 
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Prauenberuf  (Woman  Question).— Weimar.    No.  9. 

Woman  in  the  19th  Century.  A  Review  of  Margaret  Fuller's 
Book.    Alice  Bouaset. 

Woman  in  Literature.    (Concluded.)    Dr.  Ktthnast 

Petition  of  the  Women  of  Lower  Austria  to  the  Austrian  Reich- 
stag. Admission  of  Women  to  the  High  Schools  and 
Women  Suffrage. 

The  Oerman  Girl  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Die  Qartenlaube.— Leipzig.    Heft  10. 

The  Swiss  Olebration  at  Schwyz.    (Illus.)    Dr.  Thiessing. 

Prof.  Hermann  von  Helmholtz.    With  Portrait. 

Well-Spent  Millions. 

Tragedies  and  (Comedies  of  Superstition. 

The  Poetry  of  the  Electrical  exhibition  at  Frankfort-on-the- 

Main.    E.  Peschkau. 
On  the  Victoria  Nyanca. 
The  Theodor  KOmer  Centenary. 

Die  Qesellschaft.— Leipzig.    Heft  9. 

Portrait  of  Oscar  Linke,  Poet,  Dramatist,  etc. 

Midsummer  Politics.    M.G.Comad. 

Three  Months  an  Artisan :  Review  of  P.Gdhre's  Book.    P.  Schu- 

bring. 
The  Gypsy  Queen  (November,  1877)  and  The  Saviour  of  Souls 

(February,  1889) :  Two  Stories.    Oscar  Linke. 
Poems  by  A.  von  Sommerfleld.    W.  Hercher  and  others. 
Josef  Israels,  Dutch  Genre  Painter.    J.L.Windholz. 

Der  Gute  Kamerad  (For  boys).— Stuttgart. 

Ifos.  49-50.    Coal  Mines.    F.Reiter. 

Nos.  51  and  52.    A  (German  Settlement  in  Arkansas. 

Die  Katholische  Misslonen— Freiburg  (Baden).    October. 

Malo  (Island  in  the  South  Seas)  and  Its  Inhabitants.— L     P. 

Deniau. 
Jakob  MQller  and  the  Goa  Mission.  (C!ontinued.) 

Das  Kr&nschen  (For  girls).— Stuttgart. 
No.  52.  Alpine  Flowers. 

Kritische  Revue  aus  Oesterreich.— Vienna.    September  1. 

Ontralism,  Dualism.  Federalism.    Dr.  A.  Lekisch. 
German  as  the  State  Language  in  Austria.     Dr.  A.  Lekisch. 
The  Economic  Development  of  Hungary. 
The  Union  of  Workmen.    F.  Willfort. 

September  15. 

Preparations  for  the  Autumn  Campaign.    J.Graf. 

The  Standard-Bearers  of  the  Old  Vienna  Democracy. 

Reply  to  the  Article  on  the  German  Language  in  Austria.    A. 

Szezypanski. 
Oreek  in  Our  Gymnasiums.    A.Smital. 
The  Talleyrand  Memoir8.—IV.    F.  Willfort 

Litterarische  Rundschau  fQr  das  Katholische   Deutschland. 
— Frieburg  (Baden).    September. 

New  Works  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Theological 

Speculation.     (Concluded.)    C.M.Olosner. 
Bishop  Ligntfoot's  "Apostolic  Fathers."    Review. 

Magazin  fdr  Litteratur.— Berlin.    Septembers. 

A  Ctoethe  Find  in  the  Berlin  Imperial  Library.  K.  T.  Gtaedertz. 
Kaulbach  at  Ems.    Prof.  H.  MUlfer. 
Reading  for  the  People.    Pr.  A.  Seidl. 

September  18. 

Bcmardin  de  Saint  Pierre,  author  of  ^Paul  et  Virginie,**  in  a 

New  Light.    Dr.  J.Sarrazin. 
New  Meanings  for  Old  Words.— lU.    Fate.    A.  Oehlen. 
The  Real  Hamlet.  Translated  from  the  Figaro.    Henri  Becque. 
The  late  Jan  Neruda,  Bohemian  Poet.    F.  Bauer. 

September  19. 

Moltke's  History  of  the  Franco-Gtennan  War,    G.  Egerstorff. 
Young  France:  Tourgenief  and  Ibsen  at  the  Th6&tre  Libre.    A. 

Keyhers. 
BjOmstjeme  BjOmson.    K.  Dahl. 

September  26. 

Theodor  KOmer.    Dr.  A.  Hauffen. 
**  Lohengrin"  in  Paris. 

Moderne  Rundschau.— Vienna.    September  16. 

Present  Day  Art.    A.  Lawenstein. 

The  Latest  Hamlet:  Adolf  Gelber's  Book.    "^ Problems,  Plan, 

and  Unity  of  Hamlet."    R.Fischer. 
Recent  French  Literature. 
The  Census  at  Vienna,  December  81,  1890. 
Social  Liberalism  and  the  Freiland  Movement— Dr.  Hertzka's 

Utopia  in  East  Africa.    R.  M.  Kafka. 


Muslkalische  Rundschau.^Vienna.    September  1. 

Johann  Strauss,  Opera  Ck>mposer. 

September  10. 

Giacomo  Meyerbeer,  with  Portrait.    Dr.  Max  Diets. 

September  90. 
Theodor  Kdmer  and  Music. 

Nord  und  SQd.— Breslau.    October. 

Portrait  of  Ludwig  Fulda. 

Molidre's  '^Le  Misanthrope/*  in  German  Verse.— L    L.  Fulda. 

Brigandage  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  G.  Meyer. 

Franz  Bopp,  Founder  of  Comparative  Philology.    H.  Hirt. 

Zarathustra  and  the  Zendavesta.    A.  Hillebrandt 

Care.    Poem.    Otto  Ernst. 

Anna  Louisa  Karsch,  Poetess.    F.  A.  von  Winterfleld. 

The  German  Laws  for  the  Protection  of  Workmen.    L.  Fuld. 

Torpedo  Boats.    G.  Weisbrodt. 

Preussische  JahrbQcher.— Berlin.      September  2. 

The  Economic  Condition  of  Russia. 
The  Signiflcance  of  Tramways.      O.  von  Mdhlenfels. 
Munich  Art  Exhibition.    W.  von  Seidlitz. 
Max  Duncker:  Biography  by  R.Haym  reviewed.  C.R5esler. 
Political  CTorrespondence  —  The   French   Squadron   at  Ports- 
mouth; The  Prices  of  C7om,etc. 

Sphinx.- Gera.    (Reuss.)    September. 

The  Immortal  in  Man:    The  Buddhist  View.     Dr. T.W. Rhys- 
Davids. 
Karma.    Adolf  Graf  von  Spreti. 
Fechner*s  Teaching.    Dr.  J.  Paul. 
Spiritualist  Experiences.    A.Butscher. 
Mesmer's  Teaching.    (Concluded.)    C.  Kiesewetter. 
Omnitheism.    Dr.  R.  von  Koeber. 

Stimmenaus  Maria-Laach  (Catholic).— Freiburg  (Baden). 

Yearly.    September  14, 

The  Philosophy  of  Scientific  Socialism.- 1.    H .  Pesch. 
Kaftan's  New  Dogma.  (Concluded.)     T.Granderath. 
Damiani's  Quarrel  with  Hildebrand.— L    O.Pfulf. 
Photography  of  the  Heavens.- 1.    J.G.Hagen. 
The  Race  and  Nationality  (^estion  in  North  America.  A.  Zim- 
mermann. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer.— Stuttgart.    Heft  8. 

Bayreuth.      The  Bavreuth  Festival.    F.Muncker. 

Richard  Wa^er  ana  His  Niece  Johanna.    With  Portrait 

The  Alpine  Tourist  Club.    R.  C.  Petermann. 

Homburg,  etc.,  the   Crown   of   the   Main   Valley.     M.Grund- 

cdhttet 
Professor  Hermann  von  Helmholtz.    With  Portrait.    F.  Bendt. 
Grein  on  the  Danube.    A.  Donabauer. 
Hohentwiel,  Scene  of  Scheffers  **Ekkehard.** 
The  Invention  of  Bank  Notes.    H.  Ludwig. 
Theodor  Kdmer.    With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 
Dr.Emil  Peschel,  Founder  and  Director  of  the  Kdmer  Museum 

at  Dresden.    With  Portrait    Dr.  A.  von  der  Velde. 
Water  Drinking.  Drink  Cures,  and  Dry  Diet    Dr.  A.  Winckler. 
Heligoland.    P.  Kniest 
Water  Plants.    Dr.  J .  Murr. 
Giacomo  Meyerbeer.    Dr.  A.  Kohut 

Unsere  Zeit.— Leipzig.    Heft  10. 

Questions  Relating  to  the  Protection  of  Workmen.    J.  Babin. 

St.  Petersburg  Thirty  Years  Ago.    The  Late  Dr.  O.  Heyfelder. 

The  Towns  of  South  Brazil.     Dr.  A.  Hettner. 

Sleep  and  Dreanui.    Dr.  M.  Alsberg. 

The  Intermediate  Schools  in  ServTa.    A.Schroitter. 

Machinery  Worked  by  Electricity.    W.  Berdrou. 

(German  Emigration.    Dr.  K.  Fnukenstein. 

Vom  Pels  zura  Meet.— Stuttgart.    Heft  1.    (With  new  cover. ) 

Berne.    J.Widmann. 

On  Duelling.     E.  Eckstein. 

<^oaI  Mines.    T.Gampe. 

Stars  of  Song.  With  Portraits  of  Rosa  Sucher,  Alice  Barbl, 
and  others. 

From  Trieste  to  Flume.    F.  Zimmermann. 

The  Fan  Exhibition  at  Karlsruhe.    E.  M.  Varano. 

Safety  Arrangements  on  Railways.    A.HoUenberg. 

The  Domestic  CSalUng,  and  Earning  a  Living.  Mathilde  Lam- 
mers. 

Our  Troops  in  German  East  Africa,  and  Where  They  are  Sta- 
tioned. 

Altmdhlthat.    M.Haushofer. 

Wiener  LiteraturZeitung.— Vienna.    September  15. 

Theodor  Kdmer.    F.  Lemmermayer. 
Poems  from  Kftmer's  "Lever  und  Schwert.** 
What  Should  We  Not  Read?    E.  Wangraf. 
Friedrich  Theodor  Vischer.    8.  Schoti. 
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Der  ZeitgenoMe.— Berlin.    September  1. 

Karl  Louis  Rleders  Dialect  Poems.    Dr.  G.  Doehler. 

Symbol  and  Realism.    L.  Berg^. 

Lyrics  by  H.  Bchott,  R.  litres,  and  others. 

September  16. 

Friedrich  Nietssche.     H .  StSrbel. 

Lyrics.  1^  K.  Womitz  and  Others. 

The  International  Art  Exhibition  at  Berlin.    K.Mackow8ky. 

Zeitschrift  fUr  Deutsche   Kulturgeschichte.^Berlin.    (Quar- 
terly.) Heft  1. 

Historical  Education  of  the  People:  Reprinted  from  Schorer^M 

Famtiienblatt.    H.  Frisch. 
Kaschau  and  Its  Names.    German  Ck)lony  in  East  Hungary. 

F.  Ton  Kronee. 
How  People  Used  to  Get  Harried:  A  Study  of  German  Customs 

in  the  Thirteenth  Century.    K.Schaefer. 


Stone  Monuments  in  Osnabrtick.    H.  Hartmann. 

The  German  Names  for  Relationships:  Husband,  Wife,  Fatherv 

Mother,  etc. 
Germany  at  the  Close  of  the  Twelfth  Century.    F.  Arnold. 
German  Trade  with  Venice  in  the  Middle  Ages.    C.  Meyer. 
Manners  and  Customs  of  Schleswig-Holstein  at  the  Beginning' 

of  the  Nineteenth  Century.— I. 
Pictures  of  Pomeranian  Manners  and  Culture.    T.  Unruh. 

ZeiUchrift  flir  KathoHsche    Theologie.    (Quarterly.)— Inns- 
bruck.   Heft  4. 

Dr.  Ddllinger :  A  CTharacter  Study. —IL    H.  E.  Blichael. 
Psalm  nL    J.K.Zenner. 

Das  Zwansigste  Jahrhundert.— Berlin.  Heft  12.  September 22. 

Michael  FlOrschheim  and  the  Society  for  Land  Refonn. 
Poems  by  Adolf  Reinecke  and  Others. 


THE  FRENCH  MAGAZINES. 


L* Amaranths  (for  girls).— Paris.    September. 

Madame  Malibran. 

Exhibitions  of  1801— Prague.    P.Andr6. 

The  Romantic  School  of  Russia.    E.  S.  Lsntx. 

Lace— Point  d'Alen9on  and  Point  d'Argetan.    E.S.Lants. 

Bibliothdque  Universells  et  Revue  Suisse.- Lausanne.    Sep- 
tember. 

Francois   Rodolphe  de  Weiss,  Bailiff  and  Philosopher.     H. 

Wamery. 
Works  (Common  to  all  Christendom.    (Concluded.)    E.Naville. 
In  the  Caucasus.    Notes  and  Impressions  of  a  Botanist    V.  £. 

Levier. 
Mines  of  Precious  Stones.    E.  Lullin. 
Chroniques— Parisian,  German,  English,  Swiss,  and  Political. 


Le  Chr6ti«n  Bvang6Uque.— Lausanne.    September  90. 
Wesley  and  Methodism.    M.  Gallienne. 

Oasette  des  Beaux  Arts. 

Sculpture  in  Ferrara.    M.  Gustavo  Gruyer. 

Unpublished  Notes  upon  Rubens.    M.  Edmond  Bonnaff^. 

The  School  of  Argos  and  the  Blaster  of  Phidias.    Maxime  Col- 

lignon. 
Zoan  Andrea.    M.M.  le  Due  de  Rivioli  and  Charles  EphrussL 
Flowers.    M.  Quost 
Decorative  Aix  in  Old  Paris.    M.  de  Champeaux. 

Noavelle  Revue.    September  1. 

True  Russia.    M.»  •  •  • 

Paris  in  the  Hunting  Field.    Ooqueville. 

An  Eighteenth  Oentunr  Seduction.    Frederic  Delacroix. 

The  Manufactory  of  Sdvres  During  the  Revolution.    Edouatxi 

Gamier. 
Diplomatic  Bohemia.    Prosper  de  Mori. 
A  Hundred  Years  of  the  Stage.    Andr6  Clhadoume. 
A  (Mme.    Victor  de  Cottins. 
Hymn  to  the  Flag  (Poetry).      Frederic  BaUille. 
Marguerite  (PoeUnr).    Raoul  Lafayette. 
The  Importance  of  Geography.    General  Annenkoff. 
Letter  nt>m  Moscow.    Mdme.  Marie  Hennou. 
Foreign  Politics.    Mdme.  Juliette  Adam. 

September  15. 

Co-ordination  of  Our  Moral  (nd   Political    Knowledge.    M. 

Courcelle  SeneuiL 
Paris  in  the  Hunting  Field.    Croqueville 
An  Eighteenth  Ontury  Seduction.    Frederic  Delacroix. 
Two  Swiss  Statesmen.    Virgile  Roesel. 
Diplomatic  Bohemia.    Prosper  Mori. 
Pascal's  Thoughts  about  Painting.    Henry  Jon  in. 
The  Approaching  Financial  Crisis.    Frederic  A.  Bellevue. 
The  EncTclical  of  Pope  Leo  XIU.  and  the  (Xistoms  (^estion. 

E.  Martineau. 
To  Mv  Horse.    (Poem.)    J.Aicard. 
Naval  Wars;  The  War  Against  England.    Commandant  Z. 
The  Egbas  in  Dahomey.      M.  de  wailly. 
In  China.    M.  Philippe  Lehault. 
Foreign  Politics,    ludame  Juliette  Adam. 

Nouvelle  Revue  Internationale.- Paris.    August  15. 
Poe,  Whitman  and  Browning.    J.  F.  £Utepard. 

Revue  d*Art  Dramatique.— Paris.    September  1. 
The  Modem  Greek  Theatre.— I.  G.  Bourdon. 


September  16. 

The  Logic  of  Legends  and  Mysteries.    Apropos  de  **Gris61idea*^ 

L.  Moland. 
The  Modem  Greek  Theatre.      ([Concluded.)    G.  Bourdon. 
The  Theatre  at  Dieppe.    U.  Saint- VeL 

Revue  Bleue.— Paris.    Septembers. 

American  Copyright    C.  de  Varigny. 

September  12. 

A  Practical  Reform  In  the  Education  of  Girls.    M.  Brtol. 
The  Classical  Theatre  at  the  Time  of  Alexander  Hardy.    G, 

Lanson. 
Guy  de  Maupassant    G.  Brandes. 
The  Socialism  of  the  Prophets  of  Israel.    B.  Varagnac 

September  19. 

Australian  Federation.— I.    J.  Berland. 
Moral  Education  at  the  University.    C.  H.  Boudhors. 
Toussaint  Rose  :  Secretary  to  Louis  XIV.    M.  de  VlUers  da 
Terrage. 

September  26. 

Twenty -one  Tears  of  the  Republic.    L.  Lafntte. 
Australian  Federation.    (Concluded.)    J.  Berland. 

Revue  des  Deux  If  ondes. —September  1. 

M.  de  Villdle.    M.  Charles  de  Mayade. 

In  West  Africa.    M.  R.  de  Segonzac. 

The  Madonna  of  Busowiska.    Madame  Marguerite  Paradowska^ 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  as  a  Man  of  Science.    M.Giabriel  SAailles. 

Poison.    M.Jean  Relbrach. 

The  Naval  MancBuvres  of  1801. 

Banking  in  Alsace-Lorraine  Since  the  Annexation.    A.  Raflalo- 

wich, 
Louis  Feurbach.  G.Valbert 

September  16. 

My  Cousin  Antoinette.    M.  Mario  Uchard. 

Extracts  from  the  Memoirs  of  (General  de  Marbot 

The  Theatro  of  the  Princes  of  Clermont  and  Orleans.    Victor 

du  Bled. 
The  Scoundrels  of  the  Sea.    Jurien  de  la  Gravidre. 
French  Literature  Under  Henry  IV.    M.G.  Lanson. 
Five  Months  of  Italian  Politics— From  February  to  June,  1891. 

M.G.Giacometti. 
Slavonic  Women.    M.  L.  de  Sacher-Masoch. 

Revue  Bncydopddique .—Paris.    September  1. 

**Gris61Ides  **  Mystery.  Messrs  Silvestro  and  Morand.  L.ClareCie. 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  at  New  York.    A.Sagllo. 
Joseph  Roumanille,  ProveuQal  Poet    With  Portrait    M.Faure. 
The  Swiss  Centenary  Celebrations.    With  Portraits.    G.Rogel^ 

sperger. 
CTatholic  Socialists.    With  Portraits.    R.Allier. 
M.  de  Pressensd.    With  Portrait    F.  Puaux. 

September  16. 

Ludwig  Anzengraber.    With  Portrait    L.  de  Hessem. 
Portraits  of  C^unt  Taaffe  and  Count  Apponyi. 

Revue  Pran^aise  de  1  'Etranger  et  des  Colonies  et  Bxplora- 
tion  Gaxette  Olograph ique.— Paris.    September  1. 

The  Congo  State:  General  Report,  1889-90. 
English  Africa  and  the  Boers.    P.  Barr6. 

September  16. 

The  Cambodian  and  Siamese  Frontiers.    G.  Routier. 
The  North  of  Annam  and  Laos.    H.  Ahbert 
France  In  Scandinavia.    A.Hedin. 
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Revue  G4n6rale.— Brussels.    September. 

The  Eight-Hour  Dav.    V.  Brants. 

Notes  on  South  Africa.    H.  de  Frankenstein. 

Bignor  Crispi.    Comte  J.  Qrabinsky. 

Revue  de  I'Hypootisme.— Paris.    September. 

Thought  Reading.    J.  de  Tarchanoff. 
The  Medical  Value  of  Hypnotic  Treatment    Dr.  de  Jong. 
Definition  and  Conception  of  the  Words  Suggestion  and  Hyp- 
notism.—L    Dr.Bemheim. 

Revue  du  Monde  Catholique.— Paria    September. 

The  Church  and  the  State  tinder  the  First  Carlovingians.    L. 

Bourgain. 
Scenes  from  Military  Life  in  Tunis.     (Concluded.)    O.Chev- 

illet.  . 
In  the  Austrian  Alps.    (Continued.)    G.Maury. 

Revue  Scientifique.— Paris.    September  5. 

The  Teaching  of  Medicine  in  the  Middle  Ages.    M.  E.  Nicaise. 
The  Electric  Lamps  of  Miners.    G.  Petit. 

September  12. 

The  Actual  Problems  of  the  Phjrsical  Sciences.    O.J. Lodge. 


The  Indians  of  the  United  States.    M.  D.  Bellett 

September  19. 
The  Clinuite  of  Indo-diina.    A.  J.  Gouin. 

September  86. 

The  New  Methods  of  Astronomical  Observation.    W.  Huggina. 
Railway  Accidents.    D.  Bellet. 

Revue  Socialiste.— Paria    September  16. 

M.  Tarde,  Sociologist  and  Idealist    Dr.  A.  Delon. 
Social  Evolution  and  National  Particularism.    P.  Combs. 
Integral  Socialism  and  the  Press.    R.  Bemier. 
The  Socialist  Congress  at  Brussels.    A.  Veber. 

Revue  de  Theologie.— Montauban.    September. 

Interpretation  of  the  Song  of  Songs.    C.  Bruston. 
Religious  Sentiment :  A  Espouse.    C.  Malan. 
VInet,  Literary  Critic.    L.  Lafon. 

L'Universit6  Catholique.— Lyon.  September  15. 

On  the  Actual  Condition  of  French  Protestantism. 
The  Inquisition.    (Cx>ntinued.)    Q.Canet 
Jules  de  Strada,  Philosopher.    J.  Ribet 


THE  ITALIAN  MAGAZINES. 


La  Civilt&  Cattolica.    September  5. 

On  International  Right  and  the  Armed  Peace. 
The  System  of  Physics  of  St.  Thomas. 
On  a  Recent  Explanation  of  Hypnotism. 
The  Victims  of  Divorce.    A  Tale.    Part  I. 
A  Pastoral  of  the  Holy  Father,  Leo  XIII.  to  the  Bishops  of 
Portugal.  (Latin  Version.) 

September  19. 

The  Roman  Question  Twenty-one  Years  After. 
Notes  on  the  universal  History  by  Cesare  Canti. 
The  Migrations  of  the  Hittltes.    (Continued.) 
The  Movements  of  the  Stellar  System. 
The  Victims  of  Divorce.    A  Tale.    Part  n. 


(Continued.) 


The  Ligurian  Athenseum.    September  1. 

Laurence  Oliphant    Isabella  Anderton  Debarblerl.    (A  critical 

review.^ 
Humor  in  the  Poetry  of  G.  Glusti.    D.  Bosurgi. 
Emanuel  Celesta.    Antonio  Pastore. 

La  Nuova  Antologia.    September  1. 

Italian  Finance.  The  Editor.  (A  protest  against  the  use  made 
by  the  Times  correspondent  of  certain  financial  Informa- 
tion published  in  the  N.A.^ 

Medici's  Tragedies.    I. 

Don  Giovanni  and  Don  Garzia.  G.  E.  Sal  tin! .  (A  historical 
sketch.) 

Our  Contemporary  Lyrics.    E.  Nencionl. 

The  Church  and  CSioir  of  St.  Francis  de  Assisi.  G.  Cantala- 
messa. 

Angela  of  the  Mill:  A  Tuscan  Sketch.    O.Grandi. 


The  Controversy  on  Socialism  in  England.    G.  Ricca  Salerno. 
Fools,  Dwarfs,  and  Slaves  Belonging  to  the  Gonzaga  Family^ 
Part  n.    A.  Luzlo. 

September  16. 

Ubaldlno  Peruzzl.    M.  Tabarrlnl.    (An  obituary  notice  of  the 

recently  deceased  patriot) 
The  European  Situation  as  regards  Peace.    R.  Bonghi. 
Cesare  Correntl  at  the  Age  of  Twenty-five.    C.  C.    (An  unpul>= 

llshed  early  work  by  t^e  author.) 
Roman  Sculpture.    E.  Brlzio. 
The  Talleyrand  Memoirs.    E.  Masi. 
Senio:  A  Novel.    Part  I.    Neera. 
Italian  Education  according  to  A.  Gabelli.    A.  Franchettl. 

La  Rassegna  Nazionale.    September  1. 

The  Crimean  Expedition.  A.  dl  Saint  Pierre.  Extracts  from 
the  Diary  of  a  Piedmontese  Officer. 

Religion  and  the  Naturalist  School.    P.di  Fratta. 

Margaret  Famese.  Princess  of  Mantua.  G.  B.  Tutra.  (A-  his- 
torical sketch.) 

An  Answer  to  Senator  Lampertico.  G.  Grablnskl.  (An  answer 
to  two  previous  articles  published  in  the  R.N.^ 

Recently  Published  Poetry.— X. 

Commentators  on  the  Creation.    (Continued.)    A.Stoppani. 

September  10. 

The  Battle  of  Solferlno  and  Peace  of  Villafranca.    A.Stelvio. 

A  Gentleman  of  the  Olden  Time.    F.  Nunzlante. 

Italy  and  France.    The  True  Cause  of  Their  Rivalry.— X. 

Optimism  and  Pessimism.    A.  Tagllagerrl. 

Conunentators  on  the  Creation.    (Conclusion.)    A.Stoppani, 

The  Crimean  Expedition.    Part  It    A.  di  Saint  Pierre. 


THE  SPANISH  MAGAZINES. 


L'Avenc.    August  81. 

The  Fountain  of  Life.    J.  M.  Guardla. 
An  Essay  in  Literary  History. 

From  Barcelona  to  Montserrat  on  Foot— 11.    Uuls  dl  Romero. 
The  Secret  of  Sir  Ballus.  Story.    Joan  Pons  y  Masselven. 
Translation  from  Goethe.    Poem.    J.Maragail. 
Illustrations:  Views  of  Montserrat  and  St.Cugat  des  Vallls. 
(From  photographs.) 

Revista  Contemporanea.    August  80  and  September  16. 
The  Cid  in  Spanish  Literature.    Don  Cesar  Moreno  Garcia. 


Archaeological  Studies.    Don  Nicholas  Diaz  y  Perez. 

The  Year's  Art  and  Literature  in  Valencia,  1890.    Don  J.  Casan. 

A  Projected  Penal  Code. 

The  Forms  of  Government  (VI.,  VH,).    Don  Damlan  Isem. 

Bramis.    Poem.    Don  J.  Pons  Samper. 

Heman  Perez  del  Pulgar.  ((Continued.)  D.  Francisco  Villa- 
Real. 

The  Beginnings  of  Spanish  Poetry.    D.  Juan  Perez  di  Guzman, 

Repopulation  and  Torrents  D.  Jos6  Sicell  Indo. 

Scattered  Notes.    Zaravel. 

Saturday  In  the  Village.  Poem.  Don  Luis  Marco.  Translated- 
from  Leopard!. 


THE  DUTCH  MAGAZINES. 


De  Olds.    September. 


Alwlne:  A  complete  story  In  six  chapters— a  powerful  domes- 
tic tragedy  of  the  love  of  two  sisters.    Johanna  A.  Wolters. 

Hungarian  Folk-Poetry.  An  interesting  account  of  the  Magyar 
poet,  Arany  J&nos  and  his  epic  poem  '^Toldr  (published 
164;^,  based  on  National  Legends.    Dr. S.J.Warren. 

Goethe  as  Sti^ce-Manager:  Goethe  directed  the  Weimar  Theatre 
from  1791  to  1817;  the  article,  which  Is  a  review  of  a  Ger- 
man work  by  Dr.  Buckhart,  givds  interesting  particulars  of 


this  period  and  of  the  dramatic  artist's  themes  and  the 
poet.    Mr. J.N.  van  Hall. 

Omar  Khaygam  of  Mihapur  and  His  Place  In  Persian  Litera- 
ture: Surveys  the  beginnlnes  of  Persian  and  Oriental  liter- 
ature, and,  in  speaking  of  Omar,  compares  Fltzgerald*» 
version  of  the  Rubalyat  with  the  German  translations, 
Kd.  Oege  Meynsma. 

A  New  Theory  of  the  Origin  of  Sacrifices :  Based  on  Prof, 
Robertson  Smith's  '^  Lectures  on  the  Religion  of  the  Sem- 
ites.**   Prof.G.A.Wilken. 


INDEX  TO  PERIODICALS. 


Abbreviations  of  Magaxine  Titles  used  in  this  Index. 


j^.  Am  Mr tt^. 

A.  a 
JL  a  Q. 

All  w. 
A.  M> 
JinL 
A.  Q. 

A.  R. 
Arg. 
As. 
AUl 
Bank. 
BeLM. 
Black. 
Bk.-wm. 
Bkman. 

B.  O.  P. 
B.  T.  J. 
C 

«U.  R 
-Cape  I.  M. 

CF.  U 
<liaut 
Ch.H.A. 
•OLMi&L 


M. 
4X  M. 


C.  H. 
•Oft  B. 
<X  8.  J. 
<3L  W 

D. 
Dem. 

D.  R 
Boon.  J. 
Boon.  R 
1Bd.'E. 
Ed.  R 
fid.  U.  8. 

£•%." 

E.  L 
E.  R 

Bk|. 


F. 

r.  R 

O.  Q.  M. 


Arena. 

Annals  of  the  Am.  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science. 
Australasian  Critic. 
Am.  Catholic  Quart.  Review. 
All  the  World. 
Atlantic  Monthly. 

Antiquary. 

Asiatic  (^hiarterly. 

Andover  Keview. 

Argosy. 

Asclepiad. 

Atalanta. 

Bankers'  Magazine. 

Belford's  Magazine. 

Blackwood's  niagazina 

Bookworm. 

Bookman. 

Boy's  Own  Paper. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

Comhill. 

Calcutta  Review. 

Cape  Illustrated  BCag. 

Casseirs  Family  Magazine. 

Chautauquan. 

Church  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

Church  Missionary  Intelligen- 
cer and  Record. 

Church  Monthly. 

Church  Quarterly  Review. 

Chambers'  Journal. 

Century  Ma^^auEine. 

Cosmopolitan. 

Contemporary  Review. 

Critical  Review. 

CasselPs  Saturday  Journal. 

Catholic  World. 

Dial. 

Demorest's  Family  Magazine. 

Dublin  Review. 

Economic  Journal. 

Economic  Review. 

Education  CEngland). 

Educational  Review. 

Education  (United  States). 

Engineering  Magazine. 

English  Historical  Review. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine. 

Edinburgh  Review. 

Esquiline. 

Expositor. 

Forum. 

Fireside. 

Fortnightly  Review. 

Qoldthwaite's  Geographical 
Magazine. 


a.  B.  Great  Brit&in. 

G.  M.  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

G.  O.  P.  Girl's  Own  Paper. 

G.  T.  Great  Thoughts. 

G.  W.  Good  Words. 

Help.  Help. 

Harp.  Harper's  Magazine. 

High.  M.  Highland  Monthly. 

Hom.  R  Homiletic  Review. 

H.  M.  Home  Maker. 

H.  R  Health  Record. 

Hy.  Hygiene. 

Ig.  Igdrasil. 

I.  J.  E.  Intemat'l  Journal  of  Ethics. 

I.  N.  M.  Illustrated  Naval  and  Military 
Magazine. 

In.  M.  Indian  Magazine  and  Review. 

Ir.  E.  R  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record. 

Ir.  M.  Irish  Monthly. 

J.  Ed.  Journal  of  Education. 

Jew.  Q.  Jewish  Quarterly. 

J.  M.  8.  I.  Journal  of  the  Military  Ser- 
vice Institution. 

J.A.E.S.  Journal  of  the  Ass'n  of  En* 
gineering  Societies. 

J.  R  C.  I.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute. 

Jur.  R  Juridicial  Review. 

K.  Knowledge. 

K,  O.  King's  iOwn. 

Lad.  LAdder. 

L.  A.  H.  Lend  a  Hand. 

Lanip.  Lamp. 

L.  H.  Leisure  Hour. 

Lipp.  Lippincott's  Monthly. 

Lo^.  Longman's  Magazine. 

L.  Q.  London  Quarterly  Review. 

L.  T.  Ladies'  Treasury. 

Luc.  Lucifer. 

Lud.  M.  Ludgate  Monthly. 

Ly.  Lyceum. 

M.  Month. 

Mac.  Macmillan's  Magazine. 

M.  A.  H.  Magazine  of  Am.  Histonr. 

M.  C.  Monthly  Chronicle  of  North 
Country  Lore  and  Legend. 

Men.  Menorah  Monthly. 

Mis.  R  Missionary  Review  of  World. 

Mis.  H.  Missionary  Herald. 

M.  N.  C.  Methodist  New  Connexion. 

Mon.  Monist. 

M.  P.  Monthly  Packet. 

M.  R  Methodist  Review. 

Mur.  Murray's  Ma^usine. 

M.  W.  H.  Magazine  of  Western  History. 


N.  A.  R 
Nat 
Nat  R 
N.  C. 

N.  R 

N.  E.  »L 

NewR 
N.  H. 

N.  N. 
O. 

O.  D. 
O.  M. 
Pater. 
P.  E.  F. 
P.  F. 
Photo.  Q. 
Photo.  R 
Phren.  M. 
P.  L. 
P.  R 
P.  R  R 

P.  8. 
P.  8.  Q. 
Psy.  R 

qIj.Ecou. 
Q.  J.  G.  8. 


Q.  R 
RR 


8. 

Scot  G.  M. 

Scot  R 
Scots. 
Scrib. 
Str. 

Sun.  M. 
Sun.  H. 
8yd.  Q. 
T.  B. 
Tim- 
Tin. 
Treas. 
U.  8. 
U.  8.  M. 
W.  P.  M. 

W.  R 
Y.  R 
Y.  M. 


North  American  Review. 

Nationalist. 

National  Review. 

Nineteenth  Century. 

New^  ESglanaer  and  Yale  Re- 
view. 

New  England  Magazine. 

New  Review. 

Newberv  House  Magazine. 

Nature  Notes. 

Outing. 

Our  Imy. 

Overland  Monthly. 

Paternoster  Review. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 

People's  Friend. 

Photographic  Quarterly. 

Photographic  Review. 

Phrenological  Magazine. 

Poet  Lore. 

Parents'  Review. 

Presbyterian  and    Reformed 
Review. 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Political  Science  Quarterly. 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research. 

Quiver. 

Quarterly   Journal    of    Eco- 
nomics. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society. 

Quarterly  Review. 

Review  of  Reviews. 

Sun. 

Scottish  Geographical  Maga- 
zine. 

Scottish  Review. 

Scots  Magazine. 

Scribner's  Magazine. 

Strand. 

Sunday  Magazine. 

Sunday  at  Home. 

Sydney  Quarterly. 

Temple  Bar. 

Timehri. 

Tinsley's  Magazine. 

Treasure. 

United  Service. 

United  Service  Magazine. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Maga- 
zine. 

Westminster  Review. 

Young  England. 

Yotmg  Man. 


[It  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  this  Index  to  periodicals  published  in  the  English  language, 
.-articles  in  the  leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 
Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  references  are  to  the  October  numbers  of  periodicals. 


All  the 


.  Action.  Automatic,  The  Extension  of.  AR 

Aerial  Navigation,  Progress  in,  O.Chanute,  EngM,  CM. 

Africa: 

Light  in  the  Dark  Continent,  RR 

The  Diamond  Mines  of  South  Africa,— V.  Cornish,  K. 

The  Geography  of  South  West  Africa,  ScotOM,  Sept. 

The  Goldnelds  of  Mashonaland,  F.  E.  Harman,  LuoM. 
Agricultural  Depression  and  Waste  of  Time,  D.S.Jordan,  F. 
Ajxiculture.  Science,  the  Handmaid  of,  Chaut. 
AJoani,  Madame,  Str,  Sept. 

.Algeria:  The  Baths  of  the  Cursed,  C.  E.  Edwardes,  CJ. 
American  National  Life,  The  Sources  of,  Treas. 
. -Animate,  The  Actions  of  Wounded,  J.N.Hall,  Scrib. 
.  Antipodeans,  D.C.Murray  on,  CR. 
Architecture,  Western.  Glimpses  of.  Harp. 
Armada,  The  Spanish  Story  of,  the,  J.  A.Froude,  Long. 
^Armenian  Protestant  Orphanage  of  Broossa,  MisR 
.Army  Matters: 

The  Needs  of  Our  Army  and  Navy,  Col. T.A.Dodge,  F. 

Military  Criticism  and  Modem  Tactics.    USM. 

The  Effect  of  Smokeless  Powder,  Col.  W.  W.Knollys,  USM. 
iUie.  Recruiting  Question.    Capt.  T.  8.  A.  Herford,  USM. 


The  Military  Forces  of  the  Crown,  Sir  John  Adye,  NC. 

Youne  Tommy  Atkins,  Str,  Sept. 

The  Military  Strength  of  Austria,  MaJ.  A.  M.  Murray,  U.S.M. 

The  Mississippi  National  Guard.  Lieut.  R  K.  Evans,  O. 
Art  Students'  League  of  New  York,  The,  Harp. 
Ascetic  Ideal,  The,  AM. 
Astronomy : 

On  the  Distance  and  Structure  of  the  Milky  Way  in  Cygnus, 
A.C.Ranyard,  K. 

The  Grindstone  Theory  of  the  Milky  Way,  J.  E.  Grove,  GM. 
Athletics:  Modem  Development,  Dr.  A . T. Schofield,  LH. 
Australia: 

The  Tendency  of  Australian  Legislation,  GB. 

Social  Life  in  Australia,  F.  Adams,  FR 

The  Antipodeans,  D.  C.  Murray,  CR 

The  Customs  of  Australian  Aborigines,  C.N. Bariiam,  OM. 
Austria :  ^Society,  Politics,  and  Religion,  NatR. 
Austria's  Military  Strength,  MaJ.  A.  M.  Murray,  USBL 
Baby,  How  and  What  to  Feed  the,  Dem. 
Baiilie,  Matthew,  As,  Sept. 
Baines,  Sir  Edward,  SunH. 
Ball,  Sir  Roberts.,  C8J. 
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Bankruptcy  and  Bills  of  Sale,  Bank. 

Bank  System.  A  Plan  for  a  Permanent,  M.  D.  Harter.  F. 

Baths  of  the  Cursed  at  Hammain  Meskoutine,  Algeria,  CJ. 

Bennett  law,  The.  in  WIscjonsin,  W.F.Vilas,  F. 

Berlin  Renaissance  Museum,  W.  Bode,  FR 

Besant,  Mrs.  Annie,  on  the  Seven  Principles  of  Man,  Luc,  Sept 

Bible  Study,  An  Advance  Step  in  Sunday-School,  AR. 

Birds: 

The  English  Sparrow.  J.  Watson,  QM. 

Birds  of  London,  B.  Kidd,  EI. 
Blavatsky,  Madame  at  Adyar  M.D.  Conway,  A. 
Blind,  Education  of  the,  LAH. 
Boeme.  Heine,  and  Lasalle,  Men. 
Bohemians  in  America.  Chaut. 
Boston,  the  Capital  of  the  Fens,  J.  E.  Locking,  EL 
Bradlaugh,  Charles,  C.  E.  Plumptre,  WR. 
Bretons  at  Home,  C.  W.  Wood,  Arg,  Sept. 
Broad-Ouage  Engines,  A.  H.  Malan,  EI. 
Buddhist  dospel,  W.  S.  Lilly,  NewR. 
Bunker  Hill,  The  Battle  of,  J.C.Ridpath,  Chaut 
Bur-Fruits  and  Hooked  Seeds.  CJ. 
Butler's,  General,  Boyhood,  B.  F.Butler,  NEM. 
Byron,  Lord,  Rev.  H.uayman  on,  Mur. 
Cabot's  Landfall,  Rev.  M.  F.  Howley,  MAH. 
Cairo  in  1800.— I.,   Constance  F.  Woolson.  Harp. 
California:  The  New  Desert  Lake,  John  Bonner,  Cos. 
Canada,  The  Indian  Laws  of.  Rev.  J.  AJ.  McKenna,  CW. 
Canada,  Reciprocity  in,  W.  Hurlbert,  NAR 
Cant  Cult  of,  TB. 

Cardan,  Jerome,  W.G.  Waters  on,  QM. 
Carlyle,  Thomas: 

His  Politics.  E.C.Martin^Scrib. 

His  Message  to  His  Ajro,  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  CR. 

**Carlyle's  Excursion  (Futile  EInough !)  to  Paris,Autumn  1651," 
NewR. 

The  Carlyles  and  a  Segment  of  Their  Circle,  Bkman. 
Catholic    Doctrine,   Roman,   Popular    Misapprehensions    of, 

HoraR 
Catholic  Savants,  The  Congress  of.  Prof.  R.  Allier,  AR 
Cement  Testing,  Hints  on,  JAES. 
Census,   see  under  ropulation. 
Champi&gne,  C. 
Cherokee  Outlet  The,  AR 

Chicago  Exhibition,  The  Sultan  of  Turkey  and  the,  MAH. 
Children:  Critical  Periods  in  the  Life  of  the  Young,  NE. 
Chili  and  Her  Civil  War,  Capt  J.M.Santa  Cruz,  NAR 
China,  New  Life  in,  J.  R  Young,  NAR 
China,  Rough  Riding  in.  Q. 

Christian  Antiquities,  The  Educational  Value  of,  CW. 
Christianity,  Is  Christ  the  Sufficient  Creed  of,  AR. 
Christianity,  Practical,  in  Japan,  ChHA 
Christians  in  Persia,  Civil  Condition  of,  ChHA. 
Church,  The  One  Holy,  Catholic,  Apostolic,  J.  Heron,  Treas. 
Church  of  England : 

The  Lambeth  *•  Advice,"  ChMisI. 

Prof.Goldwin  Smith  on  Disestablishment,  NC. 

The  Church  Congress,  Rev.  M.  Fuller,  NH. 

Are  High  Churchmen  Disloyal?  H. Ormonde,  NH. 
Cleobury Mortimer,  Birthplace  of  England's  Earliest  Bard,  NH. 
Cobbett,  William,   TB. 

Coinage,  Free,  Real  Meaning  of  the,  E.  Atkinson,  F. 
Cole,  Rev.  William,  TB. 
Coleridge,  ST.,  on  Mysticism,  MP. 
Colonies: 

Tariffs  and  International  Commerce,  Scot  OM,  Sept 

Federating  the  E^mpire,  Sir  Chas.  Tupper,  NC. 

The  New  Empire,  O.M.Grant,  WR 
Colonists,  Domestic  and  Social  Life  of  the,  E.  E.  Hale,  Chaut. 
Columbus,  The  Lost  **  Landfall"  of,  W.A.Paton,  Lipp. 
Columbus  Portraits,  A  Group  of,  Martha  J.  Lamb,  MAH. 
Confederacy,  The  Cave-Dweilers  of  the,  David  Dodge  AM. 
Conservatism,  Clerical,  and  Scientific  Radicalism,  HomR 
Constitution,  History  of  the  Frigate,  US. 
Corlett,  John,  C8J. 

County  Councils  in  Fnmce  a  Century  Ago,  NewR 
Crime,  Increase  of,  by  "Reformatonr*  Prisons,  W.  P.  Andrews, F. 
Crime,  The  Prevention  of,  Dr.  Ferdinand  Tonnies,  IJE. 
Criticism,  Biblical,  The  Religious  Reason  for,  AR 
Criticism  versus  Ecclesiasticlsm,  Stewart  Means,  AR 
Dante  and  Beatrice,  Rose  E.Selfe,  BfP. 
Davos,  W.  L.  Liston  on,  LH. 

Deer  Stalking  in  the  Indian  Territory,  F.  J.  Hagan,  O. 
Dickens,  Charles,  Letters  of,  to  Wilkie  Collins.— 11.,  Harp. 
Dickinson,  Emily,  Letters  of ,  T.  W.  Higglnson,  AM. 
Disestablishment,  Goldwin  Smith  on,  NC. 
DiSUinger,  Ignatius  von,  E.  P.  Evans,  AM. 
Drunkenness  Is  Curable,  John  F.  Mines,  NAR 
Economic  Man,  The,  E.L.Godkin  on.  NAR 
Education;  see  also  contents  of  Educational  Review  and  Edu- 
cation. 

The  School  Controversy  in  Illinois,  F. 

The  Bennett  Law  in  Wisconsin,  W.  F.  Vilas,  F. 

Southern  Education,  LAH. 

The  Health  of  Our  Schools,  LAH. 

Greek  in  the  Universities,  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Weldon,  CR 

Rugby  School,  Judge  Hughes  and  H.  Lee- Warner.  EI. 

Fees,  Work,  and  Wages  iu  Girls'  High  Schools,  Mur. 

Free  Education  in  the  United  States.  WR 


Egypt,  The  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Tombs  of,  HomR 
El  Dorado,  Who  Wast  Lieut  H.  RLemly,  CM. 
Electricity : 

Considerations  Governing  the  Choice  of  a  Dynamo,  JAE& 

Recent  Advancement  in  Electrical  Engineering.  JAES. 

Decorative  Electricity,  The  New  Art.  N.G.  Wall,  EngM. 
Emancipation  by  Nationalism,  T.  B.  Wakeman,  A. 
England,  Impressions  of,  FR 
England,  Mediieval,  as  Seen  in  Her  Ballads,  EdUS. 
English  Royalty.  Its  Cost  and  Its  Uses,  H.  Labouchere,  F. 
Equinoctial  on  the  Ipswich  Dunes,  The,  F.  Bolles.  AM. 
Ethics  of  Ancient  Greece,  The  Unity  of  the,  L.  Schmidt.  IJEL 
Ethics,  The  Outlook  in,  IJE;  The  School  of  Applied,  IJE. 
Ethnological  Jurisprudence,  Albert  H.  Post,  Mon. 
Evolution  The  Continuity  of,  Mon. 
Faery  Land,  Finger-Posts  in,  C.  R  Coleridge,  liP. 
Fairies,  WeUh,  Prof.  Rhys,  NC. 

Faith  :  Its  Universality  and  Importance,  E.  G.  Robinson,  TreaflL 
Fibrous  Plants  for  Paper-making,  CJ. 
Fiction:  Healthy  Heroines,  Julien  Gordon,  Lipp. 
Fiction-Blaking,  The  Theory  of,  Maurice  Thompson,  Chaut 
Finney,  Rev.  Charles  G.,  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler.  Treas. 
Flowers,  English  and  American,  A.  R  Wallace,  FR 
Football,  C.W.Alcock,  LudM;  Recent  at  Harvard,  O. 
Forbes,  Archibald.  Reminiscences  of,  US. 
Forest  Trees  in  SuDurban  Gardens,  Dr.  C.  W.  Chapnum,  GW, 
Foulon  and  Berthier,  True  History  of,  E.  P.  Thompson,  GM. 
Foundling  Hospital,  Str,  Sept 
France's  Naval  Policy,  G.Shaw  Lefevre,  NO. 
French,  Bishop,  SunH. 

French  County  Councils  a  Century  Ago,  Lady  Domvile.  NewBL- 
French  Republic,  Some  Weak  Spots  in  the,  T.  Stanton,  AA. 
Future  State,  Ancient  Beliefs  in,  W.  E.  Gladstone,  NC. 
Gambling  and  Its  Forms,  The  Increase  of,  F. 
Germany: 

Impressions  of  German  Schools,  J.  T.  Prince,  EdR 

Recent  Contributions  to  Economic  History,  EconJ. 

The  Socialist  Party,  J.  Rae,  EconJ 
Germs  and  Diseases,  A.  A.  Lynch,  NH. 
Giraffe  at  Home,  H.  A.Bnrden,  CJ. 

Gladstone,  W.E.,  on  Ancient  Beliefs  in  a  Future  State,  NC^ 
God  and  Law,  Prof.  H.  A.  Mott  Men. 
Gombo,  Wisdom  of,  Edward  Wakefield,  NC. 
Goncourt,  Edmond  and  Jules  de.  Miss  M.  A.Belloc,  Mur. 
Gothic  Architecture,  B.  Ferree,  WR 

Hayti  and  the  United  States.— II.,  Frederic  Douglass,  NAR. 
Healing  Through  Mind,  Henry  Wood,  A. 
Heine,  Boeme,  and  Lasalle,  Men. 
Heme,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.,  A. 
History  and  Radicalism,  WR 
Holy  Island,  C.  Blatherwick,  WR 
Huggins,  Dr.  William,  PhrenM. 
Hughes,  Hugh  Price,  and  His  Work,  W.T.Stead.RR 
Hunting  American  Big  Game,  Archibald  Rogers^rib 
Hutchinson,  B.  P. ,  on  Speculation  in  Wheat  J>^AR 
Hygienic  Dressing  for  Women,   Dem. 
Hydrogen.  Peroxide  of,  As,  Sept. 

Immigration  Troubles  in  the  United  States,W.H.Wilkins,NCL 
India: 

Land  Revenues  in  Madras,  H.  St.  A.  Goodrich,  EconJ,  Sept, 

Stray  Thoughts  of  an  Indian  Girl,  NC. 

Diffusion  of  Useful  English  Literature  in  India.  ChHA 
Indians:  A  People  Without  Law,  J.B.Thayer,  AM. 

Massacre  of  the  Peace  Conunissioners,  Cos. 
Insane  Hospital,  In  the  Woman's  Ward  of,  L.  S.  Frost,  Dem. 
Inventions,  Curious,  Str,  Sept. 

Iron  and  Steel  Products,  Development  of,  H.  A.Keefer,  JAESL 
Italian  Old  Masters:  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  Perugino,  CM. 
Japan: 

A  Summer  Holiday  in  Japan,  Mac. 

Three  Centuries  of  European  Learning  in  Japan,  EdUS. 

Practical  Christianity  in  Japan,  ChHA. 
Jews: 

Not  a  New  Light,  but  a  True  Light,  Men. 

Beth-El  and  Reform,  Rev.  Rudolph  Grossman,  Men. 

The  Jews  in  Early  Spanish  History,  M.  P.  Villamil.  CW. 
Jews  in  London,  Mrs.  Brewer,  SunH. 
Job,  Genung's:  or,  '*The  Epic  of  the  Inner  Life,"  NE. 
Johnson,  Dr.  .Good  Things  from,  S.  H.  M.  Byers.  MAH. 
Journalism:  Present  Position  of  Provincial  Dailies,  Bkma^ 
Jump,  The  Running  Broad,  M.W.Ford,  O. 
Jurisprudence,  Ethnological,  Albert  H.  Post,  Mon. 
Keely  Motor,  One  View  of  the.  T.C.Smith,  EngM. 
Kendall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  Portraits  of,  Str,  Sept. 
Kipling,  Rudyard,  Edmund  Gosse,  CM. 
Labor  Questions: 

The  Labor  Commission,  J.  Rae,  EconJ,  Sept 

The  Eight  Hours  Day  in  Australia,  J.  Rae,  EconJ,  Sept. 

The  Balance  Sheet  of  Short  Hours,  J.  Rae,  CR 

The  Ordeal  of  Trade  Unionism,  WR 

A  New  Departure  In  Profit-sharing,  CJ. 

The  So-Called  Labor  Problem,  Albert  Mathews,  NE. 
Lace:  English  Laces,  Mrs. Ernest  Hart,  GOP. 
Land,  The  Right  of  Private  Property  in,  J.  Platter,  UE. 
Landscape  Gardening,  Possibilities  of,  J.DeWolf,  EnglL 
Land  Tenure  in  the  United  States,  Chaut 
Language.  Thought  and,  G.J.Romanes.  Mon. 
Lasaile,  Boeme,  Heine,  and.  Men. 
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lAw,  John,  A  Year  of  My  Life.  NewR. 

Liberty,  What  is?  Morris  Qoodhart,  Men. 

Libraries,  Commerce  and  Compulsory  Provsion  of  Public,  QB, 

Sept. 
^  Light  of  the  World,**  Arnold's,  T.R.  Bacon,  NE. 
Lincoln's  Personal  Appearance,  J.  G.  Nicolay.  CM. 
Literature  in  India,  Diffusion  of  Useful  English,  ChHA. 
Locust  Plague,  C. 

London.    Plantagenet  — HI. ,  the  People,  Walter  Besant,  Harp. 
Loulsburg,  Glimpse  of  the  Siege  of,  S.F.Harrigon,  NEM. 
Lowell,  James  Kussell,  LH;  F.H.  Underwood  on,  CR:  Georee 
Stewart  on,  A ;  E.  E.  Hale  and  Sarah  K.  Bolton  on,  NEM ;  R. 
H.  Stoddard  on,  NAR 

An  English  Estimate  of  Ix>well,  Archdeacon  Farrar,  F. 

A  Composite  Character  Sketch  of  Lowell,  RR 

Lowelrs  ** Pioneer,"  Edwin  D.Mead,  NEM. 
Macdonald,  The  Late  Sir  John,  M.J. Griffin,  AM. 
Mackerel  and  Mackerel  Seines,  John  Z.  Rogers,  O. 
Magic  Lantern :  Report  of  Progress  and  Series  of  Articles  on, 

JHelp. 
Magnetism,  Substantial  Nature  of,  Luc,  Sept. 
Ma^ar   Literature   of  the  Last  Fifty  Years,  Prof.  Vamb^ry, 

Mahatma  Period,  W.  E.  Hodgson,  NatR. 

Manual  Training  for  the  Schools  of  Boston,  8.  B.  Capen,  EdUS. 

Marble  Quarrying  in  the  United  States,  E.  R.  Morse,  EngM. 

Marriage  Problem,  Artificial  Selection  and,  H.  M.Stanley,  Mon. 

Martyn,  Henry,  Dr.  Butler  on.  SunM. 

Massachusetts.  The  Public  Libraries  of,  H.S.Nourse,  NEM. 

Memory  as  a  Test  of  Age,  As,  Sept. 

Methodism,  A  World  Congress  of,  RR 

Microscope  from  a  Medical  Point  of  View.  F.  Gaertner,  A. 

Miners,  Gold  and  Silver,  Modem  Types  of,  EngM. 

Ministry,  Enthusiasm  for  the,  G.A.Gordon,  NE. 

Miffiions. 

The  Coming  Age  of  Missions,  MisR 

The  Faith  Element.  Dr.  A.  J.Gordon,  Mis  R 

Notes  on  the  American  Board,  MisR 

Retrospect  of  Nestorian  Mission,  B.  Labaree,  ChHA. 
Mobs,  Leaderless.  H.C.  Bradley,  A. 
Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism,  Rev.  H.  Price,  MisR 
Moltke,  Count  von.  Lord  Wolseley  on,  USM. 
Mont  St.  Michel,  A.  M.  Mosher,  NEM. 

Moral  Instruction,  The  Problem  of  Unsectarian,  F.  Adler,  IJE. 
More.  Sir  Thomas,  Private  Life  of.  Miss  A.Lambert,  NC. 
Mosaics,  Ancient,  Mrs.Lecky  on,  GW. 
Municipal  Misgovemment,  One  Remedy  for,  C.  W.  Eliot,  F. 
Musk -Oxen,  J.Carter  Beard,  Dem. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  Peace  with  America,  E.  Spencer,  MAH. 
National  Pension  Fund,  E.  Cooper,  FR. 
Nature  and  Man,  Rival  Mechanics,  B.  W.  Richardson,  Long. 
Navies.  United  States  and  Foreign : 

Naval  Prize  in  War,  Capt.  C.  Johnstone,  USM. 

The  Naval  Policy  of  France,  G.  Sliaw  Lefevre,  NC. 

A  Naval  Militia  and  Reserve,  J.W.Miller.  F. 

The  Needs  of  Our  Army  and  Navy,  Col.  T.  A.  Dodge,  F. 
Newburyport,  Ethel  Parton,  NEM. 

New  Zealand,  Primary  Education  in,  A.Inkersley,  EdUS. 
Nibelungen-Lled,  The.  Chaut. 
Nicaragua;  Tarrying  in.  To  California  in  1849,  CM. 
Nonconformists  and  Theological  Degrees,  H.  W.  Horwill,  CR 
Owen,  Prof. ,  Portraits  of,  Str,  Sept. 

gjTster,  The  Biography  of  the,  E.L.Wilson,  Scrib. 
yster  Village,  An,  Jenny  L.  Hopkins.  Cos. 

Parish  Councils,  P.  H.  Ditchfleld,  NatR 

Patti,  Madame:  An  Opera  Tour  with,  L.Mapleson,  LudM. 

Peace  or  War?    G.  O.  Morgan,  CR. 

Pedagogy,  New  Department  of,  at  Harvard  University,  EdR 

Pedagogy,  The  Relation  between  Psychology  and,  EdR 

People's  Palace,  Rev.A.R.  Buckland,  SunM. 

Persia,  Arabia,  Turkey,  Mohammedanism  and  the  Greek  Church, 
MisR 

Persia,  Village  Life  in,  J.T.Bent,  NewR 

Persia,  Civil  Condition  of  Christians  in,  ChHA. 

Philadelphia  in  ITTR,  Tlirough  Foreign  Eyes,  MAH. 

Phthisis,  Dr.G.W.Hambleton,  FR 

Physic,  Old  and  New,  As,  Sept. 

Physical  Life,  Clmut. 

Play-Bills,  Recollections  of  Old,  C.H.Pattee,  A. 

Poetry  of  Common-sense,  J.  A.  Noble,  Mac. 

Political  Economy  in  Schools.  Prof.W.E.Burchill,  EdUa 

Political  Parties  in  the  United  States,  History  of,  Chaut. 

Politics,  American,  T.  B.  Preston,  Mon. 

Population: 
Census  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1891.  ScotGM,  Sept. 
Some  li^sons  of  the  Census,  G.  B.  Longstaff,  NewR 

Pragmatic  Sanction,  MP. 

Prayer  is  a  Universe  of  Law,  E.  8.  Parsons,  NK 

Preaching,  The  Science  of.— H.,  Archdeacon  Farrar,  Treas. 

Prisons,   "Reformatory,"  Increase    of    Crime    by,  W.  P.  An- 
drews, F. 

Provence,  Play  In— A  Water  Tournament,  E.  R  Pennell,  CM. 

Psychology  and  Pedagogy.  The  Relation  Between,  EdR 

Public  Men,  The  Press  ana,  H.  V.  Boynton,  CM. 

Puebla  (Mexico),  Charles  E.  Hodson,  CW. 

Pulpit,  The  Authority  of  the.  Prof.  Tucker,  AR 

Punishment,  The  Theory  of.  Hastings  Rashdall,  LTE. 

Radicalism,  Scientific,  Clerical,  Conservatism  and,  HomR 


Railways: 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Both  political  parties  have  professed  to 
ilwiionl    ^^  much  comfort  in  the  outcome  of  the 

State  elections.  But  in  point  of  fact  the 
national  situation  has  not  been  elucidated  in  any 
very  decisive  or  significant  manner.  If  the  Repub- 
licans had  carried  New  York  they  might  have  been 
pardoned  for  claiming  a  striking  victory,  and  if  the 
Democrats  had  carried  Ohio  they  might  well  have 
exulted.  But  in  Ohio,  where  the  campaign  was 
waged  upon  national  issues,  the  Republicans  won 
by  about  their  normal  preponderance  of  strength ; 
and  in  New  York,  where  local  issues  alone  were  in- 
volved, the  Democrats  prevailed  very  much  as  is 
their  wont.  In  Iowa,  the  re-election  of  Governor 
Boies,  while  due  principally  to  Republican  dissatis- 
faction with  the  prohibitory  regime,  may  naturally 
afford  his  party  at  large  some  satisfaction,  while 
Governor  Russell's  re-election  in  Massachusetts  has 
also  justly  ministered  to  Democratic  pride.  But 
Governor  Pattison's  fellow-partisans  in  Pennsyl- 
vania suffered  defeat.  The  results,  as  a  whole,  have 
failed  to  sustain  the  Democratic  prestige,  gained 
in  last  year's  (Congressional  elections,  and  have  left 
the  probabilities  for  next  year  as  evenly  balanced 
as  possible. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  nation  at  large,  the 
two  men  whose  political  prominence  and  strength 
have  been  most  enhanced  by  the  elections  are  Mr. 
Cleveland  on  the  Democratic  side  and  Mr.  McKinley 
on  the  Republican  side.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  there  has  been  less  personal  recrimination  than 
usual,  and  that  there  are  fewer  charges  of  corrup- 
tion and  electoral  dishonesty.  Distinguished  lead- 
ers on  both  sides  have  set  the  fashion  for  their  fol- 
lowers by  treating  opponents  generously  and  fight- 
ing in  a  chivalrous  spirit.  Mr.  McKinley  and  Mr. 
Campbell,  especially,  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  tone  and  manner  in  which  they  engaged  in  the 
tournament  in  Ohio.  In  spite  of  Tammany's  vic- 
tory in  New  York,  it  remains  true  that  American 
political  methods  are  improving,  that  the  decline  of 
the  spoils  system  tends  to  diminish  electoral  corrup- 


tion, and  that  there  is  evident   a   steady  upward 
movement  in  the  tone  of  political  life. 

The  New  ^^  ^®  ^^  Monday  in  December  a  new 
Democratic  Congress  will  assemble  at  Washington. 
ongreas.  g^  overwhelming  was  the  Democratic 
victory  a  year  ago  that  the  majority  in  the  House 
will  be  almost  embarrassingly  large.  The  Republi- 
cans have  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  seats.  The 
first  interest  wiU  naturally  be  centred  in  the  contest 
among  the  Democratic  leaders  for  the  honorable 
and  powerful  position  of  Speaker.  For  some  time 
past,  Mr.  Mills,  of  Texas,  has  been  the  most  com- 
monly recognized  heir  to  Mr.  Carlisle's  position 
since  that  Democratic  statesman's  translation  to 
the  Senate.  But  Mr.  Springer  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Bynum  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Crisp  of  G^rgia,  Mr.  Mc- 
Millin  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Wilson  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Hatch  of  Missouri,  and  one  or  two  others,  have 
also  been  aspirants.  Only  one  of  these  ambitious 
Democrats  can  have  the  speakership,  but  there  will 
be  left  for  the  others  the  prominent  chairmanships 
of  committees.  In  place  of  the  Reeds,  McKinleys, 
Cannons,  Lodges,  and  Burrowses  of  the  last  Con- 
gress, we  shall  now  see  in  possession  of  the  enormous 
legislative  authority  vested  in  the  Speaker  and  the 
most  prominent  chairmen  the  Springers,  Millses, 
Breckinridges,  Bynums,  Crisps,  and  McMillins.  Men 
from  the  South  begin  once  more  to  take  their  old- 
time  place  in  the  front  ranks  of  politics,  after  twenty- 
five  years  of  comparative  eclipse.  Nobody  doubts 
the  absolute  loyalty  of  every  part  of  the  Southern 
States ;  and  the  Democratic  party,  whose  ablest  lead- 
ers are  Southern  men,  should  no  longer  hesitate  to 
accord  them  their  ri^itful  prominence. 


What  Will  ^^^^^  ^is  well-nigh  unanimous  Demo- 
Congreaa    cratic  House  will  attempt  in  the  way  of 
legislation,  no  man  as  yet  can  tell.     The 
Senate  upon  a  strictly  party  vote  will  be  Republi- 
can, but  upon  no  one  question  can  the  Republicans 
be  sure  of  commanding  all  their  senatorial  strength. 


THE  KBI^IEW  OF  REyiEWS. 
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Certainlf  they  would  never  hold  together  upon  the 
silver  question ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  upon  par- 
ticular details  of  the  tariff  question  they  could  all  be 
kept  in  line.  Above  both  houses,  moreover,  ia  the 
Republican  President  with  his  veto  power ;  and  his 
term  will  last  as  long  as  that  of  the  new  Congress. 
On  many  accounts,  tariff  legislation — whether  toler- 
ably good  or  tolerably  bad — ought  not  to  be  sub- 
jected to  Dontinual  change.  For  the  financial  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  country,  it  would  doubt- 
less be  best  to  allow  every  important  revision  or 
change  of  the  tariff  to  stand  for  at  least  from  four 
to  six  years.  Stability  is  the  one  condition  above 
all  others  for  which  commerce  pleads.  What  will 
the  Democrats  feel  themselves  obliged  to  do?  It  is 
not  likely  that  they  will  attempt  to  adopt  a  general 
tariff  bill.  It  is  more  likely  that  they  will  pass  sev- 
eral separate,  specific  bills,  altering  the  duties  upon 
particular  articles,  and  sending  these  up  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  President  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw 
ri'Hponsibility  upon  the  Bepublicaus.  They  may 
also  pass  a  tree-coinage  bill.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
tliey  will  endeavor  to  make  a  record  for  superior 
t-conomy  by  cutting  down  the  appropriation  bilb  to 
the  lowest  possible  point. 

^  The  men  who  make  public  opinion  in  the 
Irglsiatlat  Democratic  party,  outside  of  the  repre- 
Program.  g^Qtatjon  in  CougresB,  undoubtedly  favor 
nit  imniediate  attempt  to  undo  parts  of  the  new 
tariff  law.  A  distinguished  Democratic  editor, 
writing  from  the  office  of  the  Atlanta  Conatlhituyn, 
in  response  to  an  inquiry  from  Trr  Rritew  of 
Reviews,  declares  as  follows :    "  I  am  of  the  opinion 


that  the  overwhelming  Democratic  majority  in  the 
House  should  take  prompt  and  emphatic  advantage 
of  the  great  injustice  done  the  masses  of  the  people 
by  the  unequal  and  discriminating  features  of  the 
McKinley  Tariff  law.  They  should  consider  the 
matter  witli  a  determination  to  regard  the  tariff 
only  as  a  means  of  revenue  for  Uie  economical 
administration  of  government." 

In  like  manneraprominent  Democratic  journalist, 
writing  from  the  office  of  the  Chicago  Herald  to 
the  Editor  of  The  Review  of  Reviews,  sums  up  what 
he  thinks  that  the  Democratic  Congress  ought  to  do 
and  will  do  in  the  session  now  at  hand  with  these 
words ;  "There  will  be  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on 
those  articles  that  the  Republican  party  has  made 
more  costly  to  the  great  majority  for  the  sake  of 
putting  money  into  the  purses  of  the  small  minor- 
ity." The  Southern  editor  goes  further  and  avows 
that  be  would  also  have  a  free-coinage  bill  passed  at 
once.  He  declares:  "The  Democrats  should  not 
yield  in  their  efforts  to  undo  the  fraudulent  demon- 
etization of  silver  by  the  act  of  1878.  They  are 
committed  in  good  faith  to  right  the  wrong,  and 
they  should  nooke  a  bold  fight  for  the  double-stand- 
ard currency  of  the  Constitution,  and  put  the  onus 
of  the  defeat  of  such  a  measure  on  the  Republicans, 
if  they  are  willing  to  assume  it." 

But  while  there  must  come  a  strong  pressure  frona 
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the  South  and  West  for  a  free  coinage  bill,  the 
Democratic  leaders  of  the  East  will  do  everything 
la  tht'ir  power  to  BUstain  Mr.  Cleveland's  well- 
known  views  on  that  question.  The  Southern  editor 
roQcludee  that  "after  attending  to  the  two  impor- 
tant questioDti  above  noted  [tariff  and  coinage], 
arranging  for  the  necessary  appropriations  for  work 
which  must  be  done  and  expenses  which  must  be 
met.  making  such  investigation  as  the  charges  of 
Republican  corruption  in  the  census  and  pension 
<le{iartments  warrant,  and  reducing  the  extravagant 
expenditures  of  the  last  Republican  Congress  to  a 
reasonable  basis,  Congress  should  adjourn  as  soon 
as  possible.  Too  much  legislation  is  as  dangerous  as 
the  evils  which  it  seeks  to  correct,  and  the  large 
Democratic  majority  of  the  House  can  make  a  record 
for  itself  and  the  party  by  disposing  of  questions 
imperatively  demanded,  and  adjourning. " 
Bere,  then,  is  a  frank,  straightforward  program 


needleus  feuda  and  senseless  prejudices,  and  taugiit 
a  lesson  of  mutual  appreciation  and  sympathy  that 
thousands  have  found  it  a  delight  to  practise.  Tlie 
two  sections  are  beginning  to  get  fairly  acquainted 
with  one  another,  and  each  is  discovering  that  the 
other  contains  a  host  of  -the  very  best  people  in  the 
world,  while  both  are  surprised  and  charmed  to  find 
how  essentially  similar  are  the  best  types  of  Ameri- 
can character  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  Mr.  Grady's 
short  but  brilliant  career  did  so  much  to  foster, and 
cement  this  good  feeling  that  he  will  always  be  re- 
membered with  love  and  gratitude. 

Orouith  of  ■^'*  evidence  of  the  political  Jionesty  of 
Bcdiot  the  American  people,  and  of  their  general 
'""'  desire  todiminish  the  chancesof  electoral 
unfairness,  has  been  given  by  the  astonishingly 
rapid  adoption  of  the  Australian  ballot  system. 
Much  of  the  superior  order  and  decency  that  charac- 


t«rizcd  the  recent  elections  was  due  to  the  general 
use  of  the  new  methods.  PreTious  to  the  laat  presi 
dential  election  in  1888,  the  reform  had  only  made  a 
beginning  in  this  country.  Theaccompanyingmap 
shows  the  numtier  of  states  and  territories  that  hare 
DOW  adopted  it.  The  legislatures  of  several  states 
which  have  not  yet  accepted  the  improved  method 
will  be  in  session  early  in  1893,  and  doubtless  the  area 
of  ballot  reform  will  be  made  still  greater  before  the 
presidential  and  congressional  elections  of  next  No- 
vember. In  several  of  the  'states  credited  with 
having  adopted  the  reform,  the  benefits  are  to  some 
extent  neutralized  by  objectionable  features  which 
the  genuine  reformerH  are  rightly  det«^rmined  to 
eliminate  sooner  or  later.  But  the  movement  as  it 
BtandB  ia  a  tribute  to  the  ruling  intelligence  and 
political  virtue  of  citizens  of  both  parties. 

Down  with  Another  reform  that  should  have  the 
tftrry-     speedy  attention  of  the  people  ia  that 

""""''  which  proposes  to  stamp  out  the  scandal- 
ous and  immoral  practice  of  "gerrymandering."  For 
the  purpose  of  tiie  division  of  states  into  congres- 
sional districts  some  simple  plan  of  uniform  appli- 
cation should  be  devised ;  and  district  lines  once 
drawn  should  remain  undistiirhied  until  a  new  cen- 
sus and  a  new  apportioning  necessitate  a  readjust- 
ment. Our  whole  American  system  is  ba:4ed  so 
essentially  upon  fair  and  e<jual  representation,  with 
periodical  readju-stments  to  remove  inequalities  that 
arise  from  the  sliifting  of  population,  that  the  style 
of  jjartisan  tampering  known  as  "gerrymandering" 
is  a  cardinal  oITonce.  Under  the  new  census  of 
1H90,  some  three  hundred  and  thirty  congressional 
districts  are  to  be  formed.  But  tliis  is  not  all. 
There  are  several  thousand  legislative  districts  to  be 
rearranged  for  state  purposes,  besides  state  judicial 
districts  and  some  other  divisions  based  upon  popu- 


THE  AirsTRALIAK   BALLOT. 

lation.  Some  of  the  states  have  already  acted  under 
the  new  census.  The  principles  upon  which  elec. 
toral  districts  are  to  be  formed  are  distinctly  under- 
stood. They  are  not  only  to  consist  of  contiguous 
territory,  but  also  to  be  of  compact  and  convenient 
form,  following  existing  lines  as  nearly  as  possible : 
and  they  are  to  be  practically  equal  in  population. 
To  manipulate  district  linee  in  such  a  way  as  to 
violate  these  principles,  for  the  sake  of  party 
advantage,  is  thoroughly  objectionable.  Unfortu. 
nately  legislatures  do  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
create  fantastic  districts  in  order  to  give  the  best 
possible  distribution  to  local  party  majorities. 

wiscnntin  ^'^  ■*■  J^  Turner,   of  the  University  of 

at  an      Wisconsin,  has  lately  written  a  brochure 

"'  upon  the  legislative  apportionment  act  of 

18S1  of  his  state.     He   indicts  the  act  as  "subver- 

presentative   government,  unjust,  iniqui- 


;  The  original  Massacl1u^^lt.« 
gerrymander,  as  di'viseil 
in  IS12  by  Hon.  Elbridgu 
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titutiotial. "  His  exposure  of  the 
outrageous  violation  of  decency  that  the  WiecoiMiii 
act  bears  on  its  (ace,  might  fumiah  the  model  for 
similar  critical  studies  of  gerrj-mandering  in  several 
other  states.  Although  the  constitution  of  Wiscon- 
n\a  requires  that  tlie  diatricts  be  arranged  upon  tlie 
Imaia  of  equal  population,  Mr.  Turner  finds  that  one 
of  the  new  assembly  districts  contains  38, 801  people, 
vvhile  another  haa  only  6,823,  anotlier  7, 933,  another 
S-"),  143,  etc. — the  true  standard  of  representation 
lifing  16,868.  Anotlier  provision  of  the  constitution 
reijuireB  that  districts  "be  in  as  compact  form  as 
practicable."  It  ia  customary  in  the  West  to  follow 
county  lines,  and  it  is  not  regarded  as  proper  to 
throw  together  townships  from  different  counties  (or 
the  purpose  of  mahing  a  legislative  district,  i(  it 
can  be  avoided.  It  is  only  when  a  <M>unty  la 
entitled  toadditional  representation  that  aubdiviaion 
is  ileemed  permissible.     But  the  recent  Wisconsin 


set  themeelves  sternly  against  the  political  crime  of 
gerrymandering.  The  man  who  will  arise  and  pro- 
claim some  feasible  method  for  securing  these  peri- 
odical readjustments  without  the  intrusion  of 
partisanship  or  dishonesty  will  find  an  enthusias- 
tic following.  The  times  are  ripe  (or  a,  reformer 
who  would  like  to  give  his  name  a  better  peipetuK- 
tion  than  Mr.  Gerry's.  Like  ballot -Kform,  this 
should  be  a  movement  above  all  suspicion  of  partis- 
anship, endoraed  by  all  fair-minded  men,  and  es- 
pecially demanded  by  workingmen's  societies. 


(The  shaded  portjons  of  the  three  counties  make  up  tJie 
Twenty-eighth  Senatorial  District. ) 


gerrymander  has  disregarded  all  rules  and  c 
An  accompanying  diagram  showa  haw  townshi|)S  in 
three  counties  have  been  united  to  make  tJie  Twenty- 
eighth  Senatorial  District ;  and  another  shows  iiow 
Waukesha  County  is  shredded  sotiiat  seven  of  ita 
townships  form  one  district,  four  are  attached  to 
nix  in  Dodge  County  to  form  anotiier,  and  four  and 
a  fraction  are  included  with  four  and  two  fractions 
of  Washington  County,  to  constitute  still  anotlier 
asatenibly  constituency.  Tliis  violent  and  disjointed 
method  is  carried  throughout  the  state,  every  dia- 
trict  having  been  formed  only  after  minute  study 
of  party  advantage. 

The  last  division  of  Ohio  into  congressional  dia- 
tricts lias  been  widely  commented  upon  ;  but  tlie 
reprcxhiction  of  a  district  map  of  the  state  is  quite 
apropot  at  this  time.  The  legislatures  that  are  soon 
to  meet  must,  in  a  number  of  cases,  make  new  dia- 
trict  lines  under  thecensus  of  1890.  Let  all  refonnets 
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.  ,  We  are  promitwd  some  startling  and  sen- 
veraut  BatioDal  chapters  as  a  result  of  the  late 
curopt.  Q^Qial  inquiries  into  the  methods  em- 
ployed throughout  Europe  for  the  deportation  of  the 
least  desirable  portions  of  surplus  papulation  to  our 
fhoree.  Commissioner  Schulteis,  returning  in  dis- 
guise as  an  assisted  emigrant,  has  given  the  coun- 
try some  specimens  of  the  mass  of  alanuing  facts 
he  claims  to  hare  gathered;  and  the  other  com- 
missioners, Messrs.  Weber,  Cross,  Powderly,  and 
Kempster,  are  at  home  after  some  months  of  close 
inveetigation  abroad,  with  mnt^rials  for  a  report 
which,  it  ie  intimated,  maj  lead  to  action  of  a  rad- 
ical character  to  protect  America  against  what 
seems  to  be  growing  into  a  Tsst  international  Euro- 
peau  conspiracy  to  use  this  country  as  a  dumping- 
ground  for  refuse  population.  Stem  tneasuree  for 
self- protection  will  be  warranted  by  this  country  if 
the  facts  prove  to  be  as  represented.  The  European 
policy  of  shutting  out  our  food  supplies  and  ship- 
ping hordes  of  hungry  non-producera  to  despoil  us 
raises  something  like  a  distinct  issue  between 
America  and  Europe.  On  one  point,  America  has 
jnst  gained  a  victory.  Both  French  chambers,  fol- 
lowiug  the  action  of  Germany  and  other  continental 
coimtries,  have  voted  to  lift  the  hostile  boycott 
against  American  meats.  Strong  efforts  are  making 
in  several  countries  to  secure  upon  favorable  terms 
the  admission  of  our  breadstuffs.  Europe  is  add- 
ing another  to  our  list  of  grievances  by  attempting 
to  defeat  our  negotiations  for  reciprocity  with  our 
South  American  neighbors.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  we  may  wake  up  some  day  to  And  ourselves 
confronting  a  powerful  league  against  the  United 
States  that  will  dare  to  take  advantage  of  our  lack 
of  coast  defences  and  of  a  formidable  navy. 

Qiii/i  It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  republic 
ontf  tM  of  Chili,  imder  the  tropic  of  Capricorn, 
"'has  been  very  badly  advised  regarding 
the  wise  policy  to  pursue  in  dealing  with  the  repub- 
lic of  the  nnited  States.  European  commercial  in- 
terests, desiring  to  monopolize  the  trade  of  the  west 
coast  of  South  America,  are  so  disturbed  and  appre- 
hensive on  account  of  the  new  public  policy  and  the 
reviving  activity  of  tJie  United  States  in  all  that 
coDcems  inter -American  trade,  that  they  are  spar- 
ing DO  pains  to  create  prejudices,  disseminate  false 
reports,  and  foment  ill-will  toward  this  country  in 
the  South  American  states.  Journals  like  the  Lon- 
don TVmeahave,  wittingly  or  urn  wittingly,  lent  them- 
selves to  aid  this  conspiracy  of  meddling  and  slan- 
der. It  is  not  the  United  States  that  is  likely  to 
suffer  much  from  the  consequences  of  European 
jealousy :  but  it  is  Chili  whose  position  is  endan- 
gered. The  United  States  through  the  late  Chilian 
war  Itas  maintained  a  policy  of  strict  neutrality  tliat 
is  decidedly  less  open  to  criticism  than  the  conduct 
of  Great  Britain  or  of  other  European  powers.  Yet 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  persuade  the  new  Chi- 
lian government,  which  the  United  States  was  the 
very  first  to  recognize,  that  our  navy  had  been  ac- 


tively engaged  in  spy-work  for  Balmaceda.  and  that 
our  conduct  had  been  one-sided  and  meddlesome. 
Tlie  imputations  against  our  American  admirals  are 
shamefully  and  absurdly  false,  and  will  be  resented 
by  every  American  who  has  spirit.  It  is  to  be  re 
gretted  that  London  has  been  so  wilting  to  give  them 
currency. 


,„^  If  tlie  murderous  and  unprovoked  attack 
Halparalto  in  the  Streets  of  Valparaiso,  made  by  a 
mob  of  citizens  and  bayonetted  gens 
d'armex  upon  unarmed  sailors  and  marines  wearing 
the  uniform  of  the  United  States  government  ani! 
belonging  to  our  navy,  had  been  made  upon  British 
or  German  marines,  the  Chilian  government  would 
have  made  abject  apologies  and  pledged  heavy  in- 
demnities long  before  this,  or  else  Valparaiso  would 
have  been  bombarded  into  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins. 
The  foreign  press  has  liad  the  cool  impudence  to 
liken  the  Chilian  attack  upon  official  visitors  wear- 
ing the  American  uniform  with  the  action  of  the 
New  Orleans  lynching  mob.  Yet  everybody  knows 
that  the  so-called  "Italians"  who  were  extermi- 
nated by  citizens  of  New  Orleans  were  residents  of 
that  city,  presumably  naturalized  Americans,  and 
in  every  instance  men  who.  as  immigrants,  had 
made  themselves  part  and  parcel  of  our  industrial 
society,  and  had  cut  themselves  off  from  allegiance 
to  the  Italian  government.  The  question  was  a 
purely  domestic  one ;  and  if  there  was  any  inter- 
national grievance  at  all  it  was  our  just  grievance 
against  a  European  country  which  ships  itsjirim- 
inals  and  paupers  to  this  country  for  its  own  relief 
and  for  our  disturbance.     Those  who  do  not  think 
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well  of  Mr.  Egaa.  our  siinister  to  Chili,  should  re-  There  ia  no  apparent  reason  to  doubt  hia  legal  claim 
member  that  our  entire  information  regarding  the  to  the  presidency.  But  in  South  America  de  facto 
Valparaiso  riot  cornea  from  our  naral  officers,  whose  authority  is  seldom  questioned ;  and  de  jure  presi 
examination  has  been  searching.     Our  Department     dents  like  Seflor  Vicuna  are  happiest  when  remoto 

from  the  scene  of  action. 

^^  This  Chilian  complication  again  illus- 
/tm-partltan  trates  forcibly  the  timeliness  of  our  work 

™*'  upon  a  new  navy.  It  cannot  be  too  often 
said  that  a  powerful  American  navy  will  make  not 
only  for  our  own  national  dignity  and  security,  but 
that  it  will  also  promote  peace  and  justice  among 
the  nations.  Fortunately,  both  parties  are  thus  far 
committed,  with  about  equal  enthusiasm  and  with 
no  noteworthy  differences  of  policy,  to  the  strength' 
ening  of  our  naval  efficiency.  The  country  is  pre- 
pared t«  endorse  Btill  larger  appropriations  than  ever 
toward  this  end.  Foreigners  who  are  jealous  of  the 
latent  power  and  resources  of  the  United  States 
hare  always  felt  that  they  might  depend  upon  our 
partisan  bickerings  at  home  to  minimize  the  force 
of  our  government  in  most  of  its  diplomatic  under- 
takings. It  would  be  a  leaeon  to  the  whole  world  if 
the  incoming  Democratic  House  should  make  large 
provision  for  further  naval  conatruction  in  a  bill 
accepted  by  the  Republican  minority,  and  if  the 
bill  should  then  be  accepted  by  a  Republican  Senate 
and  President,  upon  a  mutual  understanding  that 
the  new  navy  should  be  a  work  of  patriotic  pride 
and  duty,  unanimously  prosecuted  and  wholly  freed 
from  partisanship.  It  would  be  hard  to  name  an 
American  interest  that  would  not  be  promoted  by 
the  emergence  of  the  United  States  as  a  flistclass 
naval  power.  Mr.  Stead,  who  is  a  sincere  friend 
and  admirer  of  the  United  States,  and  who  can 
therefore  be  counted  upon  to  reflect  the  most  favor- 
able view  of  our  case  with  Chili  that  is  current  in 
Great  Britain,  writes  a  paragraph  for  the  E^lish 
edition  of  The  Review  of  Eevikws,  which  it  is  im- 
portant to  reproduce  here  in  order  that  we  may 
know  how  ne  appear,  and  may  also  see  how  our  best 
friends  abroad  are  sometimes  misled  as  to  the  facts 
by  the  hoetile  news  despatches  that  appear  in  the 
London  morning  papers.  This  is  what  Mr.  Stead  has 
written  from  his  London  post  of  observation  r 


of  State  has  made  its  requests  of  Chili  in  a  firm  but 
courteous  tone,  and  has  shown  a  forl>earance  tliat 
should  be  an  example  to  European  governments  in 
their  intercourse  with  small  powers.  SeQor  Pedro 
Montt  was  formally  received  by  President  Harrison 
on  Saturday,  November  15.  as  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary ;  and  his  great  influence  with  the  new  author- 
ities of  hia  country  will  do  much  to  bring  about  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  pending  difllculties.  Mean- 
while, the  "Junta"  in  Chili  has  fulfilled  its  tempo- 
rary miaaion.  and  its  three  members  are  about  to  re- 
tirefromtheirexercise  of  arbitrary  authority.  They 
do  not,  however,  relapse  into  private  life ;  for  one 
of  them,  Seilor  Jorge  Montt,  becomes  president  of 
the  republic,  while  the  other  two  become,  respect- 
ively, the  presiding  and  controlling  officers  of  the 
two  houses  of  the  national  congress.  Seflor  Claudio 
Vicuna,  who  waa  elected  to  succeed  Balmaceda  as 
president,  and  who  is  a  gentleman  of  great  wealth 
and  high  intelligence,  is  fortunately  out  of  his 
harassed  country.  He  sailed  from  New  York  for 
Europe  about  the  middle  of  November,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  will  ret>ide  for  the  present  in  Paris. 


jf^  "Crossing  the  Atlantic,  we  find  that  the 
Enttiiiii  Americans  are  experiencing  their  first 
"^  taste  of  a  spirited  foreign  policy.  Dur- 
ing the  recent  civil  war,  for  some  unexplained  tea- 
son,  the  Americans,  naval  and  diplomatic  alike, 
aeem  to  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  support  Bal- 
maceda Slander,  ever  keen  to  discover  unworthy 
motive,  suggests  that  a  fat  contract  granted  to  Mr. 
Patrick  Egan's  son  led  his  father  to  be  more  than 
[Missiug  kind  to  the  Dictator  and  his  cause.  There 
may  not  even  be  a  contract  in  existence,  but  the 
fact  remainsthattheChilians  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican goremmeut  played  into  the  hanils  of  Balma- 
ceda. They  sa.v  that  Mr,  Pat  Egan  waa  friend  and 
ally  of  tlie  Dictator ;  that  the  American  war-ships 
acted  as  his  Naval  Intelligence  Department ;  and  that 
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the  Americana  allowed  Balmaceds  to  procure  any 
quantity  of  warlike  stores  in  their  porta,  while  they 
hunt«d  down  the  Itata,  which  was  accused  of  con- 
veying contraband  of  war  to  hie  opponents.  This 
being  their  belief,  the  mob  of  Valparaiso  handled 
somewhat  roughly  some  of  the  crew  of  the  Ameri' 
can  war-ship  Baltimore.  Out  of  this  arose  a  fierce 
war  of  recrimination  that  threatened  at  one  time  to 
develop  into  a  war  of  shot  and  shell.  The  Chilians 
regard  Mr.  Blaine  as  the  Northerners  in  1&A8  re- 
mrded  Lord  Palmeraton,  and  for  much  the  same 
reason.  But  the  Chilians  have  what  the  Northern, 
era  had  not — an  overwhelming  preponderance  of 
naval  force.  If  the  Americans  were  to  threaten 
war,  the  Chilian  iieet  could  sweep  the  American 
Hag  o9  the  Pacific  long  before  the  Americans  could 
procure  or  despatch  Rghting-shipa  that  could  take 
tlie  sea  against  the  Hita»car  and  the  Esrueraida, 
and  the  Almirante  class  of  torpedo  cruisers.  If  the 
Americans  mean  business  on  the  large  scale,  they 
must  double  their  fleet,  and  even  then  they  will  do 
well  to  arrange  for  a  Arm  fighting  alliance  with 
John  Bull.  Such  an  alliance  in  South  American 
waters  would  be  a  guarantee  of  peace  and  the 
pledge  of  better  things  to  come." 

Wi  UuEt  ^^  'east  the  candid  advice  to  double  our 
Ooatit  tin  fleet  without  needless  delay  is  excellent : 
""'■  and  it  comes  from  a  friend  whose  judg- 
ment is  not  merely  casual  and  off-hand.  Mr.  Stead 
has  made  himself  an  authority  in  naval  matters,  and 
his  powerful  articlea  some  years  ago,  entitled 
"Truth  About  the  Navy,"  are  universally  admitted 
to  have  given  the  chief  impetus  to  that  marvellous 
rehabilitation  of  the  British  war  fleet  that  has  been 
in  progress  during  the  past  decade.  What  we  have 
accomplished  and  have  yet  under  way  is  a  very  ad. 
mirabl«  beginning ;  but  the  new  American  navy 
must  not  be  allowed  to  stop  after  liaving  achieved 


whole  south  of  Ireland  were  choked  with  men  who 
had  suffered  injui?  in  the  collision  of  rival  mobs. 
In  the  thick  of  the  skirmishing  were  the  eloquent 
leaders  of  the  two  wings  of  Irish  Nationalism  ;  and 
the  men  who  had  worked  side  by  side  for  years  in 
the  cause  of  Home  Rule  made  a  sorry  spectacle  of 
themselves  in  the  eyes  of  a  shocked  and  disgust<\i 
world  by  quarrelling  like  a  lot  of  drunken  pirat«H. 
Mr.  Tim  Healy  was  perhaps  the  hardest  worked  and 
most  belabored  of  all  the  participants.  The  outcome 
ought  to  satisfy  the  fierce  remnant  of  the  Pamellites 
par  excellence,  and  induce  them  to  give  up  frankly. 
Our  American  readers  can  but  appreciate  Mr.  Stead's 
review  of  the  Irish  and  British  political  situation, 
written  early  in  November.     It  is  as  fotlows : 

"We  arrange  our  scenes  and  plan  our  campaigns, 
and  talk  and  write  as  if  we  could  count  upon  to- 
morrow. But  in  the  night  the  sceQe-shift«r  whom 
men  call  Death  intervenes,  and  when  we  rise  in  the 
morning  everything  is  changed.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  scene -shifting  last  month.    That  silent 


Brazil,  two  years  ago.  sloughed  off  the 
5JS^"^     monarchical  regime  too  easily  and  blood- 

lessly  to  have  attained  a  condition  of 
permanent  stability.  Her  troubles  are  now  begin- 
ning. President  Fonseca  has  dismissed  the  congress, 
assumed  dictatorial  power,  entered  upon  civil  war 
with  one  of  the  powerful  provinces  which  is  alt<:r* 
nately  said,  in  the  meagre  reports,  to  be  more 
republican  and  more  anti- republican  than  this  mill. 
tary  leader  who  has  thus  far  held  the  reins.  At  all 
events,  there  is  no  real  prospect  of  a  restoration  of 
the  empire  or  of  a  return  of  the  scholarly  and  gen- 
tlemanly Dom  Pedro ;  and  whatever  prolongation  of 
civil  strife  may  be  Brazil's  imhappy  lot,  the  out- 
come will  be   but    the    firmer    grounding    of    the 

Unitti     Theoverwhelming  defeat  of  Mr.  Redmond 

KinadBm    at  Cork,  in  the  campaign  to  fill  the  va. 

"'     cancy  caused  by  Mr.  ParneU's  death,  was 

not  accomplished  without  the  most  extraordinary 

amount  of  shillelah  warfare.    Tlie  hospitals  of  the 


Invisible  behind  the  curtain  has  transformed  every- 
thing. He  has  made  a  Scotchman  leader  of  the 
Hou»e  of  Commons,  and  he  has  almost  at  the  same 
oved  from  the  stage  the  foremost  Irish- 
generation.     The  death  of  Mr.  Famell 
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has  been  one  of  the  most  startling  incidents  in  the 
Irish  drainii — a  drama  which  ia  never  wanting  in 
episodes  that  wring  the  hearts  of  natione.  We  in 
the  larger  island  are  sluggish  and  coid  compared 
with  our  Celtic  brethren.  But  even  Englishmen 
and  Scotchmen  felt  a  thrill  of  awe  and  of  son'ow 
when  they  heard  of  Pamell's  death.  If  only  he  had 
died  twelve  months  earlier,  how  different  everything 
would  have  been  1     But  it  was  otherwise  decreed. 


must  persuade  themselTes  that  he  has  been  killed. 
Ab  the  great  multitude  of  sorrowing  men  and 
women  tramped  sullenly  through  the  mud  and  rain 
to  the  cemetery  where  they  were  to  lay  him  t«  reet. 
men  distributed  everywhere  bills  headed,  'Murdered 
to  Satisfy  Englishmen. ' 

'  Wall,  wail  ye  for  the  mighty  one  ; 

Wail,  wail  ye  for  Uie  dead, 
Quench  the  heart  aud  hold  the  breath. 

With  ashes  strew  the  head. 
How  tenderly  we  loved  him,  how  deeply  we  deplore  t 
Holy  Saviour !  but  to  think  we  shall  never  see  him  more. ' 
And  wild  and  reckless  though  the  assertion  may 
seem  to  us,  it  has  been  hugged  to  the  heart  as  if  it 
were  Oospel  truth  by  the  imaginative  race  to  whom 
he  was  in  so  many  respects  so  strange  a  contrast. 

ntCmothn"'^^'^  ^    probably  not   half  a  dozen 

In        Englishmen    who  realize  the  storm   of 

""*""■      passion  and   of  anguish  that  swept  over 

Dublin  when  the  death  of  Mr.  iWnell  was  announced. 


THB  LAST  POBTKAIT  OF  MR.  PABNELL. 

TMaOtalli  "'*'■  P»"'«ll  ^'^  ™  October  6,  at 
of  Brighton,  of  acute  rheumatism  and  coU' 
Mr.  Parntii.  ggg(;i(,Q_  resulting  from  a  cold  caught 
while  prosecuting  his  political  campaign  in  Ireland. 
He  spoke  at  Creggs  on  Sunday,  September  27.  and 
came  home  chilled,  to  what  speedily  proved  to  be 
his  deathbed.  The  suddenness  with  which  he  was 
cut  oS  at  first  suggested  suicide,  and  afterward 
murder,  but  it  was  soon  recognized  that  neither  sur- 
mise hod  any  foundation  in  fact  He  died  from 
natural  causes,  as  much  as  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  or  Sir 
John  Pope  Hennessey,  or  the  King  of  Wurteniburg, 
or  any  of  the  crowd  of  notables  who  last  niontli  were 
summoned  hence.  But  to  the  impassioned  clansmen 
who  learned  with  the  frenzy  of  despair  that  tlieir 
chieftain  had  fallen  there  seemed  something  tmnat- 
ural  about  his  taking  off.  It  is  not  enough  to  say 
that  he  has  fallen  in  fair  fight  with  his  face  to  the 
foe.     In  the  stress  and  fury  of  their  passion  they 


Strong  men  wept  like  children,  women  hiwed  out 
curses  in  the  streets,  and  for  days  and  nights  abrood- 
ing  horror  of  bereavement  haunt«d  a  thousand 
homes.  The  Irish  'keen'  over  the  dead;  w«  have 
nothing  like  it  in  our  undemonstrative  land.  And 
when  Pamell  fell,  a  whole  nation  joined  in  tb«  < 
death-dirge  with  an  intensity  to  which  we  as  a 
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nation  are  strangers.  The  blow  was  so  terribly  sud- 
den, the  disaster  so  final  and  irremediable.  In  the 
presence  of  death  detraction  was  mute.  Men  but 
remembered  the  services  of  their  chief,  while  even 
his  lawless  love  added  a  poignancy  to  the  pang  with 
which  they  remembered  the  home  left  doubly  deso- 
late, and  remembered  the  distressed  heart  that  had 
lost  '  its  king  and  its  lord.  * 

'"How  are  the  mighty  fallen  in  the  midst 
^^rSand?^  of  the  battle,   and  the  weapons  of  war 

perished !'  Pamell  was  not  imlike  Saul, 
king  of  Israel,  alike  in  the  greatness  of  his  achieve- 
ments and  in  the  tragedy  of  his  fall.  He  towered 
head  and  shoulders  above  his  colleagues.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  there  were  few  indeed  who  could 
venture  to  compare  with  him  in  the  great  qualities 
which  enable  a  man  to  control  men.  He  had  the 
instinct  of  a  statesman,  the  brain  of  an  engineer, 
and  the  calm,  cold,  but  unerring  judgment  of  a  bom 
leader  of  men.  liis  courage  never  quailed,  his  self- 
possession  never  deserted  him,  his  magnificent  au- 
dacity never  shone  out  more  brilliantly  than  when, 
with  but  a  handful  of  the  rabble  of  his  followers, 
he  maintained  a  hopeless  fight  for  his  own  hand. 
This  is  not  the  moment  to  speak  of  his  faults  and 
failings,  or  even  to  state  how  fully  it  became  im- 
possible for  him  to  continue  as  leader  of  the  Irish 
race.  That  chapter  is  closed,  and  over  the  grave  in 
Olasnevin  we,  at  least,  have  no  desire  to  recall  any- 
thing but  his  services  to  the  cause  of  Ireland.  'For 
know  ye  not  that  there  is  a  punce  and  a  great  man 
fallen  this  day  in  Israel?' 

Parneiutts  "  ^*  ^*®  impossible  that  the  great  emotion 
•  Minua  that  swept  over  the  Irish  heart  on  the 
""'''*"'  news  of  his  death  would  pass  without  for 
the  moment  intensifying  the  unhappy  feud  which 
has  rent  the  Irish  party  in  twain.  It  was  only 
natural  that  his  followers  should  feel  as  if  loyalty  to 
their  chief  compelled  them  to  swear  over  his  grave 
eternal  enmity  to  those  whose  opposition  had  short- 
ened his  life.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  in  the  least 
that  the  immediate  result  of  his  death  was  to  in- 
fiame  beyond  all  bounds  of  reason  the  rancorous 
hostility  with  which  the  Pamellites  regarded  the 
majority  of  the  Home -Rule  party.  United  Ireland 
expressed  this  feeling  with  characteristic  vigor  in 
an  article  entitled,  "  No !  " 


u  • 


No,  we  cannot  make  friends  with  you.     We  can- 
not join  hands  over  his  grave  with  the  people  who 
killed  him.     We  cannot,  even  if  for  Ireland  it  were 
good,   smile  to-day  in  the  faces  of  the  men  who 
turned  their  backs  upon  him  when  he  stood  at  bay, 
a  hundred  thousand  Saxons  howling  for  his  life. 
**  NO !"    That  is  our  reply,  then.     We  cannot,  must 
not,  will  not ;  no,  by  Heaven,  vnll  not !    No,  not  if 
England  bent  her  knee  to  us,  struck  her  fiag  to  us, 
licked  the  dust  in  presence  of  our  assembled  people. 
Reconciliation !    Perhaps  we  shall  have  that  when 
they  who  have  plunged  our  land  into  mourning, 
who  have  brought  infamy  upon  the  Irish  name,  who 
have  faltered  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and  paltered  with 
the  nation's  honor,  shall  have  repented  them  and 


atoned — if  atonement  they  can  make — for  the  hide- 
ous crime  that  reddens  their  hands.  * 

**  All  this,  of  course,  is  but  the  last  note  of  the  wail 
over  the  bier  of  the  fallen  chief.  It  is  very  natural, 
very  magnificent,  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  not  politics, 
it  is  not  business.  And  as  there  is  no  keener  or 
shrewder  politician  in  all  the  world  than  the  Irish- 
man, we  need  not  expect  to  see  that  note  kept  up. 
Pamellism  died  with  Mr.  Pamell,  and  the  phantasm 
that  wails  above  his  grave  is  as  unsubstantial  as  the 
wraith  of  the  departed. 

''The  immediate  result  of  the  attempt  to 
^*t /'^A*   prolong  a  schism  which  will  inevitably 

close  of  itself  with  the  lapse  of  time,  has 
been  the  fierce  fight  between  Mr.  Redmond  and  Mr. 
Flavin  for  the  seat  vacated  by  Mr.  Pamell 's  death 
at  Cork.  The  spectacle  of  rival  Home  Rule  mobs 
breaking  each  other's  heads,  while  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  keep  the  ring,  is  not  edifying.  The 
sacrifice,  however,  must  be  paid  to  the  manes  of 
the  'murdered  chief.*  Of  course  no  one  knows 
better  than  Mr.  Redmond  and  Mr.  Harrington  that 
a  prolongation  of  the  feud  means  'Gk)od-by  to 
Home  Rule.*  The  Irish  landlords  sorrowed  more 
sincerely  over  the  death  of  Mr.  Pamell  than  even 
the  Pamellites  themselves.  For  they  recognized  in 
him  the  great  barrier  to  the  reunion  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists.  With  his  death  their  last  hope  per- 
•  ished.  It  will  hardly  be  revived  by  the  sweeping 
results  of  the  contest  in  Cork.  The  Irish  are  as 
emotional  as  women,  but  they  are  as  shrewd  as  Mr. 
Schnadhorst.  After  they  have  relieved  their  feel- 
ings they  will  soon  fall  into  line.  The  dissidents 
have  no  longer  anything  to  fight  for,  and  their  de- 
votion to  a  lost  and  leaderless  cause  will  not  survive 
many  by-elections. 

"  In  this  country  we  have  lost  not  a  leader, 
MtSl^Tr'  but  a  figure-head.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  was 
an  honest,  sensible,  respectable  man  of 
business.  He  had  not  a  spark  of  genius,  but  he  did 
his  duty  according  to  his  lights,  and  he  died  in  har- 
ness amid  the  universal  respect  of  friends  and  foes. 
The  political  significance  of  his  demise  consists  solely 
in  the  fact  that  it  has  opened  the  way  for  Mr.  Balfour's 
accession  to  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Mr.  Goschen  eagerly  waived  the  claims 
which  Mr.  Balfour  alone  was  anxious  to  recognize. 
Sir  Michael  Hicks- Beach  was  equally  ready  to  bow 
to  the  universal  desire  of  his  party,  and  thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  Mr.  Arthiur  Balfour,  who,  when 
the  Ministry  was  formed,  was  denied  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet,  has  been  installed,  when  only  forty -three, 
as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Sir  E.  Clarke 
declares  that  the  appointment  is  worth  twenty-five 
seats  to  the  party.  That  may  be  an  exaggeration, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  appointment  has 
inspirited  the  Ministerialists.  The  only  feeling  on  the 
other  side  is  one  of  regret  that  they  have  no  one  in 
reserve  to  succeed  Mr.  Gladstone  who  is  fit  to  hold  a 
candle  to  Mr.  Balfour. 
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"The  Liberals  held  a 


Htwcastu.  j^  Gladstone  delivered  speeclies  which 
left  matters  very  much  where  they  were.  The  chief 
landmark  of  the  Newcastle  conference  was  tlie  formal 
odoptiim  of  the  principle  of  the  payment  of  members 
as  u  plank  in  the  Liberal  platform.  The  geneHis  of  thia 
new  departure  is  very  simple.  Long  ago,  when  Mr, 
Morley  wae  at  the  PftU  Matt,  he  mentioned  the  sub' 
ject  to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  gentleman  inconti- 
nently proctainied  it  aloud  on  the  housetops  as  a 
necessary  article  of  the  Radical  creed,  to  the  no  lit' 
tie  consternation  of  his  political  mentor  and  his 
Ministerial  colleagues.  After  that  for  some  time 
nothing  was  heard  of  the  new  plank,  which  never 
found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  Liberal  leaders  until 
the  near  approach  of  the  general  election  and  the 
demands  of  the  Labor  party  compelled  them  to  face 
the  subject.  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  nevt-r 
loses  a.  chance  of  helping  along  tlie  Americaniza- 
tion of  our  institutions,  pressed  for  its  adoption, 
and  Mr.  Schnadhorst,  confronted  by  the  difficulty  of 
finding  candidates,  consented.  So  it  c^me  to  pass 
that  at  Newcastle  the  principle  was  duly  inscribed 
in  the  Liberal  program.  The  principle,  of  course, 
is  indisputably  sound.  Until  members  are  paid,  the 
range  of  choice  of  membeis  is  of  necessity  confined 
to  the  small  minority  who  can  command  an  Income 
of  £.'ilH)  a  year.  When  membeis  are  paid,  any 
capable  citizen  becomes  eligible  for  a  seat  in  the 
Legislature. 

j^       "The  Newcastle  program,    upon   which 

Htwuuti*   we  may  expect  the  general  election  to  be 

''"^'™-     fought,  consists  of  the  following  articles: 

One  man.  one  vote ; 

Home  Rule  for  Ireland ; 

A  thorot^h  reform  of  the  Land  I^ws : 

The  direct  popular  veto  on  tlie  liquor  traffic ; 

The  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the 
Established  Church  in  Scotland  ; 

The  equalization  of  the  death  duties  upon  real 
and  personal  property ; 

Tlie  just  diTision  of  rates  between  owner  and 
ixrcupier ; 

Tlie  taxation  of  mining  royalties; 

A  'free  breakfast- table ;' 

Tlie  extension  of  the  Factory  Acts ;  and 

Tlie  'mending  or  ending'  of  the  House  of  Lords. 


Tlie  order  of  these  reforms  is  left  open,  but  it  is  un- 
derstood that  Home  Rule  is  to  have  precedence  of 
I'verj'thing  but '  One  man.  one  vote. ' 

„,  "It  is  the  boast  of  the  Liberal  party  that 
eiaiiatont'i  they  go  for  measures  and  not  men ;  but 
Succuior.  ^]jgy  ^^,(,^,1J  have  a  better  chance  of  carry- 
ing their  measures  if  they  had  better  men  to  back 
them.  The  question  that  is  perturbing  the  Liberal 
ranks  is  not  whether  this,  tJiat,  or  the  other  meaa- 
ure  shall  be  placed  first  on  the  card,  but  whether 
Mr.  Gladstone  will  be  able  to  undertake  the  premier, 
ship;  and  if  not.  whether  Lord  Rosebery,  Lord 
Spencer,  or  Sir  William  Harcourt  shall  form  the 
next  cabinet     Whoever  is  ultimately  sent  for  by 


Her  Majesty  will  have  no  easy  task ;  nor  is  the  next 
general  election  likely  to  be  final.  On  both  sides 
it  is  pretty  generally  admitted  that  the  Liberals 
will  be  returned  with  a  tolerably  large  majority, 
counting  the  Irish  Nationalists  as  supporters  of 
a  Home-Rule  adminiatiation,  Mr.  Gladstone  wilt 
then,  it  is  assumed,  send  up  his  One- Man 'One- Vote 
bill  to  the  Lords,  who  will  incontinently  reject  it, 
on  the  ground  that  no  new  reform  bill  can  be  enter, 
tained  that  does  not  deal  <1)  with  female  suffrage ; 
(S)  with  the  over -representation  of  Ireland.  Then  the 
Liberals  will  bring  in  the  Home-Rule  bill,  which 
after  many  fierce  fights  in  the  Commons  will  be 
sent  up  to  the  Lords,  by  whom  it  will  be  rejected. 
The  Liberals,  it  is  assumed,  will  then  go  to  the 
country  with  a  cry  against  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
the  great  question  is,  Wliat  will  be  the  result  of 
the  general  election  of  1893T 


Under.Sn.-rMary  for  Foreign  Affairg. 

"The  by-elections  of  October  leave  us  in 
£(*cWwM.    "•*  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  the  general 

election  of  1692.  There  have  been  three 
conteeted  elections — two  in  England,  ona  in  Scot' 
land.  All  three  show  the  same  result.  Three  Con- 
servatives have  been  replaced  by  three  Conserva- 
tives, but  Lhe  polls  show  that  the  balance  of  power 
in  constituencies  approximates  much  more  closely 
to  the  figures  of  1883  than  to  those  of  1886.  Neither 
in  Buteshire  nor  in  the  Strand  did  the  Liberals 
quite  regain  the  position  they  held  in  1885.  but  in 
North  East  Manchester  they  pulled  down  the  adverse 
majority  from  1.448  to  150.  Sir  Jamea  Fergusson, 
the  new  Postmastor  General,  polled  4.058  votes,  as 
against  4,841  given  him  in  1885,  while  the  Liberal 
poll  had  risen  from  3.898  to  8.908.  We  may  there- 
fore continue  to  calculate  that  at  the  coming  gen- 
eral election  tlie  bahtnce  of  parties  in  the  House 
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■n-ill  not  fall  far  short  of  the  flpires  of  1885.  when 
the  Liberal  majority,  plus  the  Home  Rulers,  was  IflO. 

"Of  course  the  unforeeeen  maj  happen. 
a^d^m-  **•"■  GladBtooe  may  not  be  able  to  lend 

the  Liberals  the  magic  of  bis  name.  The 
baleful  Bhadow  of  Sir  W.  Harcourt  may  blight  the 
hopes  of  the  Home  Rulers,'  or  a  situation  uiay  rise 
on  the  Contiaent  which  would  render  it  impossible 
for  any  patriot  to  give  a  vote  which  would  weaken 
Lord  Salisbury.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  difflculties 
may  arise.  We  have  indeed  been  somewhat  dis* 
a^sreeably  reminded  of  them  in  October.  The  Lib- 
eral leaders  have  deemed  it  consistent  with  tlieir 
duty  to  intimate  pretty  plainly  that,  if  they  could, 
tliey  would  acuttle  out  of  Egypt  at  the  earliest  poe- 
sible  moment  aft«r  they  established  themselves  in 
Downing  Street.  The  French,  of  course,  have  taken 
due  note  of  these  speeches.  It  is  not  probable  that 
the  Liberals  will  evacuate  Egypt.  But  their 
speeches  will  raise  the  Egyptian  question  the  mo- 
ment they  .enter  office,  and  the  ingenuity  by  which 
recent  uttetaaces  will  be  explained  away  wiU  not 
t«nd  to  facilitate  the  despatch  of  John  Bull's  busi- 
ness abroad.  Of  course  there  is  no  question  about 
our  anxiety  to  get  out  of  Egypt.  But  we  cannot  he 
more  anxious  to  get  out  tlian  we  were  not  to  go  in. 
Nevertheless,  Mr,  Oladstone  himself  planted  us 
there,  and  it  is  a  tolerably  safe  prediction  that  we 
shall  not  come  out  until  at  least  one  competent  and 
responsible  observer  on  the  spot  is  prepared  to  de- 
clare that  the  immediate  result  of  our  evacuation 
would  not  be  to  redeliver  Egypt  to  anarchy  and 
bloodahed.  The  more  or  less  ill-advised  speeches  of 
Liberal  leaders  sighing  aft«r  the  evacuation  of  Egypt 
have  had  their  natural  effect  in  France.  M.  Ribot, 
tlie  Foreign  Minister,  being  interpellated  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  foreign  policy,  replied  by  a  declaration 
that  the  position  of  France  in  Egypt  was  making 
progress.  The  Ministry  defended,  and  intended  to 
defend,  'our  rights,  our  position,  and  our  time-hon- 
ored influence  in  Egypt.'" 

The  French  pilgrims  who  flocked  to  Rome 
tht™(mS-  '"  ^"'^'*  "1'"**'^'  have  spoiled  every- 
thing by  a  trivial  outbreak  of  over-Eeal. 
M.  Harmel  for  some  years  past  has  brought  ever- 
increasing  crowds  of  French  pilgrims  to  the  tombs 
of  the  apostles.  This  year  this  spiritual  Cook  was 
C'onvoying  20.000  French  workmen  to  pay  homage 
at  the  Vatican,  when  one  of  their  number  wrote 
Vive  le  Pape  in  the  visitors'  book  at  the  tomb  of 
Victor  Emmanuel  in  the  Pantheon.  The  unlucky 
inscription  excited  the  fury  of  the  Republican  and 
anti-Cierical  faction,  which  made  a  violent  demon- 
stration in  the  streets.  Tliere  was  a  general  hub- 
bub, great  processions,  violent  speeches,  and  so 
much  bubbling  over  of  the  popular  caldron  that 
the  French  pilgrims  were  advised  to  remain  indoors 
and  vanish  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  French 
Government,  in  oitler  to  allay  Italian  excitement, 
sent  a  circular  to  the  bishops,  inviting  them  to  re- 


frain from  participating  in  these  pilgrimages.  Tlie 
Archbishop  of  Aix  wrote  a  very  plain-spoken,  not 
to  say  intemperate,  reply,  declaring  timt  if  the  pil- 
grimages, which  are  now  suspended,  were  to  begin 
again,  he  would  take  what  measures  lie  chose  in  the 
interest  of  his  diocese.  As  if  this  were  not  enough, 
he  told  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship  that  his  let- 
ter was  "a  melancholy  and  odious  misconstruction." 
and  that  "  hatred  and  persecution  were  always  dis- 
cernible in  his  acts."  Thereupon  a  prosecution  of 
the  Archbishop  was  begun.  Tlie  Crusades  began  in 
pilgrimages ;  and  the  French  pilgrims  might  easily 
bring  on  a  general  war.  If  the  republic  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  Clericals — even  such  Clericals  as 
Cardiaals  Lavigerie  and  Manning — the  fracas  in  the 
Pantheon  might  have  drenched  Europe  in  blood. 

FraiKt     From  tlie  domestic  point  of  view,  there 

onfl        ia  nothing  especially  startling  to  recoril 

""'"■      concerning   France.      Attacks    upon   the 

ministry  have  only  result;^   in   making   it  evident 

that  the  most  firmly-based  cabinet  republiciui  France 


Foreinn  Mlniau^r  of  Russia. 

has  ever  seen  is  destined  to  stand  for  at  least  some 
little  time  longer.  The  death  of  General  Boulanget 
on  the  grave  of  Madame  Bonnemain,  the  Cleopatra 
(or  whom  this  bourgeois  Antony  sacrificed  both  his 
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ambition  and  his  career,  )ias  left  France  witli  one 
pretender  the  leas.  Her  niilitary  manueuvred  this 
autumn  have  beon  on  an  unprecedented  scale,  and 
the  Frencli  arm;  ia  now  regarded  a«  tlie  first  in 
Europe,  The  temptation  to  use  it  would  probably 
be  overwhelming  were  their  only  ally  less  cautious. 
prudent,  and  resolute  tor  peace  than  Alexander  III. 
Tlie  Russian  loan  of  $100,000,000  has  been  covered 
seven  times  over,  chiefly  in  France.  The  whole  of 
thiswill  be  needed  in  the  famine  districts,  although 
it  is  probable  one-half  of  it  will  go  elsewhere.  Rus- 
sian men-of-war  have  been  entertained  at  Brest,  and 
the  French  are  atill  fooling  themselves  with  the  de- 
lusion that  Russia  means  war.     Now  what  the  Czar 


v/ 


Iht  Crar'i  "^^^  Czar  has  returned  to  Russia  without 
fortign  tarr.ving  to  say  good-day  to  the  Kaiser. 
■  He  crossed  German  territory,  landing  at 
Dantzic  from  his  steamer,  and  finished  his  jonmey 
by  rail,  llie  young  Kaiser  seems  to  have  got  on 
Alexander's  nerves.  He  will  be  friends  if  possible 
with  Germany,  but  he  does  not  hanker  after  that  ■ 
young  man  at  Berlin.  The  cliief  diplomatic  event 
of  recent  weeks  has  been  the  meeting  between  M. 
de  Giers  and  the  King  of  Italy  at  Monza.  Tlie  Rus- 
sian Foreign  Minister,  who  is  one  of  the  most  ami- 
able and  wellmeaning  ef  secretaries,  took  occasion, 
when  visiting  Italy  for  his  health,  to  have  a  little 
conversation  with  King  Humbert.  The  gist  of  his 
conversation  was  eminently  reassuring.  "Russia," 
said  M,  de  Giers.  "is  full  of  good  will  to  Italy." 
"What,  then,  about  this  new  entente  with  France!" 
"Oh,"  replied  M.  de  Giers.  "Russia  took  France  by 
the  hand  only  with  the  object  of  securing  European 
peace,  for  France  isolated  was  uneasy  and  a  source 
of  anxiet.v.  Freed  from  these  anxieties,  she  now 
ceases  to  be  an  element  of  uneasiness  for  other  coun- 
tries. "  Let  U9  hope  that  the  Czar  is  not  out  in  his 
calculations.  It  is  a  delicate  operation  to  go  far 
enough  to  restore  French  self-respect  without  going 
so  far  as  to  inspire  her  with  a  conviction  that  her 
self-respect  deniands  a  declaration  of  war.  When 
in  the  middle  of  November  the  French  learned  that 
Minister  De  Giers  was  to  visit  Paris  on  his  way 
back  to  Ru.-»ift  and  was  to  call  Ufxin  President 
Carnot  and  M.  de  Freycinet.  they  were  as  e.icited 
and  exultant  as  when  the  Czar  received  Admiral 
Gervaia  at  Cronstadt.  But  it  remains  true  that 
these  civilities  need  not  be  construed  as  endangering 
European  peace, 

itatsia  ana  '^'^  famine  in  Russia  would  haunt  Euro|)e 

Internal      like  a  nightmare  if  it  were  ivaliziil  even 
Tn-Mt.    ^^  j,,p  gjt^nt  of  t^„   pp^  P,,n(      ^  MnK\s 

special  correspondent  liki^  McGnhan  or  Forliex  could 
make  the  whole  world  shudder :  but  hitherto  the 
man  with  the  pen  has  not  apjieared.  The  Jews,  be- 
thinking tliemselves  of  the  wisdom  of  keeping  their 
grievances  before  the  world,  have  desjatcliiMl  Mr. 
Hall  Caine.  the  well-known  English  novelist,  to 
Southern  Russia,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  up  IikuI 


Bpeclsl  Con 


.o  th«  ] 


D  Jews. 


color  for  a  romance  which  they  hope  will  be  the 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  of  the  Russian -Jewish  contro- 
versy. Mr.  Hall  Caiue  is  a  vig<irous  and  sympa- 
thetic writer  ;  but  whether  the  tJii-uttting  of  a  mas- 
culine Mrs.  BeecherStowe  into  the  arms  of  a  milliou 
Legi-ees  is  calculated  to  lead  to  good  results  is  open 
totjUestion.  The  recent  riot  at  Tchemigoff,  in  which, 
many  have  lost  their  lives,  is  not  encouraging. 

Tliere  is  a  littleunrest  visible  in  the  heart 
Celfrai  A^a.  **^  Centra]  Asia.  The  champagne  of  Cron- 
stadt is  making  itself  felt  on  tlie  furthest 
border  of  Russian  Turkestan,  Russia  is  moving — 
how  no  one  knows— in  the  Pamirs,  the  loftj-  table- 
land that  lies  behind  the  Himalayas,  where  Russia, 
Cliiua.  and  Afghanistan  meet.  There  are  several 
Pamirs  one  of  them  lies  in  Afghan  Badakshan,  an- 
other adjoins  Cashmere.  With  these  it  is  hoped 
tliat  Russia  will  not  nieddle:  elsewhere  she  can  do 
as  she  pleases  BO  far  as  EnglamI  is  concerned.  Trade 
is  springing  up  between  Russia  and  Afghanistan,  a 
fact  which  will  ultimately  have  political  conse- 
quences. With  China.  Russia's  relations  seem  less 
amicable,  and  it  is  possible  the  movement  in  the 
Pamir  country  is  directed  more  against  the  Manchu 
Empire  than  against  the  Afghans.  The  Chinese, 
biiw'Vfv.  HI"  M.nv  sliowing  a  better  disposition  to 
f'>"'l  <ii>li(^tions;  and  it  is  hoped  the 
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danger  in  the  Trpaty  porta  will  pass.  If  Russia 
cluwe  to  support  tlie  fanAtical  party,  she  might  make 
no  end  of  trouble  in  Cliioa,  whore  it  seems  alninut 
as  difHcult  to  euppreas  an  insurrection  03  it  is  in 
Arabia,  where,  tlie  latest  news  announoes.  so  far 
from  the  insurgents  being  disposed  of.  the  Turkisli 
commander  insists  upon  4n.OI>0  troops,  in  order  to 
restore  the  Butliority  of  the  Sultan. 


feelings.  It  is  undeistood  that  the  new  Ministt; 
will  neither  tippone  Federation  nor  adopt  a  Lalior 
program,  Everj'tliing  points  to  an  early  dissolu- 
tion, when  tlie  parties  will  have  time  to  consider 
whether  they  should  coalesce  or  reconstitute  tbcm- 
selves  on  a  new  basis. 

Tlie  success  which  attended  Sir  W.  Har- 
/it  3/"'ca.  c""^'*  '■^t*  u|)on  tlie  Ministerial  proposal 
to  guarantee  a  railway  through  British 
East  African  territory  has  brought  England  within 
measurable  range  of  the  loss  of  Uganda.  Tliat  dis- 
aster has  been  temiKirarily  averted  by  the  splendid 
liberality  of  the  public,  which  raised  from  £30.«00 
to  £40,000  in  a  few  days  in  order  to  enable  the  East 
African  Company  to  carry  on  its  beneficent  opera- 
tions in  the  British  sphere  of  influence.  Etnin 
Pasha  has  startled  hie  Uerman  employers  by  sud- 
denly starting  off  upon  his  own  account  and  fiUi- 
buHtering  across  the  frontier  into  regions  set  apart 
for  tlie  British  crown.  The  conduct  of  the  German 
government  has  been  most  correct,  Emin  has  been 
repudiated,  and  at  last  the  Oemians  liave  come  to 
understand  Mr.  Stanley's  point  of  view  about  Emin, 
Further  soutli.  Blantyre  is  flourishing.  Still  further 
south,  Mr.  Rhodes  has  arrived  in  Mashonaland.  and 
has  been  personally  inspecting  the  land  of  Ophir. 
He  will  return  overland,  1,600  miles,  to  the  Cape. 
Lord  Randolph,  whose  expedition  nortliward  has 
hitlierto  been  the  dullest  of  failures,  contrived  last 
month  to  write  an  interesting  letter.  He  and  his 
companion  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with 
several  lions,  and  the  incident  contrived  for  a 
moment  to  impart  a  little  interest  even  to  the 
Qrajihic  special  correspondence. 

Woman'K    "^^  TootB  detailed  informatitm   concern' 


Prime  UlnlBter  nl 


h  Walo. 


Sir  Henry  Parkes  has  fallen,  and  Mr.Dihbs 
Si°Hi°ry  is  now  Prime  Minister  of  New  South 
Pariits.  -Wales.  The  general  election  left  Sir 
Henry  with  a  following  of  48  in  a  House  of  141. 
Tlie  Labor  party,  31  strong,  occupied  an  indepen- 
dent position,  while  Mr,  Dibbs  counted  upon  a  reg- 
ular following  of  58.     For  a  time  Sir  Henry  wi 


able  to  carry  » 


.  but: 


1  0<-tol*r  he  was  defeated  by 


t  tem|)orary  coalition  of  Labor  members  and  the 
OpiNwition.  Sir  Henry  opiKised  the  projiosal  to 
limit  by  law  the  ctial  minera'  day  to  eight  hours. 
In  a  division  on  Octol>er  18.  Sir  Henrj-  was  de- 
feateil  by  49  voles  to  41.  A  week  later  Mr.  Dibbs 
and  his  colleagues  t<H>k  the  oath  of  office  with  a 
Pn)tectioni8t  progrant.  As  New  South  Wales  has 
hitherto  been  a  Free-Trade  colony,  the  advent  of  a 
Protectionist  Ministry  is  regarded  with  verj-  mixed 


In  both  colonies  the  reverse  was  not  sweeping.  In 
New  Zealand  the  adrerae  majority  was  only  two  in 
tlie  upper  chamber ;  in  Victoria  there  was  actually 
a  majority  for  tlie  change,  but  as  it  was  not  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  chamber  it  was  insufficient.  It 
may  be  noted  as  a  sign  of  the  times  tliat  Mr.  Bal- 
four stated  this  month,  as  a  reason  why  the  One- 
Man-One-Vote  Reform  bill  cannot  pass,  that  no 
reform  bill  can  be  considered  which  does  not  deal 
witJi  woman's  suffrage.  Note  also  that  at  the  So- 
cialist congress  held  in  Uermany  last  month,  the 
program  was  amended  so  as  to  moke  it  include 
universal  womanhood  suffrage.  The  Uerman  poli- 
tician is  not  usually  accused  of  sentiment.  There, 
if  anywhere,  citizenship  is  based  on  the  bearing  of 
anns.  Yet  even  in  Uermany  the  claim  of  women 
to  the  franchise  is  gaining  recognition. 

Lord  Salisbury  has  made  a  notable  deolaratitm 
which  practically  commits  the  Conservative  party  to 
woman's  suflfrage.  Hesaid  that  whenever  the  ques- 
tion of  the  franchise  is  brought  up  the  question  of 
relaxing  the  restraints  which  are  now  imposed  on  the 
voting  of  women  will  have  to  lie  reconsidered.    It 
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seems  not  improbable  tliat  the 
party  wliioh  abolished  Catholic 
disabilities,  repealtHj  thecom  laws, 
established  household  sufTrage.and 
introduced  free  education  will  yet 
crown  the  edifice  of  their  achieve- 
ments by  repealing  the  disabilities 
which  are  imposed  upon  women 
because  of  their  seic.  The  Liberal 
leaders  are  hopelessly  at  seai  u|)on 
this  question.  The  Liberal  rank 
and  file,  however.claimingtohave 
a  firmer  grasp  of  tlie  fundamental 
principles  of  the  democratic  creed, 
hold  that  the  only  sound,  logical 
prinoiple — that  of  repealing  all 
legal  disabilities,  whether  inflicted 
as  penalties  upon  differeui-es  of 
sex  or  differences  of  sect — which 
was  affirmed  at  the  public  confer- 
ence in  tlie  City  Temple  is  des- 
tined to  universal  acceptation. 
This  conference  said,  in  effect : 
"Capacity  should  liave  no  artificial 
barriers  imposed  to  prevent  its 
utilization  by  the  State.  Let  gov- 
ernment l>e  in  the  hands  of  the 
capable — that  is  the  only  formula, 
and  it  is  as  much  a  mistake  to 
rule  out  capable  women  as  it  is  to 
rule-  out  capable  Quakers,  capable 
plebeians,  or  capable  men  with 
red  hair."  In  America  the  suf- 
frage movement  seems  to  be  mak- 
ing no  perceptible  advances. 

Tin  Poet  of   "^^    recent    death    of 
Htm  Cnufdntf  Lowellhas  admonished 
'*'       us   that  the  group  of 
distinguished  American   men   of 
letters  whose  names  have  so  long 
been  associated  together  as  house- 
hold words  has  only  two  representatives  remaining. 
Bryant.  Longfellow,  Emersou,  and  Lowell  are  gone. 
Holmes  and  Whittier  remain.     As  their  years  mul- 
tiply, the  affection  in  which  they  are  held  by  the 
American    people    grows    in    warmth    and    depth. 
They  are  read  as  appreciatively  hy  the  younger  gen- 
eration as  tliey  were  by  its  parents  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago.     Mr,  Whittier "»  approaching  birthday— 
he   will   be   eighty-four  years   old   on   the   ITth   of 
Deccml>er— has  by  a   sort   of   spontaneous   impulse 
called  out  advance  words  of  praise  anil  congratula- 
tion from  many  different  sources.    New  and  attrac- 
tive editions  of  favorite  poenis  by  Whittier  and 
Holmes  are  among  the  most  popular  volumes  of  the 
holiday  season.     The  Chrintian  Union  of  November 
21st  well  says  of  Whittier.  tlie  Quaker  poet ;  "  New 
England's  outer  life  finds  a  pictorial  expres.sion  as 
simple  and  as  chaste  in  dress  as  the  sober  drabs  and 
grays  of  his  own  denomination,  in  such  poems  as 
'Snow  Bound'  and  'Maud  Muller;'  New  England's 


rugged  conscience,  in  his  noble  appeals  to  the  moral 
life  of  the  nation  against  human  slaverj' ;  New 
England's  tender  sympathy  and  its  catholic  aspira- 
tions, in  'My  Creed'  and  'The  Eternal  Goodness. '" 

Columbian  because  Some  time  was  requireil  for  tlie 
£jiitWtioii  settlement  of  the  very  difficult  local  ques- 
'^'""'  tion  just  where  and  how  at  Chicago  to 
lay  off  the  grounds  for  the  World's  Fair,  there  were 
outside  critics  who  declared  that  the  exhibition  was 
foredoonie<l  to  ignominious  failure.  And  because, 
after  the  grounds  were  selected,  some  brief  time 
was  allowed  for  the  completion  and  acceptance  of 
architects'  plans,  for  the  purchase  and  asHemblage 
of  materials,  for  the  making  of  contracts  and  the 
beginning  of  actual  construction,  these  same  un- 
happy critics  were  sure  that  no  satisfactory  buildings 
could  possibly  l>e  ready  for  the  opening  in  1893. 
The  accomi>anying  diagram  shows  the  sizeaand  sites 
of  main  buildings,  the  locations  of  State  headquar- 
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CURRENT  HISTORY 

IN  CARICATURE. 


W^; 


"PUCK'S"  DISTINGUISHED  CARTOONIST. 
rERE  all  conUMiiporary  ai-couuts  of  the  last  decade 
1  half  of  American  politica  deHtriiyed,  we 
sfaoulc*.  still  have  in  the  graphic  pa^Ri  of  the  two  New 
York  cartoon  weeklies,  I\irk  and  Jvdur,  a  fairly  com- 
plete history  of  ttiis  period.  In  a  word,  caricature  has 
come  to  be  a  fruitful  source  of  biBtory  in  thU  country. 

The  prolongation  of  the  contentiou  for  the  presideDcy 
"betweien  Eayea  and  Tildeu  kept  the  aubjecC  of  politics 
before  the  nilnds  of  the  American  people  for  a  longer 
period  of  time  tlian  is  luflial  in  connection  with  the 
presidential  contest.  80  it  waa  at  an  opportune  moraent 
■that  in  March,  18TT,  the  first  number  of  the  New  York 
J\ick  in  Engliflh  appeared,  since  its  "to  be  or  not  to  be" 
^waa  dependant  upon  the  public  Interest  in  political  matters. 
It  wan  well-nigh  time  for  Oartield'a  nomination  before 
Puck's  full-page  cartoons  ceased  to  depict  Hayen  glori- 
ously in  some  phase  of  success,  Tilden  disparagingly  in  his 
defeat,  Peter  CcHiper  ludicrously  for  his  hopeleffi  run  on 
the  Greenback  ticket,  and  to  scathe  Dana  for  his  otistiuate 
«ry  of  fraud  against  the  successful  candidate. 

Puck,  however,  did  not  tor  the  most  part  treat  politi- 
cal subject*  with  bltterueas  or  venomous  sarcasm,  Init  tiie 
deeigiiB  were  frequently  mild  in  composition,  consisting  of 
little  more  than  a  group  of  portraits.    These  latter  became  jobeph  kkppucr  o 
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ft  (eature  of  the  iUustratioDB;  public:  ch&ractera  were  not 
OlBtorted  eithi'T  in  face  or  flgfure  to  the  degree  of  carita- 
ture,  so  that  the  large  Ulastrations  were  called  in  the  con- 
tetib  "cartoons."  The  public  acknowledged  the  jUEtness  of 
tlie  appellation,  and  Keppler,  the  cortounifit,  and  Puck's 
cartooDB  were  spoken  of  in  contradistinction  to  Nast,  the 
caricaturist,  and  Naat'i*  caricaturm  in  Harper's  Weekly. 
Tlio  latter,  who  had  easily  held  the  first  rank  among 
American   caricaturists,  found   a   lively  rival  in   Joseph 

Keppler.  iu  coni|iany  with  Adolph  Schwai'zmann,  etarted 
PMcfe  in  1878,  editing  it  the  first  year  in  German.  He 
liad  previously  been  employed  as  a  draughtsman  on 
Frank  Leslif' a  Uluslrated  Keiespaper.  His  work  on  that 
paper  was  original  and  vigorous,  but  transcribed  by  the 
wood-engraver  it  did  not  attract  much  attention.  For 
Park,  Keppler  drew  upon  the  litbograph  stone,  the  main 
cartoons  being  tinted.  It  was  nut  long  before  the  colored 
illustrations  and  the  grace  with  which  they  were  drawn 
attracted  the  American  public,  so  that  Puck  Boon  became 
a  'recognized  factor  in  political  campaignx.  It  is  to  the 
pencil  ot  Keppler  that  the  periodical  owes  its  euccess. 


WHAT  WILL  HE  DO  WITH  ITt 
STABvnra  RirasuK  Pubakt:  "Is  none  ot  that  for 
Father 't  -—From  Punch,  Oct.  10,  19S1. 


THE  NEWCASTLE  EXPEDITION. 
Jobn:  "Be  careful.  Bill ;    You'd  belter  corer  up  thM  llght- 
ttaen'a  lot  &  oT  Socialistic  gas  bereabouta. " 

—From  Ariel,  Oct.  10,  1801. 


THE  SAME  DEAD   DONKEY. 
"AkbIh  be  urgea  on  bU  wild  career.  '—Ha 
From  Uoofuhiae,  London,  Oct.  10,  la 


THE  JACKALS— ARENT   THEY   HTJNGRTl 

II  the  lion  can't  proiide  anything  for  them  Jiut  now. 

From  Hoonihint,  Oct.  17,  1891. 


TRAVELLERS'    TALEa 
Here  you  h»To  the  sTenKe  English  Rlobe-trotter  gUherlst 
materialB  ror  bis  fonhcomliiK  grut  irorlc  oo  Australlk. 

IKD  TBIS  IS  a    UUF  FMOB  TBE  BOOK  WHICH  HE  WBms  ABOITT  Ui: 

"To  BUDi  Up,  Chen.  I  nnd  Chat  the  AuBtralluu  are  Dot  aaly 
nnnrii  hiif  dniakanls.  and.  I  maj  add,  grOTellen."— CidC  D. 
CHuarii  HuRRAT.— From  the  Sydney  BttUelin,  BepL  IS,  IHBl. 


IT  WONT  STAND  THE   CLIMATE. 
BaoTHER  Booth  (to  joUDg  AUBtrali*):    "Then!  what  do  you 
think  of  that,  my  boy!" 

Yoma  Aitictiulia:  "Very  pretty,  but  thin.  B«iiilM.  you 
knoK  I  '  lack  reverence- (a<.-cordlDK  to  my  EhRllah  critics)  and 
don't  womblp  meu,  I'm  all  in  sympathy  "ith  these  good 
vorki  outside  yoader,  hut  less  Bootblsm.  plcane." 

-From  J/ctboumc  i>uncA,  Bept.  IT,  1881. 


HAVINO    HIS   FI-I^JO-AT  EVERYBODY. 
But  why  did  Lord  Randolph  ko  to  South  Africa  to  do  it! 

"From  JfooiuAinc.  London,  Oct,  3,  1801. 


CURRENT  HISTORY  IN  CARICATURE. 


OEBMATJY  TRIUMPHANT. 
"Aj«  you  coDlent  now.  my  Emperorr" 
From  La  Oretot,  Paris,  Sept.  (T,  1601. 


El 


TAKE  CABE  OF  YODB6ELP,  CHINA  1 

Vnth  wh«t  saucf  <lo*«  your  Mandarlnshlp  «l«h  to  b 

From  Ln  Silliovttle,  Paris,  S»pt  «,  19BI, 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


October  16.— Mr.  William  O'Brien,  M.P.,  in  reply  to 
recent  attacks  of  the  Parnellites,  makes  public  a  friendly 
letter  which  he  received  from  Mr.  Parnell  the  day  before 
the  negotiations  of  the  Boulogne  conference  were  broken 
off . . .  .Pope  Leo  XIII.  sends  a  note  to  the  Powers  in  which 
be  insists  that  it  is  impossible  for  both  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Papacy  to  remain  in  Rome The  French 

Government  repudiates  the  claim  of  Morocco  to  the  Touat 

Oagis  in   Central  Africa The  Shoshone  and  Arapahoe 

Indians  of  Wyoming  cede  1,000,000  acres  of  land  to  the 
United  States  Government  at  55  cents  an  acre. 

October  17. — The  Russian  Government  estimates  that 
183,000,000  roubles  will  be  required  to  meet  the  necessities 

of  the  famine-stricken  districts President  Harrison  and 

Secretaries  Foster  and  Noble  address  the  Ecumenical 
Methodist  Council  in  session  at  Washington The  Uru- 
guayan Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  Finance  resign 
. . .  .Retirement  of  General  Mitre  from  the  Presidency  of 

the  Argentine  Republic Announcement  of  a  peerage 

for  Mrs.  Smith,  wife  of  the  late  Rt.  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith. 

October  18. — Right  Hon.  Arthur  James  Balfour  appoint- 
ed First  Lord  of  ttie  Ei^glish  Ti*easury,  to  succeed  the  late 

William     Henry   Smith Switzerland    adopts    a    new 

tariff  and  the  State  bank-note  monopoly General  elec- 
tions in  Chili  for  I^:*e8idential  electors  and  members  of  the 
Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  result  in  a  sweeping  vic- 
tory for  the  Liberals. ..  .President  Harrison  accepts  the 

resignation  of  Governor  Steele,  of  Oklahoma  Territory 

China  demands  an  explanation  from  Russia  for  encroach- 
ments upon  the  Pamir  territory.... Publication  of  the 
text  of  General  Boulanger's  will. 

October  19.— Sir  Henry  Parkes,  Premier  of  New  South 
Wales,  as  a  result  of  the  defeat  of  the  government,  resigns 
his  office ;  Mr.  Dibbs,  leader  of  the  Opposition,  to  form  a 

new  cabinet The  right  of  asylum  in  Chili  recognized 

bv  the  Government  in  a  letter  to  Minister  Egan A 

French  force  in  Algeria  ordered  to  the  oasis  of  Touat  to 
prevent  its  occupation  by  the  Sultan  of  Morocco Com- 
mercial treaty  negotiations  between  Germany  and  Belgium 
suspended  on  account  of  a  disagreemenr  concerning  the 
admission  of  German  agricultural  products  into  Belgium 
free  of  duty. . .  .The  Vienna  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  opened 
by  Emperor  FVancis  Joseph.... The  Supreme  Court  at 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  renders  a  decision  adverse  to  trades-unions 
acting  as  commercial  organizations.... Honors  conferred 
upon  Prof .  Helmholtz  by  the  German  Emperor. 

October  20. — The  Ecumenical  Methodist  Council  closes 
its  session  in  Washington.... The  United  Typothetro  of 
America  begins  its  fifth  annual  convention  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio....Sunol  trots  a  mile  on  a  kite-shaped  track  at 
Stockton,  Cal.,  in  2:08}^',  lowering  Maud  S.'s  record  by 

half  a  second. . .  .Chinese  troops  ordered  to  Pamir The 

Czar  of  Russia  confers  the  Order  of  the  White  Eagle  upon 
M.  Barbey,  the  French  Minister  of  Marine. 

October  21. — The  Italian  Government  revokes  the  decree 
i^ued  twelve  years  ago  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
pork  from  the  United  States. . .  .The  Socialist  Congress  in 
session  at  Ei^furt  decide  to  hold  their  next  meeting  in  Berlin 

in  18^2,  and  adjourn The  Chinese  Government  forbids 

the  Helling  of  land  outside  of  treaty  ports  to  foreigners 

The  Henry  W.  Grady  monument  unveiled  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 

with  Governor  Hill,  of  New  York,  as  orator The  Ladd 

Observatory,  the  gift  to  Brown  University  from  Governor 
Herl>ert  W.  Ladd,  formally  presented  to  that  institution. 

October  22. — An  attempt  to  overthrow  President  Gon- 
zalez   in   the  Republic   of    Paraguay   suppressed The 

Wurteinburg  Parliament  opened The  French  Cabinet 

approves  of  the  twenty-francs  dutv  on  pork  voted  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies. ..  .Heavy  floods  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  SpaLin....Sir  Edwin  Arnold  arrives  in  New 

York Publication   of    Dr.    Koch's    new    remedy    for 

tuberculosis Lady  Macdonald,  wife  of  the  late  Premier 

of  Canada,  presented  with  a  peerage. 

October  23. — Officers  of  the  Louisiana  Lottery  indicted 

by  the  Grand  Jury  of  Sioux  Falls,   S.  Dak Captain 

Schley,  commander  of  the  Baltimore^  reports  to  the  Lnited 
States  Government  on  the  killing  of  sailGi*s  of  his  crew 

by  Chilians  in  Valparaiso William  L.  Jackson  succeeds 

Mr.  Balfour  as  chief  secretary  for  Ireland The  Con- 
servatives and  McCarthyites  select  candidates  to  contest 


with  Mr.  Redmond,  Pamellite,  for  the  late  Mr.  Parnell '» 

seat  in  the  House  of  Commons Mr.  Gladstone  revises 

his  Home  Rule  Bill  with  the  view  of  giving  the  proposed 

Irish  legislature  fuller  powers  than  did  the  oill  of  1885 

Mr.  Dibbs,  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  New  South 
Wales  legislature,  forms  a  new  cabinet.    He  succeeds  Sir 

Henry  Parkes  as  premier  and  colonial  secretary The 

Committee  of  International  Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts  at 
Berlin  in  1891  has  awarded  to  the  Society  of  American 
Wood  Eng^vers,  of  New  York  City,  the  great  diploma 
of  honor Crisis  in  the  Argentine  Republic  ended. 

October  24. — Secretary  Blaine  returns  to  Washington, 

after  an  absence  from  the  Capital  of  several  montl^ 

British  Guiana  votes  120,000  toward  representation  at 
the  World's  Fair,  Chicago. . .  .Dr.  von  Holleben,  German 
Minister  to  Japan,  appointed  to  succeed  the  late  Count 

von  Arco- Valley  as  minister  to  the  United  States The 

United  States  cruiser  Boston  sails  for  Chili  with  a  year's 
provisions  for  cruisers  stationed  in  Chilian  waters. 

October  25.— The  comer-stone  of  the  new  divinity 
school  building  at  Tufts  College  laid.... A  league  to- 
establish  a  socialist  republic  formed  in  France.... Mrs. 
Booth-Clibbom,  the  head  of  the  Salvation  Army  branches 
in  France  and  Switzerland,  arrives  in  New  York. . .  .The 
125th  anniversary  of  Methodism  celebrated  in  New  York. 

October  26. — The  United  States  Government  demands, 
through  Minister  Egan,  reparation  from  the  Chilian  Gov- 
ernment for  the  assault  upon  the  Baltimore's  crew 

Bids  opened  at  Washington  for  ocean  mail  service  under 

the  new  law A  fast  train  on  the  New  York  Central 

Railroad  makes  the  run  from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  a 
distance  of  four  hundred  and  forty  miles,  in  eight  hours 
and  forty -two  minutes. 

October  27. — The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  renders 
judgment  in  the  Tilden  will  case  in  favor  of  the  heirs ;  by 
compromise,  $2,000,000  is  to  be  used  for  a  public  library 
....  Riot  between  McCarthyites  and  Parnellites  in  Cork 

Austria  and  Italy  sign  the  Zollverein  with  Germany 

. . . .Mr.  Frederick  Smith,  Conservative,  elected  to  succeed 
his  father,  the  late  William   H.   Smith,  as  member  of 

Parliament   for  the  Strand  division The  White  Star 

Line  steamer  Teutonic  makes  the  trip  from  Sandy  Hook 
to  Brow  Head  in  5  days,  21  hours,  and  3  minutes,  lowering 
the  eastward  record  between  these  two  points  by  19  min- 
utes  Mr.  Chapleau,  Canadian  Secretary  of  state,  re- 
signs. 

October  28. — The  Chilian  Gk)vemment  refuses  to  accept 
the  responsibility  for  the  killing  of  United  States  sailors 

in  Valparaiso Parwiay  accepts  the  invitation  to  take 

part  in  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago Several  hundred 

lives  lust  in  an  earthquake  in  Osaka,  Japan.... The  Su- 

Sreme  Court  of  Ottawa.  Canada,  condemns  the  act  of  the 
[anitoba  legislature  abolishing  separate  schools The 

new  United  States  cruiser  Detroit  launched  at  Baltimore 
. . .  .The  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  renders  a  decision 
in  the  Andover  case  favorable  to  Professor  Smith  and 

the  Liberal  party The  centenary  of  the  founding  of  St. 

Mai*y's  Roman  Catholic  Seminary  celebrated  at  Baltimore 
. . .  .John  Dillon  stoned  and  beaten  in  the  streets  of  Cork. 

October  29. — Desperate  fights  take  place  in  Cork  be- 
tween  Parnellites  and  McCarthjrites Patrick   McDer- 

mott,    McCarthyite,    succeeds   the   late   Sir    John   Pope 

Hennessy  in  the  House  of  Commons Pope  Leo  XIH. 

sends  a  letter  adverse  to  duelling  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Prague  and  Cologne^and  to  the  Bishops  of  Gremiany  and 
Austro-Hungary The  Senate  of  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity, England,  rejects  by  a  vote  of  525  to  185  the  proposi- 
tion to  dispense  with  the  study  of  Greek  in  the  institu- 
tion. 

October  30.— The  French  Senate  agrees  to  the  removal 
of  prohibition  upon  the  importation  of  American  pork, 

and  votes  to  place  a  duty  on  it Mr.  Balfour  elected 

Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

October  31. — One  hundred  and  sixty  convicts  set  free 

by  the  miners  of  Briceville,  Tenn The  Supreme  Court 

amrras  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  providing  for  Uie 
election  of  presidential  electors  by  congressional  cUstrict  in 
Michigan. 

November  1. — The  Russian  nkase  prohibiting  the  expor- 
tation of  cereals,  except  wheat,  goes  into  effect. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Norember   3.— Oier   200   mere   TOnvii-t«   released  by 

miners  io  East  Teunmsee The  t^xiKwitiim  kI  Augusta, 

Ga..  opened. 

November  3.— Oovernors  are  elected  in  Ave  StatM;  In 
luiva.  Boies  (Dem.)i 'i.U"('I>1ui^l'ty :  in  Maryland.  Broim 
(Deni.),^.<'(^lplunility;  fu  MasHBchuBetts,  KtuselKDem.), 
5.000  plurality ;  in  New  York.  Flower  (Deni.),  40,000  plu- 
rality; in  Ohio,  JJcKinley  (Rtp-J.  20,000  plurality. 

Sdveraber  4.— The  Ki>w  York  iVesbytery,  by  a  vote  of 
M  to  30,  dismiss  the  charges  brought  against  Profi-wiiir 
Charles  A,  Brlg(^  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of 
New  York,  deciding  that  in  vii'w  »[  the  explanatioiij 
oiTer«l  by  Dr.  Briggs  the  ai-eui4ition  of  heresy  coiilil  not 
be  fiuitained The  Brazilian  (.'ongreMs  diswilved  by  Presi- 
dent PonsecB 1,'iO  people  injured  in  a  fight  at  Water- 
ford  between  Pamellites  ami  aati-Pamellib^. , .  .The  Hnnl 
session  of  the  Etnnnal  meeting  of  the  Woiimii's  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  held   in   IViishinjcton,  D.f Proclaina- 

tlon  formnlly  announcing  the  appolutniEnit  of  the  Hon. 
Redfleld  Pruclor  as  UnitHl  State»  Senator  to  succeeil 
Hon.  (.hHtrge   F.  Eiluiunds,  resigned,  L-wued   by    Governor 

Page,  of  Vermont The  Canadian  Cabinet  differences 

settled ;  Secretary  ot  State  Cliapleau  agreeing  to  continue 
in  tbe  preeent  place  temporarily. 

November  5.— Adinii-al  Jorge  Moutt  nominated  for 
President  of  Chili  at  the  convention  of  the  Liberals.... 
President  Fonseco  proclaims  himself  dictator  of  Brazil; 
new  represeiitativee  to  be  electeil ;  riots  lu  Rio  Janeiro 
....The  Customs  Committee  o(  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  agree  to  the  Senate  rate  of  duty  on  American 

Sirk Riots    in   Cork;   William   O'Brien   among   the 
jured Secretary  Proctor  plaivs  his  reslgniation  in  the 

hands  of  the  President The  case  of  the  irnited  Hiates 

against  the  Chilian  steamer  U«ta  submitted  in  the  I'niled 

States  court  at  Los  Angeles The  Sixth  Annual  Aiwem- 

bly  of  the  International  Chrietian  Workers'  Association 
b«ins  its  sessioiiH  in  Washington,  D,C. 

November  ti.— The  election  in  Cork  for  a  micceesor  to 
Pamell  in  the  House  of  Commons  results  In  the  defeat  of 
Hr.  John  B.  Re<lniond,  the  Pamellite  candidate;  Mr. 
Flavin,  the  McUarthyite  candidate,  elected  by  a  plurality 


Oa.. 


,t  Augus 


Honsignor  Pi'stiton, 

November  S. — Dictator  Fonseca  prohllilts  the  hohlinf:  of 
public  meetings  in  Rio  Jnneii'o,  ami  forbids  the  press  to 
comment  on  his  acta Sir  John  Ciortit  appointeal  Finan- 
cial Secretary  to  the  Treasury  t-tsueifed  William  Jackson, 

recently  appointed  Chief  Secretary  tor  Ireland Se<-re- 

tary  Rusk  submits  his  annual  report  on  agricultui'u  to 
the  President. 

November  0.— Argument  in  the  _Saywarcl  case  t 


legality  of  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  iuris- 

~-    D-i— i-,g  Sj,    i«j^„   lu    tlie   Uniteil  States 

^Tlio    Italian     Premier,   Marquis    di 


Now  TlBltlng  ai 


public  readings  In 


lerica 


the       .. 

diction 

Rudiui,  s)ieaks  at   Mibin   oa  the  financial  situatirj 

tbe  Italian  Government The  Slate  of  Rio  Gi-amle  do 

Sul  refuses  to  acknowledge  dictator  Fonseca 's  rule  and 
declares  its  independence The  Prince  of  Wales  cele- 
brates his  llftieth  birthday. 

November  10. — The  fact  brought  to  light  In  the  argu- 
ment before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Say- 
woril  case  that  an  agreement  to  abltrate  the  Bebriiig  Sen 

question  has  lieen   reached The   Provini*  of   (Ji'ao 

Para  is  reporteil  to  Iibvb  ileclareil  il«  iudepeiideuce  of  the 
Brazilian  Republic. . .  .It  is  rejioi'teil  that  Hunan,  China,  is 
in  open  revolt, , .  .The  World'M  Convention  of  the  Womens 

Christian   Temiierance  Union   ojiened   in  Boston Dr. 

Isaac  Leo  Nicholson  formally  entlimned  as  Bisliop  ot 
Milwaukee,  the  tvreniony  beuig  the  llrst  of  the  kind 
ever  held  in  the  Uiiiteii  States. 

November  11.— The  Chilian  Congressassembles;  Waldo 
BilvB  elected  presiiient  o[  the  Chilian  Senate,  and  Ramou 

Barros   Luco    president   of   the   House  of   Deputies 

DestiTictlve  storms  In  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent. 

November  12.— The  Cabinet  ai>[ioiuted  by  the  t.'hilinn 

Junta  resigns A  plot  to  overthrow  the  ruling  dynasty 

of  Itreece  reported  to  have  been  discovered Destruct- 
ive storms  in   Europe A  mosa-nioeting  at  Chickei-Ing 

Hall,  New  York,  \iasa  resolutions  deuoum:ing  the  Loui- 
siana Slate  I»tterj ;  sfieeches  made  by  President  Beth 
Low,  Father  Elliott,  ex-Mayor  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  and 
Bishop  Potter. 


—The  revolutionists  io  Rio  Grande  do 
.  defeated  the  Government 
troops;  the  governor  of  the  province  deposed  and  a  pro- 
visional government  formed Tbe  protocol  of  a  treaty 

of  commerce  between   Italy   and  Germany  signed A 

number  of  persons  arrested  in  Russia  on  a  chat^  of  com- 
plicity in  a  plot  to  establish  a  representative  assembly 

m  that  country Miss  Frances  E.  Wlllanl  makes  lier 

annual  report  to  the  National  W.C.T.U.  Convention  in 

seation  in  Boston The  Knights  of  lAbor  Convention,  in 

session  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  adopt  resolutions  favorable  to  a 
combination  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

November  14. — Senor  Pedro  Montt  odicially  presented 
to   President   Harrison  as   Minister   from   LTiili  to   the 

United  States Hr.  Michael  Davitt  condemns  the  attacks 

on  Mrs,  Pamell  by  certain  HcCarthyites. 

November  15.— The  new  Chilian  Council  of  State,  which 
acts  as  a  check  upon  the  President,  hatt  been   organized ; 

nine  members  are  Liberals  and  two  are  Conservative 

Pamell  memorial  meeting  in  the  Academy  of  Music.  New 
York  City;   Chauncey  H.Depew  pronounced  the  eulogy. 

OBITUARY. 

October   Itl.— Samuel   Whiluey   Hale.  ei-Oovemor   of 

New  Hampshire Commodore  Nathaniel  Duncan  lugrn- 

ham,  known  to  fame  as  the  representative  of  the  United 
Stales  in  the  historic  Koszta  affair  in  li&i. 

October   17. — ProfesMor  John    Larkln   IJncoln,  LL.D., 

Bnifossor  of  tlie  Lotin  languages  and  literature  in  Brown 
niversity James  Parton,  of  Newhury|Kirt,  Mass.,  the 

renowned  author Mrs.  Allen  G.  Thumian,  of  Columbus, 

Ohio,  wife  of  Judge  Allen  O.Thurman, 

October  18.— The  Rev.George  Diehl,  D.D.,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  prominent  Lutlieran  ministers  of  Mary- 
laud, ,.  .Daniel  B.  Shelley,  o(  Bay  City,  Mich.,  musician 
anil  vocalist. 


THE  REyiEiV  OF  REy/EiVS. 


October  19.— Jonathan  Mei^,  Clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Court  o(  the  District  of  Cotumliia.  He  was  appointed  by 
President  Lincoln  in  1H63 Joel  B«nnett  HarriK.  a  promi- 
nent citizen   of    Rutland,  Vt Mooaignor    Platou,  the 

chief  of  the  Russian  hiurarcby. 

October  20.— Lenius  E.  Worcester,  of  Carrolton,  III., 
United  Stat«s  Benator  during  the  earl;  part  of  Pre»iident 
Lincoln's  administration,  and  one  of  the  five  Democrats 
in  the  Senate  that  vol«d  to  ratify  tlie  Emancipation 
Proclanuitjon. 

October  21.— Dr.Seymour  Bullock.  Jr.,  of  Mobile,  Ala., 

j^ysician  and  poet Gilderoy  W.  Oriffen,  o(  Louisville, 

Ky.,  Consul  to  New  Soutb  Wales. ... Brevet  Brigadier- 
General  Joseph  B.Brown,  of  the  United  Stat™  Arniy. 

October  23.— Philip  Herbert  Carpenter,  M.A.,  P.R.S. 

October  24.— The  Rev.  T.  D.  Welker,  pastor  o(  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  V'iurennen,  Ind, 

October  25.— Captain  Richard  N.  Comly,  o(  Dayton, 
Ohio,  one  of  the  early  proprietors  of  the  Daytr~ 
'      .  Walter    TrurobulJ,_  loumallst,    son    of   e: 

l€U>T....J.    M. 


writer,   known   to  tie  public  as  "Felii  Oldboy" Dr. 

Horatio  N.  Hurlburt,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  skilful 

phsyicians   of   Chic^o 0«orge    Hawkesworth    Bond, 

M.P.,  English  Conner vative. 

November  (1.— Ei-Goveruor    John   Gregory   Smith,  of 

Vermont Chnrlea   Jean   Jooeph   Thiron,  (listinguished 

French  comedian Samuel  B.  Centre,  promiiient  citiien 

of  California. 

November  T. — Richard  T.  Stephenson,  newspaper  writer 
. . .  .Captain  Leodigar  Maria  Lipp  Kinsky.  of  Boston. 

November  8.— Col.  H.  W.  Rogers,  of  Mlddleboro,  Ky. , 
a  gallant  soldier  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. , .  .Lieuten- 
ant Francis  Radoun,  of  Portland,  Me. ,  a  soldier  under 
Napoleon  I. 

November  9.— John  Kraocis  WiUlaDis,  M.D.,  aiiRistant 
professor  of  geology.aud  mineralogy  in  Cornell  Univer- 

November  10.— Moncure  Robinson,  of  Philadelphia,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  skilful  civil  engineers  of  the  coun- 
try  JudgeCheeterF.  Sanger,  of  the  Third  East«m  Mid' 

diesei  District  Court  of  Massachusetts. 

November  11. — Patrick  Tracy  Jackon.  a  wetl-koown 
citizen  of  Boston  and  a  classmate  of  James  Russell  Lowell 

at  Harvard Judge  Alfred  Holmes,  the  oldest  practising 

attorney  in  New  York  State. 

November  12. — Colonel  Donn  Piatt,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
founder  of  Belford's  Monthly  Magazine Lady  Eliza- 
beth Mary  Orosvenor.  Dowager  Marchioness  of  tV  eetmin- 
ster,  .Eng. . . ,  Amos  Hoot,  pioneer  citizen  of  Chicago  and 
ei-member  of  the  State  Lw;islature. 

November  13.— Erastus  Freeman,  of  Iselin,  N.J. 

November  14. — Gordon  L.  Ford,  prominent  ciitzen  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

November  16. — Cardinal  Bemabon ,  Arch  bishop  of  Sena 


Senator  Lyman  Trumbull,  of  Illinois. 

October  28.— Adolphe  Diipois,  French  i 
Shelby,  e:(-8tate  Senator^  of  Iowa. 


October  ST.— The  Rev.  Frederick  Henry  Ambrose  Scriv- 
ener. LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  of  London. 

October  2H. — Elliot  King,  of  Portland.  Me.,  a  promi- 
nent leader  in  the  Greenback  movement  in  Maine De 

Witt  Clinton  (Jraham,  an  old  and  widely-known  citizen 
of  New  York  City Francis  Brookfi,  a  prominent  Boston 

October  90. — Mr.  Lyon,  the  first  person  to  introduce  the 

cable  system  of  street  railroads  m  New  York  C'itv 

John   Baiter  Clarke,  editor  of  the  Manchi->iter  <N.  H.) 

I klilu  Mirror Charles  Gilpin,  Mayor  of  Philailelphia 

from  18.51  to  1*^. 

October  WJ— Professor  Thomas  B.  Evans,  Dean  of  the 
Baltimore  School  of  Medicine. 

October  HI. — Major-Gcueral  Truman  Seymour,  of  the 
Uniteil  Htatee  Arm)'. 

November  1. — Henry    A.  F.  Carter,   Hawaiian    Envoy 


..Judge  J. O. Sparks,  of  Tacoma,  VTmIi. 


'  York 


Cltj'.  distinguished  for  1..    _.. __. 

November  3. — Mr.  B.W.Steele,  editor  and  owner  of  the 
Colorado  Springs  IlittrUe. , ,  .Captain  Arthur  R.  Yates,  of 

"        '  "'-—  •■ ■^'-    '•  ■■  Henry  J.Foi.  D.D., 

n  Methodist  clergy- 


e  United 
of   Fair  Haven. 

jnon  and  writer. 


SOME  STATISTICAL  UNDERTAKINGS  AT  WASHINGTON. 

BY  ALBERT   SHAW. 


THE  cauntrj  is  onlj  noir  begioniug  to  a|i|)r«K-J' 
ate  tlip  importance  of  accurate  an{l  elaborate 
Btatistical  inqiiiiy  as  a  basis  for  law-making  ami 
an  aid  to  intelligent  administration.  Aa  regards 
most  kinds  of  official  statistical  work  we  are  several 
decades  behind  the  European  coiintrieit,  where  the 
Hcientific  collection  and  use  of  figuies  has  been  car- 
ried to  a  liiBh  degree  of  perfection  and  efficiency. 
But  in  some  particular  Helds  of  investigation  we 
have  been  pioneera,  and  are  entitled  to  much  praise 
for  the  superior  completeness  and  thoroughness  of 
our  statistical  elucidations.  Most  notalile  among 
theee  fields  ha.4  1>een  that  of  labor  and  its  conditions. 
The  Stateof  Massachusetts  deserves  credit  for  having 
carried  atatiatical  work  to  the  most  advanced  point 
of  scientific  value  it  has  reached  in  this  country, 
and  it  was  in  Massachusetts  that  the  first  State 
bureau  of  labor  Btatiatica  was  eslablisliedj  in  the 
year  18B9,  Other  States,  recognizing  the  en- 
lightened stand  that  Massachusetts  had  taken,  ere- 
ate<l  aimilar  bureaus.  Tliere  are  now  twenty-flvc  of 
thetie  State  bureaus  of  labor  atatistica  engaged  in 
making  tlie  most  varied  and  interesting  atiidiea  of 
the  in<lustrial  conditions  of  tile  population,  and 
putting  forth  from  year  to  year  a  seriea  of  volumes 
that  is  fast  growing  into  a  magnificent  library  of 
s<K:ial  and  economic  data  toucliing  the  material 
status  of  the  American   people.     The  purpose  of 


these  bureaus  has  lieen  construed  broadly,  and  their 
lines  of  inciuiry  have  reached  out  to  include  topics 
far  beyond  strict  records  as  to  wages  in  various 
industries,  strikes  and  lockouts,  and  the  immediate 
data  of  industrial  life,  Tlie  State  bureaus  have 
eniitted  not  fewer  in  the  aggregate  than  one  hun. 
dred  and  fifty  volumes  reporting  their  investiga- 
tions. By  much  intercomnmnicAtion.  and  by 
Iierio<iical  meetings  of  their  directors,  the  bureaus 
are  enabled  to  unite,  not  infrequently,  in  making 
concurrent  studies  upon  identical  plans  in  some 
desired  field, 

Tliis  spirit  of  co  o|>eration  in  statistical  work  is 
one  tlmt  it  is  always  well  to  encourage,  not  only 
because  it  results  in  a  wider  and  therefore  more 
useful  investigation  of  a  given  topic,  but  also  be- 
canso  it  supplies  t«  tiie  less  ably-mauaged  bureaus  a 
ready-made  plan  of  action.  It  ia  of  course  inevita- 
ble that  some  of  tlie  bureaus  should  be  at  a  loss  to 
decide  what  particular  fields  t«  invade  at  a  given 
time  and  what  methods  to  use,  Tliua  the  experience 
of  the  Massachusetts  bureau,  and  tlie  others  that  are 
well  organized,  can  be  drawn  u|)on  to  give  useful 
direction  to  the  work  of  younger  bureaua. 

It  was  the  success  of  the  State  bureaus  and  the 
growtli  of  interest  in  industrial  statistics  that  led  to 
the  establishment  in  1889  of  a  national  bureau  at 
Waaliington,  since  entitled  the  Department  of  Labor. 
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Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  who  had  for  a  mimber  of 
years  fHled  the  post  of  director  of  the  Massachusetts 
bureau,  was  appointed  as  the  first  superintendent  of 
the  new  department  at  Washington,  and  he  contin- 
ues io  occupy  the  position — his  incumbency  having 
the  unanimous  approval  of  public  men  of  both  great 
parties,  of  the  workingmen's  organizations  of  the 
entire  country,  and  of  scholarly  and  scientific  econ- 
omists and  statisticians.  To  Col.  Wright  more 
than  to  any  other  man  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
developed  in  this  country  the  existing  methods  of 
statistical  inquiry  into  social  and  industrial  condi- 
tions. Upon  tlie  result  of  investigations  initiated 
by  him  there  has  been  based  a  vast  amount  of  legis 
lation  for  the  protection  and  benefit  of  the  working 
classes. 

I.  ON   THE  COST   OF  PRODUCING  PROTECTED 

ARTICLES. 

Some  three  years  ago,  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor,  which  had  been  formed  in  1885,  was  giv- 
en an  enlarged  scope  by  act  of  Congress,  and 
was  erected  into  what  has  since  been  designated  as 
the  Department  of  Labor — remaining  under  Mr. 
Wright's  charge  as  commissioner.  At  that  time 
Congress  directed  the  department  to  undertake  a 
special  inquiry,  the  nature  of  which  will  best  be 
understood  from  the  following  section  of  the  law : 

Sec.  7.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  design  and  duties  referred 
to  in  section  one  of  this  act,  is  specially  charged  to 
ascertain,  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  and  when- 
ever industrial  changes  shall  make  it  essential,  the 
cost  of  producing  articles,  at  the  time  dutiable  in 
the  United  States,  in  leading  countries  where  such 
articles  are  produced,  by  fully  specified  units  of 
production,  and  imder  a  classification  showing  the 
different  elements  of  cost  of  such  articles  of  produc- 
tion, including  the  wages  paid  in  such  industries 
Eer  day,  week,  month,  or  year,  or  by  the  piece,  and 
oui-s  employed  per  day ;  and  the  profits  of  the 
manufacturers  and  producers  of  such  articles ;  and 
the  comparative  cost  of  living,  and  the  kind  of  living. 

Col.  Wright  had  long  maintained  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  secure  a  scientific  basis  for  tariff 
legislation  by  making  a  thorough  study  of  all  the 
elements  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  the  pnxluction 
of  staple  articles  at  home  and  abroad.  Such  in- 
quiries would  involve  a  close  analysis  and  study  of 
the  cost  of  all  the  materials  entering  into  a  given 
product,  the  wages  and  efficiency  of  labor,  the  com 
parative  cost  of  living,  and  so  on.  This  enactment 
of  Congress  made  it  possible  for  him  to  enter  at  once 
upon  what  has  been  in  some  respects  tlie  most  ditti- 
cult  and  most  original  statistical  task  ever  under- 
taken. The  greatest  difficulty  lay  in  obtaining, 
from  a  sufficient  number  of  representative  sources, 
the  real  facts.  It  became  necessary  for  Col.  Wright 
to  organize  and  send  abroad  a  corps  of  statistical 
experts,  who  should  not  only  understand  the  nature 
of  the  difficult  investigation  on  foot,  but  who  should 
also  be  diplomatic  enough  to  succeed  in  the  almost 
impossible  task  of  getting  direct  access  to  the  books 
and  business  secrets  of  the  leading  manufacturers 


of  England,  France,  Belgium,  (Germany,  and  Aus- 
tria. It  was  a  plucky  undertaking,  and  one  upon 
which  no  other  country  but  America  would  have 
had  the  audacity  to  embark.  Even  at  home,  under 
solemn  assurances  tliat  the  figures  would  be  so  used, 
without  mention  of  firm  names,  as  to  give  perfect 
protection  from  publicity,  it  was  extremely  difficult 
to  obtain  the  minute  information  that  was  desired. 
One  may  well  imagine,  then,  how  much  of  patience, 
tact,  and  address  our  special  agents  on  the  Continent 
have  been  obliged  to  use  through  these  three  years 
in  which  they  liaye  been  pushing  their  researches. 

At  length  the  great  inquiry  is  nearly  completed. 
Manifestly,  its  scope  could  not  be  extended  beyond 
those  leading  lines  of  production  which  are  pro- 
tected by  the  tariff.  Sugar  having  been  placed 
upon  the  free  list,  the  bulk  of  the  duties  is  now 
paid  upon  importations  of  textile  goods,  iron  and 
steel  in  various  forms,  and  glass  manufactures. 
The  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  which  has  just  come  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  and  which  is  a  bulky  volume  of 
1,404  pages,  takes  up  the  statistics  of  the  production 
of  iron  and  steel,  under  the  categories  of  pig  iron, 
muck  bar  iron,  finished  bar  iron,  miscellaneous 
iron,  steel  ingots,  steel  rails,  miscellaneous  steel, 
bituminous  coal,  coke,  iron  ore,  and  limestone. 
The  first  portion  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  a 
detailed  and  tabulated  exposition  of  the  cost  of 
producing  these  commodities,  the  second  part  deals 
with  the  houra  and  earnings  of  labor,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  comparison  of  the  efficiency  of  workmen 
in  different  districts  and  countries,  while  the  third 
part,  which  occupies  more  than  half  the  book,  is 
given  to  an  account  of  the  cost  of  living  of  the  men 
(and  families)  employed  in  these  industries. 

A  volume  that  is  to  follow  some  months  hence 
will  deal  in  a  like  manner  with  the  cost  of  produ- 
cing textile  goods  at  home  and  abroad,  and  will  also 
probably  include  the  glass  schedules.  The  document 
thus  completed  will  stand  as  one  of  the  great  statis- 
tical achievements  of  the  generation.  It  is  no  small 
cause  for  congratulation  that  this  inquiry  will  rest 
wholly  free  from  any  taint  or  suggestion  of  parti- 
sanship. It  has  been  prepared  without  the  sliglitest 
thought  of  its  usefulness  to  the  protectionists  on  the 
one  hand,  or  the  tariff  reformers  on  the  other. 
Both  sides,  of  course,  will  endeavor  to  draw  as 
much  comfort  from  it  as  they  can.  But  neitlier 
side  will  deny'  its  scientific  accuracy  and  fairness. 
And  it  should  be  added,  to  the  honor  of  botli  sides, 
that  neither  has  manifested  any  desire  to  influence 
or  use  the  department  of  statistics  for  the  undue 
8upi>ort  of  a  cause  or  a  theorj'. 

Tlie  report  on  iron  and  steel  production  cannot 
here  l>e  sunmiarized.  It  shows,  in  general,  of 
course,  that  the  cost  is  greatest  in  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  the  United  States,  next,  in  the  southern 
district  of  this  country,  next,  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  and  lowest  in  Great  Britain.  Tlie  wages 
of  labor,  in  like  manner,  are  much  higher  in  this 
country  than  abroad,  as  is  also  labor's  efficiency. 
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The  coet  of  living  is  greater  liere  than  in  Europe, 
but  the  size  of  tlie  taniily  incoaie  here  would  seem 
to  be  more  than  enough  greater  to  offset  the  higher 
coet  of  living.  When  the  coucluding  volume  of  the 
report  is  issued,  it  ia  to  be  hoped  that  some  impar- 
tial statistician  may  attempt  to  deduce,  in  a  brief 
and  popular  form,  all  tlie  main  facts  and  conclusions 
that  the  investigation  would  fairly  yield  as  net 
results.  This  monumental  work  miist  inevitably 
have  an  important  influence  uixin  the  next  great 
tariff  debates  of  Cougreas. 

II.  ON  PRICES  AND  WAGES. 

By  the  side  of  this  great  inquest  into  the  cost  of 
productirm  must  stand  another  remarkable  Btatititical 
investigation,  the  results  of  which  will  not  be  given 
to  tlie  public  for  some  mouths.  In  many  respects  it 
may  be  regarded  as  the  complement  of  Col.  Wright's 
report  on  the  co«t  of  production.  This  second 
inquiry  does  not  involve  difUculties  of  the  kind 
encountered  in  the  first,  and  it  can  therefore  be 
completed  in  a  much  shorter  time.  It  is  being  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  tlie  Finance  Commit- 
tee of  the  United  States  Senate,  in  accordance  with 
the  following  resolution,  which  tlie  Senate  adopted 
on  March  8,  1B91 : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Finance  be,  and 
they  are  hereby,  authorized  and  directed,  by  sub- 
committee or  otherwise,  to  ascertain  in  every  prac- 
ticable way,  and  to  report  from  time  to  time  to  the 
Senate,  the  effect  of  the  tariff  laws  npon  iinporta 
and  exports,  the  growth,  development,  production, 
and  prices  of  agricultural  and  manufactured  articles, 
at  home  and  abroad :  and  upon  wages  domestic  and 
foreign  ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  are  autliorized  to 
sit  by  subcommittee  or  otherwise,  during  tlie  re- 
cess and  sessions  of  the  Senate,  at  such  times  and 
places  as  they  may  deem  advisable,  and  to  employ 
a  stenographer  and  such  clerical  assistance  as  may 
be  necessary,  the  expense  of  said  investigation  to 
be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  consists  of  Senators 
Morril!  of  Vermont,  Sherman  of  Ohio.  Jones  of 
Nevada,  Allison  of  Iowa,  Aldrich  of  Rhode  Island. 
Hiscock  of  New  York,  Voorheea  of  Indiana,  McPher- 
8on  of  New  Jersey,  Harri,:  <if  Tennessee,  Vance  of 
Nortli  Carolina,  and  Carlisle  of  Kentucky.  The 
working  subcommittee,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
■out  the  provision!)  of  the  foregoing  resolution,  con- 
eists  of  Senators  Aldrich  (Chairman),  Allison,  His- 
cock, Harris,  and  Carlisle. 

The  sulKomniittee  lias  shown  great  zeal  and 
energy,  through  the  past  summer,  in  pushing  its 
in(|uiries.  It  was  found  desirable  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the 
handling  of  the  materials  has  therefore  been  com- 
mitted to  Col.  Wright  and  his  well -organized  coi-pe 
of  aasistantB.  The  representativen  of  lx)tli  parties  in 
the  committee  have  taken  every  step  in  cordial 
agreement,  and  we  shall  have,  as  a  result  of  tliis 
honest  and  faithful  effort,  the  most  authoritative 
and  extensive  collection  of  statistics  of  wholesale 
and  retail  prices  of  go<xls  and  of  wages  that  has 
«ver  been   brought  together   in  any  country.     Tlie 


report  will  be  very  voluminous,  but  it  will  stand 
as  a  rich  mine  in  which  to  dig  for  particular  facts 
when  desired. 

Tlie  plans  of  the  committee  comprehend  tlie  collec- 
tion of  the  retail  prices  of  leading  commodities  and 
thewagesof  labor  from  June  1.  18HB,  to  September  1, 


IIiill«<l  BUt«s 


or  I^bor, 


1891.  inclusive,  the  resulta  showing  actual  sales  prices 
of  goods  and  the  rates  of  wages ;  the  collection  of 
wholesale  prices  of  leading  commodities  and  the 
wages  of  labor,  as  shown  by  principal  occupations  in 
various  industries  and  callings,  from  1840  to  11:491.  in- 
clusive ;  the  collection  of  prices  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment, through  its  various  deparhnents  and  bureaus, 
such  as  theQuartermaster-UenerarsOfBce,  the  Com- 
missary-General's Department,  etv.,  for  articles 
purchased  from  1B40  to  1891  for  tlie  use  of  tlie 
Government ;  the  compilation  of  statistics,  for  this 
and  foreign  countries,  relating  to  prices  and  wages, 
and  a  collection  of  facts  relating  to  the  introduction 
of  new  inventions  and  processes  which  have  affected 
the  rates  of  waRes  and  the  prices  of  commodities. 
All  the  foregoing  facta  are  to  be  properly  analyzed 
with  reference  to  the  course  of  prices  and  wages 
and  the  cost  of  living,  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 
ing, if  possible,  the  relative  condition  of  the  people 
at  various  times. 
The  work  is  being  done  in  a  thoroughly  impartial 
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mnnnor,  and  tlmiugli  unanimous  decisions  of  the 
oiiii)nittt>e:  au<l  besides  tlie  forces  of  tiieDetiartntout 
of  Ijil)or  piiKnifcil  in  tho  eollection  of  data,  there 
liavi>  iH-en  l>r<iuglit  \Mi.i  pi'ni'ticol  worit  t)ie  various 
imrc'iiuii  I'f  tin*  War  Dejinrtnient.  of  tiw  Navy  Tie- 
]>ariiiieiit.  and  of  tho  lnt4>riot  DeiMirtinent ;  while 
thi-  l>i'|>iirtnifiit  of  AKi'iculturo  is  undertaking  tlie 
(■('lli4-ti"ii  of  till'  rati*  of  wages  of  fami  labor  and 
tho  |irioes  of  riKTii'ulliiml  products  not  only  at 
wlioli-Hitle,  but  almi  the  prices  at  which  fanners  are 
ohli(,Til  to  Bcll  their  jiroiiuctB.  Ex)N>rts  in  great 
i  like  eottim.  woollen,  ii-on. 


fully  < 


ich  lin 


cheer- 


eratintr  with  the  i-omuiiMii'. 
Tlie  ciiiiiinittee  is  exiMx'ting  to  U-  able  to  coniplelo 
itj<  hilxim  and  tho  aualvHis  of  the  fads  tio  as  to  make 
a  re]Hirt  l.i  tlie  Senate  late  in  the  H|iriii^.  The 
deliiiln  of  the  reMiilts  will  make  a  vn«t  and  vnlunblo 
rolhx'lioii  of  ilata.  not  to  lie  foimd  in  any  of  the 
rt'|H>i*t»  of  our  owu  or  of  other  gt>v('rnmenl«, 

111.  THE  ELEVENTH  CENSUS. 

Aa  the  new  Conirress  assemlih<s.  its  niemU'ra  are 
likely  to  Ih'  gilensnntly  surprised  by  flndinK  n^ady 
for  their  ns.\  fresl)  from  the  (ioiemnient  pn-^ww. 
the  impulntioii  volume  of  tlie  Fileventh  t'ensns. 

Mimy  coinpliments  will  have  been  eamtil  by  5[r. 
RolMTt  I'.  I\ii1er.  whose  iKmndlcss  and  nntirinj; 
eiierjiy  iL-iSnperinteinh-nt  of  the  Census  has  ndvauii-d 
tlm  vvork  so  rapidly.  Such  a  variety  of  iiimplttinls 
Imve  li-i'u  made  nt^niiisl  the  clienicur  anil  value  of 


the  statistics  of  the  new  census,  that  there  is  some 
danger  lest  there  may  take  root  the  impreBsion  that 
this  enumeration,  with  its  concurrent  inquiries,  has 
been  less  worthy  of  respect  than  its  ten  predecessors, 
and  less  reliable  than  census  work  done  In  other 
countries.  Let  it  be  said,  as  empliatically  as  possi- 
ble, tiiat  there  is  no  sound  basis  for  such  an  impres- 
sioD.  The  Eleventh  Census  is  a  far  larger  and  more 
complicalod  piece  of  statistical  work  than  was  the 
Tenth  or  the  Ninth,  and  it  is  proving  more  success- 
ful than  eitlier.  because  it  lias  profited  by  the 
experience  of  both  and  because  various  improved 
methiMls  liave  lieen  invented  and  applied  since  1880. 
We  have  witnessed  various  grave  attemptfi  to  prove 
by  guesHes.  estimates,  and  the  application  of  ratine 
that  Mr,  Porter's  actual  count  of  the  population 
must  have  fallen  two  millions  short  of  the  truth. 
As  all  these  estimates  and  ratios  could,  in  the  last 
analysis,  have  nothing  but  some  actual  count.  ]>ast 
or  present,  to  rest  upon,  the  attempt  to  disprove  an 
enumeration  by  an  apjH'al  to  tlie  principle  of  the 
persistence  of  ratios  is  in  this  instance  about  as 
absurd  a  thing  as  serious  men  ever  undertook. 

As  to  foi-eign  census  work,  comparatively  little  is 
required  except  a  quick,  fairly  accurate  counting 
of  heads.  In  Great  Britain,  some  expansion  of  tlie 
ordinary  machinery  for  the  registratiou  and  central 
collection  of  vital  statistics,  under  the  Registrar 
General,  answers  perfectly  well  for  taking  tlie  cen-' 
BUS.  Bureaucratic  methods  on  the  Continent,  which 
give  the  central  offices  of  the  ministries  of  the 
interior  a  close  current  control  over  local  machinery 
eveiywhei-c.  also  make  it  easy  to  organize  the  work 
of  tlie  quinijueuiiial  census-taking.  But  in  this 
country,  it  is  necessary  to  create  from  decade  to 
decade  a  great  8j>ecial  organization  for  enumeration 
and  statistical  inquiry.  Mr.  Porter's  army  of  cen- 
sus workers  at  its  highest  point  reached  sometliing 
like  00,000  in  numbers.  So  varied  is  the  informa- 
tion tliat  (ingress  ordains  sliall  be  collected  that 
the  ta.sk  is  rendered  heavy  and  complicaleil  by  the 
unmlier  of  questions  to  lie  filled  out  in  the  schedules. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  if  the  census  work 
is  defective  at  any  point,  it  is  not  at  the  centre, 
but  at  the  eKtreiiiities.  Mr.  Porter  was  obliged  to 
organize  the  work  at  the  time  and  in  the  way  Con- 
gress had  s)x.>citied.  Tlie  work  in  the  field  was  as 
gooil  as  could  have  lieen  obtained  under  the  circum- 
stauces.  What  should  lie  ma<le  more  conspicuous 
is  the  splendid  oi'ganization  of  the  work  at  the  cen- 
tre. The  handling  of  the  mass  of  nuiterials  that 
comes  in  from  the  fielil.  the  separation  of  certaiu 
clas.s*>a  of  facta  and  the  evolving  of  tabulated  results 
— all  this  kind  of  work  has  been  done  at  Washing- 
ton during  the  gmst  year  with  a  celerity  so  marvel- 
lous and  an  accuracy  so  great  that  notliing  of  a  like 
nature  has  ever  l)eeu  done  tluit  can  compare  with 
it.  Tlie  trie  of  eltvtric  counting  machines  is  in 
large  pan  the  cause  of  this  brilliant  success. 

The  Eleventh  Census  U  more  statistical  and  less 
eni-yrlo]Kti!ic  than  its  preilecesHir.  Sltist  of  the 
lii-iivy  t|imrt(>i  that  iiiaile  uji  the  Tenth  Census  were 
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fecial  treatises  upon  the  resources,  industries,  and 
progress  of  the  countrr.  The  new  census,  la  its 
special  inquiries,  does  not  attempt  to  cover  any  such 
range,  but  dsvotes  itself  to  the  fresh  statistical  pre- 
sentation of  a  great  number  of  aubjtMsts.  How  va- 
ried these  Bubjects  are  can  be  readily  seen  from  an 
inspection  of  the  several  thousand  pages  of  compact 
census  bulletins  that  have  already  appeared.  As 
regards  population,  tiiey  touch  religion,  education, 
mortality,  and  other  Bocalled  "vital"  statistics, 
crime  and  pauperism,  the  defective  claaaee,  uation' 
ality  questions,  relative  fecundity  of  different  race 
elements  of  the  population,  social  statistics  of  cities, 
and  various  ottier  msttera.  The  inquiries  into 
wealth,  debt,  and  taxation  enter  minutely  into  the 
financial  condition  of  the  nearly  150,000  local  divis- 
ions of  this  great  country.  The  special  inquiry  into 
the  mortgage  indebtedness  resting  upon  farms  and 
homes  has  been  one  of  great  magnitude  and  thor- 
oughness. The  inveatiga'^iouB  of  particular  indus- 
tries have  been  made  with  a  minuteness  never 
attempted  before.  Agricultural  industries,  manu- 
factures, mining  operations,  transportation,  insur- 
ance— all  these  great  divisons  of  production  and 
commerce  have  been  subjected  to  the  most  sweeping 
statistical  investigation.  Never  before  in  the  history 
of  the  world  has  bo  gigantic  a  series  of  statistical 
InquirieB  been  prosecuted  at  the  same  moment  under 
one  man's  direction  as  Mr.  Porter  has  been  obliged 
to  organzize  and  conduct  in  the  past  two  years. 
Doubtless  many  minor  errors  will  have  been  discov- 
ered in  the  work  of  the  hundreds  of  special  agents. 
However,  it  must  be  remembered  that  flve-aiiths  of 
the  leading  experts  employed  by  Mr.  Porter  were 
connected  with  the  niith  or  tenth  enumerations 
(1870  and  1880),  both  oi  which  were  superintended 
by  Oeneral  Francis  A.  Walker.  The  best  and  most 
experienced  talent  that  was  available  was  employed 
by  Mr.  Porter. 

Experience  has  taught  all  who  have  been  respon- 
sibly concerned  with  our  great  national  statistical 
undertakings  that  the  time  lias  come  either  for  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  census  bureau,  or  else 
for  the  enlargement  of  Colonel  Wright's  Department 
of  Labor  into  a  department  of  general  statistics, 
witli  a  large  staff  of  trained  experts,  who  will  be 
ready  to  manage  the  census  work  when  tlie  census 
year  compB  around,  and  who  will  know  how  in  the 
intervening  years  to  conduct  those  numerous  special 
inquiries  which  do  not  of  necessity  form  any  part 
of  a  decennial  enumeration.  To  n)any  persons  of 
good  judgment  it  would  seem  a  needless  duplication 
of  machinery  to  set  up  a  permanent  census  bureau 
by  the  side  of  the  statistical  mechanism  that  Colonel 
Wright  has  developed,  and  that  is  proving  itself  so 
efficient  in  varioUH  critical  undeitakings.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  State  census  of  iHi^i  wtis  conducteil 
by  the  existing  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  witii  a 
completeness  and  perfection  that  has  been  praiBe<l 
ever  since-  There  was  in  Congress  a  somewhat 
strong  disposition,  in  1889,  to  commit  the  taking  of 
the  EUeventh  Federal  (I^nsua  to  the  Department  of 


Labor,  and  thencefortli  to  regard  the  department  as 
permanently  charged  witli  all  the  general  statistical 
tasks  that  are  thrown  upon  the  census  superintend- 
ent- As  yet,  however,  the  department  is  so  small 
that  Colonel  Wright  could  hardly  have  avoided  any 
of  the  difficulties  that  Mr.  Poi'ter  has  had  to  en- 
counter by  reason  of  the  need  of  creating  a  vast 
army  of  statistical  recruits  in  a  day.  Whatever 
preciBe  plan  may  be  hit  upon  for  the  co-ordination 
of  statistical  work  at  Washington,  it  should  be 
urged  upon  Congress  that  the  census  should  not 
henceforth  be  taken  by  an  improvised  bureau,  but 
by  a  fully  forewarned,  permanent  statieCtical  office. 

In  all  this  discussion  there  has  been  too  little  heed 
given  to  the  fact  that  statiBtical  work  at  Washington 
suffers  from  nothing  so  much  as  from  the  lack  of 
well,  organized  local  statistical  work.  There  is 
scarcely  a  State,  county,  city  or  village  in  America 
that  keeps  what  Europeans  wguld  regard  as  a  strictly 
accurate  and  full  record  of  demographical  or  vital 


BtBt[Btlclui  of  the  InUn 

statistics — i.e.,  of  births,  deaths,  marriages,  and  the 
daily  movement  of  the  population.  If  there  could 
be  a  registrar- general  at  Washington,  co-operating 
with  local  registrars,  for  the  uniform  and  complete 
collection  of  vital  statistics,  such  an  organization 
might  readily  be  expanded  into  an  efficient  force 
for  Che  simple  task  of  census  enimieration  and 
ordinary  population  inquiries.  Tlien.  all  statistical 
investigations  into  social  and  industrial  subjects 
might  very  proi>erly  be  placeil  un<ler  the  charge  of 
Colonel  Wright's  enlarged  department  of  statistics. 
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There  is  a  clear  and  natural  line  separating  the  two 
classes  of  statistics. 

IV.  TRANSPORTATION  STATISTICS. 

An  illustration  of  the  growth  of  good  statistical 
work  at  Washington  is  afforded  by  what  the  Inter- 
state Ck>mmerce  Ck>mmission  has  done.  Quite  dis- 
tinct from  its  ordinary  work  of  interpreting  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  particular  cases,  and 
supervising  the  transportation  business  of  the  coun- 
try, the  Conunission  supports  what  is  in  fact  a 
bureau,  devoted  to  the  collection  and  compilation 
of  the  statistics  of  railways.  This  work  is  in  the 
hands  of  Professor  Henry  C.  Adams,  of  the  Michi- 
gan State  University,  an  economist  and  statistician 
of  repute,  aided  by  Mr.  James  A.  Case,  who  is  in 
immediate  charge  of  the  office  and  of  the  work  of 
the  thirty  or  forty  clerks  who  ai*e  kept  employed 
upon  the  difficult  tabulations  required  in  summing 
up  all  ascertainable  facts  about  the  business  of  a 
railway  system  that  comprises  more  than  half  the 
mileage  of  the  globe.  The  Third  Annual  Report  on 
the  Statistics  of  Railways  will  have  appeared  just  as 
this  article  reaches  the  readers  of  The  Review. 
These  statistical  summaries  will,  perhaps,  in  time 
be  accounted  the  most  valuable  service  rendered  by 
the  Commission.  Publicity  is  the  cardinal  principle 
of  our  American  system  of  public  supervision  of 
transportation  companies  as  distinguished  from  di- 


rect public  control  or  operation.  And  these  statis- 
tical reports  give  the  most  authoritative  data 
regarding  capitalization,  rates,  revenue,  expendi- 
ture, and  other  essential  items  of  railway  finance 
and  operation  that  can  possibly  be  secured.  Great 
attention  will  be  attracted  by  the  new  report  because 
of  its  adoption  of  a  new  basis  for  the  compilation 
of  railway  statistics  by  territorial  districts.  The  ac- 
companying map  shows  the  ten  districts  into  which 
the  statistician  has  divided  the  country  for  the 
purposes  of  his  tabulations,  the  same  divisions  ap- 
plying also  to  the  census  railway  statistics. 

Professor  Adams  is  also  serving,  under  Mr.  Porter, 
as  head  of  the  census  investigation  into  transporta- 
tion statistics ;  and  he  has  lately  issued  important 
census  bulletins  dealing  with  railways.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  fact  that  Mr.  Porter  has  made 
use  of  a  number  of  officials  already  engaged  in 
statistical  work  in  different  Government  depart 
ments,  to  conduct  such  portions  of  the  census  work 
as  should  lie  in  their  special  fields.  In  fact,  the 
growth  of  a  spirit  of  co-operation  among  the  sev- 
eral distinct  statistical  corps  at  Washington  is  very 
marked.  And  the  obvious  advantages  of  such 
co-operation  easily  suggest  the  possibility  of  some 
closer  organization  that  will  heighten  efficiency  at 
every  point  and  give  our  Government  a  great 
machine  for  statistical  inquiry  and  compilation 
that  will  be  unequalled  elsewhere  in  the  world. 


MAP  SHOWING  DISTRICTS    ADOPTED    FOR   COMPILATION    OF    RAILWAY  STATISTICS  IN  ELEVENTH  CENSUS  AND  IN 

PORTS  OF  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 


A  WORLD  LEAGUE  OF  ENGLISH-SPEAKING  WOMEN. 


MABY  CLEMENT  LEAVIIT, 
who  baa  tor  several  jeare 
past  been  ierving  as  the  pioneer 
apostle  of  the  Woman's  Christian 
Teraiierance  Union  in  all  the  lands 
of  the  habitable  globe,  under  com- 
tnisBion  as  corresponding  secretary 
and  travelling  organizer  for  the 
international  union  of  women's 
temperance  societies,  has  reached 
a  conclusion  r^arding  racee  and 
nationalities  that  present- day  facts 
most  fully  justify.  This  is  what 
Urs.  Leavitt  hae  written : 

"  Constantly  as  the  years  roll  on, 
and  I  read — though  dimly  and  in 
patches  — the  natitxis  as  I  pass 
through  them,  I  see  that  the  lead- 
ing part  in  Christian  missions,  as 
well  ati  moral  reforms,  must  be 
taken  by  the  English -speaking 
nations.  The  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, with  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  millions  of 
people,  practically  homogeneous — 
what  cau  we  not  do  for  humanity 
if  we  will  ]  All  the  great  moral 
reforms  have  begun  with  this 
people.  All  of  the  reforms  are 
being  carried  by  these  people  to 
other  nations.  That  wonderful 
woman.  Josephine  Butler,  went 
to  the  Continent,  tlie  very  strong- 
hold of  the  meet  infamous  laws 
that  have  ever  disgraced  legisla- 
tion or  stained  the  pages  of  statute- 
books,  and  there  formed  a  society 
for  their  abolition. "  She  proceeds 
to  sum  up  the  amazing  legislative 
results  of  Mrs.  Butler's  work,  and 
to  exhort  her  fellow. members  of 
the  Temperance  Union  to  be  im- 
bued with  Mrs.  Butler's  spirit —  I 
that  of  world-reform  for  women 
and  society,  led  by  intrepid  and  high-minded  women 
of  the  English -speaking  countries. 

Certainly,  if  one  considere  well  the  meaning  of 
the  great  convention  of  temperance  women  that  has 
just  now  been  held  in  Boston  between  the  10th  and 
30th  days  of  November,  Mrs.  Leavitt's  words  will 
carry  on  added  weight.  It  is  true  that  other  lands 
have  their  hosts  of  noble  and  devoted  women.  Lady 
Meatl),  in  this  number  of  The  Review,  tells  our 
readers  of  the  good  work  of  some  such  women  for 
their  own  sex  in  Qermany  and  in  Sweden.  But  in 
the  organized  work  of  moral  and  social  reform  it  is 
only  English-speaking    women  who  have  accom- 


^denC  World's  and  KfttioiutI  W.O-T.D'a 

plished  anything  large  andnoteworthy.  Itisalmost 
impoasible  even  te  imagine  a  congress  of  women 
similar  in  character  to  the  one  ju-st  held  in  Boston, 
speaking  French.  German,  or  Italian,  and  meeting 
in  Paris,  Berlin,  or  Rome. 


I  UtLTTANT  i 


9  AOORESSIVE  BODY. 


There  is  an  implacably  militant  phase  about  the 
work  of  the  Woman's  Christiao  Temperance  Union. 
It  must  necessarily  be  so.  because  these  women  are 
enlisted  in  what  they  deem  a  holy  crusade,  wherein 
any  sort  of  truce  or  compromise  with  the  enemy  is 
count«d  deadly  sin,  just  as  any  connivance  at  idol- 
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worship  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity  was  the 
most  grievous  of  oflfences.  The  "  wh ite-  ribbon  army  " 
refuses  to  know  anything  about  political  expediency, 
social  conventions,  statesmanlike  compromises,  or 
half-way  mea8iu*es,  all  of  which  it  believes  are 
of  the  devil.  And  it  pushes  this  literal  adherence 
to  its  fighting  creed  in  all  sorts  of  local  and  partic- 
ular ways  that  annoy  many  good  people  and  make 
them  wish  that  the  W-  C.  T.  U.  would  eschew  poli- 
tics, wash  off  its  warpaint,  and  subside  into  a 
merely  sweet  and  persuasive  moral  and  religious 
influence. 

But,  after  all,  the  militant  and  harshly  aggressive 
is  only  one  phase  of  the  work  of  these  organized 
women -reformers.  And  it  was  perhaps  the  ]east 
conspicuous  of  any  in  the  sessions  just  ended.  It 
would  be  a  very  narrow  view  of  this  magnificent 
gathering,  this  greatest  world -ox)ngre8S  of  women 
ever  held  on  our  planet,  to  view  it  simply  as  a  mass- 
meeting  of  narrow-minded  and  one-ideaed  advocates 
of  total  abstinence  and  legal  prohibition.  It  was 
far  more  than  a  convention  of  women  organized  to 
oppose  liquor-drinking  and  the  liquor  traffic.  It 
stood  for  that  marvellous  uprising  of  the  serious, 
intelligent,  and  religious  women  of  the  English- 
speaking  world  for  the  protection  and  sanctity  of 
home-life;  the  moral  elevation  of  women  every- 
wtiere ;  the  reform  of  laws  detrimental  to  the  true 
interests  of  social  and  family  life  and  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  weaker  sex ;  the  better  education  of  chil- 
dren ;  the  better  care  of  the  neglected  and  dependent, 
and  the  suppression  of  every  form  of  enslaving  and 
degrading  vice  and  crime.  The  constituency  of  this 
brilliant  and  notable  convention  have  no  monopoly 
of  that  tremendous  moral  movement  among  the 
women  of  our  race.  It  finds  its  partial  expression 
through  many  and  diverse  channels.  For  the  most 
part,  it  goes  on  without  being  organized  or  officered. 

THE  FORWARD  MARCH  OF  ENGLISH -SPEAKINO  WOMEN. 

Nevertheless,  it  may  properly  be  claimed  that  no 
public  gathering  ever  before  so  broadly  and  nobly 
represented  and  voiced  the  "movement.  For  the  con- 
vention was  not  confined  strictly  to  the  delegates 
of  the  temperance  associations  that  have  for  some 
years  been  affiliated  as  the  "World's  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union."  Women  who  are 
better  known  as  representing  other  definite  phases 
of  women's  work  and  progress  were  present  as  speak- 
ers, quasi -members  of  the  body.  For  instance, 
prominent  representatives  of  the  higher  education 
of  women,  among  whom  may  be  named  Mrs.  Alice 
Freeman  Palmer,  of  Cambridge,  Professor  Rena 
Michaels,  of  Michigan,  and  Professor  Anna  Mor- 
gan, of  Wellesley  College,  were  speakers.  Mrs. 
Maud  Ballington  Booth,  leader  in  this  country"  of 
the  social  reform  work  of  the  Salvation  Army,  rep- 
resented an  organization  in  which  women  are  in  no 
respect  subordinate  to  men.  Mrs.  Parker,  of  Chi- 
cago, representing  the  Woman's  Council  and  the 
dress-reform  program,  was  similarly  welcomed. 

Eminent  lady  physicians,  like  Dr.  Kate  M»^">i«" 


of  London,  represented  the  humane  and  moral  as- 
pects  of  woman's  successful  entrance  to  that  great 
profession.  Mrs.  Mary  Livermore,  the  honored  and 
distinguished  advocate  of  woman's  suffrage,  was  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  meetings,  and,  as  a  Bos- 
tonian,  a  gracious  entertainer  of  the  convention. 
Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  represented  the  women  commis- 
sioners of  the  Columbian  Exposition  and  the  pro- 
posed exhibits  of  women's  work  and  congresses  of 
women  workers.  Mrs.  Mary  Lowe  Dickinson  repre- 
sented and  spoke  for  the  National  Council  of  King's 
Daughters,  itself  a  great  and  noble  organization  of 
young  women.  And  thus  representatives  of  various 
other  special  movements  and  interests  among  the 
Christian  women  of  America  and  Great  Britain  were 
cordially  admitted  to  the  platform,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  contribute  to  the  breadth  and  stimulating 
interest  of  the  great  convention. 

THE  FIRST  INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  gathering  was  justly 
deemed  of  special  significance  b^^use  the  very  first 
of  its  kind.  The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  of  America  was  founded  in  1874,  and  this 
Boston  meeting  was  the  eighteenth  of  its  national 
conventions.  The  British  Woman's  Temperance 
Association  was  formed  at  Newcastle-on-'Tyne  in 
April,  1876,  and  it  is  therefore  nearly  sixteen  years 
old.  The  Canadian  Christian  Temperance  Union  is 
also  several  years  old,  its  fourth  annual  convention 
having  been  held  last  June,  and  its  local  and  pro- 
vincial societies  being  much  older  than  the  central 
amalgamation  for  the  entire  Dominion.  And  so  the 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  Unions  have  been  fully 
organized  for  several  years,  while  in  various  other 
countries  the  movement  has  found  lodgment  in  the 
creation  of  a  firm  nucleus.  But  never  before  have 
the  national  bodies,  federated  into  the  **  World's 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,"  held  an 
international  convention.  From  all  parts  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking M'orld  and  from  the  groups  of  Eng- 
lish-speaking people  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
there  were  delegates  at  this  Boston  meeting.  Here- 
after, at  intervals  of  perhaps  five  years,  these  gath- 
erings are  to  be  repeated,  and  the  cosmopolitan 
influence  of  women  as  social  reformers  is  to  be 
made  continually  more  impressive. 

Miss  Willard  has  lately  expressed  this  idea  of 
the  growing  world- consciousness  of  the  English- 
speaking  woman,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
great  world -organization  over  which  she  presides,  in 
the  following  passages : 

"  Women  are  becoming  the  true  cosmopolitans ; 
and,  best  of  all,  not  commerce  and  selfishness,  but 
Christianity  and  self-renunciation  have  set  the  key 
to  their  timeful  psalm  of  life  in  the  more  modem 
chorus.  The  Foreign  Mission  Society  has  domesti- 
cated their  thoughts  at  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Mad- 
agascar and  Bombay  are  as  present  to  their  minds 
as  England  and  America.  White-ribboners,  follow- 
ing in  this  path,  have  the  wide  world  as  their  her- 
itage, and   the  great  petition,    with  its   univeiBal 
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protest  agaitiHt  legalizing  the  sale  of  alcoholics  tmd 
of  opium,  gives  the  most  practical  possible  direc- 
tion to  the  new  world  sense  that  thrills  the  heart  of 
woman.  In  reflex  influence  what  an  illimitable 
power  this  new  sense  fs  to  be  in  moulding  tiie 
natures  of  their  children  to  the 
ideal  of  universal  brotherhood ! 

"Thirty  -  four  countries  have 
translated  our  motto,  '  For  God  and 
Home  and  Native  Land. '  It  was 
seen  in  Chinese,  Japanese,  Siam- 
ese, Norw^ian,  Dutch.  French, 
and  Maori  at  the  World's  Expo- 
sition in  Paris. 

"Seven  aacriftciog  years  have 
strewn  the  earth  with  local  unions, 
blooming  like  beds  of  fragrant 
flowers.  Thirty-four  ditferent  na- 
tions are  now  federated  against 
opium,  alcohol,  and  tobacca 
Nearly  all  the  work  has  been 
wrought  within  five  years.  Mrs. 
Mary  Clement  Leavitt  will  sotm 
complete  her  reconnoissance  by 
going  to  South  America." 

Who  caD  tell  what  transforma- . 
tions  the  zealous  English -speaking 
woman  may  bring  about,  now  that 
she  has  steadfastly  begun  to  flght 
the  social  ills  that  beset  her  sidters 
in  India.  Burmah,  China.  Japan, 
and  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe? 

BTRENaTB  OF  THE  W.  C,  T,  U. 
Calculated  as  strictly  and  exclu- 
sively as  possible  upon  the  basis 
of  dues  paid  in  to  the  local  unions 
and  forwarded  to  headquarters, 
the  National  Christian  Temperance 
Union  has  now  a  membership  of 
150,000.  Estimated  more  liberally. 
so  as  to  include  all  persons  prac- 
tically belonging  to  its  various 
departments  of  work,  its  member- 
ship may  be  placed  at  about  three 
.  hundred  thousand.  And  upon  a 
similar  kind  of  calculation,  the 
women  directly  represented  in  the 
World's  W.  C.  T.  U.  may  be  regard. 

ed  as  numbering   half  a  miUiun.  Frratden 

But  in  almost  any  given  neiglibor- 
hood,  the  working  body  of.  let  us  say,  100  membere 
willbedrawnfromchurch  and  social  circles  ten  times 
as  strong ;  and  for  most  purposes  of  special  local  in- 
fluence the  Union  may  count  upon  tlie  sympathy  and 
support  of  the  entire  one  thousand  women.  Thus  in 
this  country  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  there  are 
several  millions  of  women  who  since  the  women's 
gospel  temperance  crusades  of  1873-74.  out  of  which 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.  grew,  have  come  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  movement  in  such  a  way  as  te  be 
in  close  sympathy  with  its  main  purposes,  and  ready 


at  special  times  to  co-operate  with  it  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  particular  things. 

THB  LOSING  STRUGOLK  FOR   PROmBITION. 

The  W.  C.  T.  U.  of  America  has  beeo  tor  the  past 
decade  in  the  very  fore-front  of  the  battle  for  legal 


prohibition  of  the  liquor  trafBc.  The  logic  of  its 
attitude  at  length  drove  it  into  close  alliance  with 
the  Prohibition  party  as  a  separate  political  move- 
ment, and  ranged  it  as  actively  hostile  to  both  of  the 
great  political  organisations  of  the  country.  And 
yet  all  the  radical  temperance  legislation  tliat  was 
secured  up  to  the  time  of  this  espousal  of  the  tliird 
party  by  the  W,  C.T.  U..  had  been  attained  through 
the  Democrats  in  tlie  Southern  States  and  through 
the  Republicans  in  the  Northern  States.  Witliout 
any  purpose  of  attempting  to  go  deeply  into  causes. 
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we  may  at  least  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  since 
the  t«mperBjic«  women  allied  themselves  with  a 
minor  political  par^y,  almost  every  attempt  tti  se- 
cure prohibitory  legialatioQ  has  failed  disastrouBly. 
Mew  Hampshire  declined  constitutional  prohibition 
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by  a  decisive  majority.  Massachusetts  followed, 
and  emphasiced  her  refusal  by  a  majority  of  nearly 
fifty  thousand.  Rhode  Island,  having  Ixied  prohi- 
bition for  a  yearortwo,  repudiated  it  Connec^ticut 
spumed  prohibition  by  a  popular  majority  much 
larger  than  the  total  aflirniative  vote.  Pennsyl- 
vania's verdict  waa  equally  coDclunive.  Tlie  W.  U. 
T.  U.  concentrated  iU  whole  fighting  strength  to 
carry  Nebraska,  and  lont  the  day  by  a  defeat  tJX) 
pronounced  to  make  an  early  renewal  of  the  fight 
desirable.  Ground  has  been  loHt  rather  than  gained 
in  the  Southern  StaU's.  The  vot«  of  November  3  in 
Iowa  looks  very  ominous  for  the  future  of  the  pro- 
hibitory statutes  in  that  State.  In  short,  the  pmhib- 
ittiry  movement,  tliat  seemed  to  have  so  irresistible 
a  momentum  in  thefiret  half  of  the  decade,  has  been 
liwing  ^ound  at  a  terrible  rate  in  the  laat  half.  If 
tliis  were  the  one  concern  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  it  might 
well  be  discouraged. 

EDCCATIOS.  LEGISLATION,  AND  THE  BALLOT. 

But  even  in  the  field  of  legislation  the  W.  C.  T,  U. 

baa  had  very  much  upon  its  definite  program  besides 


statutory  and  constitutional  prohibition.  It  has 
initiated  and  pushed  the  movement  for  the  compul- 
sory teaching  of  "scientific  temperance"  in  the  pub- 
lic schools ;  and  it  has  succeedtid  in  securing  the 
enactment  of  its  tempenmce- instruction  laws  in 
more  than  thirty  States  in  the  Union.  Moreover,  it 
has  induced  Congress  to  enact  a  like  law  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Territories,  and  Alaska.  Not 
content  with  the  formal  passage  of  these  laws,  the 
W.  C.  T.  V. ,  through  its  active  local  committees,  rep- 
resenting its  department  of  instruction,  has  nagged 
indJfTerent  or  hostile  school  boards  into  adopting  the 
approved  text-books,  and  then  has  assumed  the  task 
of  seeing  that  teachers  actually  gave  the  desired 
instruction  both  in  the  letter  and  the  spirit.  May 
it  not  be  admitted,  some  day.  that  to  have  achieved 
this  particular  work  was  a  great^^r  triumph  than  to 
have  gained  a  dozen  prohibitory  amendments  to 
State  coDstitutiona? 

A  large  number  of  States  have  given  the  school 
ballot  to  women — an  achievement  for  which  the  W.C. 
T.  U.  may  claim  a  fair  share  of  credit — and  doubt- 
less this  has  inured  to  the  benefit  of  the'scientifio 
temperance  instruction. "  It  is  also  to  be  said  that 
numerous  laws  for  the  protection  of  children,  in- 
creasing the  age  of  consent,  and  in  other  ways  pro- 
moting the  moral  well-being  of  society  have  been 
secured  largely  through  the  leal  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
The  laws  that  perhaps  twenty  States  have  enacts, 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  tobacco  to  children,  ar«  also 
to  be  placed,  to  no  small  extent,  to  the  credit  of  the 
legislative  department  of  the  W.  C.  T.  IT. 

Besides  its  political  alliance,  which  not  only  pre- 
vents many  wonien  from  joining  the  order  who 
affirm  that  they  would  otherwise  do  so,  but  whicli 
bos  also  led  to  the  withdrawal  and  separate  organi- 
zation of  several  tliousand  old  and  valuable  members, 
who  are  now  known  as  tlie  "Non-Partisan  W.C.T. 
U.,"  the  American  W.C.T.  U. is  fully  committed  to 
the  doctrine  of  woman  suffrage,  and  this  position  is 
said  to  keep  still  another  body  of  women  outside 
the  ranks  of  the  society.  It  stands  everywhere  for 
the  granting  of  the  school  franchise  to  women.  It 
advocates  the  adoption  in  other  States  of  the  Kansas 
plan  of  full  municipal  suffrage.  It  is  the  hearty 
supporter  of  the  complete  franchise  that  women  en- 
joy in  Wyiiming.  It  mourned  over  the  retrogres- 
sion of  Washington.  It  concentrated  its  utmcwt 
efforts  in  South  Dakota  to  secure  the  adoption  of 
the  constitutional  clause  giving  women  the  ballot, 
but  was  defeated.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  clear 
that  this  general  movement  for  the  ballot  is  really 
making  progress  in  tlie  United  States. 


Mi 


THE  WORKINa  nEPARTMESTO. 

B  Frances  Willard  is  not  only  a  brilliant  and 


inspiring  IcadtT,  who  lias  8i)mehow  "bewitched  the 
women  of  America  and  the  world  into  a  wonderful 
coalition  against  sin. "but  slie  is  also  a  practical  or- 
ganizer and  administrator  of  consummate  ability. 
It  is  due  to  her  Oiat  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  is  a  highly 
effective  machine,     She  replaced  the  original  ptea 
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of  branches  of  work  supervised  by  committees,  with 
a  Bcheme  creatiDg  a  series  of  distinct  departmeots, 
at  tbe  head  of  each  of  which  was  placed  on  in- 
dividual superintendent.  The  departmente  num- 
ber tliir^-five,  and  are  grouped  under  the  six  heads 
of  (1)  Organization.  (2)  Preventive  Work,  (3)  Ed- 
ucational. (4)  Evangelistic,  (6)  Social,  (6)  Legal. 
Each  department  superintendent  works  through  cor- 
res[K>nding  superintendents  for  each  State. 

At  the  head  of  ttie  work  of  organization  is  Mrs. 
Caroline  B.  Buell,  a  lady  of  great  practical  effl 
ciency,  who  is  also  correBiMuding  secretary  of  the 
National  Union.  A  corps  of  travelling  oi^anizers 
for  the  regular  society,  and  of  special  organizers  for 
the  young  women's  and  the  children's  temperance 
work,  and  for  work  among  foreign  immigrants, 
iH  constantly  maintained.  There  are  few  men  bo 
experienced  Ihat  they  might  not  leam  lessons  in 
practical  organization  and  management  from  tlie 
women  who  control  the  machinery  of  this  great' 
society. 

The  "preventive"  work,  so  called,  is  assigned  to 
thi-ee  departments,  entitled  respectively  "Health," 
"Heredity,"  and  "Physical  Culture,"  each  superin- 
tended by  an  active  head,  while  travelling  lecturers 
endeavor  to  promote  among  the  local  unions  tbe 
study  of  the  laws  of  life  and  hi'alth,  in  their  prac- 
tical application  to  food,  dress,   exercise,  ventila- 


tion, etc.  Tbe  "physical -culture"  department  almi 
at  the  enactment  of  obligatory  laws  for  tbe  intro- 
duction of  scientific  bodily  exercise  into  common- 
school  instruction.  The  "heredity"  department  cir- 
culates literature  and  endeavors  to  enlighten  and 
instruct  mothera. 

Tbe  educational  group  includes  some  nine  depart- 
ments, beginning  with  Mrs.  Mary  Hunt's  famous 
work  for  scientific  temperance  instruction  in  schools: 
Tbe  Sunday  school  department  has  succeeded  in  in- 
troducing special  temperance  lessons  into  moat  Sun- 
day-schools. The  literature  department  has  an  obvi- 
ouH  field,  and  fills  it  well,  under  Miss  Julia  Col- 
man's  superintendence.  Tbe  presentation  of  tbe 
cause  to  influential  bodies  from  time  to  time  is 
made  a  distinct  department,  as  is  the  relation  of 
temperance  to  labor  and  capital.  The  department 
of  tiie  press  aims  \d  cultivat«  the  newspapers  of  tbe 
land  and  induce  them  to  publish  matt^  promotive 
of  tlie  welfare  of  the  cause.  Miss  Julia  Ames,  of 
Chicago,  superintends  it.  Tbe  department  of  nar- 
cotics very  actively  labors  to  discourage  tbe  use  <rf 
tobacco  and  opiates.  The  temperance  kindergarten 
work  is  especially  committed  to  tbe  young  ladiee  vS 
the  Union.  Miss  Mary  Allen  "West,  of  Chicago,  is 
at  tbe  head  of  the  very  advantageous  department 
that  acta  as  a  "  school  of  methods. "  and  teaches  bow 
to  carry  on  practical  temperance  work. 

MORAL  AND  SKUOIOUS  WORK. 

The  "evangelistic"  group  includes  ten  or  more 
departments,  first  coming  that  of  direct  *'giDBpel 
temperance  evangelism  i"  second,  that  of  work  in 
prisons  and  jails ;  third,  that  of  work  in  almebousea 
and  asylums ;  fourth,  that  of  police-station  work, 
with  shelters  and  f  anchorages "   for   unfortunate 
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women ;  fifth,  the  flower  mission ;  sixth,  the  work 
among  railway  employees ;  seventh,  that  among  sol- 
diers and  sailors ;  eighth,  that  among  lumbermen  in 
the  logging  camps ;  ninth,  the  very  important  and 
active  department  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  social 
purity,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Miss  Willard  her- 
self— a  department  which  wages  its  work  by  various 
methods  and  in  several  distinct  directions.  Next 
comes  the  department  of  **  Sabbath  observance, "  and, 
finally,  that  of  ^imfermented  wine  at  sacrament.  ** 
It  would  be  a  very  partial  and  unjust  estimate  of 
the  scope  and  methods  of  the  W«  C.  T.  U.  that  s^^ould 
fail  to  note  the  **  moral-suasion  ^  work  that  is  con- 
stantly in  operation  under  these  evangelistic  depart- 
ments. It  is  here  during  the  past  year  or  two  that 
the  society  has  been  making  its  greatest  efforts  and 
accomplishing  its  best  results. 

There  is  a  so-called  "  social "  group  of  departments, 
also,  that  is  less  highly  developed,  although  under 
this  head  is  placed  the  important  task  of  represen- 
tation at  county,  State,  and  world's  fairs. 

Finally,  the  ""  legal  group  "  embraces  departments 
of  legislation  and  petitions,  franchise,  peace,  and 
international  arbitration.  There  are  also  standing 
committees  upon  such  subjects  as  W.  C.  T.  U.  coffee- 
houses, W.  C.  T.  U.  fountains,  and  the  Union's  publi- 
cations. The  chief  of  these  publications  is  the  very 
widely-circulated  weekly  organ  of  the  movement. 


the  Union  Signal,  issued  by  the  Woman's  Temper- 
ance Publishing  Association  of  Chicago.  One  of 
the  topics  uppermost  at  present  in  the  minds  t>f  the 
members  of  the  Union  is  the  great  Temperance 
Temple,  that  is  costing  more  than  $1,000,000,  and 
that  will  contain  the  general  offices  of  the  organiza- 
tion, of  its  agencies,  and  of  affiliated  establishments. 
Mrs.  Carse,  of  Chicago,  has  shown  herself  a  verita- 
ble financier  in  this  as  in  other  pecimiary  matters 
affecting  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 

THE  BBmSH  AND  FOREION  DELEGATES. 

It  was,  of  course,  to  have  been  expected  that  Lady 
Somerset,  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  president 
of  the  British  Woman's  Temperance  Association, 
would  be  the  most  admired  and  conspicuous  mem- 
ber of  the  recent  convention.  Since  1885  she  has 
devoted  herself  to  work  among  the  poor  and  to 
practical  temperance  reform.  Mrs.  mmnah  Whit- 
all  Smith,  formerly  of  Philadelphia,  now  of  Eng- 
land, and.  one  of  the  most  influential  women  of  her 
time,  came  as  a  personal  link  between  the  organiza- 
tions of  the  two  countries.  Both  Great  Britain  and 
Canada  were  very  strongly  and  ably  represented  in 
the  convention.  The  program  was  of  the  most 
varied  character,  and  as  free  as  possible  from  contro- 
verted and  polemic  topics.  The  occasion  throughout 
will  be  memorable  as  marking  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  nineteenth-century  progress  of  womeo. 


CHAUTAUQUA. 

BY  REV.  EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE,  D.D. 


THE  Chautauqua  system  of  wide-spread  instruc- 
tion has  achieved  success  far  beyond  the  plans 
of  those  who  first  set  it  on  foot.  It  embodies  a  large 
nmnber  of  readers  in  all  parts  of  this  country,  and 
of  the  world  indeed,  where  people  use  the  English 
language.  And  it  makes  itself  so  popular  among 
the  people  who  "  try  its  adventure"  that  the  number 
of  its  readers  advances  steadily. 

The  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces  of  its  well- 
defined  system  are  so  carefully  balanced  that  its 
thousands  of  pupils  and  of  graduates  are  kept  in 
touch  with  the  central  council.  And  yet  home 
government  and  the  needs  of  individuals  have  their 
way.  Perhaps  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  majority  of 
teachers  in  schools  and  in  colleges  do  not  yet  know 
very  well  what  it  is,  and  that  they  look  askance  at 
it.  The  accomplished  teachers  who  have  joined  in 
its  work  are,  on  the  other  hand,  surprised  at  its 
possible  sweep,  and  eager  to  extend  it.  Outside  the 
organized  company  of  professional  teachers,  the 
much  larger  body  of  the  American  people — eager  to 
'^get  the  best"  as  the  fine  national  proverb  puts  it — 
interests  itself  heartily  in  a  scheme  for  elevating,  as 
this  does,  the  education  of  all  classes  of  people. 

The  central  system  of  Chautauqua  involves  a  mir- 
acle of  administration.  It  is  in  touch,  by  the  post- 
office,  with  readers  in  every  part  of  the  United  States, 


and,  indeed,  of  the  English-speaking  world.  The 
name,  at  least,  of  each  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
readers,  who  are  following  the  course  of  study  at 
one  time,  is  known  at  this  central  office.  If  he  wants 
information  on  any  point,  and  cannot  get  it  at 
**  Bowlegs  Creek"  or  in  North  Boothia,  he  may  send 
and  ask,  and  he  has  his  answer.  Practically,  he 
receives  such  answer  through  the  pages  of  The  Chau- 
tauquan,  a  monthly  magazine  wholly  devoted  to  the 
purposes  and  needs  of  the  readers.  But  if  a  personal 
letter  is  needed,  it  is  sent  to  him. 

Who  are  these  readers?  They  are  people  of  all 
ages  and  conditions,  from  boys  of  sixteen  to  men  of 
eighty,  who  want  to  read  systematically,  and  to 
extend  the  information  gained  in  the  average  "dis- 
trict school. "  No  one  should  enter  the  Chautauquan 
course  who  cannot  average  eight  hours  a  week  of 
reading.  It  is  better  to  give  ten  to  it — say  five 
hundred  hours  a  year.  All  the  arrangements  of  the 
system  frown  on  endeavors  to  **  cram, "  or  to  read  a 
great  deal  in  one  week  and  nothing  in  another.  He 
is  the  best  Chautauquan  reader  who  reads  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  or  an  hour  and  a  half  every  day  of 
the  seven. 

Most  people  in  America  read  quite  as  much  in  a 
day  as  this.  But,  generally  speaking,  they  read 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  novels,  without  a  great 
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deal  ot  Bysteniatic  reading  in  course.  The  principal 
change  effected  ia  a  man's  habito  by  joiQing  the 
Chautauqua  Circle  tor  a  year  or  for  four  years  is  the 
introduction  of  definite  aubject  and  system  in  his 
reading.  It  probably  does  not  add  much  to  the 
hours  of  reading  of  any  person  who  enters  upon  it. 
It  does,  however,  give  quite  cloee  direction  to  his 
reading,  and  very  naturally  it  suggests  side  reading, 
which  occupies  much  more  than  ten  hours  a  week, 
on  subjects  cognate  to  the  subjects  of  the  course, 
and  more  or  less  directly  connected  witti  it. 

A  person  may  enter  upon  the  course  for  one  year 
or  for  four  years.  It  n^d  not  be  said  that  no  great 
system  can  be  expected  unlees  a  reader  is  wiUing  to 
make  the  experiment  for  at  least  a  year.  We  can 
beet  illustrate  what  the  course  is  by  speaking  of  the 
present  year,  1891-93.  This  happens  to  be  the  Amer- 
ican year,  which  comes  around  in  four  yeais.  Next 
year  will  be  the  Greek  year.  1693-M  will  be  the  lAtin 
year,  and  1894-93  will  be  the  English  year.  By  this 
is  meant  that  the  historical  and  literary  part  of  the 
reading  in  these  four  years  will  be  devoted  to  Amer- 
ica, to  ancient  and  modem  Oreece  and  the  literature 
connected  with  Greece,  to  ancient  and  modem  Borne 
and  Roman  literature,  and  then  to  the  history  and 
literature  of  England.  We  give  these  names  to  the 
years  because  so  much  of  the  reading  is  dominated 
by  those  general  subdivisions.  But  in  each  year, 
besides  those,  there  is  a  scientific  subject  assigned, 
as  botany,  geology,  zo61ogy,  or  chemistry ;  and  for 
each  year  there  are  certein  studies,  which  may  be 
called  miscellaneous,  which  involve  in  the  four 
years  a  survey  of  the  literature  of  Germany  and 

To  take  this  year  for  an  example :  the  Chautau- 
quon  reader  this  year  will  be  instructed  to  procure 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  several  books,  and  to 
subscribe  for  the  Chautauquan  monthly  magazine. 
The  coat  of  these  books,  it  may  be  said  in  passing, 
is  seven  dollars.  This  is  the  annual  charge  for  each 
reader  in  the  course  who  means  to  own  all  the  books. 
These  books  are  :  Montgomery's  "Leading  Facte  in 
American  History  ;"  an  abridgment  by  Mr.Bryce  of 
his  "  American  Commonwealth  ;"  '  Initial  Studies  in 
American  Letters"  by  Prof.  Beers,  of  New  Haven  ;  a 
"Study  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stetes," 
by  Prof.  F.  N,  Thorpe ;  a  "  Condensed  Review  of  Ger- 
man Literature,"  with  translations  of  the  more  im- 
portant poems,  edited  by  Dr.  William  C.  Wilkinson  ; 
a  little  book  on  Hinduism  and  Mohammedanism, 
and  The  Chautauqvan.  In  The  Chautauquan  will 
be  contained  the  reading  on  subjects  of  science 
which  is  prescribed,  and  a  series  ot  articles  on 
American  literature  and  history,  which  are  written 
expressly  for  the  Chautauquan  readers.  Indeed,  it 
should  be  observed  that  the  text-books,  almost  with- 
out exception,  have  been  prepared  by  competent 
persons  for  the  special  purpose  of  the  course. 

A  very  natural  arrangement  brings  together  in 
Tillages  the  people  who  have  determined  to  read  in 
this  course  in  any  given  year.  Such  a  body  of 
people  is  called  a  Chautauqua  Circle ;  and,  as  in  all 
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study,  the  co-operation  of  such  persons  ie  a  very 
great  advanta^  to  each.  But  there  are  thousands 
of  separate  readers.  Fishermen  read  in  their  boats 
on  tlie  banks ;  miners  read  in  their  cabins  in  the 
mountains ;  prisoners  read  in  their  cells :  lonely  sta- 
tion-mastors  read  when  they  are  waiting  for  trains; 
and  families  read,  after  the  tea-table  has  been  cleared 
away,  in  the  coziness  of  the  comfortable  kitehen. 
As  baa  been  said,  every  reader  who  has  a  question 
to  ask  may  ask  it  at  the  central  office.     Every  reader 
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is  taught  to  keep  in  touch  with  other  readers,  and 
with  the  members  of  the  governing  board  and  those 
persons  who  might  be  called  professors  in  the  sys- 
tem. A  series  of  books  for  collateral  reading  is  in 
all  cases  suggested,  and  the  public  libraries  of  the 
country  have  long  since  been  in  touch  with  Chau 
tauqua.  and  know  what  its  readers  in  a  given  year 
ar«  seeking. 

Arrangements  are  made  for  meetings,  partly  fes- 
tive and  partly  instructive,  of  the  persons  interested, 
at  different  centres  in  the  several  States,  so  that  every 
summer  more  than  sixty  "local  assemblies."  as  they 
are  called,  are  held.  And  at  Lake  Chautauqua,  a 
charming  watering-place  in  tlie  highlands  of  western 
New  York,  a  great  annual  assembly  calls  together 
thousands  of  the  persons  interested  in  this  great 
system,  and  provides,  for  many  weeks,  a  series  of 
lectures  and  other  instruction  tor  their  benefit. 


THE  HADDO  HOUSE  ASSOCIATION. 
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THE  editor  of  The  Review  of  Reviews  demands 
of  the  editor  of  Onward  and  Uptcard  an 
account  of  the  'Haddo  House  Association " — of  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  its  exial«iiC€. 

To  "begin  at  the  beginning,"  then,  it  had,  as  the 
name  indicates,  a  purely  local  origin.  In  December, 
1881.  a  number  of  ladies,  nearly  all  of  whom  were 
wives  of  tenants  on  Lord  Aberdeen's  estates,  met  to- 
getlier  at  Haddo  House  to  discuss  what  could  tie  done 
to  raise  tlie  standard  of   living   among   the  young 


women,  especially  the  farm  servant  girls,  in  that 
part  of  the  country. 

The  Haddo  House  Association  was  the  result  of 
that  meeting.  Among  the  difHculties  with  which 
we  set  ourselves  to  contend  were  : 

1.   Lack  of  home  training, 

3.  The  constant  changing  of  situation  which  has 
become  a  custom  among  farm  servants  in  Bcotland. 

3.  Asanoutoomeof  this  constant  change,  the  want 
of  interest  in  each  other  which  results  between  mis- 
tresses and  servants,  and  as  a  consequence  again  of 
this,  often  a  want  of  comfortable  and  proper  house- 
hold aud  sleeping  an-angementa  for  the  servants. 

4.  The  monotony  of  a  servant's  daily  life,  espe' 
cially  in  the  country,  the  difRcultiea  in  the  way  of 
providing  her  with  interests  outside  her  work,  or  of 
her  attending  classes  or  meetings. 

G.  The  language  too  commonly  used,  the  gcesip 
indulged  in,  and  the  character  of  many  of  the  papers, 
periodicals,  and  books  read. 

fl.  Want  of  healthy  public  opinion  among  them- 
selves regarding  the  moral  standard  of  life  and  be- 
havior to  be  expected  of  the  average  man  and  woman. 

The  scheme  we  framed  was  very  simple,  and  one 
whoee  success,  as  indeed  is  the  case  in  moat  schemes, 
depended  on  the  exertion  of  peisonaJ  influence  on 
the  part  of  those  who  worked  it.  Perhaps  it  can  be 
best  explained  by  describing  our  method  of  starting 
a  new  branch.  Thoee  interested  in  the  work  organ- 
ize a  preliminary  meeting  of  ladiee  representing 
all  the  different  churches  in  the  parisli  and  district, 
and  to  which  are  also  invit«d  all  the  different  min- 
isters. Theaimsand  working  of  the  association  are 
then  explained,  and  those  present  invited  to  join  as 
members,  each  member  undertaking  to  pay  an  an- 
nual subscription  of  2s.  6d, 

Tlie  meml>ers  then  proceed  to  elect  a  committee, 
president,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  the  two  last- 
named  offices  often  being  combined.  The  parish  is 
divided  off  into  districts,  and  two  members  are  ap- 
pointed tocanvass  each  district  for  further  memben 
and  for  associates,  aa  the  girls  are  termed,  and  who 
are  not  asked  to  pay  any  subscription,  although  they 
are  invited  to  send  any  sum  they  can  spare  to  the 
funds  of  the  association  when  tliey  feel  so  inclined. 

The  members  canvassing  are  supplied  plentifully 
with  papers  and  letters  of  invitation,  fully  entering 
into  our  plans  and  ainiB,and  these  are  distributed  to 
the  women  likely  to  join.  On  joining  both  mem- 
bers and  associates  receive  a  card  of  memberehip. 
on  which  are  printed  a  few  short  rules.  We  do  not 
aak  that  any  undertaking  should  be  given  that  these 
rules  should  be  absolutely  kept,  but  we  ask  them  to 
aim  at  keeping  them. 

Our  plan  differs  from  other  societies,  mainly  in 
the  fact  that  we  have  no  rule  of  exclusion  whatnv. 
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and  that  we  require  no  profeBsion  of  faith,  however 
slight,  and  that  we  are  specially  anxious  that  in  eveiy 
branch  all  religious  denominations  should  be  repre- 
sented both  by  members  and  associates. 

We  make  plain  our  objects. 

We  desire  to  reach  mistresses  as  well  as  servants, 
and  to  bind  both  together  by  awakening  fresh  inter- 
est in  each  other.  We  wanted  to  make  our  aim  the 
elevation  of  women,  materially,  mentally,  morally, 
spiritually — to  help  all  who  joined  us  **  Onward  and 
Upward, "  which  was  the  motto  we  adopted ;  and 
above  all,  we  wanted  to  be  a  Christian  association, 
one  that  would  endeavor  to  follow  out  Christ's  method 
of  work,  and  who  would  always  point  to  His  stand- 
ard of  purity  and  holiness. 

All  who  will  join  us  on  the  understanding  that 
these  are  ottr  objects  are  made  welcome,  whether 
they  agree  with  us  or  no. 

We  endeavor,  as  far  as  possible,  to  do  all  we  can 
through  the  mistresses,  so  as  to  bring  them  and  their 
servants  together  through  some  common  tie,  out  of 
which  all  manner  of  sympathetic  feelings,  and  needs, 
and  acts  may  arise.  We  therefore  invite  the  mis- 
tresses and  other  ladies  interested  in  girls  to  join  as 
members,  and  thro^gh  them  we  send  out  during  win- 
ter, about  every  two  months,  papers  of  questions  to 
the  girls  who  join  as  associates  on  Bible  history, 
geography,  and  genefal  subjects,  and  we  oflfer  also 
prizes  for  needlework  and  knitting,  and  writing. 
The  papers  are  all  done  at  home  by  the  girls,  and  are 
examined  in  every  parish  by  a  local  conmiittee,  and 
each  associate  who  averages  eighty-five  marks  per 
paper  receives  a  prize,  and  each  associate  who  aver- 
ages sixty  marks  a  certificate. 

From  an  educational  point  of  view  the  papers 
sent  in  by  the  girls  have,  as  a  whole,  been  most 
creditable,  and  have  also  improved  year  by  year. 
Some  of  the  essays  sent  in  have  been  admirable.  But 
the  papers  are  by  no  means  given  principally  for 
the  sake  of  education,  but  as  a  link  and  a  means  of 
intercourse  between  members  and  associates ;  through 
these  papers  they  get  to  know  each  other.  The  girl 
may  come  and  ask  f^er  mistress  for  advice  how  to  set 
about  her  answers,  or  may  request  the  loan  of  a  book  ; 
the  mistress  takes  an  interest  in  the  girl's  answers, 
and  then  each  may  begin  to  know  more  of  another's 
life  and  thought,  and  a  kindlier  feeling  is  evoked. 

After  doing  these  papers  or  needlework  for  three 
years,  a  girl  may  continue  an  associate  without  do- 
ing work,  on  paying  a  subscription  of  6d.  a  year.  A 
rule  has  just  been  made,  however,  that  those  who 
continue  doing  work  for  consecutive  periods  of  four, 
six,  ten,  and  fifteen  years  will  receive  medals  vary- 
ing in  value.  Then  we  oflfer  prizes  also  to  servants 
remaining  in  the  same  situation  for  two,  six,  ten, 
and  fifteen  years,  and  we  give  a  present  to  the  first 
child  of  every  associate  in  whose  unmarried  life  there 
has  been  no  blemish. 

The  association  is  governed  by  a  council,  meeting 
once  annually,  and  formed  of  the  members  of  all  the 
branch  committees.  At  this  council  votes  are  given 
by  the  association,  not  by  the  niunber  of  actual  mem- 


bers present ;  and  notice  of  any  resolution  and  sug- 
gestions are  sent  round  previously  to  each  branch 
committee  so  that  the  delegates  of  each  can  be  in- 
structed how  to  vote.  Votes  can  also  be  given  by 
proxy  from  associations  imable  to  send  a  represen- 
tative. 

Only  matters  affecting  the  constitution  and  central 
rules  of  the  association  are  discussed  by  the  coimcil, 
as  also  the  text-books  to  be  adopted  for  the  coming 
season's  papers  of  questions,  and  so  forth.  The  ac- 
tual working  of  each  branch  is  left  wholly  in  the 
•hands  of  each  local  conunittee  and  differs  according 
to  circumstances.  More  can,  of  course,  be  done  in 
towns  and  large  villages  in  the  way  of  providing 
cooking  and  laundry  classes  and  other  meetings  for 
the  girls.  If  any  special  difficulty  arises  during  the 
year  which  needs  immediate  settlement,  it  is  decided 
by  the  president  pending  the  next  meeting  of  council. 

We  regard  our  work  among  mothers  as  almost 
our  most  important  mission  now,  and  we  trust  that 
it  may  ere  long  spread  itself  sufficiently  through  the 
towns  and  villages  as  to  be  regarded  as  a  Scottish 
Mothers'  Union,  pledged  to  work  in  their  homes  for 
all  that  is  lovely,  and  pure,  and  of  good  report. 

Already  we  have  1, 100  mothers  in  Glasgow,  and  the 
mothers'  meetings  of  Edinburgh  are  at  this  moment 
considering  whether  they  also  will  join  our  ranks, 
and  in  time  we  trust  to  have  sufficient  branches  to 
enable  us  to  transfer  our  married  associates  with  ease 
from  old  friends  to  new  whenever  they  move.  If 
mothers  or  girls,  living  in  districts  where  there  is  no 
branch,  wish  to  join,  they  can  become  isolated  asso- 
ciates by  applying  to  the  president,  Haddo  House, 
Aberdeen,  to  whom  all  inquiries  may  be  addressed. 

It  is  a  great  object  to  bring  the  experienced  and 
more  thoughtful  working  mothers  in  contact  with 
others  of  their  own  class,  to  whom  their  advice  and 
example  will  be  helpful,  when  it  can  be  made  avail- 
able in  a  wise  way. 

Although  originally  formed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farm-servant  class,  our  association  has  spread 
among  other  classes  of  young  women.  We  have 
fifty-eight  branches,  the  majority  of  which  are  sit- 
uated in  the  north-east  of  Scotland :  but  the  remainder 
are  scattered  over  the  country,  both  in  towns  and  in 
agricultural  districts.  Last  summer  our  numbers 
were  reported  as  follows :  1, 287  members,  each  of 
whom  pays  a  yearly  subscription  of  2s.  6d  toward 
the  expenses  of  the  association ;  2,285  single  associ- 
ates, and  about  4, 090  married  associates ;  1, 716  prizes 
and  707  certificates  were  distributeil  last  year. 

To  meet  tlie  demand  for  an  organ,  the  president 
was  commissioned  by  the  council  to  bring  out  a  lit- 
tle penny  monthly  magazine  especially  directed  to 
the  needs  of  the  members  and  associates  and  motliers 
of  the  **  Haddo  House  Association. "  Tliis  magazine. 
Onward  and  Upward,  was  commenced  in  December, 
and  the  way  that  it  has  been  welcomed  shows  that 
it  supplies  a  need,  and  it  gives  promise  of  proving 
to  be  a  true  missing  link  in  our  work  of  binding 
ourselves  together  in  a  great  body,  for  a  great  and 
holy  and  uplifting  common  aim 


WOMAN'S  WORK  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

BY    THE    COUNTESS    OF   MEATH. 

I.     THE  GOOD  WORK  OF  THE  GRAND  DUCHESS  OF  BADEN. 

A  SHORT  time  ago  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the 
ladyin  waiting  to  the  Grand 
Duchess  of  Baden,  giving  roe 
accounts  of  the  leading  educa- 
tional and  charitable  undertak- 
ings of  a  most  int«restiDg  nat- 
ure which  are  being  carried  on 
in  that  country  under  the  di- 
rection of  Her  Royal  Highneaa. 
It  is  thought  that  English  and 
American  people  may  poesibly 
like  to  avail  theroBelves  of  the 
educational  and  other  advan- 
tages to  be  obtained  in  and  near 
Carlsruhe,  and  I  have  therefore 
been  requested  to  spread  a 
knowledge  of  them. 

Last  autumn,  when  travel- 
ling in  Germany,  1  enjoyed  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  of  see- 
ing some  of  these  institutions 
at  work.  Lord  Heath  and  I 
had  gone  to  Germany  on  an  er- 
rand of  a  philanthropic  char- 
acter.and  we  had  the  honor  and 
privilege,  when  in  Berlin,  of  an 
audience  of  the  Grand  Duch- 
ess of  Baden,  who  is  a  most 
energetic  worker  in  matters  of 
a  religious  and  benevolent  nat- 
ure. These  are  not  lightly 
taken  up  by  her,  but  constitute 
a  labor  of  love  which,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  is  the  joy  and  solace 
of  a  life  subjected  to  one  blow 
after  another  of  domestic  be- 
reavement. Happily  for  suffer- 
ing humanity,  it  is  not  common 
to  meet  with  those  who,  like 
the  grand  duchess,  have  been 
deprived  in  about  two  years, 
by  the  cold  hand  of  death,  of 
f atlier,  mother,  brother  and  son  I 
In  her  efforts  tor  others  she 
finds  a  blessed  consolation.  I  hope  I  may  not  had  fled  from  her,  this  one  had  remained.  It  is 
be  considered  as  betraying  any  confidence  if  I  say  beautiful  to  note  how  the  good  in  one  life  rebloesoms 
that  on  one  occasion  Her  Royal  Highness  told  me  in  another ;  and  now  that  the  late  empress  is  at  rest, 
that  it  was  her  mother,  the  Empress  Augusta  of  the  good  fruits  of  her  life  may  clearly  be  seen  in 
Germany,  who  had  taught  her  in  her  youth  t«  re-  the  institutions  and  charities  which  her  daughter 
gard  charitable  work   not  so  much    a    duty  to  be      is  carrying  on  in  Baden, 

got    through    as  a  privilege  to  be  enjoyed.    The         On  the  first  occoBion  when  I  had  the  honor  of 
grand  duchess  added  that  although  many  p'  »eing  Her  Royal  Highness,  I  woa  struck  by  the 
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patieDt  way  in  which  she  listened  to  the  account  I  had 
to  give  of  the  Ministering  Children's  League.  She 
was  not  content  with  a  mere  superficial  knowledge 
of  the  work,  but  entered  thoroughly  into  the  sub- 
ject. Later  on  I  again  met  the  grand  duchess  in 
Baden,  and  she  kindly  arranged  that  I  should  see 
something  of  the  charities  under  her  direction,  and 
that  of  the  Badische  Frauen  Verein.  One  was  the 
beautiful  Ludwig-Wilhelm  Hospital,  erected  in 
memory  of  her  son,  who  died  suddenly  while  she 
was  visiting  her  brother,  the  late  Emperor  Fred- 
erick, during  his  last  illness. 

The  schools  of  cookery  at  Carlsruhe  are  doing 
most  excellent  work ;  so,  too,  are  the  sewing  institu- 
tions, where  young  women  can  go  through  courses 
of  instruction  in  all  classes  of  needlework,  from 
plain  sewing  to  finished  dressmaking.  Darning,  as 
here  taught,  is  almost  a  fine  art,  the  pattern  of  the 
material  being  worked  in  so  that  the  place  where 
the  rent  has  occurred  is  scarcely  visible.  I  was  also 
shown  most  comfortable  dwellings  where  ladies  of 
reduced  fortune  can  secure  home-like  lodgings, 
consisting  of  two,  three,  or  four  rooms,  according 
to  their  needs.  They  are  waited  on  by  girls  who 
are  being  trained  for  service.  Besides  the  **  Luisen- 
schule, "  for  poorer  girls — a  most  pleasant,  cheerful 
building — Her  Royal  Highness  has  schools  for  young 
ladies  of  the  upper  classes.  This  at  first  seems 
strange ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  of 
the  nobility  of  Oemiany  are  poor.  They  live  in 
the  he^rt  of  the  country,  where  educational  advan- 
tages are  not  to  be  obtained,  consequently  such 
schools,  where  everything  is  done  to  promote  the 
religious  and  intellectual  training  of  the  girls,  are 
an  immense  boon  to  the  parents,  and  are  not  with- 
out good  effects  on  the  rising  generation. 

There  is  one  other  institution  which  I  saw  at  Carls- 
ruhe. I  do  not  think  it  is  under  the  grand  duchess* 
special  protection,  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice.  It 
is  a  so-called  "  Flick  Schule. "  It  is  held  in  the  even- 
ing, and  attended  by  numbers  of  little  maidens  be- 
tween the  ages  of  about  ten  and  fifteen.  They  came 
with  their  baskets  on  their  arms,  and  were  received 
by  ladies  who  formed  them  into  classes.  The  chil- 
dren sat  down  to  long  tables  on  which  were  fastened 
green  baize  cushions  to  which  the  work  could  be 
pinned.  The  contents  of  the  baskets  were  then  pro- 
duced, namely,  tattered  garments  of  various  descrip- 
tions. The  ladies  supplied  the  materials  for  the 
requisite  patching,  and  taught  the  little  girls  how 
to  carry  out  the  repairs  neatly.  I  noticed,  in  one 
instance  at  any  rate,  that  the  patch  was  larger  than 
the  original  garment.  It  was  a  busy  sc^ne.  The 
children  eager  to  get  instruction,  the  ladies  glad  to 
impart  it,  the  youthful  voices  occasionally  raised  in 
melodious  song.  When  the  hour  of  work  was  over, 
thanks  to  the  kindness  of  the  ladies,  numbers  of 
neatly  mended  garments  were  returned  to  the  bas- 
kets instead  of  the  tattered  rags  with  which  they 
had  previously  been  filled.  If  such  schools  were 
instituted  throughout  Great  Britain,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  Ireland,   there  might  be  some  hope  that 


ragged  clothes  would  not  be  quite  so  fashionable 
among  our  i>oor. 

The  following  are  the  papers  which  I  have  been 
asked  to  publish : 

THE  LUDWIO-WILHELM  HOSPITAL  AND  HOME  FOR  THE 

SICK,  CARLSRUHE. 

This  institution,  which  was  opened  last  year,  stands 
in  spacious  groimds.  A  few  rooms  in  the  central 
building  are  reserved  for  single  ladies,  the  remaining 
buildings  and  wings  being  occupied  by  cases  requir- 
ing surgical  treatment.  These  rooms  form  suit- 
able residences  for  those  seeking  health  and  rest,  and 
whei'e  in  cases  of  illness  careful  nursing  is  required. 
The  price  of  a  room  with  board  and  attendance,  ex  • 
elusive  of  wine,  is  twenty-five  marks  per  week. 
When  extra  comforts  are  required,  the  terms  are  ' 
according  to  arrangement.  Nursing  for  serious  ill- 
ness is  specially  arranged  for.  Applications  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Principal,  Abtheilung  III. ,  Baden 
Frauen- Verein,  Gartenstrasse  47,  Carlsruhe. 

THE  BADEN  LADIES*  ASSOCIATION  (FRAUEN- VEREIN) . 

The  aim  of  this  society  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
afford  special  training  in  various  branches  to  young 
girls  on  their  leaving  the  public  schools,  and  so  to 
prepare  them  to  earn  their  living  in  their  different 
stations  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  its  end  is  to 
extend  and  support  charitable  objects.  In  the  first 
place  may  be  mentioned : 

1.  The  courses  of  instruction  for  teachers  of  needle 
work. 

2.  The  industrial  school  offers  opportunity  of 
improvement  in  needlework  to  girls  of  all  classes. 
The  three  chief  courses,  lasting  each  three  months, 
in  which  instruction  is  given,  include  sewing  by 
hand,  sewing  by  machine,  and  dressmaking  succes- 
sively. Besides  which  lessons  are  given  in  embroid- 
ery, millinery,  woolwork,  ironing,  book-keeping, 
and  writing  of  business  letters,  a  series  in  each 
department  taking  place  annually.  Those  pupils 
who  attend  the  school  of  industry  and  the  courses  for 
needlework  besides  are  qualified  to  give  lessons  in 
needlework  in  higher  schools. 

8.  The  **  Luisenschule"  gives  to  girls  who  have  left 
school  the  opportunity  of  perfecting  themselves  in 
scholastic  departments  on  the  one  hand,  and  in 
female  handiwork  and  household  affairs  on  the 
other.  The  pupils  receive  board  and  lodging  in  the 
house  itself. 

4.  The  Home  (Friedrich-Stift)  offers  accommoda- 
tion, replacing  family  life,  to  single  ladies  of  the 
better  classes.  With  it  is  connected  (5)  a  house- 
keeping school. 

6.  The  aim  of  the  school  of  art  is  to  offer  to  a 
number  of  ladies  instruction  in  drawing  and  paint- 
ing, and,  at  the  same  time,  to  facilitate  a  practical 
application  of  the  acquired  knowledge. 

7.  Facilities  for  perfecting  oneself  in  art  embroid 
ery  are  also  offered  by  the  school  of  art  needlework. 
Regular  courses  of  lessons  are  also  given  in  design- 
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ing  and  mounting.     It  is  possible  to  go  through 
various  courses  at  the  same  time. 

Among  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  society 
are  to  be  named ; 

8.  The  Cr^he  (Luisenhaus) ,  in  which  infants 
whose  mothers  are  forced  to  go  out  to  earn  their 
living  are  taken,  from  the  tenderest  age  to  the  end  of 
their  third  year,  and  are  nursed,  fed,  and  cared  for 
during  the  day.  An  oppoitunity  of  training  is  here 
offered  to  nursery-maids  and  infant-school  teachers. 

9.  The  newly  erected  Ludwig-Wilhelm  Hospital 
includes  a  surgical  ward  and  an  eye  institution,  and 
serves  as  a  central  station  for  the  nurses  of  the  so- 
ciety employed  throughout  the  country,  and  is 
connected  with  a  private  nursing  establishment  in 
Carlsruhe.  Several  courses  of  lessons  are  given 
yearly  for  the  training  of  nurses,  to  which  has 
recently  been  added  a  course  of  training  for  ladies 
of  the  educated  classes. 

10.  The  public  kitchen  and  soup  kitchen  have  been 
established  to  provide  good  and  cheap  food  for  the 
working  classes  and  strong  soup  for  the  poor. 


Further— 

11.  The  school  of  cookery  affords  opportunity  to 
girls  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  learning  the 
elements  of  cookery.  In  the  afternoon  instruction 
is  given  in  domestic  work.  Elementary  lessons  in 
cooking  are  also  given  to  girls  of  twelve  to  fourteen 
who  have  not  yet  left  school. 

12.  Lastly,  the  Refuge  (Scheibenhardt)  gives  ac- 
commodation and  supervision  to  young  females  who 
have  been  released  from  prison,  and  who  are  still 
under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
provides  them  with  situations  in  respectable  and 
reliable  families. 

Further  accounts,  prospectuses,  and  plans  of  the 
above  institutions  can  be  obtained  of  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  Ladies'  Association,  Geheimerath 
Sachs,  VereinS'Kanzlei,  Gartenstrasse  47. 

Besides  the  above-named  institutions  the  follow- 
ing  are  also  under  the  protection  of  Her  Royal 
Highness  the  Grand  Duchess : 

13.  The  Conservatorium  of  Music,  and 

14.  The  School  of  Art  for  Ladies. 


II.     ''THE   FRIENDS  OF   MANUAL  ARTS"   IN   SWEDEN. 


On  the  very  morning  of  the  day  on  which  we 
were  leaving  that  most  picturesque  of  capitals, 
Stockholm,  I  was  able  to  pay  a  short  visit  to  an 
establishment  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  "home  industries"  for  the 
people.  Though  the  knowledge  which  I  was  able 
to  obtain  was  only  superficial,  yet  perhaps  even 
that  may  chance  to  be  of  use  in  showing  how  these 
industries  have  been  rendered  pre-eminently  popular 
and  i*emunerative  in  the  Swedish  capital.  Occa- 
sionally I  have  visited  a  depot  of  needlework,  etc. , 
in  Dublin  somewhat  similar  to  that  at  Stockholm ; 
but  there  is  this  distinction  between  the  institutions, 
that  whereas  in  working  the  Irish  one  a  difficulty 
seems  to  have  been  found  both  in  obtaining  a  suffi- 
ciency of  persons  to  carry  out  the  orders  punctually 
and  accurately,  as  well  as  in  finding  enough  cus- 
tomers, in  Sweden  the  contrary  appears  to  be  the  case. 
Skilful,  industrious  women  abound,  and  no  lack  of 
purchasers,  according  to  my  informant,  has  been 
felt.  The  de|)ot  where  the  work  is  shown  in  Stock- 
holm is  on  the  first  floor  of  one  of  the  principal 
business  streets.  Several  rooms  are  devoted  to  the 
pur|)08e.  Most  lovely  work  can  here  be  seen  and  ad- 
mired. On  the  occasion  of  my  visit,  a  most  friendly 
Swedish  girl,  who  had  been  sitting  at  a  desk,  came 
fona'ard.  She  spoke  sufficient  English  to  give  me 
the  required  information,  and  she  was  very  good- 
natured  in  giving  much  time  to  show  me  her  wares. 
Plain  needlework,  knitting,  and  cn)chet  do  not  find 
a  place  among  the  industries  executed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Stockholm  Association,  the  work 
being  all  of  a  more  or  less  artistic  nature.  The  vis- 
itor may  see  embroideries  of  various  kinds,  some 
of  them   exquisitely  wrought — they  are  worked  on 


linen,  woollen,  or  silken  material — lace  which  has 
been  made  on  pillows  sometimes  without  even  a  pat- 
tern to  guide  the  worker ;  "  Gobelin"  tapestry,  the 
design  worked  in,  as  by  the  French,  from  the  wrong 
side  of  the  material,  and  other  kinds  of  handiwork, 
some  peculiar  to  the  country. 

AN  EXCELLENT  OBJECT. 

The  Swedish  peasants  have  hereditary  talent 
for  artistic  needlework.  The  picturesque  costumes 
which,  happily,  still  ai*e  to  be  seen  in  Sweden,  are 
adorned  by  the  skilful  hands  of  those  who  wear 
them.  So  ingenious  are  the  workers  that  a  diffi- 
culty is  found  in  persuading  them  to  repeat  a 
pattern ;  they  prefer  constantly  to  vary  it,  and  I 
gathered  that  these  women  did  not  consider  a  mere 
copyist  as  a  clever  worker.  Some  of  the  peasants* 
designs  are  most  quaint.  Hanging  up  against  the 
wall  I  noticed  some  embroidery  on  cotton  material, 
representing  a  wedding  party.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
that  they  who  have  so  much  ingenuity  and  such 
clever  fingers  may  become  very  apt  pupils  after  they 
have  had  the  benefit  of  some  training.  Tlie  women 
of  Sweden  happily  appear  to  be  not  only  skilful,  but 
what  is  better,  they  are  honest,  industrious,  and 
reliable.  If  work  is  given  them  to  do  they  execute 
it  well,  and,  as  a  rule,  in  the  time  expected.  It  was 
a  felicitous  thought  when,  not  many  years  ago,  a 
society  was  formed  by  some  ladies  in  Stockholm, 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  **  The  Friends  of  Manual 
Arts."  Tlie  object  of  the  association,  according  to 
their  prospectus,  is  "to  encourage  domestic  industry, 
on  the  basis  of  the  ancient  ornamental  work  manu- 
factured by  country  women,  and  still  preserved  in 
great  abundance  in  many  of  tlie  homes  of  the  peas 
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antry — by  means  of  the  knowledge  of  those  peculiar 
modes  of  workmanship  which  some  few  years  ago 
peasant  women  still  kept  in  memory  from  child- 
hood, and  which  knowledge  was  on  the  point  of 
becoming  entirely  extinct. " 

CROWNED  WITH  SUCCESS. 

The  undertaking  of  these  Swedish  ladies  has  been 
crowned  with  success.  It  has  given  employment  to 
those  who  lacked  occupation  for  their  leisure  hours, 
and  it  has  provided  them  with  the  means  of  adding 
very  materially  to  their  incomes.  I  was  greatly 
astonished  when  I  heard  what  the  women  could 
earn.  Some  of  the  most  skilful  embroideresses  can 
gain  2  kr.  50  ores  (about  70  cents)  a  day ;  those  who 
do  coarser  work  1  kr.  25  ores (85  cents).  lAce  work 
does  not  bring  in  as  much,  so  that  75  ores  (16  cents) 
to  1  kr.  (25  cents)  is  all  that  could  be  counted  on. 
The  workers  at  Gobelin  tapestry  can  also  earn  the 
large  sum  of  2  kr.  50  ores  a  day.  However,  even 
those  who  can  gain  only  the  75  ores,  can  find  in  this 
sum  a  welcome  addition  to  the  family  purse,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  are  given  a  pleasant  employ- 
ment. It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  living  in 
Scandinavia  is  considerably  cheaper  than  in  Eng- 
land. This  was  much  impressed  upon  our  minds 
when  we  found  that  in  a  leading  restaurant  in 
Stockholm,  early  dinner  was  provided  at  2  kr.  only. 
It  was  served  in  a  room  most  palatial  in  size  and 
decoration.  The  guests  were  entertained  by  the 
strains  of  a  first-class  band,  the  expense  of  which 
in  England  would  have  probably  ruined  the  propri- 
etor. In  country  districts,  I  believe,  1  kr.  provides 
the  traveller  with  a  substantial  meal.  If  living  is 
thus  cheap  for  the  rich,  it  must  needs  be  more  rea- 
sonable for  the  poor  in  the  land.  As  the  workers 
are  well  paid,  the  articles  sold  by  the  association  are 
necessarily  not  low-priced.  The  object  of  the  sellers 
seems  to  be  not  so  much  to  keep  a  large  stock  of 
work  on  hand  as  to  secure  orders.  These  do  not 
seem  to  be  lacking.  A  school  for  teaching  the  vari- 
ous industries  has  been  established.  I  believe  the 
teachers  themselves  had  originally  to  apply  to  the 
peasants  for  some  instruction. 

In  Dalecarlia,  the  art  of  embroidery  being  espe- 


cially well  understood,  a  course  of  instruction  at  the 
school  costs  the  pupil  25  kr.  (nearly  $7)  for  the  first 
month,  and  for  the  second  and  subsequent  months, 
18  kr.  Two  months'  training  is  considered  the  req- 
uisite time  to  form  an  efficient  worker.  Besides 
paying  for  her  instruction,  the  learner  has  to  pro 
vide  her  own  materials,  at  a  cost  of  about  10  kr. . 
so  that  a  considerable  expenditure  is  requisite :  but, 
doubtless,  this  preliminary  expense  is  thought  by 
the  women  to  be  well  worth  while,  if  it  gives  them 
the  means  of  earning  not  a  little  in  the  future. 
Great  pains  seem  to  be  taken  to  secure  a  variety  of 
patterns.  Stores  of  specimens  of  work,  brought 
from  various  countries,  are  inclosed  in  glass  cases, 
and  this  handiwork  is  copied  by  the  ingenious  peo- 
ple employed  by  the  society.  The  association  is 
governed  by  a  board  of  directresses,  and  it  has  ob- 
tained a  small  grant  from  the  Swedish  government. 
The  crown  princess  is  one  of  the  ladies  who  interests 
herself  in  this  undertaking. 

HOW  SUCCESS  WAS  ACHIEVED. 

The  success  which  it  has  achieved,  to  summarize 
that  which  I  have  already  stated,  seems  to  be 
owing — 

1.  To  the  natural  skill  of  the  workers. 

2.  To  their  honesty  and  reliability. 

8.  To  the  school  where  a  woman  can  learn  to  be 
an  accomplished  worker. 

4.  To  the  interest  which  a  number  of  ladies  be- 
longing to  the  wealthy  classes  seem  to  take  in  tlie 
work. 

Home  industries  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  benevolent,  especially  with  regard  to  Ireland. 
It  is  lamentable  to  see  in  the  cottages  in  that  coun- 
try the  people  huddled  together  by  the  fireside  with 
absolutely  no  employment  Idleness  in  itself  is  a 
great  evil,  and  money  is  too  scarce  a  conunodity  to 
be  scorned  in  peasant  households.  That  among 
home  industries  in  Great  Britain  it  has  been  well  to 
lay  a  stress  upon  utility  rather  than  ornament  is,  I 
think,  most  wise ;  but  they  who  would  wish  to  see 
such  undertakings  a  success  would  possibly  do  well 
to  take  hints  from  the  flourishing  little  Society  of 
**The  Friends  of  Manual  Arts"  in  Stockhohn. 


MRS.  BESANT:  THEOSOPHY'S  NEW  LEADER. 

the  three,  Mis.  Bes&nt  is  the 
youngest,  having  been  bom 
in  1847 ;  and  aa  she  is  not  jret 
five- and -forty,  she  may  live 
to  take  her  seat,  together  with 
UrB.  Fawcett.  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Htb.  Booth  ie  no 
longer  with  us.  Mrs.  Butler, 
although  a  widow,  stricken 
in  years  and  afflicted,  still 
tends  the  sacred  fire  which 
she  has  kindled  in  the  hearte 
of  men.  But  Hrs.  Besant  is 
the  only  one  of  the  three  who 
is  still  in  her  prime,  whose 
last  words  have  not  yet  been 
spoken,  and  whose  ultimate 
development  isBtiltunknown. 
Of  late  in  England  her  name 
has  been  in  every  mouth,  and 
the  papers  have  been  filled 
with  endless  letters  discussing 
the  latest  pliaseof  her  progress 
in  search  of  truth.  She  em- 
barked in  November  for  the 
United  Stales  as  a  misionary 
and  propagandist  of  the  faidi 
which  had  Madame  Blavalfiky 
as  its  most  conspicuous  seer. 
The  other  day  she  was  preeid  - 
ing  over  a  Socialist  Congrae 
in  Paris.  Neit  year  no  one 
can  say  where  she  will  be  or 
what  she  will  be  doing,  except 
that,  whatever  she  may  do  or 
wherever  she  may  gi>,  one 
thing  only  is  quite  certain — 
she  will  he  animated  by  a 
passionate  love  and  sympathy 
for  the  poor  and  depressed, 
and  she  will  command  the 
enthusiastic  affection  of  all 
those  who  come  near  enough 
to  her  to  know  lier  as  she 
really  is. 

Yet  Mra,  Besant,  one  of  the 
half-do7.en  women  who  have 
stamped  the  impress  of  their 
strong  and  vivid  personality 
upon  their  own  time,  is  one  to 
Ntts.  ANNIE  BEHANT.  whom,   Until    but   the   other 

day,  it  wasconsidered  hardly 

MRS.  ANNIE  BESANT  is  one  of  tlie  tliree  most      coirect  to  allude,  eicept  in  the  most  distant  manner, 
remarkable  English  women  of  the  apostolic      as  if  she  inhabiled  another  and  improper  world, 
tyiv   of   this   genemtion.     Mrs.  Booth,    Mrs.  Butler.  It  may   be    that   even   now  some   readers  are  so 

anilMrs.  Besant  constitute  a  remarkable  trio  of  propa'  prejudiced  aa  to  object  to  her  appearance  aa  the 
gandists  militant,  wliose  zeal,  energy,  and  enthusi-  subject  of  a  sketch  in  this  magasine.  All  that  one 
asm  have  left  a  deep  impress  upon  our  time.     Of      need  say  to  them  is,  whether  they  be  many  or  few. 
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that  when  they  have  made  a  tithe  of  her  sacrifices 
for  conscience'  sake,  they  may  be  in  a  position  to 
criticise. 

I.— HEREDITY    AND    EDUCATION. 

Annie  Besant  is  Besant  only  by  marriage.  Her 
husband,  the  Rev.  Frank  Besant,  vicar  of  Sibsey,  in 
Lincohishire,  is  a  brother  of  Mr.  Walter  Besant,  the 
well-known  novelist.  Her  maiden  name  was  Wood. 
She  is  a  Wood  of  the  family  which  gave  England 
a  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  person  of  Lord  Hatherley, 
and  many  others  who  have  played  a  more  or  less 
notable  part  in  local  and  national  politics. 

Her  father,  who  was  Lord  Hatherley*s  cousin, 
l)elonged  to  the  elder  branch,  which  had  clung  to 
the  estate  in  Devonshire,  from  which  the  younger 
sons  had  gone  ofif  to  make  fortunes  in  business  and 
at  the  bar.  He  was  bom  and  educated  in  Ireland, 
where  he  took  his  degree  as  a  doctdl^  although  he 
;8eldom  practised.  He  held  a  good  appointment  in 
the  city  of  London,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  man 
of  considerable  parts. 

Mrs.  Besant 's  mother  was  Irish— one  of  the  Mor- 
rises who  boast  of  their  descent  from  some  fabulous 
Jlilesian  kings  who  hailed  from  f^rance.  When  her 
mother  was  a  child,  the  regular  form  of  reproof 
when  she  had  misbehaved  was,  **  Emily,  your  con- 
•duct  is  unworthy  of  the  descendants  of  the  Seven 
Kings  of  France" — a  curious  form  of  that  spur  emd 
<>urb  chain  which  Lord  Wolseley  told  us  last  month 
were  to  be  found  in  the  consciousness  of  noble  birth. 
Mrs.  Besant  knew  little  of  her  father,  for  she  was  but 
^ve  years  old  when  he  died,  but  she  idolized  her 
mother. 

The  first  glimpse  we  have  into  the  peculiar  psychi- 
cal temperament  which  has  impelled  Mrs.  Besant  to 
Join  the  Theosophists  occurs  in  an  anecdote  she  tells 
about  her  mother  in  connection  with  the  death  of 
her  father.  The  clairvoyant  faculty  implied  in  that 
narrative  has  probably  had  as  much  to  do  as  any- 
thing with  recent  developments.  What  Mrs.  Besant 
a  few  years  ago  could  call  ^that  strong  strain  of 
Celtic  superstition"  would  probably  be  differently 
■described  now  by  the  successor  of  Madame  Blavatsky. 

EDUCATED  BY  CAPTAIN  MARRTAT'S  SISTER. 

Mrs.  Wood  was  much  too  strong  a  nature  to  remain 
prostrate  even  under  a  blow  whose  force  was  attested 
by  the  blanching  of  her  hair.  Left  a  widow  with  a 
young  family  and  next  to  no  means,  she  never 
flinched,  but  set  about  carrying  out  the  dying  wish 
of  her  husband,  that  their  eldest  boy  should  have 
the  best  possible  education.  Miss  Marryat,  the 
favorite  sister  of  Captain  Marryat,  a  lame  lady  with 
a  strong  face  and  as  strong  a  character,  undertook 
Annie's  education.  It  was  Miss  Marryat's  method 
of  making  herself  useful  in  the  world.  She  had  a 
perfect  genius  for  teaching,  and,  having  imdertaken 
to  educate  a  niece,  soon  discovered  that  education 
would  progress  better  if  her  scholar  had  a  companion. 
Annie  Wood's  meeting  with  her  was  merely  by 


chance.  She  took  to  the  child  and  offered  to  educate 
her  free  of  charge.  It  was  a  very  fortunate  arrange- 
ment. **  No  words  can  tell, "  Mrs.  Besant  wrote  in  after - 
years,  "  how  much  I  owe  her,  not  only  of  knowledge, 
but  of  that  love  of  knowledge  which  has  remained 
with  me  ever  since  as  a  constant  spur  to  study. " 
Other  children,  **  gently  bom  and  gently  trained, " 
were  from  time  to  time  added  to  the  party,  for  Miss 
Marryat  was  a  lady  of  independent  fortune,  to  whom 
it  was  a  joy  to  spend  her  means  in  helping  in  their 
way  gentle  folk  in  difficulties. 

Miss  Marryat  **  finished"  her  pupils  in  French  and 
Qerman  at  Paris  and  on  the  Rhine,  and  gave  them 
in  Devonshire  an  ideal  home  and  school  life,  with 
plenty  of  walks  and  rides  and  simple  pleasmres. 

HER  EVANQELICAL  TRAINING. 

Miss  Marryat  was  a  rigid  Evangelical,  whose 
earnest  creed  naturally  exercised  a  lasting  influence 
upon  the  enthusiastic  girl  she  had  undertaken  to 
teach.  The  sensitive,  dreamy,  enthusiastic  child 
was  made  to  take  part  in  the  school  prayer- meeting, 
taught  to  eschew  theatres,  to  regard  balls  as  an 
abomination,  and  generally  to  walk  in  the  straight 
and  narrow  way.  During  seven  happy  workful 
months  spent  in  Pairs,  she  was  confirmed  in  an 
ecstasy  of  excitement. 

Returning  to  England,  Annie  prosecuted  her  French 
and  German  studies,  and  cultivated  music  with  a 
passion  that  appears  to  have  been  inherited  from 
her  mother. 

•  After  leaving  Miss  Marryat's  care,  in  the  less 
austere  atmosphere  of  Harrow  she  relaxed  the 
severity  of  her  views  as  to  the  amusements  of  the 
world.  She  was  devoted  to  archery  and  croquet, 
and  danced  to  her  heart's  content  with  the  junior 
masters.     Never  had  a  girl  a  happier  home  life. 

HER  mOH-CHURCH  PHASE. 

About  this  time  Mrs.  Besant  came  upon  the  books 
which  brought  about  the  first  of  many  notable 
changes  in  her  theological  views  which  form  so 
marked  a  feature  in  her  life.  On  the  bookshelves  of 
the  old  vicarage  at  Harrow  she  found  "  The  Library 
of  the  Fathers, "  and  began  to  read.  Of  her  views 
at  this  stage  she  writes : 

"  The  contrast  I  found  between  my  early  Evangeli- 
cal training  and  the  doctrines  of  the  primitive 
Christian  Church  would  have  driven  me  over  to 
Rome  had  it  not  been  for  the  proofs  afforded  by 
Pusey  and  his  co-workers  that  the  English  Church 
might  be  catholic  although  non-Roman.  But  fo/ 
them  I  should  certainly  have  joined  the  Papal  Com* 
munion ;  for  if  the  Church  of  the  early  centuries  be 
compared  with  that  of  Rome  and  Oeneva,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Rome  shows  marks  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity of  which  Geneva  is  entirely  devoid. " 

What  might  have  happened  if  the  half-way  house 
of  Anglicanism  had  not  arrested  the  impulse  Rome- 
wards,  suggests  some  interesting  speculations. 
Would  the  most  immobile  of  Churches  have  been 
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able  to  fix  the  faith  of  this  most  mobile  of  creatures — 
who  haa  indeed  plenty  of  rtm,  but  to  whom  the 
saving,  solid  security  of  the  vis  inertice  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  denied? 

It  was  the  day  of  the  High  Church  Revival,  and 
Mrs.  Besant,  like  many  another  yoimg  girl  who  had 
not  read  the  fathers,  found  much  solace  for  her 
soul's  need  in  making  ornaments  and  arranging 
decorations  for  the  Mission  Chapel  near  Albert 
Square,  Clapham.  In  this  also  resembling  her  less 
erudite  sisters,  her  ecclesiastical  zeal  led  her  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  a  young  cleric,  the  Rev.  Frank 
Besant,  a  Cambridge  man,  who  helped  at  the  Mio- 
^'on,  and  kept  himself  ae  under  Piaster  of  Stock  well 
>rammar  School. 

II— HER    MARRIED    LIFE. 

Two  years  before  Mrs.  Besant  attained  her  major- 
ity, she  was  in  the  mood  which  is  due  to  the  diver- 
sion of  a  woman's  thoughts  from  an  earthly  to  a 
heavenly  Bridegproom.  If  she  had  been  a  Catholic, 
she  would  have  bec(Hne  a  mm  and  spent  the  rest  of 
her  days  in  ecstatic  devotion,  finding  all  the  conso- 
lation that  worldly  women  find  in  husband  and 
lover  in  the  mystic  figure  of  the  Crucified.  As  she 
was  an  Anglican,  she  married  a  curate.  She  had 
no  love  dreams,  she  had  "  read  no  fiery  novels, "  and 
had  lived  a  healthy,  active  life.  She  became  en- 
gaged to  the  young  clergyman,  not  because  she  loved 
him  particularly,  or  had  even  the  faintest  concep- 
tion of  what  marriage  entailed,  but  only  because 
he  being  a  clergyman,  it  seemed  as  if  he  could,  by 
his  very  office,  bring  her  nearer  to  God.  The  po- 
sition of  a  clergyman's  wife,  she  remarks,  seems 
second  only  to  that  of  a  nun,  and  its  attractiveness 
had  very  little  to  do  with  the  personality  of  the 
particular  clergyman  who  is  selected  to  discharge 
the  sacred  functions. 

HER  MiOlRIAaB. 

When  she  consented  to  marry  Mr.  Besant,  she 
gave  up  with  a  sigh  of  regret  her  dreams  of  the 
religious  life,  and  substituted  for  them  the  work 
which  would  have  to  be  done  as  the  wife  of  a  priest, 
.laboring  ever  in  the  Church  and  among  the  poor. 
She  reluctantly  consented  to  marry  a  man  she  did 
not  much  care  for,  because  she  believed  him,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  a  half -angelic  creature,  and  to 
^er  wedlock  was  only  a  means  of  self-devotion  to 
ihe  cause  of  the  poor  and  the  service  of  the  Church. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  about  the  Rev. 
Frank  Besant.  He  had  a  trying  part  to  fill,  and  it 
may  be  permissible  to  say  that  he  was  hardly  equal 
to  the  task.  He  was  a  clergyman,  conventional  and 
conservative.  He  had  brought  home  a  wild  young 
thing  whose  heart  was  aflame  with  the  first  passion 
of  political  sympathy  with  the  Irish  and  the  Radi- 
cals, and  who  had  only  married  him  as  a  pis  aller. 
She  could  not  be  the  Bride  of  Heaven,  and  therefore 
became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Frank  Besant.  He  was 
hardly  an  adequate  substitute.  Mr.  Besant  had 
obtained  a  mastership  at  Cheltenham,  and  there  in 
lodgings  his  young  wife  tried  to  stifle  the  cruel 


sense  of  disillusion  by  hard  reading  and,  curiously 
enough,  by  writing  stories  for  the  Family  Herald^ 
for  which  she  received  her  first  earned  money,  and 
a  series  of  "Lives  of  the  Black  Letter  Saints," 
which,  however,  failed  to  find  a  publisher.  Then 
she  published  her  first  pamphlet,  a  little  tract  which 
insisted  upon  the  virtue  of  fasting  and  was  very 
patristic  in  tone. 

HER  FIRST  DOUBTS. 

It  was  when  her  second  child  was  seven. or  eight 
months  old  and  seriously  ill  that  Mrs.  Besant' s 
stifled  religious  doubts  were  first  awakened.  She 
says :  "  There  had  grown  up  in  my  mind  a  feeling 
of  angry  resentment  against  the  God  who  had  been 
for  weeks,  as  I  thought,  torturing  my  helpless  baby.  "* 

Then  ensued  weeks  and  months  of  agonized  bat- 
tling against  the  doubt  which  threatened  to  trans- 
form the  Almighty  Father  into  an  Almighty  Fiend. 
A  good  and  liberal  clergyipan  gave  her  kindly  coun- 
sel, lent  her  Maurice  and  Robertson  to  read,  and 
strove,  but  strove  in-  vain,  to  lead  her  into  their 
wider  hope  for  man,  their  more  trustful  faith  in. 
God.  She  was  in  mental  agony  as  real  as  the  pain 
which  tortured  her  child,  and  she  could  find  no 
rest. 

No  one  who  reads  the  account  which  Mrs.  Besant 
has  given  of  the  horror  of  tliat  terrible  time  can 
doubt  the  reality  and  sincerity  of  her  struggle 
against  unbelief. 

Speaking  many  years  later  of  the  trials  of  that 
transition  stage,  she  showed  that  time  had  in  no 
sense  lessened  the  bitter  memory  of  that  hour  of 
gloom. 

THE  RESOLVE  TO  "TRY  ALL  THINGS.*' 

It  is  not  surprising  that  under  the  stress  of  that 
trial  her  health  gave  way,  and  for  weeks  she  lay 
prostrate  and  helpless  with  terrible  head  pain  that 
banished  sleep,  and  which  the  doctors  vainly  sought 
to  allay  by  covering  her  head  with  ice  and  dosing 
her  with  opium.  Not  until  her  mind  could  be  di- 
verted from  hell  did  the  pain  abate,  and  one  of  the 
means  by  which  her  cure  was  effected  was  the  study 
of  anatomy.  An  analysis  of  "Human  Osteology" 
was  a  curious  but  for  a  time  a  sufficient  anodyne. 
The  pain  abated,  sleep  returned,  and  she  was  once 
more  able  to  go  about  her  daily  duties.  No  sooner 
had  she  recovered  than  she  set  herself  to  attack, 
with  characteristic  intrepidity,  the  doubts  which 
had  assailed  her. 

She  resolved  to  take  up  in  turn  each  leading 
Christian  dogma,  and  examine  it  thoroughly. 

In  the  attempt  to  solve  these  problems,  she  read 
Maurice,  Robertson  of  Brighton,  and  Stopford 
Brooke.  Poetry,  beauty,  devotion,  enthusiasm,  she 
found,  but  no  solid  rock  on  which  to  build  her  faith. 
She  tried  a  course  of  Bampton  Lectures,  Dean  Man- 
sel  deepened  and  intensified  her  doubts,  Liddon's 
Bampton  Lecture  made  no  impression  on  her.  The 
more  she  read  the  more  she  doubted.  W.  R 
Greg's  "Creed  of  Christendom,"  Matthew  Arnold's 
"  Literature  and  Dogma, "  and  Renan's  "*  Vie  de  Jesus" 
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widened  her  horizon  and  made  it  seem  more  than 
ever  impossible  to  cabin,  crib,  and  confine  the  uni- 
yerse  of  truth  within  the  ecclesiastic  pinfold  in 
which  her  husband  was  a  duly  accredited  imder- 
shepherd. 

VICAR'S  WIFE  AT  8IBSKY. 

Thanks  to  her  representations  to  her  imcle,  Lord 
Hatherley,  Mr.  Besant  had  received  the  Crown 
living  of  Sibsey,  in  Lincoln,  valued  at  £450  per 
annum,  and  there  the  family  had  been  established 
in  the  vicarage.  The  improvement  in  their  circiun- 
stances  brought  with  it  an  added  complication  to 
Mrs.  Besant.  Imagine  a  country  parson's  wife  who 
sympathized  with  her  whole  soul  with  Joseph  Arch 
and  rebellious  Hodge,  while  the  indignant  farmers 
regarded  the  Laborers'  Union  as  little  short  of  high 
treason  and  red  revolution  I 

Mrs.  Besant  endeavored,  however,  as  best  she 
could,  to  find  practical  relief  in  nursing,  the  work 
for  which  she  has  always  had  a  positive  passion. 

ALL  CHRISTIAN  DOGMAS  GO  BUT  ONE. 

These  duties  of  the  parish,  however,  could  not 
silence  the  ceaseless  strife  within.  Her  health  broke 
down,  and  she  went  to  London  to  recover.  When 
there,  she  found  in  Mr.  Voysey's  ministrations  ^a 
gleam  of  light  across  the  stormy  sea  of  doubt  and 
distress, "  but  Theism  afforded  her  only  a  temporary 
resting-place.  She  now  definitely  rejected  aU  the 
"barbarous  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,"  and 
felt  with  relief  and  joy  inexpressible  that  "they 
were  but.the  dreams  of  ignorant  and  semi-savage 
minds,  not  the  revelation  of  a  God."  One  last 
dogma,  however,  still  remained.  Not  all  her  read- 
ing of  Theodore  Parker  and  Francis  Newman  and 
Miss  Cobbe  had  been  able  to  rob  her  of  her  faith  in 
the  Deity  of  Christ.  She  clung  to  it  all  the  more 
closely,  because  it  was  the  last  and  to  her  the  dear- 
est of  all. 

She  at  first  shrank  from  beginning  an  inquiry  the 
result  of  which  might  entail  upon  her,  the  wife  of 
a  clergyman,  the  necessity  of  repudiating  all  pre- 
tence of  belonging  to  a  Christian  Church.  Hitherto 
her  warfare  had  been  in  secret,  her  suffering  solely 
mental.  But  if  this  last  doctrine  were  to  go,  "to 
the  inner  would  be  added  the  outer  warfare,  and 
who  could  say  how  far  this  might  carry  me?"  She 
shivered  for  a  moment  on  the  brink  and  then  she 
took  the  plunge. 

But  before  she  finally  parted  with  all  her  Christian 
faith,  she  took  a  step  which  in  itself  is  sufficient  to 
render  her  autobiography  invaluable  to  the  historian 
and  theologian.  Tliere  are  few  pages  in  contempo- 
rary annals  more  touching,  more  simple,  and  more 
dramatic  than  those  in  which  Mrs.  Besant  tells  of  her 
pilgrimage  to  Oxford  to  Dr.  Pusey,  to  see  whether, 
as  a  last  forlorn  hope,  the  eminent  leader  of  the 
High  Church  party  might  happily  be  able  to  save 
her  from  the  abyss.  She  recounts  the  comfortless 
interview,  and  adds:  "Slowly  and  sadly  I  took  my 
way  back  to  the  railway  station,  knowing  that  my 
last  chance  of  escape  had  failed  me. " 


CHRISTIAN  NO  LONGER. 

Mrs.  Besant  was  "still  heartily  Theistic,"  but  she 
could  no  longer  take  Holy  Communion.  With  a 
feeling  of  deadly  sickness  she  rose  and  went  out  of 
church  when  the  sacrament  was  administered  to  the 
commimicants.  Good  farmers'  wives  felt  sure  she 
was  ill,  and  caUed  next  day  with  sympathizing  in- 
quiries. Alas !  her  sickness  was  beyond  their  treat- 
ment. She  set  to  work  on  her  first  controversial 
tract,  which  Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  of  Upper  Norwood, 
published  anonymously  as  "by  the  wife  of  a  bene- 
ficed clergyman, "  but  which  was  subsequently  repub- 
lished as  tiie  first  chapter  in  "  My  Path  to  Atheism.  ^ 
Other  pamphlets  followed.  Li  1878  her  health  broke 
down  again.  A  relative  of  her  husband,  who  merci- 
fully remains  unknown  in  anonymity,  urged  that 
although  it  was  true  that  all  educated  people  ( ! ) 
held  the  same  views  which  slie  expressed,  preesure 
should  be  p;ut  upon  her  to  induce  her  to  conform  to 
the  outward  ceremonies  of  the  Church  and  to  attend 
the  Holy  Communion.  This,  says  Mrs.  Besant,  "I 
was  resolved  not  to  do,  whatever  miglit  be  the  result 
of  my  'obstinacy. '" 

EXPELLED  FROM  HOME. 

It  was  resolved,  on  the  other  hand,  that  she 
should  either  resume  attendance  at  the  Communion 
or  should  not  return  home.  Hypocrisy  or  expulsion — 
such  was  the  alternative.  She  chose  the  latter. 
The  two  little  children  who  worshipped  her,  and  to 
whom  she  was  mother,  nurse,  and  playfellow,  ^ese 
also  might  have  to  be  sacrificed ;  both  ultimately  were 
sacrificed,  but  for  a  while  one  was  spared  to  her. 

Of  the  causes  which  enabled  Mrs.  Besant  to  secure 
for  a  time  the  custody  of  her  daughter,  she  has 
spoken  guardedly  in  her  autobiography,  and  she 
refuses  now  to  speak  at  all.  "  It  was  eighteen  years 
ago,"  she  replied  to  inquiries:  "should  there  not  be 
a  statute  of  limitations  for  such  things?"  But  we 
gather,  not  obscurely,  from  her  autobiography  that 
it  was  she  who  had  legal  ground  of  action  against 
Mr.  Besant. 

She  was  then  a  young  woman  of  twenty-six. 
Five  years  afterward  she  was  deprived  of  the  cus- 
tody of  the  child,  because  she  propagated  the  prin- 
ciples of  Atheism,  and  published  the  "Fruite  of 
Philosophy."  Sir  Greorge  Jessel,  who  was  brutally 
rude  when  hearing  the  case,  and  guilty  of  grosa 
inaccuracy,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  in  his  judgment, 
advised  her  to  file  a  claim  for  divorce  or  judicial 
'Separation. 

Unfortunately,  the  deed  of  separation,  which  waa 
no  bar  to  her  husband  wresting  from  her  the  pos* 
session  of  the  child  which  the  deed  promised  her, 
was  an  absolute  bar  to  a  judicial  separation.  The 
deed  shielded  him,  but  left  her  at  his  mercy.  That 
is  all  that  need  be  said  on  this  painful  subject  to 
which  it  was  necessary  to  advert,  if  only  in  order  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  never,  in  all  the  pro- 
longed litigations  in  which  Mrs.  Besant  has  been 
engaged,  has  there  ever  been  any  imputation  cast 
upon  her  personal  character. 
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III.— ATHEIST. 

Mrs.  Besant  was  now  fairly  launched.  She  was  a 
lady  unattached,  with  a  baby  daughter  to  look 
after  and  a  small  annuity.  She  went  to  live  with 
her  mother,  who  was  also  in  straitened  circimi- 
stances,  and  passed  through  the  usual  dismal  expe- 
rience of  the  gentlewoman  seeking  employment. 
She  found  little  work  of  the  paying  kind,  except 
occasional  ntursing  and  the  writing  of  free-thought 
pamphlets  for  Mr.  Scott.  After  a  year,  her  mother 
sickened  and  came  near  to  death.  This  brought 
Mrs.  Besant  into  personal  contact  with  another  of 
the  famous  Churchmen  of  the  Victorian  era,  and 
her  description  of  her  visit  to  Dean  Stanley  is  a 
fitting  pendant  and  contrast  to  that  which  she  gave 
of  her  visit  to  Dr.  Pusey. 

The  much- loved  mother  soon  passed  away,  de- 
claring almost  with  her  dying  breath  that  "Annie's 
troubles  would  all  come  from  her  being  too  relig- 
ious." Grotesquely  absurd  as  the  observation  ap- 
peared to  those  who  saw  in  Mrs.  Besant  only  the 
high  priestess  of  infidelity,  it  was  the  religiousness 
of  her  irreligion  that  alone  made  the  latter  formi- 
dable. 

MRS.    BESANT*S  FIRST  SPEECH. 

It  was  shortly  after  her  mother's  death  that  Mrs. 
Besant  first  began  to  speak  in  public.  Her  first 
speech — the  speech  which  revealed  to  her  that  she 
had  the  gift  of  speech — was  delivered  when  she  was 
still  at  Sibsey  in  the  parish  church.  It  was  not  un- 
til the  following  year  that  she  made  her  appearance 
as  a  public  lecturer,  her  first  subject  being  "The 
Political  Status  of  "Women;"  but  this  is  slightly 
anticipating. 

After  her  mother  died  her  struggles  for  existence 
became  harder.  Often  she  would  go  out  to  study 
at  the  British  Museum,  "so  as  to  have  my  dinner  in 
town,"  the  said  dinner  being  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  Those  were  difficult  and  straitened  times. 
A  fellow-feeling  makes  one  wondrous  kind.  If  she 
had  not  himgered  then,  she  would  probably  not  be 
Socialist  now. 

FROM  THEISM  INTO  ATHEISM. 

She  was  still  Theist,  but  the  Theism  was  wearing 
very  thin.  She  attended  Moncure  Conway's  lect- 
ures at  South  Place  Chapel,  and  after  reading 
Mansel's  "Bampton  Lecture"  and  Mill's  "Examina- 
tion of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Philosophy,"  she  plunged 
into  a  pretty  severe  study  of  Comtes's  "Philosophie 
Positive. "  She  gave  up  the  use  of  prayer,  and  as 
she  finely  says : 

"God  fades  gradually  out  of  the  daily  life  of  those 
who  never  pray ;  a  God  who  is  not  a  providence  is 
a  superfluity ;  when  from  the  heavens  does  not  smile 
a  listening  Father,  it  soon  becomes  an  empty  space, 
whence  resounds  no  echo  of  man's  cry." 

Thus  she  gravitated  naturally  and  of  necessity 
into  Atheism.  It  was,  however,  left  to  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh,  to  whom  her  attention  was  first  called  by 
Mr.  Conway,  to  reveal  to  her  that  she  had  really 
and  logically  become  an  Atheist  without  knowing 


it.  She  bought  a  National  Reformer  one  day  at  Mr. 
Truelove's  shop,  and  from  it  learnt  that  the  Na- 
tional Secular  Society  was  an  organization  for  the 
propagandism  of  Freethought.  She  wrote  to  Mr. 
Bradlaugh,  was  accepted  as  a  member,  and  on 
August  2,  1874,  went  to  hear  him  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Hall  of  Science. 

HER  FIRST  SIGHT  OF  MR.    BRADLAUGH. 

The  grave,  quiet,  strong  look,  the  broad  forehead 
and  the  massive  head  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  impressed 
her  much,  and  a  day  or  two  later  she  went  at  his 
invitation  to  discuss  with  him  the  all- engrossing 
subject.  "  You  have  thought  yourself  into  Atheism 
without  knowing  it, "  said  he.  A  few  days  later  he 
offered  her  a  small  weekly  salary  and  a  place  on 
the  staff  of  the  National  Reformer.  She  adopted  the 
nom-deplume  "Ajax."  and  then  began  a  journalistic 
career  the  end  of  which  is  not  yet.  There  also  was 
begun  an  almost  ideal  affectionate  friendship  be- 
tween Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  herself,  which  terminated 
only  with  the  grave — if  indeed  it  can  be  said  to 
have  terminated  then.  Of  that,  however,  we  need 
not  speak.  Mrs.  Besant's  noble  tribute  to  her  de- 
ceased friend,  contributed  to  the  April  number  of  The 
Review  of  Reviews,  must  still  be  fresh  in  tlie 
memory  of  our  readers. 

THE  "SACRED  CAUSE"  OF  FREETHOUGHT. 

In  January,  1875,  Mrs.  Besant,  after  delivering  a 
lecture  at  South  Place  Chapel,  "  The  True  Basis  of 
Morality,"  which  has  since  obtained  a  circulation 
of  70,000,  became  one  of  the  regular  lecturers  of  the 
Secular  Society.     Writing  in  1885,  she  said  : 

"  Never  have  I  felt  one  hour's  regret  for  the  reso- 
lution taken  in  solitude  in  January,  1875,  to  devote 
to  that  sacred  cause  every  power  of  brain  and  tongue 
that  I  possessed.  Not  lightly  was  that  resolution 
taken,  for  I  know  no  task  of  weightier  responsibility 
than  that  of  standing  forth  as  teacher,  and  swaying 
thousands  of  hearers  year  after  year.  But  I  pledged 
my  word  to  the  cause  I  loved  that  no  effort  on  my 
part  should  be  wanting  to  render  myself  worthy  of 
the  privilege  of  service  which  I  took ;  tiiat  I  would 
read,  and  study,  and  train  every  faculty  that  I  had ; 
that  I  would  polish  my  language,  discipline  my 
thought,  widen  my  knowledge;  and  this  at  least 
I  may  say,  that  if  I  have  written  and  spoken  much,  I 
have  studied  and  thought  more,  and  that,  at  least, 
I  have  not  given  to  my  mistress  Liberty  that  'which 
hath  cost  me  nothing. '  " 

The  doctor  told  her  that  her  chest  was  delicate, 
and  that  lecturing  would  either  kill  or  cure  her. 
The  result  proves  that — as  John  Wesley  and  General 
Booth  have  always  maintained — there  is  no  medi- 
cine like  speaking  in  the  open  air  for  a  delicate 
chest.  She  continued  to  write  for  the  National 
Reformer,  and  from  time  to  time  did  extra  literary 
work. 

So  passed  two  years  away,  and  then,  in  1877,  she 
stumbled,  as  it  were,  almost  unwittingly,  into  one 
of  the  most  important  and  far-reaching  of  all  the 
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controversies  with  which  her  name  has  been  associ- 
ated. The  stand  which,  together  with  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh,  she  took  in  vindicating  the  right  to  print 
and  publish  physiological  works,  discussing  the  best 
method  of  checking  the  over-multiplication  of  the 
population  of  the  planet,  led  her,  almost  without 
intending  it,  into  the  heart  of  the  neo-Malthusian 
controversy. 

IV.— SOCIALISM. 

Upon  the  phase  in  her  career  that  filled  up  the 
years  between  1878  and  1886  we  need  not  dwell. 
Mrs.  Besant  wrote  and  spoke  constantly  in  defence 
of  Atheism  and  in  support  of  Radical  politics.  She 
was  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent  of  all  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh's  lieutenants;  nor  was  she  only  a  lieutenant. 
She  was  his  most  trusted,  most  unselfish  friend, 
whose  confidence  and  affection  supplied  the  chief 
part  of  the  poetry  and  the  charm  of  his  somewhat 
austere  and  militant  life. 

In  religion  she  was  wandering  in  the  wilderness, 
conscious  that  for  her  there  could  be  no  return  to 
the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  and  not  venturing  to  hope 
that  for  her  there  was  any  Promised  Land. 

Therefore,  as  is*  the  fashion  with  such  souls,  she 
passionately  endeavored  to  persuade  herself  that  the 
Sinaitic  desert  was  itself  the  promised  Canaan,  or 
wilderness  which  would  bloom  with  roses  as  a  gar- 
den if  only  it  were  judiciously  cultivated  by  Secu- 
larist and  Radical  gardeners,  who  would  extirpate 
the  scrub  and  the  wormwood  of  obsolete  supersti- 
tion. 

SOME  OP  HER  WRITINaS. 

Some  idea  of  her  literary  activity  and  the  range 
of  her  studies  may  be  gained  from  a  glance  at  the 
catalogue  of  her  publications.  She  translated  Pro- 
fessor Ludwig  Buchner's  work  on  "Mind  in 
Animals,"  published  the  "Freethinkers'  Text-Book," 
wrote  a  history  of  the  French  Revolution,  compiled 
a  vade  niecum  for  Liberation ists  under  the  title  "  Dis- 
establish the  Church ;  or.  The  Sins  of  the  Church  of 
England  ;"  edited  a  Young  Folks'  Library  of  Legends 
and  Tales,  which  range  from  the  myth  of  Perse- 
phone down  to  the  story  of  Giordano  Bnmo ;  issued 
an  illustrated  popular  treatise  on  "  Light,  Heat,  and 
Sound,"  and  a  short  r^sumd  of  Positivism  for  the 
general  reader.  Besides  there  were  tracts  innumer- 
able on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  from  the  Afghan  War 
to  the  C.  D.  Acts,  "  Marriage  as  it  is  and  as  it  ought 
to  be, "  and  "  Free  Trade  and  Fair  Trade. "  She  was 
continually  contributing  to  the  National  Reformer, 
holding  public  debates  on  religion  and  politics, 
travelling  all  round  the  coimtry  lecturing,  generally 
leading  the  life  of  a  suffragan  bishop  in  the  great 
diocese  of  the  nation  which  had  Mr.  Bradlaugh  as  its 
episcopal  head. 

At  the  time  of  the  Trafalgar  Square  trouble  she 
was  in  deep  waters.  Her  Radicalism  was  gradually 
changing  into.  Social  ism,  and  the  development  was 
bringing  with  it  estrangement  from  many  old 
friends,  and,  what  was  most  painful  of  all,  was 
forcing  her  unwillingly  into  a  position  of  antago- 


nism to  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  a 
Socialist  without  knowing  it.  His  favorite  scheme 
for  transferring  all  the  waste  land  of  the  country 
from  its  present  owners  to  the  nation  was  essen- 
tially socialistic,  both  in  its  essence  and  in  the 
method  by  which  it  was  to  be  carried  out.  Mrs. 
Besant  went  on  from  that  proposition  to  the  nation- 
alization of  the  land,  and  from  the  nationalization 
of  the  land  to  the  nationalization  of  capital.  The 
process  was  one  of  general  development,  nor  did  she 
really  discover  that  she  was  a  Socialist  until  she 
heard  Mr.  Bradlaugh  attack  Socialism.  But  when 
she  saw  how  things  were  going  she  had  a  very  bitter 
moment.  Was  it  to  be  ever  thus?  Was  she  always 
to  be  doomed  to  have  to  choose  bet^'een  her  con- 
victions and  her  affections?  But  the  great  saying 
ever  soimded  in  her  soul,  "AVhoso  loveth  father  or 
mother  or  friends  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of 
me, "  and  she  obeyed. 

TRAFALGAR  SQUARE. 

Even  the  Red  Cross  Knight  in  her  favorite  "  Fairie 
Queen"  once  fell  into  the  loathly  grasp  of  the  hide- 
ous monster  Despair ;  and  small  wonder  if  she,  who 
had  no  red  cross  on  her  shield,  was  for  a  season  cap- 
tive in  the  giant's  cave.  Trafalgar  Square  roused 
her  out  of  the  gloom.  The  work  of  caring  for  the 
victims  of  that  police  outrage  gave  her  a  fresh  stim- 
ulus to  service  in  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  the  op- 
pressed, and  it  supplied  her  with  new  comrades,  and 
thus  once  more  light  gleamed  through  the  darkness. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Law  and  Liberty  League, 
which  was  formed  to  provide  political  prisoners  with 
legal  help,  to  assist  the  families  of  the  prisoners  for 
liberty,  and  to  form  a  rallying -point  for  sufferers 
from  oppression.  She  helped  to  start  a  little  half- 
penny weekly  called  the  Link,  a  journal  for  the  ser- 
vants of  man. 

THE  EAST  END. 

The  Law  and  Liberty  League  lingered  for  a  year 
and  then  expired.  The  Litik  was  extinguished ;  but 
before  it  burnt  out  it  lit  up  the  state  of  things  at 
Messrs.  By  rant  &  May's,  and  from  its  articles  grew 
the  match -girls'  strike,  which  was  the  precursor  of 
the  birth  of  the  New  Unionism.  There  were  few 
workers  in  London  so  friendless  and  helpless  as  the 
match -girls.  The  cause  seemed  hopeless,  but  Mrs. 
Besant,  with  whom  was  associated  in  closest  com- 
radeship Mr.  Herbert  Burrows,  an  old  colleague  of  the 
Law  and  Liberty  League,  and  other  friends,  went 
down  East  and  supplied  the  match -girls  with  organ- 
ization and  courage.  They  raised  funds  to  maintain 
the  strike ;  and  ultimately,  after  a  brief  but  brilliant 
campaign,  achieved  a  complete  victory. 

It  was  that  unexpected  success  snatched  against 
overwhelming  odds  by  the  aid  of  public  sympathy 
which  rendered  possible  the  dockers'  strike  of  1889, 
from  which  the  new  industi'ial  development  of  our 
times  in  England  may  be  said  to  date. 

Mrs.  Besant 's  hold  upon  the  East  End  w^as  very 
forcibly  demonstrated  shortly  after  this  by  her  return 
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as  member  for  the  School  Board  in  the  largest  dis- 
trict in  Eastern  London.  It  was  a  fierce  contest,  in 
which  one  clerical  opponent  hit  below  the  belt  and 
had  to  suffer  in  consequence.  It  is  one  of  the  worst 
features  of  Mrs.  Besant's  absorption  in  Occultism 
that  it  has  entailed  her  retirement  from  the  School 
Board. 

v.— SPIRITUALISM    AND    THEOSOPHY. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Mrs.  Besant,  with  Mr. 
Herbert  Burrows,  began  to  investigate  at  regular 
seances  the  phenomena  of  spiritualism.  Mrs.  Be- 
sant  was  at  that  time  writing  reviews  occasionally 
for  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Since  the  Link  had  died, 
and  the  National  Reformer  could  not  fairly  be  used 
in  support  of  Socialism,  she  had  only  the  Comer,  a 
sixpenny  monthly,  in  which  to  express  her  views. 
Madame  Blavatsky's  **  Secret  Doctrine**  had  just 
appeared,  and  it  was  given  to  Mr.  Besant  to  re- 
view. The  reading  of  that  book  was  the  turning- 
point.  Here  is  her  answer  exactly  as  received,  in 
reply  to  a  question  asked,  in  the  preparation  of  this 
article,  as  to  the  genesis  of  her  theosophical  devel- 
opment : 

WHY  THEOSOPHY?   . 

"Could  find  no  answer  to  problems  of  life  and 
mind  in  materialism,  especially  as  touching — 

1.  Hypnotic    and    mesmeric    experiments,  clair- 

voyance, etc. 

2.  Double  consciousness,  dreams. 

3.  Effect  on  body  of  mental  conceptions. 

4.  Line  between  object  and  subject  worlds. 

5.  Memory,  especially  as  studied  in  disease. 

6.  Diseased  -keenness  of  sense-perception. 

7.  Thought-transference. 

8.  Genius,  different  types  of  character  in  family, 

etc. 

"These  were  some  of  the  puzzles.  Then-Sinnett's 
books  gave  me  the  idea  that  there  might  be  a  dif- 
ferent line  of  investigation  possible.  I  had  gone 
into  Spiritualism,  I  went  into  it  again,  and  got 
some  queer  results.  But  I  got  no  real  satisfaction 
until  I  got  the  'Secret  Doctrine'  from  you  to  re 
view,  and  then  I  was  all  right. 

"I  ought  to  add  that  I  had  long  been  deeply 
troubled  as  to  the  'beyond*  of  all  my  efforts  at 
social  and  political  reform.  My  own  Socialism  was 
that  of  love  and  of  levelling  up ;  there  was  much 
Socialism  that  was  of  hatred  ;  and  I  often  wondered 
if  out  of  hatred  any  true  improvement  could  spring. 
I  saw  that  many  of  the  poor  were  as  selfish  and  as 
.greedy  of  enjoyment  as  many  of  the  rich,  and  some- 
times a  cold  wind  of  despair  swept  over  me  lest  the 
'brute  in  man'  should  destroy  the  realization  of 
the  noblest  theories.  Here  Tlieosophy,  with  its 
proof  of  the  higher  nature  in  man,  came  as  a  ray  of 


light,  and  its  teaching  of  the  training  of  that  nature 
gave  solid  ground  for  hope.  May  I  add  that  its  call 
to  limitless  self-sacrifice  for  hmnan  good — a  call 
addressed  to  all  who  can  answer  it— came  to  me  as 
offering  satisfaction  to  what  has  always  been  the 
deepest  craving  of  my  natiwe— the  longing  to  serve 
as  ransom  for  the  race.  At  once  I  recognized  that 
here  was  the  path  to  that  which  I  had  been  seeking 
all  my  life. " 

It  was  shortly  after  that  she  asked  for  an  introduc- 
tion to  Madame  Blavatsky,  which  was  gladly  given 
her,  without  a  dream  of  thereby  providing  H.  P.  B. 
with  an  heir  and  successor.  Such,  however,  was 
the  case.  Mrs.  Besant  brought  to  the  Theosophists  a 
zeal  and  an  enthusiasm  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
H.  P.  B. ,  while  she  placed  at  their  service  a  reputation 
for  absolute  sincerity  and  an  eloquence  superior  to 
that  of  any  living  platform  orator.  She  espoused 
Madame  Blavatsky's  cause  with  the  devotion  of  a 
neophyte.  She  sat  at  her  feet  learning  like  a  little 
child  all  the  lore  of  the  Mahatmas ;  she  was  obedient 
in  all  things ;  and  when  at  last  Madame  Blavatsky 
passed  away  Mrs.  Besant  was  instinctively  recog- 
nized as  her  only  possible  successor. 

MADAME  BLAVATSKY'S  MANTLE. 

The  hubbub  that  was  raised  in  September  about 
the  alleged  precipitation  of  a  letter  from  a  Mahat- 
ma  served  at  least  one  purpose.  It  showed  that  this 
generation  is  behind  no  other  that  ever  existed  in 
thirsting  for  a  sign.  To  us  it  is  a  matter  of  supreme 
indifference  whether  Koot  Hoomi  uses  the  post  or 
materializes  his  messages  on  Cashmere  paper.  Tlie 
essential  miracle  is  the  conversion  of  Mrs.  Besant 
from  Materialism  to  a  firmly  based  belief  in  the  re- 
ality of  the  spiritual  world.  Her  friends  tried  their 
level  best  to  work  that  miracle,  but  failed.  Madame 
Blavatsky  succeeded.  Honor  where  honor  is  due. 
To  have  secured  Mrs.  Besant  for  Theosophy  is  an 
achievement  much  more  wonderful  than  the  duplica- 
tion of  any  niunber  of  teacups  or  tlie  tinkling  of 
whole  peals  of  "  astral  bells. " 

Mrs.  Besant  has  not  only  abjured  Materialism,  she 
has  repudiated  her  advocacy  of  neo-Malthusianism. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  how  long  her  Socialism  will 
survive. 

HER  PRESENT  POSITION. 

The  great  and  startling  phenomenon,  which  we 
have  to  consider  is  the  fact  that  the  Saul  of  the  Ma- 
terialist platform  has  now  ^become  the  high  priestess 
of  a  system  of  spiritual  philosophy  which  is  substan- 
tially Christian  in  ethics,  and  which  in  many  points 
seems  to  supply  a  scientific  foundation  for  much 
that  has  been  most  cavilled  at  in  the  Christian  creeds. 
Mrs.  Besant  has  not  yet  reached  her  ultimate  develop- 
ment. She  has  her  loins  girt  up  and  is  in  readiness 
to  follow  wherever  Truth  may  lead. 
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CHARACTER  SKETCH   FOR  DECEMBER.     By  W.  T.  STEAD. 


THE  death  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  has  removed  the 
only  difficulty  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
fornial  recognition  of  the  true  poeition  of  Mr.  Balfour 
in  the  Conaervative  party  of  Great  Britain.  For  some 
time  past  it  had  been  an  open  pecret  that  Mr.  Smith's 
leaderahip  was  at  an  end.  The  good  old  man  who 
had  ao  long  discharged,  with  such  exemplary  Hdeiity. 
the  duties  of  leader  of  the  House  and  custodian  of 
the  moralities  and  respectabilities  of  the  Conaervative 
'  party,  was  visibly  failing  towards  the  close  of  Last 
session.  For  him  it  was  a  case  of  heaven  or  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  never  any  more  the  House  of 
Commons.  Now  that  he  has  gone,  the  way  is  clear 
for  Mr.  Balfour,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  all  but  Hr. 
Balfour  himself 

Mr.  Balfour  is  of  opinion,  or  rather  was  of  opinion 
last  time  1  heard  him  express  any  opinion  on  the 
subject,  that  it  would  be  quite  scandalous  to 
pass  over  the  claims  of  Mr.  Ooechen  to  the  seat, 
not  at  that  time  vacated  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith. 
I  remember  the  conversation,  because  it  took  place, 
oddly  enough,  immediately  before  a  comic  artist  pro- 
duced, as  his  impression  of  the  situation,  a  fierce 
struggle  between  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Ooechen  for  the 
inheritance  of  the  leadership.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  contest,  if  contest  there  be,  is  all  the  other  way. 
Mr.  Goachen  has  one  supporter  tor  the  leadership,  one 
follower  who  is  ready  to  pledge  him  an  enthusiastic 
support,  and  that  solitary  Abdiel  is  Mr,  Balfour  him. 
self.  In  Mr.  Balfour's  eyes  Mr.  Gosehen  combines 
almost  every  qualification  which  a  leader  should  pos- 
sess. He  is  public-Bpirit«d.  he  is  a  thorough  gentle- 
man, he  is  supremely  able,  he  is  conscientious. 
upright,  and  patriotic.  He  is  a  masterly  debater,  a 
man  of  vast  and  varied  experience.  Add  to  all  these 
great  gifts  the  fact  that  he  saved  the  Miuiatry  from 
suffering  even  a  momentary  discomfiture  when  Lord 
Randolph  bolted.  He  was  not  bom  a  Tory,  but  Mr. 
Balfour  looks  upon  him  as  the  Apostle  Peter  looked 
upon  the  Apoetle  Paul.  He  is  the  moat  distinguished 
convert  the  Administration  can  boast.  They  have 
trusted  him,  and  he  has  not  betrayed  the  trust.  He 
is  besides  old  enough  to  be  Mr.  Balfour's  father. 
Why.  then,  in  the  name  of  Justice,  in  the  name  of 
common  decency,  should  he  not  have  the  promotion 
which  he  has  so  fully  earned? 

So  Mr.  Balfour  argued  and,  for  aught  I  know,  may 
still  argue.  Now  is  it  impossible  that  his  uncle  may 
support  his  nephew's  contention  and  insist  upon  Mr. 
Ooechen 'b  claims.  Nevertheless,  Idonot  believe  that 
uncle  and  nephew  combined  will  be  able  to  force  Mr, 
Goechenon  theHouseasleatler.  If  they  did.  it  would 
be  a  far  more  signal  and  conclusive  demonstration  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Cecils  than  if  Lord  Salisbury 
led  in  the  Lords  and  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  Commons. 
No  other  power  in  English  politics  could  force  Mr. 


Goechen  into  Mr.  Smith's  aeat  but  the  power  of  the 
Cecils,  if  indeed  even  that  power  could  suffice.  Lord 
Salisbury  may  try  it  on.  He  is  somewhat  nervously 
anxious  to  avoid  the  very  appearance  of  nepotism. 
I  remember,  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  growling  in  the 
Pall  Mall  at  the  injustice  of  excluding  Mr.  Balfour 
from  the  Cabinet  merely  because  he  was  Lord  Salis- 
bury's nephew,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  same 
instinct  which  led  him  to  deny  his  relative  Cabinet 
rank  in  1680  may  lead  him  to  prefer  Mr.  Goechen  as 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  even  if  the . 
Cecils  decreed  that  Mr.  Gosehen  should  occupy  Mr. 
Smith's  seat  at  the  head  of  the  front  Ministerial 
Bench,  they  could  not  compel  the  party  to  regard 
their  Unionist  hostage  as  their  real  commander-in- 
chief.     Mr.  Balfour,  after  Lord  Salisbury,  is  the  real 
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Conservative  leader,  and  if  that  leadership  should 
once  more  be  disassociated  from  the  leadership  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  fundamental  fact  of  the 
situation  remains  unaltered.  On  the  Conservative 
side  of  the  House  Mr.  Balfour  is  the  Coming  Man. 

A  GOOD  SIGN  OF  THE  TIMES. 

This  is  very  good  for  the  Conservatives.  I  only- 
wish  that  on  the  Liberal  side  we  could  point  to  any 
heir  presumptive  whose  right  was  equally  well 
founded  and  unchallenged.  As,  however,  the  Con- 
servatives constitute  one-half  or  nearly  on-ehalf  of 
the  nation,  it  may  be  permitted  even  to  the  most 
advanced  of  Liberals  to  feel  a  certain  patriotic  pride 
and  national  self-satisfaction  at  the  thought  that  the 
party  which  was  disgraced  by  Mr.  Disraeli's  charla- 
tanism, and  compromised  by  the  acrobat  antics  of 
Lord  Randolph,  has  at  last  become  respectable  again 
under  the  leadership  of  an  honest,  patriotic,  high- 
souled  gentleman. 

If  any  one  has  a  fit  of  the  blues  and  feels  inclined 
to  bemoan  himself  over  the  decadence  of  British 
statesmanship,  let  him  contrast  the  Conservative 
party  as  it  is  imder  Mr.  Balfour  with  the  Conserva- 
tive party  as  it  might  have  been  under  the  author 
of  the  Graphic  special  correspondence  from  South 
Africa.  Mr.  Goschen  in  particular  ought  to  find 
ample  material  for  consolation  in  the  decision  which 
promotes  his  junior  over  his  head.  For  Mr.  Balfour 
is  of  all  men  the  least  of  the  bawling  demagogue 
whom  Mr.  Goschen 's  soul  abhors.  That  he  should 
be  raised  upon  the  shield  of  the  Conservative  democ- 
racy and  saluted  with  almost  unanimous  acclaim  as 
their  chosen  chief  is  a  fact  calculated  to  strengthen 
and  reassure  the  hearts  of  all  those  who  love  their 
country. 

Whatever  won  for  Mr.  Balfour  the  right  to  succeed 
his  uncle  as  the  next  Conservative  Prime  Minister, 
it  was  not  demagogy,  flattery,  or  any  other  homage 
to  the  false  gods  of  the  market-place.  It  is  true  that 
the  persistent  pessimists  who  see  afar  ofif  the  shadow 
of  Sir  W.  Harcourt  darkening  the  future  of  the  Liber- 
als may  refuse  to  be  comforted.  But  the  average 
man  may  be  well  content  if  one  of  the  two  great 
parties  has  at  its  head  a  man  of  whom  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  give  higher  praise  than  to  say  that  he  is 
in  almost  every  respect  the  exact  antithesis  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  first  lieutenant.  Britain  seems  to  be 
tmable  to  breed  sufiicient  stock  of  patriotic  states- 
manship to  furnish  both  parties  with  competent 
leaders  worthy  of  their  land.  Wlien  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  in  his  prime  he  had  a  foil  in  Mr.  Disraeli.  Mr. 
Balfour  seems  likcfly  to  have  a  foil  as  sinister  and 
as  cynical  in  Sir  W.  Harcourt. 

DUGALD  DALOETTY  AND  KING  ARTHUR. 

The  contrast  between  the  fat  knight  of  Derby,  with 
his  rollicking  horse-play,  his  carefully  elaborated  im- 
][>romptu8,  and  his  overbearing  robustiousness,  and 
the  tall,  slender  Anglo-Scot,  whose  quick  and  sympa- 
thetic intelligence  and  keen  intellectual  apprehension 
render  so  hateful  to  him  the  mere  chicanery  of  parti- 
san warfare,  is  striking  indeed.  It  is  as  if  the  Liberals 


were  to  put  Dugald  Dalgetty  at  their  head  to  counter 
the  hosts  under  King  Arthur.  Ever  since  the  day 
when  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt,  at  the  close  of  the  parlia 
ment  of  1868-74,  b^an  to  pose  as  a  kind  of  pinch- 
beck Disraeli,  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  he 
has  been  qualifying  for  the  distrust  of  his  followers, 
which  is  now  so  deeply  rooted  that  his  proclamation 
as  heir  presumptive  to  the  Premiership  would  be 
regarded  by  many  as  the  death-knell  of  Liberalism 
for  the  rest  of  the  century.  Mr.  Balfour,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  risen  steadily  in  public  estimation,  and 
to-day,  with  or  with6ut  proclamation,  he  stands 
recognized  as  the  only  possible  successor  of  his  uncle. 
Ihe  diflference  between  the  two  men  may  be  summed 
up  in  one  sentence.  You  hear  of  what  Harcourt  says 
and  what  Balfom*  thinks.  Never  of  what  Harcourt 
thinks  or  what  Balfour  says.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  repre- 
sents the  stalwart  gladiator  of  party  warfare.  He  is 
a  good  swash- buckler,  who  is  handy  with  his  broad 
sword,  and  quite  a  broth  of  a  boy  in  a  general  m^iee. 

AN  ENGLISH   "BIRDO' FREEDOM   SAWIN." 

He  can  make  jokes  and  perorations — even  good 
ones  if  given  sufficient  time  for  their  preparation — 
and  in  various  other  points  resembles  Lowell's  im 
mortal  hero,  "The  one-eyed  Slaughterer— old  Birdo'- 
freedom  Sawin. "  His  mouth  is  full  of  swelling  words 
in  praise  of  the  inmiortal  principles  of  liberty  and 
justice  and  self-government,  especially  in  relation  to 
Ireland  and  the  Irish.  But  it  is  always  understood 
that  it  was  almost  a  toss-up  with  him  as  to  whether 
all  these  immortal  principles  did  not  demand  his  ad- 
hesion to  the  Unionist  cause,  and  even  now  if  he  had 
a  majority  to-morrow  he  seems  to  have  succeeded  in 
equally  inspiring  his  followers  and  his  opponents 
with  a  conviction  that  the  only  thing  to  be  relied 
upon  is  that  in  relation  to  Home  Rule  he  cannot  be 
trusted  further  than  you  can  see  him.  Mr.  Pamell 
always  used  to  say  that  if  Mr.  Morley  were  out  of  the 
way  Sir  William  Harcourt's  devotion  to  Home  Rule 
would  be  found  to  be  like  the  early  dew  and  the  morn- 
ing mist,  and  although  Mr.  Pamell  is  not  an  author it}-^ 
to  swear  by,  he  had  at  least  considerable  shrewdness 
and  no  little  penetration  into  the  character  of  those 
with  whom  he  had  to  do.  No  one  trusts  Sir  W.  Har- 
court, and  those  least  of  all  who  declare  that^ey  can- 
not do  without  him.  Everybody  trusts  Mr.  Balfour, 
and  that  is  why  the  Conservatives  cannot  do  without 
him.  After  the  trickiness  of  tlie  histrionic  Dizzy 
and  the  startling  transformations  of  Lord  Randolph, 
the  Conservatives  rejoice  to  recognize  in  Mr.  Balfour 
one  who  is  brilliant  but  honest — a  man  of  conviction 
SUA  well  as  a  man  of  genius,  whose  word  can  be  relied 
upon,  and  whose  patriotism  is  neither  a  theatricality 
nor  a  phrase. 

MR.    BALFOUR  NO  CYNIC. 

Mr. Balfour  has  faiths,  he  even  has  enthusiasms: 
although,  as  is  the  hereditary  taint  of  his  family  and 
party, they  are  sicklied  over  with  a  pale  cast  of  phil- 
osophic doubt.  No  one  makes  so  great  a  mistake  as 
those  who  imagine  that  Mr.  Balfour  is  a  cynic.  He 
is  a  level-headed  man,  capable  of  seeing  and  sympa- 
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thiziug  with  both  Hides  in  a  debate ;  he  has  a  keen 
sense  of  humor,  and  he  can  enjoy  as  much  as  any 
onea  neat  cut  at  his  own  expense.  Intellectual  dif- 
ferences do  not  create  abysses  between  him  and  his 
opponents.  There  are  some  men  to  whom  a  differ* 
ence  of  conviction  upon  the  practical  application  of 
£ome  general  principle  to  a  particular  set  of  circum- 
«tances  is  suftlcieiit  to  justify  the  major  escommu- 
nicatioB.  It  is  not  bo  with  Hr.  Balfour.  He  has  no 
repulsion,  no  sense  of  personal  antipathy.  He  can 
«DJoy  a  joke  at  his  own  expense,  and  appreciate  the 
arguments  directed  against  his  own  position.  It  does 
not  irritate  him  to  be  opposed,  or  annoy  him  to  be 
denounced.  lie  only  feels  bored  when  his  assailants 
say  tlie  same  thing  over  again  for  the  tliousandth 
time  witliout  even  the  variation  of  a  new  Milesian 
accent,  ana  lie  is  mildly  critical  when  he  reflects  how 
much  more  effective  he  could  have  made  some  eipo- 
aure  of  his  iaiquities  if  only  he  had  been  the  attack- 
ing party.  He  has  all  the  cool  confidence  of  the 
fanatic,  and  none  of  his  passion.  He  knows  he  is 
right,  BO  far,  at  least,  as  his  eyesight  can  carry,  and 
aa  for  the  rest,  tliat  is  not  his  concern.  And.  know- 
ing that  he  is  riglit.  and  that  his  duty  is  clear  and 
luunistakable,  it  does  not  seem  to  him  indispensable, 
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or  even,  for  the  matter  of  that,  permissible,  that  he 
should  waste  vital  force  in  fretting  and  fuming  and 
raging  at  the  wickedneeaof  those  who  are  thwarting 
his  policy.  It  is  ntuch  wiser,  surely,  to  try  to  under- 
stand them.  It  is  certainly  much  more  interesting, 
and  in  the  end  it  may  even  be  found  much  more 
useful-  Such  at  least  is  Mr.  Balfour's  idea.  He  acts 
upon  it.  and  hence  arises,  among  those  who  have 
what  Mr,  Morley  calls  "  the  thin  eagerness  of  the  par- 
tisan,"  an  impression  that  he  is  a  bit  of  a  cynic  who 
brings  to  politics  neither  passionate  convictions  nor 
inteDse  anlor  of  moral  entliusiasm, 

SOB  "pASE,  BLOODY,  AND  BEUTAL." 
Four  years  at  the  Irish  Office  have  tried  and  t«8t«d 
Mr.  Balfour,  and  he  has  not  been  found  wanting. 
It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  I  was  almost  regarded  ae 
a  renegade  and  a  traitor  because  even  in  the  darkest 
hour  of  his  coercionist  regime  I  refused  to  join  the 
cry  against  "the  base,  bloody,  and  brutal  Balfour." 
Now  I  rejoice  to  admit  that  it  no  longer  requires 
courage  for  a  Liberal  to  speak  up  for  Mr.  Balfour. 
His  opponents  tell  us  that  Mr,  Balfour  is  no  longer 
the  man  he  was.  He  is  a  I'egenerate  Mr.  Balfour, 
who  has  almost  "  found  salvation. "    Mr.  W.  0 '  Brian 
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«ome8  out  of  his  priBon  only  to  chant  pious  praiBw 
in  honor  of  the  "new  man"  which  the  Irish  Hecretoiy 
has  put  on.  Ur.  Pamell  made  his  laat  speeches  in 
praise  of  the  Coercinnist  Hiniiter.  and  even  the 
most  Btslwort  of  the  Liberal  membeiB  admit  that  Mr. 
Balfour  is  the  indispensable  leader  of  the  Houee  of 
Commons.  But  those  who  knew  Mr.  Balfour  before 
he  was  a  Cabinet  Minister  know  that  he  is  the  same 
Hr.  Balfour  that  he  always  was. 

The  beet  proof  of  this  that  I  can  give  is  to  reproduce 
here  the  character  sketch  which  I  contributed  anony- 
mously to  Mr.  Qroves's  New  Review  at  the  time  when 
Mr.  Balfour  went  to  the  Irish  Office.  I  was  then  edit- 
ing the  Pall  Mall  Oazette  and  taking  a  leading  part 
in  oppooing  the  Unionist  policy.  I  remember  Mr. 
Balfour  remarking,  at  our  first  talk  after  his  accep- 
lance  of  the  Irish  Secretaryship,  that  he  thought 
probably  no  two  men  were  more  absolutely  opposed 
to  each  other  on  the  question  of  Irish  policy  than  he 
and  I.  but  this  diametrical  antagonism  of  opinion 
never  for  a  moment  embittered  our  personal  relations. 
It  is  to  this  day  one  of  my  most  comforting  reflec- 
tions that  I  fought  tbelriedi  battle  all  through,  until 
I  left  the  Pall  Malt  Oazette,  witboat  ever  compromis- 
ing my  devotion  to  Home  Rule  on  Uie  one  hand  or 
my  admiration  for  the  high  character  and  public 
spirit  of  Hr.  Balfour  on  theotber.  It  was  a  difficult 
task,  but  although  my  Irish  friends  squirmed  a  good 


deal  at  my  praises  of  their  oppressor,  I  do  not  think 
that  any  one  of  them  would  now  profess  to  believe 
that  our  differences  uf  opinion  on  that  point  cost 
them  a  single  point  in  the  struggle  for  the  rights  of 
the  peasants,  whether  t^  struggle  was  for  the  Plan 
of  Campaign  or  Home  Rule.  This,  however,  only 
by  way  of  preamble  to  the  reprinting  of  the  article 
from  the  JVeip  Review.  It  astonished  a  good  many 
people  in  those  days  who  did  not  know  Hr.  Balfour. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  one  will  find  much  to  object 

When  the  present  parliament  met,  and  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill  was  installed  as  Leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he 
seemed  assured  of  the  prospective  leadership  of  the 
Conservative  party.  Mr.  Balfour,  formerly  a  more 
or  less  unattached  member  of  the  Fourth  party,  was 
not  even  in  the  Cabinet,  but  occupied  one  of  the 
subordinate  poets  in  the  administration  of  his  uncle.  . 
To-day  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  is  out  of  office  and 
out  of  power,  while  Mr.  Balfour,  as  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  is  universalty  acknowledged  as  the  future 
leader  of  the  English  Conservatives.  Nothing  in  re- 
cent times  has  been  more  sudden  and  more  striking 
than  the  transformation  that  has  been  brought  about 
in  the  position  of  the  two  men.  Until  the  winter  of 
1886  Mr.  Balfour  was  not  even  in  the  running.    Since 
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the  winter  of  1887  he  has  had  the  race  absolutely  to 
himself.  The  sudden  plunge  downward  of  his  for- 
mer chief  brings  into  clearer  relief  the  upward  swoop 
by  which  Mr.  Balfour  gained  the  vacant  place.  Yet 
so  much  does  it  seem  in  accordance  with  the  nature 
of  things,  and  so  completely  have  we  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  new  relationship  between  the  two  men, 
that  it  requires  an  effort  of  memory  to  recall  the 
fact  that  only  a  year  or  two  ago  their  positions  were 
diametrically  reversed. 

THE  CENTRAL.  FIQXTBE  OP  THE  ARENA. 

From  the  moment  men  saw  Mr.  Balfour  seat  him- 
self firmly  in  the  Irish  saddle,  their  eyes  were  opened, 
and  the  astonished  and  delighted  Conservatives  rec- 
ognized with  rapture  that  Providence  had  raised  up 
for  them  a  leader  out  of  their  own  ranks,  after  their 
own  heart.  From  that  day  to  this  Mr.  Balfour's  prog- 
ress from  the  point  of  view  of  his  party  has  been 
one  continued  triumph,  and  he  is  now  far  and  away 
the  most  popular  man  in  thq  Conservative  ranks.  If 
by  any  chance  it  were  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  Tory 
legions  to  elect  a  leader  in  the  place  of  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury,  it  is  Mr.  Balfour  who  would  instantly 
be  raised  upon  their  shields.  He  is  the  heir-presump- 
tive to  the  Conservative  leadership,  without  a  rival 
and  beyond  dispute.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  for  the  last  two  years  he  has  been  the  govern- 
ment. There  have  been  other  Ministers  in  Downing 
Street,  but  the  electoral  battle  has  raged  round  Mr. 
Balfour  and  Mr.  Balfour  almost  alone.  Mr.  Ritchie 
might  pass  his  County  Grovemment  Bills,  Mr. 
Goschen  might  reduce  the  interest  on  consols,  and 
Lord  Salisbury  might  write  despatches  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  but  the  nation  at  Marge  was  not  much  con- 
cerned about  these  matters.  When  the  lists  were 
opened  and  the  tournament  began  it  was  Mr  Balfour 
and  Mr.  Balfour  alone  who  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  fray  All  the  hostile  knights  made  at  him  as 
the  only  adversary  who  was  worthy  of  their  steeL 
It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  for  two  years 
Fjiglish  politics  have  been  little  else  than  a  pro- 
longed execration  of  Mr.  Balfour  on  one  aide,  an- 
swered on  the  other  by  an  equally  sustained  chorus 
of  laudation.  He  is  on  his  own  side  the  great  cen- 
tral figure  of  the  political  arena. 

THE  SECRET  OF  HIS  SUCCESS. 

To  what  causes  does  Mr.  Balfour  owe  his  imique 
ascendency?  What  are  the  gifts  by  which  he  has 
achieved  so  brilliant  a  success?  How  comes  it  that 
Mr.  Balfour  should,  at  the  comparatively  youthful 
age  of  forty -one.  command  the  devotion  and  excite 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  whole  Unionist  party  ?  Oppor- 
tunity, of  course,  counts  for  much.  But  for  the 
retirement  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  Mr.  Balfour 
might  to  this  day  have  been  wonying  along  in  more 
or  less  nonchalant  fashion  through  the  humdrum 
busine^ss  of  the  Scotch  Department  of  the  Home  Office, 
nor  would  any  but  his  most  intimate  friends  have 
dreamed  that  he  had  it  in  him  to  eclipse  Mr.  Gtoschen 
and  to  cause  men  to  forget  that  Lord  Randolph  ever 
existed.     But  the  opportunity  which  brought  fame 


to  Mr.  Balfour  might  have  brought  shame.  The 
Chief  Secretaryship  is  a  perilous  post  for  reputations. 
How  came  it  that  an  office  which  broke  Mr.  Forster. 
and  nearly  killed  Sir  Oeorge  Trevelyan,  and  drove 
Sir  Michael  Hicks- Beach  into  retreat,  should  have 
landed  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  very  foretop  of  the  state? 

The  root  of  Mr.  Balfour's  success  lies  in  the  one 
great  distinction  which  differentiates  him  from  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill.  Lord  Randolph,  although  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  proudest  of  our  ducal  families, 
is,  au  fond,  a  democrat.  Lord  though  he  is  by  title, 
he  is  at  heart  a  plebeian.  It  is  the  secret  alike  of 
his  strength  and  of  his  weakness.  But  Mr.  Balfour, 
although  not  blessed  by  even  a  courtesy  title,  is  an 
aristocrat  to  his  finger-tips.  And  the  more  his  career 
is  studied,  the  more  we  probe  into  the  secret  of  his 
phenomenal  ascent  to  all  but  the  first  place  in  the 
state,  the  more  surely  are  we  driven  back  to  the  con- 
viction that  the  truth  lies  here.  It  is  because  he  is, 
through  and  through,  every  inch  of  his  tall,  spare 
form  an  aristocrat  of  the  aristocrats,  that  he  is  at 
this  moment  the  idol  of  the  Tory  democracy.  That 
which  might  have  been  his  ruin  in  other  circum- 
stances has  proved  his  salvation.  For  the  moment, 
England  is  governing  Ireland  on  aristocratic  princi- 
ples, and  in  Mr.  Balfour  she  has  foimd  an  aristocrat 
who  might  have  been  created  expressly  to  serve  her 
purpose. 

THE  PREJUDICE  OP  INEQUALITY. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  the  aristocrat  latent  in 
every  Englishman.  The  indefinable  sense  of  race 
superiority  which  even  the  most  violent  Radicals'feel 
in  presence  of  the  colored  ra^es  is  at  bottom  essen- 
tially aristocratic.  The  sense  of  equality  which  is 
so  great  a  passion  with  the  French  has  not  eaten  into 
our  masses.  Down  to  the  last  general  election  Uie 
most  commonplace  Radical  M.  P.  would  have  felt  hurt 
if  you  confounded  him  with  the  Irish  M.  P.  s.  The 
mere  Irish  have  never  been  recognized  by  the  masses 
of  Britons  as  beings  quite  of  the  same  fiesh  and  blood 
as'  ourselves.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  felt  this  as 
strongly  as  any  one  when  he  clapped  Mr.  Pamell  into 
jail  for  offences  for  which  he  would  never  have 
dreamed  of  imprisoning  either  Englishman  or 
Scotchman.  The  whole  system  on  which  Ireland 
has  been  governed  for  centuries  has  been  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  we  of  the  larger  island  are  ob- 
viously and  always  tlie  superior  race.  It  is  this 
which  constitutes  the  whole  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
the  Home  Rulers.  They  base  their  scheme  upon  a 
diametrically  opposite  principle.  To  them  an  Irish- 
man is  a  man  and  a  citizen  as  much  entitled  to  the 
privileges  and  liberties  and  prerogatives  of  manhood 
and  citizenship  as  if  he  were  Scotch  or  English. 
If  once  that  were  recognized  Home  Rule  would 
follow  as  a  corollary,  if  indeed  there  were  any  longer 
a  demand  for  Home  Rule,  a  scheme  which  has  been 
nursed  into  popularity  solely  by  the  resentment  of 
the  Irish  at  the  inferior  position  to  which  they  have 
been  relegated  by  the  dominant  Saxon.  The  Union- 
ist majority  was  elected  in  fierce  antagonism  to  the 
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democratic  doctrine  of  Irish  equality.  When,  after 
a  period  during  which  Sir  Michael  Ilicks- Beach  at- 
tempted to  reconcile  opposing  principles,  the  impos- 
sible enterprise  broke  down,  the  majority  fell  back 
upon  the  aristocratic  system  of  race  ascendency. 
The  Irish  were  once  more  taken  in  hand  and  ruled 
as  a  subject  race.  And  for  such  a  work  Mr.  Balfour 
was  peculiarly  fitted,  because  he,  more  than  any 
man  in  the  Conservative  ranks,  was  aristocratic  to 
his  heart's  core. 

HIS  FUNDAMENTAL  FALLACY. 

That  is  the  secret  of  his  strength.  That  which  the 
majority  of  the  nation  for  the  time  being  wanted 
done  he  felt  naturally  called  to  do,  and  did  it  with- 
out arrUre  penary  without  any  shame- faced  feeling 
that  he  was  doing  wrong.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  coerced 
Ireland  before  this,  but  always  at  the  back  of  his 
mind  was  the  horrid,  haunting  doubt  whether  after 
all  he  was  not  mistaken.  Mr.  Balfour  has  no  doubts : 
he  is  as  calmly  cocksure  that  he  is  right  as  Joshua 
was  when  he  exterminated  the  Canaanites.  And 
for  Uiis  reason.  With  the  splendid  intellectual  ar- 
rogance of  an  aristocrat  he  has  satisfied  himself  that 
the  Irish  are,  politically,  distinctly  inferior  to  the 
Ehiglish  and  Scotch.  ''They  have  great  gifts,"  he 
often  says ;  **  they  have  wit,  imagination,  eloquence, 
valor;  in  many  respects  they  are  our  superiors. 
But  in  one  respect  tiiey  are  our  inferiors,  and  no 
amount  of  Gladstonian  rhetoric  can  make  them  other 
wise.  They  are  politically  incapable  of  self-govern- 
ment. Why  not  govern  them  as  the  Scotch,  you  ask  ? 
Because  they  are  not  Scotch.  They  cannot  be  trusted 
to  govern  themselves,  for  the  simple  and  sufficient 
reason  that  Providence,  in  giving  them  many  gifts, 
omitted  to  give  them  the  qualities  which  insure 
stable  self-control.  The  Irish  are  no  more  fit  to  be 
trusted  with  the  control  of  their  own  destinies  than 
your  little  children  are  fitted  to  be  left  in  charge  of 
your  house,  to  pay  rates  and  taxes,  to  direct  the 
servants,  and  to  manage  the  household.  Some  xlay 
your  nursery  may  break  out  in  rebellion  and  demand 
the  keys  of  the  house.  You  will  not,  unless  you  are 
mad,  comply  with  the  clamor  of  the  children.  For 
their  own  sakes  you  must  not.  If  they  persist  in 
smashing  the  crockery  and  proceed  to  break  the 
windows  unless  they  are  allowed  to  be  '  masters  in 
their  own  house,*  tiien  you  must,  however  reluc- 
tantly, take  measures  to  reduce  them  to  obedience. 
What  you  do  in  your  nursery,  Ehigland  must  do  in 
Ireland.  You  may  call  it  coercion  if  you  please.  It 
is  simply  the  exercise  of  the  minimum  of  authority 
necessary  to  secure  the  retention  of  the  reins  of 
government  in  the  hands  of  the  natural  head  of  the 
household.  There  is  my  policy  in  Ireland  in  a  nut- 
shell.    I  am  in  charge  of  the  mutinous   nursery." 

IRELAND  A  MERE  MUTINOUS  NURSERY. 

Almost  in  these  very  words  Mr.  Balfour  may  be 
heard  to  justify  to  his  friends  and  to  his  own  con- 
science the  policy  he  is  enforcing  in  Ireland.  All  that 
he  does,  all  that  he  says,  grows  naturally  as  a  logical 
deduction  from  this  foundation  principle.     If  he  is 


right  in  believing  the  Irish  are  gifted  children, 
incapable  of  the  self-control  of  manhood,  then  his 
policy  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  other  than  necessary 
and  inevitable.  There  is  no  doubt  something  su- 
perbly arrogant  in  this  calm  ruling  out  of  a  whole 
nation  as  permanently  incapacitated  for  the  ordinary 
elementary  right  of  free  citizens,  but  this  supreme 
arrogance  is  the  distinguishing  note  of  the  aristocrat. 
Aristocracies  always  imagine  that  they  are  gifted 
by  the  gods  with  the  charter  of  sovereignty  over  the 
rest  of  numkind.  In  the  beginning  they  are  right. 
Aristocracies  com^  into  existence  and  grow  strong 
because  they  are  wiser  and  stronger  than  those  over 
whom  they  rule.  But  nations  do  not  always  remain 
in  statu  pupiUari,  a  fact  which  aristocrats  forget 
until  they  discover  their  mistake  under  the  knife  of 
the  guillotine  or  in  the  horrors  of  a  stricken  field. 
The  temper,  however,  whicli  is  thus  bred  is  invalu- 
able up  to  the  point  where  the  system  breaks  down. 
It  silences  all  qualms  of  conscience.  It  stifies  all 
self-reproach.  It  hears  the  cries  and  reproaches  of 
the  victims  of  its  measures  of  repression  as  though 
they  were  but  the  bellowings  of  oxen  goaded  out  of 
the  clover- field  into  which  they  had  trespassed.  It 
leaves  its  possessor  in  complete  control  of  all  his 
faculties,  at  ease  with  himself,  and  distracted  by 
none  of  those  attempts  at  self  justification  which 
paralyze  the  energy  of  the  half- convinced.  "This 
people  which  knoweth  not  the  law  are  accursed, " 
and  that  is  the  end  of  the  matter.  **  The  negro  is 
unfit  for  freedom*^  was  another  formula  which  left 
the  planter  quite  at  ease  amid  his  slaves.  So  Mr. 
Balfour,  having  assumed  that  the  Irish  are  even  as 
infants  in  a  nursery,  sets  himself  to  the  duty  of 
restraining  the  naughty  little  dears  within  due  rule 
and  compass  with  absolute  sang  froid  and  noncha- 
lant self-complacency. 

A  COOL  HAND. 

That  is  the  first  and  the  greatest  secret  of  Mr.  Bal- 
four's success.  Aristocratic  work  being  demanded 
for  the  moment  by  a  democratic  people,  he,  a  bom 
aristocrat,  seems  actually  a  heaven-sent  Minister. 
From  this  spirit  spring  the  qualities  which  impress 
both  friend  and  foe.  His  friends  declare  that  there 
never  was  a  more  charming  man  than  Mr.  Balfour ; 
while  his  enemies  maintain  that  no  more  odious  and 
oflfensive  personality  ever  afifronted  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  charm  and  the  offence  are  largely 
due  to  the  same  causes.  He  is  charming  to  his 
friends,  because  he  is  so  thoroughly  at  his  ease  that 
he  can  put  all  those  around  him  at  their  ease.  His 
temper  is  unruffled,  his  style  polished  and  refined. 
He  l)as  all  the  fascinatipn  of  manner  that  distin- 
guishes a  great  noble  who  is  too  sympathetic  to  be 
haughty  and  too  intelligent  to  be  dull.  But  to  his 
foes  the  reverse  of  the  same  qualities  seems  by  no 
means  admirable.  His  imperturbable  good-temper 
is  exasperating  beyond  endurance.  His  easy  vmou- 
dance  seems  intolerably  insolent,  and  his  light- 
hearted  mode  of  disposing  of  his  assailants  is  infin- 
itely more  aggravating  than  invective  or  abuse.     It 


-FOOTPHINTS  IN   THE  BANDS  OF  TraB."  "THE  MODERN  QOTNTU8  CCRTIUS." 

BiJfourCniBoi,wliohmJu«beenBfii8in(t -I'iiiinoo«rchof  «ll  (AndeBcribed  bj- that  brilliant  Tory.  Ashtnead  Bartlett.) 

I  BurYf)',"  Ib  middenly  slanued  al  the  Impreasion  ot  tno  fool-  Qulntus  CurtlUB  Balfour  plunEw  Into  the  pit,  and,  too  lalA 
prinlB  In  the  path-mo™  alaniiin(t  foolprlnts  to  follow.  flnda  it  ixittomlew. 

From  tbo  Wrtlilp  Freemun.  Jan.  T.  1889.  Fror'  the  Wteklji  Fnrman.  April  *1,  1»«. 


BALFOUR'S  HOLIDAY.  BRAVE  MR.    BALFOtR! 

BiUDint  CaoeompaniHl  hy  hia  "Maiden"  and  the  rest  of  his  Bu.FDrR:  "Nok 

oortage>:    "T»-t«!   By-hy!    I'm  off  to  Ireland  tohaveareal  him.     When  ht 

rood  time  of  It.    This  is  the  sort  of  fnn  I  like  '  endurance," 


'etag  Fneman.  April  S8,  1S88. 
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is  galling  in  the  extreme,  after  you  have  caUed  him 
base,  bloody,  brutal  Bomba,  to  find  that  you  have 
only  slightly  bored  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  who  re- 
venges himself  with  a  merry  quip  or  a  parting  jest. 
That  indifference  is  the  deetdliest  of  insults,  for  it 
indicates  far  more  forcibly  than  words  the  immeas- 
urable disdain  which  does  not  honor  its  assailants 
even  with  an  emotion  as  active  as  contempt. 

NOT  RBAU.Y  CALLOUS. 

There  is  a  certain  apparent  callousness  about  this 
aristocratic  temperament  which  misleads  the  super- 
ficial observer  who  imagines  that  Mr.  Balfour  is 
heartless.  In  reality,  there  are  few  men  in  politics 
who  have  so  tender  a  heart,  or  whose  human  sym- 
pathies are  so  fresh  and  sincere.  But,  like  all  aris- 
tocrats, his  sympathies  are  limited.  The  woes  of 
Mr.  Conybeare,  the  wrongs  of  Mr.  O'Brien,  even  the 
suffierings  of  Mr.  Mandeville,  never  get  home  to  the 
Chief  Secretary  any  more  than  the  torture  of  a  sal- 
mon comes  home  to  any  angler.  These  people  are 
without  the  pale.  They  have  to  be  reduced  to  sub- 
mission, and  the  process  would  only  be  impeded  if 
you  paused  to  think  how  the  operation  affects  their 
feelings. 

THE  FREE  HAND  AND  THE  BLIND  ETE. 

This  brings  us  to  another  feature  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
strength.  He  believes  in  his  police.  He  swears  by 
them  as  a  schoolboy  swears  by  his  side.  They  are 
engaged,  in  his  eyes,  in  the  noblest  task  committed 
to  human  hands.  They  are  the  champions  of  the  law. 
Therefore  he  backs  them  up  with  a  thorough -going 
stick-at-  nothingness  which  is  almost  sublime.  "*  The 
police  can  do  no  wrong^  has  almost  come  to  be  with 
him  an  axiom  of  state.  When  they  speak,  contro- 
versy is  at  an  end  for  him.  He  repeats  their  reports 
as  if  they  were  gospel.  No  shade  of  doubt,  philo- ' 
sophic  or  otherwise,  is  allowed  to  cross  his  mind 
when  the  police  version  of  any  incident  reaches  him 
from  Dublin  Castle.  If  he  does  not  exactly  say  Credo 
quia  impossibUe,  there  is  no  doubt  that  &e  believes 
them  none  the  less  implicitly,  even  though  their 
story  should  be  impossible.  This  intrepid  spirit  of 
unfaltering  faith  in  every  police  report,  fliis  un- 
wavering support  of  every  official  who  works  under 
his  orders,  is  a  great  element  of  strength  for  the 
time  being,  although  it  accumulates  wrath  against 
the  day  of  reckoning  which  is  steadily  drawing  nigh. 
It  increases  the  gulf  between  liim  -and  his  subjects, 
and  by  a  natural  law  confirms  and  strengthens  his 
original  tendency  to  stand  by  his  men,  as  a  general 
stands  by  his  soldiers  when  in  the  face  of  the 
foe. 

Mr.  Balfour  has  learned  two  great  lessons  necessary 
to  the  modem  administrator.  He  understands  the 
virtues  that  reside  in  a  free  hand.  He  understands 
equally  well  the  sovereign  efficacy  of  a  blind  eye ;  he 
allows  his  men  a  free  hand,  and  when  complaint  is 
made  of  their  doings,  he  claps  his  official  telescope 
to  his  blind  eye.  It  is  a  device  which  has  often 
stood  him  in  good  stead. 


HIS  FAITH  IN  HIS  UNCLE. 

Mr.  Balfour  is  an  aristocrat,  but  he  is  not  one  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  aristocrats,  who  read  nothing. 
He  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  but  desultory  reader. 
He  is  the  man  of  letters  of  his  party.     He  has  an 
excellent  literary  taste,  and  would  much  prefer  dis 
cussing  books  with  Mr.  Morley  or  Mr.  Gladstone  over 
a  dinner-table  to  debating  politics  with  them  in  the 
House  of  Commons.    He  is  a  bit  of  a  philo6(^er. 
also,  in  his  way ,  thoughtful  and  refiective,  with  a 
dash  of  pessimism  alternating  with  glimpses  of  a 
happier  faith.    It  is  difficult  for  a  Conservative  to 
be  an  optimist,   even  when  by-elections  result  in 
Unionist  victories.    The  whole  movement  of  modem 
affairs  must  seem  so  wretched  a  pia  aUer  that  the 
wonder  is  that  they  struggle  any  longer  against  the 
inevitable.    There  is  a  somewhat  cynical  vein  of 
himior  in  Mr.  Balfour  which,  while  it  lightens  his 
survey  of  life,  effectively  damps  all  enthusiasm.     He 
is  not  much  of  an  idealist,  but  a  somewhat  sombre 
observer  of  men  and  things.    Among  modem  states- 
men he  knows  but  one  man  who  believes  in  EIngland 
as  the  Elizabethans  believed  in  her,  and  who  is  cap- 
able of  taking  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole 
range  of  the  empire,  and  that  man  is  Lord  Salisbury. 
He  believes  in  his  uncle  more  than  he  believes  in 
himself,  and  although  he  believes  in  England   he 
believes  and  trembles. 

AT  THE  miSH  OFFICB. 

The  intellectual  quality  of  the  man  is  high,  not 
perhaps  of  the  highest,  but  still  very  good.     No  one 
can  listen  to  him,  or  even  read  his  speeches,  with- 
out feeling  that  he  is  a  vigorous  swordsman,  alert 
and  adroit,  nimble  of  fence,  and  prompt  to  take 
advantage  of  every  weak  opening  in  his  opponent's 
guard.     In  the  Irish  miUe  ft  is  to  be  feared  that  his 
finer    style   has    become    somewhat    degenerated. 
"Whenever  you  see  a'head,  tit  it,"  has  come  to  be 
too  much  the  mot  d'ordre  of  £he  Irish  secretary.     If 
the  apostle  had  fought  constantly  instead  of  only 
once  in  a  way  with  the  wild  beasts  of  Ephesus,  the 
apostolic  character  would  have  gradually  mei^ged  in 
that  of  the  gladiator ;  and  it  is  no  refiection  upon 
Mr.  Balfour  to  say  fliat  his  long  wrangles  with  the 
Irish  brigade  in  St.  Stephen's  have  tended  somewhat 
to  vulgarize  him  as  a  controversialist.     But  on  the 
whole  he  has  emerged  from  the  ordeal  comparatively 
unscathed.     His  geniality  is  imimpaired.     His  wit 
has  a  keener  edge.   fHis  capacit}"  to  appeal  to  the 
deeper  sympathies  of  a  great  popular  audience  has 
been  proved  and  developed.     He  is  a  hard  hitter, 
and  always  comes  up  to  time.     He  is  not  a  maker 
of  epigrams  like  Mr.  Morley ;  neither  is  he  a  profes- 
sional joker  like   Mr.  Labouchere.     But  when    the 
man   in  the  street  reads  Mr.  Balfour's  speeches,  he 
smiles,  and  his  political  opponents  turn  white  with 
rage. 

TRUE  GtUT. 

Mr.  Balfour  is  more  sworn  at  and  sworn  by  than 
any  man  in  politics;  save  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  some 
quarters  it  is  regarded  as  the  unpardonable  sin  to 
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HUggeet  that  Mr.  Balfour  poesesees  a  single  virtue,  or 
is  not  laden  down  with  every  vice.  In  others,  he 
is  lauded  to  the  skies  as  if  he  were  a  hero  and  a 
demigod.  We  never  hear  the  last  of  his  courage, 
his  chivalry,  his  even-handed  justice,  his  pluck. 
All  this  is  very  exaggerated.  Mr.  Balfour  is  neither 
fiend  nor  archangel.  He  is  a  clever  young  aristo 
crat,  early  trained  to  the  service  of  the  state,  who 
has  made  the  most  of  a  capital  chance.  He  has  a 
considerable  literary  gift,  great  personal  and  social 
charm,  and  a  good  Scotch  habit  of  application  and 
persistence.  In  the  substance  of  his  character  there 
is  true  grit,  and  in  a  tough  fight  any  one  who  foimd 
himself  in  a  very  tight  place  would  have  good 
reason  to  thank  his  stars  if  he  had  Mr.  Balfour  at  his 
back.  He  is  perfectly  sincere,  and  he  is  as  free  from 
self  •  seeking  as  most  men.  If  only  he  had  more  popu - 
lar  sympathy,  and  a  little  more  English  faith,  he 
might  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  ministers  of 
modem  times. 

HIS  PHYSIQUE. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  absurd  to  predict  that  Ar- 
thur the  Debonnaire,  who  played  the  dilettante  for 
so  many  years,  will  never  develop  into  the  stalwart 
leader  of  a  passionately  national  party.  He  has 
already  developed  so  far  that  there  is  reason  for  hop- 
ing that  he  may  develop  still  further.  The  silken 
youth  of  peaceful  times  often  turns  out  in  the  fray 
to  be  of  tempered  steel,  and  so  it  may  be  with  Mr. 
Balfour.  So,  indeed,  it  has  been  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent already.  When  he  accepted  the  office  of  Chief 
Secretary,  his  friends  thought  it  would  prove  fatal. 
The  far  from  arduous  work  of  the  Scotch  Office  had 
nearly  broken  him  down  the  previous  session,  and 
none  of  those  who  saw  him  when  the  House  rose  in 
1886  are  ever  likely  to  forget  his  haggard  face.  To 
place  him  in  the  Irish  Office  seemed  like  giving  him 
a  ticket  for  the  grave.  He  was  always  taking  medi- 
cine, needing  fresh  air,  and  generally  ailing.  On 
the  very  day  on  which  his  acceptance  of  the  Chief 
Secretaryship  was  announced,  the  mantel-piece  of 
his  library  in  Carlton  House  G^ardens  was  liberally 
littered  with  pill-boxes  and  medicine- bottles.  The 
strain  of  the  Irish  Office  had  grizzled  Sir  Oeoige 
Trevelyan's  hair  as  if  in  two  years  had  fallen  the 
snow  of  ten,  and  to  those  who  loved  Mr.  Balfour — 
and  he  is  one  of  those  men  whom  to  know  is  to 
love^his  acceptance  of  the  post  seemed  little  short 
of  suicide.  He  had  not,  however,  acted  without 
consideration  and  consultation.  Before  volunteering 
for  active  service  at  the  front,  he  submitted  himself 
to  a  close  personal  examination  at  the  hands  of  Sir 
W.  Jenner.  That  distinguished  physician  not  only 
pronounced  Mr.  Balfour  completely  sound,  but  as* 
sured  him  that,  so  far  as  he  could  judge,  no  better 
prescription  could  be  ordered  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  health  tlian  the  steady  collar  work  of  an  all- 
absorbing  department  of  the  administration.  Mr. 
Bcdfour  took  his  doctor  at  his  word,  and  the  result 
has  abundantly  verified  the  soundness  of  his  judg- 
ment.    Mr.  Balfour  has  never  turned  a  hair  since  he 


took  office.  The  daily  abuse  has  acted  upon  him  as 
a  positive  tonic.  He  has  slept  better,  eaten  better, 
and  altogether  enjoyed  better  health  since  he  became 
the  butt  for  the  shafts  of  the  whole  Irish  party  His 
case  deserves  to  be  placed  on  permanent  record  as  a 
signal  example  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  continuous 
excitement  and  heavy  Responsibility  upon  certain 
constitutions. 

HIS  BESETTING  SIN. 

As  it  was  in  physique  so  it  was  in  the  moral  or 
mental  character  of  Mr.  Balfour.  His  besetting  sin 
was  not  exactly  indolence,  but  a  certain  easy-going 
indisposition  to  take  trouble.  He  needed  rousing. 
He  was  in  his  way  just  a  little  bit  of  a  Sybarite.  Of 
this,  the  most  familiar  illustration  was  his  absolute 
refusal  to  read  the  newspapers.  He  probably  reads 
them  now,  but  until  he  became  a  Cabinet  Minister 
he  made  a  rule  of  never  reading  a  daily  paper. 
When  expostulated  with  for  this  neglect  of  the  chron- 
icles of  our  time,  he  used  to  reply  :  **■  I  much  prefer 
hearing  the  news  from  the  people  who  are  making 
history  to  reading  the  more  or  less  inaccurate  re- 
ports of  third  parties.  I  always  hear  all  that  is 
worth  hearing.  As  for  the  rest,  what  a  corvie  I 
escape  by  never  opening  a  paper  I**  The  reply  was 
characteristic  of  the  man,  with  his  epicurean  pref- 
erence for  receiving  the  plums  of  the  news  from  the 
men  who  gathered  them  fresh  from  the  tree,  and  a 
supreme  indifference  to  all  that  could  not  be  served 
up  in  that  dainty  fashion.  The  poet  Thomson,  who 
is  said  to  have  eaten  peaches  from  the  tree  as  he 
leaned  up'against  the  wall  in  the  sun,  had  a  touch  of 
the  same  quality.  But  that  cannot  coexist  with 
any  very  keen  interest  in  the  movement  of  the 
world.  A  certain  lazy,  self-indulgent  habit  which 
also  found  expression  in  lying  in  bed  till  noon,  van- 
ished under  the  stress  and  strain  of  Irish  administra- 
tion. There  used  to  be  a  good  deal  of  the  Miss 
Nancy  about  Mr.  Balfour.  But  the  rough  and  tum- 
ble of  active  warfare  has  caused  most  of  us  to  forget 
that  he  ever  was  Miss  Nancy.  Who  knows  but  that 
the  habit  of  responsible  authority,  and  the  constant 
pressure  of  the  real  burdens  of  the  empire,  may 
make  of  him  a  much  greater  man  than  seemed  pos- 
sible twelve  months  ago? 

A  MISSING  NOTE. 

Is  there  depth  enough  in  his  nature  to  move 
men  greatly?  That  is  the  crucial  question,  and 
one  on  which  ever3rthing  depends.  It  would 
be  premature  as  yet  to  return  an  answer.  His 
speeches  are  clever  and  smart.  He  is  an  ex- 
pert at  the  foils,  and  occasionally  can  handle  a 
rapier  very  deftly.  But  does  that  affectation  of  c)m  • 
icism  cover  a  real  faith,  or  is  it  only  the  mask  behind 
which  there  is  nothing  but  a  sorry  void  ?  Those  who 
know  him  best  say  that,  au  fond,  Mr.  Balfour  is  a 
true  man  with  a  deep  underlying  faith  in  the  reality 
of  things,  which  will  every  day  make  itself  more 
and  more  apparent.  We  all  know  him  to  be  kindly 
hearted,  sympathetic,  and  full  of  humane  sensitive- 
ness to  the  sufferings  of  all  who  are  not  outside  tht 
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pale.  But  hitherto  there  has  been  an  abeence  of  the 
inspiring  note  which  thrills  the  hearts  of  those  who 
listen.  There  is,  to  use  an  old  phrase,  no  unction 
in  his  speeches.  They  seldom  or  never  touch  the 
deeper  strings  that  vibrate  most  intensely  in  the 
human  breast.  The  absence  of  all  purple  patches  in 
his  oratory  is  an  illustration  of  the  lack  of  that  glow- 
ing emotion  of  which  they  are  the  natural  outcome. 
It  may  be  that  for  him  life  has  been  too  smooth  as  yet 
to  enable  him  to  strike  these  deeper  chords.  Adver- 
sity is  the  greatest  schoolmaster;  those  who  have 
suffered  have  seldom  the  power  to  make  others  feel. 
If,  however,  Mr.  Balfour  could  but  sometimes  rise 
into  the  higher  region  of  patriotic  and  imperial 
ideas,  and  make  men  feel  that  he  was  not  so  entirely 
absorbed  by  the  cut  and  thrust  and  parry  of  the  party- 
game  as  to  lose  sight  of  his  country  and  all  that  she 
stands  for  in  the  world,  we  should  have  more  confi- 
dence in  his  future. 

HIS  MAGNANIMITY. 

There  is  one  quality,  unfortunately  a  rare  quality 
among  his  contemporaries,  which  Mr.  Balfour  posses- 
ses in  ample  store.  He  is  magnanimous.  He  is  not 
personal.  He  can  tolerate  abuse  and  he  does  not 
resent  criticism.  He  retains  friends  who  denounce 
every  act  of  his  administration,  and  even  the  c/ooca 
maxima  of  Hibernian  abuse  does  not  excite  his  dis- 
gust or  indignation.  Nothing  is  more  characteristic 
of  the  man  thaU  the  fact  that  after  two  years  at  the 
Irish  Office,  he  has  learned  to  like  and  to  appreciate 
William  O'Brien.  When  he  entered  the  Irish  Office 
he  took  an  amused  interest  in  some  of  the  Irish 
members,  but  William  O'Brien  seemed  to  him,  as 
he  seemed  to  many  others,  more  than  flesh  and  blood 
could  stand.  Gradually,  however,  as  he  came  to 
know  the  redoubtable  editor  of  United  Ireland,  his 
distaste  dwindled,  until  at  last  he  absolutely  began 
to  feel  for  him  some  kind  of  personal  regard.  This 
has  not  in  the  least  prevented  him  clapping  Mr. 
O'Brien  in  jail  once  and  again,  but  that  is  all  in 
the  day's  work.  The  fact  that  it  was  necessary  to 
imprison  him  was  indeed,  in  a  certain  way,  a  trib- 
ute to  his  power  and  to  his  importance.  It  is,  of 
course,  quite  true  that  a  shrewd  sense  of  gratitude 
should  keep  Mr.  Balfour  from  feeling  resentment  at 
the  oratorical  brickbats  which  the  Irish  members 
hurl  at  his  head.  They  form  no  small  part  of  the 
pedestal  which  enables  him  to  command  the  gaze  of 
the  world.  But  how  few  ever  recognize  the  fact  that 
no  friends  ever  help  us  so  much  as  our  foes !  Mr. 
Balfour  does,  and  does  so  with  good  grace  and  frank 
sincerity.  When  Artemus  Ward'ssteed  was  weary, 
he  hung  a  hornet's  nest  upon  his  tail  "to  kinder 
encourage  him. "  The  perpetual  roasting  which  Mr. 
Balfour  undergoes  at  the  hands  of  Irishmen  does  him 
a  similar  service.  It  keeps  him  from  relapsing  into 
the  region  in  which  it  is  always  afternoon,  for  which 
he  has  constitutionally  a  very  dangerous  longing. 
But,  these  things  apart,  Mr.  Balfour  is  a  big  enough 
man  to  disdain  to  regard  difference  of  opinion  as  a 
pergonal  offence,  and  to  recognize  tlie  intellectual 


honesty  of  those  who  regard  his  policy  with  detesta 
tion.   Perhaps  this  may  be  due  to  the  absence  of  keen- 
ness which  we  have  already  referred  to.     If  so,  then 
that  is  a  quality  of  his  defect  which  stands  him  in 
better  stead  than  many  of  his  virtues. 

So  I  wrote  in  1889,  and  so  I  would  write  to*  day 
if  I  had  to  write  again,  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 
Mr.  Balfour  has  grown  during  the  last  two  years ; 
he  is  broader,  deeper,  greater,  than  when  he  was 
thick  in  the  fight  over  O'Brien's  breeches.  I  do 
not  say  this  because  he  has  for  a  moment  succeeded. 
Success  is  but  a  poor  gauge  of  merit ;  many  a  man 
displays  far  greater  qualities  in  defeat  and  failure 
than  his  victorious  rival  exhibits  in  the  hour  of 
victory.  It  is  not  so  much  that  Mr.  Balfour  has 
succeeded  as  the  deepened  faitli  and  hope  and  con- 
fidence which  his  success  lias  wrought  in  him  that 
I  value  the  most.  As  a  poet  in  one  of  the  maga- 
zines very  beautifully  says  this  month : 

Yes,  some  may  all  the  better  see 
For  pain  and  blight  and  fears; 

But,  oh,  how  many  eyes  there  be 
Cannot  see  God  for  tears  I 

So  it  is  true  that  a  political  party  which  is  always 
beaten  and  trodden  under  foot  is  apt  to  fail  to  see 
the  beneficent  power  which  shapes  our  destiny.  In 
my  sketch  in  1889  I  pointed  to  this  as  the  secret 
source  of  much  of  the  Conservative  unfaith.  I  felt 
it  much  more  strongly  in  Lord  Carnarvon  than  in 
l^Ir.  Balfour.  An  old  Conservative,  who  has  seen 
one  after  another,  almost  all  the  old  cherished  land- 
marks of  the  constitution  undermined  by  the  rusli 
ing  tide  of  democratic  progress,  may  be  pardoned  if 
he  begins  to  doubt  in  the  divine  governance  of  the 
world.  One  by  one  he  has  had  to  make  jetsam  of 
his  most  sacred  principles,  and  if  he  survives,  he 
survives  after  the  sacrifice  of  everything  which  he 
considers  most  true.  A  continued  course  of  Cath- 
olic Emancipation,  of  Com  Law  Repeals  and 
Household  Suffrage  surrenders,  are  apt  to  eat  the 
faith  out  of  your  Tory.  The  (iestinies  seemed  to 
have  declared  themselves  against  him.  All  this, 
however,  is  changed  with  the  fortunes  oi  the  fight. 

A  STRONGER  AND  DEEPER  TRXJTH. 

For  some  years  the  Conservatives  have  liad  an 
extraordinary  nm  of  good  fortune.  Providence 
once  more  lias  proved  itself,  as  in  the  days  of  Sir 
Archibald  Allison's  history,  to  be  on  the  side  of 
the  Tories,  and  that  being  so.  Mr.  Balfour  and  even 
Lord  Salisbury  have  ventured  to  pluck  up  heart  and 
to  look  out  into  the  world  with  a  little  more  cour- 
age than  they  have  displayed  for  many  a  long  year. 
Down  to  the  days  of  the  present  administration, 
every  Tory  minister  was  more  or  less  like  Noah  in 
the  midst  of  the  deluge-doomed  world,  and,  what  is 
more,  a  Noah  without  any  practical  working  faith 
in  the  seaworthiness  of  his  own  little  ark.  Now, 
however,  the  Conservatives  have  discovered  that 
their  ark   floats,    is  fairly  water-tight  and  storm 
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proof,  and  hence  they  look  out  upon  the  waste  of 
waters  which  democracy  has  let  loose  upon  the 
world  with  a  very  different  eye  to  that  with  which 
they  surveyed  the  world  ten  years  ago.  Mr.  Bal 
four's  faith  in  England  has  deepened  and  broadened, 
and  it  is  not  merely  a  faith  in  England,  but  a  faith 
in  the  English-speaking  race.  Nothing  can  illus 
trate  better  the  extent  to  which  our  parties  have 
changed  their  moorings  than  the  fact  that  the  old 
taunt  constantly  cast  against  Mr.  Bright,  that  he 
wished  to  Americanize  the  British  constitution, 
cannot  be  more  justly  applied  to  any  English  states- 
man than  to  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Balfour. 

THE  AMERICAN  IDEA  IN  POLITICS. 

To  both  the  American  constitution  has  something 
so  attractive,  that  there  are  American  citizens  of 
the  acuter  kind  who  believe  that  Lord  Salisbury 
would  give  his  coronet  if  he  could  but  graft  upon 
the  British  constitution  the  conservative  securities 
enjoyed  by  the  free  and  independent  citizens  of  the 
American  Republic.  Mr.  Balfour  has  never  ex- 
pressed himself  as  strongly  as  his  uncle,  but  it  is 
an  open  secret  that  he  would  gladly  graft  the  Refer- 
endmn,  that  foreign  and  republican  institution, 
upon  the  ancient  constitution  of  Great  Britain,  and 
that  he  regards  as  the  greatest  of  all  objects  before 
the  modem  statesman  the  establishment  of  good 
working  relations  between  the  empire  and  the 
republic.  Mr.  Balfour  believes  in  the  English 
speaking  race,  and  deplores  the  unnatural  division 
created  by  our  folly  and  obstinacy  in  the  last  cent- 
ury. To  heal  that  split  and  re  establish  the  unity 
of  the  English-speaking  race,  not,  of  course,  upon 
narrow  bonds  of  uniformity,  but  upon  some  broad 
and  elastic  basis  which  would  admit  both  empire 
and  republic  to  realize  their  substantial  unity  while 
cherishing  their  local  distinctions,  seems  to  him 
the  work  which  of  all  others  best  needs  doing  to- 
day. A  statesman  who  is  capable  of  taking  such  a 
wide  view,  and  of  welcoming  all  that  tends  toward 
the  realization  of  his  ideal,  is  not  a  man  with 
out  faith;  he  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  man  who,  if 
health  and  strengtli  are  granted  him,  may  leave 
a  deep  and  beneficent  mark  upon  the  history  of  the 
world. 

HIS  WORK  IN  IRELAND. 

In  this  character  sketch  I  have  not  troubled  myself 
with  descending  upon  particulars  of  his  Lrish  ad- 
ministration. It  is  recent  and  in  every  one's  mind. 
He  has  been  as  good  as  his  word,  both  for  good  and 
for  evil ;  he  has  coerced  without  scruple,  and  he  has 
reformed  without  reserve.  He  has  had  his  reward 
in  a  temporary  peace  in  Ireland.  The  one  blunder 
that  he  made  was  tlie  refusal  to  recognize  the  neces- 
sity of  dealing  promptly  with  the  Plan  of  Campaign 
estates.  Most  of  the  unrest  in  Ireland  in  1888  and 
1889  sprang  directly  from  that  primal  blunder, 
which  cost  England  and  Ireland  so  ^ear.     With  that 


exception,  Mr.  Balfour's  administration  of  Ireland 
has  been  much  milder  and  wiser  than  most  Liberals 
ventured  to  believe  it  could  be  when  he  entered 
office.  But,  altliough  successful  beyond  his  expec- 
tations, Mr.  Balfour  indulges  in  no  delusions  as  to 
the  nature  or  the  extent  of  his  success.  Surface 
tranquillity  he  has  procured,  no  doubt ;  but,  although 
Ireland  were  as  tranquil  as  Kent,  this  tranquillity 
is  on  the  surface,  nor  will  it  diminish  by  five  per 
cent,  the  number  of  Nationalist  members  who  will 
be  returned  to  the  next  parliament.  Thfs  faculty 
of  seeing  things  as  they  are  lead  many  to  accuse 
Mr.  Balfour  of  cynicism,  when  in  reality  he  simply 
sees  straight  and  says  what  he  sees.  For  instance, 
speaking  of  the  good  fortune  of  ministers  last  ses- 
sion, he  never  blinked  the  fact  that  it  was  to  causes 
neither  of  which  were  pleasant  in  themselves  nor 
were  in  the  least  degree  due  to  the  government.  If 
ministers  had  an  easy  time  of  it  last  session,  it  was 
simply  due  to  the  O'Shea  divorce  case  and  the 
influenza.  But  from  whatever  source  it  came,  the 
relief'\vas  very  patent  and  manifest,  and  Mr.  Bal- 
four naturally  got  the  credit  of  it.  He  is,  however, 
the  last  person  in  the  world  to  be  carried  off  his  feet 
by  the  loud  huzzas  of  the  crowd.  If  experience  has 
taught  him  anything,  it  is  to  hold  all  these  things 
in  the  most  absolute  xlisregard,  and  to  do  his  duty 
as  he  sees  it  to  make  a  speech,  or  frame  a  bill  as 
he  considers  it  to  be  necessary,  and  to  regard  the 
question  of  its  reception  or  of  its  success  as  a  matter 
entirely  beyond  the  range  of  his  control.  Tliere 
grows  upon  him,  as  with  most  of  us  as  the  years 
roll  by,  a  conviction  of  the  absolute  futility  of  all 
attempts  to  predict  what  people  will  say,  or  what 
people  will  think  even,  about  the  simplest  and  most 
obvious  acts  of  public  men.  The  one  thing  which 
i&  quite  secure  is,  do  what  you  see  to  be  right,  and 
leave  all  the  other  things  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
Mr.  Balfour  has  done  what  he  considered  to  be  right 
in  Ireland ;  he  has  fought  his  fight,  and  now  he  is 
transferred  to  anotlier  field. 

WILL  HE  CARRY  HOME  RULE  ? 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  his  successor  will 
be  equally  fortunate  in  carrying  out  the  combina- 
tion policy  of  Cromwell  p/it8  Pamell.  The  experi 
ment  of  fashioning  an  Irish  Local  Grovemment  Bill 
in  such  circumstances  is  perilous,  indeed ;  but  Mr. 
Balfour  has  committed  his  government  task,  and  it 
will  be  well  if  the  undertaking  is  carried  through 
with  the  same  spirit  with  which  Mr.  Ritchie  estab- 
lished County  Councils  in  England.  Taking  every- 
thing into  account,  there  are  few  predictions  less 
hazardous,  with  Lord  Salisbury's  American  predi 
lections  and  Mr.  Balfour's  wide  and  dispassionate 
survey  of  the  English-speaking  race,  than  that  Ire 
land  is  much  more  likely  to  obtain  a  practical 
Home  Rule  measure  from  Mr.  Balfour  than  from 
any  other  prospective  prime  minister,  not  excepting 
Mr.  Gladstone. 
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MRS.  FAWCETT  ON  THE  EMANCIPATION  OF 
WOMEN. 

MR.  FREDERIC  nARRISONS  nttack  on  Wom- 
an's SiifTrage  in  lant  month's  Fortnightly 
Jiri-irw  is  replit^l  to  this  month  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Fawc'ttt.  who  8taU«  her  case  with  good-temper  and 
dfals  very  kindly  with  Mr.  Harrison,  who  certainly 
laid  hiiiiBelf  open  to  nmch  mure  unsparing  retort. 
Even  Mm.  Fawcett,  however,  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
tation nf  a  parting  smile  at  the  idea  that  tiie  woman- 
liness of  women  will  cease  to  exist  if  thirty  or  forty 


people  meeting  in  Fett«r  Lane  relax  their  endeavors 
to  preserve  the  primeval  institutiouB  of  society.  On 
one  point  Mrs.  Fawcett  speaks  with  emphasis : 

"He  says  'all  women,'  with  very  few  exceptions, 
are  'subject  to  functional  interruption  absolutely 
incompatible  with  the  highest  forms  of  coDtiauouis 
pressure.'  This  assertion  I  venture  most  emphati- 
cally todeny.  The  actual  period  of  childbirtli  apart, 
the  ordinarily  healthy  woman  is  as  Bt  for  work 
every  day  of  her  life  as  the  ordinarily  healthy  man. 
Freeh  air,  exercise,  suitable  clothing,  and  nourish- 
ing food,  added  to  the  habitual  temperance  of  women 
in  eating  and  drinking,  have  brought  about  a  mar- 
vellously good  result  in  improving  their  average 
health.  Mr.  Harrisoti  indulges  his  readers  with  tlie 
well-wom  old  joke  about  an  army  composed  of 
women — a  certain  percentage  of  whom  will  always 
be  unable  to  take  the  field  from  being  in  child-bed. 
It  might  be  retorted  (bat  a  percentage  of  tlie  actual 
army  is  invalided  from  a  less  reputable  cauae :  but 
it  is  undesirable  to  vie  with  Mr.  Harrison  in  irrele- 
vant observations. " 

Equally  conclusive  is  her  reply  to  his  assertion 
that  if  women  earn  their  own  living  it  means  dim- 
inution or  a  speedy  end  to  the  human  race.  She 
says:  "Thearray  of  facts  isall  against  Mr.  Harrison. 
Tlie  present  ceutury  is  the  time,  speaking  roughly, 
in  which  women  have  entered  the  field  of  industry 
otherwise  than  in  domestic  work.  It  took  between 
four  hundred  and  five  hundred  years  for  the  popula- 
tion to  double  itself  between  1448  (before  the  black 
death)  and  1800 ;  but  in  the  uine^  years  since  1801, 
it  has  been  multiplied  by  four  and  a  half,  that  is, 
from  less  than  nine  millions  to  nearly  forty  millions. 
Of  all  arguments  against  women's  emaucipation, 
that  based  on  the  'end  of  the  human  race'  theory 
has,  ID  the  presence  of  the  census  tables,  the  least 
power  to  alarm  us. " 

Referring  to  Mr.  Harrison's  contention  that  it  is 
necessary  to  honor  marriage  by  shutting  up  all 
women  to  the  alternative  .of  marriage  or  a  life  of 
perpetual  childhood,  Mrs.  Fawcett  draws  an  apt 
parallel  l>etween  this  idea  and  the  old  notion  tliat 
religion  had  to  be  honored  by  refusing  degrees  of 
fellowship  to  all  those  who  refused  to  subscribe  to 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  or  to  take  the  Holy  Com- 
munion. Tlie  following  paasage  is  very  strongly  put, 
I>erbaps  too  strongly  ; 

''Many  of  the  shipwrecks  of  domestic  hapjiiness 
which  most  jieople  can  call  to  mind  have  been  caused 
either  by  the  wife  having  no  real  vocation  for  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  marriage,  or  from  her 
having  married  without  deep  affection  for  her  hus- 
band, simply  because  she  felt  it  was  a  dunce  she 
ought  not  to  miss  of  what  is  euphemistically  called 
"settling  hereelf  inlife."  Such  marriage  isas  much 
,1  snU'  us  the  grosser  institutions  of  the  East  can 
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proTide.  Ititi&dMecration  of  holy  thingB-.  awrung 
to  the  niAD,  and  a  wrong  to  the  children  who  may 
be  bom  of  the  marriage.  A  girl  I  know  was  eaved 
the  other  day  from  one  of  these  wretched  man-iBgeti 
that  do  so  miii^h  to  cause  the  oamee  of  the  victims  of 
them  to  reappear  in  the  newspapers,  under  the  htiad- 
ing  of  '  Probata  and  Divorce, '  She  was  in  a  position 
in  society  in  which  it  would  require  abnormal  force 
of  character  tor  a  young  woman  to  take  up  any  pro- 
fessional pursuit  or  absorbing  oocupation.  A  man 
of  wealth  and  position  had  paid  her  great  attention, 
and  every  one  supposed  that  tliey  were  on  the  point 
of  an  engagement,  when  she  heard  that  he  was 
engaged  to  some  oneelse.  Her  pride  was  wounded, 
but  Dot  her  heart.  She  said  to  her  mother,  '  I  am 
sorry,  in  a  way  ;  I  should  have  accepted  him  if  he 
had  asked  me.  for  I  don't  think  anything  better  was 
likely  to  oSer :  but  I  don't  care  for  him  in  the  least, 
and  I  don't  think  1  ever  shauld. '  1  mention  this 
incident  because  most  people  will  recognize  it  as  a 
type— a  type  which  George  Eliot  portrayed  in  litera- 
ture when  Bhe  described  the  marriage  of  Rosamond 
and  Lydgate.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  the 
heroine  of  mj  tale  was  not  speaking  the  truth  :  but 
supposing  that  she  was,  what  she  contemplated  doing 
was  on  a  par  with  what  goes  on  between  twelve  and 
two  every  morning  in  the  Haymarket  and  Picaditly 
Circus.  It  is  to  sell  what  should  never  be  sold : 
sensual  and  materializing,  it  is  this  and  things  like 
it  which  really  '  debase  the  mon^  currency '  and 
'  desecrate  the  noblest  duties  of  women, '  not  factory 
or  any  other  honest  labor,  nor  any  claim  on  the  part 
of  women  for  a  fuLer  recognition  of  their  .citizen - 

As  to  the  assertion  that  it  will  unwomanize  women 
to  open  to  them  political  careers  or  tiie  professions. 
Mrs.  Fawcett  appeals  to  the  evidence  of  ascertained 
facts  in  the  case  of  women  doctors : 

"Make  her  a  doctor,  put  her  through  the  mental 
discipline  and  the  physical  toil  of  the  profession : 
chai^  her,  as  doctors  so  often  are  charged,  with 
the  health  of  mind  and  body  of  scores  of  patienb). 
she  remains  womanly  to  her  finger-tips,  and  a  good 
doctor  in  proportion  as  the  truly  womanly  qualities 
in  her  are  strongly  developed.  Poor  women  are  very 
quick  to  find  this  out  as  patients.  Not  only  from 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  New  Hospital 
for  women,  where  all  the  staff"  are  women  doctors, 
hut  also  from  the  far  east  of  London,  do  they  como, 
because 'the  ladies, 'as  they  call  tliyni.  are  ladies, 
and  show  their  poor  patient*  womanly  sympathy, 
gentleness,  and  patience,  womanly  insight  and 
thoughtfutness  in  little  things,  and  consideration 
for  tlieir  home  troubles  and  necessities.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  tliat  a  woman  can  never  hope  to 
be  a  good  doctor,  unless  she  is  truly  and  really  a 
womanly  woman.  And  much  the  same  thing  may 
l)e  said  Willi   regard  to  fields  of  activity  unopened 

Tlie  article  as  a  whole  is  readable,  temperate,  and 
cogent,  which  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  it  is 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  its  author. 


COUNT  VON  MOLTKE'S  LOVE-LETTERS 

IN  Heft  4  of  Ueher  Land  and  Meer  we  have  the 
first  instalment  of  what  promises  to  be  a  very 
interesting  correspondence,  to  wit,  tiie  "Letters  of 
Count  von  Holtke  to  his  Bride  and  Wife,"  together 
with  a  number  of  other  letters  addressed  mostly  to 
members  of  the  Burt  family.  Moltke's  relations  to 
this  family  were  most  intimate.  His  wife's  half- 
brother  Henry  was  the  Count's  personal  adjutant 
for  fourteen  years  after  his  wife's  death.     There 


was  also  a  double  connection.  Hr.  John  Burt,  the 
owner  of  a  plantation  in  the  West  Indies  and  of  a 
country  seat  at  Colton.  near  Lichfield,  had  three 
children  by  his  first  wife — John.  Jeanette.  and  Marie 
(Moitke's  wife)  ;  and  by  his  seceond  wife,  Moltke's 
sister  Augusta,  he  had  two  children — Ernestine  and 
Henry  (Moltke's  adjutant). 

What  Mottke  was  in  history  is  already  known  to 
his  nation  and  to  the  world,  but  the  correspondence 
he  has  left  behind  him  will  always  he  reckoned  the 
most  valuable  monument  of  his  genial  intellectual 
activity.  His  human  side,  that  which  will  enileur 
him  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  is  Iiis  letters  to  his 
wife.  In  them  he  reveals  a  tenderness,  a  depth  of 
feeling,  which  moves  to  tears;  in  them  appears 
what  only  makes  a  man  worthy  of  affection — humil- 
ity in  success,  courage  in  nnefortune,  severity  in 
his  opinion  of  himself,  mercy  in  his  judgment  of 
others,  true  to  himself  and  every  one.  The  man 
one  is  accustomed  to  think  of  as  the  hero  of  the 
battle- Held  is  much  concerned  about  the  welfare  of 
his  Marie,   prays  he  may  be  worthy  of  her,   an•^ 
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beseeches  God  to  call  Uim  back  if  he  could  not  be 
&a  ideal  husband  to  her. 

The  correspondence  extends  over  a  quart«r  of  a 
century,  and  is  all  the  more  intereeting  because 
Moltke,  when  he  was  separated  from  his  wife,  wrote 
her  a  detailed  account  of  his  doings — partly  in  the 
form  of  a  diary.  The  last  letter  was  addressed  to 
Major  von  Burt,  and  in  it  Moltke  wrote  at  length 
on  Drummond's  "The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World, " 
a  book  which  seems  to  have  made  a  deep  impression 
on  him.  His  confession  that  if  there  is  a  re- 
incarnation he  would  rather  not  be  a  man  again, 
for  life  is  only  a  chain  of  disappointments,  is 
remarkable  at  the  end  of  such  a  life  of 
and  happiness. 


THE  QUALITIES  OF  GEORGE  MEREDITH. 

an  article  on  "  English 

"  which  for  the  most 

part  is  a  brilliantly  writt«n  criticism  of  Mr.  George 

Meredith.     The  reviewer  says : 

"  As  Blake  was  Pictor  Ignotus,  so,  deepit«  reviews, 


a  cheap  reprint,  and  American  pirates,  Mr.  Mere- 
dith still  remains  Scriptor  Ignotus,  a  treasury  of 
good  things  which  few  will  be  at  the  trouble  of 
unlocking ;  and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  he  is 
George  Eliot's  successor  in  logical  order,  though 
I'T   coeval     in     time.      Mr.    Meredith    is    a    bom 


philosopher,  analyist,  and  watcher  of  the  moods  of 
soul.  If  sheer  abstract  thinking  could  result  in  a 
work  of  art,  his  would  be  prodigies,  for  to  the  mak- 
ing of  a  picture  there  never  went  such  deep  and 
patient  meditation  as  he  employs, 

"  And  yet  he  is  dry  beyond  any  writer  of  novels 
known  to  us— dry  and  exasperating :  tediously 
brilliant ;  witty  and  wise  out  of  season ;  filling  our 
eyes  with  diamond  dust,  which  is  as  blinding  as 
sand  or  steam ;  not  ponderous,  like  his  own  Dr. 
Middleton.  but  suffocating;  and,  in  short,  \t  one. 
could  say  it  without  incivility,  a  bora.  '  But  the 
man  has  genius!'  you  object.  That  is  the  very 
head  and  front  of  our  accusation.  With  such  en- 
dowments of  mind,  with  fancy  and  metaphor,  with 
an  eye  for  every  grave  and  tender  aspect  of  the 
sky,  with  insight  into  man's  nature  and  woman's 
nature  (those  widely  divergent  species),  with  un 
swerving  faith  in  the  joy  which  keeps  life  going, 
how  is  it  that  he  does  not  charm,  but  repetsT  Be- 
cause he  is  resolved  to  practise  'motive-grinding' 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter?" 

Mr.  Meredith's  qualities  are,  however,  great  and 
rare.  He  gives  us  living  figures  of  women,  boys, 
and  sometimes  of  men.  He  preaches,  with  incisive 
wit  and  imagery,  a  noble  kind  of  stoicism  now 
Ksthetic,  but  resolute,  courageous,  and  undaunted. 
The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  thus  stated : 

"He  is  hard  upon  the  men  of  his  century,  'who 
may  have  rounded  Seraglio  Point ;  they  have  not  yet 
doubled  Cape  Turk.'  "Our  world,'  he  explains  in 
another  place,  '  is  all  but  a  sensational  world  at  pres- 
I'nt,  in  inal«mal  travail  of  a  soberer,  a  braver,  a 
brighter- ey ed. '  It  is  the  man-monster,  tyrannously 
uiasculine,  who  has  called  forth  the  answering 
IKirtent  of  'Woman's  Rights;'  as  though  women 
rihould  form  tliemselves  into  regiments  of  Amazons 
Id  escape  the  silken  captivity  of  the  harem.  Let 
tliem  liave  brains,  he  would  counsel, 

"  His  country-folk  diserve  a  chapter  to  themselves ; 
liis  boys,  immortal  as.  Murillo's  beggars,  another. 
We  might  set  him  down  among  the  Elizabethan 
|x>ets  (not  with  Shakespeare),  and  compel  him  to 
iiwn  how  many  turns  of  speech  and  humorous  out 
lines  he  has  stolen  from  them. 

"Mr,  Meredith  comes  forward  with  an  earth-bom 
philosophy,  the  infinitesimal  calculus  of  motives  and 
feelings,  which  are  inspired  by  nothing  from  the 
Beyond.  There  is  a  name,  the  summit  of  all  high 
thought  and  sacred  passion,  which  he  does  not 
name— if  out  of  the  reverence  which  forbids  him, 
well ;  but  if.  as  the  t«nor  of  his  volumes  may  sug- 
gest, because  he  thinks  it  can  never  be  named,  and 
has  for  human  ears  no  significance,  then  we  say, 
hera  is  the  explanation  of  his  barrenness  after  such 
painful  and  lavish  sowing.  The  human  nature  he 
manufactures  has  not  a  soil  in  which  to  strike  its 
roots.  There  is  no  sun  in  the  sky  from  which 
light  and  color  may  fall  upon  his  seedlings.  And 
because,  though  much  of  a  minute  philosopher,  he 
is  less  of  an  artist,  the  world  which  he  opens  to 
explorers  is  mechanical,  not  vital ;  it  has  auriferous 
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Teins,  great  spires  of  silver  and  diamond,  a  wealth 
of  granite ;  but  tlie  Grarden  of  Eden  blooms  else- 
where, and,  on  the  whole,  he  has  pictured  for  us  the 
wilderness  of  man.  ** 


WOMEN  IN  THE  NEW  SOUTH. 

THE  Century  for  November  opens  with  a  paper 
entitled  **  Southern  Womanhood  as  Affected  by 
the  War,"  by  Wilbur  Fisk  Tillett,  of  Vanderbilt 
University. 

To  strengthen  the  value  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Tillett 
has  addressed  to  some  **half  dozen  representative 
Southern  women  "  certain  questions  as  to  their  views 
on  the  subject,  and  their  answers  are  quoted  from 
at  length.  He  pays  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  heroic 
patience  and  courage  with  which  the  women  of  the 
South  have  risen  superior  to  the  trials  of  the  civil 
war — in  so  many  cases  raising  with  themselves  their 
fathers  and  brothers  and  lovers  and  sons.  But,  he 
asks,  how  much  has  been  sacrificed,  and  how  much 
gained,  in  the  noble  struggle?  What  is  the  position 
of  the  woman  in  the  South  to-day?  The  answers  to 
his  questions  are  not  the  less  interesting  for  being 
so  clearly  influenced  by  personal  bias — in  fact,  it  is 
largely  uiat  personal  bias,  its  direction  and  extent, 
that  is  valuable  in  considering  the  subject. 

A  Virginian,  an  authoress,  writes  from  one  of  the 
"  leading  literary  centres  of  the  South  :** 

"*  Woman*s  education  has  advanced  with  mighty 
strides  during  the  last  fifty  years,  but  freeing  the 
slaves  has  had  naught  to  do  with  it.  There  are  ever 
so  many  more  literary  women  now  than  then — not 
that  there  was  not  equal  literary  taste  in  old  times, 
but  there  was  needed  the  goal  of  poverty  to  force  the 
Southern  women  from  the  loved  retirement  of  the 
domestic  circle  into  the  gaze  of  the  public.  The 
changed  nature  of  domestic  service  is  altogether  evil 
in  my  eyes.  ...  As  to  the  respectability  of  self- 
support  in  women,  sensible  people  were  the  same  in 
the  old  times  as  in  the  new,  but  the  necessity  for  a 
woman  supporting  herself  rarely  ever  existed  then. 
.  ,  .  The  social  life  of  woman  in  the  South  has 
in  my  judgment  changed  very  greatly  for  the  worse, 
in  that  much  less  deference  to  womankind  is  enter- 
tained by  the  rising  generation  of  young  men. " 

An  "intellectual  and  thoughtful  Tennessee  lady" 
writes  from  the  home  where  "  her  grandchildren  to- 
day eat  their  meals  almost  over  the  same  spot  where 
her  grandmother  ate :" 

**  I  do  not  think,  as  some  do,  that  white  children 
were  contaminated  by  association  with  negroes. 
.  .  .  There  has  been  improvement  in  the  physical 
development  of  woman  in  the  South,  but  it  is  due, 
not  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  to  the  advance 
which  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  hygiene  and 
the  introduction  of  the  gymnasium  into  the  schools. 
Women  receive  beter  education  now  than  before 
the  war,  spending  on  an  average  four  years  more 
in  the  school -room  now  than  then.  As  a  rule,  our 
Southern  academies  thirty  years  ago  graduated 
girls  at  sixteen,  and  often  younger.     The  crowning 


glory  of  the  present  age  is  that  every  woman  is  free 
to  develop  her  own  personality.  Formerly  the  ul- 
timatum of  a  Southern  girPs  existence  was  marriage, 
and  an  old  maid  was  an  object  of  pity. 

"You  ask,  *  What  of  the  respectability  of  self-sup- 
port then  and  now  ?'  I  answer  that  in  tiie  two  cities 
with  which  I  am  familiar,  the  most  popular  wom- 
en in  society  are  self-supporting  women — teachers. 
.  .  .  Still,  I  say,  and  I  hope  all  my  sisters  in  the 
South  will  say  with  me,  far  distant  be  the  day  when 
the  women  of  this  country  will  lay  aside  the  modesty 
and  delicacy  that  so  well  befit  them,  and  undertake 
to  compete  with  men  in  business  or  in  public  and 
political  life." 

A  younger  woman  rejoices  in  the  emancipation 
from  helplessness  that  the  last  quarter  century  has 
brought  to  the  unmarried  woman  in  the  Southern 
States;  but  she,  too,  while  speaking  without  that 
after-glow  of  injured  feeling,  recognizes  that  some- 
thing has  been  distinctly  lost  in  the  grace  of  manner 
and  conversation,  the  charming  repose  of  culture, 
which  was  possible  under  the  old  order. 

Finally,  Mr.  Tillett  presents  the  views  of  a  "gentle- 
man who  has  been  an  educator  of  Southern  girls  for 
the  past  forty  years,  and  is  at  present  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  female  colleges 
in  the  South,  having  enrolled  during  the  past  year 
over  four  hundred  pupils. " 

This  gentleman  says  unhesitatingly  that  all  the 
post-bellimi  social  influences  work  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Southern  woman.  He  rejoices  that  the  white 
child  is  no  longer  subject  to  the  contaminating  influ- 
ence of  negro  associates ;  he  is  sure  that  the  educa- 
tion of  girls  has  been  much  improved  by  the  new 
conditions :  that  as  to  domestic  affairs,  the  modem 
servant  is  much  more  competent  and  agreeable 
generally  than  the  slave  labor.  He  lays  especial 
stress  on  the  new  possibili  ties  for  women  to  learn  to 
make  their  own  living,  and  in  this  connection  says 
that  before  the  war  '*the  South  still  clung  to  the 
chivalric  interpretation  of  woman's  position  as  a 
kind  of  superior  being  to  be  carefully  guarded  from 
the  rude  asperities  of  every-day  existence. "  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  we  are  not  right  in  supplying  a 
curl  of  the  lip  with  these  words  about  "  the  interpre- 
tation of  woman's  position  as  a  kind  of  superior 
being. "  Surely  when  woman  is  believed  "  a  superior 
being"  she  at  once  becomes  so.  And  just  so  surely 
whoever  believes  firmly  in  a  superior  being  is  by 
so  much  himself  exalted.  It  may  be  comfortable, 
and  advisable  from  a  utilitarian  point  of  view,  to 
declare  that  the  evident  improvement  in  the  society 
of  the  South  is  the  whole  of  an  unmixed  benefit, 
but  whoever  wants  to  look  the  facts  in  the  face  will 
see  that  here  in  this  inevitable  degeneration  of  the 
chivalric  exaltation  of  woman  there  is  something— 
a  supremely  good  and  noble  thing — lost  to  the  world. 
However,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  gentleman 
is  an  "  educator  of  Southern  girls"  and  has  enrolled 
within  a  year  four  hundred  youthful  aspirants  for 
knowledge,  so  we  should  not  expect  him  to  look  too 
closely  at  the  sentimental  side  of  the  question. 
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STONEWALL  JACKSON. 

ONE  of  the  lining  articles  of  the  ntonth  is  the 
accouDt  by  the  Rev.  Henry  M.  Field,  iu 
Harper's,  of  the  life  and  deeds  of  that  hero-saiot  of 
the  CoDfederate  cause.  Stonewall  Jackson. 

The  secret  of  General  Jackson's  strength  was  his 
implicit  faith  in  God.    This  was  tlie  iron  in  his  blood. 


It  was  the  "  inspiration  of  his  life.  He  carried  it 
into  war;  indeed,  itgrew stronger asthecloudagrew 
darker.  His  marvellous  successes  might  well  con* 
fimi  his  faith  in  the  Divine  protection,  which  he 
sought  constantly  by  prayer.  His  negro  servant  said 
he  always  knew  when  there  was  going  to  be  a  battle, 
because  his  maxCer  got  up  so  many  times  in  the  night 
to  pray !  And  he  at  once  packed  his  haversack,  for 
he  knew  that  he  would  call  for  it  in  the  morning. 
Wlien  he  was  riding  to  battle  and  spoke  not  a  word, 
his  lips  were  observed  to  be  moving  in  prayer.  Thus 
relying  upon  a  higher  power,  how  could  he  help  look- 
ing upon  success  as  the  answer  to  his  prayers,  and 
say,  what  he  fervently  believed,  that  it  was  "not  by 
his  own  might  or  power. '  but  tliat  it  was  God  who 
had  given  him  the  victor}'^" 

The   religion   uf  Jackson,    saya   Hr.  Field,  "i»  an 
I'Qignia  to  many  who  study  the  life  of  tlie  great 


soldier,  while  to  others  it  is  a  scorn  and  a  derision. 
To  those  who  seek  a  subject  for  caricature,  the  eccen- 
tricities in  which  he  carried  some  things  to  an  ex- 
treme furnish  plenty  of  material  for  their  small  wit. 
SiK-h  was  his  rigid  observance  of  the  Sabbath.     Not 
onli'  did  he  refrain  from  all  worldly  occupations  on 
that  day :  he  would  not  even  write  a  letter,  nor  read 
one  if  he  received  it,  even  though  it  was  from  her 
who  was  to  be  hie  wife.     He  was  sure  that  it 
would  keep  its  sweetness  till  the  next  day.  and 
meanwhile  he  had  the  pleasure  of  anticipation. 
Nay,  more,  lie  would  not  post  a  letter  on  Sat- 
urday lest  it  should  travel  on  Sunday.     One 
exception,  however,  he  was  compelled  to  make. 
Sometimes  he  had  (o  fight  a  battle  on  that 
holy  day  :  but  tliat  he  looked  upon  as  a  work 
of  "necessity, '  if  not  of 'mercy  ;"  and  then  he 
would   keep  Monday !    So  scrupulous  was  he 
not  to  defraud  the  Lord  of  His  just  due.  that 
he  would  Bometimee  keep  two  or  tliree  days 
running  to  balance  the  account. " 

Mr.  Field  finds  in  General  Jackson  all  tlie 
qualities  that  go  to  make  a  popular  hero.  He 
would  seem  to  agree  with  dte  critics  who  rank 
Jackson  as  the  greatest  soldier  the  oivil  war 
produced.  "Not  that  he  was  at  the  head  of 
the  largest  army,  or  undertook  the  most  ex- 
tensive military  operations,  but  that  with  the 
means  that  he  had  he  accomplished  more  than 
any  other  commander.  He  had  made  a  study 
of  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon,  and  saw  that 
success  lay  not  merely  in  having  '  the  strongest 
battalions.'  but  in  secrecy  of  design  and  ra- 
pidity of  execution.  Id  the  latter,  he  outdid 
even  Napoleon  himself,  training  his  men  to 
such  a  pitch  of  endurance  that  he  could '  rush ' 
them  twenty-five  miles  a  day  over  a  broken 
country,  across  rivers  and  over  mountains, 
and  flght  a  battle  as  the  sun  was  going  down. " 
Mr.  Field  rev),ewe  in  a  paragraph  Gen- 
eral Jackson's  Shenandoali  Valley  campaign, 
n.  Nothing  in  the  war,  he  is  of  opinion,  gave 

more  decisive  proof  of  military  genius  than 
this  campaign — "the  only  one  which  he  con- 
ducted absolutely  alone,  with  no  int«rference  from 
those  above  him  :  where  he  was  pitted  not  against 
one  army,  but  four  (under  Banks,  Fremont.  Shields, 
and  Milroy),  advancing  upon  him  from  different 
quarters,  and  out-manceuvred  them  all.  attacking 
and  defeating  each  in  turn,  till  he  drove  them,  one 
after  another,  out  of  the  Valley,  when  he  gave  them 
all  the  slip,  and  crosaing  the  Blue  Ridge  in  one  of 
his  rapid  marches,  suddenly  appeared  on  the  flank  of 
McClellan'sarmy  before  Richmond.  That  decided  the 
Peninsular  campaign  ;  then  followed  the  second  Bull 
Run,  which  proved  far  more  bloody  than  the  first." 

Mr,  Field  treats  at  length  of  the  sweet,  bright  home- 
life  of  the  iron  soldier,  an  unappreciated  element  of 
his  character  which  is  brought  to  the  front  in  the 
new  "Life  of  Stonewall  Jackson,"  by  his  wife. Mary 
Anna  Jackson,  to  be  published  by  Harper  &  Bros, 
in  December  of  this  year. 
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THE  "  PEACE  "  OF  EUROPE. 

A  STRONG  contribution  to  the  periodical  litera- 
ture of  the  month  is  Professor  Edward  A. 
Freeman's  article,  "  Dangers  to  the  Peace  of  Europe, " 
in  the  November  Forum. 

The  great  source  of  danger  in  Western  Europe  is, 
of  course,  the  **not  be  happy  until  she  gets  it"  atti- 
tude of  France  toward  the  territory  she  lost  to  Ger- 
many in  1871.  To  recover  AJsace  and  Lorraine 
every  Frenchman  is  ready  at  any  favorable  time  to 
go  to  war  with  Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
certain  that  Germany,  while  slie  may  not  seek  war 
with  France,  will  not  slu-ink  from  it  if  it  is  forced 
upon  her. 

The  growing  ill-feeling  between  France  and  Italy 
is  not  likely,  Prof.  Freeman  is  of  opinion,  to  result 
in  war  between  these  two  nations ;  so  long  at  least 
as  the  existing  alliance  between  Gtermany,  Austro- 
Hungary,  and  Italy  is  continued.  An  attack  upon 
Italy  would  be  equivalent  to  an  attack  upon  the  com 
bined  powers  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  Tlie  alliance 
of  the«e  three  powers  serves  as  well  to  restrain 
Russia  from  making  an  attack  either  on  Germany 
or  on  Austria.  While  neither  France  nor  Russia 
alone  would  be  likely  to  attack  the  aUied  powers  of 
the  so-called  '*  League  of  Peace, "  one  is  led  to  infer 
from  Professor  Freeman's  account  that  the  two  unit- 
ed would  not  hesitate  a  moment  should  a  favorable 
opportunity  present  itself. 

The  cause  of  the  friendship  between  France  and 
Russia,  Mr.  Freeman  finds  in  their  common  hatred 
of  Germany.  Given,  he  says,  the  Triple  Alliance, 
''with  France  as  a  jealous  and  suspected  power  on 
one  side,  with  Russia  as  a  suspected  and  jealous 
power  on  the  other  side,  it  follows  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence that  France  and  Russia  should  look  to  one 
another  as  possible  helpers  in  time  of  need.  How 
far  the  two  governments  may  be  boimd  to  one 
another,  plain  people  will  do  better  not  to  guess ; 
what  the  general  feeling  between  the  two  nations  is, 
late  events  have  shown  plainly  enough.  France  and 
Russia  are  friendly  nations,  whether  they, are  bound 
or  not  by  treaties  to  this  or  that  course  of  action." 

The  "Turk  is  another  source  of  danger  to  the 
peace  of  Europe.  He  is.  Professor  Freeman  asserts, 
a  "* foreign  intruder"  and  as  much  a  stranger  in 
Europe  as  he  was  when  he  first  came  in,  five  hun- 
dred years  ago.  In  the  interest  of  peace,  as  well  as 
in  the  interest  of  right,  the  Turk,  he  holds,  must  be 
ouHted  from  Southeast  Europe,  and  the  lands  in  his 
grasp  divided  among  their  own  people,  the  Greeks, 
the  Bulgarians,  and  the  Servians.  Once  Eiu-ope  is 
rid  of  the  Turk,  it  is  also  rid  of  one  great  cause  of 
discontent. 

Professor  Freeman  gives  several  pages  to  the  con- 
sideration of  rumors  of  war  kept  alive  by  enterpris 
ing  newspapers  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of  Europe. 
**  In  these  newspapers  war  is  of  course  spoken  of  with 
horror,  as  a  thing  which  must  be  kept  off  as  long  as 
possible ;  but  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  thing  all  but  pres- 
ent.    It  is  not  spoken  of  as  a  thing  which  may  come 


at  any  moment  through  some  as  yet  unknown  cause, 
but  as  a  thing  which  must  come  sooner  or  later  out 
of  causes  which  are  at  this  moment  at  work,  and 
which  is  simply  staved  off  from  day  to  day  by  this 
or  that  momentary  shift.  The  rumors  shift  back- 
ward and  forward.  One  day  war  will  soon  break 
out,  because  such  a  power  has  moved  troops  near  to 
the  frontier  of  such  another  power.  The  next  day 
the  war  must  liave  been  put  off,  because  the  prince 
who  seemed  to  threaten  is  going  on  a  friendly  visit 
to  the  prince  who  seems  to  be  threatened.  A  few 
days  later  the  war  has  got  near  again,  because  some- 
thing was  done  or  left  undone  at  this  royal  meeting 
which  gives  it  a  less  friendly  look  than  some  other 
royal  meeting.  And  so  the  thing  goes  on,  accus- 
toming men's  minds  to  the  thought  of  war,  and 
leading  them  to  look  on  it  as  something  depending 
wholly  on  the  fancies  or  caprices  of  princes  and 
diplomats.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  this  way  of 
looking  at  things  is  so  very  largely  a  true  one.  There 
are  several  persons  in  Europe  any  one  of  whom 
'could  kindle  the  flame  of  war  in  a  moment,  with 
reason  or  without  reason.  The  worst  of  the  system 
of  rumor  is  that  it  teaches  men  to  think  too  much 
of  this  side  of  things,  and  to  think  of  it  the  wrong 
way. "  In  short,  nmiors  of  war  accustom  men  to  the 
possibilities  of  war  at  any  moment,  whether  there 
are  any  real  grounds  for  war  or  not. 

Europe's  Military  System  a  Disturber,  Not  a 

Preserver,  of  Peaoe. 

Mr.  William  R.  Thayer,  following  Professor 
Freeman,  shows  that  Europe  is  burdened  with  a 
military  system  which  costs  her  annually  one  thou- 
sand million  dollars,  and  furthermore,  holds  that 
the  system  disturbs  rather  than  preserves  the  peace 
of  Europe. 

Fi-ance  maintains  a  large  standing  army,  it  is 
asserted,  that  some  day  she  may  avenge  herself  on 
Germany.  •*The  French  insist,  to  be  sure,  that  they 
wish  only  to  defend  themselves  from  attack ;  but  in 
their  hearts  there  rankles  the  consciousness  of  their 
defeat  in  1870,  and  there  lie  Alsace  and  Lorraine  as 
perpetual  reminders  that  what  was  French  is  now 
German." 

By  annexing  Alsace  and  Lorraine  ** Germany  con- 
sciously flung  into  the  midst  of  European  politics 
a  permanent  source  of  discord,  and  imposed  upon 
herself  the  need  of  maintaining  a  larger  army  to 
guard  against  the  consequences  of  her  blunder. " 

EUiminate  Russia  from  European  politics  and,  says 
Mr.  Thayer,  "  the  other  powers  would  have  no  plau- 
sible excuse  for  keeping  up  their  armaments,  because 
France,  in  spite  of  her  grievances  and^  wrath,  would 
see  the  hopelessness  of  dashing  her  head  against 
Germany,  supported  by  Austria  and  Italy. "  Russia 
*  is  ambitious;  has  much  to  gain  and  very  little  to 
lose.  She  desires  some  of  the  wealth  of  the  more 
civilized  countries,  and  to  satisfy  her  ambitions 
must  needs  have  a  large  army.  To  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  this  ambitious  neighbor  on  her  east 
Germany  is  forced  to  maintain  a  nuich  larger  army 
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than  is  necessary  to  withstand  her  neighbor  on  the 
west 

Austria,  herself  not  daring  to  precipitate  a  con- 
flict, must  also  have  a  large  army  as  protection 
against  Russia. 

Italy,  afraid  that  her  dearly  bought  independence 
should  be  snatched  away  from  her  by  her  armed 
neighbors,  has  burdened  herself  likewise  with  a 
military  system. 

''On  these  and  similar  grounds,^'  concludes  Mr. 
Thayer,  **  do  the  governments  of  Europe  explain  why 
they  are  obliged  to  keep  up  their  standing  armies. 
These  are  the  alarms  and  dangers,  real  or  imagi- 
nary, which  cause  the  populations  to  submit  to  enor- 
mous sacrifices.  Every  country,  even  Russia,  denies 
that  it  desires  war,  and  protests  that  it  would  gladly 
disband  its  armament  after  its  neighbors  had  dis- 
banded theirs.  Fifty  years  ago  many  men  asserted 
and  believed  that  when  Europe  shotdd  be  reconsti- 
tuted according  to  the  principle  of  nationalities  the 
reign  of  peace  would  begin.  Since  then  Germany 
and  Italy  have  risen  to  national  life  and  many 
frontiers  have  been  rectified,  but  Europe  is  still 
perturbed,  and  to  day  it  is  not  love  of  peace,  it  is  not 
regard  for  morality,  that  prevents  the  armed  truce 
from  breaking  into  open  war.  Monarchs  and  min- 
isters have  lost  faith  in  the  attainability  of  real 
peace.  As  a  poor  substitute  for  it,  they  have  per- 
fected the  present  system,  whereby  each  coimtry,  by 
being  fully  armed,  hopes  to  discourage  its  neighbors 
from  assailing  it.'* 

ITALY  AND  THE  POPE. 

THE  November  number  of  the  North  American 
Review  contains  the  first  instalment  of 
an  article  on  **  Italy  and  the  Pope"  by  Signer 
Crispi.  His  point  of  view  appears  in  the  opening 
lines.  "Italy  has  the  privilege  of  possessing  in  her 
capital  city  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church.  This 
privilege  is  certainly  not  envied  her  by  other  nations, 
because  it  means,  not  that  we  have  with  us  a  minis- 
ter of  God,  who  exercises  pacifically  his  spiritual 
power,  but  that  we  have  with  us  a  pretender  to  the 
throne  who  conspires  against  the  unity  and  the 
liberty  of  the  country.  After  the  fall  of  the  temporal 
power  the  Pope  failed  to  show  the  Christian  virtue  of 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  Providence,  and  to  take  up 
again  the  functions  of  his  sovereign  pontificate  under 
the  conditions  in  which  it  existed  in  the  first  years 
of  the  institution.  If  he  had  done  this,  he  would 
have  been  an  element  in  the  peninsula  of  love  and 
order ;  but  in  his  actual  attitude  he  is  the  cause  of 
suspicion  and  of  distrust,  and  he  is  regarded  as  an 
enemy  against  whom  we  are  compelled  to  be  on  our 
guard,  because,  from  one  moment  to  another,  he  may 
disturb  the  public  peace. " 

ABOLITION  NECESSAKY  TO  ITALIAN  UNITY. 

The  abolition  of  the  civil  authority  of  the  Church, 
Crispi  asserts,  was  only  a  logical  consequence  of  the 
establishment  of  the  political  imity  of  Italy  which 


was  accomplished  in  1861  when  she  proclaimed  her 
constitution.  It  was  impossible  thereafter  that 
Rome  should  "  remain  outside  the  national  orbit. " 
Moreover,  the  suppression  of  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Pope  was  necessary,  it  is  held,  to  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  country.  "  Rome  under  the  Pope  was  a 
gangrene  spot  which  must  have  poisoned  the  whole 
body  of  the  nation.  From  1860  onward  it  had 
become  the  asylum  of  all  the  fallen  dynasties,  a  cave 
of  brigands  who  infested  the  southern  provinces  of 
the  peninsula." 

Signor  Crispi  relates  that  previous  to  1870.  when 
the  citizens  of  the  Roman  provinces  voted  by  uni- 
versal suffrage  their  annexation  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes  had  been 
thrice  abolished — "  in  1798  by  the  people  assembled 
at  the  capital  after  their  entrance  into  Rome  of  the 
French  troops  under  General  Berthier;  on  the  17th 
of  May,  1809,  by  a  decree  of  Napoleon  I.  ;  and  <m 
the  9th  of  February,  1849,  by  a  law  of  the  Roman 
republic. " 

THE  PARTITION  OF  AFRICA. 

ARTHUR  SILVA  WHITE,  Secretary  to  the 
Royal  Scottish  Geographical  Society,  con- 
tributes to  Harper* 8  a  paper  on  ^Africa  and  the 
European  Powers, "  in  which  he  considers  the  pros- 
pects of  European  colonization  from  the  stand-point 
of  the  physical  and  political  geographer. 

PROFIT,  NOT  BENEVOLENCE. 

"The  European  powers  in  Africa,  whatever  their 
original  and  impelling  motives  may  have  been,  are 
nowadays  creating  extensive  colonial  establishments, 
not  for  philanthropic  but  purely  utilitarian  ends. 
And  in  regard  to  their  ultimate  value  as  colonial 
possessions,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  return 
some  interest  on  the  capital  simk  in  their  develop- 
ment, otherwise  they  will  prove  an  incumbrance. 

"The  interest  may  be  of  more  than  one  kind,  how- 
ever. It  may  be  a  matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence  onlv,  or  their  equivalent  in  political  weight : 
but,  whether  material  or  moral,  some  profit  is  sought 
and  expected. " 

Colonization  will,  of  course,  proceed  most  rapidly 
and  most  advantageously  along  the  lines  of  least  re- 
sistance. The  factors  entering  into  the  question  of 
resistance  or  non-resistance  to  European  intrusion 
are  classified  by  this  writer  to  quite  an  appalling 
degree.  Naturally,  the  coast  line  has  been  settled 
first  and  contains  a  large  majority  of  the  European 
element,  and  the  fact  that  the  great  river  highways 
break  into  cataracts  at  the  rim  of  the  inland  plateau 
has  still  further  confined  colonization  to  the  coast. 

In  considering  the  value  which  any  i)articular  re- 
gion would  have  for  Eiux>pean  occupation,  several 
obvious  questions  obtrude  themselves ;  climatic  con* 
ditions  render  the  Nubian  desert,  the  Sahara,  the 
Lybian  desert,  and  other  parts  impervious  to  the 
advance  of  civilization ;  proximity  to  the  great  nat- 
ural highways  and  inland  routes  offers  facility  to 
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the  commercial  exploitation  of  the  country — for  in- 
stance, the  route  by  the  Zambezi  and  great  Lakes,  that 
by  the  Niger  and  the  Soodan,  and  that  from  Cape 
Colony  north  to  the  lakes ;  the  social  status  of  the 
indigenous  population  offers  many  grades  of  resist- 
ance to  assimilation  of  European  methods,  and  there 
is  to  be  remembered  the  rivalry  of  Mohanmiedan 
oonquest,  a  domination  so  much  more  agreeable  to 
the  segro  than  the  Christian  civilization. 

METHODS  OF  PROPAaAKDA. 

It  does  not  inspire  an  optimistic  mood  to  read  Mr. 
White *8  frank  words  on  the  bearing  of  the  slave 
trade  and  the  liquor  traffic  with  natives,  questions 
of  such  essential  importance  in  the  commercial 
occupation  of  the  country.  His  three  causes  which 
have  operated  toward  nullifying  the  propagandizing 
efforts  of  the  Europeans  are  **  (1)  European  rivalries 
in  and  the  ineffective  administration  of  the  terri- 
tories in  Africa ;  (2)  the  immoral  practices  of  traders ; 
iflnd  (8)  above  all,  the  debasing  and  destructive  traffic 
in  cheap  spirits.  ...  In  the  interests  not  only 
of  humanity,  but  of  national  honor,  if  for  no  higher 
<K  even  material  reason,  the  European  powers  in 
Africa  should  immediately  stop  tha  indiscriminate 
trade  in  intoxicating  liquors,  by  which  their  'cus- 
tomers* are  slowly  but  surely  being  driven  either  into 
sodden  barbarism,  which  can  have  no  desires  for 
other  European  manufactures,  or  into  untimely 
graves,  which  will  be  imperishable  monuments  of 
European  h3rpocrisy  and  disgrace. 

**  CSiartered  companies  have  proved  invaluable  for 
tentative  or  experimental  efforts,  because  (1)  com- 
merce is  the  natural  instrument  for  effecting  the 
true  development  of  Africa,  and  (2)  because  they 
can  advance  boldly  vdiere  it  is  not  expedient  for  the 
national  flag  to  venture.  But  chartered  companies, 
for  this  very  reason,  and  because  native  interests 
might  be  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the  share-hold- 
ers, should  have  the  strict  parental  supervision  of 
their  respective  governments. 

The  chief  end  and  aim  of  Mr.  White's  article  is  a 
very  interesting  map  of  Africa,  which  purports  to 
show  approximately,  by  means  of  a  most  abstruse 
collection  of  hatchings,  the  relative  eligibility  of  the 
various  natural  divisions  of  the  continent. 

When  one  has  mastered  the  mechanism  of  refer- 
ence to  tills  map,  he  will  find  the  cross-hatched  areas 
representing  the  highest  value— due  to  climate,  nat- 
ural communications,  animal  and  vegetable  re- 
sources, political  conditions,  etc. — in  two  inconsid- 
erable patches,  the  smaller  about  the  delta  of  the  Nile, 
and  the  larger  at  the  extreme  south,  stretching  north- 
east along  the  coast  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Of  the  second  grade,  representing  a  relative  value 
to  European  dominion  of  eighty  per  cent.,  the  three 
areaa  appear,  two  of  them  contiguous  to  Cape  Colony, 
covering  the  South  African  Republic  and  the  Orange 
Free  State,  while  the  third  is  also  in  South  Africa 
in  the  Zambezi  basin.  A  narrow  strip  along  the 
Barbary  coast  gives  the  only  instance  of  the  third 
best,  or  seventy -per-cent.  region.     From  twenty  to 


sixty  per  cent,  of  value  is  attributed  to  the  coast 
strip  with  hardly  a  break,  while  the  areas  of  highest 
resistance  are  general  in  the  interior  desert  regions. 
From  another  stand -point,  it  will  be  seen  that  Africa 
is  divided  among  the  Ehiropeans  and  Mohammedans, 
the  former  in  the  south  and  the  latter  in  the  north, 
generally  speaking. 


THE  AUSTRALASIAN  FEDERATION. 

THE  Hon.  Alfred  Deakin,  M.P.,  of  Victoria,  one 
of  the  delegates  to  the  National  Australasian 
Convention,  furnishes  Scribner's  Magazine  with  a 
paper  relating  the  history  of  the  attempts  at  union 
between  the  Australian  colonies,  and  an  account  of 
the  recent  convention,  which  marks  the  last  and  most 
definite  movement  toward  that  end. 

This  convention  met  in  Sydney  in  March  and  April 
of  this  year.  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queens- 
land, South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tas- 
mania each  sent  seven  delegates,  these  men  being 
the  wisest  and  most  experienced  statesmen  in  the 
land.  For  twenty -two  days  the  convention  sat,  pre- 
sided over  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  the  venerable  but 
acute  New  South  Wales  leader. 

THE  CXWSTITUTION. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  to  be  settled 
was  as  to  the  concessions  of  power  which  the  local 
governments  would  make  to  the  central  government, 
for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  colonies  are 
as  independent  of  each  other  as  were  the  American 
colonies  before  the  adoption  of  the  articles  of  confed- 
eration and  our  allegiance  to  England  alone.  In 
settling  this,  as  in  the  arrangement  of  many  other 
points,  the  example  of  the  United  States  was  closely 
followed.  **  Practically  all  the  powers  of  Congress, 
save  that  of  making  war,  and  all  the  prohibitions 
of  anti- federal  State  action  in  the  American  Consti- 
tution, have  been  settled  upon  the  commonwealth, " 
and,  likewise  in  accordance  with  the  same  model, 
"  the  undefined  margin  of  legislative  authority,  not 
precisely  surrendered  to  the  central  government,  is 
retained  by  the  local  legislatures." 

The  new  Parliament,  like  that  of  the  United  States, 
comprises  two  branches,  a  lower  chamber  elected  by 
the  people  on  the  basis  of  numbers,  and  an  upper 
chamber  elected  by  the  colonies,  in  which  each 
should  have  the  same  numerical  strength.  But  un- 
like the  United  States,  the  system  of  responsible 
government  was  adopted,  this  being  the  system  in 
vogue  in  all  the  individual  colonies. 

This  latter  fact  was  a  main  reason  why  the  hottest 
debates  raged  over  the  question  of  the  relative  powers 
of  the  two  chambers.  Should  the  Senate  be  allowed 
equal  powers  with  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
not?  It  was  finally  arranged  that  in  general  legis- 
lation the  two  Houses  should  be  co-ordinate,  but  that 
the  Senate  should  not  be  permitted  to  originate  or 
amend  money  bills.  "  The  distinctive  characteristic 
of  the  commonwealth  will  be  that  it  associates  a 
responsible  government,  dependent  upon  one  cham* 
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ber  alone,  with  a  Second  chamber  strengthened  by 
its  federal  origin  and  a  kind  of  invic^ble  indepen- 
dence in  its  constituencies,  which  will  remain  in 
some  aspects,  as  they  are  now  in  all  aspects,  sover- 
eign states.  ^  This  is  the  original  and  distiiMtiTely 
Australian  feature  of  the  constltutioB, 

The  machinery  for  amending  titer  eonstftlotkiti  is 
distinctively  American.  The  endors^menlt^  of  bo^ 
Houses  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  yasmt^eeitfoch 
a  measure  in  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  btl9tb«ili]»' 

« 

tralian  constitution  requires  the  ratification  of  a 
majority  of  the  voters,  the  special  machinery  for 
obtaining  this  vote  being  a  constitutional  convefi' 
tion,  as  the  state  legislatures  are  not  permitted  to 
vote  on  the  matter,  as  is  the  case  in  the  United  States. 

pRosPEcrrs  of  adoption. 

The  prospects  of  an  immediate  adoption  of  the  bill 
ai-e  not  hopeful.  The  objections  proceeding  from  the 
radical  ranks  are  numerous  and  strenuous.  New 
South  Wales  is  split  by  a  labor  party,  and  the  results 
there  are  not  to  be  forecast.  New  Zealand  wiU  cer- 
tainly not  join  a  union  just  yet,  and  it  is  probable 
that  Western  Australia  will  hold  off  for  a  time. 
Victoria,  South  Australia,  Queensland,  and  Tasmania 
are  considei^  safe,  and  it  is  possible  that  if  the 
others  decline  to  enter  a  union,  these  states  will 
combine  themselves. 


HOW  TO  IMPROVE  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT. 

THE  North  American  Review  for  November  con- 
tains four  valuable  papers  on  **How  to  Im- 
Irt'ove  Municipal  Government"  by  the  mayors  of 
Baltimore,  Buffalo,  and  St.  Louis,  and  ex-Mayor 
Hart,  of  Boston.  All  agree  that  our  municipalities 
Rlionld  be  vested  with  a  larger  mersure  of  local  self- 
govemment  than  they  at  present  enjoy  under  state 
constitutions. 

fix-Mayor  Hart*8  View. 

The  true  model  and  the  best  precedent  for  the 
constitution  of  an  American  city,  ex-Mayor  Hart, 
of  Boston,  believes,  **  are  to  be  found  in  our  national 
and  state  constitutions.  They  all  draw  the  line 
between  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  work. 
This  distribution  of  public  power  appears  to  be  of 
fundamental  importance.  It  is  probably  safe  to 
think  that  the  main  reason  why  so  many  of  our  city 
governments  fail  to  give  satisfaction  is  to  be  found 
in  the  exercise  of  legislative  and  executive  power 
by  the  same  municipal  officer  or  body.  Some 
American  mayors  or  other  administrative  officers 
still  exercise  judicial  functions.  Aldermen  and 
councilmen,  whose  duty  is  plainly  legislative,  have 
too  often  done  purely  administrative  work  at  times 
under  state  authority,  and  usually  to  the  detriment 
of  responsible  government.  The  less  the  mayor  has 
to  do  with  legislative  work  beyond  making  recom- 
mendations  and   exercising   the    veto   i)ower,    the 

better. " 
He  would  not  give  the  mayor  absolute  power  of 


appointing  his  subordinates,  but  would  vest  hkn 
witii  the  unqualified  power  of  icmoval  and  the  veto 
power  over  all  the  acts  of  the  city  council.  The 
city  council  should,  he  maintains,  be  composed  of 
two  legislative  branches,  each  having  a  negative  on 
the  other.  If  to  the  board  of  aldermen  is  given  the 
power  of  passing  upon  executive  appointments,  with 
the  common  council  should  be  placed  the  power  of 
originating  appropriations. 

Both  ablermen  and  councilmen  should  be  stripped 
of  aQ  administrative  work. 

Mayor  Davidson's  View. 

Msyor  Davidson,  of  Baltimore,  attributes  the  diffi- 
culty in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Ameri- 
can nranicipalities  to  three  principal  causes.  First, 
the  apathy  and  indifference  which  the  majority  of 
the  better  class  of  citizens  display  with  regard  to 
taking  an  active  part  in  municipal  government. 
Second,  the  narrow  limit  of  the  powers  of  the 
municipality  under  the  state  legislature.  Regarding 
this  constitutional  difficulty  in  the  way  of  good 
government,  he  maintains  that  "cities  of  certain 
grades  should  hold  in  many  respects  the  identical 
relations  to  the  states  that  the  states  hold  to  the  gen- 
eral government  of  the  country ;  and  while  proper 
and  reasonable  restrictions  should  not  be  relin- 
quished— restrictions  preventing  the  disregard  of 
the  ordinary  principles  of  law  and  order — the  city 
should  be  invested  with  discretionary  powers  for 
the  transaction  of  its  business  to  much  the  same 
extent  as  is  allowed  to  private  corporations.  **  TTiird, 
the  lack  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  mayor  of 
appointing  and  removing  his  subordinates. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Davidson  says;  "The  whole 
question  of  more  efficient  city  government  will  be 
solved  when  politics  ai*e  permitted  to  have  no  more 
place  in  the  management  of  our  cities  than  in 
individual  or  corporate  enterprises^  when  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  realizes  the  obligation  to  do  his  part 
in  holding  public  office  whenever  called  upon  to 
perform  such  service,  when  the  powers  of  self-gov- 
ernment are  not  usurped  by  the  state,  and  when 
responsibility  is  lodged  in  one  chief  executive  officer 
whose  discretion,  ability,  character,  and  standing 
will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  the  community  that 
its  best  interests  will  be  conserved  with  absolute 
fidelity. " 

Mayor  Bishop's  View. 

Mayor  Bishc^,  of  Buffalo,  believes,  with  ex -Mayor 
Hart  and  Mayor  Davidson,  in  "Home  Rule**  for 
cities  or,  in  his  own  words,  that  "the  legislative 
control  over  municipal  government  should  only  be 
to  provide  general  laws  for  the  incorporation  of 
cities  and  limiting  the  corporate  powers  that  may 
be  exercised ;  and  that  each  city  should  be  permit- 
ted to  frame  its  own  charter,  subject  to  those  restric- 
tions, and  adopt  and  amend  it  by  vote  of  its  own 
citizens.  **  He  also  believes  in  the  absolute  separa- 
tion of  administrative  from  legislative  departments, 
but  would  not  place  unrestricted  power  of  removal 
with  the  mayor,  as  ex-Mayor  Hart  recommends. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
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Mayor  Noonan's  View. 

Mayor  Noonan,  of  St.  Louis,  holds  that  the  closer 
municipal  government  is  made  to  conform  to 
national  and  state  government  the  nearer  perfect 
it  will  become.  The  government  of  St.  Louis, 
which  is  modelled  upon  the  theory  and  plan  of 
federal  and  state  governments,  he  believes  to  be  as 
nearly  perfect  as  that  of  any  city  in  the  United 
States.  He  regards  the  government  of  St.  Louis 
weak  only  in  that  it  is  wanting  in  the  third  division 
of  state  and  federal  power — ^the  judiciary.  As  it  is, 
there  is  no  power  to  decide  when  the  executive  and 
legislative  disagree,  and  a  **  dead-lock'*  is  the  result. 

Li  Mr.  Noonan's  opinion  politics  have  a  legitimate 
place  in  mimicipal  affairs.  "Politics,  properly 
understood,  means  only  the  science  of  government 
— the  regulation  and  government  of  the  state,  the 
preservation  of  its  safety,  peace,  and  prosperity, 
the  protection  of  its  citizens  in  their  rights,  with 
the  preservation  and  improvement  of  their  morals. 
If  these  are  objects  worthy  of  national  interest,  why 
are  they  not  equally  desirable  of  attainment  and 
observation  in  local  matters?  To  achieve  them  is 
the  purpose  of  all  governments,  national,  state,  and 
local. " 


PARTY  IN  THE  POLITICAL  SYSTEM. 

ANSON  P.  MORSE  has  a  forcible  article  in  the 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  for  Novem- 
bt»r  on  **  The  Place  of  Party  in  the  Political  System. " 
Tlie  main  function  of  party  is,  be  maintains,  that 
of  holding  government  in  subjection  to  the  state. 
This  it  does  through  the  education  and  organization 
of  public  opinion,  **  In  the  first  place,  party  keeps 
the  people  fully  informed  in  regard  to  public  matters. 
What  one  party  fails  to  discover  or  wishes  to  conceal, 
its  rival  is  sure  to  unearth  and  proclaim.  In  the 
second  place,  party  discusses  with  freedom  and 
thoroughness  every  public  question  in  the  presence 
of  the  people.  In  the  third  place,  party  discusses 
such  questions  not  merely  on  the  groimd  of  a  surface 
expediency,  but  in  the  light  of  great  principles. 
Indeed,  the  ultimate  end  of  party  is  to  secure  as  the 
basis  of  public  policy  the  adoption  of  the  principles 
which  it  professes.  In  the  fourth  place,  party  not 
only  seciunes  the  discussion  of  public  questions  before 
the  people,  but,  what  is  more  important,  discussion 
by  the  people.  In  this  way,  party  lifts  the  common 
citizen  ov »  of  the  ranks  of  private  life  and  imparts 
to  him,  in  some  degree,  a  public  character.  Lastly, 
party  organizes  the  public  opinion  which  it  helps  to 
form.  It  provides  the  means  by  which  those  who 
hold  like  views  in  regard  to  public  questions  can 
act  together  effectively  in  their  support.  It  is  able 
to  do  this,  because  it  possesses  and  exercises  the 
right  to  designate  those  who  fill  the  post  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  because,  in  the  second  place,  it  must  take 
into  its  own  hands  the  direction  of  every  movement 
by  which  the  constitution  is  modified.  ^ 

In  conclusion  he  says :  **  Party  stands  closer  to  the 
state  than  any  other  factor  of  the  political  system.     It 


is  the  first  to  interpret  and  the  first  to  give  expression 
to  the  will  of  the  state.  And  when  that  will  is  once 
made  manifest,  party  superintends  its  execution. 
If  the  state  wills  a  change  in  the  constitution,  party 
puts  in  motion  the  constitutional  machinery  by 
which  the  change  is  effected.  If  the  state  wills  a 
change  in  the  policy  of  government,  party  takes  the 
steps  by  which  this,  too,  is  accomplished.  In  short, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  obedience  of  government 
which  the  state  used  to  secure  at  long  intervals  and 
for  short  periods,  at  great  cost  and  very  imperfectly, 
by  means  of  revolution  and  constituent  assemblies, 
it  now  secures  easily  and  far  more  durably  and  per- 
fectly by  means  of  party. " 


THE  OFFICIAL  BALLOT. 

FIRST  place  in  Neic  Englander  and  Yale  Review 
is  given  to  a  paper  by  Henry  T.  Blake  on 
"  The  Official  Ballot  in  Elections. "  He  finds  many 
objections  to  the  official  ballot.  It  abrogates,  he 
maintains,  the  very  purposes  which  it  professes  to 
seek,  viz. ,  "  the  right  of  independent  voting,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  'machine'  in  politics."  To  keep 
the  official  ballot  within  practical  dimensions  '^  tlie 
law  necessarily  requires  that  it  shall  contain  such 
names  only  as  have  been  regularly  nominated  by  the 
established  parties,  and  by  duly  organized  indepen- 
dent political  associations.  Thus  the  manipulation 
of  primaries  and  nominating  conventions  becomes 
as  important  and  exact  a  science  as  the  management 
of  the  election  itself. " 

Mr.  Blake's  further  objections  are  that  the  cost  of 
printing  and  distributing  this  form  of  ballot  is  enor- 
mous, and  that  the  process  of  voting  it  is  compli- 
cated and  slow.  It  was  devised  to  secure  secrecy 
in  voting,  and  yet,  he  says,  "  it  actually  compels  that 
very  large  class  who  are  ranked  as  'ignorant  or 
infiirm'  to  disclose  their  votes  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  names  properly  marked  by  an  election 
official. 

^  Its  general  adoption  is  to  be  regretted,  ^  Mr.  Blake 
remarks  in  conclusion,  ^  not  merely  on  account  of  its 
intrinsic  defects  and  dangers,  but  because  it  stands 
in  the  way  of  another  system,  which  has  been  tested 
by  experience  and  been  proved  to  combine  the  merits 
of  simplicity,  efficiency,  and  economy,  with  that 
absolute  secrecy  which  the  official  ballot  fails  to 
secure.  I  mean  the  compulsory  universal  use  of  the 
official  envelope  in  connection  with  the  retiring 
booth,  as  the  only  apparatus  supplied  by  the  state 
to  the  voter. " 

Recent  Progress  In  Ballot  Reform. 
Frederic  O.  Mather  sums  up,  in  an  article  in  Ando- 
ver  Review  for  November,  the  recent  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  ballot  reform  in  the  United  States : 
"We  find  that  twenty -six  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
will  vote  under  some  form  of  the  Australian  system 
in  November,  1891.  This  leaves  only  eighteen  States 
which  have  not  made  a  great  advance  in  the  reform 
within  the  past  three  years.  The  eighteen  are :  Ala- 
bama,  Colorado,   Florida,   (Georgia,    Idaho,    Iowa, 
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Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Mississippi, 
Nevada,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  South  Caro- 
lina, South  Dakota,  Texas,  and  Virginia.  Progress, 
however,  has  been  made  in  Iowa,  although  ballot- 
reform  laws  were  defeated  in  that  State  in  1891.  The 
new  constitution  just  adopted  by  Kentucky  provides 
that  all  elections  by  the  people  shall  be  by  secret 
official  ballot,  furnished  by  public  authority  to  the 
voters  at  the  polls,  and  marked  by  each  voter  in  pri- 
vate at  the  polls,  and  then  and  there  deposited.  The 
General  AMembly  is  given  power  to  make  the 
necessary  laws  for  carrying  this  provision  into  effect, 
and  it  will  probably  do  so  next  winter.  Maine,  it 
should  be  stated,  has  enacted  the  full  Australian 
ballot,  similar  to  the  law  of  Massachusetts ;  but  the 
first  election  under  its  provisions  will  not  take  place 
till  September,  1892." 

THE  UNDEVELOPED  RESOURCES  OF  THE  PACIFIC 

STATES. 

CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  L.  MERRY,  President  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  dis- 
cusses in  the  Forum  for  November  the  "Commer- 
cial Future  of  the  Pacific  States.*'  Of  the  resources 
of  this  region  he  says :  "  The  timber  lands  are  the 
finest  on  the  globe,  and  will  become  available  when 
our  eastern  sea-coast  and  Europe  are  denuded.  The 
California  redwood  has  for  many  purposes  no  equal 
in  any  timber  known  to  conunerce ;  the  white  cedar 
of  Oregon  is  exceedingly  beautiful ;  and  the  sugar 
pine  and  the  Oregon  pine  are  unexcelled  in  general 
usefulness.  Other  kinds  of  timber,  too,  are  abun- 
dant. The  fisheries  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  practical- 
ly inexhaustible,  but  they  are  yet  hardly  known  to 
commerce,  except  in  a  pioneer  way.  The  soil  is 
fertile  where  the  country  is  not  mountainous;  and 
the  mountain  ranges  are  rich  in  minerals.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  southern  part  of  California  irriga- 
tion is  a  necessity ,  but  the  lands  produce  wonder- 
fully when  watei  is  applied.  The  cereal  crops  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  States  will  in  California  find 
competitors  in  horticulture  and  viticulture  fuDy 
equal  to  them  in  value.  The  value  of  the  wheat 
crop,  for  the  half  decade  from  1885  to  1889  inclusive, 
of  the  seven  States  and  Territories  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  was  $211,844,886;  the  value  of  the  gold  and 
silver  product  for  the  same  period  was  $218,536,621 ; 
and  the  value  of  the  fruit  product  for  1889  was 
$16,000,000." 

AN  INTER  OCEANIC  CANAL  THE  SOLUTION. 

The  great  problem  which  the  Pacific  States  have 
to  solve  is.  naturally,  that  of  transportation.  Already 
these  States  produce  far  in  excess  of  the  home 
demand.  Such  progress  as  has  been  made  thus  far 
may  be  attributed  in  the  largest  degree  to  railroads, 
but  transportation  by  this  means  has  already  prac- 
tically reached  its  limit.  In  the  construction  of  a 
water-way  through  the  American  isthmus  lies,  it  is 
held,  the  solution  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Pacific 
States.  The  canal  will  not  only  develop  the  mari- 
time commerce  of  the  Pacific  States,  but  will  encour- 


age the  growth  of  Industry  in  their  interiois.  The 
cities  of  the  western  coast  which  are  now  railway 
terminals  will  become  commercial  centres.  In  the 
movement  of  one  year's  wheat  crop  of  the  Pacific 
coast  alone  Mr.  Merry  estimates  that  from  $5,000,000 
to  $7,000,000  could  be  saved  in  freight,  insurance, 
interest,  and  charges  for  sacking  through  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  canal.  With  the  aid  of  the  refrig- 
erator steamers,  the  markets  of  Northern  Europe 
could  be  supplied  with  the  horticultural  products  of 
the  Pacific  coast  in  twenty-five  days.  Mr.  Merry 
calls  attention  to  the  important  fact  that  the  route 
from  the  ports  of  China  and  Japan  to  the  Nicara- 
guan  Canal  passes  within  180  miles  of  San  Francisco 
and  still  nearer  to  San  Diego. 

Besides  the  construction  of  a  canal  connecting 
the  Pacific  with  the  Atlantic  oceans,  two  other  con- 
ditions of  rapid  and  successful  development  of  the 
Pacific  are  named :  first,  a  rigid  exclusion  of  Mon- 
golian inmiigration,  and,  second,  the  encouragement 
of  a  desirable  Caucasian  immigration.  The  rapid 
development  of  wealth,  industry,  and  population 
without  the  canal,  Mr.  Merry  reasserts,  is  an  impossi- 
bility. 

THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  SOUTffS  DEFEAT. 

BY  far  the  strongest  article  in  the  New  England 
Magazine  for  November  is  the  one  by  Pro- 
fessor Albert  Bushnell  Hart  on  **'  Why  the  South  was 
Defeated  in  the  Civil  War. ""  He  attributes  the  Souths 
defeat  to  no  one  cause,  but  to  several  causes ;  to  the 
differences  in  population,  to  economic  and  social 
differences,  and  to  the  different  moral  quality  of  the 
people  and  institutions  for  which  the  two  sections 
were  fighting. 

INFBBIORITY  IN  NUMBEB8  AND  WEALTH. 

In  the  first  place,  the  military  population  of  the 
seceding  States  as  compared  wit^  non -seceding  was 
only  about  as  one  to  four.  Leaving  out  of  consider- 
ation military  management,  the  defeat  of  the  South 
was,  therefore,  physically  possible.  In  point  of 
wealth  the  North  was  also  far.  superior  to  the  South. 
The  value  of  the  improved  lands  of  the  secedinf^ 
States  in  1860  is  given  as  $1,850,000,000,  while  that 
of  the  non-seceding  as  $4, 800, 000, 000.  **  Throughout 
the  South,  the  tillage  was  primitive  and  rude,  and 
most  of  it  was  carried  on  by  slave  labor ;  in  the 
North,  machinery  and  improved  processes  made  it 
possible  to  raise  a  larger  crop  in  proportion  to  the 
laborers  employed.  Manufactures  of  every  kind  were 
wofuUy  deficient  in  the  South.  In  a  region  includ- 
ing the  enormous  coal  and  iron  beds  of  Alabama 
and  Georgia,  one  of  the  richest  deposits  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  there  was  but  one  large  blast  furnace 
and  ten  rail  mills.  To  manufacture  its  great  staple, 
cotton,  the  South  had  but  150  factories,  against  more 
than  900  in  the  North,  and  the  value  of  the  manu- 
factured fabric  of  the  South  was  but  $8, 000, 000,  in  tiie 
total  of  $115,000,000.  Of  the  1,260  woollen  factories 
of  the  country,  78  were  in  the  South.  The  manu- 
facture of  clothing,  an  essential  industry  when  war 
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is  going  on,  employed,  in  1860,  less  than  2, 000  per- 
sons in  the  Southern  States  and  nearly  100,000  in 
the  North.  Of  boots  and  shoes,  the  South  furnished 
but  three  per  cent,  of  the  product. " 

LIMITED  IN  MILITi^RY  RBSOURCBS. 

Then,  too,  the  military  resources  of  the  South  were 
meagre  compared  with  those  available  in  the  North. 
**  The  one  large  iron  works  in  the  country,  the  Tred- 
egar, was  run  night  and  day  to  supply  materials. 
Arms,  cannon,  munitions,  could  be  imported  in  lim- 
ited quantities  by  the  blockade- runners ;  clothing 
came  in  the  same  way ;  but  medical  supplies,  hos- 
pital comforts,  even  food,  were  often  lacking.  The 
limited  military  resources  of  the  South  were  made 
less  available  because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  inter- 
nal transportation.  The  water-ways,  both  on  the 
rivers  and  to  the  eastward,  were  early  occupied  or 
blockaded  by  the  North.  Union  troops  could  be 
shipped  from  New  York  to  Hampton  Roads,  or  to 
Florida,  or  to  Mobile,  or  to  New  Orleans;  after  the 
first  months  of  the  war,  no  Confederate  troops  could 
be  forwarded  by  sea.  The  country  was  therefore 
thrown  upon  its  railroads.  These  roads  were  few  and 
improperly  built,  as  had  been  the  case  also  in  the 
North,  and  they  steadily  deteriorated. 

**The  North,  oo  the  other  hand,  was  supplied  with 
all  that  a  rich  country  could  furnish,  or  that  money 
could  buy  in  foreign  countries.  No  army  in  the 
history  of  the  world  was  ever  so  well  fed ;  probably 
no  lumy  was  ever  so  well  clothed  as  that  of  the 
United  States. » 

THE  SOUTH  SUPERIOR  AS  A  MIUTART  AOENT. 

Professor  Hart  maintains  that  as  a  military  agent 
the  Southern  Ck)nfederacy  was  decidedly  superior  to 
the  Union.  Their  leaders,  both  civil  and  military, 
were  able,  and  the  political  and  social  oragnization 
of  the  South  was  well  adapted  to  war.  But  the  su- 
periority of  the  South  in  this  respect  counted  but 
little  against  its  inferiority  in  numbers,  resources, 
military  supplies,  and  means  of  commimication. 

DESCENDED  FROM  THE  SAME  ORIGIN. 

Professor  Hart's  closing  paragraph  will  be  of  espe- 
cial interest  to  students  of  American  history .  **  It  is 
the  favorite  theory  of  political  writers  that  there 
was,  in  1860,  a  distinct  diflference  between  northern 
and  southern  character,  arising  out  of  the  fact  that 
the  dominant  element  ^n  the  North  was  descended 
form  th^  Puritan,  and  in  tl^e  South  from  the  Cava- 
lier, {t  ^s  now  established  that  no  such  difference 
of  Vf  i^^  ^^  ^  proven.  The  Virginian  and  the 
Maryland  planters,  the  New  Jersey  Quakers,  and  the 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  settlers  sprang  from 
the  same  class  in  Enj^land.  The  elements  chiefly 
represented  in  all  th^  colonies  at  the  time  of  their 
foundation  were  the  intelligent  yeomanry  and  small 
landowners.  Tlje  aristocracy  of  which  the  South 
boasted  so  much  was  not  descended  from  the  younger 
pr  older  spns  of  English  men  of  rank  ;  it  was  made 
up  of  the  sons  and  grandsons  and  great-grandsons  of 
^ose  planters  who  were  the  first,  by  their  shrewdness 


and  energy,  to  acquire  large  landed  estates.  The 
climate  had  brought  about  some  changes,  and  in 
the  South  there  had  been  developed  a  class  of  small 
landholders,  the  so-called  poor  whites,  who  had  but 
little  improved  during  the  century  previous  to  the 
civil  war.  The  original  bases  of  the  white  popula- 
tion were,  however,  the  same.  The  great  and  fun- 
damental difference  between  the  sections  was  thai 
in  one  of  them  the  presence  of  a  dependent  race,  and 
still  more  the  existence  of  human  slavery,  had 
affected  the  social  and  the  economic  life  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  that  the  productive  energies  of  the  North  were 
employed,  while  those  of  the  South  were  dormant.  ^ 


INDIAN  LEGISUTION. 

IN  his  second  paper  in  the  Atlantic,  under  the 
heading,  "A  People  Without  Law,"  James 
Bradley  Thayer  has  some  vigorous  words  to  say  on 
the  Indian  problem.  At  present  we  have  before  us 
the  anomalous  spectacle  of  a  quarter  million  of  peo- 
ple with  whom  we  do  make  war,  but  with  whom 
we  cannot—under  the  statute  of  March  8,  1871— 
make  treaties ;  whom  we  expect  to  assimilate  with 
the  whites  and  become  good  citizens,  but  who,  not- 
withstanding every  disadvantage  of  ignorance  and 
temperament,  are  totally  Without  courts  of  law. 

This  solecistic  state  of  affairs,  justifying  Mr. 
Thayer's  title,  **  A  People  without  Law, "  has  not  been 
quietly  acquiesced  in.  Of  several  statutes,  directly 
or  indirectly  aimed  at  it,  the  most  important  is  that 
of  March  8,  1885,  which  provided  that  Indians  com- 
mitting upon  Indians,  even  in  their  own  reserva- 
tions, any  one  of  seven  leading  crimes  should  be 
amenable  to  territorial  or  national  law. 

But  it  is  the  General  Land  in  Severalty  Act,  dating 
from  February,  1887,  that  is  being  watched  with 
most  interest  just  at  present.  The  gist  of  this  is  as 
follows:  "Whenever  the  President  thinks  that  any 
Indian  reservation,  or  any  part  of  one,  is  advanta- 
geous for  agricultural  or  grazing  purposes,  he  may 
cause  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  reservation  to  be 
surveyed  and  allotted  in  severalty,  in  specified 
amounts,  among  all  the  heads  of  families,  single 
persons,  and  orphan  children  of  the  tribe  or  band. 
.  .  .  Patents  [that  is,  deeds]  are  to  be  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  his  approval  of  the  al- 
lotments, setting  forth  that  the  United  States  will 
hold  the  land  in  trust  for  the  allottee  for  twenty -five 
years,  and  then  convey  in  fee  to  him  or  his  heirs, 
free  of  all  encumbrances.  Meantime  the  allottee 
cannot  convey  or  encumber  the  land,  and,  as  it  seems, 
it  is  not  taxable. "  With  the  issue  of  these  patents, 
the  newly  made  landowner  becomes  at  once  a  citi- 
zen  of  the  United  States ;  in  other  words,  the  Presi- 
dent may,  at  his  pleasure,  force  any  reservation 
Indian  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States— as 
Malvolio  would  have  said,  some  are  bom  citizens, 
some  achieve  citizenship,  and  these  have  citia^nship 
thrust  upon  them. 

**  Now  this  statute  puts  it  in  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  forward  rapidly  the  absorption  of  the  Indian^ 
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in  our  body  politic.  It  does  not  compel  him  to  do 
it.  How  fast  he  will  move  we  cannot  tell,  but  it  is 
manifestly  possible  for  him  to  move  a  great  deal 
faster  than  is  wise." 

As  a  moderate  interpretation  and  administration 
of  this  act  would  extend  its  working  over  a  couple  of 
generations,  Mr.  Thayer  urges  that  we  cannot  await 
the  result  of  its  action  without  further  and  parallel 
efforts.  Nor  would  it  be  within  the  limits  of  pru- 
dence to  admit  to  the  ballot,  by  one  fell  sweep,  the 
whole  Indian  nation.  Something  else  must  be  done ; 
what  shall  it  be  ?  Mr.  Thayer  answers  unhesitatingly 
that  the  nearest  approach  to  a  complete  panacea  for 
Indian  troubles  will  be  found  in  an  act  which  gives 
them  courts  of  law,  and  he  quotes  a  half  dozen 
weighty  authorities,  from  the  Nez  Perces  Qhief 
Joseph  to  Bishop  Hare,  vigorously  advocating  a  sys- 
tem of  law  for  the  poor  Indian. 

^  The  time  has  come  when  all  causes  of  obstruction 
and  delay  must  give  way ;  when  (1)  we  must  find 
or  place  some  men  at  Washington  who  are  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  a  government  of  law 
for  the  Indians;  when  (2)  we  must  cause  it  to  be 
imderstood  that  this  matter  is  no  longer  to  be  shoved 
aside  by  any  question  whatever ;  and  when  (3) ,  in 
dealing  with  the  Indian  question,  this  matter  of  es- 
tablishing law  among  the  Indians  miist  take  prece- 
dence for  the  time  being  of  all  other  aspects  of  the 
subject. " 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  THE  SIX-DAYS  WEEK. 

A  Record  of  Progress. 

THE  following  summary  of  the  advance  which 
has  taken  place  on  the  Continent  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Sunday  rest  will  be  found  useful.  The  ex- 
tract is  taken  from  the  Sunday  at  Home  for  Novem- 
ber, whose  authority  is  the  Lord's  Day  Observance 
Society  of  England.  • 

Austria. — A  labor  law  protects  women  and 
minors  from  Sunday  work,  and  makes  the  fiat  of  a 
minister  of  the  government  necessary  for  any  manu- 
facturing operations  on  the  day  of  rest.  Postal  de- 
liveries are  now  limited  to  one.  Sunday  evening  and 
Monday  morning  newspapers  are  prohibited,  because 
of  the  Sunday  work  necessary  for  their  production. 
Many  shops  are  now  closed. 

Belgium. — A  labor  law  has  been  passed  to  dimin- 
ish Sunday  work  in  factories.  Work  on  the  state 
railways  has  been  very  greatly  reduced.  Tlie  influ- 
ence of  the  Protestant  congregations  has  secured 
Simday  rest  largely  in  iron,  coal,  and  glass  in- 
diistries. 

Denmark. — A  Sunday -rest  law  has  been  passed. 
Shops  are  closed  at  9  a.m.  for  the  day.  Factories 
and  workshops  may  not  work  between  9  a.m.  and 
midnight.  All  employees  have  at  least  alternate 
Sundays  off.  Postal  work  is  limited  to  one  delivery. 
Tram-car  work  is  considerably  lessened. 

France. — Tlie  work  of  the  French  League  for 
Sunday  Rest,  which  was  founded  at  the  Interna- 
tional Paris  Confess  of  1889,  has  spread  with  ^eat 


rapidity  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  closing" 
of  shops  becomes  more  and  more  common.  Railway, 
goods,  and  parce  loffices  have  been  closed  at  10  a.m. 
or  at  noon,  instead  of  at  later  hours.  In  the  annual 
meeting  of  six  railway  companies  further  instal- 
ments of  rest  have  been  demanded,  and  in  some 
cases  secured.  A  labor  law  was  passed,  securing: 
one  day's  rest  in  seven,  but  the  Lord's  Day  is  not 
necessarily  the  day  of  rest 

Germany. — A  labor  law  protecting  the  Lord's  Day' 
has  been  passed.  The  second  delivery  of  letters  has* 
been  suppressed  throughout  the  whole  empire. 
Goods  traffic  is  limited.  Shops  are  now  closed 
largely  in  Berlin  and  other  cities  and  towns,  and 
none  may  remain  open  more  than  five  hours.  Work, 
is  prohibited  in  mines,  quarries,  salt-pits,  collieries, 
foimdries,  timber-yards,  tile-yards,  and  factories  of^ 
all  kinds.  Sunday  race  meetings  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  emperor,  and  are  dying  out 

Holland. — One  of  the  most  influential  newspapers; 
has  closed  its  offices  on  Sunday,  in  agreement  with 
the  general  movement  for  Sunday  rest  Goods 
trains  do  not  run,  and  parcels  and  goods  are  deliv- 
ered only  early  in  the  morning.  A  law  has  beeui 
passed  securing  rest  for  women  and  minors  in  fac- 
tories and  workshops. 

Hungary. — A  law  has  been  passed  generally  the 
same  as  for  Austria,  both  laws  making  the  rest 
longer,  t.  e. ,  from  6  p.  m.  on  Saturday  till  midnight 
on  Sunday. 

Norway. — The  hitherto  unbroken  toil  on  tram- 
ways has  been  reduced,  and  the  larger  proportion  of 
men  rest.  Labor  in  factories  and  workshops  isi 
greatly  diminished,  and  women  and  childsen  are 
protected. 

Russia. — Here  no  marked  progress  ftavieeit  made». 
but  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  petitions  have  been 
addressed  to  the  Holy  Synod,  asking  for  the  closing 
of  all  shops  and  factories  on  Sunday. 

Sweden. — Movements  here  are  of  the  same  kind 
as  in  Norway  and  Denmark.  Count  A.  Moltke,. 
from  Copenhagen,  makes  the  same  hopeful  r^^rts^ 
for  the  three  countries. 

Switzerland. — By  a  law  which  came  into  force 
on  December  1,  1890:     "Every  servant  of  railway, 
steamer,  tramway,  and  other  locomotive  companies, 
and  the  employees  of  the  poet-office,  will  have  fifty- 
two  days  of  rest  in  the  year,  of  which  seventeen 
must  be  Sundays.    The  day's  work  cannot  be  length- 
ened merely  by  the  will  of  the  employer,  and  in  no 
case  may  exceed  twelve  hours,  and  at   least  one 
hour's  rest  must  divide  the  work.    No  wage  is  to  be  . 
deducted  for  the  rest  day.     Any  breach  of  tlie  law 
is  to  be  visited  with  a  penalty  of  from  500  fr.  to 
1, 000  f  r.  '^    This  law  is  supplementary  to  others  which 
secure  to  the  workmen  in  factories,  mills,  and  work- 
shops their  complete  liberty  on  the  Lord's  Day,  ex- 
cept in  certain  cases,  for  which  the  authorization  of 
the  Federal  Council  is  needed,  and  even  then  one 
Sunday  in  two  must  be  free. 

A  mil  way  is  in  course  of  construction  which  con- 
nects Yverdon  and  St.  Croix,  in  tlie  Canton  Vaud» 
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^hich  by  its  constitution  is  to  be  free  from  all  Sun- 
day traffic  for  at  least  twenty -five  years.  To  obtain 
this  privilege  the  promoters  have  cheerfully  sacri 
ficed  all  the  money  subventions  to  which  they  had 
a  claim  from  the  various  parishes,  the  Canton,  and 
the  State.  

THE  NAVAL  APPRENTICE  SYSTEM. 

IN  a  forcible  article  in  the  November  Scribner'a, 
Lieutenant  A.  B.  Wyckoff  presents  the  most 
pressing  need  of  the  United  States  Navy.  The  gov- 
ernment has  awakened  to  a  realization  of  the  needs 
of  an  adequate  navy,  and,  as  a  result,  during  the 
past  six  years  gratifying  progress  has  been  made  in 
naval  improvements.  We  are  in  a  fair  way  to  pos- 
sess ships  as  well  built  and  as  well  armed  as  those 
of  any  country.  But  these  cannot  profit  us  unless 
they  are  well  manned.  We  have  made  excellent 
provision  for  securing  competent  officers,  but  unless 
their  subordinates  are  intelligent  and  trained  man- 
of-war's  men  our  navy  will  always  be  weak.  At 
present,  the  condition  in  this  respect  is  anything 
but  satisfactory.  We  have  allowed  nothing  for  the 
revolutionary  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
naval  ships  and  armament  in  the  past  thirty  years, 
changes  so  great  that  an  English  admiral  has  truly 
said  that  ^'a  seaman  of  to-day  must  know  as  much 
as  the  lieutenant  of  forty  years  ago. " 

4  THE  TRAINING-STATION. 

Lieutenant  Wyckoff  considers  that  the  naval  train- 
ing-school properly  equipped  and  administered  will 
furnish  the  solution  of  the  problem.  At  present  we 
have  such  a  station  at  Coasters*  Harbor  Island, 
near  Newport.  Here  are  enlisted  boys  from  14  to  18 
years  of  age.  An  applicant  for  admission  must  sat- 
isfy the  examining  committee  that  he  is  of  robust 
frame,  intelligent,  of  perfectly  sound  and  healthy 
constitution,  and  that  he  is  able  to  read  and  write ; 
he  must  likewise  present  a  certificate  of  good  char- 
acter, and  must  sign  an  agreement  to  remain  in  ser- 
vice until  he  is  21  years  of  age.  He  is  then  put 
systematically  to  work,  his  education  consisting  of 
three  branches,  seamanship,  gunnery,  and  element- 
ary English.  His  time  is  spent  partly  in  barracks  and 
partly  on  board  the  training-ship.  He  is  afterward 
transferred  to  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  training-fleet, 
in  which  he  makes  a  twelve-months'  cruise.  After 
his  discharge,  if  he  elects  to  re  enter  the  service  he  is 
eligible  for  the  position  of  a  petty  officer. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  service  is  sup- 
plied mainly  from  the  tenement -house  districts  the 
plan  has  worked  well.  The  boys  are  generally  well 
behaved,  diligent,  and  capable  of  instruction. 

INADEQUACY  OF  THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM. 

But  the  present  plan  has  not  entirely  met  the 
requirements  of  the  case ;  this  for  several  reasons, 
chief  of  which  is  the  fact  that  these  boys  con- 
stitute only  a  small  proportion  of  the  seamen. 
The  recruits  all  come  from  two  or  three  of  the 
great  sea-coast  cities,  and  even  here  no  special 
effort  is  made  to  obtain  them,  but  they  must  depend 


largely  upon  chance  hearsay  to  learn  that  such  an 
opportunity  is  open  to  them.  Then,  only  a  small  pro- 
portion re-enlist  when  their  apprenticeship  is  over, 
and  this  is  to  a  very  great  extent  due  to  the  bad 
provision  made  for  seamen  on  the  vessels,  to  imcer- 
tainty  of  promotion,  and  to  the  lack  of  dignity 
attaching  to  the  position  of  petty  officers. 

PLANS  FOR  BETTERINQ  THE  SYSTEM. 

Three  questions  arise :  First,  how  shall  a  sufficient 
number  of  apprentices  be  obtained?  Congress 
should  authorize  the  enlistment  annually  of  fifteen 
hundred  apprentices,  and  make  sufficient  appropria- 
tion for  training  them  by  all  the  most  improved 
means  of  instruction  and  machinery.  Then  recruit- 
ing officers  should  be  sent  out,  not  merely  to  a  few 
cities,  but  all  over  the  country,  into  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, where  doubtless  better  raw  material  could  be 
had  than  is  now  obtainable.  This  recruiting  com- 
mittee should  extensively  advertise  itself,  so  that 
boys  everywhere  would  hear  of  it. 

Second,  how  should  apprentices  be  trained  ?  Enlist 
them  for  eight  years.  Give  them  six  mouths'  prelim  • 
inary  instruction  and  one  year  on  the  training-sliips. 
Furnish  school  and  ship  with  modem  war  material 
and  plenty  of  instructors,  in  which  latter  requisite 
the  present  system  is  lacking.  Next  send  the  appren- 
tice to  a  cruiser  for  three  years,  and  finally  to  a  bat- 
tle-ship for  an  equal  length  of  time.  Third,  how 
shall  apprentices  be  kept  in  service?  Pay  is  gootl 
and  rations  are  abundant,  but  the  cooking  is  aboin  - 
inable ,  furthermore,  the  seamen's  quarters  a-ship- 
board  are  wretched,  and  even  the  new  ships  are 
making  no  improvement  in  this  point.  Change  all 
this  and  make  the  sailor's  position  a  comfortable 
one.  Then  increase  the  pay  of  the  petty  officers  and 
make  promotion  an  object  for  emulation.  Give  the 
petty  officers  authority,  and  forbid  that  they  be 
reduced  to  ranks  except  by  court-martial  sentence. 
Give  them  separate  messes  and  quarters  and  make 
them  drill-masters. 


AN  ARGUMENT  FOR  FREE  SILVER. 

SENATOR  VOORHEES'  "Plea  for  Free  Silver" 
in  the  North  American  Review  for  November 
would  have  been  timely  in  1873,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  considered  so  now.  His  argument  is  against  the 
demonetization  of  silver.  The  present  issue  is  be- 
tween the  limited  and  imlimited  coinage  of  silver. 

Mr.  Voorhees  gives  figures  to  show  that  the  fcoUl 
in  the  country  has  trebled  in  amount  since  8ilv(-r 
was  restored  to  coinage  in  1878,  and  argues  from 
this  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  would  drive  gold  out  of  the  country.  This  con 
elusion  would  seem  to  be  unwarranted.  Only  when 
the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  in  the  countiy 
is  greater  than  the  demands  of  business  will  the 
chea[)er  metal  drive  out  the  dearer.  That  the  restora- 
tion of  silver  to  coinage  did  not  drive  out  gold  may 
have  been  and  probably  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
supply  of  gold  plus  the  limited  supply  of  silver  was 
not  equal  to  the  home  demand. 
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"  DARWINISM  IN  THE  NURSERY." 

AN  ingenious  doctor,  Robinson  by  name,  con- 
tributes to  the  Nineteenth  Century  the  result 
of  a  series  of  experiments  which  he  has  conducted 
upon  children  of  a  month  old  or  younger.  Starting 
from  the  Darwinian  theory  of  our  simian  origin,  he 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  babies  newly  bom 
would  probably  show  some  trace  of  the  extraordinary 
power  possessed  by  little  apes  in  clinging  to  their 
mothers.  His  mind  was  moved  in  this  direction 
by  coming  upon  Bret  Harte's  phrase  in  the  "Luck 
of  Roaring  Camp, "  in  which  the  newly  bom  babe 
**  Luck"  is  said  to  have  "  wrastled"  with  Mr.  Kentuck's 
linger  A  discussion  arose  as  to  whether  a  newly 
bom  babe  could  wrastle  with  a  human  finger,  and 
Dr  Robinson  determined  to  put  the  matter  to  a  prac- 
tical test.  He  therefore  subjected  his  sixty  infants 
to  the  test  of  seeing  how  long  they  could  hang  to  a 
walking-stick,  and  the  result  was  very  extraordinary. 
To  hang  by  the  hand  to  a  bar  is  an  exercise  which 
a  person  unaccustomed  to  gymnastics  will  find  too 
severe  a  test  of  their  strength,  but  these  little  ones, 
some  of  them  newly  bom,  hung  by  their  hands  for 
a  couple  of  minutes.  As  soon  as  they  got  older  the 
power  seemed  to  pass  away.  Dr  Robinson  summa- 
rizes his  conclusions  as  follows  * 

"  In  every  instance,  with  only  two  exceptions,  the 
child  was  able  to  hang  on  to  the  finger  or  small  stick 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  by  its  hands, 
like  an  acrobat  from  a  horizontal  bar,  and  sustain 
tfie  whole  tveight  of  its  body  for  at  least  ten  seconds. 
In  twelve  cases,  in  infants  under  an  hour  old,  half 
a  minute  passed  before  the  grasp  relaxed,  and  in 
three  or  four,  nearly  a  minute.  When  about  four 
days  old  I  found  that  the  strength  had  increased, 
and  that  nearly  all,  when  tried  at  this  age,  could 
sustain  their  weight  for  half  a  minute.  At  about  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  birth  the  faculty  ap- 
l^eared  to  have  attained  its  maximum,  for  several  at 
tills  i)eriod  succeeded  in  hanging  for  over  a  minute 
and  a  half,  two  for  just  over  two  minutes,  and  one 
infant  of  three  weeks  old  for  two  minutes  thirty -five 
seconds!  As,  however,  in  a  well-nourished  child 
there  is  usually  a  rapid  accumulation  of  fat  after  the 
first  fortnight,  the  apparently  diminished  strength 
subsequently  may  result  partly  from  the  increased 
disproportion  of  the  weight  of  the  body  and  the  mus- 
cular strength  of  the  arms,  and  partly  from  neglect 
to  cultivate  this  curious  endowment.  In  one  in- 
stance, in  which  the  performer  had  less  than  one 
liours  experience  of  life,  he  hung  by  both  hands  to 
my  forefinger  for  ten  seconds,  and  then  deliberately 
let  go  with  his  right  hand  (as  if  to  seek  a  better 
hold)  and  maintained  his  position  for  five  seconds 
more  by  the  left  hand  only.  A  curious  point  is 
tliat  in  many  cases  no  sign  of  distress  is  evinced, 
and  no  cry  uttered,  until  the  grasp  begins  to  give 
way.  In  order  to  satisfy  some  sceptical  friends,  I 
had  a  series  of  photographs  taken  of  infants  clinging 
to  a  finger  or  to  a  walking-stick,  and  these  show  the 
jKjsition  adopted  excellently.     Invariably  the  thighs 


are  bent  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  body,  and  in 
no  case  did  the  lower  limbs  hang  down  and  take  tlie 
attitude  of  the  erect  position.  This  attitude^  and 
the  disproportionately  large  development  of  the  arms 
compared  with  the  legs,  give  the  photographs  a 
striking  resemblance  to  a  well-known  picture  of  the 
celebrated  chimpanzee  'Sally,*  at  the  Zodlogical 
Gardens.  Of  this  fiexed  position  of  the  thighs,  so 
characteristic  of  young  babies,  and  of  the  small 
size  of  the  lower  extr'^mities  as  compared  with  the 
upper,  I  must  speak  further  later  on ;  for  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  explanation  hitherto  given  by  phy- 
siologists of  these  peculiarities  is  not  altogether 
satisfactory. " 

Dr.  Robinson  has  a  number  of  photojgraphs  of 
children  clinging  ape -wise  to  his  walking-stick,  but 
Ml*.  Knowles  has  not  yet  developed  sufificient  enter- 
prise to  enable  him  to  publish  them  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  IRELAND. 

By  Three  Irlshnnen. 

IT  is  odd  to  have  to  go  to  the  Scottish  Review  for 
a  scheme  of  reformed  local  government  for  Ire- 
land, but  those  who  look  up  Mr.  William  O'Connor 
Morris'  article  will  find  much  in  it  that  is  useful. 
Mr.  Morris  hates  Home  Rule  and  detests  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's councils  as  much  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  statu- 
tory parliament.  He  declares  Lord  Hartington  is 
the  right  man  in  the  matter.  He  believes  it  to  be 
possible  to  create  local  government  in  Ireland  with- 
out in  any  way  impairing  the  central  authority. 
His  scheme,  in  brief,  is  somewhat  Irish,  for  he  begins 
by  telling  us  that  the  grand  juries  beyond  all  ques- 
tion perform  all  their  duties  well,  being  intelligent 
and  efficient  bodies.  This  is  preparatory  to  the 
promulgation  of  the  following  scheme  of  reform : 

"Taking  the  counties  as  a  first  imit,  I  would 
deprive  the  grand  jury  in  every  Irish  coimty  of  its 
present  administrative  and  fiscal  powers,  confining 
it  to  the  jurisdiction  which  it  has  in  England,  and 
cutting  o£f  what  is  an  excrescence  only ;  and  I  would 
transfer  its  powers,  with  a  single  exception — that  of 
presenting  for  malicious  injuries — to  a  popular  elec- 
tive assembly,  giving  this,  too,  large  additional 
powers,  to  be  briefiy  set  forth  hereafter.  This  body, 
as  in  the  cases  of  England  and  Scotland,  ought  to 
be  designated  as  the  county  council,  and  the  first 
question  is  as  to  its  constitution.  Its  members  should 
be  chosen  for  the  districts  they  would  represent  by 
all  the  rate-payers,  without  exception;  but  as  the 
majority  of  them  would  be  mere  peasants — in  nine- 
tenths  of  the  counties  at  least — and  it  is  imperative 
in  Ireland  to  protect  property,  and  especially  the 
rights  of  the  landed  gentry,  I  would  avail  myself 
here  of  the  cumulative  vote,  according  to  a  propor- 
tion fixed  by  law ;  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  it  may  be 
observed,  approves  of  this  precaution,  even  in  Eng- 
lish local  government.  The  members  to  be  elected 
on  the  coimty  council  should  have  the  qualifications 
prescribed  in  England ;  that  is,  voters  should  haTa 
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ft  free  scope  to  "chooae ;  tnit,  in  the  «xtstiAg  «tate  of 
Ireland,  I  would  certainly  place  on  every  county 
•council  a  specified  number  of  men  of  substance— 
«ay  from  £400  a  year  .upward — to  be  elected  sepa- 
irately,  but  by  an  unrestricted  x^ote,  in  order  speciedly 
to  represent  property,  and  to  iorm  a  conseorvative 
element  in  the  county  council. 

^  Except  only  the  deciding  om  malicious  injuries, 
and  on  the  compensation  to  be  i)e8towed  for  them, 
which,  being  evidently  a  judicial  function,  ought 
to  belong  to  the  coun^  court  judge,  I  would  give 
it,  I  have  said,  the  whole  series  of  administrative 
and  fiscal  powers  at  present  possessed  by  the  grand 
jury;  and,  subject  to  the  contr(^  of  the  central 
government,  it  should  therefore  have  in  every  county 
the  management  and  care  of  public  buildings,  of 
l>ridges,  roads,  and  similar  works,  with  full  power 
to  impose  local  rates,  and  to  borrow,  when  required, 
for  these  purposes.  It  should  have  a  right  to  receive 
evidence  on  private  and  local  bills  of  all  kinds,  and 
thus  get  rid  of  a  real  grievance  and  of  a  source  of 
vexatious  expense ;  and  its  reports  in  this  matter, 
if  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  central  govern- 
ment, ought  to  have  the  efficacy  of  a  private  act  of 
Parliament,  of  course,  when  put  in  the  form  of  a 
law.  The  county  council  besides  ought  to  have  a 
Tight,  if  this  were  the  wish  of  the  rate-payers  on  the 
spot,  to  set  up  local  boards  for  arterial  drainage, 
and  local  boards  to  promote  sea- fisheries,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  as  the 
agency  of  the  central  government,  a  distinct  im- 
provement on  the  existing  system ;  and  it  ought  to 
be  able,  under  certain  conditions,  to  establish  the 
system  of  education  of  a  primary  kind  in  local  areas, 
which  the  majority  of  the  rate-payers,  reckoned  by 
their  di£ferent  communions,  deemed  most  accept- 
able. " 

He  would  extend  the  municipal  franchise  in  Ire- 
land to  all  rate-payers.  He  would  abolish  the  ex 
officio  members  of  the  boards  of  guardians,  but  would 
seat  on  the  board  a  certain  number  of  wealthy  rate- 
payers elected  by  a  special  vote,  and  he  would  com- 
pel every  possessor  of  land,  however  small  it  may  be, 
to  pay  the  poor-rate.  The  local  government  board 
would  have  a  right  to  control  the  councils  and  mu- 
nicipalities as  it  now  has  the  control  of  the  boards  of 
guardians.  He  would  open  all  the  local  boards  of 
Dublin  to  members  chosen  by  the  county  councils, 
in  order  to  infuse  an  element  racy  of  .the  soil  into 
the  agency  of  the  state.  The  constabulary  would, 
of  course,  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Castle. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Russeirs  Idea. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  writing  in  the  Fortnightly  Re- 
-view,  explains  his  views  on  the  Irish  local  govem- 
•ment  question.  Mr.  Russell  does  not  pretend  to  like 
fthe  idea  of  a  local  government  bill,  but  he  is  frank 
«enough  to  recognize  that  ministers  cannot  help  them- 
.selves.  When  Parliament  invested  the  swarming 
(thousands  of  Irish  illiterates  with  votes,  they  gave 
JBk  good  deal  away  with  those  votes;  among  other 
^ings,  they  gave  away  the  possibility  of  carrying 


on  the  county  government  of  Ireland  any  longer 
on  its  present  basis.  Therefore,  as  there  has  to  be 
a  local  government  bill,  Mr.  Russell  tells  us  the 
kind  of  bill  he  thinks  would  minimize  the  dangers 
inseparable  from  any  transfer  of  authority  from  the 
landlords  to  the  people. 

I$y  idea  of  an  Irish  local  government  bill,  he 
says,  amounts  simply  to  this : 

(a)  County  councils  elected  on  a  rate  paying  fran- 
chise, which  shall  not  wholly  place  the  management 
of  county  affairs  in  the  hands  of  those  who  contrib- 
ute little  or  nothing  to  the  rates. 

(&)  The  handing  over  to  these  elective  bodies  the 
entire  of  the  fiscal  duties  now  devolving  upon  grand 
juries. 

(c)  The  substitution  of  district  councils  for  the 
presentment  sessions,  and  the  handing  over  to  these 
bodies  of  all  such  work  as  the  administration  of  the 
Sanitary  Acts,  the  Cattle  Diseases  Acts,  and  matters 
that  concern  a  smaller  area  than  the  county  at  large. 

He  suggests  that  one-third  of  the  new  councils 
should  consist  of  the  highest  cess  payers  in  their 
respective  districts.  He  would  also  g^ve  a  local 
government  body  the  same  authority  over  the  county 
councils  that  it  has  at  present  over  the  board  of 
guardians. 

No  Need  for  a  Local  Government  Bill. 

Sir  Stephen  E.  de  Vere,  who  writes  In  the  Content' 
porary,  refuses  absolutely  to  admit  the  need  for  any 
local  government  bill,  and  takes  up  his  parable 
against  it  in  the  following  imcompromising  terms ; 

"I  decline  to  admit  as  a  hypothesis  that  the  Irish 
local  government  bill  must  be  brought  in,  or  that 
it  must  necessarily  pass  if  brought  in,  and  I  think 
it  unwise  to  give  the  measure  the  half -sanction  of 
trying  to  improve  it.  I  have  read  letters  and  speeches 
of  able  and  well-intentioned  men  suggesting  various 
means  of  rendering  the  measure  less  immediately 
dangerous,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  they  are  prac- 
tically possible,  or  that  if  carried  they  would  be 
efficient.  I  propose  to  show,  first,  that  the  'safe- 
guards* suggested,  being  in  direct  contravention  of 
the  principle  of  assimilation  to  English  legislation 
promised  by  the  Government,  would,  if  insisted  on, 
be  almost  certainly  fatal  to  the  bill,  and  will  be 
abandoned  by  Ministers,  as  Disraeli  surrendered  the 
'fancy  franchises, '  which  were  to  have  safeguarded 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1857;  secondly,  that  if  passed 
they  would  be  a  source  of  danger,  not  safety ;  thirdly, 
that  they  could  not  be  permanently  sustained — a  Rad- 
ical government  would  throw  them  overboard  witli 
scorn,  and  Conservative  governments,  following  pre- 
cedents, would  surrender  them,  bit  by  bit,  inch  by 
inch,  to  new  waves  of  agitation,  and  the  fancied 
exigencies  of  party  combinations;  fourthly,  that 
elective  councils,  even  though  it  were  possible  to 
confine  their  functions  to  those  now  exercised  by 
grand  juries,  would  be  fatal  to  the  best  interests  of 
Ireland ;  fifthly,  that  the  bill,  whether  safeguarded 
or  not,  would  complete  the  social  dislocation  already 
unhappily  existing,  and  finally  accomplish  the  sepa- 
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ration  of  classes ;  sixthly,  that  the  disfranchisement 
of  the  educated  classes  is  a  short- sighted  and  unstates- 
manlike  policy,  fatal  to  the  well-being  of  society, 
and  fraught  with  ruin  to  the  moral  as  well  as  to 
the  material  interests  of  the  state ;  lastly,  that  the 
measure  in  its  ultimate  and  perhaps  not  far  distant 
development  must  lead  to  separate  legislatures  for 
England  and  Ireland. " 


FRESH  UGHT  ON  CROMWELL'S  CHARACTER. 

By  Frederic  Harrison. 

IN  the  English  Historical  Beview  for  October  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison  reviews  the  latest  publica- 
tion of  the  Camden  Society.  They  are  the  notes 
and  papers  of  Sir  W.Clarke,  who  was  assistant 
secretaiy  to  the  New  Model  in  1646,  and  secretary 
to  the  Army  Council  in  1647-49,  and  secretary  to 
the  Army  in  Scotland,  1651,  and  to  Monk  until  the 
Restoration,  when  he  became  Secretary  of  War.  He 
was,  it  would  seem,  a  useful  and  industrious  official, 
of  no  special  gifts  and  of  no  fine  principles,  a 
draughtsman  and  reporter,  and  not  a  very  good  re- 
porter, but  one  who,  in  his  own  way,  has  left  us  in- 
valuable notes.  These  are  now  published  by  the 
Camden  Society.  Mr.  Harrison  says :  "The recovery 
of  important  speeches  by  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and 
others  in  his  closest  confidence,  in  debate  with  men 
like  Gk)ffe,  Rainborow,  and  Sexby,  during  those 
fervid  days  when  the  Commonwealth  was  still  in 
embryo,  is  a  historical  event  of  no  small  value, 
which,  in  its  way,  may  be  compared  with  the  re- 
covery of  Burton's  'Diary. '  " 

The  supreme  question  which  arises  after  every 
such  discovery  is.  What  light  does  the  new  evidence 
shed  on  the  character  of  England's  greatest  hero? 
At  this,  Mr.  Harrison  has  to  make  a  most  satisfactory 
report.     He  says : 

"The  great  interest  of  these  new  'Clarke  Papers' 
centres  in  the  debate  of  the  army  during  the  nego- 
tiations with  the  then  Presbyterian  parliament. 
And,  of  course,  the  really  important  point  is  the 
light  they  throw  on  the  character  and  aims  of  Crom- 
well, and  the  part  taken  by  him  and  by  Ireton.  To 
come  to  the  pith  of  it  at  once,  the  outcome  of  these 
new  documents  is  to  support  the  view  of  those  who 
have  regarded  Cromwell,  even  so  early  as  1647,  as  an 
essentially  conservative  and  moderating  force,  as 
deeply  impressed  with  the  need  for  maintaining 
the  authority  of  Parliament,  and  as  full  of  dread 
of  a  mere  military  rule.  He  always  appears 
as  the  mediator,  urging  moderate  counsels,  ad- 
journment of  troubled  questions  and  national 
and  permanent  interests,  rather  than  either  mere 
army  or  mere  parliamentary  objects.  He  is  so 
willing  to  admit  the  force  of  his  opponents'  ar- 
guments, so  ready  to  compromise  and  to  conciliate, 
to  try  first  one,  then  another  expedient,  so  entirely 
without  parti  j}ri8,  so  evenly  balanced  in  judg- 
ment, and  so  willing  to  shift  his  ground,  that  to  a 


casual  observer  the  great  dictator  does  not  seem  t<r 
know  his  own  mind,  and  to  be  waiting  to  see  what 
will  turn  up.    The  fact  is  that  Cromwell  was  already, 
in  1647,  what  he  was  officially  ten  years  later,  the 
Protecter  of  the  Commonwealth. 

"His  'beating  about  the  bush'  and  'seeing  both 
sides  of  the  question'  was  essentially  a  part  of  his 
whole  political  character,  which  was,  at  bottom,, 
conservative,  tentative,  intensely  cautious,  and  cir- 
cimispect.  In  the  heat  of  council,  as  in  the  fury  of 
battle,  Oliver  was  always  looking  round,  watchful 
of  the  fianks,  the  rear,  possible  surprises.  He  waa 
always  taking  in  the  general  situation  all  roimd, 
and  is  ever  ready  to  accept  the  easiest  and  most 
moderate  solution  compatible  with  the  interests  of 
all.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  opportunism 
(that  is  to  say,  of  practical  sense)  recorded  in  polit- 
ical history.  He  deals  with  Joyce,  Sexby,  and 
Goffe  as  if  he  deeply  sympathized  with  them  in  heart, 
but  felt  with  his  brain  that  they  would  spoil  all  if 
they  were  not  kept  tight  in  hand.  How  noble  a 
spirit  rings  in  his  speech,  pages  184-9,  at  the  council 
of  war  at  Reading,  July  16,  a  fortnight  before  the 
march  on  London !  The  lieutenant-general  evidently 
feels  that  this  extreme  step  will  have  to  be  taken ; 
but  he  fights  against  it  with  a  last  hope  of  a  more 
peaceful  settlement.  He  reminds  the  soldiers  that 
their  aim  is  *  a  generall  settlement  of  the  peace  of 
the  Kingdome  and  of  the  rights  of  the  subject  that 
Justice  and  Righteousnesse  may  peaceably  flow  out 
uppon  us.  That's  the  maine  of  our  businesse. '  And 
then  he  urges  the  real  importance  of  obtaining  a 
treaty  from  Parliament,  and  its  ulterior  usefulness. 
'Whatsoever  wee  gett  by  a  Treaty,'  he  says,  .  .  . 
itt  will  be  firm  and  durable ;  itt  will  be  conveyed 
over  to  posterity.  .  .  .  Whatsoever  is  granted  in. 
that  way,  itt  will  have  firmenesse  in  itt.  Wee  shall 
avoid  that  great  objection  that  will  lie  against  ua 
that  wee  have  gott  thinges  of  the  Parliament  by 
force ;  and  wee  knowe  what  it  is  to  have  that  staine 
lie  upon  us.  Thinges,  though  never  soe  good, 
obtain'd  in  that  way  itt  will  exceedingly  weaken  the 
thinges,  both  to  ourselves  and  to  all  posteritie. '  A 
fortnight  later  the  conservative  and  law-abiding 
soldier  was  leading  his  troopers  through  London  to 
overawe  the  city  and  Parliament,  and  six  years  later 
he  closed  the  House  with  a  company  of  musketeers 
and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket.  Conventional  stupid- 
ity  calls  this  change  of  front  'the  intense  duplicity 
of  an  ambitious  adventurer, '  etc.  No :  it  is  simply 
the  necessity  of  a  gi*eat  practical  statesman  strug- 
gling in  the  whirlpool  of  civil  war. 

"  The  study  of  these  most  important  and  suggestive 
debates  of  the  army.  Parliament  strongly  confirms 
the  view  that  the  21,480  men  of  the  new  model  imder 
the  command  of  Fairfax  in  1646-47  were  as  a  body 
greatly  superior  to  the  Parliament  of  Westminster, 
morally,  intellectually,  and  materially ;  controlled 
the  real  will  as  well  as  the  force  of  the  authors  of 
the  war,  and  were  in  reality  the  'representative'  of 
the  i>eople  of  this  country.  Their  debates  are  con- 
ducted with  a  p-avity,  a  force  of  argument,  a  reg- 
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ularity,  and  an  earnestness  worthy  of  the  best  days 
of  any  Parliament,  and  utterly  remote  from  dem- 
ocratic extravagances  as  from  the  violence  of  the 
camp.  In  everything  but  in  name  and  in  law  the 
army  council  was  the  true  Parliament ;  and  their 
grave  and  pregnant  debates  contrast  well  with  the 
pedantry,  fanaticism,  and  trifling  of  the  Presby- 
terian orators  at  Westminster. 

''What  is  most  interesting  in  the  debates  is  to 
note  the  extent  and  depth  to  which  new  social  and 
political  theories  were  already  developed.  And  it 
will  be,  no  doubt,  news  to  the  general  reader  to 
find  our  soldiers  of  1647  working  out  political  con- 
stitutions on  the  basis  of  an  original '  social  contract, ' 
which  he  probably  imagines  was  invented  by  Rous- 
seau in  1762.  The  English  Ck)mmonwealth  of  1649 
was  truly  the  result  of  a  profound  social  revolution, 
and  this  volume  serves  anew  to  remind  us  what 
genuine  public  spirit  and  what  practical  genius  went 
to  the  making  of  it.  ^ 


I 


CROMWELL  AND  HOLUND. 

A  Dutch  View. 

PROFESSOR  BRILL,  in  De  Qids  for  October,  re- 
views a  book  written  in  Oerman  by  a  Japan- 
ese scholar — Dr.  Oempachi-Mitsukuri,  of  Tubingen 
— which  is  interesting  both  for  its  origin  and  its 
subject  The  title  is  **Englisch-Niederl&ndische 
Unionbestrebungen  im  Zeitalter  Cromwells,"  and 
the  book  deals  with  Cromwell's  plans  for  uniting 
the  Ekiglish  and  Dutch  republics  in  order  to  offer  a 
more  effectual  opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
powers  of  the  Continent.  In  a  further  sense,  more- 
over, the  two  states  had  a  common  enemy ;  for 
while  England  was  fighting  the  Stuarts,  Holland 
found  a  serious  danger  to  her  liberties  in  their  allies 
and  connections,  the  House  of  Orange.  The  right 
of  fishing  in  British  waters  and  the  freedom  of  the 
open  sea  had  been  denied  to  tlie  Dutch  by  the 
Stuart  kings,  and  frequent  difficulties  had  arisen 
from  the  rivalry  of  the  two  nations  in  the  East 
Indies. 

After  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  the  English  Re- 
publican party  were  inclined  to  grant  all  that  had 
previously  been  refused,  on  condition  of  a  imion 
between  the  two  commonwealths.  The  Dutch, 
however,  were  not  inclined  to  risk  their  newly- won 
independence  in  another  religious  war.  Perhaps, 
too.  they  saw — as  Prof.  Brill  seems  to  think— the 
possibility  of  a  world-wide  Protestant  State  Church 
not  less  persecuting  and  tyrannical  than  the  Roman 
power  they  had  lately  escaped  from,  and  did  not 
like  the  idea.  However  that  may  be,  the  plans 
came  to  nothing,  and  the  Dutch  war  broke  out 
instead. 

Had  the  Dutch  been  willing  to  listen  to  the 
project  of  a  united  republic,  the  House  of  Orange 
would  probably  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  English 
Stuarts.  It  was  De  Witt  who  prevented  this  catas- 
trophe. 


THE  REFERENDUM. 

What  It  Means  and  How  It  Works. 

THERE  is  an  interesting  article  in  the  English 
Historical  Review  for  October  on  the  "Early 
History  of  the  Referendum,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  A.  B. 
Coolidge.  The  interest  in  the  evolution  of  the  Refer- 
endum is  confined  to  scholars  and  historians.  The 
practical  value  of  his  paper  to  the  ordinary  reader 
lies  in  the  succinct  explanation  of  what  the  Refer- 
endum is  and  how  it  works. 

"  The  Referendum  now  means  that  laws  passed  by 
the  legislature  are  to  be  laid  before  the  body  of 
voters  for  final  acceptance  or  rejection.  In  some 
cases  only  laws  on  certain  subjects — e.gr.,  financial 
matters — must  be  so  voted  on ;  in  some  cases  all  lawa 
must  be  so  voted  on  if  the  legislature  so  decides, 
or  a  petition  in  favor  of  its  being  voted  on  is  pre- 
sented by  a  certain  number  of  citizens  {facultative 
Referendum)  ;  in  others,  all  laws  on  all  subjects  must 
be  submitted  to  a  popular  vote  (Migatory  Referen- 
dum) .  The  principle  which  underlies  each  of  these^ 
varieties  is  that  the  people,  and  not  the  legislature, 
ought  to  have  the  last  word  in  legislation. 

''In  its  present  form  we  first  find  it  in  1848  in 
Schwyz  and  Zug,  when,  for  various  reasons,  they 
abolished,  after  the  Sonderbund  War  of  1842,  their 
Lnadsgemeinden,  or  primary  assemblies  of  all  citi- 
zens. Neuchatel  is  credited  with  having  invented, 
in  1858,  the  Referendum  in  its  application  to  certaiu 
classes  of  laws  only  (financial),  Vaud  in  1861  with 
the  discovery  of  the  facultative,  and  Baselland  in 
1863  with  that  of  the  obligatory  form.  The  very 
democratic  constitution  adopted  by  Zurich  in  1869 
is  believed  to  have  done  much  to  popularize  the  sys- 
tem, so  that  Freiburg  is  said  to  be  the  only  canton 
into  which  it  has  not  yet  been  introduced  in  any 
form.  Finally,  in  1874,  the  Referendum  made  its 
appearance  for  the  first  time  in  the  Federal  constitu- 
tion, the  'facultative  '  form  being  adopted,  by  which 
any  federal  law  and  all  non-urgent  federal  resolutions 
must  be  submitted  to  a  popular  vote  if  a  petition  to 
that  effect  is  presented,  signed  by  80,000  Swiss  citi- 
zens, being  qualified  voters,  or  by  eight  cantons 
(Clause  89  of  Uie  Federal  Constitution) .  There  were, 
we  learn  from  an  official  return  published  last  Jan- 
uary, 144  federal  laws,  etc.,  passed  by  the  Federal 
Assembly  between  1874  and  1890.  In  twenty-two 
cases  only  was  the  Referendum  system  set  in  motion  : 
in  thirteen  of  these  the  law  in  question  was  rejectee  ^ 
by  the  people,  in  nine  approved.  In  the  end  tlu- 
Referendum  appears  in  a  new  shape,  no  longer  as  u  . 
means  whereby  the  sovereign  legislates  directly,  but 
as  a  method  of  controlling  and  checking  the  impet-. 
uous  career  of  tlie  representatives  elected  by  that  sov- 
ereign. Thus  the  Referendum  is  at  present  a  con- 
servative institution,  a  real  drag  on  the  wheel ;  this, 
has  been  found  to  be  the  case  in  Switzerland,  and 
this  has  been  expressly  alleged  as  the  reason  why 
the  Referendum  as  to  constitutional  matters  should 
not  be  introduced  into  England.  Yet  in  one  case, 
at  any  rate,  it  does  exist  in  England  in  its  older 
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form  and  also  ucte  as  a  drag.  The  CJonvocation 
of  the  Univeraity  of  Oxford  is  a  primary  democratic 
and  (within  its  sphere)  sovereign  assembly ;  and  it 
is  not  infrequently  called  on  to  check  the  impet- 
nosity  of  the  Oxford  Landrath  or  Beitag— say  Ck)n- 
gregation. " 

The  AmorJcan  Referendum. 

"  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose, "  says  Ellis  P.  Oberhalt- 
zQY  in  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  for 
November,  "that  the  Referendum  is  an  institution 
peculiar  to  Switzerland.  Here  in  the  United  States, 
in  both  State  and  municipality,  the  same  popular 
political  principle  is  employed,  and  in  New  England 
has  been  since  the  Revolution.  In  every  State  in  the 
Union  the  people  are  conceded  to  have,  by  the  de- 
velopment of  over  a  century,  certain  rights  to  direct 
consultation  by  the  legislatures  in  the  making  of 
constitution  and  statute  law.  The  people  in  prac 
tically  every  State  are  competent,  and  they  alone  are 
competent  to  decide  whether  tliey  shall  have  a  new 
form  of  government. " 

He  defines  the  Referendum  as  "the  submission  of 
laws,  whether  in  the  form  of  statute  or  constitution, 
to  the  voting  citizens  for  their  ratification  or  rejec- 
tion, these  laws  having  been  first  passed  upon  by  the 
people's  representatives,  assembled  in  legislature  or 
convention. " 


THE  'BUSES  AND  TRAMS  OF  LONDON. 

Their  Horses  and  What  They  Cost. 

MR.  W.  J.  GORDON  has  a  very  interesting 
article  in  the  Leisure  Hour  on  "Horse  Life 
in  London."  It  is  full  of  figures— so  full  that  it  is 
diflicult  to  condense  it.  Every  omnibus  earns  on  an 
average  44s.  a  day  for  hire  and  makes  Is.  a  day  for 
advertisements.  Each  weighs  a  ton  and  a  half,  and 
on  an  average  carries  a  ton  weight  of  passengers ; 
each  horse,  therefore,  in  its  day's  work  drags  a  ton 
and  a  quarter  twelve  miles,  at  the  rate  of  five  miles 
an  hour.  The  cost  of  each  omnibus  is  £50  and  of 
each  horse  £35.  The  average  cost  of  food  is  half  a 
guinea  a  week  each.  Omnibus  horses  begin  work  at 
five  years  old  and  are  sold  for  cats'  meat  at  ten. 
They  need  a  shoe  a  week  for  each  horse  all  the  year 
round.  The  horses  are  worked  in  squads  of  eleven. 
The  car  does  five  whole  trips  each  day,  and  the  odd 
horse  works  round  as  a  relief.  The  London  General 
have  10,000  horses  and  Road  Car  3,000.  They  run 
ten  to  eleven  horses  per  car  and  five  men.  It  takes 
a  million  and  a  half  sterling  to  work  the  omnibus 
trade  of  London.  There  are  10,000  tram-horses  in 
London,  but  the  tram-car  weighs  2}  tons  when 
.empty,  and  5  J  tons  when  full.  The  result  is  that 
it  costs  a  shilling  more  a  week  to  feed  a  tram-horse 
than  a  'bus  horse,  and  he  is  used  up  in  four  years 
instead  of  five 

The  tram-car  companies'  capital  is  three  million 
and  a  half,  so  that  when  the  omnibuses  are  added  we 
have  a  capital  of  about  five  millions  sunk  in  trams 
And  omnibuses. 


THE  MAN  T0LST6y. 

THOSE  who  read  in  the  November  Atlantic  Miss 
Isabel  Hapgood's  paper  on  "*  Count  Tolst6y  at 
Home"  will  learn  at  least  two  things:  how  very 
much  more  than  the  translator  of  Russian  novels 
Miss  Hapgood  is,  and  how  very  much  Count  Tolst6y 
is  not  anything  more  than  a  man,  and  a  very  human 
man  at  that. 

Miss  Hapgood,  with  the  other  complement  of  an 
unexplained  **  we, "  drops  in  on  the  Count  at  his  coun- 
try home  and  takes  pot-luck  with  him  and  his 
Countess  and  nine  children — these  latter  exist  in  the 
face  of  an  "  unalterable"  determination  not  to  marry. 

**  The  Count,  who  had  been  mowing,  appeared  at 
dinner  in  a  grayish  blouse  and  trousers  and  a  soft 
white  linen  cap.  He  looked  even  more  weather- 
beaten  in  complexion  than  he  had  in  Moscow  during 
the  winter,  if  that  were  possible.  His  broad  shoulders 
seemed  to  preserve  in  their  enhanced  stoop  a  memory 
of  recent  toil.  His  manner,  a  combination  of  gentle 
simplicity,  awkward  half  conquered  consciousness 
and  half -discarded  polish,  was  as  cordial  as  ever.  His 
piercing  gray-green-blue  eyes  had  lost  none  of  their 
almost  saturnine  and  withal  melancholy  expression. 

^  After  dinner,  on  that  first  evening,  the  Countess 
invited  us  to  go  to  the  fields  and  see  her  husband  at 
work.  He  had  not  observed  the  good  old  recipe, 
'after  dinner,  rest  a  while,'  but  had  set  off  again 
inmiediately.  and  we  had  been  eager  to  follow  him. 
We  himted  for  him  through  several  meadows,  and 
finally  came  upon  him  in  a  sloping  orchard  lot, 
seated  under  the  trees,  in  a  violent  perspiration.  He 
had  wasted  no  time,  evidently.  He  was  resting  and 
chatting  with  half  a  dozen  peasants  of  assorted  ages. 
It  appeared  that  he  had  made  a  toilet  for  dinner, 
since  he  now  wore  a  blue  blouse  faded  with  frequent 
washing,  and  ornamented  with  new  dark  blue 
patches  on  the  shoulders.  It  was  the  same  blouse 
with  which  R6pin's  portrait  of  him  engaged  in 
ploughing  had  already  made  us  familiar." 

That  jewel,  consistency,  has  in  Tolst6y  an  even 
greater  enemy  than  was  the  Sage  of  Concord.  His 
wife  declared  to  Miss  Hapgood  that  the  Count 
changed  his  opinions  once  every  two  years,  and  with 
each  new  conviction  he  plunged  with  a  characteristic 
impetuosity  into  the  task  of  converting  the  wofld  to 
the  new  belief.  But  his  visitor  declares  the  falsity 
of  the  accusations  tha.t  he  is  afraid  to  practise  his 
preachings ;  whatever  break  has  occurred  in  the  se- 
verity of  his  life  has  been  on  the  importunity  of  wife 
and  children ;  when  the  long  absences  from  his  daily 
peasant  toil  come,  they  are  one  of  illness  brought  on 
by  excessive  abuse  of  his  physical  powers.  Indeed, 
in  forcing  on  a  delicate  system  a  most  barbarous 
diet,  and  in  absolute  neglect  of  all  hygienic  princi- 
ples in  his  work,  the  Coimt  seems  to  display  a  total 
lack  of  what  is  sometimes  called  **  gimiption. " 

As  to  real  heroism,  the  self-torture  of  the  Count, 
in  drinking  wretched  beer  and  in  refusing  to  see 
doctors  when  he  has  worked  himself  sick,  pales  be- 
fore the  spectacle  of  the  lovely  woman  who  has 
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renouDced  for  his  sake  all  that  lovely  women  gener- 
ally find  necessary  for  happiness.  The  Countess 
takes  care  of  her  husband  and  of  h^r  nine  surviving 
children,  manages  the  affairs  of  the  estate,  strives  to 
instil  some  common  sense  in  the  dealings  with 
publishers,  and  finds  time  withal  to  act  as  the  faith- 
ful amanuensis  of  the  Count.  On  Miss  Hapgood's 
visit,  the  Countess  was  engaged  in  copying  for  the 
fourth  time  what  has  since  appeared  under  the 
name  of  the  **  Kreutzer  Sonata. "  What  a  contrast  in 
the  picture  of  this  delicate  and  noble  woman,  think- 
ing and  slaving  with  her  husband  over  this  work, 
with  the  spectacle  we  saw  lasi  year  in  the  streets  of 
New  York,  where  that  most  unspeakably  disgusting 
traffic  went  on  with  the  volimie  known  as  the 
**  Kreutzer  Sonata  1" 


CHARLES  STEWART  PARNELL 

IN  the  Contemporary  Review,  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy 
pays  a  farewell  tribute  to  his  late  leader.  He 
identified  himself  with  Mr.  Pamell's  little  party  of 
eight  or  ten  members  before  Mr.  Butt's  death,  and 
he  stayed  with  him  through  many  dark  days  and 
grim  fortunes.  The  only  time  when  Mr.  Pamell  lost 
heart  was  after  the  Phoenix  Park  murders : 

^For  a  moment  Mr.  Pamell  seemed  desponding — 
almost  despairing.  '  It  is  always  like  this  in  Ireland, ' 
he  said  more  than  once;  'whenever  she  seems  to 
come  near  the  attainment  of  her  desire,  some  calam- 
ity for  which  she  is  not  responsible  strikes  in  be- 
tween her  and  her  hope.  *  I  have  thought  of  that 
saying  since  then.** 

Mr.  McCarthy  tells  us  that  he  still  holds  to  what 
was  at  one  time  a  rather  conunonly  held  belief  as 
to  the  cause  of  Mr.  Pamell* s  mysterious  disappear- 
ance from  public  life.  "  I  had  a  theory  then,  and 
I  have  it  still,  about  Mr.  Pamell's  occasional  disap- 
pearances from  public  life.  I  have  always  thought 
that  he  knew  at  certain  times  that  the  wear  and  tear 
of  nervous  power  was  becoming  too  much  for  him — 
that  he  felt  he  must  withdraw  himself  from  active 
life  for  a  short  time ;  and  that  he  believed  the  risk 
of  any  misconception  or  misconstruction  wua  less 
than  the  risk  of  carrying  on  his  public  duties  at  a 
time  when  his  nerves  were  positively  not  equal  to 
the  work. " 

Mr.  McCarthy's  estimate  of  Mr.  Pamell  is  interest- 
ing and  somewhat  subtly  expressed.  He  says  he 
was  a  man  of  commanding  intellect,  but  anything 
but  an  intellectual  man.  "  He  had  not  the  slightest 
interest  in  what  are  called  'problems  of  life.'  I 
never  heard  from  him  a  word  that  appertained  to 
anything  metaphysical  or  psychological,  or  to  any 
form  of  self -analysis — that  morbid  pastime  of  the 
age— or  analysis  of  any  life- problem  whatever.  He 
had  but  a  slight  and  general  knowledge  of  his- 
tory." 

The  whole  of  the  literary  and  artistic  side  of  life 
was  dark  to  him.  He  had,  however,  the  instinct 
and  genius  of  a  commander-in-chief,    **The  more 


exciting  the  crisis,  the  more  severe  the  responsibility, 
the  brighter  and  calmer  became  the  intellect  of  our 
commander-in-chief.  We  knew  we  could  always 
trust  to  his  judgment  then.  It  was  Pamell's  skill, 
foresight,  and  good  fortune  which  enabled  him  to 
turn  the  very  hatred  of  the  English  Parliament  into 
a  means  of  bringing  Ireland  back  to  the  ways  of 
Parliamentary  agitation. 

"  Mr.  Pamell  was  a  man  who  had  no  faith  in  the 
possibility  of  success  for  the  Irish  naticmal  cause  by 
an  armed  insurrection.  I  have  often  heard  him  say 
that  an  armed  insurrection  is  a  hopeless  business  in 
a  country  which  has  no  mountains  inland.  Moun- 
tains round  the  coastline  only,  and  a  flat  country 
all  between,  make  gneriHa  warfare  hopeless,  he  used 
to  point  out,  and  give  the  struggle  into  the  hands 
of  the  imperial  enemy  with  bis  iron-clads  and  his 
long-range  guns. 

''The  thought  that  came  latest  up  in  Mr.  Pamell '» 
mind  was  tiie  idea  that  if  the  Irish  Naticmalists  could 
compel  England,  and  especially  the  English  democ- 
racy, to  listen  to  what  they  had  to  say  for  Ireland, 
the  English  democracy  would  be  converted  to  our 
cause.  Mr.  Pamell  had  at  that  time,  and  for  years 
after,  a  great  faith  in  the  nltimatte  justice  of  Ekig- 
li^  public  opinion.  He  was  patient,  and  quite 
willing  to  await  results. 

'''It  will  all  come  right  in  the  end,'  he  used  to 
say.  'They  will  find  that  we  have  a  real  political 
purpose  in  what  we  are  doing,  and  they  will  do  us 
justice  yet.  *'  I  have  heard  and  read  a  great  deal 
about  Mr.  Pamell's  ingrained  hatred  for  England 
and  the  English.  I  never  learned  anything  of  the 
kind  from  any  words  of  his  imtil  the  days  of  Com- 
mittee Room  Number  Fifteen.  He  was  a  cool  and 
critical  observer  of  national  peculiarities  here,  there, 
and  everywhere,  and  his  criticisms  were  imusually 
keen  and  just.  He  often  criticised  EInglish  ways  as- 
he  criticised  Irish  ways  or  French  or  American  ways, 
but  of  ingrained  hatred  to  England,  I,  at  least,  knew 
nothing.  Some  of  his  followers  owned  to  such  a 
feeling,  and  declared  that  they  could  not  help  it. 
I  never  heard  him  say  anything  of  the  kind.  He 
appeared  to  me  to  have  had  hardly  any  antipathies^ 
He  was  opposed  by  one  great  idear—*  possessed, '  in 
the  old  sense— the  idea  of  carrying  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland.  He  always  told  me  that  when  Home  Rule 
was  carried,'  he  hoped  very  soon  to  be  able  to  retire 
into  private  life.  So  practical  was  his  turn  of  mind 
that  he  told  me  some  years  ago  he  had  been  study- 
ing the  famous  old  building  in  College  Green,  and 
that  he  feared  it  would  be  found  wholly  unsuited  for 
the  purposes  of  a  modem  Irish  Parliament.  'We 
must  sit  therefor  a  session  or  two, '  he  said,  'for  the 
sake  of  the  historic  association ;  but  I  fear  that  we 
shall  then  have  to  find  out  some  other  place — perhaps 
to  build  a  new  place  altogether.'  He  knew  well 
that  we  were  years  off  then  from  the  accomplishment 
of  our  wishes ;  but  his  faith  was  firm  that  the  wishes 
must  be  accomplished,  and  he  was  already  looking 
out  for  the  practical  arrangements  which  must  be 
made  on  their  accomplishment. '' 
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A  SPANISH  PICTURE  OF  IRELAND  IN  THE  SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

MR.  FROUDE  concludes  the  story  of  tUe  Span- 
ish Armada  in  Longman's  Magazine  for  No- 
vember. It  is  a  grim  and  ghastly  story,  replete  with 
fevery  horror  and  lit  up  with  hardly  a  single  ele- 
ment of  heroism.  There  is  no  fighting  in  it  beyond 
the  massacre  of  the  shipwrecked  prisoners.  Only 
sixty- five  ships  out  of  the  original  one  hundred  and 
thirty  returned  to  Spain;  20,000  out  of  the  29,000 
men  who  sailed  returned,  and  of  the  survivors 
many  died  of  disease  on  reaching  Spain.  The  most 
interesting  passage  in  Mr.  Fronde's  concluding  paper 
is  that  in  which  he  quotes  from  the  description  of  a 
Spanish  captain  of  the  name  of  Cuellar,  who  was 
Cast  ashore  in  Sligo  Bay.  He  lay  all  night  bleeding 
and  senseless.  When  he  awoke  he  found  a  naked 
bomrade  lying  dead  by  his  side,  and  all  around 
were  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Spaniards.  On  one 
beach  five  miles  in  length  1,100  dead  bodies  were 
lying.  He  limped  inland  toward  a  ruined  monas- 
tery. The  ruin  had  been  burned  a  little  time  be- 
fore ;  when  he  got  inside  he  saw  twelve  Spaniards 
hanging  from  the  rafters.  He  was  sheltered  by  the 
Irish,  and  directed  to  a  chieftain  named  O'Rourke. 

Cuellar  wandered  about  like  a  hunted  wolf  until 
at  Itot  he  was  received  as  a  friend  and  ally  by  an 
Irish  chief  in  a  castle  on  Lough  Erne.  ^  He  describes 
the  habits  and  character  of  the  people  as  if  he  was 
writing  of  a  fresh  discovered  island  in  the  New 
World.  They  lived,  he  said,  like  mere  savages 
about  the  mountains.  Their  dwelling-places  were 
thatched  hoVels.  The  men  were  large- limbed,  well- 
shai)ed  and  light  as  stags  (sueltoe  como  corzos). 
They  took  but  ohe  meal  a  day,  and  that  at  i^ight. 
Their  chief  food  was  oatme&l  and  butter ;  their  drink 
sour  milk,  for  want  of  anything  better,  had  never 
water,  thbUgh  they  had  the  best  in  the  world.  The 
usquebaugh  he'does  not  mention.  On  feast-days  they 
dined  on  underdone  boiled  meat,  which  tiiey  ate 
without  bread  or  salt.  The  costume  of  tiie  men  was  a 
pair  of  tight-fitting  breeches,  with  a  goatskin  jacket ; 
over  this  a  long  mantle.  Their  hair  they  woi*e  lOW 
over  their  eyes.  Th^y  were  strong  on  their  legs, 
could  walk  great  distances,  and  were  hardy  and 
enduring.  They,  or  such  of  them  as  he  had  known, 
paid  no  obedience  to  the  English.  They  were  sur- 
k-ounded  by  swamps  and  bogs,  which  kept  the  Eng- 
lish at  a  distance,  and  there  was  constant  war 
between  the  races.  Even  among  themselves  they 
were  famous  thieves.  They  robbed  from  each  other, 
and  every  day  there  was  fighting.  If  one  of  them 
knew  that  his  neighbor  had  sheep  or  cow,  he  would 
be  out  at  night  to  steal  it  and  kill  the  owner.  Some 
man  in  this  way  collected  large  herds  and  flocks, 
and  then  the  English  would  come  down  on  him,  and 
he  had  to  fly  to  the  hills,  with  wife  and  children 
and  stock.  Sheep  and  cattle  were  their  only  form 
of  property. 

"They  had  no  clothes  and  no  furniture.     They 
alept  on  the  ground  on  a  bed  of  rushes,  cut  fresh  as 


they  wanted  them,  wet  with  rain  or  stiff  with  frdei. 
The  women  werep pretty,  but  ill  dressed.  A  shift  or 
a  mantle,  and  a  handkercihef  knotted  in  front  over 
the  forehead,  made  their  whole  toilet ;  and  on  the 
women  was  thrown  all  the  home  work,  which,  after  a 
fashion,  they  managed  to  do.  The  Irish  professed  to 
be  Cliristians.  Mass  was  said  after  the  Roman  rule. 
Their  churches  and  houses  of  religion  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  English,  or  by  such  of  their  own 
countrymen  as  had  joined  the  English.  In  short, 
they  were  a  wild,  lawless  race,  and  every  one  did  as 
he  liked.  They  wished  well  to  the  Spaniards 
because  they  knew  them  to  be  enemies  of  the  Eng- 
lish heretics,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  friendliness 
which  they  had  shown,  not  one  of  those  who  had 
come  on  shore  would  have  survived.  It  was  true  at 
first  they  plundered  and  stripped  them  naked,  and 
fine  spoils  they  got  out  of  the  thirteen  galleons 
which  were  wrecked  in  tliat  part  of  the  country. 
But  as  soon  as  they  saw  that  the  Spaniards  were 
being  killed  by  the  English,  they  began  to  take  care 
of  them. 

"Such  was  Cuellar*B  general  picture,  very  like 
what  was  drawn  by  the  intruding  Saxon,  and  has 
been  denounced  as  calumny.  Cuellar  was,  at  any 
rate,  impartial,  and  rather  liked  his  hosts  than 
otherwise. " 

IN  PRAISE  OF  THE  SAUSBURY  GOVERNMENT. 

UNDER  the  title,  "The  Twelfth  Parliament  of 
the  Queen,"  the  Edinburgh  Review  publishes 
a  very  interesting  and  carefully  written  article.  It 
is  a  survey  of  Rve  years'  administration  of  which 
*ny  government  might  be  proud.  The  writer  over- 
estimates the  split  caused  by  Mr.  Pameirs  fall,  for 
he  wrote,  of  course,  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Pamell 
changed  everything.  The  reviewer  is  on  safer 
groimds  when  he  sticks  to  history.  He  points  out 
that  the  government  has  been  a  government  of  re- 
fonn  quite  as  much  as  a  government  of  law  and 
order.  The  Conservatives  are  now  advancing  along 
ihoee  very  lines  of  progress  in  which  hithertofore 
only  Liberals  and  Radicals  had  ventured  to  tread. 
Although  the  ministry  was  formed  on  a  coalition 
^Afch  the  shrewdest  observers  thought  would  not 
last,  it  h'  stronger  now  than  it  was  when  it  took 
office,  tiot,  it  is  true,  in  the  constituency,  but  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  its  supporters  and  the  confidence 
which  it  inspires  on  both  sides.  He  then  takes  each 
branch  of  the  administration  in  turn,  in  order  to 
prove  that  the  present  Parliament  had  been  a  great 
Parliament,  and  Lord  Salisbury  one  of  the  most 
successful  Prime  Ministers  of  the  reign.  Here  is 
Ireland 

"  As  regards  Ireland,  we  may  apply  what  test  we 
choose.  In  every  direction  statistics  prove  the  in- 
creased prosperity  of  the  people.  Increase  of  busi- 
ness on  the  Irish  railways,  both  as  regards  passengers 
and  goods,  increased  balances  in  Irish  banks,  an 
increase  (^  some  25  per  cent,  in  the  last  five  years 
shownin  thebalaaoeaof  Irish  savings-banks,  agra- 
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rian  crime  diminished  by  one-half,  evictions  greatly- 
decreased  in  nimiber,  and  boycotting  almost  wholly 
abolished — all  this  tells  the  same  tale,  the  return 
of  prosperity,  with  a  revived  feeling  of  confidence  in 
the  law. " 

Irish  tenants  have,  by  the  Land  Act,  obtained 
pecimiary  advantages.  The  Congested  Districts 
Board  has  been  established  and  endowed  for  consol- 
idating small  holdings,  assisting  emigration  and 
migration,  and  the  development  of  native  industries. 

FINANCE. 

Mr.  Groschen,  although  unlucky  in  some  things,  has 
been  a  singularly  successful  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. "During  the  present  Parliament,  the 
national  debt  has  been  reduced  by  more  than  thirty - 
seven  millions,  a  larger  amount  than  has  ever 
before  been  paid  off  in  an  equal  length  of  time.  By 
Mr.  Groschen 's  conversion  scheme,  the  annual  interest 
of  the  debt  was  reduced  at  once  by  one  and  a  half 
millions ;  while  in  the  year  1903,  a  further  reduction 
of  an  equal  amount  will  begin.  He  has  taken  2d. 
in  the  £1  off  the  income  tax,  4d.  in  the  pound  off 
tobacco,  2d.  in  the  pound  off  tea ;  he  has  reduced  the 
^duty  upon  currants  and  raisins  from  Ts.  to  28.  per 
^wt.  ;  he  has  removed  altogether  the  duty  on  work- 
men's houses  under  £20  a  year,  and  diminished  it 
^on  houses  of  less  than  £60  a  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  the  creation  of  his  estate  duty  a  burden 
has  been  placed  upon  the  owners  of  substantial  prop- 
erty, and  by  the  increase  of  the  duties  on  spirits 
and  beer  he  has  largely  augmented  the  national  in- 
come without  apparently  depressing  the  trade  in 
alcohol;  for  last  year's  consumption  of  alcoholic 
drinks  exceeded  what  has  ever  before  been  achieved 
by  this  thirsty  nation.  The  retiums  of  the  customs 
pointed  to  a  steady  revival  of  trade ;  '  the  year  1890 
had  topped  all  others  in  regard  to  the  profits  of  the 
employers  and  the  wages  of  the  employed,  and  a 
penny  in  the  pound  on  the  income  tax  produces 
£2, 300, 000  per  anniun. ' " 

GENERAL  REFORM. 

The  government  has  left  its  mark  on  English  his- 
tory  in  two  important  respects — it  has  established 
free  education  and  it  has  given  the  counties  a  sys- 
tem of  democratic  self-government  as  advanced  as 
any  Radical  has  ever  sighed  for. 

**  When  the  various  measures  enacted  by  the  present 
Parliament  are  passed  in  review,  when  the  British 
elector  contrasts  his  condition  and  the  position  of  his 
country  now  with  the  state  of  things  existing  five 
yecirs  ago,  he  cannot  but  recognize  that  the  nation  has 
grown  with  the  lapse  of  time.  He  sees  that  it  has 
been  an  era  of  peace  and  of  progress.  He  is  a  citizen 
of  a  richer  nation ;  one  which  has  less  debt,  one  where 
the  poor  are  less  taxed,  yet  which  possesses  a  more 
powerful  army  and  navy  than  ever  before.  He  has 
grown  also  in  the  privileges  of  citizenship.  In  county 
as  in  borough,  he  chooses  the  managers  of  his  local 
affairs.  In  short,  his  country  is  richer,  stronger, 
more  popularly  governed  than  it  used  to  be.  He 
has  enjoyed  five  years  of  order  and  peace  and  of 


progress,  and  of  progress  of  the  very  Kind  most  dear 
to  men  who  hold  the  principles  of  the  Liberal  or 
Badical  party. " 


RABBI  ADLER  ON  JEWISH  PERSECUTIONS. 

PROFESSOR  GOLDWIN  SMITH'S  article  in  pal- 
liation  of  Jewish  persecutions  in  Russia,  which 
appeared  in  the  North  American  Review  for  August, 
calls  forth  in  the  current  number  a  reply  from  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Adler,  chief  rabbi  of  the  United  Hebrew  con- 
gregations of  the  British  Empire.  He  denies  that 
the  source  of  the  troubles  is  social  and  economic — as 
Professor  Smith  has  alleged— and  adduces  facts  and 
authorities  to  disprove  some  of  his  strongest  state- 
ments. Dr.  Adler  says  that  those  best  entitled  to 
form  a  judgment  trace  the  -troubles  to  "  religious 
intolerance  and  to  the  insensate  thirst  for  Panslav- 
ism  which  has  seized  upon  so  many  Russian  minds.  ^ 

HISTORY  OF   THE   PERSECUTIONS. 

Dr.  Adler  presents  in  a  paragraph  the  history  of 
the  i)er8ecution  of  the  Russian  Jews.  "With  the 
downfall  of  Ignatieff  the  outrages  which  had  dis- 
graced the  years  1881  and  1882  came  to  an  end. 
After  1882  we  hear  no  more  of  bloodshed,  pillage, 
and  outrages  of  women.  But  other  methods  were 
sought  to  render  the  lives  of  the  despised  Hebrews 
insupportable.  The  greatest  hardships  under  which 
they  have  suffered  from  the  earliest  period  of  their 
settlement  was  their  restriction  to  fifteen  gufeniia, 
besides  Poland,  as  places  of  residence.  These  fif- 
teen provinces  represent  a  district  of  comparatively 
large  area,  but  lacking  in  towns  of  any  great  com- 
mercial importance.  Yet  the  four  and  a  half  or 
^VQ  millions  who  inhabit  Russia  and  Poland  man- 
aged to  earn  their  subsistence.  We  hear  of  them 
in  the  towns  as  the  principal  traders  and  artisans, 
in  the  villages  as  farmers,  mill-owners,  and  dairy- 
men. 

In  the  fateful  year  of  1882,  after  the  excesses  had 
ceased,  legislative  measures  were  enacted  intended 
to  withdraw  all  the  privileges  by  which  the  hardship 
of  the  settlement  restrictions  had,  in  some  measure, 
been  mitigated.  The  Jews  were  prohibited  from 
residing  outside  any  of  the  towns  in  the  pale,  and 
were  forbidden  to  own,  farm,  or  manage  landed 
property.  At  first  these  May  laws,  as  they  were 
termed,  were  permitted  to  remain  inoperative.  But 
since  the  summer  of  last  year  they  have  been  enforced 
by  stringent  orders  from  headquarters,  with  the 
effect  of  crowding  enormous  populations  into  the 
congested  towns.  Artisans  are  expelled  with  indig- 
nities, as  though  they  were  criminals,  from  cities 
where  they  had  hitherto  gained  an  honorable  sub- 
sistence. Men  of  education  are  no  longer  permitted 
to  exercise  the  professions  for  which  they  have  been 
diligently  trained.  Day  after  day  brings  us  tidings 
of  thousands,  who  have  no  fault  other  than  that  of 
being  Jews,  having  been  expelled  from  their  homes, 
and  exposed  to  the  most  cruel  suffering  and 
privation.  ** 
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EMIGRATION  ONLY  A  PARTIAL  SOLUTION. 

Dr.  Adler  does  not  regard  emigration  as  the  true 
solution  of  the  Russo- Jewish  question.  The  great 
hulk  of  the  Israelite  population  either  cannot  or  will 
not  quit  the  soil  where  they  have  been  bom,  and 
which  their  fathers  inhabited  centuries  before  the 
Russians  appeared.  The  true  remedy  is  "  liberty  to 
circulate  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land;  freedom  to  settle  in  every  district  of  that 
vast  empire,  with  its  eight  million  square  miles  and 
its  ample  means  of  subsistence  for  all  its  indwellers ; 
the  abrogation  of  every  restrictive  law  and  degrad- 
ing disability.  **  Until  these  privileges  are  granted, 
Dr.  Adler  holds,  the  Russo- Jewish  problem  will  not 
be  solved. 


THE  BARON  DE  HIRSCH  FUND. 

THE  first  number  of  The  CJiaritiea  Review  coa- 
tains  a  detailed  and  interesting  account  of  the 
Baron  de  Hirsch  fund  by  Myer  S.  Isaacs,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  administering  the  Fund. 
It  states  that  Baron  de  Hirsch,  disappointed  in  his 
efforts  to  open  schools  in  Russia,  where  a  modem 
education  including  manual  training  should  be 
placed  within  reach  of  the  Russian  people,  includ- 
ing the  Jews,  turned  his  attention  to  other  means 
for  helping  those  of  his  race.  He  perceived  that 
the  tendency  of  Jewish  emigration  from  Russia  was 
toward  the  United  States  of  America,  and  deter- 
mined to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  such  of  his 
brethren  as  had  emigrated  or  should  emigrate  to 
these  shores. 

The  design  of  this  Fund  was  not  to  assist  emigra- 
tion, but  to  promote  the  education  of  the  immi- 
grants in  mechanical  and  agricultural  pursuits 
chiefly.  That  the  Jews  are  not  merely  a  commer- 
cial people,  but  capable  of  succeeding  in  mechanical 
pursuits  and  farming,  Baron  de  Hirsch  had  satis- 
factory demonstration  in  the  success  that  had 
attended  the  administration  of  a  fund  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  Jewish  youth  in  Galicia. 

Pending  the  final  preparation  of  the  papers  under 
which  the  American  fund  was  created,  Baron  de 
Hirsch  remitted  $10, 000  a  month  for  such  uses  as 
the  committee  in  the  United  States  might  see  fit 
to  make  of  it.  This  was  expended  in  educaticHial 
work,  in  transportation  to  places  where  work  had 
been  found  for  immigrants,  in  supplying  tools,  and 
in  giving  temporary  relief  to  those  awaiting  em- 
ployment. In  March,  1891,  the  deed  of  trust  was 
executed  and  the  capital,  amounting  to  $2,400,000, 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees.  Two  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  dollars  of  this  amount  was 
reserved  for  the  purchase  of  farm  lands  and  plots 
for  dwellings.  Five  thousand  acres  of  land  have 
been  selected  in  Cape  May  County,  New  Jersey,  for 
an  agricultural  settlement  and  fifty  families  located 
upon  it.  Each  family  is  allotted  fifteen  acres,  with 
the  option  of  fifteen  acres  more,  the  cost  of  the 
entire  purchase  and  labor  being  the  price  fixed  for 
the  farm.     Eight  hundred  acres  of  the  tract  have 


been  reserved  for  a  town,  id  which  certaffn  public 
buildings  will  be  located.  Similar  settlements  have 
been  projected  in  Pennsylvania,  Minnesota,  New 
Mexico,  and  Texas. 

The  remainder  of  the  Fund  has  been  invested  and 
the  income  will  be  devoted  to  the  following  objects 
among  others :  Loaais  to  emigrants  from  Russia  or 
Roumania,  actual  agriculturists,  settlers  within  the 
United  States ;  the  transportation  of  emigrants :  the 
training  of  emigrants  in  a  handicraft,  contributing 
to  their  support  while  learning  such  handicraft^ 
and  furnishing  necessary  tools  and  implements; 
furnishing  improved  mechanical  training  for  adults 
and  youths,  whereby  persons  of  imlustry  and  capac- 
ity may  acquire  some  remunerative  employment ; 
giving  instruction  in  the  English  language  and  in 
the  duties  and  obligations  of  life  and  citizenship  in 
the  United  States;  giving  opportunities  for  tech- 
nical and  trade  education ;  for  instruction  in  agri- 
cuh;aral  work ;  co-operating  with  relief  associations 
and  giving  temporary  aid  to  individnals  waiting- 
for  work. 

The  work  of  the  conmiittee  in  the  finding  of  em- 
ployment for  immigrants  is  interesting.  Factories, 
mills,  shops,  farms — in  fact,  all  available  channeln 
have  been  utilized,  and  a  syBtematic  organization  has 
been  effected  whereby  local  committees  scattered 
through  the  country  assist  the  central  committee. 
During  the  month  of  July,  1891,  employment  was 
found  for  423  persons ;  120  tn  factories  and  mills,  56 
in  commercial  positions,  189  as  mechanics,  14  on 
farms,  16  in  general  labor,  and  91  were  taught 
trades.  During  the  same  monUi  tools  were  supplied 
to  20  men  and  15  were  started  in  business.  Allow- 
ing ^ye  to  a  family,  these  figures  show  that  about 
2, 220  persons  were  so  aided  during  the  month,  or 
about  one-fourth  of  the  entire  munber  of  arrivals 
in  New  York.  "Thus  a  very  large  majority  of 
immigrants  are  absorbed  in  the  mass  of  people  set- 
tled in  cities,  and  help  themselves  or  are  cared  for 
by  relatives  and  friends. " 

May  the  United  States  Intercede  for  the  Jews? 

The  Rev.  W.  E.  Blackstone  holds  that  the  wisest 
and  most  natural  solution  of  the  question  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  Jews  expelled  from  Russia  is  their 
return  to  Palestine,  and  in  the  leading  article  in 
Our  Day  for  October  he  answers  the  question,  **  May 
the  United  States  intercede  for  the  Jews?**  in  pro- 
moting this  end. 

Their  return  would  not  mean  the  expulsion  of  the 
present  inhabitants  of  Palestine.  Autonomy  would 
be  guaranteed  to  the  Jews  under  international  pro- 
tection—and they  are  capable  of  self-government. 
The  same  cession  of  public  lands  or  property  should 
be  made  to  them  by  the  Porte  as  has  been  made  in 
the  cases  of  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Greece.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  Berlin  Conference  in  1878,  when  auton- 
omy was  granted  to  Bulgaria  and  other  Turkish 
provinces,  fumished  the  precedent  for  giving  the 
government  of  Palestine  to  the  Jews. 

In  answer  to  the  objection  that  by  reason  of  their 
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rebellion  against  God  the  Jews  have  forfeited  their 
claim  to  the  land,  he  states  that  while  the  Jew  ad- 
mits that  the  sins  of  his  people  have  brought  their 
calamities  upon  them,  he  does  not  relinquish  his 
right  and  claim  to  the  land,  and  that  the  prophecies 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  point  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Jews  to  their  fatherland.  The  principles 
of  international  law  are  also  cited  in  proof  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  basis  for  the  proscription 
against  Israel,  either  on  the  groimd  of  dereliction 
or  of  undisputed  possession  For  the  intercession 
of  the  United  States  to  bring  about  the  return  of  the 
Israelites  to  their  land  the  writer  finds  many  prece- 
dents. What  is  asked  for  is  not  a  crusade,  not  in- 
tervention, but  peaceable  diplomatic  intercession, 
and  the  United  States  is  in  a  position  to  exercise  a 
strong  moral  influence  in  the  matter,  as  her  efforts 
would  be  recognized  as  purely  unselfish  and  philan- 
thropic. 

THE  FAMINE  IN  RUSSIA. 

THE  irrepressible  Mr.  E.  B.  Lanin  is  once  more 
to  the  front  in  the  Fortnightly,  and  this  time 
he  has  a  theme  which  lends  itself  only  too  easily  to 
the  pessimistic  pen.  He  maintains  that  famine  is 
chronic  in  Eussia.  There  are  always  provincial 
famines  which  equal  in  severity  the  sufferings  of 
the  great  famines  which  recur  periodically.  Even 
in  1887,  when  there  was  a  most  abundant  harvest, 
the  distress  in  certain  districts  was  fully  as  intense 
and  disastrous  as  at  present.  Last  year  there  was  a 
partial  famine  of  considerable  proportions,  marked 
by  the  usual  concomitants  of  merciful  homicide, 
arson,  suicide,  dirt-bread,  typhus,  and  death. 

This  year  "  the  famine  extends  over  a  much  larger 
area,  but  is  not  a  whit  more  intense  than  it  was  last 
year,  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  years  ago.  The  district 
affected  extends  from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea 
through  Little  Russia,  athwart  the  rich  loam  coun- 
try, celebrated  for  its  marvellous  fertility,  straight 
through  the  country  watered  by  the  Volga,  across 
the  Urals,  growing  wider  and  wider,  till  it  reaches 
Tobolsk ;  in  other  words,  it  covers  a  tract  of  land 
3,000  miles  long  and  from  500  to  1,000  miles  broad, 
which  supports  a  population  of  only  forty  millions. " 

The  intense  cold  of  spring  was  foUowed  by  a  pro- 
tracted drought  that  parched  and  stunted  the  crops 
and  dried  up  the  grass.  In  many  districts  horses 
are  selling  at  from  $1. 25  to  |2. 50  each,  and  a  number 
of  colts  in  another  part  have  been  sold  for  about  a 
dollar  apiece.  In  the  regions  watered  by  the  Volga, 
about  one-half  the  agricultural  horses  were  sold  or 
killed  by  last  September.  The  population  in  the 
smitten  districts  is  estimated  at  thirty  to  thirty-five 
millions.  Himdreds  of  thousands  are  prowling 
through  the  country  begging  for  bread. 

^  Most  of  these  wandering  advertisements  of  squalor 
are  suffering  from  dysentery,  scurvy,  and  other 
diseases.  Their  eyelids  are  swollen  to  monstrous 
dimensions ;  their  faces  pinched  and  withered,  and 
their  whole  persons  shrivelled  from  the  likeness  of 
aught  human   into  horrible  ghosts  and  shadows. 


Sometimes  one  meets  them  stalking  silently  through 
deserted  villages  consisting  of  the  tenantless  ruins 
of  burned  houses;  at  other  times  they  drift  into 
hamlets  where,  instead  of  alms- givers,  they  meet 
their  own  lean  images,  still  ghastlier  shadows  of 
themselves,  and  then  they  olink  away  to  a  hiding- 
place  which  is  often  their  last  earthly  lodging. " 

Suicide  from  hunger  is  very  frequent.  Hunger- 
bread,  upon  which  they  are  attempting  to  quiet  the 
pangs  of  hunger,  resembles  a  lump  of  hard  black 
earth  covered  with  a  coating  of  mould.  Multitudes 
are  living  on  grass  and  the  foliage  of  trees.  One 
priest  alone  says  that  he  administered  the  last  sacra- 
ment to  sixteen  persons  dying  of  hunger  in  the 
space  of  two  days.  Stories  are  circulating  of  parents 
who  have  eaten  their  children,  and  women  who 
have  sold  themselves  to  any  one  who  will  give  them 
food.  Mr.  Lanin  closes  with  the  following  character  - 
istic  touch : 

"  The  Russian  authorities  are  even  now  carefully 
considering  the  advisability  of  keeping  down  the 
pride  of  the  peasants  by  treating  them  as  an  inferior 
class,  and  addressing  them  ofiicially  as  thou  and 
thee  instead  of  the  more  respectful  you;  and  another 
measure  is  likewise  imder  consideration,  compeUin^ 
all  peasants  to  uncover  their  heads  in  the  presence 
of  tahinovniks,  nobles  and  priests,  on  the  roadside 
as  well  as  within  doors,  and  condemning  those  who 
refuse  to  comply  to  be  soundly  flogged.  ^ 

THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  CHILIAN  WAR. 

IN  a  second  article  on  "The  War  in  Chili "  M- 
Maximiliano  Ibanez  resim[ies  the  very  interest- 
ing account  which  he  gave  of  it  some  months  ago  in 
the  Revue  de8  Deux  Mondes,  and  draws  the  following 
conclusions,  full  of  encouragement  for  the  future. 
He  considers  the  struggle  as  having  been— im  great 
part,  it  is  true — personal,  and  directed  against  the 
special  abuses  of  Balmaceda,  but  as  having  been, 
also,  a  profoundly  national  struggle  between  two 
powers — the  power  of  the  executive  and  the  power 
of  the  legislative  bodies.  It  was  the  Parliament 
against  the  President,  and  the  result  for  the  Consti^ 
tution  had  been  an  announcement  that  for  the  future 
"  the  President  shall  preside,  but  shall  not  govern.  ^ 
The  parallel  which  M.  Ibanez  draws  between  this 
struggle  and  the  struggle  of  the  British  Parliament 
and  Charles  I.  is  very  close.  He  says  of  it  that  it 
was  the  same  "in  the  motives  by  which  it  was 
provoked,  in  the  conditions  imder  which  it  was  car- 
ried, in  the  result  which  it  has  attained.  There 
were  the  same  encroat^mient  of  the  head  of  the  state 
upon  the  privileges  of  Parliament;  there  was  the 
armed  struggle ;  there  was  finally  the  subversal  of 
the  head  of  the  state.  There  would  have  been  also 
the  same  scene  upon  the  scaffold,  but  that  suicide 
intervened  to  prevent  it. " 

The  consequences  will  be,  he  prophesies,  no  less 
important  to  the  public  life  of  the  Chilian  people. 
The  idea  that  despotic  authority  cannot  be  combated 
with  success  has  been  destroyed.  This  idea  has 
lain,  M.  Ibanez  says,  with  the  weight  of  a  crushing 
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burden  upon  all  individual  initiative.  Henceforth 
the  growth  of  honest  public  opinion  is  assured.  The 
evils  of  official  corruption  and  of  automatically 
arranged  elections  have  been  exposed.  Political 
])arties  have  realized  their  own  strength,  and  will 
no  longer  consent  to  be  used  as  mere  tools  in  the 
^ands  of  government.  The  purification  of  the  public 
^)f!ices  may  be  looked  for  as  one  immediate  and  prac- 
ttical  result.  In  fact,  parliamentary  life  from  a 
shadow  has  become  a  reality ;  more  blood  runs  in 
mt»  veins,  a  new  sense  of  responsibility  toward  the 
luitMMi  lias  been  bom,  a  new  ex{)erience  of  the  power 
and  the  dignity  which  attend  honest  exertion  has 
animated  the  being  of  the  nation. 

M.  Iban<>z  cites  a  list  of  reforms  upon  which  Con- 
gress has  aheady  been  at  work.  The  tendency  of 
them  is  to  make  wholesale  bribery  in  high  places 
impossible,  to  set  electoral  voices  free  to  develop  a 
healthy  spirit  of  self-government.  The  revolution, 
if  the  views  penned  in  this  article  are  justified,  may 
ibe  regarded  as  the  birth-pangs  only  of  New  Chili. 
The  writer  believes  that  the  good  which  has  been 
achieved  will  largely  counterbalance  the  temporary 
commercial  and  financial  evil,  and  that  the  future 
may  be  safely  trusted  to  the  energy  of  the  inhabitants 
And  the  fertility  of  the  soil  of  the  Republic. 

THE  POPE'S  ENCYCLICAL 

IN  the  Economic  Review  for  October  the  Rev. 
Canon  Scott  Holland  publishes  a  brief  article 
criticising  the  Pope's  encyclical  on  the  "  Condition 
of  Labor. "  While  recognizing  the  great  difficulties 
and  venerable  character  of  Pope  Leo  XIH. ,  Mr.  Scott 
Holland  is  not  satisfied  with  the  encyclical.  He 
«ays :  "  And  yet,  at  the  close  of  it,  why  is  it  that  we 
put  it  down  with  a  touch  of  grave  disappointment? 
Perhaps  the  very  solenmity  of  the  occasion,  the  very 
loftiness  of  the  claims,  the  imposing  weight  of  re- 
sponsibility, all  serve  to  aggravate  this  disappoint- 
mient.  They  intensify  our  sense  that,  somehow,  the 
.actual  effect  upon  us  has  been  slight ;  that  we  have 
not  gained  any  clear  step ;  that  we  are  not  further 
iforward  on  our  way ;  that  our  real  problems  have 
only  been  skirted,  not  assailed ;  that,  after  all  that 
the  old  man,  in  his  goodness,  has  said,  we  must  go 
back  and  work  out  the  weary  heart  of  the  problem 
for  ourselves.  We  have  not  got  on — that  is  what  we 
clearly  feel.  We  liave  not  gone  behind  the  difficulty. 
A  great  many  kind  and  wise  things  have  been  said. 

"There  is  no  attempt  to  examine,  or  correct,  or 
criticise,  or  sift  the  principle  by  which  property  has 
now  become  distributed ;  or  to  consider  whether  this 
distribution  be  that  which  the  abstract  theory  of 
ownership  would  sanction ;  or  to  determine  the  lim- 
itation of  the  ownership  and  the  nature  of  its  rela- 
tions to  the  common  weal.  Yet,  for  all  reformers 
•who  seek  to  oppose  out-and-out  Socialism,  this  is 
•exactly  the  heart  of  the  problem. " 

The  weakness  of  the  encyclical  is  that  it  never 
fleeras  to  contemplate  the  existence  of  the  problem  of 
modem  industrial  society.    He  assumes  that  the  state 


settles  things  in  a  patriarchal  sort  of  fashion,  which 
gives  a  far-away,  old-fashioned,  dreamy  tone  to  all 
that  he  says.  The  Pope  throws  out  propositions 
which  he  does  not  answer.  Mr.  Scott  Holland  also 
objects  to  the  Pope's  resting  the  right  of  private 
ownership  on  the  pre-existence  of  the  state.  "Now, 
this  makes  the  whole  treatment  of  the  state  by  the 
Pope  somewhat  thin,  legal,  superficial.  It  is  often 
spoken  of  as  if  it  were  only  a  needful  apparatus  by 
which  individualism  secures  itself  from  peril  and 
advances  its  own  interests.  It  sinks  to  the  level  of 
mere  police.  But  it  is  surely  too  late  in  the  day  to 
face  the  tremendous  pressure  of  the  present  indus- 
trial crisis  with  any  fanciful  picture  of  a  'natural' 
private  ownership  which  has  never  had  any  real 
existence;  nor  can  we  expect  the  state  to  bear  the 
strain  laid  upon  it  by  the  demands  of  immense  labor- 
ing popiilations,  unless  it  be  itself  rooted  fast  and  firm 
into  those  deep  and  vital  secrets  which  hold  all  men 
together  in  a  corporate  whole,  and  create  in  them  a 
mutual  obligation,  and  bind  them  to  a  conmion  task. " 


THE  FOOD-SUPPLY  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

A  Blow  at  Malthus. 

IN  the  November  Century,  W.  O.  Atwater  dis- 
cusses "The  Food  Supply  of  the  Future."  The 
burden  of  his  discourse  is  to  show  how  the  doctrines 
of  Malthus  may  be  refuted,  or  at  least  qualified,  by 
increased  attention  to  the  scientific  cultivation  of 
the  soil  and  by  fish -culture. 

WHAT  WE  WASTE. 

But  if  we  are  to  provide  against  a  world -famine, 
we  must  not  only  make  more  food ;  we  must  also  use 
that  which  we  have  made  to  better  advantage.  As 
nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  statistics  of 
food-consumption,  the  average  American  consumes 
in  the  neighborhood  of  50  per  cent,  more  than  the 
European,  the  food  being  measured  in  calorics 
(heat  units) ,  which  represent  its  power  to  keep  the 
body  warm  and  vigorous. 

"  We  certainly  use  more  food  than  we  need.  Part 
of  the  excess  is  simply  thrown  away ;  the  rest  is 
eaten  to  the  detriment  of  our  health.  The  facts  at 
hand  imply  that  our  chief  wastefulness  is  with 
meats  and  sweetmeats.  This  is  perfectly  natural. 
People  in  the  United  States  are  generally  able  to 
liave  the  kind  of  food  they  like  and  all  they  wish 
of  it."    • 

Our  greatest  recklessness  is  seen  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  meat-supply.  The  aim  of  the  cattle- 
raisers,  especially  of  the  pork -producers  of  the  West- 
em  States,  is  to  produce  a  monstrous  abnormity  of 
fatness  to  send  to  the  slaughter- house,  for  that  is  the 
most  convenient  way  of  marketing  their  com.  Of 
this  fat  meat  we  eat  all  the  lean,  protein  producing 
part,  but  not  enough ;  of  the  fat,  yielding  carbohy- 
drates, we  eat  only  a  part,  but  far  too  much.  The 
rest  is  principally  wasted. 

At  the  same  time,  careless  cultivation  has  reduced 
the  quantity  of  protein  in  our  vegetable  products. 
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^A  large  amount  of  soil  product  is  required  to 
make  a  small  amount  of  meat.  We  eat  much  more 
meat  than  is  needed  to  supplement  our  vegetable 
food.  Our  meat  is  much  fatter  than  would  be 
necessary  anyhow.  The  sugary  and  starchy  foods, 
of  which  we  consume  an  excess,  make  the  fat  still 
less  necessary.  A  reform  must  come,  but  it  will 
<;ome  no  faster  than  our  farmers  learn  to  produce 
crops  richer  in  nitrogen,  and  to  make  more  meat 
and  leaner  meat  from  less  vegetable  material. " 

SCnENTIFIC  TILLAQE  AND  IRRIQATION. 

"  Doubtless  many  of  us  remember  Prince  Krapot- 
^in's  extraordinary  Nineteenth  Century  paper  of  a 
few  years  ago,  in  which  he  described  the  almost 
miraculous  results  of  the  systems  of  painstaking 
market-gardening  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  in  Hol- 
land, and  elsewhere.  A  few  striking  instances :  2, 125 
acres  cultivated  near  Paris  not  only  supply  the 
^,000,000  inhabitants  with  vegetables,  but  furnish  a 
dsurplus  for  shipment  to  London ;  these  maraichh9 
witii  no  apparatus  more  costly  than  a  few  frames 
for  seedlings,  raise  on  half  an  acre  vegetables  to  the 
value  of  £200.  They  declare  that  if  all  the  food, 
animal  and  vegetable,  necessary  for  the  8,500,000 
inhabitants  of  the  departments  of  Seine  and  Seine- 
■et-Oise  had  to  be  grown  on  their  own  territory  (8, 250 
.square  miles),  it  could  be  grown  without  resorting 
to  any  other  methods  of  culture  than  thos^  already 
in  use." 

Not  only  can  this  wonderful  increase  in  produc- 
tiveness become  possible  through  irrigation,  careful 
selection  of  plante,  and  proper  attendance,  but  it  is 
literally  true  that  no  soil  at  all  is  needed  to  make  a 
plant  grow.  Such  are  the  properties  of  plant-food 
and  its  assimilation  that  it  is  possible  for  the  vege- 
table to  obtain  its  nourishment  from  water  in  which 
the  proper  ingredients  have  been  placed.  This 
water-culture  has  been  experimented  with  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Germany.  Professor  Nobbe  grew  in 
jars  of  water  a  "  Japanese  buckwheat  plant  nine  feet 
high  weighing,  when  air-dry,  4, 786-fold  as  much  as 
the  seed  from  which  it  was  produced."  The  most 
important  ingredients  which  make  up  plant-food 
are  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potash,  and  it  is 
these  substances  that  our  practical  agricultural 
chemists  are  looking  to  find  in  greater  quantities, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  first. 

PLENTY  OF  FOOD  AHEAD. 

"  In  tlie  light  of  our  present  knowledge  the  prob- 
lem of  the  world's  future  food-supply  is  conditioned 
upon  two  things.  One  is  plant-food,  the  other  is 
energy,  power  to  manufacture  and  transport  plant- 
food,  and  to  transport  water.  The  visible  supply  of 
plant- food  is  such  that  the  only  element  about  which 
there  has  for  some  time  been  any  question  is  nitro- 
^en.  Late  research  implies  that  this  can  be  easily 
derived  from  the  atmosphere  in  unlimited  quan- 
tity. .  .  .  We  may  hope  that  the  science  of  the 
future  will  provide  the  power.  The  amount  of  vege- 
table growth  that  is  possible  within  a  given  area  is 


entirely  outside  our  ordinary  calculations.  The  old 
way  of  estimating  possible  food-production  by  land- 
area  and  soil -fertility  is  wrong.  We  have  only  to 
assume  that  as  the  population  of  the  earth  increases 
there  will  be  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the 
use  of  plant- food  and  energy,  of  which  the  supply  is 
practically  inexhaustible,  and  the  problem  is  solved. " 
Mr.  Atwater  has  a  passing  word  for  the  gigantic 
schemes,  now  imder  consideration,  for  irrigating 
the  dry  parts  of  the  West  from  huge  reservoirs  placed 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  which  the  waters  of  the 
winter  floods  will  be  held  and  dispensed  during  the 
dry  season.  Competent  authorities  say  that  such  a 
system  might  convert  oiur  sparsely  settled  extreme 
West  into  the  garden-spot  of  the  world. 


THE  RIOTS  IN  CHINA. 

THE  paper  on  the  Chinese  riots  in  Blachjcood' 8 
Magazine  for  November  is  a  vigorous  plea  for 
the  adoption  of  a  stronger  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Celestial  €K>vemment. 

**The  first  step  in  this  direction,"  the  writer  says, 
**  should  be  a  definite  announcement  to  the  Tsungli 
Yamen  that  we  intend  for  the  future  to  demand  the 
strict  fulfilment  of  our  treaty  to  the  very  letter ;  and 
that  no  plea  of  non  possumus  will  be  accepted,  unless 
by  so  doing  our  hands  shall  be  considered  free  to 
enforce  oiur  rights  on  the  spot. " 

The  second  step  is :  "*  The  establishment  of  settle- 
ments at  inland  towns  in  Hunan  and  Hupeh  is  the 
true  remedy  for  the  anti-foreign  feeling  which  is 
now  so  imfortunately  rife  in  those  provinces,  and 
which,  unless  checked,  must  remain  a  constant 
source  of  danger  to  the  treaty  ix>rts  on  the  Yangtse- 
Kiang. 

**  It  would  be  only  necessary  to  place  at  the  disposal 
of  the  consuls  at  these  two  towns  an  appearance  of 
force  to  secure  the  foreign  settlements  against  all 
annoyance.  This  could  be  done  in  two  ways — either 
by  the  presence  of  gun-boats  or  by  giving  the  con- 
suls small  escorts  of  marines.  It  by  no  means  follows 
that  because  gun-boats  could  not  steam  up  the  rivers 
at  all  seasons,  they  could  not  remain  at  their  moor- 
ings  opposite  the  settlements  all  the  year  round. 
But  if  there  were  naval  objections  to  this  course, 
there  could  be  none,  we  should  imagine,  to  the  de- 
tachment of  sufficient  men  to  form  small  escorts. 
This  would  be  no  new  departure. " 

Send  a  Few  Gun-boats. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Gundry  thus  writes  in  the  National  Review 
on  the  **  Chinese  Atrocities :" 

**  The  Imperial  Government  must  manage  its  own 
people.  It  must  support  its  officials  in  doing  their 
duty,  and  it  must  punish  those  who  are  primarily 
responsible  for  the  flow  of  placards  which  are  the 
cause  of  mischief.  There  is  said  to  be  a  project  to 
strike  at  the  heart  of  the  octopus  by  insisting  on 
the  opening  of  Hunan.  The  idea  is  good,  and  might 
be  accompiiBhed,  perhaps,  by  the  opening  of  the 
Tungting  Lake  to  foreign  commerce.     But  we  must 
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be  prepared,  in  that  case,  to  make  good  our  own  en- 
try. If  the  Government  stands  so  far  in  awe  of  the 
Hunanese  soldiers  in  the  valley  of  the  Yang-tse  that  it 
dares  not  employ  force  for  their  repression,  if  it  has 
witnessed  the  expulsion  of  its  own  emissaries  from 
Himan  when  the  question  was  only  about  setting  up 
a  telegraph,  it  would  probably  not  dare— at  least,  at 
the  present  moment — to  insist  on  the  right  of 
foreigners  to  travel  and  reside  in  the  province.  The 
appearance  of  a  few  foreign  gun-boats  on  that  lake, 
however,  which  is  embayed  in  the  obnoxious  prov- 
ince, might  prove  an  efficacious  means  of  bringing 
Tarious  people  to  their  senses.  ^ 


CAUSES  OF  THE  DISTURBANCES  IN  CHINA. 

DR.  J.  T.  GRACEY  contributes  to  The  Missionary 
Review  an  article  on  the  causes  of  those  dis- 
turbances in  China  which  at  present  seem  likely  to 
develop  into  a  revolution. 

China,  like  some  coimtries  better  known  to  us, 
has  a  bad  case  of  pension-bleeding.  At  the  time  of 
the  Taiping  rebellion  the  government  enrolled  an 
extra  army  consisting  of  some  million  of  men.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  these  men  were  pensioned. 
This  generation  of  soldiers  has  x>assed  away,  but  the 
pensioning  goes  on,  for  when  a  soldier  died  a  sub- 
stitute was  immediately  found,  who  continued  to 
draw  the  pension-money.  All  sorts  of  corruptions 
naturally  crept  in,  and  the  system  has  become  a  curse 
to  the  empire.  The  present  government  has  made 
an  effort  to  root  out  the  evil  by  cutting  off  the  pay- 
ments, and  a  storm  of  indignant  protest  is  the  conse- 
quence. 

Among  the  most  violent  objectors  to  the  reform 
are  the  members  of  the  KoUw  Hui,  a  powerful  so- 
ciety of  soldiers.  Other  great  secret  societies  con- 
tain the  germs  of  conspiracy,  and  the  whole  system 
of  secret  societies  is  a  ix>tent  factor  in  brewing 
trouble. 

Another  source  of  trouble  lies  in  the  antagonism 
which  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  have  for  the 
government,  which  is  not  Chinese  but  Tartar.  This 
jealousy  of  everything  foreign  extends  beyond  the 
government  to  the  commerce,  which  is  largely  in 
European  hands.  Native  ships  have  been  displaced 
by  European  vessels,  and  as  a  consequence  many  na- 
tive sailors  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment, 
and  finding  no  other  channel  in  which  to  turn 
their  labors,  they  are  discontented  and  ripe  for  rebel- 
lion. 

Fanning  this  feeling  is  the  inherent  Chinese  super- 
stitious prejudice.  Anything  foreign  is  evil,  and 
their  hatred  has  extended  to  all  foreigners,  of  all 
professions  or  employment. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  general  belief  that  the  imperial 
army  is  a  rotten  system,  existing  principally  on  paper 
and  the  pay-roll. 

All  these  causes  are  so  intermixed  that  the  total 
result  is  quite  sufficient  to  bring  on  at  any  time  seri- 
ous evil. 


ARCHBISHOP  TAIT. 

Three  Estimates  In  the  Quarterlies. 

THE  quarterlies  naturally  busy  themselves  with 
the  recently  published  life  of  Archbishop  Tait. 
As  was  perhaps  natural,  the  Church  Quarterly  is 
the  least  appreciative.  Ever  since  the  days  of  Clar- 
endon the  clergy  are  a  class  of  men  "who  under- 
stand the  least  and  take  the  worst  measure  of  human 
affairs  of  all  mankind  that  can  read  and  write.'* 
The  Church  Quarterly  says : 

"  The  archbishop  valued  the  Church  as  the  expres- 
sion of  the  national  view  of  religion,  not  as  the  Body 
of  Christ.  It  was  to  him  the  most  ix>werful  instru- 
ment for  impressing  upon  the  country  the  value  of 
Christianity,  the  importance  of  accepting  in  general 
the  truths  it  inculcated  and  the  moral  law  which  it 
proclaimed ;  but  he  did  not  seem  to  regard  it  as  in- 
habited by  a  supernatural  power  and  capable  of 
imparting  8upernatiu*al  gifts. 

"  The  archbishop  was  not  a  great  preacher,  but  he 
was  a  powerful  and  impressive  speaker,  and  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  convocation,  on  platforms  and 
elsewhere,  his  speeches  were  listened  to  with  pleas- 
ure, and  always  seemed  to  support  the  high  position 
which  he  fiUed.  As  an  administrator  he  was  in- 
dustrious and  hard-working,  and  if  we  cannot  accord 
him  such  a  high  place  as  that  occupied  by  Bishop 
Blomfielci  or  Bishop  Wilberforce,  as  an  originator  of 
new  methods  for  meeting  the  wants  of  the  time,  or 
as  a  x)opular  leader  who  left  an  enduring  mark  upon 
the  episcopate  of  England,  he  was  certainly  most 
painstaking,  and  desirous  to  encourage  and  further 
whatever  he  could  to  promote  the  increase  of  true 
religion  among  those  over  whom  he  had  been  placed 
in  charge.  The  one  great  institution  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  which  he  was  responsible  was  the  Bishop 
of  London's  Fund. " 

The  Edinburgh  is  appreciative.  The  archbishop,, 
it  says,  was  neither  showy  nor  brilliant : 

"  Looking  back  at  his  life,  its  most  conspicuous 
feature  is  the  record  of  remarkable  growth.  His 
mind  was  ever  learning ;  his  character  ripened,  mel- 
lowed, and  sweetened  to  the  end.  His  character  was 
built  up  on  simple  but  solid  foundations.  He  was 
real,  straightforward,  manly,  possessed  of  judg- 
ment, candor,  decision,  and  the  courage  of  his  opin- 
ions. His  mental  balance  was  complete,  and  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  his  character  was  seen  in  the 
harmony  of  his  talents  and  feelings.  Without  this 
proportion,  his  strong  gift  of  humor  might  liave 
imperilled  his  position ;  with  it,  his  humor  became 
a  valuable  ally,  enabling  him  to  relieve  tension  with- 
out loss  of  dignity,  and  to  place  himself  easily  and 
naturally  on  good  terms  with  his  audience.  Nor 
was  this  perfect  balance  of  that  kind  which  produces 
amiable,  commonplace  characters.  It  was  corrected 
by  great  confidence  and  determination,  by  a  natiu^ 
though  repressed  impetuosity,  and  by  a  strong  in- 
stinct for  action.  Few  men  so  powerfully  moulded 
as  Tait  could  have  administered  their  office  with  so 
conciliatory  and  statesmanlike  a  temper.'' 
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It  is  the  Quarterly  Review  which  is  most  enthusi- 
astic. It  gently  chaflPs  Tait's  biographer  for  his 
excessive  hero-worship. 

"  It  is  true  that,  from  the  first  chapter  to  the  last, 
there  is  an  underlying  insinuation,  none  the  less 
real  because  most  delicately  conveyed,  tliat  the  in- 
fallibility which  the  Pope  claims  officially,  the  arch- 
bishop possessed  personaUy,  and  that  his  peculiar 
form  of  theology  is  the  only  reasonable  religion. " 

But  the  defect  is  to  virtue  near  allied,  and  of  the 
biography  it  speaks  with  high  praise. 

"  The  various  scenes,  events,  and  persons  that  the 
narrative  touches  are  grouped  round  a  central  figure 
of  no  common  interest.  It  is  the  figure  of  a  man 
endowed  with  strong  feelings,  calm  judgment, 
sound  sense,  and  invincible  will ;  a  man  who  was 
not  a  genius,  nor  an  orator,  nor  a  thinker,  nor  a 
theologian;  who  lacked  both  private  fortune  and 
powerful  friends,  and  was  hampered  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  his  working  life  by  precarious  health ; 
And  who,  in  spite  of  all  these  disadvantages,  passed 
from  one  post  of  dignity  and  importance  to  another, 
till  he  reached  the  highest  station  attainable  by  an 
English  subject;  and,  in  these  successive  offices, 
produced  a  marked  and  durable  effect  upon  the  fort- 
unes of  the  Church  of  England,  and  exercised  deter- 
mining influence  at  more  than  one  crisis  in  public 
affairs.  The  main  events  of  this  remarkable  career 
must  now  be  briefly  recapitulated.  ^ 


WHO  IS  TO  BE  THE  NEW  POPE? 

SUCH  is  the  momentous  question  asked,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  answered,  by  R.  de  Cesare  in 
the  October  number  of  the  Nuova  Antoloffia.  The 
article  is  written  in  a  somewhat  despondent  vein, 
and  in  a  tone  of  marked  antagonism  toward  Leo 
XIII. ,  while  a  European  war  is  treated  as  imminent. 
The  writer  begins  by  prognosticating  as  to  the  prob- 
able meeting- place  of  the  conclave. 

**  Probabilities  are  in  favor  of  the  conclave  being 
held  in  Rome.  Although  Leo  XIII.  is  in  compara- 
tively good  health,  his  extreme  old  age  justifies  one 
in  fearing  that  he  will  soon  disappear  from  the 
ecene,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  coming  war.  In 
such  a  case  the  cardinals  will  not  remove  them- 
selves, for  only  circumstances  of  extraordinary  peril 
could  rouse  them  to  such  a  step.  Departure  from 
Home  is  an  eventuality  that  terrifies  everybody. 
Only  in  the  case  of  war  breaking  out  before  the 
conclave,  and  Leo  leaving  Rome,  and  the  Holy  See 
heing  left  vacant  before  peace  were  restored,  would 
the  papal  election  take  place  out  of  Italy.  Even 
should  war  break  out,  and  the  Pontiff  were  to  re- 
main in  Rome,  and  to  die  during  the  progress  of 
hostilities,  the  conclave  would  meet  in  Rome  all  the 
same.  A  conclave  in  Italy  means  an  Italian  Pope. 
...  At  present  there  are  sixty  cardinals,  of  whom 
thirty  are  Italians  and  thirty  foreigners.  The  hy- 
pothesis of  a  foreign  Pope  is  only  admissible  in  case 
the  conclave  were  to  assemble  out  of  Italy. " 

Moreover,  if  Crispi  could  be  depended  on  in  1878 


to  guarantee  freedom  of  election  and  perfect  security 
to  the  College  of  Cardinals,  di  Rudini  can  surely  be 
coimted  on  to-day  for  a  similar  service,  although 
relations  between  the  Quirinal  and  the  Vatican  are 
more  strained  than  ever.  Then  there  was  some  hope 
for  a  conciliatory  Pope ;  to-day  the  opposite  has 
become  a  practical  certainty.  "  The  new  Pope  will 
be '  intranrigent, '  in  the  sense  that  he  will  not  resign 
himself  to  his  surroundings,  against  which  he  will 
protest  from  the  first.  Such  is  the  spirit  of  the  Sacred 
College  from  which  the  new  Pontiff  must  arise. " 

After  pointing  out  that  none  of  the  powers  of 
Europe,  except  France,  with  her  ten  cardinals, 
headed  by  Lavigerie,  are  in  a  position  to  infiuence 
the  election,  the  author  refers  to  the  helplessness  of 
the  Italian  government  in  the  matter.  She  has  only 
herself  to  blame  for  her  exclusion.  The  ecclesiasti- 
cal policy  of  the  government  of  Italy  for  the  last 
few  years  has  been  totally  destitute  of  common  sense. 
Without  continuity,  between  fears  and  prejudices, 
now  violent,  now  indifferent,  always  indefinite,  it 
has  never  risen  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation, 
both  new  and  delicate,  imposed  by  the  law  of  guar- 
antees to  render  possible  the  co-existence  of  two 
sovereignties  in  Rome.  As  a  result,  among  all  the 
powers  of  Europe,  Italy  is  the  only  one  to  whom  all 
direct  action  in  the  election  to  the  papal  throne  is 
denied,  although  it  takes  place  in  her  own  domin- 
ions and  she  is  more  immediately  interested  in  the 
result  than  any  other  nation. 

Turning  to  personalities,  R.  de  Cesare  selects  three 
names  for  the  possible  honors  of  the  Papacy — Cardi- 
nals Monaco,  Parocchi,  and  Battaglini.  "Monaco 
is  deacon  of  the  Sacred  College,  bishop  of  Ostia  and 
Velletri,  secretary  to  the  Holy  Office,  senior  peniten- 
tiary and  arch  -priest  of  St.  John '  s  Lateran.  Parocchi 
is  vicar  to  His  Holiness  and  bishop  of  Albano. 
Battaglini  is  archbishop  of  Bologna.  The  first  is  a 
native  of  the  Abruzzi,  the  second  of  Mantua,  the 
third  of  the  diocese  of  Bologna.  Battaglini  is  sixty- 
eight  years  of  age,  Monaco  sixty -four,  Parocchi 
fifty-eight — all  three  of  suitable  age.  As  regards 
health,  Monaco  has  the  advantage.  The  growing 
embonpoint  of  Parocchi  is  alarming,  and  the  delicate 
health  of  Battaglini  reduces  his  chances.  The  candi- 
dates resix>nd  to  the  spirit  of  the  electors.  Monaco 
would  be  the  candidate  of  the  Ul tramontanes,  who 
expect  everything  from  time ;  Parocchi  of  the  Irre- 
quitists ;  and  Battaglini  of  the  more  moderate. " 

A  further  sketch  is  given  of  Parocchi :  **  Cardinal 
Parocchi  might  become  the  candidate  of  the  Ultra- 
montanes,  who  do  not  relish  waiting  as  a  means  of 
escaping  from  actual  conditions.  But  the  strange 
contradictions  of  his  life  alienate  the  timid,  who  are 
in  a  majority,  among  Italian  cardinals.  Parocchi 
enjoys  the  sympathy  of  the  French,  whom  he  knows 
personally  and  flatters  discreetly,  accentuating  his 
attachment  to  France,  and  affecting  diffidence 
toward  Germany  and  Austria.  Parocchi  as  Pope 
would  be  an  unknown  quantity.  He  is  capable. of 
great  deeds  and  great  follies,  and,  surrounded  by 
dangerous  friends,  there  is  no  foreseeing  how  far  he 
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might  not  be  carried.  Weak  in  the  main,  though 
wi^  the  appearance  of  a  person  of  decided  character, 
he  is  not  so  much  to  be  feared  in  person  as  in  his 
friendships  and  sympathies.  In  the  hands  of  fanat- 
ics he  might  become  an  element  of  disorder  to  the 
internal  peace  of  Europe,  and  also  because  he  would 
speechify  even  more  than  Leo  XrH. ,  which  is  saying 
much." 

On  the  subject  of  an  English-speaking  Pope,  the 
author  has  also  a  word  to  say  after  extolling  Amer- 
ican Catholicism  at  the  expense  of  what  we  see  in 
Europe.  **  As  for  Cardinal  Gibbons,  he  is  an  excellent 
bishop,  .  .  .  but  he  can  speak  no  language  but 
English,  and  that  with  a  nasal  twang  like  all  North 
Americans.  When  he  came  to  Rome  to  receive  the 
hat,  and  took  possession  of  his  cardinal's  title  of 
Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere,  the  ceremonies  were  of 
a  curious  character,  as  the  Cardinal  addressed  the 
Chapter  in  fhiglish,  which  they  could  not  under- 
stand. An  American  Pope  who  can  speak  nothing 
but  English  seems  to  me  incomplete,  and  his  election 
appears  to  me  impossible.  ^ 


IS  THE  CHURCH  GAINING  OR  LOSING  GROUND? 

Gaining  Hand  Over  Hand. 

THERE  is  a  very  powerful  article  in  the  Quar- 
terly  Review,  entitled  "Church  Progress  and 
Church  Defence, "  the  writer  of  which  sets  himself 
to  prove  that  the  English  Church  is  much  more  the 
church  of  the  nation  now  than  it  was  twenty-five 
years  ago.  It  must  be  admitted  that  he  sets  forth  a 
very  strong  case,  which  the  Liberation  Society  will 
have  its  work  set  to  answer.  To  begin  at  the  end, 
he  makes  out  that  in  the  last  twenty -five  years 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  Church  amount 
to  a  million  and  a  half,  while  every  year  it  contrib- 
utes a  million  to  Church  extension  and  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million  to  foreign  missions.  He  quotes 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  against  Mr.  Massingham  in  support 
of  the  thesis  that  the  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  have  been  more  than  in  the  front  rank  of 
their  contemporaries.  In  London  the  Church  is  stead- 
ily gaining  ground.  Since  Bishop  Thorold  was  ap- 
pointed to  Rochester  in  1877  sixty-six  new  churches 
or  additions  to  churches  have  been  consecrated. 

**  Eight  public-school  and  college  missions,  includ- 
ing the  splendid  Trinity  College  Mission  in  St. 
George's,  Camberwell,  have  been  started  in  the 
diocese,  and  their  work  is  yearly  increasing.  Eleven 
diocesan  missionary  clergy,  and  as  many  assistant 
ciirates,  thirty-two  Scripture  readers,  sixty-four  dea- 
conesses and  mission  women,  form  the  society's  staff 
of  living  agents. " 

As  it  has  been  in  Rochester,  so  it  has  been  in  St. 
Albans ;  as  it  has  been  in  London,  so  it  has  been  in 
the  great  industrial  centres,  in  the  nortliem  coun- 
ties especially.  In  ten  years  $3,200,000  have  been 
expended  upon  the  fabric  of  cathedrals.  In  eight 
selected  parishes  in  1889  the  number  of  voluntary 
helpers  varied  from  sixty -eight  to  three  hundred  and 


twenty-five.     Even  the  cathedrals  are  being  used  at 
last.     The  Dean  of  Gloucester  reports  that : 

"'  Constantly,  at  their  own  request,  large  and  small 
parties  of  workingmen,  machinists'  artisans,  and 
others,  are  taken  round  tlie  church,  when  explana- 
tions and  illustrations,  historical,  architectural, 
and  theological,  are  given  by  the  dean.  Co-opera- 
tive and  benefit  societies.  Oddfellows  and  Druids, 
employees  of  large  mercantile  houses,  and  railway 
operatives — ^the  very  Sower  of  the  workingmen — are 
thus  brought  into  touch  with  the  Church  by  thou- 
sands. Besides  the  daily  services  within  the  choir, 
the  great  Norman  nave  is  filled— centre  and  aisles — 
from  fifty  to  sixty  times  a  year  at  special  Sunday- 
evening  services,  or  at  services  arranged  during  the 
winter,  on  week-nights  and  half -holidays. " 

Diocesan  missions  have  been  established  in  twenty 
dioceses.  There  are  three  hundred  mission  preach- 
ers in  fifteen  dioceses.  There  are  associations  for 
lay  workers,  who  number  over  6,000  in  the  diocese 
of  London  alone.  The  Church  Army  has  180  officer 
evangelists  and  six  labor  homes.  There  are  thirty- 
two  university  and  public-school  miaskms,.  all  of 
which  have  been  constituted  since  1877.  The 
reviewer  says  a  well-deserved  word  in  favor  of 
Oxford  House  in  Bethnal  Green.  Six  new  seea 
have  been  created,  twenty-four  sisterhoods  have 
been  established,  some  of  them  on  a  scale  that  recalls, 
the  old  monastic  foimdations.  In  the  foreign  mis- 
sions the  Church  is  cutting  out  the  Nonconformists, 
and  notably  the  Wesleyans,  I  believe,  although  the 
reviewer  does  not  say  so.  Here  ia  one  curious,  little 
fact,  which  indicates  as  much  as  anything  ih»  way 
in  which  the  Church  has  gained  upon  Dissent : 

"  Is  it  generally  known  that,  as  year  by  year  the 
offertories  on  Hospital  Sunday  in  London  have 
grown  larger,  almost  the  entire  increase  has  come 
from  church  coUections?  In  1880  the  total  was  £28,  - 
675,  of  which  the  Church  supplied  £21,848;  in  1890» 
the  total  was  £38,767,  the  church  portion  £80,962; 
so  that  out  of  the  entire  increase  of  £10,000,.  over 
£9,000  was  given  by  Churchmen." 

The  reviewer's  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is^ 
somewhat  odd.  He  winds  up  his  article  by  declar- 
ing that  disendowment  would  be  both  a  crime  and 
a  blimder.  It  would  be  immeasurably  better  than 
disestablishment.  In  this  he  would  probably  not 
find  many  in  the  Church  to  agree  with  him.  To  the 
majority  of  the  clergy  the  Establishment  is  a  snare 
and  a  temptation,  leading  them  to  put  <hi  that 
"side"  which  is  the  chief  difficulty  with  which 
they  have  to  contend.  If  the  country  clergy  would 
but  be  as  brotherly  and  liberal  as  their  brethren  in 
the  towns  the  Liberation  Society  might  shut  up  shop. 
That  which  keeps  the  Liberation  Society  going,  and 
that  which  in  the  end  will  disestablish  the  Church 
of  England,  and  probably  disendow  it,  is  the  arro- 
gance and  **  side, "  for  there  is  no  better  word,  which 
the  clergy  and  the  Church  people  generally  put  on  in 
the  rural  districts  to  an  extent  that  makes  every  vil- 
lage Dissenter  feel  that  he  would  almost  give  his 
right  hand  to  disestablish  the  Church. 
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CENSUS  OF  GHOSTS  AND  RELIGION. 

The  BearlnfiT  Upon  the  Christian  Faith. 

THOSE  persons  of  a  religious  turn  who  mock  at 
our  proposed  "  Census  of  Ghosts  "  should  read 
the  Rev.  Henry  Kendall's  paper  in  the  Primitive 
Methodist  Quarterly  Review  for  October.  Mr.  Ken- 
dall is  a  Congregational  minister,  and  he  has  for 
years  patiently  collected  and  studied  the  evidence 
of  all  the  phenomena  usually  described  as  supernatu- 
ral. In  this  article  he  replies  to  those  good  Christian 
Sadducees  who  impatiently  ask*  What  is  the  use  of 
it  ail?    He  says: 

Suppose  that  the  ultimate  verdict,  not  only  of  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research,  but  of  intelligent 
men  generally,  shall  be  that  in  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  instances  the  strange  sights  seen  and 
sounds  heard  which  have  been  the  subject  of  investi- 
gation, have  an  objective  reality  and  demonstrate 
the  activity  of  what  is  ordinarily  termed  the  super- 
natural within  the  sphere  of  human  observation — 
how  do  the  facts  compare  with  the  statements  of 
Scripture  on  the  same  subject? 

I.  First,  it  will  have  to  be  admitted  that  there  is 
an  invisible  sphere  peopled  with  intelligent  life,  and 
that  there  are  spiritual  beings  who  are  ordinarily 
unseen  to  us,  but  who  have  power  to  manifest  them- 
selves to  living  men,  and  from  time  to  time  do  this. 

(a)  If  the  judgment  finally  pronounced  shall  be 
aflftrmative,  it  will  have  been  scientifically  demon- 
strated that  there  is  a  spirit  in  man  capable  of  sep- 
aration from  the  body,  and  of  existence  independent 
of  it,  and  that  this  spirit,  which  is  the  real  man, 
does  actually  survive  the  body's  dissolution  with 
augmented  powers. 

(6)  Strong  evidence  is  afforded  by  psychical  phe- 
nomena, not  only  that  the  spirits  of  men  survive  the 
dissolution  of  the  body,  but  that  there  are  among 
them  the  prime  distinctions  of  good  and  evil,  happy 
and  unhappy.  It  is  shown  in  many  cases  that  the 
disposition,  whether  kind  or  malign,  displayed  in 
this  life,  has  been  projected  into  the  next. 

(c)  There  are  several  strange  and  striking  details 
connected  with  supernatural  appearances,  as  recorded 
in  Scripture,  abimdantly  confirmed  by  facts  we  are 
now  receiving  through  psychical  research. 

II.  The  power  of  foreseeing  future  events  is  one 
that  psychical  research  shows  to  be  frequently  exer- 
cised, both  by  persons  still  living  in  the  body  and 
by  departed  spirits. 

III.  The  proof  of  telepathy  is  pretty  satisfactory, 
and  a  moment's  reflection  may  serve  to  show  the 
significance  of  it  in  reference  to  some  of  the  most 
important  aspects  of  religion.  For  it  is  the  law 
which  afiirms  the  possibility  of  one  mind  influencing 
another,  irrespective  of  distance,  and  apart  from 
sensory  organs.  Christian  experience  has  its  own 
evidence  of  the  reality  of  these  higher  influences, 
independent  of  scientific  discoveries.  But  the  law 
of  telepathy,  so  far  as  it  goes,  harmonizes  with  the 
transcendental  teachings  of  religion,  and  removes 
the  objection  that  there  is  nothing  in  ordinary  ex- 


perience to  support  the  idea  that  mind  can  touch 
mind,  and  spirit  answer  to  spirit,  without  any 
physical  means  of  conmiunication  between  them.  It 
is  shown  that  they  can  and  do  influence  one  another 
without  this  meduim  in  common  life,  an<J  a  pre- 
sumption arises  that  they  will  do  the  same  in  the 
spiritual  life  and  in  religious  experience. 


WITCHCRAFT  IN  SCOTUND. 

THERE  is  an  interesting  article  in  the  Scottish 
Review  on  "Witchcraft  in  Scotland."  The 
writer,  Mr.  F.  Legge,  enters  into  an  elaborate  calcula- 
tion as  to  the  number  of  women  who  were  really 
burned  on  the  charge  of  witchcraft  in  the  various 
epidemics  that  afllicted  North  Britain  on  that  sub- 
ject. He  compiles  the  foUowing  statistics,  from 
which  it  appeiurs  that  no  fewer  than  three  thousand 
four  hundred  women  were  burned  for  witchcraft. 
Some  of  them  were  strangled  before  being  burned* 
others  were  burned  alive : 

In  the  first  persecution,  from  1S0O-1697,    60  per  annum,  or  860 
•*       second        **  1640-1660,  100  **  1,000 

-       third  •*  1660-1668,  160  »*  450 

And  during  the  remainder  of  the  time 
Csay  from  1680  to  1680)  that  the  perse- 
cution was  really  sharp 20  **  1,600 

In  all 8,400 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  was  a  cessation  of 
these  cruel  judicial  miuxiers  for  ten  years;  that 
respite  was  secured  to  the  witches  by  CromwelL 
Mr.  Legge  says : 

^  When  Cromwell  made  his  attempt  to  unite  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  under  one  system  of  law,  his 
*Ck)mmissioners  for  the  Administration  of  Justice* 
found  in  their  first  circuit  upward  of  sixty  prison- 
ers awaiting  trial  for  witchcraft.  Most  of  these 
poor  creatures  had  confessed,  but  on  hearing  how 
their  confessions  had  been  obtained,  the  commis- 
sioners directed  that  they  should  all  be  released. 
This  proved  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  more  enlight- 
ened policy  toward  those  accused  of  the  crime,  and 
during  the  continuance  of  Cromwell's  supremacy 
but  very  few  were  burnt.  'There  is  much  witchery 
up  and  down  our  land,  *  writes  Robert  BaiUie  regret- 
fully ;  '  the  English  be  but  too  sparing  to  try  it,  but 
some  they  execute. '  It  is  with  difficulty  that  the 
record  of  any  executions  can  be  found  until  the  last 
two  years  of  the  English  domination,  when  the  im- 
pediments with  which  CromweU  had  surrounded 
the  execution  ux)on  witches  of  what  was  then  face- 
tiously called  justice  were  in  part  removed.  From 
1658  to  1660  the  trials  began  again,  and  thirty-eight 
women  and  twq  men  were  executed  in  Ekitnburgh 
and  the  neighboring  counties. " 

One  curious  fact  which  Mr.  Legge  brings  out  clearly 
is  that  while  it  was  perfectly  well  known  that 
witchcraft  was  practised  by  persons  of  quality,  there 
was  a  kind  of  tacit  contract  between  the  nobles  and 
the  clergy  that  the  charge  should  never  be  brought 
against  a  person  of  position.  The  lower  class  of 
witches  were  persecuted  to  the  death,  while  their 
accomplices  in  the  higher  ranks  were  never  even 
threatened. 
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ONE  SOUL  OR  MANY. 

M  ALFRED  FOUILLfiE'S  article  on  "Contem- 
•  porary  Psychology"  is  no  less  interesting 
tlian  the  other  articles  which  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  has  of  late  from  time  to  time  published  upon 
this  subject.  While  M.  Fouillee  accepts  as  a  proved 
fact  that  the  human  being  is  an  aggregation  of  many 
4)eings  brought  into  immediate  communication  with 
•each  other,  that  each  cell  is  a  little  animal,  and  that 
tlie  great  organs,  such  as  the  heart,  stomach,  etc. ,  are 
special  groups  associated  with  a  view  to  the  special 
needs  of  the  general  association  of  the  whole,  conse- 
quently, that  the  individuality  which  we  recognize 
as  one  and  human  is  indeed  made  up  of  myriads  of 
lesser  individualities,  his  article  is  written  with  the 
general  intention  of  a  protest  against  what  he  consid- 
ers to  be  the  too  hasty  conclusions  of  M.  Binet  on  the 
subject  of  multitudinous  personalities  included  with- 
in one  identity.  M.  Binet,  it  may  be  remembered, 
puts  forward  a  theory,  in  an  article  published  not 
many  months  ago,  that  within  each  human  being 
there  are  several  distinct  personalities,  and  he  sup- 
ported his  statement  by  illustrations  from  well-known 
hypnotic  experiments,  of  which  the  tendency  was  to 
show  that  though  in  a  normal  state  of  mental  health 
these  distinct  personalities  were  bound  into  a  group, 
so  closely  united  as  to  act  like  one  individual,  in 
states  of  mental  disease  they  fell  asunder,  and  could 
be  so  distinctly  separated  as  to  act  in  isolation  turn 
by  turn,  and  even  to  be  brought  into  a  state  in 
which  each  had  separate  cognizance  of  the  other, 
and  intercommunication  could  be  consciously  main- 
tained between  them.  M.  Fouill^  apparently  is  of 
opinion  that  this  theory  arises  from  an  indistinct- 
ness of  the  prevailing  conception  of  identity  and 
consequent  misapprehension  of  terms.  This  leads  to 
an  endeavor  to  define  human  consciousness  and  the 
grouping  round  it  of  forms  of  sensation  and  expres- 
sion which  constitute  identity,  and  gives  occasion 
for  some  extremely  suggestive  and  interesting  con- 
clusions. Before  touching  them  it  is  worth  while  to 
quote  the  following  experiment  made  by  M.  Jules 
Janet,  which  illustrates  the  common  starting- 
ground  of  M.  Binet  and  M.  Fouillee. 

DOUBLE  CONSCIOUSNESS. 

An  hysterical  subject  with  an  insensible  limb  is 
put  to  sleep,  and  is  told,  "  After  you  wake  you  will 
raise  your  finger  when  you  mean  yes,  and  you  will 
|)ut  it  down  when  you  mean  no,  in  answer  to  the 
question  which  I  shall  ask  you. "  The  subject  is  then 
wakened,  and  M.  Janet  pricks  the  insensitive  limb 
in  several  places.  He  asks,  **Do  you  feel  anything?" 
The  conscious -awakened  person  replies  with  the  lips, 
**  No, "  but  at  the  same  time,  in  accoi*dance  with  the 
signal  that  has  been  agreed  upon  during  the  state  of 
hypnotization,  the  finger  is  raised  to  signify  **  Yes. " 
It  has  been  found  that  the  finger  will  even  indicate 
exactly  the  number  of  times  tliat  the  apparently 
insensitive  limb  has  been  wounded.    M.  Bine*^  '^' 
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from  this  and  cognate  facts  the  conclusions  that 
there  are  two  personalities  within  the  one  individ- 
ual, that  one  personality  has  a  distinct  consciousness 
of  being  rent,  and  desires  to  express  the  fact,  while 
the  other  has  an  equally  distinct  consciousness  of 
being  free  from  pain,  and  expresses  that  fact.  As  a 
rule,  power  of  expression  is  confined  to  the  normal 
method  of  speech,  and  the  personality  which  is  in 
command  of  the  organs  of  speech  is  the  only  one 
which  is  able  to  make  its  sensation  known.  By 
furnishing  a  means  of  expression  to  the  other  per- 
sonality one  can  obtain  notifications  at  the  same 
time  of  the  co- existence  of  the  two. 

SUBCONSCTOUSNESS. 

M.  Fouillee,  on  the  other  hand,  draws  from  such 
an  experiment  the  deductions  that  consciousness  is 
not  an  indivisible  entity,  but  rather  an  aggregation 
or  hamiony  of  sensations,  of  which  some  are  domi- 
nant and  some  subordinate,  and  that  the  complete 
hierarchy  of  both  is  required  to  constitute  the  indi- 
vidual. He  uses  a  musical  illustration  for  his 
theory,  and  suggests  a  sonata,  in  which  the  domi- 
nant notes  should  be  all  artificially  silenced,  and  the 
harmonies  only  heard.  The  sonata  would  be  meta- 
morphosed into  a  totally  different  musical  produc- 
tion. Nevertheless,  what  is  now  heard  had  been 
there  all  the  time ;  it  is  only  thrown  into  promi- 
nence, and,  as  it  were,  changed  proportion,  by  the 
suppression  of  the  dominant  notes.  What  you  hear 
is  not  another  sonata.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
first.  When  M.  Binet  finds  a  second  personality, 
M.  Fouill^  finds  subconsciousness,  which,  under 
normal  conditions,  constitutes  only  a  part  of  the 
whole  consciousness. 

WHAT  IS  CONSCIOUSNESS? 

The  discussion  of  this  part  of  the  problem  is  the 
most  fascinating  section  of  M.  Fouillee's  article. 
"  How, "  he  asks,  **  do  creatures  arrive  at  being  dis- 
tinct from  one  another — at  detaching  themselves  in 
the  universe?  How,  above  all,  do  they  arrive  at 
existence,  not  only  in  themselves,  but  for  themselves, 
with  the  capacity  of  saying  *I'?*^  Ck>ntemporary 
psychology  deprives  us,  he  says,  of  the  illusion  of  a 
definitely  limited,  impenetrable,  and  absolutely 
autonomous  I.  The  conception  of  individual  con- 
sciousness must  be  of  an  idea  rather  than  of  a  sub- 
stance. Though  separate  in  the  universe,  we  are  not 
separate  from  the  universe.  "Continuity  and  reci- 
procity of  action  exist  everywhere.  This  is  the  great 
law  and  the  great  mystery.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  isolated  and  veritably  monad  being,  any  more 
than  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  indivisible  point, 
except  in  the  abstractions  of  geometry. " 

If  we  were  to  venture  to  translate  M.  Fouillee's 
thought  for  him  into  one  sentence,  it  would  be  sim- 
ply that  a  human  being  is  an  evanescent  expression 
of  the  eternal  unity.  This  doctrine,  instead  of  lib- 
erating at  death,  as  M.  Binet's  would,  a  number  of 
individual  souls,  would  lead  us  to  regard  death  as  a 
simple  breaking  away  of  the  dividing  sphere  of  self. 
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TWO  GRAND  OLD  SCIENTISTS. 

THE  Germans,  at  any  rate,  cannot  be  accused  of 
ignoring  the  heroes  in  their  midst.  Only  a 
birthday  or  a  jubilee  lias  to  come  round,  and  the 
hero  of  the  moment  receives  an  ovation.  Within 
the  last  few  weeks  two  of  Germany's  most  distin- 
guished sons  in  the  domain  of  science.  Professor  von 
Helmhoitz  and  Professor  Virchow,  have  been  cele- 
brating their  seventieth  birthdays,  and  the  ceremo- 
nies in  connection  therewith  have  partaken  of  the 
character  of  national  events. 

Professor  von  Helmhoitz  is  equally  distinguished 
in  physiology,  mathematics,  and  experimental  and 
mathematical  physics.  We  have  his  treatise  on 
**  Physiological  Optics, "  his  speculum  for  the  exami- 
nation of  the  retina,  and  his  discourse  on  human 
vision,  his  analysis  of  the  spectrum,  his  explanation 
of  vowel  soimds,  his  papers  on  the  conservation  of 
energy,  his  great  work  on  the  sensations  of  tone,  etc. 
His  scientific  labors  are  dealt  with  in  some  of  the 
<ierman  periodicals.  Emil  Schiff  writes  in  the 
Deutsche  Rundschau  for  October,  and  Franz  Bendt  in 
Ueber  Land  und  Meer,  Heft  8 ;  while  in  the  Daheim 
of  August  29  Hanns  von  Zobellitz  describes  a  recent 
visit  he  made  to  the  Professor. 

Helmhoitz.  says  his  interviewer,  is  an  early  riser, 
and  does  most  of  his  work  before  mid-day.  His 
evenings  are  devoted  to  the  family  and  to  recrea- 
tion— music,  reading  aloud,  and  the  theatre.  His 
favorite  masters  are  Shakespeare  and  Goethe,  but 
lie  does  not  neglect  contemporary  literature,  only  it 
must  not  be  Ibsen.  His  special  fondness  for  music 
is  evinced  by  his  experiments  in  the  kingdom  of 
sound,  and  his  veneration  for  Richard  Wagner  is 
well  known.  No  year  passes  without  a  visit  to  Bay- 
reuth ;  and  Frau  von  Helmhoitz  remembers  well  the 
animated  conversation  between  Wagner  and  her  hus- 
band when  they  exchanged  views  on  the  aims  and 
the  limits  of  music. 

The  drawing-room  of  the  Helmhoitz  villa  con- 
tains two  excellent  ix>rtraits  of  tlie  Professor  by 
Lenbach. 

In  the  course  of  the  interview  Helmhoitz  refers  to 
his  early  days,  his  modest  circumstances,  and  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  earning  a  living  by  the 
mere  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  how  in  1843 
he  became  a  surgeon  in  the  army  at  Potsdam,  where 
he  wrote  his  world -famed  "  Conservation  of  Energy. " 
But  his  fame  was  not  made  at  one  stroke  exactly. 
His  work  was  rejected  by  various  publishers,  and 
it  was  only  by  the  intervention  of  his  friend,  Du 
Bois  Reymond,  that  he  eventually  found  a  publisher 
in  George  Reimer,  of  Leipzig. 

His  love  of  music,  the  Professor  said,  was  certainly 
not  acquired  by  his  first  lessons  on  the  piano.  He 
had  a  teacher  who  made  himself  so  unbearable  that 
iie  (Helmhoitz)  one  day  threw  the  music  book  at 
Jiim,  and  so  put  an  end  to  the  lessons.  When  a 
student,  Helmhoitz  stumbled  upon  Gltick's  works, 
,and  was  so  fascinated  with  "  Armide*' that  he  re- 
turned to  the  piano,  and  soon  managed  to  play  parts 


of  it.  Then  he  tried  other  instruments,  so  that  his 
researches  in  soimd  arose  partly  from  musical  and 
partly  from  physical  interest.  A  good  concert  or 
opera  gives  him  the  greatest  pleasure,  but  it  is  in 
the  theatre  where  he  finds  the  most  perfect  release 
from  his  studies. 

In  1847  Helmhoitz  was  teacher  at  the  Anatomical 
Museum  at  Berlin ;  professor  of  physiology  from 
1848  at  Kdnigsberg,  where  he  discovered  his  specu- 
lum, which  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  treatment 
of  diseases  of  the  eye ;  at  Bonn  from  1856,  and  at 
Heidelberg  from  1858  in  the  same  capacity,  while 
in  1871  he  was  apix>inted  professor  of  physics  at 
Berlin.  On  August  Slst  last  he  celebrated  his 
seventieth  birthday,  and  he  will  shortly  celebrate 
also  his  fifty  years*  doctor- jubilee.  Meanwhile  he 
has  been  the  recipient  of  a  despatch  from  the 
German  emperor,  conferring  upon  him  the  titles  of 
Privy  Coimcillor  and  ExceUency,  and  concluding  as 
follows : 

Your  great  mind,  always  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  purest  and  highest  ideals,  has,  in  its  lofty  flight, 
left  politics,  and  the  party  intrigues  connected  with 
them,  far  behind  it.  I  and  my  people  are  proud  to 
be  able  to  call  so  eminent  a  man  as  yourself  ours. 
I  have  chosen  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  my 
dearly  beloved  and  never-to-be-forsjotten  father  as  a 
proper  occasion  to  oflfer  you  this  token  of  my  appre- 
ciation, well  knowing  how  highly  my  father  es- 
teemed you,  and  how  true  a  friend  and  subject  you 
were  to  him.  May  God  long  preserve  you  to  be  a 
blessing  to  Germany  and  to  me  whole  world. 

This  very  complimentary  telegram  is  a  great  con- 
trast to  the  silence  which  the  Emperor  has  as  yet 
observed  on  the  occasion  of  Professor  Virchow 's 
similar  celebration  on  October  18,  and  the  inference 
is  thac  the  politics  of  the  Professor,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Freisinnige  Partei,  debarred  him  from 
Imperial  recognition.  Howevjer  that  may  be,  the 
services  to  science  of  Professor  Virchow  entitle  him 
to  honor  quite  as  much  as  do  those  of  his  colleague, 
and  the  fact  that  the  whole  world  sent  congratula- 
tions to  the  eminent  pathologist  bears  out  this  idea. 
The  Emperor  Frederick,  at  any  rate,  appreciated 
Virchow,  and  conferred  a  Prussian  decoration  on 
him.  The  King  of  Italy,  too,  has  honored  Virchow 's 
birthday,  by  bestowing  on  him  the  highest  Italian 
order ;  and  his  scientific  friends  have  presented  him 
with  a  large  gold  medal  in  commemoration  of  the 
event.  Among  the  other  observances  may  be  men- 
tioned the  addresses  delivered  at  all  the  clinical  in- 
stitutions at  Vienna,  on  his  life  and  work,  the 
presentation  to  him  of  two  volumes  of  scientific 
essays  specially  compiled  for  the  occasion,  one  by 
his  assistants,  the  other  by  his  pupils.  Then  the 
city  of  Berlin  has  conferred  on  him  an  honorary 
citizenship,  a  rare  honor,  only  conferred  on  two 
other  medical  men  previously,  one  of  whom  was 
Dr.  Koch. 

In  Heft  II.  of  the  Oartenlaube  there  is  an  inter- 
esting article  on  Virchow *s  scientific  career  by  Paul 
Grawitz.  An  enthusiastic  disciple  of  Johannes  M(U- 
ler,  Virchow,  by  his  creation  of  tlie  science  of  cellular 
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pathology,  has  revolutionized  the  methods  of  medical 
inquiry,  and  founded  schools  to  carry  on  his  methods. 
Gradually  his  discoveries  became  so  nimierous  that 
he  founded  a  journal  to  chronicle  his  observations — 
Archiv  fUr  Pathologieche  Anatomie  und  Physiologie. 
Anthropology  seems  to  be  his  hobby,  and  in  1888 
he  accompanied  Dr.  Schliemann  to  Egypt,  to  study 
the  scientific  history  of  the  ancient  peoples  of  that 
country. 


I 


"  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  "  IN  ENGUND. 

N  his  paper  on  "University  Extension"  in  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly  for  November,  Pro- 
fessor C.  Ilanf ord  Henderson  gives  an  account  of  the 
organization  and  spread  of  this  movement  in  Eng- 
land. There  the  work  is  divided  among  four  organ- 
izations :  "  The  London  Society  for  the  Ebctension  of 
University  Teaching,  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Victoria  University. 
The  chief  business  of  these  central  offices  is  to  provide 
lecturers  and  to  arrange  courses.  The  unit  consists 
of  twelve  weekly  lectures  on  one  approved  subject. 
Such  a  course,  therefore,  covers  three  months,  and 
constitutes  one  term  in  the  extension  work.  There 
are  two  a  year,  the  fall  and  spring  terms,  separated 
by  the  Christmas  holidays." 

ORGANIZATION  OF  LOCAL  CENTRES. 

"The  central  offices  do  not,  however,  assume  the 
initiative.  They  are  the  agents  and  inspirers  of  the 
local  centres.  The  movement  generally  starts  in  any 
given  neighborhood  by  the  interest  and  effort  of  one 
individual,  or  perhaps  by  the  concerted  action  of 
several.  The  known  friends  of  education  in  the  lo- 
cality are  called  upon,  and  the  question  of  forming 
a  centre  discussed.  If  the  scheme  seems  feasible,  a 
public  meeting  is  arranged,  great  care  being  taken 
that  it  shall  have  no  religious,  ix>litical,  or  class 
coloring.  A  speaker  goes  to  them  from  one  of  the 
universities  and  explains  the  extension  plan.  If  the 
impression  produced  be  favorable  the  meeting  results 
in  the  formation  of  a  local  centre,  and  a  permanent 
secretary  and  board  of  managers  are  appointed.  A 
subject  is  then  chosen,  and  application  made  to  one 
of  the  central  offices  for  a  lecturer."  All  expenses 
must  be  guaranteed  by  the  local  centres.  The  lecture 
usually  lasts  about  an  hour,  and  when  it  is  over,  a 
class  is  formed  of  all  who  care  to  enroll  themselves 
as  students.  An  essential  part  of  the  lecture  scheme 
is  the  printed  syllabus,  which  gives  a  systematic 
outline  of  the  subject  treated. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  MOVEMENT. 

The  number  of  imiversity  extension  courses  and 
lectures  given  in  England  has  more  than  doubled 
within  the  last  five  years.  In  the  year  188d-90 
nearly  four  hundred  courses  were  given,  and  these 
were  attended  by  over  forty  thousand  people. 

Professor  Henderson  describes  also  tiie  movement 
as  it  has  developed  in  this  country.  With  the  Ameri- 
can development,  however,  the  readers  of  The  Review 
OF  Reviews  have  already  been  made  acquainted. 


THE  COLLEGE  FUNCTION: 

THE  leading  i>aper  in  the  Educational  Review  Tar 
November  is  by  President  Hyde,  of  BowdoixL 
College,  on  "  The  Policy  of  the  Small  College. "  The 
province  of  the  college,  as  he  conceives  it,  is  clearly 
defined.  The  college  occupies  an  intermediate  posi- 
tion between  school  and  university.  Its  business  i8» 
to  train  the  majority  of  its  students  for  scholarly^ 
professional,  and  business  life,  and  to  discover  im 
the  few,  capacity  for  exclusively  scholarly  careers. 
The  multiplication  of  highly  specialized  electives 
does  not  come  within  its  province. 

President  Hyde  regards  the  conferring  of  thedegree 
of  Ph.  D.  by  small  colleges  as  **  the  gravest  breach  of 
educational  propriety. "    It  may  properly  confer  the» 
degrees  of  A.  B.  and  A.  M. ,  but  that  of  Ph.  D.  never. 
He  favors  placing  the  entire  responsibility  for  good 
order  with  the  students  themselves,   reserving  no- 
veto  power  to  the  faculty.     **  In  Bowdoin  College,  ** 
he  says,  "this  responsibility  has  been  delegated  to- 
the  students  during  the  past  eight  years ;  and  through- 
out that  period  no  question  of  this  kind  has  been 
dealt  witli  by  president  or  faculty.    The  students- 
have  acted  on  their  own  judgment  of  what  is  just 
or  right.    Sometimes  they  have  acted  wisely ;  some- 
times they  have  acted  unwisely;  sometimes  the3r 
have  failed  to  act  at  all.     But  in  every  case  the  full 
responsibility  has  been  with  them.     There  has  been 
a  steady  advance   in  the  fidelity  and  efficiency  with 
which  the  jury  has  done  its  work ;  and  during  the 
last  two  years  they  have  done  all  that  the  strictest 
faculty  would,  and  more  than  any  faculty  conki,  have 
done  to  maintain  the  good  order  and  elevate  the  stan- 
dard of  conduct  in  and  about  the  college  grounds.  *' 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  AND  THE  MINISTRY. 

AGK)OD  deal  is  being  said  and  written  in  these 
days  concerning  the  necessity  that  the  min- 
istry should  have  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
social  and  economic  science.  We  note  below  two 
articles  for  the  month  on  this  subject. 

PULPIT  ECONOMICS. 

President  Andrews,  of  Brown  University,  contrib- 
utes to  the  HomHetic  Review  a  brief  but  pithy 
article,  "How  Can  Economic  Studies  Help  the  Min- 
istry?" In  the  first  place,  this  study  helps  ministers 
as  it  helps  any  other  class  of  men  called  upon  to  do 
hard  and  clear  thinking,  that  is,  by  training  and 
strengthening  the  mind,  for  President  Andrews  con- 
siders that  not  even  the  exact  sciences  are  so  valu- 
able for  this  purpose  as  is  the  science  of  economics. 

But  to  the  minister,  as  teacher  of  a  body  of  men 
and  women,  it  has  an  especial  value.  **The  truths 
of  economics  touch  every  human  life,  and  that,  too, 
in  a  most  important  way.  They  come  into  relation 
with  nearly  everything  in  the  domain  of  conduct 
concerning  which  we  have  to  take  ground.  We  can- 
not preach  a  full  gospel  without  canvassing  the  re* 
sponsibilities  of  wealth,  the  importance  of  true 
charity,   the  relation  of  individuals,    classes,  and 
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nations  to  one  another,  and  so  on.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  a  discussion  of  any  of  these  topics  is 
nearly  certain  to  go  astray  at  some  ix>int  if  the 
preacher  has  not  had  more  or  less  training  in  econom- 
ic doctrine. "  For  instance,  ministers  are  often  heard 
decrying  wealth,  where£is  accurate  study  into  the 
subject  would  show  them  that  wealth  is  absolutely 
indispensable  to  civilization  and  culture. 

In  the  demands  which  he  makes  on  his  congrega- 
tion for  charitable  giving,  he  needs  something  more 
than  an  eloquent  tongue  of  appeal.  He  must  fully 
understand  and  appreciate  the  relation  of  charity  to 
the  community  at  large ;  how  money  abstracted  from 
it  and  sent  away  to  foreign  lands  **  somewhat  dimin- 
ishes the  wages  fimd  of  the  given  community,  and 
so  makes  the  condition  of  the  poor  thereof  a  trifle 
harder. "  This,  of  course,  is  not  an  argument  against 
charity  in  general,  but  the  consideration  of  it  should 
modify  the  pastor's  views  on  this  subject.  He  must 
understand  who  and  what  is  a  deserving  or  an  un- 
deserving object  of  charity,  but  oftentimes  "the 
recipients  are  encouraged  in  unthrifty  habits,  until, 
at  last,  they  cease  to  be  producers  at  all. " 

Again,  a  wholesale  denunciation  of  luxury  is  not 
the  part  of  wisdom ;  the  preacher  should  understand 
that  **  the  creation  of  a  new  need  will  often  bring 
with  it  a  more  than  proix>rtionate  productive  power. " 

In  preaching  against  gambling  and  existing  indus- 
trial regulations,  the  preacher  is  often  led  astray  by 
a  total  misunderstanding  or  confusion  of  the  points 
at  issue. 

Permeating  all  the  economic  thought  of  the  aver- 
age preacher  is  the  fallacy  of  regarding  society  as 
a  mass  of  isolated  individuals.  "  Perfectly  correct 
individual  living  would  certainly  make  any  society, 
of  which  we  have  an  example,  very  much  better  than 
it  in  fact  is,  yet  it  is  easy  to  see  that  mere  igno- 
rance, mere  congealed  cross-purposes  in  social  life 
and  organization,  may  make  a  society  wretched, 
though  every  individual  therein  is  doing  his  best.  It 
is  the  glory  of  Christianity  that  it  does  not  think  of 
man  merely  as  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  but  rather  intends 
the  establishment  of  a  kingdom  of  righteousness 
where  all  shall  be  well  off,  because  the  social  total  is 
complete  as  an  organism,  and  not  merely  as  a  collec- 
tion of  perfected  individuals." 

The  Preacher  a  Leader  of  Thought. 

Taken  in  connection  with  Dr.  Adams's  paper,  Mr. 
John  Habberton's  remarks  in  The  Ckautauquan  for 
November  regarding  the  preacher  as  a  promoter  of 
and  g^ide  to  thought  are  especially  interesting. 

Many  earnest  Christian  believers  bemoan  the  seem- 
ing fact  that  the  preacher  is  losing  his  hold  on  the 
people,  while  many  enemies  of  the  church  rejoice 
in  this  apparent  tendency.  But  close  examination 
will  discover  that  this  view  is  erroneous ;  he  is  no 
longer  a  despot  over  the  consciences  of  his  flock,  but 
as  a  guide  and  leader  his  power  is  undiminished. 
"*  Outside  of  the  pulpit,  instead  of  in  it,  we  must 
look  for  the  preacher's  most  influential  work. "  His 
preaching  may  be  "  foolishness, "  his  theology  weak, 


his  speech  halting,  but  he  remains,  if  he  is  true  Uy 
his  vows,  the  highest  type  of  morality  in  the  commu- 
nity, the  spiritual  shepherd  and  physician  of  the  af- 
flicted and  distressed,  and,  as  a  rule,  withal  the  most, 
highly  educated  man  in  the  commimity.     As  a  class, 
preachers  read  widely  and  keep  themselves  in  close- 
touch  with  the  advance  of  thought.     All  these  things- 
combine  to  make  them  the  one  class  above  all  others, 
to  which  the  public  looks  when  any  moral  or  social 
reform  is  being  agitated.    And  almost  without  excep- 
tion such  movements  are  imder  the  direct  leadership' 
of  the  clergy. 

THE  APPLICATION  OF  HYPNOTISM. 

A  SENSIBLE  but  by  no  means  brilliant  article 
upon  a  very  fascinating  subject  is  Dr. 
Tuckey's  paper  on  the  application  of  hypnotism  in 
the  ContemporaiT/  Review.  '  On  the  whole.  Dr.  Tuckey 
believes  in  hypnotism,  and  while  he  admits  that 
there  may  be'  abuses,  docs  not  think  that  it  is  ac- 
companied by  such  great  dangers  as  some  people 
have  asserted. 

^  In  the  hands  of  a  conscientious  and  experienced 
physician  the  use  of  hypnotism  is,  I  believe,  abso- 
lutely devoid  of  danger.  This  is  my  own  experience ; 
and  last  year  I  wrote  to  the  chief  exponents  of  the 
treatment  on  the  Continent,  in  America,  and  in' 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  asking  them  for  their 
opinon  on  this  subject.  They  aU  replied  that  they 
had  never  met  with  untoward  results,  and  that  they 
could  not  conceive  the  possibility  of  such  results  if 
proper  care  and  judgment  were  used. " 

At  the  same  time  he  speaks  in  the  strongest  terms 
as  to  the  wickedness  of  the  kind  of  public  perform- 
ances that  are  frequently  given. 

He  says :  "  A  few  weeks  of  exhibition  will  prob- 
ably render  such  subjects  imfit  for  any  subsequent 
employment  requiring  application  or  reasoning 
power.  Surely  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  protect 
these  persons  of  unstable  mental  equilibrium  from 
ruin  of  mind  and  body ;  and  it  should  only  he  neces- 
sary to  point  out  to  the  public  that  those  platform 
exhibitions  which  appear  so  laughable  entail  the 
gradual  degradation  of  the  performers,  to  render 
such  displays  impossible  in  an  enlightened  country. 
The  hypnotic  performances  which  frequently  dis- 
grace our  places  of  amusement  are,  to  my  mind,  far 
more  demoralizing  to  the  spectators  than  the  ancient 
games  of  the  Roman  arena  or  the  Spanish  bull- fight  ^' 

Dr.  Tuckey  holds  that  hypnotism  can  be  used  with 
great  effect  in  developing  weak  faculties  and  calling 
latent  powers  into  existence. 

"  It  is  found  remarkably  effective  for  the  alievia 
tion  of  pain,  even  in  cases  of  inciutible  organic 
disease,  such  as  cancer,  heart  disease,  and  locomotor 
ataxy ;  and  for  the  relief  of  sleeplessness,  prostration 
from  overwork  of  mind  or  body,  hysterical  suffer- 
ing, and  such  disturbances  of  nutrition  as  accompany 
anaemia  and  phthisis.^ 

In  cases  of  dipsomania  Dr.  Tuckey  has  also  been 
very  successful.     In  one  case  he  suggested  to  a  drunk- 
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ard  that  alcohol  was  poison  to  him,  and  that  the 
taste  of  it  in  future  would  make  him  violently  ill. 
He  was  unconscious  when  the  suggestion  was  given 
him,  and  half  an  hour  after  he  woke  a  glass  of  heer 
was  given  him.  He  was  immediately  violently  sick, 
and  for  two  months  he  remained  a  teetotaller.  Three 
months  afterward  he  had  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  and 
a  friend  made  him  take  a  glass  of  whiskey.  He 
instantly  threw  it  up,  the  fact  being  that  the  sug- 
gestion had  rendered  him  incapable  of  holding  any 
alcoholic  drinks.  As  a  remedy  for  sleeplessness  it 
has  also  been  very  useful. 

OLD-WORLD  PESSIMISM  AND  DESPAIR. 

IN  the  Arena  for  November,  Mr.  E.  A.  Ross  in- 
dulges in  a  most  dismal  moulting-spell,  which 
he  calls  **  Turning  Towards  Nirvana. "  But  he  moults 
well,  interestingly;  there  is  a  sort  of  fascination 
about  it,  and  any  one  in  the  doleful  dumps  or  inclined 
to  Welt  schmerz  will  find  here  a  *^  most  contagious 
breath.^  In  fact,  Mr.  Ross*  fascinations  might  be 
strong  to  an  unhealthy  degree,  were  it  not  that  the 
uniformity  of  his  cynical  dolor  puts  one  on  his 
:guard  inlmediately.  People  have  a  habit,  fostered 
by  long  experience,  of  looking  for  silver  linings,  be 
they  ever  so  faint  and  streaky,  and  unremitting 
blackness  of  darkness  is  a  hard  doctrine  to  inculcate. 

"The  rank  com- and -cotton  optimism  of  the  West 
quickly  feels  the  deep  sadness  that  lurks  behind 
French  balls,  Russian  parades,  and  Italian  festivals. 
Europe,  when  once  you  pry  beneath  its  surface  and 
find  what  its  people  are  thinking  and  feeling,  seems 
cankered  and  honey-combed  with  pessimism.  You 
need  go  but  a  little  way  beyond  the  table  d'hdte  and 
the  guide-book  to  feel  the  chill  of  despondency. 

"The  broad  basis  of  the  sadness  of  Europe  to- 
day is  keen  political  disappointment."  Where  the 
European  has  looked  for  peace,  he  has  been  con- 
fronted by  war  ever  imminent.  France  and  Ger- 
many together  are  supporting  six  millions  of  sol- 
diers. The  blood-and-iron  regime  is  telling  on  the 
national  temperament.  The  life  or  death  of  millions 
hangs  on  a  straw — a  drunken  brawl  here  or  a  stray 
shot  there. 

Science,  too,  has  destroyed  many  things  which  we 
loved,  reverenced,  rejoiced  in.  "It  has  lifted  the 
veil  of  mystery.  It  says,  *See,  I  can  show  you  how 
our  feelings  arose.  I  will  lay  bare  the  root  of  mod- 
esty, of  filial  piety,  sexual  love,  patriotism,  loyalty, 
justice,  honor,  aesthetic  delight,  conscience,  relig- 
ion, fear  of  God.  I  will  explain  the  origin  of  insti- 
tutions like  the  household,  the  Church,  the  state.  I 
will  show  the  rise  of  prayer,  worship,  sacrifice, 
marriage  customs,  ceremonies,  social  forms,  and 
laws.  Nothing  is  foimd  mysterious,  nothing  imique, 
nothing  divine. ' 

"  The  final  blow  to  the  old  notion  of  the  ego  is 
given  by  the  doctrine  of  multiple  individuality. 
Science  tells  of  the  conscious  and  the  sub-con- 
scious, of  the  higher  nerve  centres  and  the  lower, 
of  the  double  cerebrum  and  the  wayward  ganglia. 
It  hints  at  the  many  voiceless  beings  that  live  out 


in  our  body  their  joy  and  pain,  and  scarce  give 
sign  ;  dwellers  in  the  sub-centres,  with  whom,  it  may 
be,  often  lies  the  initiative  when  the  conscious  cen- 
tre thinks  itself  free. " 

Hinc  nice  lachrymce.  But  this  is  not  all.  When 
the  European  has  been  sunk  in  despair  over  the 
political  horrors  before  him,  and  has  seen  his 
whole  catalogue  of  sentiments  ruthlessly  fiung 
into  the  jaws  of  science,  then  it  is  that  he  is 
given  over  to  Hartmann.  Schopenhauer,  and  Indo- 
German  philosophy.  "The  world  is  a  mistake,** 
says  this  neo- Buddhism — "a  stupendous  blun- 
der of  the  blind  unconscious.  From  it  there  is 
no  escape  until  the  world  is  hurled  back  into 
nothingness  by  a  supreme  effort  of  the  collective 
hmnan  will.  To  bring  about  this  plunge  into 
Nirvana  is  the  goal  of  the  world -process  The  vast 
scheme  of  nature,  the  slow  growth  of  mind  up  the 
long  scale  of  organic  forms,  the  high  intelligence 
that  crowns  the  summit  of  life — all  these  exist  to 
bring  forth  the  pessimist.  He  alone  has  gained  true 
culture,  and  reached  a  rational  insight  into  the 
emptiness  of  existence.  ^ 

AN  AMERICAN  STYLE  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

IN  the  Architectural  Record  Barr  Ferre  has  a 
thoughtful  article,  in  which  he  considers  the 
possibility  of  a  distinctively  American  style  of 
architecture. 

Among  American  architects  this  has  been  a  pop- 
ular idea,  and  many  have  sat  down  with  paper,  pen, 
and  compass  and  have  undertaken  to  invent  such  a 
style.  Mr.  Ferre  considers  that  such  attempts  must 
continue  to  be,  as  they  have  so  far  been,  altogether 
futile.    And  this  for  many  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  "  Architecture  is  not  an  article 
of  manufacture  that  can  be  produced  on  demand. 
The  great  historical  styles  are  the  products  of  nat- 
ural evolution,  spread  over  centuries  of  time. " 

Again,  in  a  manner  which  may  not  be  easily  and 
briefly  explained,  but  which  is  nevertheless  true, 
such  a  product  is  dependent  uix>n  ethnographic 
imity.  The  great  styles  have  been  produced  by 
homogeneous  races,  in  which  the  thoughts  and  con- 
ceptions of  men  were  kindred.  A  mongrel  race 
like  ours  is  incapable  of  developing  an  original 
style,  which  must  of  very  necessity  be  harmonious 
and  coherent. 

Furthermore,  there  are  geographical  conditions 
which  render  such  a  development  impossible.  A 
country  so  vast  in  extent  must  of  necessity  have  in 
different  sections  different  ideals.  Varying  climate 
would  of  itself  be  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  such  a  result.  What  would  be  appropriate 
to  Florida  would  be  altogether  impossible  in  New 
York  or  California. 

But  the  case  is  not  a  hopeless  one.  There  exist 
styles  sufficiently  noble  to  please  the  loftiest  ideals ; 
but  even  these  the  American  architect  is  not  called 
upon  to  slavishly  imitate.  He  can  take  them  as 
his  models,  and  so  modify,  mould,  and  adapt  them 
to  the  varied  conditions  of  our  national  life  as  that 
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he    may   produce    an    architecture   that   "will   be 
American  in  purix>rt  and  through  adoption. " 

THE  PIKE'S  PEAK  RAILROAD. 

IN  St.  Nicholas  for  November,  Lucie  A.  Ferguson 
has  a  charming  article  entitled  **To  the  Summit 
of  Pike's  Peak  by  Rail. "  It  was  in  the  first  decade 
of  this  century  that "  Major  Zebulon  Pike  gazed  from 
afar  at  the  grim  slope  of  the  mountain  named  in  his 
honor,  and  doubted  if  hiunan  foot  would  ever  tread 
its  summit ;  nor  did  he  express  this  doubt  lightly,  as 
might  one  who  had  not  made  the  endeavor,  but  as 
one  who  had  put  forth  his  best  efforts  and  had  been 
bafSed  at  every  turn  by  frowning  steeps,  chilling 
blasts,  and  fast- falling  snow. "  Major  Pike  reached 
the  top  of  Cheyenne  Mountain,  and  dared  not  go  any 
farther.  Forty  years  later,  Mrs.  Ferguson  explains, 
another  traveller  contemplated  the  ascent  of  the 
mountain  and  the  exploration  of  the  magnificent 
cafions  opening  in  every  direction  from  his  camping 
ground.  He  pitched  his  tent  at  Manitou,  where  the 
Indians  were  accustomed  to  bring  their  sick,  but  a 
band  of  hostile  Indians  appeared  in  large  numbers 
and  drove  him  away. 

Then  came  the  period  when  the  magic  word  **  gold** 
set  in  motion  many  an  emigrant  wagon,  and  **Pike*s 
Peak  or  Bust**  was  the  motto  of  multitudes.  A  few 
of  the  most  intrepid  spirits  among  these  actually 
succeeded  in  finding  their  way  nearly  to  the  top  of 
Pike's  Peak.  But  it  was  not  until  the  day  of  later 
settlement,  after  the  completion  of  the  trans- conti- 
nental railroad,  when  tourists  and  settlers  had  poured 
into  the  country,  and  when  the  Indians'  Manitou 
had  became  a  famous  watering-place,  that  the 
demands  of  visitors  led  to  the  construction  of  a 
well-defined  and  not  too  hazardous  path  to  the  very 
summit  of  the  mountain.  Even  then  the  trip  was 
no  child's  play,  and  required  the  utmost  endurance. 
"In  time,"  says  Mrs.  Ferguson,  "the  sure-footed 
burro  became  the  all- important  factor  in  a  Pike's 
Peak  journey." 

But  the  burro  was  not  equal  to  the  American 
demands  as  a  means  of  locomotion,  and  in  1889  a 
carriage  road  in  place  of  the  narrow  trail  became  an 
accomplished  fact.  This  seemed  a  great  achieve- 
ment, but  even  the  era  of  the  carriage  road  was  a 
short  one,  for  enterprising  capitalists  had  already 
decided  to  build  a  railroad.  Mountain  railways 
have  been  built  in  the  Alps  and  elsewhere,  but  never 
has  so  high  and  so  steep  a  mountain  been  scaled  by 
the  parallel  steel  tracks. 

Says  the  writer :  "  Unexpected  difficulties,  animate 
and  inanimate,  presented  themselves  on  every  hand. 
The  surveying  and  grading  of  such  a  road  were 
dangerous  beyond  conception,  and  as  one  difficulty 
after  another  was  met  and  overcome,  only  to  be  im- 
mediately succeeded  by  others  more  perplexing,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  promoters  of  the  road  some- 
times wondered  if  it  would  ever  be  completed. "  To 
abbreviate  the  story,  the  20th  of  October,  1890,  saw 
the  driving  of  the  golden  spike  that  denoted  the 
completion  of  the  Pike's  Peak  railroad.     It  was  on 


the  30th  day  of  June  of  the  present  year  that  "  a  trail 
of  smoke  that  told  of  the  exertions  of  the  cog- wheel 
engine,  propelling  ant -like  its  car  load  of  passen- 
gers, "  indicated  the  actual  beginning  of  biisiness  on 
the  moxmtain  road.  Steel  rack  rails  set  in  the 
heaviest  of  timbers,  with  a  system  of  cog-wheels 
placed  under  the  locomotive  and  also  under  the 
coaches,  gearing  with  the  rack-rails  and  giving  a 
purchase  in  climbing  and  a  security  in  descending — 
is  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  construction.  Mrs. 
Ferguson  gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  trip  of 
the  first  party  up  the  ascent,  she  herself  having  been 
among  the  nimiber. 

CAN  A  JOURNALIST  WRITE  LITERATURE? 

MR.  W.  J.  STILLMAN  is  convinced,  if  not  con- 
vincing, on  the  subject  of  the  relations  of 
"Joiunalism  and  Literature."  He  treats  of  this 
subject  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  November.  His 
conviction  is  that  there  is  not  room  enough  in  any 
man — imless  he  be  one  of  those  meteoric  exceptions 
which  prove  the  rule — for  both  journalism  and  litera- 
ture; he  considers,  on  mature  reflection,  that  the 
one  must  exclude  the  other.  The  journalist  is,  and 
must  be,  a  thing  ephemeral,  a  thing  of  rushing  life, 
of  the  telegraph  office,  while — ar8  longa  est. 

"  We  in  the  United  States, "  says  Mr.  Stillman,  "  are 
proud  of  our  educational  system,  and  it  is  not  an 
infrequent  boast  that  we  are  the  best- educated  people 
in  the  world.  In  fact,  we  are  one  of  the  worst  It 
may  be  true  that  in  the  United  States  there  are  more 
native  boys  of  a  given  age  who  can  read  and  write 
than  in  any  other  coimtry,  and  that  we  have  more 
colleges  and  universities  than  any  two  other  coun- 
tries combined ;  but  the  number  of  persons  who  are 
profoundly  versed  in  any  branch  of  learning,  or  who 
may  be  said  to  be  really  educated,  is  probably  less 
thaii  in  most  European  countries. "  In  a  word,  we 
have  only  what  Carlyle  would  have  C€dled  a  "shifty" 
kind  of  superficially  which  has  builded  this  broad 
expanse  of  American  civilization,  such  as  it  is. 

It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Stillman 's  statement  that 
the  United  States  contains  comparatively  few  people 
of  leisurely  culture,  classical  attainments,  and  schol- 
arly refinement — almost  a  truism — is  not  the  crucial 
part  of  the  question.  It  might  be  of  more  value, 
though  to  be  sure  it  would  be  more  difficult,-  to 
inquire,  these  things  being  undoubtedly  so,  whether 
they  are  not  in  a  certain  sense  for  the  best,  and 
whether  our  due  course  of  evolution  will  not  bring 
a  natural  corrective.  The  prairies  and  forests  and 
mountains  of  the  New  World  were  not  to  be  con- 
quered by  erudition ;  the  telegraph,  the  telephone, 
the  railroad,  the  steamboat,  were  the  works  not  of 
scholars,  in  the  refined  sense  which  Mr.  Stillman 
lauds,  and  we  have  needed  them  more  than  scholars. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Stillman  is  certainly 
right  in  telling  the  young  man  that  if  he  wants 
to  pursue  the  highest  art  of  literature,  it  is  not  a 
short  cut  to  flash  from  the  graduating  class  to  a. 
reportorial  ixjsitiou  on  a  New  York  daily. 
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ST.  NICHOLAS  AND  ITS  EDITOR. 

JOT  the  least  inteZligent  and  diacrimliiatiiig  class  of 
readen  Id  this  countr;  are  the  (ortunately-Bttuated 
and  well- Instructed  joung  people  between  tbe  ages  ot 
thirteen  and  sevent«eD.  Their  appetite  for  printed  things 
is  well-nigh  Insatiate,  yet  their  natural  tastes  are  whole- 
some and  their  preterencee  are  marked.  Tbef  will  read 
what  is  worth  while  if  they  can  be  suppUed.  The  busi- 
ness of  supplying  such  a  cooBtituency  wilji  desirable  llter- 
arj  pabulum  is  one  that  no  inferior  pen  should  attempt 


to  succeed  In.  And  It  ie  a  business  that  is  worthy  of  the 
best  eHorts  of  the  best  pens.  In  the  Voulh't  Companion, 
liaiper't  Young  People,  aad  perhaps  one  or  two  other 
publications,  one  flnds  instances  of  admirable  weekly  Jour- 
nals for  this  rising  element  of  the  popuIaUoQ,  But  in  the 
monthly  field,  SI.  Kicholat  stands  abuost  or  quite  alone. 
It  is  the  one  incomparable  magazine  tor  young  people. 
It  provides  them  with  a  most  varied  bill  of  tare,  includ- 
ing fiction,  chapters  of  travel  and  exploration,  popular 
science,  information  about  topics  of  public  interest,  and 
those  well-served  Instalmenta  of  humor  and  wit  that 
American  young  people  enjoy  so  keenly.  SI.  Nicholas 
Is  just  entering  upon  its  nineteenth  year.  It  began  In 
1873  as  the  Junior  partner,  so  to  speak,  of  the  great  maga- 
line  then  known  as  Scribnrr't,  but  which  afterward 
changed   Its   name   and   became   the   CenlMry,    It   has 


always  maintained  the  close  relationship,  and  Is  pub- 
lished by  the  Century  Company.  It  is  characterized, 
within  its  distinct  field,  by  the  same  highly  artistic  ijnali- 
tiee  of  Ulustration  and  printing  that  belong  to  the  aetiior 
magazine. 

St.  yieholat  is  very  largely  the  outcome  of  the  con- 
structive editorial  talent  of  Mrs.  Hary  Hapes  Dodge. 
Bbe  does  more  than  edit  It;  she  "cooducte"  it.  Hera  has 
been  the  preeidlag  and  controlling  genius  from  the  very 
first  number.  Mrs.  Dodge  hod  already  made  a  reputation 
as  a  writer  and  an  editor  for  yoimg  people,  having  in 
the  palmy  days  of  tbe  Hearth  and  Home  been  aaociated 
with  Donald  O.  UitcheU  and  Harriet  Beecher  Btowe  upon 
its  editorial  staff,  and  having  also  for  some  years  con- 
dncted  its  nnrivaltad  children's  department.  She  had 
written  poems,  stories,  and  bright  sketches  for  yonng 
people,  and  had  shown  that  she  knew  and  understood  the 
American  boy  quite  as  well  as  his  sister.  She  was  given 
wide  latitude  by  the  original  publishers  of  St.  NicholoM; 
and  since  hers  wsa  the  responsibility  for  the  quality  of  the 
magazine,  hers  must  also  Justly  be  the  credit  of  a  succen 
that  has  place  In  the  first  rank  of  the  world's  editorial 
undertakings. 

While  St.  Nicholas  is  most  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
requirements  ot  young  people  under  eighteen,  It  is  a  favor- 
ite with  every  member  of  tbe  family  circle.  A  young- 
folks'  story  that  is  true  to  human  nature  and  experience, 
and  that  Is  oontrtbuted  by  an  author  at  ability,  appeals 
to  every  man  or  woman  who  keeps  a  young  and  tender 
heart.  And  only  good  reading,  from  the  pens  of  good 
writers,  illustraled  by  drawings  and  designs  from  the 
pencils  of  good  artists,  finds  admi^too  to  the  pages  of 
SI.  Nicholas.  The  program  as  announced  for  1892  is 
enough  to  show  that  an  attentive  and  conscientious  read- 
ing of  e>u;h  omnber  might  of  itself  enlighten  and  educate 
a  boy  or  girl.  A  good  Instance  of  the  sort  of  timely 
informational  articles— done  In  attractive  literary  form- 
that  St.  Nichola»  habitually  publishes,  is  Lucie  A.  Fergu- 
son's account  of  the  new  Pike's  Peak  railroad,  quotationa 
from  which  aregjven,  upon  the  page  ttiat  precedes  this,  la 
the  "  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 

THE  FORUM. 
3  of  the  three  most  noteworthy  contribu- 
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_  _  tionsto  the  .Forum  for  November,  "Dangers 
Peace  of  Europe,"  by  Professor  Edward  A.  Freeman.  "The 
Armed  Truce  of  the  Powers,"  by  Mr.WIlllara  B.Thayer, 
and  the"  Commercial  F'uture  of  the  Pacific  States,"  by  Mr. 
William  L.  Merry,  appear  among  the  leading  articles  of 
the  month. 


Mr.  Herbert  Welsh's  paper  on  "The  Degradation  of 
FennsylvBiiia  Polities"  Is  chiefly  an  airaigmnent  of  the 
political  methods  of  Senators  Cameron  and  (juay.  He 
maintains  that  questions  involving  the  public  character 
of  public  men  and  methods  of  admloistration  "  should 
take  precedence  of  all  questions  of  party  policy  In  which 
moral  principles  are  not  involved." 


Mr.  Josiah  Quincy  discusses  tbe  law  recently  passed  In 
Massachusetts  for  the  regulation  of  the  lobby.  This  law 
provides  for  the  entry  on  the  legislative  docket  of  the  namts 
of  all  persons  employed  as  counsel  or  agent  to  promote  cr 
defeat  any  measure  of  legislation,  and  tbe  names  of  the 
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persons  by  whom  they  are  «mpfloyed ;  and  further  requires 
that  every  person  whose  name  shall  appear  on  the  docket 
as  employing  counsel  or  agents  shall  make  statement  under 
oath  as  to  the  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  the 
employment  of  such  assistants.  Mr.  Quincy  regards  the 
result  of  the  working  of  the  law  during  the  last  session  of 
the  Massachusetts  Leg^ialature  as  on  the  whole  encourag- 
ing. The  number  of  different  persons  employed  was  much 
rsmaller  than  in  previous  sessioos.  '*  Perhaps  the  most 
noticeable  feature  in  the  operation  of  the  act,**  says  Mr. 
Quincy,  *'  was  the  extent  to  which  it  cut  down  the  employ- 
ment of  agents  by  the  l^o^  corporations  which  have 
hitherto  been  their  best  customers.  Most  of  the  important 
Tailroads  of  the  State  entered  no  agents  at  all,  leaving  their 
interests  to  be  looked  out  for  by  their  regular  counsel. 
The  street  railway  company  which  had  employed  some 
thirty-five  counsel  and  agents  the  year  before,  only  entered 
•one  agent  besides  their  regular  counsel,  although  they  had 
large  interests  at  stake  in  connection  with  legislation.  It 
was  clearly  shown,  not  only  that  the  large  corporations 
^were  keenly  sensitive  to  public  opinion,  but  that  they  were 
iglad  of  the  protection  which  the  law  afforded  them  against 
•demands  for  employment.** 

THE  DEATH  OF  FOLYOAMT  IN  UTAH. 

In  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Zane  of  the  Supreme 
•CJourt  of  Utah,  polygamy  in  that  Territory  has  disappeared 
never  to  return.  With  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1887  it 
received  its  death-blow.  There  are,  he  says,  probably  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Mormons  in  Utah.  They  are  a 
temperate,  industrious  people  as  a  class,  and,  since  the 
church  took  its  stand  under  the  laws  against  plural  mar- 
riages in  1890,  have  been  law-abiding. 

POOR  COUNTRY  ROADS  AND  DECLINE  IN  FARM  VALUES. 

Mr.  Isaac  B.  Potter  charges  the  decline  in  the  market 
value  of  farms  in  various  parts  of  the  country  to  poor 
country  roads.  Inasmuch  as  the  farmer  gets  no  more  for 
what  he  sells,  whether  his  farm  be  near  or  distant  from  the 
market,  any  saving  which  could  be  effected  in  the  cost  of 
transportation  through  the  improvement  of  roads  between 
his  farm  and  the  market  would  be  to  him,  Mr.  Potter 
;argues,  clear  profit. 

AMERICAN  SHIP-BUILDING. 

In  his  ^Daper  tm  '*  American  Ship-building  and  Commer- 
cial Supremacy,**  Mr.  Charles  Cramp  endeavors  to  show: 
**  That  under  existing  conditions  of  national  policy,  ship- 
building in  the  United  States  is  not  likely  to  be  developed 
much  beyond  its  present  status ;  that  the  current  patronage 
of  the  government  cannot  be  relied  on  beyond  certain 
limitations,  and  must  therefore  be  considered  a  temporary 
help  only;  that  the  demands  of  our  coastwise  trade  alone, 
while  perhaps  steady  and  permanent  as  far  as  they  go,  are 
insufficient  to  promote  ship-building  on  a  large  scale,  and 
that  the  true  and  main  reliance  of  a  flourishing  and  impor- 
tant industry  in  the  United  States  must  be  upon  a  regular 
and  liberal  demand  for  ships,  created  by  an  extensive  and 
growing  foreign  trade  in  American  bottoms.*' 


"Scenes  in  Russia,*'  in  Murray^ s  Magazine  for  Novem- 
ber, is  finished.  The  writer  wields  a  powerful  pen, 
Although  her  picture  is  somewhat  surcharged  with  gloom. 
The  second  part  contains  pictures  of  Siberian  life,  and 
the  story  closes  with  a  tragedy  of  retributive  justice,  the 
■evil  governor  being  burnt  to  defith  by  the  revolted  peas- 
ants. This  touch,  however,  deprives  the  sketch  of  the 
interest  which  arises  from  transcript  from  life.  No  Rus- 
sian governor  of  late  years  has  met  the  fate  which  Prince 
Alexis  Karascomoff  so  richly  deserved. 


THE   NORTH    AMERICAN   REVIEW. 

THE  names  of  Chief  Rabbi  Dr.  Herman  Adler  and 
ex-Prime  Minister  Crispi  appear  in  the  list  of  con- 
tributors to  the  North  American  Review  for  November. 
The  papers  of  these  distinguished  gentlemen,  as  well  as  the 
four  papers  on  municipal  government  by  the  Mayors  of 
Baltimore,  Buffalo,  St.  Louis,  and  ex-Mayor  Hart,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  "  The  Lack  of  Good  Servants,**  by  Mrs.  Sherwood, 
are  reviewed  elsewhere. 

FRENCH  NOVELS  NOT  TRUE  TO  LIFE. 

To  the  question :  "  Do  French  novels  picture  faithfully 
the  life  and  customs  of  France?**  Madame  Adam,  editor 
of  the  Nouvelle  Revue,  replies,  no;  for  the  reason  that 
"•  they  are  all  written  in  Paris,  edited  in  Paris,  read  in 
Paris,  criticised  and  classed  according  to  their  value  at 
Paris,  and  that  they  can  attain  success  only  in  Paris  itself.** 
Of  the  writers  of  the  school  of  M.Zola  she  says:  ^They 
make  their  characters  move  in  the  midst  of  scenes  which 
they  describe  with  an  amount  of  detail  that  conceals  the 
absence  of  truth  still  more.**  Her  characterization  of 
French  novelists  in  general  is  that  they  picture  the  abnor- 
mal phases  of  French  life  rather  than  the  normal. 

OUR  BUSINESS  PROSPECTS. 

Mr.  Charles  Stewart  Smith,  President  of  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  reports  upon  the  business  prospects 
of  the  country.  The  industrial  and  commercial  establish- 
ments of  the  country  have  recovered  from  the  late  depres- 
sion in  business  and  are  to-day  upon  a  sound  and  conser\'^a- 
tive  basis.  In  illustration  of  the  general  prosperous 
condition  of  our  industries,  he  shows  that  the  capital 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  textile  fabrics  has 
reach^  the  enormous  total  of  $900,000,000,  and  estimates 
that  the  capital  now  invested  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
aggregates  $450,000,000,  as  against  $281,000,000  in  1880.  It 
is  furthermore  stated  that  the  United  States  produced  in 
1890  856,223  net  tons  of  steel  rail  more  than  England  has 
produced  in  any  one  year. 

The  free  coinage  of  silver  would,  Mr.  Smith  predicts, 
bring  disaster  to  the  business  interests  of  the  country.  The 
monthly  purchase  of  4,500,000  ounces  of  silver  bullion,  with 
its  attendant  issue  of  treasury  notes,  will,  in  his  opinion, 
cause  the  withdrawal  of  gold  as  a  circulating  medium. 

WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  woman-suffrage  principle  has  taken  firmer  hold  in 
conservative  England  than  in  the  United  States,  it  would 
appear  from  Mr. Justin  McCarthy's  account.  "We  have 
none  of  us,**  he  says,  "any  longer  any  feeling  of  curiosity, 
any  idea  of  eccentricity,  when  we  hear  a  woman  called 
upon  to  deliver  a  speech  at  a  public  meeting.  On  both 
sides  of  the  political  field,  women  exert  themselves  in  a 
manner  which  might  make  Aristophanes  turn  in  his  grave. 
On  many  platforms  now  women  are  speakers  as  regularly 
as  men.  Women  of  high  social  position,  women  of  aristo- 
cratic rank,  are  ready  to  address  a  public  meeting.'* 
One  of  the  most  infiuential  political  organizations  among 
the  women  of  England  is  the  Primrose  League,  a  league 
of  Tory  ladies,  "got  up  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  energy 
and  eloquence  which  were  to  be  observed  in  the  organiza- 
tions of  the  Tory  men.  '*  The  ladies  of  this  league  not  only 
make  speeches,  but  canvass  electors,  manage  the  work  of 
the  polling  days,  and  take  voters  to  the  polls  in  their 
carriages.  On  the  Liberal  side  as  well,  women  of  birth 
and  rank  stump  the  country  for  votes.  All  this  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy is  pleased  to  call  "a  movement  for  good.** 

HOW  WE  CAN  HELP  RUSSIA. 

As  near  as  can  be  gathered  from  Stepniak*s  rambling 
remarks,  his  suggestion  as  to  "  What  Americans  Can  Do 
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for  Russia"  is  that  we  continue  to  do  practically  what 
we  have  been  doing  for  that  Czar-ridden  nation,  namely, 
keep  the  world  informed,  through  our  press,  of  Russian 
\  oppression.  The  Russian  authorities  have,  he  assures  us, 
more  concern  than  is  generally  supposed  for  what  the  peo- 
ple of  other  countries  are  saying  about  them. 

PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  DEBTS. 

In  his  article,  "Public  and  Private  Debts,"  Mr.  Rob- 
ert P.  Porter,  Superintendent  of  the  eleventh  census, 
gives  some  recently  compiled  statistics  which  show  that 
during  the  ten  years  1880-1890  the  per  capita  debt  of  the 
United  States  has  decreased  from  $88.83  to  $14.24,  that  of 
states  and  territories  from  $5.93«to$3.66,  that  of  counties 
from  $2.47  to  $2.27,  and  that  of  municipalities  from  $13.64 
to  $11.48. 

He  furnishes  also  a  table  showing  the  mortgage  indebted- 
ness of  the  five  states  from  which  complete  returns  have 
been  received.  The  per  capita  mortgage  indebtedness  of 
Alabama  is  given  as  $26,  that  of  Iowa  as  $104,  that  of 
Kansas  as  $165,  that  of  Tennessee  as  $28,  and  that  of  Illi- 
nois as  $100.  The  chief  motive  in  the  creation  of  mortgage 
indebtedness  in  these  states  has  been,  Mr.  Potter  believes, 
the  construction  of  better  fences,  better  bams,  better 
homes,  and  the  purchase  of  more  land. 

THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

THE  Edinburgh  Review  this  quarter  is  very  solid  and 
weighty .    Elsewhere  are  noticed  the  political  article 
and  the  review  of  Archbishop  Tait. 

SIB  ROBERT  PEEL. 

The  first  place  is  given  to  a  long  article  on  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  being  a  review  of  his  private  correspondence  from 
1788  to  1827,  which,  he  says,  "has  been  edited  by  Mr. 
Parker  with  great  care  and  accuracy,  and  with  undevl- 
ating  good  sense  and  good  taste;  and  it  throws  much 
curious  light  upon  a  comer  of  history  which  has  been  but 
little  explored." 

The  reviewer's  estimate  of  Peel  is  thus  given:  "He 
was  not  a  great  statesman,  but  he  was  a  supremely 
great  administrator,  a  supremely  great  master  of  parlia- 
mentary management  and  of  parliamentary  legislation. 
He  had  little  prescience ;  he  often  grossly  misread  the  signs 
of  the  times,  or  only  recognized  them  when  it  was  too 
late;  but  when  he  was  once  convinced,  he  acted  on  his 
conviction  with  frankness  and  courage,  and  when  a  thing 
had  to  be  done,  no  one  could  do  it  like  him." 

THE  AFFAIRS  OF  CHINA. 

There  is  an  article,  written  evidently  by  some  one  who 
is  master  of  his  subject,  discussing  the  present  troubles  in 
China  from  the  point  of  view  of  statesmen  who  think  that 
the  imperial  government  will  be  able  to  hold  its  own, 
and  should  certainly  be  helped  to  do  so.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  we  should  be  able  to  deal  better  with  tho 
present  government  than  with  any  which  might  spring 
from  the  lawless  bcmds  of  Hunan.  The  Manchu  dynasty 
is  safe  at  present  against  any  Chinese  revolt,  but  if  it 
were  humbled  in  the  field  by  another  foreign  war,  there 
is  no  knowing  what  might  happen.  As  long  as  the 
Manchus  reign,  Pekin  will  be  the  capital  of  the  empire ; 
but  the  government  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chinese.  At  the  annual  examination  of  the 
provincial  graduates  at  Pekin  in  1890,  out  of  the  328  suc- 
cessful candidates  308  were  pure  Chinese.  The  writer 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  and  also 
gives  some  information  which  we  have  not  seen  before, 
as  to  Chang  Che  Timg,  the  ambitious  mandarin,  whose 
ambition,  however,  seems  to  have  overreached  itself. 


THE   WELSH    REVIEW. 

WE  have  to  welcome  this  month  the  first  number  of 
the  Welsh  Review^  a  sixpenny  monthly  edited 
and  founded  by  Ernest  Bowen- Rowlands.  His  object  in 
starting  the  review  is  to  establish  a  magazine  which  shall 
truly  reflect  the  life  of  the  Welsh  people,  and  be,  at  the 
same  time,  common  meeting-ground  for  those  who  desire 
to  know  something  more  of  the  country  beyond  the  hills. 

The  editorial  manifesto  is  full  of  Welsh  fire,  as  the  fol- 
lowing extract  shows :  ^  Its  purpose  is  to  make  known  the 
case  of  Wales,  to  afford  an  outlet  to  Welsh  genius,  and 
to  act  as  a  mediiun  of  conmiunibation  between  Wales  and 
other  countries,  and  a  means  of  bringing  into  closer  asso- 
ciation the  minds  of  Welshmen  living  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

"Our  country!  the  land  which  produced  Aneurin  and 
Taliesin,  Llwyarch  Hen  and  Dafydd  ap  Gwilym,  whose 
children  are  instinct  with  the  light  of  poetic  thought  and 
the  fire  of  untutored  oratory,  whose  halo  is  romance  and 
whose  soul  is  music. 

**  Now  in  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe  the  sons  of 
Wales  are  to  be  found  treading  the  road  to  success.  In 
every  important  town  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  to  be 
found  prominent  citizens  who  boast  the  heritage  of  a 
Welsh  descent.  Into  the  Antipodes,  the  Americas,  and 
the  Continent  have  been  carried  the  characteristics  of  the 
Brythonic  race;  and  with  social  eminence  the  desire  and 
the  capacity  to  develop  literary  and  artistic  tastes  have 
arisen,  and  find  expression  in  the  daily  lifd  of  the 
I)eople." 

The  first  number  is  varied  and  interesting.  It  is 
entirely  free  from  all  reproach  of  partisanship.  Its  auto- 
graphs are  numerous  and  comprehensive.  It  contains  a 
prefatory  poem  by  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  and  begins  a  serial 
which  bears  the  curious  title  of  Owain  Seithenyn.  Some 
of  the  articles  are  rather  short,  but  this  is  a  defect  upon 
virtue^s  side.  Mr.  Thomas  EUis,  M.P.,  declares  that  in 
time  the  school  fee  will  be  as  illegal  and  imnaturaJ  as  a 
toll  for  crossing  London  Bridge.  He  mentions  incident- 
ally that  the  British  Educational  Act  places  a  surplus  of 
$100,000  a  year  for  disposal  to  Wales  for  the  improve- 
ment of  elementary  schools.  It  is  badly  needed.  Lord 
Carmarthen's  paper,  although  it  contains  little  that  is 
new,  says  a  good  deal  that  is  true.  The  illustrated 
sketch,  "The  Views  of  the  Member  for  Treorky,"  is  an 
amusing  and  humorous  sketch  of  the  incapacity  of  the 
Welsh  members  to  follow  a  leader.  Mr.  Inderwick 
declares  that  the  married  woman  is  the  spoiled  child  of 
British  legislation,  because  her  power  to  tie  up  money  for 
her  separate  use,  without  power  of  anticipation,  enables 
her  to  defraud  honest  creditors,  and  to  laugh  at  the 
orders  of  the  Queen's  judges,  and  hinder  the  administra- 
tion of  impartial  justice.  Mr.  Stephen  Coleridge  writes 
eloquently  upon  the  influence  of  love  of  all  descriptions 
upon  poetry.  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde,  M.P.,  publishes  a 
curiously  interesting  plea  for  the  independence  of  Samoa. 
He  says  frankly  that  he  does  not  care  a  straw  for  the 
British  Empire,  but  he  is  filled  with  sympathy  for  the 
Samoans,  who  are  struggling  against  what  threatens  to  be 
their  extermination  by  the  Germans.  At  this  moment  a 
third  of  the  Pacific  Islands  are  directly  or  indirectly 
under  German  rule.  Samoa  would  go  into  the  German 
pocket  to-morrow  but  for  the  opposition  of  Australia. 

Lord  Wolseley  devotes  the  first  paper  in  the  United  Ser- 
vice Magazine  for  November  to  a  very  vigorou.**  and 
caustic  criticism  of  the  English  translation  of  Count 
Moltke's  work  on  the  Franco-German  War.  The  criti- 
cism of  the  book  itself  is  reserved  for  another  number. 
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THE   NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 

THERE  are  no  articles  of  any  special  interest  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  this  month ,  with  the  exception 
of  Dr. Robinson's  "Darwinism  in  the  Nursery,"  although 
there  are  several  papers  that  are  interesting  reading  and 
contain  out-of-the-way  information. 

SPURIOUS  WORKS  OF  ART. 

Sir  Charles  Robinson  has  the  first  place  with  a  gossipy 
and  descriptive  article  on  the  fraudulent  manufacture  of 
artistic  objects.  The  cycle  of  modem  art-frauds,  he  says, 
began  with  the  fifteenth  century,  but  the  entire  volume 
and  aggregate  of  former  times  is  but  as  a  feeble  rill  to 
the  ocean  of  the  present.  An  encyclopaedia  in  thick  vol- 
mnes  would  alone  suffice  to  do  it  justice.  Sir  Charles 
mentions  several  famous  frauds,  one  of  which  he  helped 
to  detect  by  the  simple  expedient  of  pricking  it  with  a 
pin.  An  old  painting  is  almost  as  hard  as  china.  The 
most  famous  manufacturer  of  fraudulent  Sevres  was  a 
Quaker  who  lived  in  the  Midlands.  At  present  the  favor- 
ite fraud  is  in  the  furniture  line. 

MORB  ABOUT  FEPTS. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley  gives  us  some  fresh  extracts  from 
"Pepys'  Diary"  that  have  hitherto  been  unpublished,  and 
from  them  we  learn  many  particulars  as  to  the  relations 
between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pepys;  and  all  those  who  have  a 
liking  for  the  old  diarist  will  regret  to  read  the  following 
account  of  the  way  in  which  he  gave  his  wife  a  black 
eye :  **  GJoing  to  bed  betimes  last  night  we  waked  betimes, 
and  from  our  people  being  forced  to  take  the  key  to  go 
out  to  light  a  candle  I  was  very  angry,  and  began  to  find 
fault  with  my  wife  for  not  commanding  her  servants  as 
she  ought.  Thereupon  she  giving  me  some  cross  answer, 
I  did  strike  her  over  her  left  eye  such  a  blow  as  the  poor 
wretch  did  cry  out,  and  was  in  great  pain ;  but  yet  her 
spirit  was  such  as  to  endeavour  to  bite  and  scratch  me. 
But  I  crying  with  her  made  her  leave  crying  and  search 
for  butter  and  parsley,  and  friends  presently  one  with 
another;  and  I  up,  vexed  at  my  heart  to  think  what  I 
had  done,  for  she  was  forced  to  lay  a  poultice  or  some- 
thing to  her  eye  all  day,  and  is  black,  and  the  people  of 
the  house  observed  it." 

THE  MEDIEVAL  HBLL. 

Mr.  James  Mew  has  an  article  which  he  calls  "  The 
Christian  Hell,"  the  nature  of  which  may  be  inferred 
from  his  statement  that  eternal  damnation  for  the  Chris- 
tians is  a  cardinal  tenet  of  orthodoxy.  The  article  is 
curious  and  the  reverse  of  edifying,  except  so  far  as  it 
tends  to  excite  in  the  human  ndnd  distrust  of  the  positive 
assertions  of  ecclesiastical  theories  of  all  kinds.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  curious  information  in  the  article,  as,  for 
instance,  that  Jean  Hardouin  maintained  that  the  rota- 
tion of  the  earth  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  damned  to 
escape  from  their  central  fire.  Climbing  up  the  walls  of 
hell,  they  caused  the  earth  to  revolve  as  a  squirrel  its 
cag»*,  or  a  dog  the  spit. 

A  German  square  mile,  it  has  been  calculated  by  an 
ecclesiastic,  would  contain  a  hundred  thousand  millions 
of  damned.  Another  authority  states  that  the  devils 
number  exactly  44,435,556.  Oliver  Cromwell's  chaplain, 
Jeremy  White,  wrote  a  book  in  favor  of  "  The  Restora- 
tion of  All  Things,"  and  Origen  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
Jerome,  and  Ambrose  have  also  maintained  the  final  res- 
toration of  the  devil  himself. 

THE  "mimes"  OF  HERODAS. 

Mr.  Charles  Whibley  describes  the  recently  discovered 
Greek  **  Mimes" — short  dialogues,  which  shed  a  fiood  of 


light  on  Greek  society  two  thousand  years  ago.  Mr. 
Whibley  says:  "To  have  brought  Herodas  once  more  to 
light  is  an  achievement  of  which  the  British  Museum  may 
well  be  proud.  The  Mimes  are  not  statues  of  the  fifth 
century,  but  rather  exquisite  terra-cotta,  quaintly  and 
daintily  fashioned,  such  as  prudery  conunonly  withdraws 
from  public  exhibition,  and  softened  by  that  touch  of 
nature  which  makes  fiction  real,  and  renders  the  old  new 
again.  And  it  gives  us  good  hope  of  the  future.  If  Her- 
odas be  found,  why  not  Sophron,  or  Meander,  or  the 
priceless  Sappho  herself?  An  unjust  fate  still  hides  the 
works  of  these  artists  from  our  gaze.  But  we  have  Her- 
odas,  and  let  us  make  the  best  of  him.  At  any  rate,  he 
is  worth  a  hundred  Aristotles." 

DO  ANIMALS  REASON  ? 

Mr.  James  Sully  devotes  several  pages  to  an  examina- 
tion of  Dr.  Romanes'  theory  of  the  evolution  of  reason. 
The  article  is  somewhat  brief.  His  conclusion  is  as  fol- 
lows: "It  may,  however,  be  contended  that  the  evidence 
on  the  whole  supports  the  view  that  the  generalizing  proc- 
ess is  up  to  a  certain  and  not  very  high  point  independ- 
ent of  language.  That  is  to  say,  an  animal  unassisted 
by  any  system  of  general  signs  may  make  a  start  along 
the  path  of  comparing  its  observations,  resolving  them 
into  their  constituents,  and  separating  out  some  of  these 
as  conunon  qualities.  Whether  in  these  nascent  opera- 
tions of  thought  there  is  some  substitute  for  our  mechan- 
ism of  signs  we  do  not  know  and  perhaps  never  shall 
know.  However  this  be,  they  remain  nascent  processes, 
never  rising  above  a  certain  level.  The  addition  of  some 
kind  of  sign  which  can  be  used  as  a  mark  of  common 
features  or  qualities  seems  to  be  indispensable  to  any  high 
degree  of  generalization,  and  to  any  elaborate  process  of 
reasoning.  It  is  the  want  of  such  signs,  and  not  the  lack 
of  the  *power  of  abstraction,'  that  keeps  certain  animals, 
for  example  the  dog,  from  being  rational  animals  in  as 
complete  a  sense  as  a  large  number  of  our  own  species." 

LIFE  IN  A  JESUIT  COLLEGE. 

Mr.  Dziewicki  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  his 
experiences  in  a  Jesuit  college.  The  article  is  one  which 
should  be  read  as  a  whole,  but  there  are  one  or  two 
things  in  it  worth  quoting :  "  Among  Jesuits  it  is  a  rule 
that,  as  Francis  Xavier  said,  *What  their  own  hands  can 
perform,  that  they  will  allow  no  servant  to  do  for  them. ' 
I  myself  have  seen  rectors  and  provincials  not  only  doing 
this  very  menial  work,  but  blacking  their  own  shoes  and 
sweeping  their  own  rooms." 

A  curious  fact  which  few  would  have  suspected  is  the 
tendency  of  the  novices  to  indulge  in  hysterical  giggling. 
"  Novices,  having  their  nerves  highly  wrought  from  mom- , 
ing  to  night,  are  more  prone  than  any  other  class  of 
human  beings  to  laughter  and  merriment.  They  are 
young;  they  are  continually  striving  to  be  supematurally 
grave ;  they  have  no  reason  (in  their  opinion  at  least)  to 
be  uneasy  or  sorrowful;  so  the  slightest  cause,  even  in 
remembrance  of  something  droll  heard  a  long  time  ago, 
is  enough  to  give  them  an  attack.  TheQce  the  humor- 
ously philosophical  definition,  Novitius,  animal  ridens  et 
risibile.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  novitiate.  Sometimes  at  visits  to  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment, sometimes  at  grace  after  dinner,  sometimes  at  Mass 
or  during  the  meditation,  a  novice  is  suddenly  seized  with 
an  uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter  which,  on  account  of  its 
contagious  nature,  speedily  sets  a  good  part  of  the  com- 
mtmity  in  a  chuckling,  giggling,  convulsive  state;  for 
they  generally  do  their  best  to  keep  their  laughter 
down." 
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THE  REyiElV  OF  REVIEWS. 


THE  PSYCHICAL  SOCIKTT'S  GHOSTS. 

Mr.  Taylor  Innes  pursues  his  examination  of  the  evi- 
dence brought  forward  by  the  Psychical  Research  Society 
in  support  of  the  reality  of  phantasms  of  the  living.  He 
lays  great  stress  upon  the  absence  of  documentary  evi- 
dence, and  insists  that  it  is  impossible  ever  to  produce  a 
document  upon  which  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  an 
apparition  appeared.  Naturally  enough,  Mr.  Taylor  Innes 
uses  Mr.  Podmore,  the  secretary  of  the  Society,  in  order 
to  support  his  belief  that  the  Society  has  proved  nothing, 
but  the  one  solid  gain  of  Mr.  Taylor  Innes*  criticisms  is 
that  they  will  probably  cause  people  to  read  "  Phantasms 
of  the  Living."  If  they  do,  there  is  but  little  doubt  but 
that  they  will  not  arrive  at  Mr.  Taylor  Innes'  conclu- 
sions. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mrs.  Ross  quilts  together  numerous  extracts  illustrating 
an  episode  in  Byron's  life  at  Pisa.  Lord  Stanley  of 
Alderley  writes  a  few  pages  upon  "  The  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  Church" — a  somewhat  dull  article.  Mr.  E. 
DeliUe  gives  us  a  summary  of  M.  Jules  Huret's  **£nqu6te 
sur  TEvolution  litt^raire,"  and  Mr.  Edward  Dicey  replies 
to  those  critics  who  found  fault  with  him  for  advocating 
too  cynically  the  adoption  of  equal  electoral  districts, 
eight  hours,  the  reorganization  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  return  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill. 


THE    CONTEMPORARY    REVIEW. 

THE  Contemporary  Review  is  a  fair  average  number. 
We  notice  elsewhere  Mr.  McCarthy's  paper  on  Mr. 
Pamell,  Sir  Stephen  de  Vere's  protest  against  the  Irish 
Local  Government  Bill,  and  Dr.Tuckey's  paper  on  Hyp- 
notism. 

AN  OVER-CREDULOUS  ENGLISHMAN'S  OPINION  OF  US. 

The  most  startling  paper  in  the  Contemporary  is  Mr. 
Edward  Wakefield's  impeachment  of  the  murderous  char- 
acter of  the  native  American.  He  calls  his  paper  **The 
Brand  of  Cain  in  the  Great  Republic,"  and  it  is  very  grim 
reading  indeed.  The  nimiber  of  crimes  of  violence  in  the 
United  States  is  shown  to  have  more  than  doubled  in 
proportion  to  the  population  since  1850.  He  denies  abso- 
lutely that  these  outrages  and  homicides  are  to  be  attrib- 
uted chiefly  to  the  foreign  immigrants.  He  says  that  Mr. 
Lowell  was  quite  right  when  he  said  that  "the  whole 
great  nation  love  the  smell  of  blood."  The  Americans 
hold,  he  declares,  that  any  man  may  rightly  shoot  another 
from  whom  he  thinks  himself  in  danger  of  a  blow  or  any 
injury,  or  with  whom  he  has  even  had  high  words.  In 
proof  of  the  readiness  of  the  Americans  to  shoot,  Mr.  Wake- 
field tells  the  following  story :  "  1  had  been  travelling  in  a 
railway  carriage  in  the  South,  in  company  with  two  very 
pleasant  men  who  chanced  to  be  seated  opposite  to  me  at 
the  end  of  the  crowded  car,  and  had  got  out  to  *buy  a 
luDch,'  as  they  say,  at  a  station,  my  two  fellow-passen- 
gers having  promised  to  keep  my  seat  for  me.  When  I 
returned  to  the  car  I  found  a  tall,  gaunt  man,  in  a  broad 
slouch  hat,  apparently  about  to  take  my  seat,  but  yet  not 
actually  taking  it.  A  glance  at  my  acquaintances  oppo- 
site showed  me  why  he  hesitated.  Each  of  them  was  hold- 
ing a  cup  of  coflfee  to  his  mouth  with  his  left  hand,  while 
his  right  grasped  a  revolver  covering  the  intruder.  Time 
being  short,  they  were  drinking  their  coffee  while  they 
*kept  the  Britisher's  seat.'  The  tall  stranger  politely 
retired  on  my  appearing,  the  others  put  their  revolvers  in 
their  hip-pockets  without  any  remark,  and  we  resumed 
our  journey." 

Mr.  Wakefield  also  condemns  in  strong  terms  the  prac- 


tice of  lynch  law.  The  causes  of  American  murderoos- 
ness  are,  he  thinks,  threefold:  first,  slavery;  seccmdly,  the 
war;  and,  thirdly,  the  futility  of  the  law  under  the  fed- 
eral system  of  government. 

THE  SPIRITUAL  BEVIVAL  IN  FRANCS. 

Mademoiselle  Blaze  de  Bury  waxes  eloquent  and  dithy- 
rambic  over  the  movement  for  the  spiritualizaticm  of 
thought  in  France,  which  has  Professor  Levisse  and  his 
International  Association  of  student  youths  as  an  out- 
ward and  visible  sign,  but  it  is  impoasible  to  summarize 
the  article  here. 

The  following  passage  gives  some  idea  of  this  good 
lady's  faith  in  the  importance  of  her  subject:  ^'The  move- 
mrait  is  one  of  the  most  important  the  modem  world  has 
yet  witnessed ;  and  it  is  one  in  which  the  youth  of  the 
world  is  more  or  less  beginning  to  take  an  active  part. 
Meanwhile,  France  has  taken  the  initiative.  She  has 
found  the  men  and  the  motive  force.  The  men  are  bom 
of  the  war  of  1870.  The  motive  impulse  sprang  from  the 
^suggestions'  of  1889.  The  movemrait  itself  is  now  a  sub- 
stantial reality.  Its  inaugurators  are  the  teachers  I  have 
named;  its  aim  is  a  return  to  pure  idealism." 

THE  RENAISSANCE  OF  THE  STAGE. 

Mr.  Christie  Murray  writes  a  very  interesting  article  on 
this  subject,  in  which  he  cries  aloud  for  the  coming  man 
who  is  to  earn  immortal  glory  by  making  the  first  move- 
ment toward  the  Renaissance  of  the  stage.  We  are  on 
the  eve  of  a  new  epoch,  says  Mr.  Christie  Murray.  Novel- 
writing  is  hopelessly  deg^raded  and  vulgarized  beyond 
comparison  or  expression.  The  great  imaginative  force 
which  must  purify  and  freshen  our  life  will  transfer  itself 
to  the  theatre.  The  coming  dramatist  will  have  his  play 
performed  all  round  the  world  to  half  a  million  people 
each  night.  Mr.  Murray  passes  in  review  the  leading 
dramatists  of  the  day,  and  says  that  the  one  man  in  the 
whole  crowd  who  is  really  and  conscientiously  striving  to 
do  his  duty  is  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones.  Mr.  Robert 
Buchanan,  Mr.  George  R.  Simms,  and  Mr.  Pinero  are  the 
three  others  from  whom  Mr.  Christie  Murray  expects 
great  things. 

THE   GRIEVANCES    OF  SCHOOL-TEACHERS.. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Organ  sets  forth  simply,  but  forcibly,  the 
grievances  of  school-teachers,  who  dare  not  call  their 
souls  their  own,  and  who  are  the  bond-slaves  of  the  cleri- 
cal and  denominational  managers,  and  who  may  be  ruined 
if  they  refuse  to  teach  in  the  Sunday-school  or  to  train 
the  choir.  At  present,  in  an  immense  number  of  places, 
the  school-master  would  lose  his  situation  unless  he  is  the 
obedient  servant  of  the  clergyman. 

Mr.  Organ  explains  a  scheme  by  which  he  thinks  the 
independence  of  the  teachers  could  be  secured. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Freeman  replies  to  Mr.Welldon's  recent  article 
upon  the  teaching  of  Greek  in  the  Universities,  accusing 
the  public  schools  of  failing  to  teach  the  elementary  law 
of  the  relation  of  one  language  to  the  other.  Professor 
Bonney  discusses  the  question  as  to  whether  geographical 
changes  were  sufilcient  to  bring  about  the  glacial  epoch, 
inclining  to  the  belief  that  they  were  not  in  themselves 
adequate  to  produce  so  great  a  change.  Mr.W. W.Pey- 
ton has  a  curiously  mystical,  idealistical  article  on  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  which  he  prefers  to  call  the  **  Memorabilia 
of  Christ." 

*"  These  three  notes  of  idealism,  mysticism,  and  symbol- 
ism give  to  this  composition  the  character  of  a  work  of 
art.    The  history  that  is  in  it  is  worked  up  with  these 
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«lemeiit8  to  produce  a  half -epic,  half -dramatic  literature, 
a  literary  phenqmenon  indeed.  And  only  in  this  way 
was  a  proper  biography  of  Jesus  possible.  Mattiiew, 
!Mark,  and  Luke  are  artisans  of  His  biography ;  John  is 
the  artist.  They  are  well  called  Synoptics ;  giving  us  a 
sort  of  school  synopsis  or  college  syllabus;  materials  for 
An  artist.^ 


THE   FORTNIGHTLY    REVIEW. 

THE  first  place  in  the  Fortnightly  is  devoted  to  a 
long  account  of  the  French  Army  manoeuvres  by 
Bir  Charles  Dilke.  The  other  articles  in  the  Review 
make  up  a  strong  number,  and  the  following  are  specially 
noticed:  "The  Famine  in  Russia,'*  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell's 
**Lrish  Local  Government,"  Mrs.  Fawcett  upon  "The 
Emancipation  of  Women,"  and  Mr.  Francis  Adams  on 
Hr.  Rudyard  Kipling. 

▲  MODERN  MARK  ANTONY. 

Colonel  Malleson  writes  of  G^eneral  Boulanger  as  the 
modem  Mark  Antony :  **  The  time  came  to  each  when  he 
was  absolutely  dominated  by  a  woman.  In  each  case  the 
domination  was  so  complete  that  the  moral  nature  of  the 
man  was  weakened.  Under  the  pernicious  infiuence  of 
imlawf ul  love  the  hero  of  Fharsalia  and  Philippi  became 
the  fugitive  of  Aotium,  the  suicide  of  Alexandria.  Under 
the  same  influence  the  brilliant  soldier  of  1871  and  the 
successful  organizer  of  1886-88  behaved,  in  the  hour  of 
decisive  action,  like  a  nerveless  poltroon.  When  he  real- 
ized the  void  created  by  the  death  of  his  mistress  he,  too, 
died  by  his  own  hand.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  true  expla- 
nation of  Boulanger's  conduct  in  January,  1889,  and  sub- 
sequently. It  was  simply  a  new  reading  of  the  old  play, 
*AU  for  Love,  or  the  World  WeU  Lost.' 

**  Substitute  the  name  of  Madame  de  Bonnemain  for 
that  of  Cleopatra,  and  we  have  the  real  reason  for  the 
shrinking  of  Boulanger.  It  was  Madame  de  Bonnemain 
to  whom  he  had  given  his  soul,  his  honor,  his  entire  self. 
It  might  be  said  of  her  and  of  him,  in  the  very  words 
applied  to  Mark  Antony,  *The  man  who  had  only  bent  to 
the  caprices  of  his  wife  became  the  submissive  slave  of 
Madame  de  Bonnemain. '  8he  it  was  whom  he  visited  in 
Paris  when  he  came  in  disguise  from  Clermont-Ferrand. 
8he  it  was  who  supplied  him  with  money,  who  encour- 
aged him  to  intrigue,  but  who  held  him  back  when 
apparently  prompt  action  would  have  raised  him  to  the 
highest  place  in  the  country.  She  it  was  who,  when  the 
astute  Constans  caused  information  to  reach  him  that  he 
would  be  arrested,  provided  for  him  the  disguise  in  which 
he  fled  to  Brussels.  She  had  taken  the  upper  hand,  the 
mastership.  In  the  presence  of  the  certainty  of  success 
following  action,  he  could  not  act,  for  she  forbade  him." 

THE  FREE  STAGE  AND  THE   NEW  DRAHA. 

Mr.  William  Archer  writes  intelligently  and  sympathet- 
ically, as  always,  on  the  long-deferred  hope  of  a  revival 
of  the  stage.  His  text,  of  course,  is  Mr.  J.  T.  Grein's 
attempt  to  establish  the  independent  theatre  in  London. 
Mr.  Archer  says :  "  This,  then,  is  our  position  at  the  pres- 
ent moment:  Ibsen  has  proved  that  the  living,  actable, 
acted  modem  drama  is  capable  of  appealing  to  the  artistic 
intelligence  as  powerfully  as  the  novel,  or  any  other  art- 
form  ;  and  Mr.  Grein,  inspired  by  Antoine,  has  provided 
a  mechanism  for  freeing  theatrical  art  from  the  trammels 
of  commercialism.  It  will  be  our  own  fault  if  we  suflfer 
the  movement  thus  happily  inaugurated  to  languish  and 
die  away.  But  of  this  there  is  little  fear.  It  is  much 
more  probable  that  the  independent  theatre  will  strike 
root,  flourishi  and  s^id  forth  offshoots  in  many  quarters, 


influencing  the  life  of  the  English  drama  to  issues  unfore- 
seen." 

Theatrical  journalists,  Mr.  Archer  declares,  are  haters 
of  literature  and  slaves  to  prejudice  and  routine.  Pend- 
ing the  advent  as  dramatic  critics  of  men  like  Mr.  John 
Morley  and  Mr.  Pater,  Mr.  Archer  thinks  "•  we  cannot  over- 
estimate the  value  of  the  work  which  Mr.  Grein  and  lus 
coadjutors  are  doing,  in  stimulating  thought  about  the 
drama  and  widening  our  receptivity,  to  say  nothing  of 
providing  a  non-commercial  stage,  on  which,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  time,  the  new  drama  may  make  its  first  essays. '' 

THE  POSITION  OF  WOMEN  IN  FRANCE. 

Miss  Betham  Edwards  has  a  short  paper  on  Mr.  Hamer- 
ton's  **  French  and  English."  She  says  that  marriage  is 
growing  more  and  more  unpopular  in  France.  The  hus- 
band is  nobody  in  the  household  compared  with  his  child. 
Miss  Edwards  says  you  will  even  hear  women  belong^g 
to  good  society,  themselves  devout  Catholics,  models  of 
correct  behavior,  jest  concerning  the  intrigues  of  their 
beardless  sons.  Mothers  will  welcome  confidences  from 
mere  lads  which  to  other  ears  sound  simply  appalling. 

She  gives  some  curious  revelations  of  the  way  in  which 
a  whole  household  is  run  in  deference  to  the  whims  and 
caprices  of  a  child  of  eight  or  nine  years  of  age.  The 
result  of  this  excessive  petting  of  children  leads,  she 
thinks,  directly  to  suicide.  In  Paris  one  death  in  every 
twenty  of  adult  males  is  self-sought.  The  position  of 
working- women  in  France  is  by  no  means  ideal :  "  You 
will  find  educated  women  in  Paris  working  as  book-keepers 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  a  day,  Sundays  as  well  as 
week-days,  their  only  holiday  being  half  a  day  once  a 
month.  I  have  known  a  chambermaid  in  a  hotel  who 
during  three  years  had  never  had  a  whole  day  to  herself. 
Domestic  service  is  too  frequently  a  condition  which  no 
Tilly  Slowboy  in  England  would  accept." 

SLAVERY  IN  MADAGASCAR. 

A  writer,  signing  himself  "  Vazaha,"  give9  a  rather  som- 
bre euMX>unt  of  the  extent  to  which  slavery  and  enforced 
labor  prevail  in  Madagascar.  The  system  of  enforced 
labor  is  very  curious,  and  works  out  somewhat  oddly. 
Whenever  any  Malagasy  shows  any  skill  in  any  craft  or 
trade  he  is  "  honored"  by  being  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, without  pay  and  without  food,  and  the  ^  honor''  is 
held  to  be  sufiicient  remuneration.  Hence,  if  you  buy 
any  work  of  art,  a  craftsman  will  beg  you  never  to  say 
from  whom  you  purchased  it  for  fear  of  the  "honor" 
which  would  be  in  store  for  him.  The  Queen  does  not 
know  the  abuses  which  prevail,  for,  by  the  law  of  the 
land,  she  is  not  allowed  to  converse  witii  any  one  except 
through  the  Prime  Minister.  The  only  hope  of  any 
change  for  the  better  is  through  the  Hovas  themselves. 
The  French  are  forbidden  by  treaty  to  interfere,  and  if 
they  did  they  would  only  make  matters  worse. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  writes  four  pages  in  praise  of  the 
Roumanian  Folk  Songs  which  have  been  translated  by 
"Carmen  Sylva;**  Professor  Dowden  reviews  M.  Huret's 
book,  "Enqudte  sur  PEvolution  litt^raire;"  and  Mr.  Mai- 
lock  gives  us  a  further  instalment  of  his  novel. 

Two  industrial  monthlies  have  recently  appeared  in  the 
field  of  periodical  literature,  the  Engineering  Magazine 
and  Cassier^a  Magazine.  In  points  of  general  appear- 
ance and  attractiveness  they  compare  favorably  with  the 
best  class  of  exclusively  literary  periodicals.  Reference 
to  their  tables  of  contents,  listed  m  another  department 
of  The  Review  of  Reviews,  will  show  the  wide  scope 
of  the  subject  matter  treated. 
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NATIONAL   REVIEW. 

THE  first  paper  in  the  National  Review  is  devoted  to 
the  new  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

MB.  BAI.FOUB. 

The  writer  is  delighted  with  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Balfour  to  the  leadership.  He  says:  ''He  has,  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  revived  the  popular  admiration  for 
pluck.  He  has  done  this  to  such  an  extent  that  mere 
oratory,  the  solemn  traffic  in  rolling  periods  with  a 
'moral  tone,'  is  out  of  vogue.  With  his  clean  record, 
and  that  calm.  Invincible,  systematic  resolution  which 
characterizes  his  speeches  as  well  as  his  administrative 
work,  Mr.  Balfour  is  a  statesman  as  fascinating  to  the 
masses  as  he  is  attractive  and  congenial  to  men  of  educa- 
tion and  culture.** 

▲  8TYBIAN  NOVELIST. 

Miss  Helen  Zimmem  tells  ns  about  Rosegger  and  his 
twenty  volumes  of  stories.  Here  is  a  passage  from  one 
of  those  Rosegger  sketches  of  a  Btjrrian  philosophic  peas- 
ant :  "'  The  tale  deals  with  the  conflict  between  the  celibacy 
imposed  on  the  eodesiastio  and  the  human  love  whose 
upspringing  no  monkish  laws  can  quell.  In  this  story 
the  priest  at  a  pilgrimage  shrine  in  the  mountains  con- 
ceives an  ardent  love  for  a  girl  whose  moral  charms  he 
has  learned  to  know  through  the  confessional.  He  resolves, 
for  her  sake,  to  throw  aside  his  cassock  and  to  spend  his 
life  at  her  side.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  love  takes 
root  in  his  breast,  and  its  power  and  might,  are  told  with 
admirable  force,  evoking  all  the  sympathies  of  the  reader 
in  favor  of  the  young  man  who  had  hitherto  passed  his 
Ufe  in  love.** 

THX  MOBAUTT  OF  ANIMALS. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Morgan  discusses  the  question  whether  ani- 
mals have  a  conscience  or  not.  Placing  his  criticism  upon 
the  letters  received  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  from  Mr. 
Mann  Jones,  Mr.  Morgan  thinks  that  animals  cannot  form 
abstract  ideas,  and  are  incapable  of  framing  ideals.  The 
chief  interest  in  the  paper  consists  in  its  extracts  from 
Mr.  Jones*  letters.  Mr.  Jones  has  an  admirable  dog,  and 
an  equally  admirable  pony,  and  if  Mr.  Jones  can  be 
induced  to  write  an  article  in  reply  to  Mr.  Morgan,  giv- 
ing us  more  facts  concerning  these  two  intelligent  and 
high-minded  animals,  he  will  earn  the  gratitude  of  many 
readers. 

AT  A  QUAKEBS*    MEETING. 

Miss  Evelyn  Pyne  gives  a  charming  account  of  the 
Quakers*  Meeting  at  Redcar,  and  describes  a  beautiful 
Quakeress,  who  appeared  to  her  dazzled  gaze  a  veritable 
star.  Her  face,  with  her  great  lustrous  blue  eyes,  became 
as  the  face  of  an  angel  while  she  prayed.  A  sense  of 
inexpressible  peace  and  thankfulness  filled  her  heart,  and 
she  lifted  up  what  was  perhaps  the  first  real  prayer  of 
her  life. 

The  article  is  full  of  beauty  and  deep  feeling,  and 
would  lead  many  people  to  go  to  the  meeting-house  at 
Re<lcar  if  only  on  the  chance  that  they  might  come  across 
that  angel  unawares. 

The  success  of  the  Strand  Magazine  has  tempted  Mr. 
Pearson  to  enter  the  field  with  a  sixpenny,  which  he  is 
going  to  call  Pearson^ s  Monthly.  The  October  numbor 
of  the  Strand  is  a  very  good  one,  containing  among  its 
articles  an  illustrated  interview  with  W.  8.  Gilbert  and 
an  account  of  Tennyson's  Early  Days,  copiously  illus- 
trated. There  is  a  tendency  in  the  Strand  to  become  too 
snippity,  but  Mr.  Newnes  steadfastly  sticks  to  the  princi- 
ple of  Tit' Bits. 


THE   OyARTERLY   REVIEW. 

THE  Quarterly  Review  is  a  good  number.    Elsewhere' 
is  noticed  the  articles  on  Archbishop  Tait  and 
"Church  Progress  and  Church  Defence.** 

ABBAHAM  LINCOLN. 

The  Quarterly  reviewer  praises  the  authors  of  the  co- 
lossal history  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  ten  volumes  of 
biography  have  been  written  with  "excellent  judgment 
and  untiring  industry.**  They  have  erected  a  worthy  lit- 
erary monument  to  the  memory  of  the  man  who  will  live 
in  history  as  the  greatest  of  all  American  presidents. 
"  For  we  doubt  whether  George  Washington  will,  in  time 
to  come,  be  put  before  Abraham  Lincoln.  If  the  one 
brought  a  nation  into  existence,  the  other  had  the  far 
harder  task  of  saving  it  from  premature  and  utter 
destruction.  The  difficulties  which  beset  Washington 
were  trifles  light  as  air  compared  with  those  which  per- 
petually surrounded  Lincoln.** 

LAUBENCB  OLIPHANT  AND  MB.  RABBIS. 

The  article  on  Laurence  Oliphant  contains  more  infor- 
mation about  Thomas  Lake  Harris,  the  prophet  of  mys- 
tery, than  we  have  seen  elsewhere.  Of  Mr.  Oliphant  the* 
writer  says :  "  He  shook  the  veil  of  Isis  rudely,  and  a  flash 
struck  through  and  dazzled  him  forevermore.  These  Pla- 
tonic marriages,  bi-sexual  deities,  convents  with  double 
wings,  and  paralyzing  dreams  from  Bwedenborg;  these 
renunciations  of  personality,  under  pretence  of  not  being 
disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision ;  these  shadow-fightings 
with  the  chimeras  of  hallucination,  belong  to  a  region 
which  mankind  would  do  well  to  leave  in  the  keeping  of 
physicians  and  of  cool,  observant  science.  To  submit, 
however  heroically,  to  suffering  and  death  from  loy- 
alty to  false  and  vain  imaginations  is  not  martyrdom, 
but  suicide.  His  daring  cynicism,  gay  spirit  of  ad- 
venture, tenderness  of  heart,  and  impassioned  self- 
denial,  made  of  tiiis  visionary  and  enthusiast  a  figure 
upon  which  the  nineteenth  century  could  not  look  with- 
out some  admiration  and  a  great  deal  of  wonder.** 

NAPOLEON  AS  A  WOBKSB. 

The  review  of  M.  Taine*s  work  on  Napoleon  the  First 
is  very  bright  and  interesting.  M.  Taine  says  Napoleon 
constructed  modem  France,  and  was  the  architect,  pro- 
prietor, and  principal  inhabitant  for  fifteen  years.  He 
was  an  Italian  whose  mind  was  modelled  by  his  mother, 
and  he  remained  an  Italian  to  the  last.  The  reviewer 
brings  into  strong  relief  the  immense  faculty  for  work 
which  he  possessed.  Three  hours^  sleep  in  the  day  was 
sufficient  to  keep  him  going.  He  had  a  supreme  contempt 
for  the  French.  "What  they  want  is  glory,**  he  said 
upon  one  occasion ;  **  the  gratification  of  their  vanity.  As 
for  liberty,  they  understand  nothing  about  it. 

"  Napoleon  *s  passions  were  strong,  and  recall  those  of 
Italians  at  the  time  when  his  ancestors  quitted  Italy  for 
Corsica.  One  day,  at  Paris,  when  he  was  about  to  make 
his  Concordat  with  the  Pope,  he  said  to  Volney,  *  France 
wishes  for  a  religion  1*  Volney  replied  dryly,  *  France 
wishes  for  the  Bourbons  !*  Thereupon  he  suddenly  kicked 
Volney  in  the  abdomen  with  such  force  as  to  make  him 
fall  and  lose  consciousness.  He  had  to  be  carried  home, 
and  remained  ill  in  bed  for  several  days.** 

He  was  a  magnificent  beast  of  prey  let  loose  among 
domestic  herds,  but  he  made  modem  France  on  the 
foundation  and  according  to  the  ideal  of  the  old  Roman 
Empire.    M.  Taine  says: 

"  It  was  according  to  the  image  seen  in  such  a  retro- 
spective vision,  that  the  Diocletian  of  Ajacdo,  the  Con- 
Mne  of  the  Concordat,  the  Justinian  of  the  code  civil. 
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-the  Theodosius  of  the  Tuileries  and  St.  Cloud,  recon- 
.■structed  France.  By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  he  was  a 
mere  copyist,  but  a  rediscoverer." 

For  his  contemporaries  he  had  all  the  attributes  of 
divinity,  not  only  onmiscience  and  omnipresence,  but  also 
omnipotence. 

ATLANTIC    MONTHLY. 

ONE  notices  that  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  November 
contains  but  a  single  paper  dealing  with  American 
interests;  that  by  James  Bradley  Thayer  on  the  Indian 
question.  M».  Thayer's  paper,  together  with  Isabel  Hap- 
good's  article,  "Ck)unt  Tolst6y  at  Home,"  and  "Journal- 
ism and  Literature,"  by  W.  J.  Stilhnan,  are  reviewed 
as  leading  articles. 

S.  E.  Winboldt  writes  on  «  The  Schools  of  Oxford. "  He 
describes  the  course  of  an  undergraduate  from  matricula- 
tion to  the  consummate  day  when  he  is  proclaimed  to  the 
world  a  B.  A,  Mr.  Winboldt's  essay  is  redolent  of  the 
academical.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  a  suspicion  that 
-any  one  could  dare  to  meddle  with  the  round  of  classical 
boning  which  takes  up  the  four  years  of  the  undergradu- 
ate; nor  is  he  offended  by  the  confessedly  "sour  competi- 
tive spirit"  with  which  the  student  leaves  matriculation 
ior  "Mods."  and  "Mods."  for  "Greats." 

He  rejoices  that  the  young  homo  sapiens  has  strength 
to  resist  the  "  Circean  fascinations"  of  "  vistas  of  possible 
specialization,"  while  "the  spirit  of  research  and  systema- 
tization"  grows  upon  him.  His  delight  is  in  the  "  general- 
ity" of  Literal  Humaniore9—aB  tested  by  the  aforesaid 
^Mods."  and  "Greats." 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  find  a  new  poet  or  musician  and 
point  him  out  to  the  world:  "Hats  off,  gentlemen:  a 
Genius !"  It  gives  quite  a  sense  of  participation,  even  of 
ownership.  Louise  Imogen  Guiney  exploits  this  delight 
thoroughly  in  her  fine  biographical  essay  on  James  Clar- 
ence Mangan,  an  Emerald  Isle  poet,  who  lived,  or  rather 
who  did  not  die,  in  the  first  half  of  the  century.  This 
critic  places  him  neck  and  neck  with  Foe,  whom  he  re- 
:8embled  in  many  characteristic  features. 

A  paragraph  at  random  in  "  The  Chief  City  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  the  Gods"  will  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  author- 
ship of  Lafcadio  Heam.  The  pretty  doll-like  life  of  the 
Japanese  receives  a  new  interest  from  Mr.  Heam's  descrip- 
tion. 

In  the  line  of  fiction,  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood  finishes 
up  her  romantic  novel  of  Acadian  life,  "  The  Lady  of  Port 
St.  John,"  Henry  James  contributes  Part  First  of  "The 
Chaperon,"  and  E.  Cavazza  has  a  pretty  Calabrian  tale, 
-"A  Trumpet  Call." 


An  anonymous  writer  in  Murray^s  Magazine  for 
November  attempts  to  give  an  analysis  of  Mr.  Henry 
James'  genius  in  a  dozen  pages.  The  article  is  very 
appreciative,  and  declares  that  Mr.  James  has  that  larger 
outlook  upon  the  vastly  Luman  comedy  that  distinguishes 
great  masters  of  fiction.  Mr.  James,  however,  frequently 
presupposes  great  attention  on  the  part  of  his  readers, 
and  intelligence  of  reception  hardly  less  than  his  own 
inteUigenoe  of  representation.  He  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
analyists,  but  fiatters  his  public  too  much  by  assuming 
that  they  can  always  follow  him.  His  power  arises  from 
profound  knowledge  of  what  he  is  writing  about.  His 
anatomy  is  perfect.  In  his  historical  accuracy  and  broad 
grasp  of  the  foundation  of  life,  his  "  Washington  Square" 
:may  be  compared  with  Balzac's  "Eugene  Grands."  His 
jwrtraiture  is  always  true  and  brilliant.  In  short,  Mr. 
£Lenrj  James  is  a  man  of  genius  of  the  first  rank. 


THE    CHAUTAUQUAN. 

"  QOCIAL  Science  in  the  Pulpit,"  by  John  Habberton, 

^    is  noted  under  the  head  of  Leading  Articles. 

President  Gilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  contrib- 
utes an  article  on  the  proper  study  of  geography,  in  its 
relation  especially  to  historical  studjr,  setting  forth  the 
idea  that  a  right  comprehension  of  this  subject  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  a  just  understanding  of  the  historical  nations 
and  events ;  nor  is  geographical  understanding  less  impor- 
tant to  the  student  of  literature.  Topography  has  played 
a  large  part  in  the  production  of  the  world's  great  litera- 
ture, and,  if  we  can  Imagine  a  world  consisting  of  one  great 
plane,  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  its  literature  would 
be  a  "literature  of  two  dimensions  in  space,"  flat  and  non- 
invigorating  as  the  land  in  which  it  was  produced. 

Margaret  W.  Noble  writes  of  the  negro  in  Washington 
City,  which  has  come  to  be  the  Mecca  toward  which  the 
negro  naturally  turns.  Yet  why  this  should  be  the  case 
must  appear  strange  if  we  accept  as  absolute  truths  the 
writer's  statements,  for  she  sets  forth  a  dark  picture  of 
their  condition  in  the  National  City.  They  are  cut  off 
from  nearly  all  privileges,  have  access  to  few  of  the  higher 
professions,  and  to  no  social  enjoyments' save  such  as  they 
make  for  themselves.  So  strong  is  the  prejudice  against 
them  that  if  one  buys  a  house  in  a  fashionable  quarter, 
the  surrounding  houses  are  at  once  vacated.  A  story  is 
told  of  a  young  negress  who  cultivated  a  taste  for  art  to 
such  good  purpose  that  upon  presenting  a  ipecimen  picture 
to  the  Corcoran  Art  School  she  was  at  once  elected  a 
member.  But  when  it  was  discovered  that  she  was  a 
negress  she  was  shut  out.  Their  isolation,  however,  seems 
to  have  helped  them  in  a  sense,  for  they  have  ambitiously 
pressed  forward  and  are  rapidly  improving  as  a  race. 

Professor  W.  D.  McClintock,of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
has  an  article  on  the  romantic  and  classical  elements  in 
English  literature,  tracing  historically  the  alternate  rise 
and  fall  of  each,  the  interaction  whereby  when  the  one 
has  run  to  seed  a  reaction  sets  in  and  the  other  prevails, 
at  first  producing  a  great  literature  until,  in  time,  it  also 
decays,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  other.  One  can  scarcely 
help  feeling  that  the  writer  is  sometimes  a  little  confused 
in  his  views  of  the  constituent  elements  of  each  character- 
istic, but  the  article  is  readable  and  suggestive.  One 
passage  is  worthy  of  special  notice :  "  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  ask  if  the  two  tendencies  have  ever  been  united  in 
any  artist,  or  if  they  can  be.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  and  Tennyson  have  this  in  common. 
They  are  liberal  and  romantic  as  far  as  the  individual 
soul  is  concerned,  they  are  classical  and  conservative  as  to 
man's  relations  in  society.    Is  this  the  final  truth?" 

The  excellent  series  of  American  historical  articles  is 
continued. 


Major  Martin  A.  S.  Hume  describes,  in  the  Oentleman^s 
Magazine  for  November,  a  curious  find  which  he  has 
made  among  the  Sloane  manuscripts  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. It  is  a  diary  written  in  Spanish  by  one  Richard 
Bere,  a  dissolute  roysterer,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  This  diary— consisting  of  little  more 
than  the  names  of  the  places  where  he  got  drunk,  and  the 
record  of  his  visits  to  various  friends  and  various  jallo^ 
covers  eleven  years,  from  1602  to  1704,  affording  a  curious 
side-glimpse  into  London  life  of  the  lower  kind  two  cent- 
uries ago.  One  of  the  chief  amusements  seems  to  have 
been  going  to  executions.  The  entry  on  June  15,  one 
year,  is  "Seven  men  hanged  to-day;  fine  and  warm. 
Drinking  at  Phillipston  at  night.  Westmacott  there 
again." 
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HARPER'S. 

**  T  T  ^RPER'S "  comes  otif  for  November  with  over 
XJ.  one  hmidred  and  sixty  pages  of  reading-matter; 
but  one  does  not  feel  that  there  is  too  much.  The  paper 
by  Arthur  Silva  White,  entitled  "Africa  and  the  Euro- 
pecm  Powers,^  and  the  Rev.  Henry  M.  Field's  sketch  of 
Stonewall  Jackson,  are  reviewed  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Howells,  in  the  "Editor's  Study, '^  has  on  his  war- 
paint this  month.  Mr.  Watts  and  Mr.  Quiller-Ck>uch, 
over  in  England,  have  been  saying  in  such  public  places 
as  the  Nineteenth  Century  that  American  writers  have 
produced  no  national  literature,  or  words  to  that  effect. 
Whereupon  Mr.  HoweUs  rises  up  in  his  wrath  and  says 
that  in  the  first  place  we  don't  want  a  national  literature, 
being— from  the  literary  point  of  view— not  a  nation,  but 
a  "condition,"  and  in  the  second  place  our  English  critics 
wouldn't  know  where  to  find  a  literature  if  we  had  one, 
Mr.  Walt  Whitman  being,  not  the  incarnation  of  what- 
ever is  good  in  New  World  writing,  but  the  inventor  "  of 
literary  formlessness."  PHirthermore,  argues  Mr.  Howells, 
we  have  what  would  be  a  splendid  literature  for  most 
countries,  and  if  it  appears  to  some  critics  a  little  weak 
and  attenuated,  it  is  only  because  we  are  so  very  big  in 
other  ways  as  to  cause  it  to  pale  in  comparison.  Lastly, 
when  we  are  accused  of  ignoring,  in  our  literary  thought, 
the  workingman  and  his  lot,  the  reason  why  is  very  plain. 
We  are  workingmen  ourselves,  or,  what  is  more  to  the 
point,  we  were  a  little  while  ago,  and  we  don't  want  to 
be  continually  r^inded  of  the  fact. 

"  Peter  Ibbeteon,"  that  strange  production  of  George  du 
Maurier,  comes  to  a  timely  end,  and  among  the  other 
stories  and  descriptive  articles  there  is  to  be  noticed  the 
opening  quaint  tale  by  Hezekiah  Butterworth,  enriched 
-^Tith  some  delicious  illustrations  from  the  pencil  of  W.  T. 
Smedley. 

THE   CENTURY. 

'T*HE  Century  for  November  is  especially  distinguished 

X  in  the  excellence  of  its  illustrations;  among  them 
are  some  really  charming  bits.  William  Fisk  Tillett's 
paper  on  "Southern  Womanhood  as  Affected  by  the 
War"  and  W.  O.  Atwater's  interesting  discussion  of  "The 
Food  Supply  of  the  Future"  furnish  contributions  to  the 
department  of  Thk  Revisw  devoted  to  leading  articles. 

Art  subjects  are  discussed  in  three  considerable  papers. 
F.D.Millet,  the  Vice-President  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design,  says  that  though  we  have  no  originality, 
spontaneity,  and  individuality  in  American  art,  and 
though  style  is  conspicuously  absent,  still,  "what  we 
have  done  in  art  and  for  art  during  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century  is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  nations."  He 
thinks  that  there  is  a  bright  prospect  on  the  legislative 
horizon  for  the  abolition  of  taxes  on  works  of  art,  and 
expects  fine  results  from  such  a  course.  On  the  whole, 
Mr.  Millet  is  inclined  to  frame  an  optimistic  answer  to  his 
title-question,  "  What  Are  Americans  Doing  in  Art?" 

Carl  Marr  writes  an  enthusiastic  sketch  of  a  "  Great 
German  Artist — Adolph  Menzel,"  and  the  Century  gives 
some  most  excellent  reproductions  of  the  important  works 
of  this  painter. 

"Michelangelo  Buonarotti"  forms  the  subject  of  W.J. 
Stillman's  paper  in  the  "Italian  Old  Masters"  series,  and 
it  is  a  chapter  of  especial  interest. 

Even  though  Mr.  Brander  Mathews  confines  himself 
rather  closely  to  catalog^uing-rooms  and  pictures,  his  arti- 
cle on  "  The  Players  "  club  is  quite  attractive. 

There  is  considerable  excitement  introduced  in  this 
month's    instalment    of    California,    the   subject   being 


the  "San  Francisco  Yigilance  Committees,"  and  the 
author,  William  T.  Coleman,  the  "  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittees of  1851,  1856,  and  1877."  Mr.  Coleman  believes  m 
the  system  in  theory  and  in  practice,  and  he  advocates 
the  incorporation  of  the  people  "as  active  aids  in  great 
crises.'*  The  illustrations,  representing  the  denouements 
of  several  noted  risings  of  the  Vigilantes,  are  realistic  to 
a  ghastly  d^^ree. 

James  Russell  Lowell  is  appreciated  in  a  masterly 
review  of  his  complete  works,  by  George  E.Woodberry; 
Joel  Benton  writes  on  "  Lowell's  Americanism,"  and  there- 
appears  a  hitherto  unpublished  letter  of  Mr.  Lowell  con- 
cerning certain  of  his  poems.  A  superbly-eograved  like- 
ness accompanies  the  whole. 

Of  course  the  literary  feature  of  the  number  is  the  first 
chapters  of  "The  Naulahka,"  by  Rudyard  Kipling  and 
Walcott  Balestier.  It  is  a  "Story  of  West  and  East," 
and  opens  in  a  new  western  railroad  town.  The  ostensi- 
ble heroine — who  is  described  as  having  "smouldering" 
eyes— prefers  India  and  hospital  work  to  the  sapposable^ 
hero  and  America. 


SCRIBNER'S    MAGAZINE. 

"'T^HE    Federation   of    Australia"  and  "The  United 
X       States  Naval  Apprentice  System"  form  leading^ 
articles  for  the  month. 

The  sixth  article  in  the  series  on  ocean  steamships 
discusses  the  steamship  as  a  freight  carrier.  John  H. 
Gould,  its  author,  has  succeeded  in  making  a  most  read- 
able article  notwithstanding  his  portentous  array  of 
figures.  When  we  learn  that  "1500,000,000  are  invested 
in  ocean-going  steamships  sailing  from  the  port  of  New 
York  alone,"  we  are  naturally  interested,  and  perhaps  a> 
trifle  indignant  when  we  learn  further  that  less  than  twen- 
ty-five per  cent,  of  the  freight  of  the  country  is  carried  in. 
American  ships.  During  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  value  of 
the  cotton  alone  exported  from  all  American  ports  wa& 
$290,208,896,  while  the  total  value  of  exports  and  imports- 
of  merchandise  was  $1 ,  729, 8B0, 896.  This  vast  business,  to- 
gether with  the  great  increase  in  ocean  travel,  will  speeidily 
bring  about  such  a  differentiation  in  ocean  traffic  as  we 
already  have  in  railroad  traffic — that  is,  we  will  have 
ocean  "expresses"  which  will  carry  passengers  only,  and 
freight  ships  carrying  no  passeng^ers.  The  great  progress 
in  ship  development  of  the  past  few  years  is  only  a  fore- 
taste of  that  which  we  may  expect.  The  writer  calculates 
that  visitors  to  the  World's  Fair  will  cross  the  ocean  in 
five  da3rs  or  even  less.  He  considers  the  "  whaleback"  an 
experiment  whose  practicability  must  be  proved. 

Mr.  George  Hitchcock  contributes  an  article  on  pictur- 
esque Holland,  the  painters'  haven.  He  gives  an  excellently 
sensible  talk  on  the  realistic  tendency  of  the  modem  schools, 
which  demand  only  that  a  thing  be  well  done,  with  no- 
thought  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  worthy  of  being  done 
at  all.  He  truly  points  out  the  blindness  of  those  who 
plead  that  Millet  was  the  founder  of  this  school.  Such 
persons  see  only  the  surface,  which  any  clever  craftsman 
can  imitate,  but  quite  miss  the  significance  which  only 
genius  could  beget.  The  many  picturesque  types  of  Hol- 
landers are  des:Tibed  and  the  article  gains  much  trova.  the 
illustrations,  which  are  also  the  work  of  Mr.  Hitchcock. 

Napoleon  Ney,  in  a  lengthy  article,  describes  the  trans- 
Saharian  railway  which  the  French  government  proposes 
to  build  across  the  great  desert  from  Toms  down  into  the 
Soodan.  The  history  of  the  entire  movement  is  given, 
the  harrowing  experiences  of  the  Flatters  survey  expedi* 
tion  in  1881,  the  long  period  of  inaction  which  followed, 
and  the  revival  of  the  scheme  in  which  Mr.  Georges  RoOaiMl 
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was  largely  instrumental.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  there 
set  forth  in  detail.  When  the  road  is  completed,  the 
traffic  will  comprise  two  classes  of  businesSf  the  local 
between  oasis  and  oasis  and  the  through  service  between 
the  termini.  Central  Soodan  furnishes  so  much  that  the 
world  wants  that  the  writer  considers  that  there  is  no 
question  but  that  the  road  will  be  a  financial  success. 

An  unsigned  article  narrates  the  experience  of  a  Harvard 
student  with  Mr.  Lowell  as  a  teacher.  And  a  delightful 
teacher  he  must  have  been,  notwithstanding  his  whimsical 
eccentricities,  his  meandering  digressions  from  the  subject, 
his  good-natured  assumption  of  superioritj  over  his  stu* 
dents  and  his  general  air  of  dilettanteism. 


THE    COSMOPOLITAN. 

THE  Cosmopolitan  for  November  is  a  brightly  illus- 
trated nimiber  of  the  usual  variety  and  spice  of  life. 
Not  the  most  pretentious,  but  qidte  as  interesting  as  any 
of  the  contributions,  is  John  Bnsben  Walker's  description 
of  ^Alfalfa  Farming''  in  Ck)lorado,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  alfalfa  industry  is  an  important 
one,  and  has  a  still  more  important  future.  This  writer 
speaks  of  the  possibility  of  converting  into  productive 
alfalfa  land  the  sandy  stretches  of  New  Jersey,  of  North 
Carolina,  and  of  Canada.  He  thinks  that  **  if  possible,  a 
conmiission,  consisting  of  at  least  one  practical  farmer 
from  California  and  one  from  Utah  or  Colorado  (the  prac- 
tice and  conditions  in  the  latter  States  being  somewhat 
diif erent  from  those  of  California) ,  and  one  scientist 
should  be  sent  abroad  to  make  a  thorough  and  careful 
report  upon  the  European  method  of  cultivating  and 
curing  this  marvellous  plant." 

"My  Father's  Letters,"  edited  by  Minnie  Ewing  Sher- 
man, do  not  add  to  the  (General's  fame,  and  a  reader  feels 
as  if  they  were  not  meant  for  him. 

Quite  an  extensive  paper  appears  from  Captain  Charles 
King,  U.S.A.,  on  "The  City  of  the  World's  Fair."  To 
adopt  Captain  King's  stupendous  phraseology,  its  style  is 
"most  Chicagoest." 

"The  Evolution  of  the  Safe  Deposit  Company"  is  a  good 
subject,  but  perhaps  Mr.  Thomas  L.  James  might  have 
done  more  with  it  if  he  had  relinquished  the  fascination  of 
hunting  up  biblical  and  profanely  historical  allusions,  and 
had,  instead,  described  more  fully  some  modem  instances. 


THE    OVERLAND    MONTHLY. 

THERE  is  quite  a  pleasant  sense  of  uncertainty  in 
tiiming  the  leaves  of  the  Overland  as  to  what  one 
is  going  to  strike  next.  It  presents  a  "  Library  number  " 
for  November,  the  opening  and  most  considerable  paper 
being  on  the  subject  of  "  Libraries  and  Librarians  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,"  by  P.  H.  Clark.  The  denizens  of  the 
effete  East  will  be  surprised  to  learn  what  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  way  of  library-building  by  the  readers 
of  the  extreme  West ;  there  is  ti  feeling  that  great  collec- 
tions of  books  are  the  especial  index  of  a  settled  civiliza- 
tion with  opportunities  for  leisurely  enjoyments.  But 
such  is  the  resource  of  the  new  westerner  that  we  may 
even  look  to  see  him  become  leisurely  in  a  hurry. 

So  early  as  1852  a  Mercantile  Library  Association  was 
formed  by  the  young  men  among  the  citizens  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  the  not  insignificant  capital  of  $50,000  in  $25 
shares.  This  association  has  fought  successfully  through 
huge  financial  obstacles.  Soon  after,  in  1855,  the  even 
more  successful  library  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  of  San 
Francisco  was  begun.  "  The  establishment  of  a  great  free 
library  in  San  Francisco  has  given  the  Mechanics'  and  the 
Mercantile  opportunity  of  aspiring  to  the  position  ascribed 


by  Josiah  Quincy  to  the  Boston  Athenaeum— that  of  the 
*  scholars'  library. '  The  Mercantile  now  contains  about 
65,000  volumes,"  some  of  them  exceedingly  valuable. 

Portland,  Oregon,  possesses  a  library  of  19,000,  and  Los 
Angeles  boasts  of  a  public  library  of  80,000  volumes.  Not 
less  surprising  tiian  the  extent  of  these  institutions  is 
the  degree  of  scientific  system  and  modem  methods  chrr- 
acterizing  their  management.  To  these  city  establish- 
ments are  to  be  added  the  considerable  collections  of  the 
State  University,  and,  soon,  the  great  library  that  may 
be  expected  to  grow  up  with  the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr., 
University. 

Evan  J.  Coleman  gives  "A  Secret  Chapter  in  Ante- 
BeUum  History  "  concerning  the  relations  of  Dr.  Gwin  and 
Mr.  Seward.  Mr.  James  M.  Scobel  in  "Personal  Recol- 
lections of  Abraham  Lincoln"  will  not  be  blamed  for 
adding  to  what,  thank  heavens !  no  one  as  yet  has  called 
Lincolnia.  E.  A.  Clark  propounds  an  interesting  scheme 
for  ridding  tiie  world  of  legal  ahysterism.  Several  other 
attractive  contributions  appear  in  this  good  number. 
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ESTWARD-HO !"  is  the  weU-chosen  name  of  a 
new  illustrated  monthly  magazine  which  began 
its  career  with  the  November  number  in  Minneapolis. 
The  opening  article,  by  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  discusses  the 
opporttmity  for  a  new  magazine,  and  takes  the  ground 
that  new  methods  of  illustration  and  growing  literary 
talent  have  now  made  it  feasible  to  publish,  in  several 
different  sections  of  the  United  States,  monthly  maga- 
zines of  a  more  or  less  local  nature  devoted  to  an  elucida- 
tion of  sectional  characteristics  and  interests.  The  article 
points  out  reasons  why  Minneapolis  is  an  almost  ideal 
place  for  the  publication  of  such  a  magazine  devoted  to 
the  progress  of  the  new  Northwest. 

"  A  Scotsman"  contributes  an  interesting  article  upon 
"Farming  in  the  Red  River  Valley,"  Mr. H.P.Robinson 
is  represented  by  a  good  story,  Mr.  L.  F.  Menage  presents 
an  excellent  business  man's  article  upon  the  "Past,  Pres- 
ent, and  Future  of  Minneapolis  Realty,"  and  Mr.W.S. 
Street  tells  of  the  magical  rise  of  Superior  City,  the 
neighbor  and  rival  of  Duluth.  Mr.  NIcolay  Grevstad  con- 
tributes a  practical  article  upon  money-loaning,  mA^lriT^g 
an  argument  for  a  better  method  of  bringing  the  supply 
and  demand  together.  Mr.  W.  H.  Hyslop,  the  publisher 
of  the  magazine,  writes  an  article  upon  "  Modem  Methods 
of  Illustration."  There  are  departments,  susceptible  of 
very  valuable  development,  devoted  to  topics  of  inter^t 
to  travellers  and  home-makers  in  the  great  Northwest. 
For  a  first  number,  gotten  out  under  difficulties,  the  mag- 
azine is  of  excellent  literary  quality  and  of  good  appear- 
ance. Constant  improvements  are  promised  for  the 
future. 


GOLDTHWAITE'S   GEOGRAPHICAL   MAGAZINE. 

« /^  OLDTHWAITE'S  MAGAZINE"  rises  with  re- 
Vjr  newed  vigor  from  the  ashes  of  the  fire  which,  on 
September  15,  destroyed  its  plant,  all  the  plates  and  back 
copies.  With  an  energy  which  completely  overshadows 
the  irresponsible  efforts  of  the  classical  bird,  it  appears  this 
month  in  a  number  doubled  both  in  extent  and  in  interest. 
Among  its  many  sharp,  bright,  practical  papers,  not 
tiie  le«ist  interesting  is  the  description  of  "A  New  Plan  for 
Reaching  the  North  Pole. "  This  scheme  is  fathered  by  Mr. 
M.H.Ekroll,  a  Norwegian,  who  proposes  to  start  from 
the  northeastern  coast  of  Spitzenberg  with  a  few  men  and 
a  large  number  of  dogs  to  draw  the  peculiar  little  sledges 
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of  his  invention.  The  distinctive  feature  about  the  convey- 
ance is  that  they  can  be  put  together  at  a  few  minutes' 
notice  to  form  a  large  boat.  Rapidity  of  movement  is  what 
he  aims  at.  Having  attained  Petermannsland,  he  expects 
to  proceed  directly  to  the  Pole. 

Goldthwaite^s  criticism  on  his  scheme  is  that  his  dogs 
will  eat  too  much,  and  that  the  country  will  be  too  rough 
for  that  mode  of  travel. 

In  answer  to  his  question,  **  Did  America  Invent  Smok- 
ing f "  C.  C.  Adams  says  that  smoking  was  practised  long 
ago  in  parts  of  Africa,  especially  by  the  natives  of  New 
Guinea,  specimens  of  which  country  have  been  foimd 
smoking,  though  they  had  never  before  heard  of  a  white 
man.  It  seems  that  we  must  relinquish  the  claim  and  re- 
main content  as  best  we  may  with  the  telegraph  and  the 
like.  J.  W.Redway  describes  "How  a  Vessel  Gets  Into 
New  York  Harbor,"  and  many  other  articles  well  worth 
reading  appear. 

MAGAZINE   OF   AMERICAN    HISTORY. 

MRS.  MARTHA  J.  LAMB'S  contribution  to  the 
Magazine  of  American  History  for  November  is 
a  biographical  sketch  of  Judge  Charles  Johnson  McCurdy, 
of  Lyme,  Connecticut,  who  died  in  June  of  this  year  at 
the  advanced  fige  of  ninety-four  years.  Judge  McCurdy 
occupied  for  seven  years  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  his  state,  served  eleven  years  in  the  state  legislature — 
was  state  senator  and  lieutenant-governor.  In  1851  he 
was  sent  to  Austria  as  chargi  d'affaires  by  President 
Filmore,  receiving  his  commission  from  Daniel  Webster, 
then  Secretary  of  State.  This  post  was  at  that  time  one 
of  delicacy  and  importance.  It  was  the  unsettled  period 
succeeding  the  revolution  of  1848.  Martial  law  still  pre- 
vailed in  Austria.  The  American  Legation  at  Vienna 
was  supposed  to  be  a  place  of  refuge  not  only  for  our 
citizens,  but  for  those  of  all  countries;  and  arrests  of 
Americans  were  frequent.  McCurdy 's  conduct  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  post  was  "quoted  through- 
out Europe  as  a  splendid  example  of  republican  boldness, 
energy,  and  ability.**  He  won  the  confidence  of  the  Aus- 
trian government  without  in  any  way  compi;omising  the 
government  which  he  represented. 

Mr.  Jacob  Harris  Patton,  Ph.D.,  contributes  to  this 
number  the  closing  chapter  of  his  forthcoming  new  edition 
of  "The  Concise  History  of  the  American  People,"  in 
which  chapter  a  comparison  is  drawn  between  the  United 
States  in  1789  and  in  1889— favorable,  of  course,  to  the 
present  time. 

The  Rev.  Charles  A.  Stokely,  D.D.,  furnishes  docu- 
mentary evidence  in  support  of  the  thesis  that  Florida, 
not  Virginia,  was  the  first  State  to  receive  the  negro.  He 
does  not  dispute  that  the  negro  was  introduced  into  Vir- 
ginia in  1619,  as  it  is  claimed,  but  holds  that  he  was 
introduced  into  the  territory  now  called  Florida  thirty- 
two  years  before  Jamestown,  Virginia,  was  founded. 

A  valuable  contribution  to  the  historical  annals  of  the 
later  colonial  periods  is  the  account  of  the  siege  of  Que- 
bec, taken  from  the  journal  of  an  officer  on  the  French 
vessel  Chezine^  published  in  this  number  of  the  mag- 
azine. 


AMERICAN   CATHOLIC   QyARTERLY    REVIEW. 

THE  October  number  of  this  Review  presents  a  large 
variety  of  essays. 

Brother  Azarias  adds  to  the  discussion  concerning  moral 
training  in  the  schools  a  vigorous  argument  for  "  Religion 
in  Eklucation."  He  attacks  Mr.  Mill  and  M.  Renan  in 
their  strongholds ;  the  latter  is  "  shadowy,  shifting,  pano- 
ramic, and  unreal.**  Naturally,  Brother  Azarias  does 
not  feel  called  upon  to  prove  that  religion  is  necessary; 
assuming  that,  he  makes  out  a  good  case  in  his  statement 
that  the  home  cannot  be  relied  on  with  sufficient  certainty 
to  furnish  the  needed  instruction  and  infiuence;  nor  does 
he  consider  that  the  weekly  Sabbath  experience  goes  far 
enough  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance.  Then,  hav- 
ing arrived  at  the  fact  that  the  child's  moral  training 
must  come  from  the  school,  he  sets  to  work  to  show  that 
neither  intellectual  culture  nor  the  culture  of  the  aesthetic 
sense  can  adequately  supply  the  place  of  religion.  In  the 
former,  men  are  ignoring  their  supernatural  destiny  and 
are  making  mere  machines  of  themselves.  In  the  latter 
case,  "  sense  of  beauty  has  never  been  able  to  stand  between 
human  selfishness  and  the  gratification  of  any  passion.** 

Michael  Hennessy  waxes  vehement  in  his  arguments, 
"Why  Education  should  be  Free.**  He  claims  that  taxa- 
tion to  support  the  present  system  of  schools  is  illegal  and 
unjust,  attacking  the  free  will  and  liberty  of  the  parent. 

In  the  midst  of  the  theological  and  historical  erudition 
of  the  Review  appears  an  interesting  and  appreciative 
sketch  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  by  William  O'Leary  Curtis. 
Among  other  contributions  there  is  a  carefully-written 
piqjer  on  the  "Development  of  English  Catholic  Literm- 
ture,**  by  Arthur  F.  Marshall,  of  Oxford. 


There  is  an  interesting  paper  in  MacmiUan's  for 
November  upon  the  work  done  by  the  Whitechapel 
Board  of  Guardians  of  England.  In  Whitechapel  the 
board  has  admitted  people  of  good-will  into  its  counsels, 
has  adopted  a  policy  framed  by  the  needs  of  the  poor, 
and  has  welcomed  the  help  of  all  those  who  love  the 
poor. 


THE   CHARITIES   REVIEW. 

THE  Charities  Review,  the  first  number  of  which  ap- 
pears this  month,  is  a  periodical  designed  to  be  to 
the  active  worker  in  the  field  of  charities  what  the  scien- 
tific medical  journal  is  to  the  physician.  It  has  a  some- 
what wider  scope  in  the  object  of  awakening  a  deepa* 
public  interest  in  sociological  questions,  particularly  in 
the  administration  of  relief  and  methods  of  improving 
social  conditions.  It  is  addressed  to  the  lay  as  well  as  to 
the  professional  practitioner  of  charities,  a  rather  larger 
constituency,  as  every  one  is  in  a  great  measure  his  own 
doctor  in  treating  social  ills.  It  has  the  sub-title  of 
"Journal  of  Practical  Sodolog^y**  as  indicative  of  its 
broader  scope  and  aim.  It  is  published  by  the  Critic 
Company  for  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

The  initial  paper  is  by  Robert  W.  De  Forest,  PreddeDt 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York,  answer- 
ing the  question,  "What  is  Charity  Organization?**  The 
confusion  which  arises  from  an  examination  of  the  aims 
and  work  of  different  charity  organization  societies  is 
removed  when  a  distinction  is  made  between  charity 
organization  as  a  principle  and  the  term  as  applied  to 
any  particular  society.  Its  "charity**  is  nothing  new.  It 
is  "organized"  for  the  same  reason  that  every  movement 
which  aims  to  accomplish  any  result  under  the  conditionB 
of  modem  civilization  must  be  organized.  The  scope  of 
a  charity  organization  society  is  d^rmined  by  the  dev^- 
opment  of  the  charitable  resources  of  the  community,  but 
one  function  such  a  society  has  always  to  perform  is  to  in- 
vestigate because  knowledge  is  a  prerequisite  of  treatment 
which  looks  to  permanent  remedy.  It  should,  moreover, 
be  a  means  of  communication  between  charitable  agendes. 

Mrs.  Charles  R.  Lowell  contributes  a  diort  paper  on 
"Labor  Organization  as  Affected  by  Law,**  citing  fact! 
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chiefly  from  «  The  Conflicts  of  Capital  and  Labor,"  by  Mr. 
Howells,  to  show  that  the  character  of  labor  organizations 
is  depenident,  far  more  than  is  generally  6ixpposedf  upon 
the  laws  under  which  they  exist,  and  upon  the  attitude  of 
employers  and  the  public  toward  such  organizations. 

Dr.  Herbert  D.  Adams,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
writes  appreciatingly  of  the  life  and  work  of  Arnold 
Toynbee,  and  of  the  student  movement  which  his  life 
inspired— the  Toynbee  Hall  work.  The  paper  closes  with 
this  suggestive  sentence:  ** Toynbee  Hall  men  do  not  often 
preach ;  they  practise  certain  principles  which  have  been 
talked  about  in  England  for  many  hundred  years." 

A  paper  "by  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  on  "Municipal  Lodging- 
liouses "  contains  many  facts  of  interest,  showing  the 
results  attending  the  establishment  of  model  lodging- 
houses  in  Glasgow  .and  London.  *^ There  has  been,"  he 
says,  speaking  of  Glasgow,  "a  gratifying  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  the  competing  private  establishments, 
■and  some  large  new  ones  have  been  opened  profitably 
upon  the  model  of  the  municipal  series.  Their  indirect 
influence  for  good  in  the  diminution  of  crime  and  disorder 
in  Glasgow  is  r^arded  as  the  best  argument  for  the 
model  lodging-houses. 

"The  present  tendency  in  Great  Britain,"  he  concludes, 
^  is  strongly  toward  vigorous  measures  for  the  renovation 
of  the  towns  and  cities,  and  toward  a  more  solicitous  care 
by  the  authorities  for  the  welfare  of  the  poor.  Among 
the  means  adopted  to  give  effect  to  these  new  ideas,  muni- 
cipal lodging-houses  will  doubtless  have  their  place." 

Mr.  Warren  F.  Spalding,  Secretary  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Prison  Association,  describes  the  new  Massachusetts 
Dnmkenness  Law  and  the  results  following  its  enact- 
ment. The  gist  of  the  law  is  this,  that  a  prisoner  is 
allowed  when  sober  to  make  a  statement  declaring  that 
he  has  not  been  arrested  twice  before  within  the  next  pre- 
ceding twelve  months.  Upon  this  statement  he  may  be 
released  by  the  keeper  of  the  station.  His  statement  is 
afterward  investigated  by  a  probation  officer.  If  it  is 
found  to  be  true,  nothing  further  is  done;  if  untrue,  a 
warrant  is  issued  for  his  rearrest.  Fines  are  abolished,  so 
that  well-to-do  people  who  formerly  escaped  punishment 
are  now  treated  as  poorer  men  are.  The  law  is  a  some- 
what revolutionary  step  in  criminal  jurisprudence.  The 
results  of  its  administration  have  been  somewhat  success- 
ful, and  better  results  are  anticipated.  Under  the  title 
**  The  Prevention  of  Pauperism,"  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale 
writes  in  an  optimistic  way  of  reform  work  in  this  coun- 
try. He  denounces  the  statement  that  there  are  one  mill- 
ion people  who  cannot  find  employment  as  the  cry  of  a 
demagogue. 

THE    ARCHITECTURAL   RECORD. 

THE  New  Tork  Record  and  Guide,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best-established  real-estate  journals  in  the  coun- 
try, has  undertaken  the  publication  of  a  quarterly  maga- 
zine of  architecture,  under  the  title  of  The  Architectural 
Becord. 

One  who  love^  artistic  building  might,  in  a  pessimistic 
mood,  complain  that  such  a  publication  is  impossible,  as 
there  is  in  this  country  no  architecture  to  record.  Such 
a  judgment  would  be  hasty,  ill-advised,  and  imtrue,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  we  possess  altogether  too  little  that 
is  worthy  of  the  name  of  architecture.  There  are  builders 
enough  in  all  conscience,  but  their  ideals  scarcely  extend 
beyond  a  design  to  make  something  huge  or  something 
novel.  If  they  were  monks  they  could  hardly,  as  a  class, 
be  less  regardful  of  beauty.  It  would  seem  that  the  climax 
has  at  last  been  reached  now  that  Chicago,  that  city  of 


surprises,  has  announced  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  that 
it  is  to  be  the  proud  possessor  of  a  building  thirty-four 
stories  high. 

All  who  bemoan  these  gjrosser  tendencies  will  welcome 
the  Record^  which  announces  itself  as  a  pleader  for  higher 
ideals  in  this  important  branch  of  art,  which  seems  in 
danger  of  forgetting  that  it  is  an  art  at  all  and  not  a  mere 
business.  That  it  rightly  concerns  this  art  let  it  speak  for 
itself :  "  Compared  with  painting,  music,  sculpture,  or 
even  literature,  its  field  is  wider  than  theirs;  it  touches 
life,  our  common  daily  life,  at  so  many  more  points  than 
they  do.  It  is  the  only  art  which  commerce  and  trade  in 
a  degree  foster,  necessitate,  and  even  welcome  as  a  grace- 
ful auxiliary." 

The  Record  then  goes  on  to  bewail  the  fact  that  most 
I)eople  are  ignorant  of  even  the  alphabet  of  architecture, 
and  modestly  confesses  its  desire  to  teach  and  guide.  We 
heartily  hope  that  it  may  succeed  in  its  worthy  mission. 

It  is  not  a  mere  idealist,  however,  but  is  on  the  con- 
trary eminently  practical,  a  builder's  as  well  as  an  artist's 
magazine.  This  it  should  be  of  course  in  order  to  accom- 
plish any  material  effects. 

In  another  department  we  review  at  length  an  article  on 
an  "American  Style  of  Architecture." 


LIPPINCOTT'S. 

THE  most  interesting  article  in  LippincotVs  for  Novem- 
ber is  an  interview  with  Mr.  George  Alfred  Townsend, 
who  writes  under  the  name  of  "  Gath"  and  is  one  of  the 
first  interviewers  of  the  American  press.  He  says  that 
he  has  written  two  columns  a  day  for  thirty-five  years, 
making  a  total  of  more  than  fifty  millions  of  words.  For 
twenty-three  years  he  has  dictated  the  whole  of  his  cor- 
respondence. It  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  the 
varied  experience  which  a  first-class  journalist  gets  in 
knocking  about  in  the  world.  Another  article  in  Lippin- 
cotVs  which  is  rather  interesting  describes  the  return  of 
the  rejected  manuscript  from  several  of  the  leading  mag- 
azines.   The  formula  varies  indefinitely. 


THE    CHURCH    REVIEW. 

BEGINNING  with  its  current  number,  the  Church 
Review  passes  tmder  the  business  management  of 
Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  No  change  is  to  be  made, 
however,  in  the  policy  of  the  quarterly.  It  will  remain, 
it  is  announced,  non-partisan,  and  continue  to  represent 
impartially  the  thought  and  scholarship  of  the  church. 
The  number  for  the  present  quarter  is  a  volume  in  itself, 
and  contains  among  its  list  of  contributors  the  names  of 
such  distinguished  persons  as  Rt.  Rev.  W.  S.  Perry, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Rev.  William  D.  Wilson,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Prof.  F.  P.  Davenport,  D.D.,  and  Mrs.  Mary  A.  E.  Twing. 


Mr.  Robert  Shindler  has  an  article  in  the  Oentleman^s 
Magazine  which  is  devoted  to  the  theology  in  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's poems.    He  eulogizes  him  because — 

"In  his  poetry  we  discern  the  energy  of  a  fiery  and 
indomitable  spirit,  grappling  unaided  with  the  problem 
of  man's  destiny,  gazing  undismayed  into  the  mystery 
which  walls  about  our  life.  And,  through  all,  his  heart 
is  still  high  and  his  courage  undaunted.  Amid  all  the 
lamentations  over  the  routed  legions  and  captured  stand- 
ards of  Faith'  he  has  not  despaired  of  the  republic  of  man 
nor  listened  to  the  devil's  advocate  preaching  the  un- 
profitable doctrine  of  darkness." 

The  same  magazine  contains  an  article  by  Cecilia  E. 
Meetkerke  on  Victor  Hugo's  lyrics. 
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THE  FRENCH  MAGAZINES. 


THE  NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

THE  Nouvelle  Revue  for  October  is  rich  in   short 
articles  upon  varied  subjects 

CARLTLB  IN  PARIS. 

The  first  place  in  the  first  number  is  given  to  a  hitherto 
unpublished  bit  of  Carlyle's,  which  not  even  the  transla- 
tion into  lucid  and  polished  French  can  rob  of  its  native 
flavor.  It  is  the  account  of  a  journey  to  Paris  undertaken 
by  Carlyle  in  1851,  in  company  wiUi  the  Brownings,  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  Lord  and  Lady  Ashburton.  "  A 
futile  journey,"  as  Carlyle,  between  many  a  lamentation, 
does  not  fail  to  call  it,  but  the  account  of  it  none  the  less 
is  given  with  the  force  and  care  of  his  best  *^  French  Rev- 
olution**  style.  The  start  from  London,  the  crossing  to 
Di^pe,  the  arrival  in  Paris,  the  sleepless  cogitations  on  a 
vlllanous  bed,  the  midnight  and  early  morning  smokes 
upon  the  balcony,  the  wanderings  through  historic  streets 
and  squares,  are  all  as  vividly  presented  as  the  great 
scenes  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Tennis  Courts.  Every 
detail  is  treated  as  though  it  were  indeed  **  important  to 
me  and  to  humanity  ;'*  and  so  absolute,  so  childlike,  is 
the  want  of  any  sense  of  proportion,  or  so  g^reat  is  the 
power  of  the  original  mind  playing  over  all,  and  bringing 
to  all  the  light  of  the  eternal,  in  which  it  lived,  that  the 
reader  who  does  not  yield  a  human  interest  must  be  of 
the  same  school  that  "  Sartor  Resartus"  leaves  unmoved. 
The  old  lover  of  Carlyle  will  be  surprised  to  find  how 
little  translation  alters  the  effect  which  is  produced.  It 
is  the  thought,  and  not  the  dress,  that  strikes. 

EUROPE   AND  ALSACE-LORRAINE. 

M.  Tunck-Brentano's  article  has  for  its  object  to  prove 
that  the  annexation  of  Alsace-Lorraine  by  Germany  was 
worse  than  a  crime;  it  was  a  mistake,  and  the  mistake 
was  no  less  historical  than  moral.  The  prominent  fact  of 
the  history  of  the  conquered  provinces  is,  he  declares, 
that  they  are  French— French  by  sympathy,  by  instinct, 
and  by  tradition.  It  is  no  question  of  government,  but 
of  race,  and  political  changes  will  not  change  the  per- 
manent current  of  a  people's  being.  The  weight  of  his 
authority  supports  the  assertion  that  the  manifest  destiny 
of  all  countries  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  is,  *'  if  not 
French,"  at  least  Romanish — that  is,  is  steadfastly  opposed 
to  Anglo-Saxon  sentiment.  All  that  Prussia  has  been 
able  to  do  with  the  inhabitants  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  even 
in  leaving  them  the  choice  between  French  and  German 
nationality,  is  to  divide  them  into  prisoners  and  exiles. 
Those  who  accepted  German  authority  remain  as  pris- 
oners ;  those  who  clung  to  the  French  flag  have  left  their 
homes  as  exiles,  imable  to  return.  No  assimilation  has 
taken  place. 

German  writers  are  quoted  to  show  that  "since  the 
annexation  the  population  of  twelve  provinces  has  be- 
come more  anti-German  than  it  was  before."  Everything, 
in  fact,  bears  witness  to  the  "'  impassable  gulf  which  sep- 
arates Hetz  and  Strasburg  from  the  German  empire. 
H.  Tunck-Brentano  maintains  that  politics  struggle  in 
vain  with  the  permanent  facts  of  history.  Against  this 
Invincible  refusal  of  the  conquered  provinces  to  unite 
with  the  German  empire,  all  the  treaties  of  Europe  will 
prove  vain.  Europe,  he  holds,  is  marching  toward  inev- 
itable ruin.  It  consecrated  by  its  "  hypocritical"  League 
of  Peace  the  German  attempt  to  act  against  the  nature  of 
things,  but  artificial  peace  cannot  be  maintained  by  force  1 


Force  added  to  force  endeavored  to  isolate  France  alto- 
gether, and  France,  rebounding  from  the  position  into 
which  her  neighbors  would  have  driven  her,  has  allied 
herself  with  Russia.  In  doing  so  she  has  resumed  her 
historic  position  as  the  leader  of  the  destinies  of  Europe. 
War  is  organizing  itself,  and  the  '^  great  assizes"  are  not 
far  off.  That  they  are  inevitable,  M.  Funck-Brentano 
has  no  doubt.  If  France  and  Russia  come  out  victorioua 
from  the  struggle,  he  believes  that  the  regeneration  of 
modem  Europe  will  result. 

CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE  IN  SPAIN. 

Spanish  literature  is  so  little  known  in  England,  that 
M.  Quesners  summary  of  the  events  of  the  literary  year 
in  Spain  will  be  read  rather  for  information  than  for  the 
views  which  he  expresses  as  a  critic.  The  death  of  Alar- 
con,  so  greatly  deplored  in  Madrid,  conveys  scarcely  any 
sense  of  loss  to  the  T<^nglis>i  reading  public.  It  is  surprise 
ing  that  it  should  be  so,  ft>r  acquaintance  with  the  Span- 
ish language  is  easily  acquired  in  a  few  months,  and,  in 
the  present  dearth  of  English  novels,  the  army  of  novel- 
readers  would  add  immensely  to  their  own  pleasure  and 
interests  if  they  were  in  a  position  to  read  the  infinitely 
superior  productions  of  Spain  in  the  original  as  thej 
appear. 

Somehow  the  majority  of  English  and  American  people, 
speaking  even  of  those  who  are  fairly  well  acquainted 
with  the  contemporary  French  school  of  novelists,  have 
failed  to  realize  the  existence  of  such  writers  as  the 
gifted  Andalusian,  to  whose  now  finished  career  M.  Ques- 
nel  devotes  the  first  section  of  his  article,  as  even  Peres 
Gkddos,  Vald^s,  Mme.  Pardo  Bazan,  Juan  Valera,  Leo- 
poldo  Alas  (who  writes  under  the  name  of  Clarin) ,  and 
many  others  who  are  doing  what  hardly  one  Ehiglish 
novelist  of  the  day  now  dares  to  do,  that  is,  speaking 
frankly  about  the  real  problems  of  real  life. 

The  "  Espuma"  of  M.  Polacio  Vald^  is  ranked  by  some 
continental  critics  as  the  most  important  novel  of  the 
year.  To  English  taste  it  will  be,  perhaps,  scarcely  lesft 
disagreeable  than  some  of  the  productions  of  extr^ne 
French  realism.  M.  Vald^  appears  to  have  taken  & 
sombre  delight  in  painting  the  w^th  and  aristocracy  of 
Madrid  in  the  darkest  colors  that  truth  permits.  It  is 
objected,  and  probably  with  justice,  that  gn^hic  and 
real  as  his  studies  are,  they  lose  the  truth  which  they  so 
unflinchingly  pursue  by  losing  the  proportion  which  still 
in  life  maintains  the  balance  between  virtue  and  vice. 
Nevertheless,  the  work  is  admitted  on  &11  sides  to  be 
great— work  studied  from  life  and  reproducing  life,  and 
we  have  too  little  of  time  to  be  able  to  ignore,  without 
loss,  what  exists. 

Another  writer  of  social  satire,  to  whom  M.  QueGoel 
does  justice,  is  M.  Ramon  Meza,  whose  novel  of  this  year,. 
**Mi  Tio  el  Empleada"  (My  Uncle  the  Official),  is  espe- 
cially levelled  against  middle-class  corruption  in  the  Span- 
ish colonies.  The  Jesuit  Father  Coloma^s  novel  of 
"Pequeneces,"  which  ran  through  three  editions  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  rained  all  the  moderate  classic  criticism  of 
Spain  about  his  ears,  was  no  less  severe  against  the  nobil- 
ity. The  psychologic  tendencies  of  the  day  have  also  bad 
their  chronicler,  and  CHariss  has  produced  this  year  tlie 
first  volume  of  a  novel  called  **Su  unico  Hi  jo"  (His  Only 
Son),  in  which  the  intimate  tragedy  of  nervous  disease 
appears  to  form  the  central  study.  The  melancholy 
aspects  of  national  life  have  evidtotly  had  a  profound 
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Influence  upon  contemporary  Spanish  thought ;  but  there 
is  another  side,  a  side  of  romance,  simplicity,  and  charm, 
so  which  M.  Quesnel  does  justice. 


REVUE  DES  Deux  mondes. 

ECONOmcS  are  very  much  the  fashion  in  aU  the 
French  magazines  just  now.  Besides  a  long  and 
serious  article  upon  Protection  and  Free  Trade  in  the 
NowoeUe  Remie^  which,  of  course,  illustrates  its  point 
chiefly  from  the  present  condition  of  affairs  existing 
between  France  and  Italy,  there  is  an  article  by  M.  Vil- 
fredo  Pareto  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  on  the  eco- 
nomic state  of  Italy.  Both  articles  embody  a  strong 
protest  against  the  present  system  of  commercial  war 
between  two  countries  which  have  everything  to  gain  by 
friendly  relations  and  mutually  accommodating  tariffs. 
They  are  both  so  full  of  statistics  that  to  quote  would 
almost  be  to  reproduce  the  entire  statement.  They  should 
be  read  together  in  order  to  give  the  simple  plea  all  the 
force  of  double  argument,  for  each  puts  the  question  from 
the  point  of  view  of  national  advantage.  M.  Pareto, 
while  he  deplores  all  the  evil  that  is  being  daily  done  to 
Italian  interests,  has,  unfortunately,  little  hope  of  seeing 
the  inauguration  of  a  better  state  of  things.  He  evidently 
considers  that  the  burden  of  the  fault  lies  on  the  Italian 
side  of  the  frontier,  where  the  present  government  still 
tolerates  Transformist  politics,  and  continues  M.  Crispins 
anti- French  system  of  exaggerated  protection. 

This  is  tile  comparison  which  M*  Pareto  draws  be- 
tween the  financial  position  of  Italy  and  France:  ^For 
1889  the  total  receipts  (exclusive  of  exceptional  resources) 
of  the  ordinary  budget  of  France  is  8,103,000,000 
francs.  If  Italy  were  burdened  in  proportion  to  its 
wealth  as  much  only  as  France  is,  the  receipts  of  the 
Italian  budget  should  amount  to  a  quarter  of  those  of 
France;  that  is,  to  776,000,000.  In  reality  they  amount 
to  1,500,000,000!  For  the  same  year  customs  gave  to 
France  405,000,000;  if  Italians  paid  in  proportion  to  their 
wealth  as  much  as  Frenchmen  for  these  taxes,  they  should 
yield  1^,000,000;  instead  of  this,  they  give  to  the  State 
263,000,000.  The  charges  for  the  army  and  navy,  includ- 
ing both  ordinary  and  extraordinary  budgets,  are  in 
France  928,000,000.  If  this  proportion  to  the  wealth  of 
the  two  countries  were  the  same,  they  would  be  in  Italy 
232,000,000;  they  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  554,000,000.'' 

Briefly  he  stmis  up  his  case  in  the  statement  that  in 
1887  Italy  was  in  the  full  career  of  prosperity.  Then 
came  the  rupture  of  commercial  and  financial  relations 
with  France,  and  a  corresponding  tendency  to  draw  rela- 
tions closer  with  Germany.  Suddenly,  without  any 
transition,  an  economic  crisie  of  unprecedented  severity 
broke  over  Italy.  The  rest  of  Europe  was  not  suffering 
in  the  same  way.  He  can  attribute  the  misfortune  of  his 
country  to  nothing  but "  a  perversion  of  liie  parliamentary 
system  which  has  resulted  in  a  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of 
the  g^eat  mass  of  the  population  to  the  private  interests 
and  passions  of  a  small  and  well -organized  body  of  per- 
sons who  hesitate  before  no  means  which  can  extend  their 
influence  and  establish  their  domination  over  the  country." 

THE    ANTX-BLAYBRT    CONFERENCE    AND    THS    BIOHT    OF 

SEARCH. 

H.  Desjardins*  article  on  France  and  Slavery  in  Africa 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  anti-slavery  literature;  and 
throwing,  as  it  does,  the  weight  of  eminent  authority  into 
the  reasonable  scale,  ought  not  to  be  without  influence  in 
inducing  the  Opposition  in  the  French  Chamber  to  permit 
the  government  to  ratify  the  signature  of  its  delegates 
given  at  Brussels.    M.  Desjardins'  reputation  as  a  jurist- 


consul  is  too  widespread  and  too  seriously  founded  for 
any  suspicion  of  political  bias  to  be  supposed  to  invalidate 
his  arguments.  He  treats  the  question  from  the  stand- 
point of  international  law,  and  points  out,  with  grav& 
legal  argument,  that  the  honor  of  France  has  nothing  to 
lose  in  accepting  the  proposals  of  the  conference.  He 
shows  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  negotiations  which  were 
concluded  at  Brussels  constitute  in  reality  a  political  vic- 
tory alike  for  the  national  interests,  the  maritime  tradi- 
tions, the  national  self-esteem,  and  the  diplomatie 
reputation  of  France.  Nor  does  he  fear  to  point  out  that 
a  misplaced  Anglophobia  is  alone  responsible  for  the 
action  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Analyzing  the  measures  agreed  to  at  the  conference,  he 
has  no  difficulty  in  demonstrating  what  was  well  known 
to  be  the  case,  that  the  most  important  concessions,  far 
from  being  made  by  France,  were  made  by  other  Powers 
under  the  pressure  of  her  requirements.  In  the  matter 
of  the  exclusion  of  spirits  and  of  fire-arms,  France  took 
the  lead  and  kept  it.  The  right  of  search,  which  was  th» 
ostensible  reason  for  the  refusal  of  the  Chamber  to  ratify 
the  General  Act,  receives,  of  course,  the  greater  part  of 
his  attention.  On  this  subject  he  offers  profound  and 
instructive  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  he  points 
out  that  the  General  Act  does  not  establish  the  right  of 
search,  but  gives  only  the  right  of  verification  of  the  fiag, 
and  that  accompanied  by  every  restriction  that  the 
French  delegates  required.  He  quotes  treaties  to  show 
how  far  the  proposed  powers  are  from  inaug^urating  any 
new  departure  from  received  French  tradition.  He  also 
points  out  that  the  right  of  verification,  limited  as  it  is- 
to  sailing  vessels  of  five  hundred  tons,  can  touch  only 
native  dhows  and  the  ships  of  a  few  commercial  estab- 
lishments of  Nantes  and  Biarseilles,  wlio  are  so  entirely 
above  suspicion  that  they  do  not  even  resent  the  possibil- 
ity to  which  they  may  be  subject. 

M.  Desjardins  states  that  he  has  questioned  the  ownera 
of  these  vessels,  and  that  they  are  perfectly  willing  ta 
accept  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Act.  Finally  for  a 
reinforcement  of  argument,  he  dwells  on  the  fact  that  th» 
document  as  it  stands  was  drawn  up  by  neither  German 
nor  English  nor  Italian  hands.  It  is  the  work  of  Pro- 
fessor Martins,  a  Russian  of  European  celebrity,  whose 
inclinations,  if  biassed  at  all,  would  be  rather  sympathetic 
than  antagonistic  to  France,  and  wkiose  ofiScial  position 
at  the  conference  was  that  of  a  Power  which,  even  before 
the  f^tes  of  Crontsadt,  could  not  certainly  be  suspected 
of  a  readiness  to  sacrifice  the  maritime  interests  of  France 
to  those  of  England. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

There  are  many  interesting  articles  in  the  October 
number  of  the  Revue.  Among  them,  besides  those  which 
have  been  noticed  elsewhere,  there  is  one  by  the  Due  de 
Noailles,  upon  the  subject  of  securing  pensions  for  work- 
ing men. 

^  We  are  all  SociaUsts,"  he  says,  characteristically,  ''or 
at  least  almost  all,  with  differences.  But  up  to  this  time 
Socialism,  which  nobody  has  known  how  to  define  nor  to 
take  possession  of,  nor  to  put  in  practice,  has  remained 
amongst  all  that  is  most  perilous  in  its  obscure  and  vap- 
orous intuition.  Shall  we  see  the  miracle  of  its  conversion 
into  a  positive  and  debatable  formula?  We  have  seen 
things  quite  as  strange.  What  more  unmanageable  of 
old,  what  more  powerless,  and  what  more  vain,  than 
steam?  And  yet  what  services  has  it  not  rendered  to 
modem  civilization,  only  it  was  we  who  took  possession  of 
steam,  in  order  to  transform  it  into  xiseful  work.  It  waa 
not  steam  which  took  possession  of  us." 


POETRY  AND  ART. 


POETRY. 

Century  Magaxine.— November. 

iDdia.  FloreDce  E.  Coates. 

The  Huneer  Strike.    Elizabeth  N.  Fiske. 

Bronte.    Harriet  P.Spofford. 

Id  the  Pauses  of  Her  Song.    Orelia  K.  Bell. 

A  Song  for  all  Seasons.    James  H.  Morse. 

Folksong.    Sylvester  Baxter. 

The  Sonnet.    Edith  Wharton. 

Music.    A.Lampman. 

Harper's  Magaxine. —November. 

Call  not  Pain's  Teaching  Punishment.    Am6* 

lie  Rives. 
November— Impression.    W.  D.  Howe!  Is. 
The  Unspoken  Word.    Eliza  Calvert  Hall. 

Scribner*s  Magazine.— November. 

In  November.    Duncan  Campbell  Scott 
Dolorosa.    William  Vaughn  Mood  v. 
Song  from  ^Ayuna.**  Julian  Hawthorne. 
The  Auction. 

The  Chautauquan.— November. 
Frost    Enmia  P.  Seabury. 

The  Cosmopolitan.— November. 

A  Midnight  Landscape.  Archibald  Lamp- 
man. 

Atlantic  Monthly.— November. 

A  November  Prairie     Katharine  T.  Prescott. 
Beyond  the  Day.    John  Vance  Cheney. 

New  England  Magazine.— November. 

The  Fisher-Boat.    Celia  Thaxter. 

The  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson.  Leroy  Phil- 
lips. 

The  Pot  of  Honey.    Dora  Read  Goodale. 

Bach  and  Beethoven.    Zitella  Cocke. 

Dost  Thou  Think  of  Me  Often?  Stuart 
Sterne. 

Retribution.    Ellen  Elizabeth  Hill. 

Lippincott's  Magazine.— November. 

The  Tettix.    Clinton  Scollard. 
Two  Songs.     Harrison  8.  Morris. 
Shadow  and  Substance.    Barton  Hill. 
Sorrow.    Henry  Peterson. 

The  Overland  Monthly.— November. 

Our  Poppy.    John  Vance  Cheney. 
Two  Love  Songs.    Agnes  Crary. 
Evening  in  Sunset  Land.    Ella  Higginson. 
Afternoon.    Irene  Hardy. 

Outing.  —November. 

Pricilla.    F.  8.  Palmer. 

Fair  is  the  World.    "  Fellowcraft " 

Atalanta.  —November. 

Shooting-Stars.    Violet  Hunt 
The    Legend  of  the  Lily.     (Illus.)    O.Her- 
ford. 

Murray's  Magazine.— November. 
Roses.    Dorothea  A.Alexander. 

Newbery  House  Magazine.— November. 
The  Driver  of  the  Mail.    F.  E.  Weatherley. 

Comhill  Magazine.— November. 
Ballade  of  the  Olive. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.— November. 
A  Song  of  David.    George  Holmes. 

Irish  Monthly. —November. 

A  Day  Too  Late.    Magdalen  Rock. 
By  the  Sea.    Jessie  Tulloch. 
Forsaken  Alice.    Furlong. 

Leisure  Hour.— November. 
J  Wonder  Why?    Ida  J.  Lemon. 
Nature's  Charm.    ** Maxwell  Gray." 

Temple  Bar. —November. 

Paris  Sparrows.    J.  A .  Mi^dleton. 
^paration.    8.  W.  Scaddlng. 

Welsh  Review. 
A.  Poem.    Lewis  Morris. 
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POETRY    IN   THE   MAGAZINES. 

R.  HENRY  PETERSON   has  the  following  quatrain  on  "  Sorrow" 
in  LippincoWs  for  November: 

Yes,  some  may  all  the  better  see 

For  pain  and  blight  and  fears; 
But,  oh,  how  many  eyes  there  be 

Cannot  see  God  for  tears  I 


"Golden-Rod"  is  the  subject  of  Bettie  Garland's  lines  in  the  Chavtau- 
qnan  for  October: 

Like  a  bimch  of  feathers  peeping,  see  them  gayly  beck  and  nod, 
High  on  Lady  Autumn's  bonnet  proudly  waves  the  golden-rod. 
Stand  thou  high,  O  happy  flower,  stand  up  high  and  beck  and  nod. 
Art  thou  not  our  country's  emblem?  flaunt  thy  banner,  golden-rod! 


Am^lie  Rives  has  the  following  verses  in  Harper'* 8  for  November: 

I. 

Call  not  pain's  teaching  punishment :  the  fii*e 

That  lights  a  soul,  even  while  it  tortures  blesses; 
The^rrow  that  unmakes  some  old  desire, 
And  on  the  same  foundation  builds  a  higher, 
Hath  more  than  joy  for  him  who  acquiesces. 

II. 

Ah,  darkness  teaches  us  to  love  the  light ; 

Not  as  'tis  loved  by  children,  warm  abed, 
And  crying  for  the  toys  put  by  at  night : 
But  even  as  a  blinded  painter  might 

Whose  soul  paints  on  in  dreams  of  radiance  fled. 


"Retribution"  is  EUen  Elizabeth  Hill's  theme  in  the  New  England 
Magazine  for  November: 

Far  out,  an  ancient  wreck,  the  seamen  tell, 
Pushes  its  swart  ribs  through  the  sullen  sand : 
Gently  the  waves  creep  up  and  down  the  strand. 

Leaving  quaint  broideries  of  weed  and  shell 

To  deck  the  battered  sides  they  know  so  well — 
Crooning  a  melody  of  merry  sound, 
Like  children,  playing  on  some  grass-gjrown  mcund. 

Forgetful  that  their  song  should  be  a  knell. 

But  when  the  fierce  November  wind  is  high. 
Strange  cries  are  heard  of  helpless  souls  afraid, 

And  groanings  of  a  good  ship  loath  to  die; 
And  the  dark  waves,  in  grief  too  long  delayed, 

Dash  their  white  foam-drifts  wild  and  shudderingly. 
Restless  to  hide  the  ruin  they  have  made. 


Mr.  Lewis  Morris  gives  his  poetic  benediction  to  the  Welsh  I7eriew, 
the  first  number  of  which  is  reviewed  in  another  department.  "We  ex- 
tract the  following  verses : 

Another  venture  on  Thought's  trackless  sea. 
Another  bark  launched  from  our  Cambrian  shore, 

And  once  again  the  summons  comes  to  me 
For  word  of  welcome  ofttimes  said  before. 

Go,  daring  bark,  upon  the  wider  stream, 

Go  to  what  hidden  end  thy  faith  doth  call, 
Fulfil  our  country's  yet  imperfect  dream — 

Go,  be  thy  lot  to  conquer  or  to  fall ! 

Sail,  with  Imperial  England  round  the  earth, 
Using  the  lordly  tongue  which  sways  the  Race, 

But  oh !  forget  not  thou  the  Cymric  g^race. 
The  snows,  the  heaven-kissed  stmmiits  of  thy  birth. 


POETRY  AND  ART. 
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ART    IN    THE    MAGAZINES. 

THE  beautiful  head  used  as  a  frontispiece  to  this  number  of  The  Rkview 
OF  Reviews  is  reproduced  from  a  noarvellously  striking  picture  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Schmalz,  which  he  has  entitled  "'  The  Return  from  Calvary.''  It 
is  now  on  exhibition  in  London,  and  will  later  be  brought  to  America.  All 
the  critics  agree  that  this  picture  is  the  finest  work  which  has  left  the  studio 
of  Mr.  Schmalz.  The  painting  r^*  ^  The  Return  from  Calvary^  was  the  fQlfll- 
ment  of  a  long-cherished  hope.  Some  years  ago  the  artist  began  to  make 
studies  for  it,  and  when  in  February,  1890,  he  had  found  in  a  young  wife 
a  sympathetic  travelling  companion  he  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land,  there  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  execution  of  his  great  work.  Five  months  were 
spent  in  visiting  all  or  nearly  all  the  sacred  spots  between  Jerusalem  and 
Damascus,  living  in  tents  for  weeks  together.  Mr.  Schmalz  was  simply 
delighted  with  the  simplicity  and  dignity  of  the  landscapes  in  Palestine; 
he  revelled  in  the  delicate  pearly  g^reens  and  the  purple  grays  so  common  to 
that  country,  and  in  the  masses  of  rich  color  to  be  seen  in  a  crowd  on 
such  occasions,  and,  for  instance,  the  ceremonies  connected  to  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Easter  festivals  in  Jerusalem. 

In  making  the  journey  to  Damascus  the  caravan  of  the  party  was  com- 
posed of  nine  men,  six  horses,  seven  mules,  and  two  donkeys.  The  mate- 
rials for  many  a  glowing  and  vivid  canvas  were  collected  on  the  way.  It 
was  a  curious  and  charming  coincidence  that  the  artist  and  his  wife  spent 
the  first  anniversary  of  their  wedding-day  in  Cana  of  Galilee.  But  his 
smaller  studies,  beautiful  though  they  be,  have  slight  interest  compared, 
with  the  larger  canvas,  11  feet  by  8  feet,  upon  which  tar  twelve  months  the 
painter  sought  to  concentrate  all  the  human  interest  and  all  that  sorrow- 
ful pathos  of  that  dark  hour  which  followed  the  Crucifixion.  Darkness 
broods  over  Jerusalem,  although  in  the  distance  lihe  light  is  once  again 
beginning  to  gleam  over  Calvary.  But  the  small  group  in  the  foregroimd 
of  the  picture  arrests  attention.  The  mother  of  Jesus,  John  the  beloved 
disciple,  and  Mary  Magdalene  are  slowly  making  their  way  through  tiie 
city  to  the  home  of  John.  Arrived  at  the  summit  of  one  of  the  many 
hills  about  Jerusalem,  they  obtain  their  first  distant  view  of  Calvary,  and 
the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  is  gazing  with  sad  and  wistful  eyes  at  the 
Cross,  while  he  supports  the  mother  of  our  Lord.  Our  illustration  is  the 
head  of  the  Magdalene,  the  third  figure  in  the  group. 


The  death  of  M.  Th^odule  Ribot  in  September  last,  at  the  fairly  ripe 
age  of  sixty-eight,  naturally  provides  the  topic  of  biographical  articles, 
alike  of  the  art  and  of  the  artist,  in  various  monthly  magazines,  and 
the  Oazette  Des  Beaux  Arts  devotes  to  him  the  chapter  usually  given  to 
contemporary  art.  His  work,  which  is  scarcely  known  in  England,  was 
very  highly  appreciated  in  France  for  the  freshness,  originality,  and  un- 
deviating  fidelity  to  his  own  impression  of  nature  by  which  it  was  charac- 
terized. His  admirers  found  at  times  that  he  could  not  be  tempted  into 
a  wider  field  of  color.  He,  however,  felt  at  home  in  the  sombre  notes 
which  best  expressed  that  which  he  had  to  say,  and  he  remained  original 
and  true  within  his  own  range. 

His  personal  character  was,  as  might  be  expected  from  this  simple  and 
praiseable  quality  of  work,  in  keeping  with  his  art.  Upright,  modest, 
and  direct,  doing  his  simple  duty  as  it  presented  itself  to  him,  his  man- 
hood  was  no  less  admirable  than  his  art.  He  was  devoted  to  drawing  from 
his  childhood,  and  learned  the  first  technical  elements  from  his  father, 
who  was  a  civil  engineer;  but  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  his  father's  death 
left  him  with  no  material  resources  and  the  immediate  duty  of  providing 
for  his  mother  and  sisters.  Dreams  of  an  artistic  career  were  set  aside  in 
order  to  earn  the  bread-and-butter  of  the  family,  but  not  abandoned. 
He  endured  the  daily  drudgery  of  keeping  the  books  of  a  draper's  shop; 
the  evenings  and  the  dinner-hour  were  still  given  to  art.  He  added  to  his 
narrow  income  after  a  time  what  could  be  earned  by  illuminating  frames, 
painting  window-blinds,  etc. ;  then  for  three  years  he  worked  as  fore- 
man to  a  commercial  company  in  Algiers,  and  earned  money  enough  to 
return  to  Paris  and  begin  again,  in  severest  economy,  the  career  of  an 
art  student. 

He  was  nearly  forty  years  of  age  before  his  first  pictures  were  accepted 
for  the  Salon,  and  it  was  in  1865,  when  he  was  forty-two  years  old,  that 
his  Saint  Sebastian  placed  him  definitely  in  the  ranks  of  successful  artists. 
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Art  Amateur.— November. 

On  Painting  Children.  (IIlus.)  Rhoda  H. 
NichoUs. 

Portrait  and  Figure  Painting.— L  (Illu8.> 
Frank  Fowler. 

Still-Life  Painting.— L  Allyn  Aymar. 

Pen  Drawing  for  Illustrations.— XXIII.  Land- 
scape.   Ernest  Knaufft. 

Painting  in  Pastel.  — L    M.  Heller. 

Magaxine  of  Art.— November. 

A  Breezy  Day.    After  H.  E.  Detmold. 

The  Mystery  of  Holbein's  ** Ambassadors:**  A 
Solution.    (Illus.)    W.  Fred.  Dickes. 

Where  to  Draw  a  Line :  A  Word  to  Students. 
(With  Portrait. )    Thomas  Woolner. 

*•  Primitive  Methodists."  After  W.H.Y.  Tit- 
comb. 

The  Collection  of  Mr.  Alexander  Henderson. 
(Illus.)    Walter  Shaw  Sparrow. 

Political  CSartoons.  (Ulus.)  Linley  Sam- 
boiune. 

Richard  Redgrave.    (Illus.)    F.Q.Stephens. 

Recent  Honiton  Lace.   (Illus.)    AlanS.Oole. 

Art  Journal.— October. 

Venice  from  the  Lagoon.    Etching  by  Wilfrid 

Ball. 
The  late  Mr.  David  Price's  Art  Collection. 

(II  lus. )    J .  F.  Boyce. 
A  Modem  Country  Home.— L    (Illus.)    T. 

R.  Davison. 
The  National  Art  Ck>mpetition,  1891.    (Illus.> 

Aymer  Vallance. 
The  Royal  Academy  in  the  Last  Century. 

(Illus. )    T.  E.  Hodgson  and  Fred  A.  Eaton. 
The  Pilgrim's  Way.— VH.    Charing  to  Har- 

bledown.  (Illus.)  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Ady  (Julia 

Cartwright). 

L'Art.  —October. 
The   Tapestries   of   the   C!hateau    de    Pau. 


Concluded. 


(Illus.)    Paul  Lafond. 
Antoine  Wiertz  and  his  Work. 
Marguerite  van  de  Wiele. 

Portfolio.  —November. 

The  Sleep  of  the  Child  Jesus,  after  Antoine 

Qardet. 
The  Present  State  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  France. 

—XI.    Architecture.    (Illus.)    P.  O.  Ham- 

erton. 
The  Company  of  St.Luke,  Florence.    D.E. 

Colnaghi. 
Ck>blentz,  with  the  Bridge  over  the  Moselle. 

Etchine  after  J.  M.  W.  Turner. 
St.  Ignatius  Loyola  and  the  Early  Jesuits. 

(nius.)    A. J.  Church. 
Lucretia.    En^rravinKs  after  Bfarcantonio 
The  Salons  of  Boudelaire.    Garnet  Smi 

Atalanta.  —November. 
G.F.Watt8,R.A.    (Illus.)    Julia  Cartwright. 

Century.  —November. 

Michel   Angelo   Buonarotti.     (IlluB.)     N.T. 

Stillman. 
Adolf  Mengel,  German  Artist.     (Illus.)    Carl 

Marr. 
What  Are  Americans  Doing  in  Ari?    Frank 

iMillet. 

Edinburgh  Review.— October. 
The  Water-CJolor  Painters  of  England. 

English  Illustrated.— November. 
Art  Notes  from  Austria.    Gilbert  Parker. 

Girrs  Own  Paper.— November. 
The  Influence  of  Art    Lady  Mary  Wood. 

Nineteenth  Century. — November. 

On  Spurious  Works  of  Art    Sir  Charles  Rob> 
inson. 

Quarterly  R#view.— October. 
Landscape  Painters  of  Holland. 

Sunday  Magazine.— November. 

Child  Painters.    (Illus.)    Rev. W.Mann  Stat* 
ham. 
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THE   FLORENCE  COLUMBUS. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS. 


MR.  WINSOR'S   "CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS."* 


IN  Us  task  of  makixig  a  scholarly  and  at  the  same  time 
popular  biography  of  Colmnbus,  Mr.  Justin  Winsor 
lias  started  out  with  at  least  two  essentials  in  his  favor 
out  of  the  three  required  by  M.  Taine's  test-formula. 
The  period  is  auspicious.  Now,  on  the  eve  of  the  Ck)lum- 
bian  Exposition,  there  is  an  especial  value  in  this  reminder 
of  the  derivation  of  the  title  we  are  giving  to  our  world's 
celebration.  Perhaps  the  American  genius  is  only  too 
prone  to  see  the  true  significance  of  the  World's  Fair — 
its  tremendoub  prospective  industrial  and  political  results 
— and  to  disregard  its  claim  as  an  anniversary  of  that 
:great  event  which  blimdered  into  existence  four  hundred 
years  ago. 

But  efforts  are  being  made  to  ai>preciate  the  fact  that 
the  Chicago  celebration  is  an  anniversary;  that  we  ex- 
press in  it  our  reverence  for  an  historical  event  and  an 
historical  character.  Of  these  efforts,  Mr.  Justin  Win- 
sor's  "  Christopher  Columbus  "  will  easily  stand  out  first. 

Of  his  capabilities  and  opportunites  for  doing  justice  to 
the  work,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak;  the  librarian  of 
Harvard  and  the  author  of  the  "  Narrative  and  Critical 
History  "  is  the  man  of  all  men  to  display  care,  accuracy, 
and  resource  in  handling  this  subject.  And,  indeed,  this 
volume  possesses  a  peculiar  value  quite  apart  from  the 
inherent  interest  in  the  latest  and  best  English  work  on 
Columbus.  It  will  be  to  the  people  an  object-lesson  in 
modem  historical  methods.  Many  other  works  have 
appeared  and  are  appearing,  admirable  exponents  of 
modem  research,  of  the  balancing  of  authorities  and 
opinions,  of  ingenious  inference;  but  the  people  do  not 
read  them,  nor  will  they  ever  do  so,  for  they  are  written 
to  only  those  of  the  people  who  are  scholars.  It  has  been 
Mr,  Justin  Winsor 's  good  fortime  and  good  judgment  to 
work  on  a  subject  which  must  be  popular  and  which  he 
lias  made  scholarly. 

OUR   KNOWLEDGE   OF   COLUMBUS. 

Perhaps  this  heading  should  read.  Our  Ignorance  of 
Columbus.  The  mass  of  authorities,  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
others,  are  a  jumble  of  contradictions.  The  statements 
of  Columbus  himself — over  half  a  hundred  of  his  letters 
are  known  to  the  historian — are  inaccurate  to  an  amusing 
extent.  We  do  not  know  when  or  where  he  was  bom ; 
Mr.  Winsor  decides  on  Gknoa  as  the  place  and  1445-1447 
as  the  time.  His  parents  were  poor,  with  a  hardly 
compensating  respectability,  to  judge  from  the  notarial 
records  of  the  father^s  pecuniary  transactions. 

Educated  to  the  family  trade  of  wool-combing,  young 
Christopher  displayed  no  phenomenal  characteristics 
further  than  an  aptitude  for  bold  and  rapid  outline 
sketching.  There  is  a  dubious  story  of  a  short  career  at 
the  University  of  Pavia,  where  he  is  said  to  have  studied 
the  sciences  of  cosmography  and  astrology. 

The  date  of  his  taking  up  a  maritime  life  is  not  certain ; 
he  hims^  gives  his  age  as  fourteen  when  he  first  went  to 
sea,  but  ^'he  had  a  talent  for  deceit,  and  sometimes 
boasted  of  it,  or  at  least  counted  it  a  merit;"  and  the 
present  biographer  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  he  was  a 
man  of  twenty-six  when  he  adopted  a  seafaring  life.    At 

*  Christopher  Columbus,  and  How  he  Received  and  Imparted 
the  Spirit  of  Discovery.  By  Justin  Winsor.  8vo,  pp.  (J74. 
Boston:  Houghton,  Hifllin  &  Co.    $4. 


any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  in  1478  he  disappeared  from 
Italy  and  turned  up  in  Portugal. 

NAUTICAL  ART  IN  1478. 

The  Portugpiese  were  a  nation  of  mariners,  and  this 
was  a  time  of  restlessness  and  of  discovery.  In  1452  Valaso 
had  followed  a  flight  of  birds  to  the  island  of  Flores,  the 
westernmost  point  of  land  known  to  the  Old  World.  For 
generations  the  mariners  of  the  Mediterranean  had  been 
puzzling  their  brains  about  a  southern  passage  to  India, 
the  land  of  pearls,  spices,  and  luxury,  where  only  man 
was  vile.  The  life-long  efforts  of  Prince  Henry,  the  Nav- 
igator, had  given  a  great  impetus  to  voyages  of  discovery, 
and  he,  with  the  band  of  skilled  seamen  whom  he  col- 
lected about  him,  developed  to  an  astonishing  extent 
what  was  then  known  of  the  nautical  arts.  The  magnetic 
needle  had  been  in  use  since  the  fourteenth  century. 
Regiomontanus  had  lately  improved  the  old  thirteenth- 
century  astrolabe  so  that  altitude  could  be  gauged  n^ith 
comparative  accuracy.  Strange  to  say,  the  simple  log 
method  of  measuring  speed  was  not  known,  though  the 
Romans  had  used  it  in  the  days  of  the  Republic;  an  hour- 
glass and  a  practiced  eye  constituted  the  apparatus  of 
Columbus/  time. 

BELIEF  IN  A  WESTERN    PASSAGE. 

The  idea  of  the  sphericity  of  the  earth  was  not  a  new 
one.  Certainly  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ  it  was 
taught  by  the  Pythagoreans.  Two  centuries  later  Aris- 
totle proved  it  by  observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  in  200  B.C.  Crates  is  said  to  have  constructed  a  globe- 
map  ten  feet  in  diameter.  Pliny,  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Ovid 
mention  such  a  belief,  and  Eratastheves,  Strabo,  Seneca, 
and  others  had  the  idea  of  a  western  voyage  to  India. 
Coliimbus  is  known  to  have  been  profoundly  impressed 
by  the  Medea  of  Seneca.  It  is  pretty  well  established, 
too,  that  he  had  read  Marco  Polo,  Sir  John  Mandeville, 
and  JBneas  Sylvius.  Of  the  greatest  importance  in  the 
development  of  Columbus'  theories  was  his  correspond- 
ence with  Toscanelli,  the  famous  Florentine  scholar  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Toscanelli  not  only  believed  in  the 
sphericity  of  the  earth,  but  had  calculated  its  circumfer- 
ence. In  his  ignorance  of  the  extent  of  a  degree  on  the 
earth's  surface  he  made  the  circumference  about  18,000 
miles,  so  that  on  his  planisphere  the  coast  line  of  China 
about  cut  the  meridian  which  runs  through  New  Found- 
land. 

*''  The  problem  lay  in  Columbus'  mind  thus :  he  accepted 
the  theory  of  the  division  of  the  circumference  of  the 
earth  into  twenty-four  hours,  as  it  had  come  down  from 
Marinus  of  Tyre,  when  this  ancient  astronomer  supposed 
that  from  the  eastern  verge  of  Asia  to  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Europe  there  was  a  space  of  fifteen  hours. 
The  discovery  of  the  Azores  had  pushed  the  known  limit 
a  single  hour  farther  toward  the  setting  sun,  making 
sixteen  hours,  or  two-thirds  of  the  circumference  of  860 
degrees.  There  were  left  eight  hours,  or  120  degrees,  to 
represent  the  space  between  the  Azores  and  Asia.  This 
calculation  in  reality  brought  the  Asiatic  coast  forward 
to  the  meridian  of  California,  obliterating  the  width  of 
the  Pacific  at  that  latitude,  and  reducing  by  so  much  the 
size  of  the  globe  as  Columbus  measured  it,  on  the  assump- 
tion   that  Marinus  was    correct.      That,    however,   he 
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denied.  If  the  'Hiatorie'  [the  history  ot  Christopber, 
writteD  b;  his  son  PBrdin&nd]  reports  CoIuinbuB  exactly, 
he  contended  that  the  testimony  of  Marco  Polo  and 
Mandeville  carried  Uie  verge  of  Asia  go  far  east  that  the 
land  distanoe  was  more  than  flfteen  houra  across;  and  by 
as  mncb  aa  tbia  incrcaseil  the  distance,  by  so  much  more 
was  ttie  Asiatic  shore  pushed  nearer  the  coasts  of  Europe. 
'We  can  thus  iletenniDe,'  he  says,  'that  India  is  even 
neighboring  to  Spain  and  Africa. ' " 


Columbus  had  married  in  Porti^al  and  was  the  father 
of  one  child,  possibly  several.  FVom  the  date  I4T3, 
when  he  came  hence  from  Genoa,  uotU  14S7,  DOthing 
eiact  is  known  of  his  movemeotB.  According  to  the 
"  Hiatorie''  ot  Ferdinand  Columbus,  the  plan  for  discover- 
ing the  western  (lassage  was  laid  before  Joilo  II.,  King 
c(  Portugal,  accompauietl  by  demands  for  titular  and 
pecuniary  emoluments,  in  case  of  siTcccss,  that  the  king 
was  not  willing  to  grant,  anil  which  seem  even  to  Ui, 
who  know  the  magnitude  of  that  success,  to  be  dwidedly 
arrogant.  Tbe  story  proceeds  that  the  treacherous  Portu- 
guese fltteil  out  a  vessel  to  test  the  truth  of  Columbus' 
tbeories,  and  tbat  the  vessel  sailed  away  to  the  west 
while  negotiations  were  pending.  When  they  returned, 
unsuccessful  anil  discouraged,  they  seem  to  have  added 
Insult  lo  injury  by  their  louit-mouthed  condemnation  of 
Culuiubiis  and  his  schemes.  When  the  Genoese  found  out 
with  wliom  be  was  deaUng,  he  at  once  deserte<1  the  cause 
of  Portugal  and  proceedeil  to  Spain,  the  date  assigned 
being  I4S4. 


Those  of  us  who  have  absorbed  our  views  of  Spain  and 
of  Columbus  from  Prceoott  and  Irving  must  be  prepared 
ior  some  more  shattering  of  tradltiODS.     The  fugitive 


Qenoese  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  tsab^^ 
at  Cordova.  Here  he  found  favor  in  tbe  eye«  of  Cardinal 
Mendoia,  who  found  opportunity  to  present  the  proposala 
for  a  voyage  of  diHcovery  t«  the  king  Emd  queen. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  were  so  intimately  bound 
up  in  Vke  future  Interests  and  fate  of  Christopber  Colum- 
bus, may  count  themselves  fortunate  in  having  received 
for  several  centuriee  an  adulation  to  which  they  were 
by  no  means  entitled.  Bays  Mr.  Justin  Wlnsor:  "It  may 
In  possibly  too  much  to  say  that  babitnally,  but  not  too 
much  to  assert  that  often,  these  Spanish  monsrchs  were 
more  ready  at  perfidy  and  deceit  than  even  an  allowance 
for  the  teachings  of  tbelr  time  would  permit.  Often  ths 
student  will  find  Mmatilf  forced  to  grant  that  the  queen 
was  more  culpable  in  these  respects  than  the  king." 

Tbe  result  of  Columbus'  advanoes  was  that  his  caso 
was  referred  to  a  council  of  "wise  man"  and  rejerted. 
The  luckless  adventnrer  travelled  about  in  the  train  of 
the  court,  losing  no  chance  to  press  bis  claims,  and  finally, 
after  many  vlcissitucies  of  fortune,  the  avarice  and  ambi- 
tion of  Queen  Isabella  succumbed  to  the  allurements  held 
out  by  the  hoped-for  route  to  the  land  of  plenty.  Tbs 
king  and  queen  were  to  St  out  and  authorise  the  expedi- 
tion, while  Columbus  secured  unto  himself  the  main 
chance  in  the  following  agreement : 

"  1.  That  Columtms  should  have  for  himself  during  his 
life,  and  for  bis  heirs  and  successor*  forever,  tlie  office  of 
admiral  in  all  tbe  lands  and  continenta  which  he  might 
discover  or  conquer  in  the  ocean,  with  similar  honors  and 
prerogatives  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  high  admiral  of 
Castile  in  hU  district. 

"2.  That  he  should  be  viceroy  and  govemor-geueral  over 
all  the  said  lands  and  continents,  with  the  privilege  of 
nominating  three  candidates  for  the  government  of  each 
Island  and  province,  one  of  whom  should  be  selected  by 
the  sovereigns. 

"  3.  That  he  should  be  entitled  to  reserve  for  himself  one- 
tenth  of  all  pearls,  precious  stones,  gold,  silver,  spioes, 
and  all  other  articles  of  merchandise,  in  whatever  manner 
found,  bought,  bctriered,  or  gained  within  hia  admiralty, 
the  costs  being  first  deducted. 

"4.  That  he  or  his  lieutenant  should  be  the  sole  judge  in 
all  causes  or  disputes  arising  out  of  traffic  between  thoee 
countries  and  Spain,  provided  the  high  admiral  of  Castile 
bad  similar  Jurisdiction  in  his  district. 

"5.  That  he  might  then  and  at  all  after-times  contribute 
an  eighth  part  ot  tbe  expense  in  fitting  out  vessels  to  sail 
on  this  enterprise,  and  receive  an  ei^th  part  of  the 
profits." 

The  story  of  the  queen  pawning  her  Jewels  must  go, 
ouforiunately.  In  providing  for  the  success  ot  the  eTpe- 
dition ,  the  royal  patrons  cast  an  anchor  to  windward  by 
promising  to  devote  tbe  golden  proceeds  of  the  voyage  to 
a  new  crusade  for  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
They  also  equipped  Columbus  with  a  gracious  letter  of 
Introduction  to  the  Great  Khan  of  Tartary. 


Tbe  sailing  from  Palos  and  the  events  of  the  first  voy- 
age were  about  as  wc  know  them  from  Irving,  Presoott, 
and  tbe  school  bistorios.  From  the  latest  estimates — by 
Captain  0.  V.  Fox— the  admiral's  fiagship  was  sixty- 
three  feet  over  all  In  length,  fltty-one  feet  keel,  twenty 
feet  beam,  and  ten  and  a  half  in  depth.  The  other  two 
ships  were  smaller,  but  the  three  carried,  according  to 
one  account,  one  hundred  and  twenty,  according  to 
Ferdinand's  "Hiatorie,"  ninety,  men.  "Tbeie  was  no 
lack  of  the  formal  assignments  usual  in  such  important 
undertakings.    There  was  a  notary  to  record  tbe  proceed- 
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ings,  and  a  falntorian  M  mrT^j  the  Btor;;  an  interpreter 
to  be  prepared  with  I^tio,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
Coptic,  and  Armenian,  in  tlie  hopes  that  one  of  these 
tongues  might  eenre  in  intercourse  with  the  great  Asiatic 
potentatea ;  and  a  metallursist  to  pronounce  upon  predoos 

Every  school-boy  known  the  story  of  Uioae  thirty-throe 
days  ot  doubt,  distresB,  and  mutiny,  u  the  little  fieet  felt 
its  way  tbrougfa  the  great  sea  of  darlcneas  wlilch,  for 
centuries,  the  European  imaginatitm  had  peopled  with  all 
;3rtB  of  portentous  shapes  and 
chimeras ;   bow,  on  the  12th  day 
ot  October,  1493,  land  gladdened 
the  gaze  of  thooe  eager  watchere, 
.  and  the  fleet  lay-to   near  the 
SQudl  island  of  Guanahani,  as  it 
was  called  in  the  Indian  tongue. 
Out  of  the  many  cUlnuuita  for 
this  landfall,  Mr.  Justin  WInsor 
thinks  the  balance  ii  in  favor  of 
tbaj  inaigiiiflcant  member  of  the 
Bahamas  now   kuown  as  Wat- 
ling^t  Island. 

Tite  history  of  the  admiral's 
explorations  and  return ;  the  re- 
oicings  in  Spain ;  the  triumphal 
processions,  with  the  strange 
inhabitants  of  the  new-found 
world  decked  out  in  their  native 
finery;  the  second  voyage  for 
colonliatioD  In  1498-94;  Colum- 
bus' return  and  work  In  Spain; 
his  failing  reputation  and  his 
struggles  to  malntalo  it ;  and  the 
tbird  and  fourth  voyages,  in  14Gt) 
and  1S02,  reepectivelj  —  these 
make  an  intereetiDg  story,  and 
interest  Is  added  by  Justin  Win* 
■or's  manner  of  tiling  the  tale; 
but,  in  their  very  coosiderBble 
detail,  these  events  must  be 
passed  over  by  the  reviewer. 


wealth  about  to  be  altained.  When  the  hour  of  his  deg- 
radation and  neglect  is  at  band,  bis  only  resource  in  try- 
ing to  avert  it  is  a  voyage  home  with  the  report  that  he 
has  found  in  the  mines  of  Hayna  the  Opblr  ot  Solomon ; 
and  this  be  seems  to  have  believed  firmly. 

The  charges  against  him  were  that  ho  hod  made 
false  promises,  which,  indeed,  he  had;  that  he  bad. mis- 
managed the  colouiee,  which  was  most  miserably  true; 
and  that  he  practised  nepotism,  which  could  not  be  denied 
in  the  face  ot  the  careers  ot  his  brother  Bartholomew, 


The  narrative  of  this  discovery 
ot  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
when  surveyed  in  the  cold  light 
of  historical  criticism,  disclosee 


unromantic,  fact.  It  was  a 
search  tor  gold.  Itwasprompt- 
ed  by  the  avarice  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  ot  Columbus,  and 
of  the  adventurers  who  were 
willing  to  risk  their  lives  in  the 
race  for  wealth.  It  would  be 
too  high  praise  to  call  it  a  busi- 
ness venture,  for  that  conveys 
the  idea  of  legitimate  exchange 
and  barter.    These  Spaniards  vie 

supposed  wealth  of  the  new  lands,  and  were  only  willing 
pay  when  they  were  forced  to.  When  Columbus  comes  to 
a  new  Island,  he  inquires  If  there  are  gold  mines  about ; 
tries  to  wheedle  the  wretched  natives  out  ot  their  golden 
ornaments ;  levies  a  tribute  ot  a  bawksbiU  of  gold  per 
man— for  cadques  or  chiefs,  half  a  calabash  ot  gold;  if 
gold  is  not  there,  its  equivalent  in  cotton  is  accepted.  He 
deceives  the  royal  patrons  at  home  with  take  of  fabulous 


(f^m  Wiusor's  "Chrlslopber  Columbus."  p.  MB.) 


■e  determined  to  lap  the 


his  legltlmat«  son  Di^o,  and  his  Illegitimate  son  Ferdi- 
nand. The  treatment  of  the  natives  by  the  Spaniards 
was  abominable ;  when  gold  could  not  be  procured,  and 
often  when  It  could,  the  Cariba  were  captured  by  force 
or  treachery,  and  were  sent  to  Europe  into  slavery. 
Indeed,  we  And  a  distinct  barefaced  proposition  from 
the  admiral  tor  the  eateblishmeut  of  a  slave-trade  between 
Spain  and  the  Bahamas.  We  all  know  the  anerdote  so 
illustrative  of  the  petty  avarice  in  Columbus — his  claim- 
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ing  the  reward  for  first  seeing  land,  when  the  money 
undoubtedly  belonged  to  one  of  the  sailors. 

But  this  is  only  one  side,  though  an  important  side, 
and  one  especially  necessary  to  the  reader  who  only  knows 
Irving's  hero  and  Prescott's  paragon,  or  who  has  not 
learned  to  appreciate  the  absurdities  of  the  rhapsodizing 
followers  of  Roeelly  de  Lorques,  who  wish  to  add  the 
admiral^s  name  to  the  calendar  ot  saints.  Mr.  Justin 
Winsor  goes  far  in  his  very  plain  duty  of  annihilating 
the  claims  of  these  adulators,  and  the  demands  of  this 
task  leave  him  little  opportunity  to  appreciate  the  indom- 


itable perseverance,  the  imflinching  faith,  and  the  mi- 
doubted  ability  of  Christopher  Columbus. 

^Hardly  a  name  in  profane  history  is  more  august 
than  bis.  Hardly  another  character  in  the  world  *s  record 
has  made  so  little  of  its  oi^wrtunities.  His  discovery  was 
a  blunder;  his  blunder  was  a  new  world;  the  New  World 
is  his  monument  1  Its  discoverer  might  have  been  its 
father;  he  proved  to  be  its  despoiler.  He  might  have 
given  its  young  days  such  a  benignity  as  the  world  likes 
to  associate  with  a  maker;  he  left  it  a  legacy  of  devasta- 
tion and  crime.  He  might  have  been  an  unselfish  pro- 
moter of  geographical  science;  he  proved  a  rabid  seeker 
for  gold  and  a  vioeroyalty.  He  might  have  won  converts 
to  the  fold  of  Christ  by  the  kindness  of  his  spirit;  he 
gained  the  execration  of  the  good  angels.** 

OEOORAPHICAL  RESULTS. 

Columbus  died  under  the  delusion  that  he  had  touched 
the  eastern  coast  of  Asia;  half  a  century  passed  before 
men  understood  that  a  great  new  continent  had  been  dis- 
covered; and  it  was  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  after 
the  death  of  the  admiral  before  it  was  proved  by 
Bering's  voyage  that  the  new  continent  was  not  ocm- 
nected  with  Asia.  It  is  a  moot  question  whether  Colum- 
bus or  Vespucius  first  set  foot  on  the  American  Main. 
People  at  first  hesitated  in  giving  a  name  to  the  new 
world;  in  1516  the  name  America  first  appears  on  a  map, 
and  in  1541  it  was  first  employed  by  Mercator  to  denote 
North  and  South  America  collectively.  Hard  upon  the 
wake  of  tlie  admiral's  ship  followed  that  succession  of 
bold  mariners  and  discoverers— Balboa,  Da  Ckuna,  Cabot, 
Pizarro,  Cortez,  Drake,  Gilbert,  Cartier,  and  dozens  of 
others. 

"  There  is  nothing,  **  says  Mr.  Justin  Winsor,  **  more  strik- 
ing in  the  history  of  American  discovery  than  the  fact  that 
the  Italian  people  furnished  to  Spain  Columbus,  to  Eng- 
land Cabot,  and  to  l^*rance  Verrazano ;  and  that  the  three 
leading  Powers  of  Europe,  following  as  maritime  explorers 
in  the  lead  of  Portug^,  who  could  not  dispense  with  Ves- 
pucius, another  Italian,  pushed  their  rights  through  men 
they  bad  borrowed  from  the  central  region  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, while  Italy  in  its  own  name  never  possessed  a 
rood  of  American  soU.** 

Nor  would  a  survey  of  the  present  political  division  of 
the  new  hemisphere  bear  witness  to  the  good  fortune  of 
Spain,  who,  by  that  notable  decree,  the  Bull  of  Demarca- 
tion, was  allowed  to  possess  all  lands  not  already  occupied 
by  Christian  powers  west  of  an  impossible  meridian  drawn 
one  himdred  leagues  west  of  the  Azores  and  Cape  de 
Verde  Islands.  When,  in  1493,  Pope  Alexander  VT.  pro* 
mulgated  this  decree,  it  was  supposed  that  such  a  meridian 
would  lie  on  the  line  of  no  vaiiation  of  the  magnetic 
needle— a  theory  which  was  soon  complicated  by  the  dis- 
covery of  several  other  supposed  lines  of  no  variation. 

As  a  sample  of  book-making  "  Christopher  Columbus  *'  is 
an  excellent  piece  of  work.  The  bibliography  of  sources, 
which  takes  up  the  first  seventy  pages  of  the  volume, 
is  exhaustive.  The  orderly  arrangement  and  felicitous 
headings  of  chapters  contribute  much  to  the  pleasure  cl 
its  perusal,  as  do  also  numerous  rubrics  and  a  sensible 
index.  The  profuse  illustrations  of  rare  portraits,  charts, 
and  documents  are  of  especial  interest.  Altogether,  the 
work  is  a  notable  addition  to  our  historical  literature, 
and  will  be  widely  read,  as  it  deserves.  Author  and 
publishers  have  done  well  to  keep  it  within  the  compass 
of  a  single  handsooie  volume.  The  studious  American 
boy  who  receives  it— together  with  a  year's  subscription 
to  The  Review  of  Reviews— for  a  Christmas  preamt 
will  deserve  congratulations.  One  deals  with  history  that 
is  past— the  other  records  it  in  the  making. 
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HISTORY. 

History  of  Liberia.  By  J.  H.  T.  McPherson,  Ph.D. 
Ninth  series,  Number  X.,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity Studies  on  Historical  and  Political  Science. 
Paper,  8vo,  pp.  61.  Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins 
press.    50  cents. 

The  latest  Issue  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies 
In  Historical  and  Political  Science  is  a  history  of  Liberia  by  a 
recent  post-fcraduate  student  of  the  university,  who  has  this 
year  been  made  professor  of  histoiy  and  politics  in  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Oeorigfa.  Dr.  McPherson  intimates  his  intention  <tf 
elaborating  the  present  study  into  a  larger  work.  As  a  sketch 
of  the  American  colonization  movement  (and  this  monograph 
deals  very  much  more  largely  with  the  colonization  move- 
ment In  our  South  than  with  its  results  in  Liberia)  this  little 
work  has  decided  value. 

The  Story  of  Portugal.    By  H.  Horse  Stephens.    "The 

Story  of  the  Nations'*  series.     12mo,  pp.  43.    New 

York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.50. 

In  the  long  and  excellent  **  Story  of  the  Nations**  series  the 
IWesers.  Putnam  have  now  reached  Portugal.  The  author  of 
this  volume  Is  Mr.  H.  Morse  Stephens,  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford. 
He  deals  methodically  and  chronol(^caIly  with  the  history  of 
Portujnil  from  the  dajTs  of  the  Greeks,  Phcenicians,  and  Ro- 
mans down  to  the  present  time,  and  he  has  accomplished  a 
thorough  and  useful  piece  of  historical  compilation.  The 
index  \a  unusually  elaborate. 

•Studies  in  American  History.  By  Hary  Sheldon  Barnes, 
A.B.,  and  Earl  Barnes,  M.S.  12mo,  pp.  441.  Bos- 
ton: D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    $1.25. 

These  studies  in  American  history  constitute  a  brief  school 
history  for  young  pupils,  from  the  discovery  of  America  down 
to  1891.  The  theory  of  the  book  is  that  even  the  young  pupils 
will  learn  most  if  brought  into  contact  with  original  sources; 
•consequently  the  book  is  full  of  citations  and  interesting  ex- 
tracts, with  references  for  supplementary  reading.  It  isa book 
which  might  well  guide  many  an  older  person  in  a  course  of 
intelligent  study  of  American  history. 

The  Swiss  Republic.  By  Boyd  Winchester.  8vo,  k>.  489. 
Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.    $2. 

Mr.  Winchester,  late  United  States  Minister  to  Berne,  bases 
his  book  upon  notes  of  studies  and  observations  during  four 
years  of  diplomatic  service.  The  sublects  embraced  are  not 
treated  in  any  historical  sequence,  but  by  brief  hints  and  ran- 
dom sugg^ions  the  reader  is  given  a  very  complete  view  of 
the  mooem  state  of  the  country,  its  Interesting  features  and 
institutions,  and  the  people  and  their  characteristics. 

A  History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature.  By  Rev.  J.  P. 
Mahaffy,  M.A.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  I.  Part  1 — 
The  Poets.  With  an  appendix  on  Homer  by  Prof. 
Sayre.  Part  2— The  Dramatic  Poets.  Third  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.  12mo.  New  York:  Macmillan 
&;Co.    $2.25. 

History  of  the  Buccaneers  of  America.  By  James  Bumey. 
Reprinted  from  the  edition  of  1816.  8vo,  pp.  897. 
New  York:  MacmiUan  &  Co.    $2. 

The  Spanish-American  Republics.    By  Theodore  Child. 

4to,  pp.  453.     New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.    $3.50. 

A  narrative  of  travel  and  observation  In  the  more  accessi- 
ble parts  of  the  Ave  important  republics  of  Spanish  America- 
Chili,  Peru,  the  Argentine,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay. 

Harmony   of  Ancient  History  and  Chronology  of  the 

Egyptians  and  Jews.    By  Malcolm  Macdonald.    8vo, 

pp.  301.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.    12. 

The  author  has  endeavored  to  utilize  all  sources  of  modem 
information  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  monumental  dis- 
coveries agree  with  history  as  told  in  the  Old  Testament 

Battle-fields  and  Victory:  A  Narrative  of  the  Principal 
Military  Operations  of  the  Civil  War,  from  the  Ac- 
cession of  Grant  to  the  Command  of  the  Union  Armies 
to  the  End  of  the  War.  By  Willis  J.  Abbot.  8vo, 
pp.  336.    New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     13. 

The  concluding  volume  of  a  series  beginning  with  ** Battle- 
fields of  '6r  and  **  Battle-fields  and  Camp-flrea" 


English  Colonization  and  Empire.  By  Alfred  Caklecott. 
University  Extension  Manual.  8vo,  pp.  277.  Lon- 
don :  John  Murray,    ds.  fid. 

The  danger  in  a  book  of  this  brevity,  that  it  may  lapse 
into  a  mere  cram  book,  has  been  carefully  avoided  by  the 
author  of  the  volume  before  us,  which  is  an  excellent  specimen 
of  its  clasa  Broadly  speaking,  it  is  divided  into  two  general 
portions— the  opening  chapters  to  an  account  of  the  growth 
and  opening  out  of  the  Empire,  the  later  to  a  statement  of  the 
problems  of  Colonial  life  and  government,  e.y.,  trade  and  trade 
policy,  the  supply  of  labor,  native  races,  education  and  relig- 
ion. Educational  in  the  highest  sense,  in  that  it  suggests  iumI 
stimulates,  it  is  a  book  whi^  we  can  stnmgly  recmnmend. 

The  Divorce  of  Catherine  of  Aragon :    The  Story  as  Told 

by  the  Imperial  Ambassadors  Resident  at  tiie  Court 

of  Henry  VIII.    By  J.  A.  Froude.    8vo.    London: 

Longmans,  Oreen  &  Co.    16s. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Froude^s  magnum  opm^  ^The 
History  of  England  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,**  were  published  in  1856;  the  last  volume 
in  18a).  Qreat  advances  in  our  historical  knowledge  have  been 
made  in  recent  years,  and  it  is  with  a  view  to  bringing  bis 
**  History**  up  to  date  that  Mr.  Froude  has  issued  this  supple- 
mentary volume.  He  has  added,  but  he  has  not  altered.  Henry 
VIII.  is  still  a  hero.  The  book,  it  may  be  added,  is  necessarily 
written  in  U9um  laicorum;  since  the  story  of  the  divorce,  if 
fully  told,  would  be  more  interesting  than  edifying. 

The  Renaissance:  The  Revival  of  Learning  and  Art  in 
the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries.  By  Philip 
SchafT,  D.D.  8vo,  pp.  135.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam ^s  Sons.    $1.50. 


BIOGRAPHY    AND    MEMOIRS. 

Life  of  General  Houston,  1793-1803.    By  Henry  Bruce. 

**  Makers  of  America"  series.     12mo,  pp.  232.    New 

York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    75  cents. 

Mr.  Bruce  gives  us  a  life  of  Oen.Sam  Houston,  of  Texas, 
which  he  has  written  in  the  British  Museum  at  London.  It  has 
at  once  the  merits  and  the  faults  of  a  book  prepared  by  a 
writer  whose  knowledge  of  an  almost  contemporaneous  subject 
is  derived  wholly  from  the  use  of  materials  consulted  in  libra* 
ries.  Nevertheless,  we  have  in  this  brief  biography  the  most 
accurate  and  spirited  account  of  the  acquisition  and  develop* 
ment  of  Texas  as  an  American  State,  in  so  far  as  Gen.  Houston 
was  concerned  in  those  affairs,  that  can  be  found  anywhere. 

Thomas   Hooker:    Preacher,    Founder,    Democrat.      By 

George  Leon  Walker.    "Makers  of  AmeHca"  series. 

12mo,  pp.  202.    New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    75 

cents. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker  was  most  essentially  one  of  the 
makers  of  America,  and  it  is  scarcely  creditable  that  he  is  not 
more  fully  recognized  as  such.  It  was  he  who  fDunded  the 
commonwealth  of  Connecticut  by  establishing  the  colony  at 
Hartford,  and  it  is  bis  successor  in  the  pastorate  of  the  oldest 
Congregational ist  church  of  Hartford,  namely,  the  Rev.CJeorge 
Leon  Walker,  D.D.,  who  furnishes  this  latest  biography.  The 
book  is  admirable  and  thoroughly  readable.  Hooker  was  not 
only  a  great  preacher,  but  he  was  great  as  one  of  the  founders 
of  democratic  Institutions. 

John  Winthrop,   First  Governor   of  the  Massachusetts 

Colony.    By  Joseph  Hopkins  Twitchell.    "Makers  of 

America**  series.    12mo,  pp.  245.    New  York :  Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.    75  cents. 

John  Winthrop,  first  governor  of  the  Massachusetts  colony, 
has  usually  been  discussed  as  a  part  of  New  England  history. 
Mr.  Twitchell  deals  with  him  In  a  strictly  biographical  manner, 
and  produces  a  charming  little  book. 

Backward  Glances;  or.  Some  Personal  Recollections.  By 
James  Hedderwick.  8vo,  pp.  810.  London:  Black- 
wood &  Sons.    7s.  6d. 

Mr.  Hedderwick  Is  a  journalist  who  has  spent  a  busy  life 
in  Edinburgh  and  in  Glasgow.  In  the  latter  place  he  conducted 
the  Evening  Citizen,  the  first  halfpenny  evening  newspaper 
published  in  any  large  city  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  book  is 
noteworthy  mainly  for  the  excellent  stories  ft  contains.  In  the 
course  of  a  long  and  honorable  career  Mr.  Hedderwick  has  been 
brought  into  contact  with  Douf  las  Jerrold,  Thackeray,  Dickens, 
Edmund  and  Charles  Kean,  Miss  Helen  Faucit,  Professor  Wil- 
son, Jeffery,  Macaulay,  Disraeli,  Mr.  Oladstone,  and  many  other 
distinguished  men.    He  writes  very  pleasantly. 
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Cotton  Mather,  the  Puritan  Priest.    By  Barrett  Wendell. 

**  Makers  of  America^'  series.    12mo,  pp.  S21.    New 

York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Ck).    75  cents. 

Mr.  Barrett  Wendell  characterizes  the  Rev.  Cotton  Mather 
as  the  ** Puritan  Priest.**  Mr.WendelPs  chapter  upon  witch- 
craft is  the  most  important  feature  of  the  book,  ^me  of  the 
theories  and  suggestions  he  advances  are  both  novel  and  impor- 
tant. 

The  Young  Emperor  William  II.  of  Germany :  A  Study 

in  Character  Development  on  a  Throne.    By  Harold 

Frederic.     With  portraits.      12mo,   pp.   241.     New 

York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.25. 

The  Rbvibw  or  Rbyibws  has  alreadv  some  months  ago 
expressed  its  highly  favorable  opinion  of  Mr.  Harold  Frederic  s 
volume  on  the  young  Emperor  William  II.  of  Germany.  Com- 
ment at  that  time  was  with  reference  to  the  edition  wnich  had 
appeared  in  England.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  announce  the 
American  edition,  handsomely  issued  by  the  Messrs.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam *s  Sons. 

John  Buskin:  His  Life  and  Teaching.    By  J.  Marshall 

Mather.    Third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    12mo, 

pp.  180.    New  York:  Frederick  Wame  &  Co.    SI. 

This  volume  is  not  a  criticism,  but  simply  an  outline  of 
Ruskin's  life  and  teachings,  intended  for  those  who  purpose  a 
careful  and  detailed  study  of  his  works. 

Life  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  the  Northwest  Passage. 
By  Albert  Hastings  Markham.  '^  Great  Explorers" 
series.  12mo,  pp.  881.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co. 

The  authorities  quoted  by  Mr.  Markham  are  chiefly  logs, 
journals,  and  other  documents  in  the  Public  Record  office,  ne 
also  having  the  assistance  of  Miss  Sophia  Cracroft,  Franklin's 
niece. 

The  Women  of  the  French  Salons.     By  Amelia  Gere 

Mason.     4to,   pp.   297.     New  York:    The  Century 

Company.    16. 

Bishop  Wilberforoe.  By  G.  W.  Daniell,  M.A.  8vo,  pp. 
2^.    London:  Methuen  &  Co.    2s.  6d. 

A  very  readable  sketch  of  the  career  of  the  prominent  prel- 
ate known  to  noany  of  his  contemporaries  as  ** Soapy  Sam.** 
Those  who  have  no  time  to  read  the  three-volume  biofiraphy 
prepared  by  Canon  Ashwell  and  Mr.  R.  O.  Wilberforoe  will  nnd 
a  well-informed  substitute  in  Mr.  Daniell's  book.  Due  weight 
is  attached  to  the  bishop's  influence  in  the  church  and  in 
society,  and  a  number  of  uis  best  stories  are  told. 

Life  of  Gustave  Dor^.  By  the  late  Blanchard  Jerrold. 
138  illustrations  from  original  drawings  by  Dord. 
8vo,  pp.  414.    London:  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.    21s. 

As  interesting  and  well-written  a  biomtphy  of  the  popular 
artist  as  one  could  possibly  desire.  Dore  was  above  all  things 
a  designer— an  illustrator  of  books— and  Mr.  Jerrold's  account 
of  his  early  career  is  most  delightful  reading.  He  failed  as  a 
painter,  and  his  failure  cast  a  gloom  over  all  the  later  years 
of  his  life.  Tliere  are  a  number  of  very  amusing  anecdotes  in 
the  book. 

The  Life  of  Charles  Stewart  Pamell.  By  T.  P.  O'Con- 
nor. Paper  covers,  pp.  228.  London:  Ward,  Lock 
&  Bowden.    Is. 

As  a  journalistic  tour  de  force  and  a  memoir  pour  •ervir 
this  short  biography  is  sure  to  have  a  wide  circle  of  readers. 
It  Is  written  In  a  light  journalistic  style  and  is  thoroughly 
readable  and  interesting. 

Some  Men  of  To-day.  Ywger  covers,  pp.  112.  London : 
Chapman  &  Hall.    Is. 

A  series  of  fourteen  short  critical  and  biographical 
sketches,  reprinted  from  the  Home  JVetos,  similar  in  aim  to 
but  not  so  finished  in  execution  as  the  ** Modem  Men**  of  the 
National  Observer.  The  series  includes  Lord  Salisbury,  Mr. 
Froude,  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Pamell,  Mr.  George  Meredith,  General 
Booth,  and  Mr.  Irving. 

Life  of  Miguel  de  Cervantes.    By  Henry  R.  Watts.    8vo, 
pp.185.    London :  Walter  Scott.     Is. 
A  volume  of  the  ** Great  Writers**  series. 

The  Life  of  Robert  Coates,  Better  Known  as  Romeo  and 
Diamond  Coates,  the  Celebrated  Amateur  of  Fashion. 
By  J.  R.  Robinson  and  Hunter  H.  Robinson.  8vo, 
pp.  260.  London:  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co. 
7s.  6d. 


ESSAYS,  CRITICISM,  AND    BBLLBS-LBTTRSS. 

Art  and  Criticism.    Monographs  and  Studies.    By  Theo- 

dore  Child.    Large  8vo,  ornamental  cloth,  pp.  3S5. 

New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    16. 

Mr.  Theodore  Child,  largely  from  his  post  of  observation 
in  Paris,  has,  for  a  number  of  years  past,  produced  so  remark* 
r  ble  a  series  of  admirable  papers  and  descriptive  or  critical 
studies  which  have  appeared  in  ephemeral  form,  that  his  host 
of  admirers  will  be  sincerely  glad  to  find  that  he  has  begun  to 

Sther  up  and  put  into  more  permanent  form  much  that  was 
>  good  to  be  lost  His  **  Art  and  Criticism,**  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  specimens  of  modem  book-making,  contains  twelve 
essays,  largely  upon  contemporary  art  Sandro  Botticelli : 
Some  Modem  French  Painters;  American  Artists  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition :  Jean  Francois  Millet:  Munkac^;  Impressionist 
Painting:  The  Winged  victorv  of  Samothrace;  Antoine  Louis 
Barye;  Modem  French  Sculpture;  Auguste  Rodin:  Chantilly, 
the  Ch&teau  and  the  Collections;  and  A  Pre-Raphaelite  Mansicm, 
are  the  essajrs  included  in  this  volume.  The  list  of  illustrationa 
is  a  long  one,  and  their  execution  is  in  the  highest  style. 

The  Works  of  Oliver  Wendell  Hohnes.    New  Riverside 

edition.     In  18  volumes.     Vols.   I.   to  VIII.     The 

Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,  The  Professor  at 

the  Breakfast  Table,  The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table, 

Over  the  Teacups,  Elsie  Venner,  The  Guardian  Angel, 

A  Mortal  Antipathy,  Pages  from  an  Old  Volume  of 

Life.     Crown  8vo,    gilt  tops.      Boston:  Houghton, 

Mi£Elin  &  Co.    $1.50  each. 

This  undoubtedly  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  final  and  perfect 
edition  of  the  writings  of  Dr.  Holmes.  The  eight  volumes 
before  us,  beautifully  printed  and  bound,  go  far  toward  answer- 
ing  the  question  whether  or  not  we  have  an  American  litera- 
ture. The  collected  works  of  the  group  of  great  American 
writers  whose  publisher  is  the  house  of  Houghton,  Mifilin  Si 
Co.,  constitute  enough  of  the  best  and  most  permanent  litera- 
ture of  the  nineteenth  century  alone  to  entitle  America  to  a 
proud  position. 

The  Ethical  Element  in  Literature:  Being  an  Attempt 
to  Promote  a  Method  of  Teaching  Literature.  Illus- 
trated by  an  Interpretation  of  the  **In  Memonam,^ 
and  by  Comments  on  the  Tragedy  of  ^Julius  Csesar,*^ 
including  the  Text  of  '^  Julius  Ceesar,"  with  Notes, 
By  Richard  D.  Jones.  16mo,  pp.  134.  Bloomington^ 
m. :  Public  School  Publishing  Company. 

This  slight  and  somewhat  tentative  work  by  Professor 
Jones  is  of  very  fresh  and  promising  quality,  and  is  doubtless 
the  forerunner  of  more  ambitious  worKs  yet  to  appear. 

A  Defense  of  Poetry.    By  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.    Edited, 

with  Introduction  and  Notes,   by  Albert  S.  Cook. 

12mo,  pp.  86.    Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.    60  cents. 

Professor  Cook*s  introduction  and  notes,  published  with 
Shelley's  famous  essay  upon  poetry,  constitute  a  most  accept- 
able little  volume.  Thomas  Love  Peacock's  essay  on  "The  Four 
Ages  of  Poetry**  is  also  included.  The  book  will  be  welcomed  by 
all  serious  students  of  the  poetic  art 

A  Treatise  on  Wisdom.    By  Pierre  Charron.  Paraphrased 

by  Myrtilla  H.  N.  Daly.    With  an  Introduction  by 

Marcus  Benjamin.    16mo,  pp.  225.    I^ew  York:  O, 

P.  Putnam  *s  Sons.    $1.25. 

Pierre  Charron  was  first  a  lawyer,  then  a  priest  and  theo^ 
logian.  and  finally  a  philosopher  and  man  of  letters,  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  wrote  many  voluminous  treatiaes.  but 
what  will  live  longest  will  be  his  brief  treatise  on  wisdom, 
which  is  full  of  shrewd  and  poignant  reflections  upon  life  and 
conduct.  The  present  paraphrase  is  charmingly  done,  and  the 
Knickerbocker  Press  issues  it  as  a  dainty  volume. 

American  Literature.  An  Elementary  Text-Book  for  Use 
in  High  Schools  and  Academies.  By  Julian  Haw- 
thorne and  Leonard  Lemon.  12mo,  pp.  883.  Boston: 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Messrs.  Hawthorne  and  Lemon  have  prepared  a  book  which 
is  quite  unlilce  the  conventional  school  treatise.  It  is  a  running 
conunent  upon  the  long  list  of  writers  who  are  regarded  as 
worthy  of  inclusion  in  an  account  of  American  wnters.  Its 
judgments  are  often  amusingly  terse  and  arbitrary.  Its  style 
Is  journalistic  and  at  times  undignified.  But  it  is  foU  or  a 
kind  of  information  that  the  American  public  ought  to  povesi. 
and  is  therefore  not  to  be  condemned.  Mr.  Julian  HawfhcniMt 
own  estimate  of  himself  is  altogether  frank.  He  declares  tkit 
such  stories  rs  he  proceeds  to  list  ** indicate  powers  to  tiM 
writer  which,  if  conscientiously  and  carefully  eniploxo^i 
produce  good  results.** 
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Short  studies  in  literature.    By  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie. 

12mo,  pp.  201.    New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Mr.  Mabie  is  always  a  graceful  and  suggestive  writer,  and 
this  collection  of  forty  brief  studies  coTers  a  very  wide  range 
and  contains  much  condensed  thinking  and  wisdom. 

Imag^inary  Conversations.  By  Walter  Savage  Landor. 
With  Biographical  and  Explanatory  Notes  by  C.  G. 
Crump.  In  6  volumes.  Vol.  II.  12mo,  pp.  438. 
New  York:  MacmiUan  &  Co.    $1.25. 

The  second  volume  of  the  **lmag1nanr  Conversations,**  con« 
taining  **  Classical  Dialogues'*  and  ^Dialogues  of  Sovereigns 
and  Statesmen.**  As  we  have  before  said,  Mr.  Charles  G. 
Crump's  notes  will  prove  useful  to  the  ordinary  reader,  and 
the  ger\en,\  appearance  of  the  volume  does  the  greatest  credit 
to  the  publisher.    The  edition  is  limited. 

The  Crisis  in  Morals:  An  Examination  of  Rational  Ethics 

in  the  Light  of  Modem  Science.     By  Rev.  James 

Thompson  Bixby.    16mo,  pp.  317.    Boston:  Roberts 

Brothers.    $1 . 

A  criticism  on  ethics,  mainly  of  Herbert  8penc'r*s  theory 
x>t  morals  as  the  product  of  evolution. 

The  Art  of  Literature:    A  Series  of  Essays.    By  Arthur 
hopenhauer.    Selected  and  Translated,  with  a  Pref- 
ace,   by   Thomas  Bally  Saunders.      12mo,   pp.   163. 
New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co.    90  cents. 

Studies  in  the  Wagnerian  Drama.    By  Henry  £.  Kreh- 

biel.     Post  8vo,   pp.    207.     New   York:  Harper  & 

Brothers.    $1.25. 

This  is  a  book  that  may  be  commended  as  much  to  the 
notice  of  the  general  reader  as  to  the  student  of  Warner. 
While  frivinK  a  somewhat  minute  analysis  of  Wafirner's  works. 
Mr.  Krenbiel  endeavors  to  lead  to  an  understanding  of  the  real 
position  which  the  great  reformer  of  the  opera  occupies  in  the 
world  of  art,  and  to  induce  a  true  appreciation  of  his  achieve- 
ments. He  also  gives  a  chapter  each  of  clever  and  careful 
analysis  on  the  four  fn'eat  dramas— "* Tristan  und  Isolde,**  **Die 
Meistersinger  von  Ntlmberg,**  '^Der  Ring  des  Kibelungen,**  and 

Venetian  Life.  By  William  Dean  Howells.  With  Illus- 
trations (aqua- tints)  from  Orig^inal  Water-colors. 
Two  volumes.  12mo,  pp.  287,  285.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton, Miiflin  &  Co.    $5. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  MifQin  A  Co.  have  issued  a  beautiful 
two- volume  ediuon  of  Mr. W.D. Howells*  ** Venetian  Life.**  It 
is  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  Mr.  Howells  wrote 
this  charminiir  work.  The  present  edition  is  illustrated  with 
beautiful  colored  plates  from  original  water-colors.  The  cover 
is  pure  white  and  fi^old.  These  aro  volumes  to  delight  the 
heart  of  the  most  fastidious. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful.  By  William  Knight. 
8vo.    London :  John  Murray.    Ss.  6d. 

Professor  Knight,  promising  another  volume  for  his  con- 
4itructi  ve  views  on  the  philosophv  of  beauty,  gives  an  outline  of 
the  history  of  opinion  on  esthetics  and  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  art— a  Knowledge  of  which,  he  rightly  holds,  is  necessary  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  aesthetics.  He  deals  in  succession 
with  Oriental  art.  the  philosophy  of  Greece  and  Rome,  mediae- 
^allsm,  and  the  philosophies  of  modem  Europe  and  the  United 
:8tates.  The  analyses  of  opinion  are  well  done,  and  the  book 
will  be  found  useful  as  a  means  of  looking  up  the  drift  of  out- 
•of-the-way  works  or  magazine  articles.  But  the  name  of  the 
Dorsetshire  poet  is  Barnes,  not  Bams. 

Essays  and  Other  Writings  of  Henry  Thoreau.    Edited 

by  Will  H.  Dircks.    8vo,  pp.  289.    London:  Walter 

Scott.     Is. 

Mr.  Dircks*  introduction  is  brief  and  for  the  most  part 
critical.  The  selection  is  fairly  representative  of  Thoreau *s 
peculiar  genius.    It  forms  a  volume  of  the  **Camelot  Series.** 

In  Cambridge  Courts.     By  R.  0.  Lehmann.    8vo,  pp. 

240.    London:  Henry  &  Co.    8s.  6d. 

To  cry  out  for  a  new  humorist  and  then,  the  petition  being 
•jfranted,  to  cry  him  down,  seems  hardly  logical,  but  perhaps 
Mr.  Lehmann  mav  receive  kinder  treatment,  althouf^h  the  simi- 
larity between  his  muse  and  that  of  Mr.  Barry  Pain  s  by  no 
means  slight.  Most  of  the  papers,  too,  are  reprinted,  like  Mr. 
Pain's  work,  from  the  Oranta^  the  subjects  beinfc  mainly  con- 
nected with  the  less  strictly  academic  side  of  Cambrid^  life. 
The  essays  are  good,  the  dialogues  are  better,  but  the  poems 
artf  best,  and  tne  volume  is  illustrated  with  some  excellent  Cam- 
bridge sketches  and  views. 


Miscellanies:    Chiefly  Academic.     By  F.  W.  Newman. 

8vo,  pp.  384.    London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  TrUbner 

&Co. 

The  fifth  volume  in  the  newly-collected  edition  of  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Newman *s  writings.  Among  the  essays  it  contains  are  **  One 
Side  of  Plato,**  '*0n  Pindar,"  ^On  the  Northern  Elements  of 
Latin,**  **  Modem  Latin  as  a  Basis  of  Instmctlon,**  **The  Author- 
ship of  the  Odyssey,**  "* Moral  Estimate  of  Alexander  the  Ureat,** 
'"The  Political  Side  of  the  Vaccination  Question,**  etc. 

Edmond  Scherer's  Essays  on  English  Literature.  Trans- 
lated and  edited  by  George  Saintsbury.  8vo,  pp. 
806.    London:  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.    66. 

The  late  Monsieur  Scherer.  iust  before  his  death,  **  slated** 
Mr.8aintsbui7*s  book  on  French  literature,  and  one  reason  why 
the  friendly  office  of  translator  was  undertaken  by  the  English 
critic  is  that  he  is  thus  able  to  heap  live  coals  upon  M.Scherer's 
** defunct  head.**  The  essays  are  distinctly  luminous,  and  deal 
with  those  English  subjects— Shakespeare,  George  Eliot,  John 
Stuart  Mill,  Taine's  "History  of  English  Literature,**  Milton. 
Sterne,  Wordsworth,  Lord  Beaconsfleld's  "Endymion,**  and 
Oarlyle— which  the  author  wished  to  be  placed  before  an  Eng- 
lish audience.  Mr.  Saintsbury  contributes  an  interesting  intro- 
duction. 


POETRY  AND    THE    DRAMA. 

A  Treasury    of   Favorite  Poems.      Edited    by  Walter 

Learned.    Vignette  edition,  with  100  New  Hlustra- 

tions  by  Joseph  M.   Oleeson.    12mo,  pp.  890.    New 

York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.    $1.25. 

This  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  book -making,  and  the 
volume  deserves  a  large  holiday  sale.  It  includes  perhaps  two 
hundred  of  the  best  lyrics  in  the  English  language,  with  many 
dainty  illustrations  by  Mr.  J.M.Gleeson. 

Snow-Bound.      A  Winter    Idyl.      By   John    Greenleaf 

Whittier.    With  Designs  by  E.  H.  Garrett.    16mo, 

pp.  58.    Boston:  Houghton,  Mifnin  &  Co.    $1.50. 

In  daintiness  and  perfection  of  manufacture  this  little  vol- 
ume has  hardly  been  surpassed  by  the  American  press.  It  is 
printed  upon  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  its  plate  illustrations 
are  of  the  most  exquisite  character. 

The  Lover's  Year  Book  of  Poetry.  A  Collection  of  Love 
Poems  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year.  By  Horace  Parker 
Chandler.  Vol.  I. — January  to  June.  16mo,  pp.  192. 
Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.    $1.25. 

LoVers  who  invest  in  this  half  year's  supply  of  the  ** Lover's 
Tear  Book  of  Poetry  **  may  rest  assured  that  the  supply  for  the 
second  half  of  tlie  year  will  be  on  the  market  well  oef ore  the 
first  of  July.  The  arrangement  is  quite  markedly  clinuitic,  and 
is  designed  for  the  north  temperate  zone,  the  poem  for  January 
]8t  being  ^'In  Snow  Time.**  The  range  of  selection  is  wide  and 
the  idea  is  attractively  carried  out.  • 

Poems  by  Emily  Dickinson.    Edited  by  T.  W.  Hlgginson 

and  Mabel  Loomis  Todd.    Second  series.    16mo,  pp. 

230.    Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.    $1.25. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  a  second  volume  of  the  poems  of 
Emily  Dickinson  has  appeared.  Everybody  who  read  the  first 
volume  will  want  to  read  the  second  one,  and  will  be  the  more 
deeply  impressed  with  the  wonderful  and  strange  genius  that 
produced  these  bits  of  versification. 

Lyrics  and  Legends.  By  Nora  Perry.  IGmo,  pp.  142. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.    $1.25. 

This  new  volume  of  Kora  Perry*s  poetry  will  please  that 
author *s  many  admirers. 

The  One-Hoss  Bhay ,  with  its  Companion  Poems,  **  How 
the  Old  Horse  Won  the  Bet"  and  "The  Broomstick 
Train."  By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  by  Howard  Pyle.  12mo,  pp.  82.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.50. 

These  three  famous  poems  are  finely  printed  on  one  side 
of  heavy  paper,  and  illustrated  by  Howard  Pvle.  A  beautiful 
holiday  book.  Dr.  Holmes  writes  a  new  preface,  in  which  he 
moralizes  most  entertainingly  about  these  poems. 

Parnassus  by  Rail.    By  Marion  Mills  Miller.    16mo,  pp. 

107.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1. 

"^Shadow  Songs,**  **Poems  of  Sigma  Chi,"  and  **Ver8e8 
Tain.**  Also  a  number  of  translations  and  paraphrases  from 
the  poems  of  Heine,  Musset,  Qautier,  Homer,  Plato,  and  others. 

Daphne,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Frederick  Tennyson. 
12mo,  pp.  522.    New  York:  MacmUlan  &  Co.    $2.50. 
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The  Story  of  the  Iliad.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Church, 
M.A.  With  Ulustrations  after  Flazman.  12mo,  pp. 
820.    New  York:  Macmillan  &  Ck>.    $1. 

The  Story  of  the  Odyssey.    By  the  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Church. 

M.A.     With  Illustrations  after  Flazman.    12mo,  pp. 

813.    New  York:  MacmUlan  &  Co.    $1. 

These  volumes  are  amone  the  first  fruits  of  the  new  Inter- 
Dational  copyright  act.  Under  provision  of  that  act  Messrs. 
Macmillan  s.  Co.  have  manufac^u^  the  American  edition  In 
this  country,  and  the  result  falls  little  If  any  below  the  high 
mechanical  standard  of  this  firm.  The  stories  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssev  are  told  by  Mr.  Church  in  a  prose  style  that  fol- 
lows tlie  Homeric  text  as  literally  as  circumstances  would 
admit,  and  that  preserves  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  originala 
The  two  volumes  are  admirably  adapted  for  family  reading 
and  for  gift  books  to  intelligent  children. 

Le  Mlsantrope.    Comedie  par  I.  B.  P.  de  Moli^re.    Paper, 

pp.  98.    Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.    25  cents. 

This  comedy  of  Molidre*s  appears  in  the  International 
Modem  Language  series  in  a  form  convenient  for  students  of 
French. 

Two  Worlds,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Richard  Watson 
Oilder.  12mo,  pp.  119.  New  York:  The  Century 
Company.    $1.50. 

This  book  contains  about  fifty  poems,  only  a  few  of  which 
have  been  in  print  before.  It  includes,  along  with  a  number 
of  songs,  contemplative  ooems,  etc. .  Mr.  Qllder's  recent  poems 
on  patriotic  themes,  sucn  as  **Sheriaan,**  '^Sherman,"  and  ^'Pro 
Patria,**  also  his  .4  ftonf«c  poem  **Non  Sine  Dolore**  (to  which  a 
new  passage  has  been  added),  and  a  revised  version  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  ^'Ode  **  of  18B0. 

The  Lost  Ring,  and  Other  Poems.    By  Mrs.  Caroline  A. 

Mason.     With  an  Introduction  by  Charles  G.  Ames. 

16mo,  pp.   194.     Boston:   Houghton,   MifAin  &  Co. 

$1.25. 

Containing  over  one  hundred  poems,  selected  from  a  much 
larger  number,  whose  production  extended  over  nearly  half  a 
century. 

Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  Century.    Edited  by  Alfred  H. 
^Miles.     Two  volumes.     London:    Hutchinson.     48. 
each. 

A  further  instalment  of  two  volumes,  covering  the  ground 
from  Southey  to  Shelley  and  from  Keats  to  Lord  Lytton,  of 
what  will  probably  prove  the  best  anthology  of  our  modem 
poets.  So  excellent  is  this  work  that  we  can  onlv  hope  the 
same  competent  hand  will  perform  a  similar  service  to  fing- 
lish  poetry  from  its  earliest  glimmerings.  This  larger  flefd 
has  already  to  some  extent  been  covered  oy  Ward,  whose  four 
volumes  are  In  the  library  of  every  lover  of  poetry.  The 
scheme  of  the  work  before  us  (to  be  completed  in  ten  volumes) 
shows  that  finality  in  this  will  not  be  attained  until  the  whole 
field  of  English  poetry  has  been  surveyed  in  the  same  exhaust- 
ive manner.  It  is  to  such  volumes  as  these  that  we  must  look 
for  the  perpetuation  of  what  is  best  in  the  work  of  a  great 
and  increasing  band  of  minor  i>oets,  such  as  the  Ivrics  of  Bed- 
does  and  Mowerwell  and  the  songs  of  Tannahill  and  Barry 
Cornwall. 

The  Times:  A  Comedy  In  Four  Acts.  By  Arthur  W. 
Pinero.  Paper  covers,  8vo,  pp.  204.  London:  Will- 
iam Hineman.     Is.  6d. 

Mr.Pinero's  brilliant  satire  was  produced  with  much  suc- 
cess at  Terry's  Theatre  on  the  24th  of  October,  the  book 
being  simultaneously  published.  "The  Times"  is  in  many 
respects  the  best  thing  that  its  author  has  yet  done.  That  ft 
is  literary  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  Is  almost  as 
interesting  when  read  as  when  seen  upon  the  stage.  The  piece 
—to  quote  Mr.  Pinero's  own  description— "is  a  comic  play 
wliich  essays  to  touch  with  a  hand  not  too  heavy  some  of  the 
surface  faults  and  follies  of  the  hour." 

The  Poems  of  John  Ruskin.    Edited  by  W.  G.  Colling- 

wood,  M.A.     London:    George  Allen.    Published  in 

three  separate  editions:    The  first  a  large  post  4to 

imprint,  limited  to  750  copies,  with  plates  on  India 

paper,  at  £3  8s. ;  the  next,  an  ordinary  edition  at 

dOs. ;  the  third,  a  small  edition  at  10s. 

Contains  all  the  poems  which  Mr.  Ruskin  wrote  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  twenty-six,  with  an  appendix  of  later 
poems.  They  are  collected  from  original  MS.  and  printed 
sources,  and  are  edited  in  chronological  order,  with  biographi- 
cal and  critical  notes.  Their  interest  is  biographical  rather 
than  literary. 


Poems.      By  William  Edward  Hartpole  Lecky.     Svou 

London :  Longmans,  Green  A  Co.    Ss. 

There  la  nothing  very  remaikable  in  Mr.  Lecky *8  poems, 
after  all ;  indeed,  were  he  not,  like  Mr.  Ruskin,  a  distinguishea 
writer  of  prose,  he  would  have  found  some  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing a  publisher  for  them.  They  belong  to  the  old  school  of 
pMtry— to  the  school  which  preceded  Tennyson,  Browning,  and 
Swinburne.  Tet,  since  they  are  Mr.  Lecky 's,  they  will  no  doubt 
be  widely  read. 

Real  Sailor  Bongs.     Edited  by  John  A^ton.     Folio. 

London:  Field  &;Tuer.    21s. 

The  main  value  of  this  collection  lies  In  the  fact  that,  aa 
the  title  implies,  It  contains  nothing  but  ''real  sailor  songs." 
These  deal  with  war,  with  disaster,  with  life  on  shore,  and  with 
love.  They  are  printed  In  antique  style,  many  of  .the  old 
wood-cuts  oeing  reproduced.  The  oook  has  no  literary  Interest 
or  value,  but  it  will  undoubtedly  prove  attractive  on  the  draw- 
ing-room table. 

The  Scapegoat.     By  Wilton  Jones.    Ywger  covers,  pp. 

118.    London:  Walter  Scott.    Is. 

This  drama,  founded  on  a  novel  by  Miss  Gertrude  Warden, 
attracted  much  favorable  criticism  when  produced  in  July  for 
one  night  only  at  the  Globe  Theatre.  The  leading  idea,  that 
of  heredity  and  madness,  Mr.  Jones  has  worked  out  with  much 

g>wer.    It  is  unfortunate  that  the  title  clashes  with  that  of 
all  Calne's  novel. 

English  Carols  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.    Edited  by  J. 

A.  Fuller  Maitland.    From  a  MS.  roll  in  the  Library 

of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    With  added  vocal 

parts  by  W.  S.  Rockstro.   4to,  pp.  02.    London:  Field 

&  Tuer.    lOs. 

There  may  be  a  few  people  to  whom  this  book  may  hav» 
a  certain  amount  of  antiquarian  interest,  Inasnrach  as  the* 
series  of  carols  here  reproduced  shows  the  science  of  counter- 
point in  a  very  early  and  rudimentary  condition;  but  few 
indeed,  as  the  author  admits,  even  among  antiquaries,  have  the 
power  of  *'disoeming  the  beauty  which  is  held  to  underlie  the 

g reductions  of  the  earliest  periods  for  artistic  development.*^ 
ue  thing  Is  certain,  and  that  Is  that  ordinary  folks  will  not 
be  surprised  that  these  singular  carols  have  for  four  hundred, 
vears  neen  confined  to  a  **  parchment  roll  7  Inches  wide  and  &■ 
ft.  7  in.  long.**  The  carols  are  reproduced  first  In  their  origi- 
nal form  and  notation,  and  then  in  a  translated,  modernised, 
and  harmonised  form.  But  they  are  wofully  dismal:  and  the 
book  Is  ** bumped  out**  with  a  lengthy  catalogue  of  the  worka 
of  the  Leadennall  Press. 


FICTION. 

Betty  Alden:  The  First-Bom  Daughter  the  Pilgrims. 
By  Jane  G.  Austin.  16mo,  pp.  996.  Boston :  Hough- 
ton, liifflin  &  Co.    $1.25. 

It  is  pleasant  to  announce  another  Pilgrim  story  from  the 
pen  of  Jane  Q.Austin,  who  wrote "Btandlsn  of  Standlsh,**  '*Dr. 
Le  Baron  and  his  Daughter.**  and  other  earlier  novels.  Betty 
Alden  is  the  daughter  of  John  and  PrisciUa.  Miles  Standlsa 
is  an  important  character  in  the  book,  and  Morton  of  Merry 
Mount  fl(^ree  conspicuously. 

The  Countess  Rudolstadt;  Being  a  Sequel  to  ''Consaelo.'*^ 

By  George  Sand.     Translated  from  the  French  by 

Frank  H.  Potter.    Two  volumes.    12mo,  pp.  409,  410. 

New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    12.50. 

The  very  handsome  edition  of  the  best  works  of  Qeorge 
Sand  which  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  are  presenting  to  Ameri- 
can readers  ought  to  be  appreciatCKl.  Unquestionably  there  la 
a  growing  interest  among  English  readers  in  the  great  French 
novels,  and  Mr.  Potter's  translation  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 

A  Woman  of  Shawmut.    A  Romance  of  Colonial  Times. 

By  Edmund  Janes  Carpenter.    lUnstrations  by  Frank 

T.  Merrill.    16mo,  pp.  234.    Boston:  Little,   Brown 

&  Co.    $1.25. 

'*A  Woman  of  Shawmut**  Is  a  romance  of  New  Kngland 
colonial  times,  based  carefully  and  strictly  upon  colonUu  his- 
tory. It  belongs  to  a  class  of  books  the  multiplication  of  which 
is  most  cordially  to  be  encouraged. 

Tales  of  Three  Centuries.  By  Michael  Zagoskin.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Russian  by  Jeremiah  Onrtin.  12mo, 
pp.  382.    Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.    $1. 

Mr.  Curt  in  venr  adequately  translates  three  of  the  brilliant 
stories  of  Michael  Zagoskin.    The  volume  Is  better,  both  aa 
Russian  literature  and  as  English  translation,  than  much  that 
"cently  been  given  us  from  Sclavonic  writers. 
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The  Shield  of  Love.    By  B.  L.  Farjeon.    "  Leisure  Hour" 

series.    16mo,  pp.  234.    New  York:  Henry  Holt  & 

Co.    $L 

This  new  specimen  of  M.  Farjeon 's  work  bears  the  Impres- 
sion of  havinic  oeen  produced  at  a  very  high  rate  of  speea.  It 
is  decidedly  sensational,  and«  if  not  up  to  the  author's  best 
mark,  carries  the  reader *8  interest  through  to  the  end. 

A  Plunge  Into  Space.  By  Robert  Cromie.  Second  edi- 
tion. With  a  preface  by  Jules  Verne.  12mo,  pp. 
240.    New  York:  Frederick  Wame  A  Co.    $1.25. 

Mr.  Henry  Bamett  makes  a  discovery  by  which  the  laws  of 
oravltation  may  be  diverted,  directed,  or  destroyed.  He  applies 
the  principles  of  his  discovery  in  the  construction.  In  an 
AlasRan  forest,  of  a  steel  globe  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  In  which, 
accompanied  by  a  few  friends,  he  makes  a  Journey  to  the 
planet  Mars. 

An  Ocean  Knight;  or,  The  Corsairs  and  their  Conquerors. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  Fortune  du  Boisgobey. 

With  23  full-page  Hlustrations  and  46  Vignettes  by 

Adrien  Marie.    8vo,  pp.  809.    New  York*  Frederick 

Wame  A  Co.    12.50. 

A  volume  on  the  life  and  adventures  of  the  Comte  de  Tour- 
viUe,  the  celebrated  admiral  who  so  nearly  defeated  the 
united  English  and  Dutch  fleets  at  tiie  battle  of  La  Hogue. 
It  is  an  historical  novel,  well  written,  with  special  reference 
to  young  people. 

The  Romance  of  a  ChAlet.    A  Story.    By  Mrs.  Campbell 

Praed.    12mo,  pp.  805.    Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 

cott  Co.    $1.25. 

The  latest  issue  in  Lipplncott^s  series  of  copyrighted 
foreign  novels.  It  is  a  lively  society  story  of  English  and 
continental  life. 

My  Land  of  Beulah.  By  Mrs.  Leith  Adams.  12m0f  pp. 
825.    Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.    50  cents. 

Dumaresq^s  Daughter.  A  Novel.  By  Gi*ant  Allen. 
12mo,  pp.  800.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  50 
cents. 

The  Faith  Doctor:  A  Story  of  New  York.  By  Edward 
Eggleston.  12mo,  pp.  427.  New  York :  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.    $1.50. 

The  House  of  Martha.  By  Frank  R.  Stockton.  12mo, 
pp.  379.    Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.25. 

The  Squirrel  Inn.  By  Frank  R.  Stockton.  12mo,  pp. 
229.    New  York:  The  Century  Company.    $1.25. 

Vampires,  and  Mademoiselle  Reseda.  By  Julien  Gordon. 
12mo,  pp.  801.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
$1. 

Huckleberries  Gathered  from  New  England  Hills.  By 
Rose  Terry  Cooke.  12mo,  pp.  848.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Voltaire's  Tales.    Translated  byR.   Bruce  Boswell,  M.A. 

8vo,  pp.  475.     London:  George  Bell.    3s.  6d. 

A  volume  of  Bohn's  Library,  containing  translations  of 
many  of  Voltaire's  stories,  among  them  being  ^'Zadig*'  and 
"•Candid,"  together  with  **The  Chlldof  Nature"  and  "Microme- 
gas."  The  translation  strikes  us  aslieing  particularly  good, 
and  students  of  French  literature  will  find  the  volume  a  valu* 
able  addition  to  their  set  of  Bohn's. 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment.  Translated  by  Dr. 
Jonathan  Scott.  Four  volumes,  8yo.  London :  Pick- 
ering &  Chatto.    248. 

Of  the  merits  of  Dr.  Scott*s  translation,  except  from  the 
literary  point  of  view,  we  are  unable  to  speak ;  but  certainly 
we  have  seen  no  edition  of  the  ^Arabian  Nignts  "  more  pleasing, 
both  to  the  eye  and  hand,  than  is  this,  the  first  of  a  new  series 
which  will  include  only  reprints  of  standard  works  of  fiction 
which  have  appeared  in  the  English  language.  Mr.  Stanley  L. 
Wood*s  very  numerous  illustrations  are  all  excellent  in  every 
way,  and  the  edition  is  one  that  can  be  put  into  the  hand  of 
uiy  man,  woman,  or  child  without  fear  of  evil. 

What  Woman  Wouldn't?  By  Isabel  Fallen  Smith.  Pa- 
per, 12mo,  pp.  225.  Chicago:  Donohue,  Henneberry 
&  Co.    50  cents. 


The  «  Minerva  Series ''  of  Novels.  The  Cocked  Hat.  By 
Pedro  A.  de  Alarc6n.  Her  Strange  Amour;  or,  More 
than  Satisfied.  Anonymous.  A  Romance  of  Two 
Brothers.  By  Edgar  Fawcett.  A  Ruby  Beyond 
Price.  By  Sir  Gilbert  Campbell.  New  York:  The 
Minerva  Publishing  Company.    25  cents  each. 

Peterson's  "Twenty-flve-Cent  Series  **  of  Novels.  Carmen, 
the  Gypsy  Girl;  a  Spanish  Story.  By  Prosper  M6ri- 
m^.  Gemma;  a  Story  of  Italy.  By  T.  A.  Trollope. 
Madame  Bovary;  a  Tale  of  Provincial  Life.  By 
Gustave  Flaubert.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson  & 
Brothers. 

European  Relations:    A  Tyrolese  Sketch.    By  Talmage 

Dalin.    Paper  covers,  pp.  200.    London:   T.  Fisher 

Unwin.    Is.  fid. 

Not  unworthy  the  reputation  of  the  **Pseudonym**  series, 
to  which  it  is  the  latest  addition.  Rather,  as  its  sub-title 
implies,  a  sketch  of  Tyrolese  scenery  and  legend  than  a  novel 
of  much  deep  analysis,  though  the  development  of  the  Ameri- 
can heroine,  Natalie,  under  the  influence  of  her  European  sur- 
roundings and  relations,  is  skilfully  drawn. 

Aliette.     By  Octave  FeuiUet.     Paper  covers,  jjp.   191. 

London :  F.  Wame  &  Co.    Is. 

An  adequate  translation  of  "^La  Morte,**anovel  in  which  M. 
Feuillet  attemots  to  prove  the  advantages  of  C^stianity  over 
scepticism  in  family  life. 

Some  Emotions  and  a  Moral.    By  John  Oliver  Hobbes. 

Paper  covers,  pp.   182.    London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 

Is.  fid. 

In  striving  after  epigram,  Mr.  Hobbes  has  almost  failed  to 
make  his  story  interesting.  We  can  admire  the  language,  but 
we  cannot  sympathize  with  the  characters,  a  defect  which  van- 
ishes in  the  r«tst  pages,  when  the  story  becomes  tolerably 
exciting.  The  style  reminds  us  of  that  of  the  authoress  of 
**  Jerome." 

Miss  Maxwell's  Affections.     By  Richard  Pryce.     Two 

volumes.    London :  Chatto  &  Windus.    21s. 

The  author  of  **  Just  Impediment**  has  in  this,  his  latest 
novel,  given  us  as  good  a  study  of  the  feminine  character  aa 
anything  that  has  oeen  done  since  Mrs.  L.  B.  Walford  wrote 
** Mr. Smith:  A  Part  of  his  Life.*"  Gertrude  Maxwell,  however, 
more  directly  recalls  one  or  two  of  Miss  Austen*s  heroines  than 
any  modem  impersonation  of  English  girlhood.  Mr.  fVyce  also 
gives  us  a  sober,  well -studied  picture  of  English  country  life; 
the  village  postmistress,  Mrs.I^ck,  albeit  a  slight  sketch,  is  aa 
truly  a  creation  as  was  George  Eliot *s  Mrs.  Peyser. 


RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 
Was  Abraham  Lincoln  a  Spiritualist?  or.  Curious  Reve- 
lations from  the  Life  of  a  Trance  Medium.    By  Nettie 
Colbum  Maynard.      12mo,   pp.   288.      Philadelphia: 
Rufud  C.  Hartranft.    $1.50. 

Mrs.  Nettie  Colbum  Maynard,  of  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  is  a 
trained  medium  who  Uvea  in  Washington  during  the  war 
period,  and  claims  to  have  been  a  frequent  g^uest  at  the  White 
House,  and  to  have  influenced  Mr.  Lincoln  through  revelations 
made  by  her  when  in  a  trance  state.  Her  book  fe  full  of  curi- 
ous interest,  and  her  personal  character  and  entire  truthful- 
ness are  vouched  for  by  high  authorities. 

Memorial  Volume  of  the  Centenary  of  St.  Mary's  Semi- 
nary of  St.  Sulpice,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1791-1891.  Por- 
raits  and  Illustrations.  Svo,  pp.  172.  Baltimore: 
John  Murphy  &  Co. 

Contains  an  historical  sketch  of  the  seminary,  and  lists  of 
its  superiors,  presidents,  professors,  teachers,  and  students, 
from  iU  foundation  to  the  present  time. 

Church  and  Creed.     By  R.  Heber  Newton.    Idmo,  pp. 

232.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    75  cents. 

This  little  volume  contains  the  three  most  noteworthy  of 
the  sermons  recently  preached  by  Mr.  Heber  Newton  in  defence 
of  his  well-known  position  regarding  creeds,  the  church,  and 
the  essence  of  Christianity. 

Christianity  and  Childhood ;  or.  The  Relation  of  Children 

to  the  Church.    By  R.  J.  Cooke,  D.D.    12mo,  pp. 

232.    Cincinnati:  Cranston  &  Stowe.    90  cents. 

Intended  to  establish  the  reason  for  child-membership  in 
the  Christian  church  on  biblical  and  historical  grounds. 
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Mens  Christi,   and  Other  Problems    in  Theology   and 

Christian  Ethics.    By  John  8.  Kedney,  D.D.    12mo, 

pp.  205.    Chicago:  8.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.    $1. 

Six  lectures,  Ave  of  which  were  delivered  before  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  the  sixth  oefore  the  Summer  School  of  Theology  at 
Sewaoee,  Tenn. 

The  Corruption  of  the  English  Church.  By  Rev.  Alfred 
W.  Momerie.    Svo, pp.  50.    London:   Eglington.    Is. 

The  Childhood  of  Religions.    By  Edward  Clodd.    Svo, 

pp.  294.    London:  Kegan  Paul.     Ss. 

Since  the  first  edition  of  thiS'work  was  published  there 
have  been  so  many  changes  in  the  world  of  science  that  Mr. 
Clodd  has  found  that  much  of  it  was  rendered  inaccurate  in  the 
light  of  recent  researches.  This  has  now  been  amended,  new 
chapters  have  been  added,  and  the  book  has  been  entirely 
brought  up  to  date. 

History  of  the  Free  Churches  of  England.     1688-1891. 

By  Herbert  8.  8keats  and  Charles  8.  Miall.  8vo,  pp. 

737.    London:  Alexander  &;  Shepheard.    6s. 

The  yeiy  exhaustive  history  of  the  Free  Churches  which 
Mr.Skeats  published  in  18B8  would  have  been  revised  and 
extended  by  him  had  not  his  death  prevented  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  work.  But  in  Mr.  C.  8.  Miall  an  able  man  has  been 
found  to  revise  the  original  work  and  bring  it  down  to  the 
present  date. 

8tudia  Biblica  et  Ecclesiastica.  Essays  Chiefly  in  Biblical 
and  Patristic  Criticism.  By  Members  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  Vol.  III.  8vo,  pp.  325.  New 
York:  Macmillan  &  Co.    $4. 

The  Church  in  Germany.  By  Rev.  8.  Baring-Gk>uld. 
With  maps.  8vo,  pp.  400.  London:  Wells,  Gardner, 
Darton  &  Co.    6s. 

The  idea— first  mooted  twenty-five  years  ago— of  preparing 
a  series  of  works  giving  Enzfish  readers  unbroken  narra- 
tives of  the  chief  events  in  the  history  of  the  national  churches 
of  Christendom  has  at  last  taken  definite  shape,  and  Mr.  Baring- 
GouUrs  volume  on  "The  Church  in  Germany"  is  to  be  followed 
by  others  of  a  similar  kind.  While  numerous  works  exist 
which  record  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  Europe,  no  attempt 
has  hitherto  been  made  to  present  any  clear  conception  of  tne 
consecutive  events  in  the  history  of  any  one  branch  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Whether  the  pious  wish  of  the  editor  of  the 
series  (Rev.P.H.Dltchfield,  M.A.X  that  we  may  be  enabled  to 
forge  a  link  of  that  chain  which  will  bind  together  all  the 
churches  of  a  United  Christendom,  will  be  realized  remains  to 
be  seen;  but  in  any  case  it  is  a  laudable  desire. 

SCIENCE   AND   MEDICINE. 
Geodesy.    By  J.  Howard  Gore.    "  Riverside  8cience  8e- 
ries,**  No.  4.     16mo,  pp.  226.     Boston:   Houghton, 
Mifidin&Co.    $1.25. 

The  Riverside  Science  Series  is  drawing  upon  the  best 
scientific  talent  of  our  American  universities.  Professor  J.H. 
Gore,  of  the  Columbian  University,  is  the  author  of  the  latest 
issue  on  ** Geodesy.**  He  sums  up  all  that  has  been  done  from 
the  earliest  to  the  most  recent  times  for  the  measurement  and 
study  of  the  shape  and  form  of  the  earth. 

The  Living  World:  Whence  It  Came  and  Whither  It  Is 

Drifting.    By  H.  W.  Conn.     12mo,  pp.  200.    New 

York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  8on8.    $1.25. 

There  are  many  intelligent  readers  who  would  like  to  be 
told  In  clear  and  readable  style  at  first  hand,  by  an  authorita- 
tive student,  lust  what  the  modem  study  of  biology  has  done 
and  is  doing  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  fife.  Professor  Conn's 
volume  will  be  welcomed  by  such  inquiring  minds. 

8harp  Eyes.    A  Rambler's  Calendar  of  Fifty-two  Weeks 

among  Insects,    Birds,   and  Flowers.      By  William 

Hamilton  Gibson.     Illustrated  by  the  author.     8vo, 

uncut  edges  and  gilt  top,  pp.  342.    New  York :  Harper 

&  Brothers.    $5. 

In  making  a  classified  list  of  books  one  is  tempted  to  enter 
Mr.W.H.  Gibson's  ** Sharp  Eyes"  under  at  least  three  or  four 
hidings.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  art  books  of  the 
year,  illustrated  on  every  p^:e  by  the  marvellously  delicate 
drawings  of  the  author,  it  also  belongs  under  the  heading  of 
Essasrs  and  Belles-lettres,  for  it  is  written  in  a  charming  and 
fastidious  literary  style.  But  after  all  It  is  a  genuine  first- 
hand study  and  record  of  natural  phenomena,  and  as  such  is 
entitled  to  be  listed  as  a  work  of  science.  It  is  so  readable  and 
so  beautiful  that  it  must  appeal  to  everybody  who  is  fortunate 
enough  to  lay  hands  upon  It. 


Food  and  Feeding.  By  8ir  Henry  Thompson,  F.R.C.S. 
With  an  Appendix.  8eventh  edition,  partaally  re- 
written and  considerably  enlarged,  l^no,  pp.  233. 
New  York:  Frederick  Wame  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Sir  Henry  Thompson  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  high 
authority  upon  the  physiology  of  feeding.  The  present  edition 
of  his  popular  work,  *^Food  and  Feeding,**  has  been  rewritten 
and  enlan^ed.  It  deals  in  a  hygienic  way  with  dietary  ques- 
tions, and  toward  the  end  It  enters  cautiously  into  the  field  of 
elegant  gastronomies. 

A  Handbook  of  Industrial  Organic  Chemistry:  Adapted 
for  the  Use  of  Manufacturers,  Chemists,  and  All  In- 
terested in  the  Utilization  of  Organic  Materials  in 
the  Industrial  Arts.  By  8.  P.  Sadtler.  8vo,  pp.  521. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.    15. 

Epidemic  Influenza:  Notes  on  Its  Origin  and  Method  of 
8pread.  By  Richard  8isley,  M.D.,  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London.  8vo.  New 
York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    ^.50. 

Diphtheria,  its  Natural  History  and  Prevention:  Being 
the  Milroy  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  of  London,  1891.  12mo,  pp.  272. 
New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co.    $2. 

Color   Blindness  and  Color  Perception.    By  F.  W.  El- 

dridge-Green.     Svo,  pp.  820.    London :  Xegan  Paul, 

Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.    Ss. 

A  popular  treatise  upon  a  subject  of  scientific  and  general 
Interest.  The  author's  observations,  it  may  be  remarked,  are 
based  upon  the  careful  examination  of  more  than  a  hundred 
color-blind  persons,  and  of  all  the  recorded  cases  to  which  be 
could  obtain  access. 

The  Man  of  Genius.     By  Cesare  Lombroso.     Svo,  pp. 

870.    London :  Walter  8cott.    3s.  6d. 

A  volume  in  the  ** Contemporary  Science  Series.**  Treats 
of  the  characteristics  and  causes  of  genius,  of  genius  in  the 
insane,  of  the  degenerative  psychosis  of  genius,  and  allied 
subjects. 

Motherhood;  a  Book  for  Every  Woman.  By  Dr.  Alice 
Ker.    8vo,  pp.  128.    London ;  John  Heywood.    Is.  fid. 

A  useful  and  sensible  little  work,  embodying  in  homely 

Shraseol^y  advice  on  all  the  more  important  of  a  woman^ 
uties.  The  authoress  believes  this  to  oe  the  first  time  that 
so  much  Indispensable  information  has  been  gathered  together 
in  one  volume. 


LAW,  POLITICS,  AND   SOCIETY. 
Economic  and  Industrial  Delusions.    A  Discussion  of  the 
Case  for  Protection.    By  Arthur  B.  and  Henry  Far- 
quhar.    12mo,  pp.  485.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    $1.50. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Farquhar  Is  a  business  man  of  York,  Pa. ,  who  has 
compiled  a  considerable  mass  of  material  upon  tariff  and  cur- 
rent questions,  opposing  protection  and  opposing  free  coinage 
of  silver. 

The  American  Citizen.    By  Charles  F.  Dole.    12mo,  pp. 

-      881.    Boston:  D.  C.  Heath   &  Co.    $1. 

Mr.  Dole  has  prepared  an  interesting  book,  especially  for 
use  in  schools,  upon  all  the  functions  of  citizenship.  It  touches 
upon  every  phase  of  social  and  political  ethics,  and  tells  in  a 
simple  and  straightforward  way  all  about  the  eccmomio  and 
governmental  structure  of  our  society. 

Present  Condition  of  Peasants  in  the  Russian  Empire. 
By  Vicomte  Combes  de  Lestrade.  Paper,  Svo,  pp. 
172.  Philadelphia:  American  Acad,  of  Political  and 
8ocial  Science.    50  cents. 

Recent  Constitution-Making  in  the  United  8tates:  North 
Dakota,  8outh  Dakota,  Montana,  Washington.  By 
Francis  Newton  Thorpe.  Paper,  Svo,  pp.  57.  Phil- 
adelphia: American  Acad,  of  Political  and  Social 
Science.    50  cents. 

Freeland:    A  Social  Anticipation.    By  Theodor  Hertika. 

12mo,  pp.  466.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1. 

A  translation  of  ''Freiland:  Eln  Soclales  Zukunftablld.** 
It  describee  an  Imaginary  colony  in  Equatorial  Africa  founded 
^  and  yet  not  impossible  conditions. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS. 
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EDUCATION   AND    TEXT-BOOKS. 

Starland.     Being  Talks  with  Young  People  about  the 

Wonders  of  the  Heavens.     Bj  Sir  Robert  StoweU 

Ball,  F.R.S.      12mo,  pp.  884.      Boston:  Oinn  &  Co. 

H.IO. 

This  book,  based  upon  two  courses  of  Christmas  lectures 
delivered  to  children  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Great  Britain, 
presents  in  the  clearest  and  most  interesting  manner  the  fun- 
damental facts  and  ideas  of  astronomj. 

The  Present  and  Future  of  Harvard  College.  An  Address 
by  William  Watson  Gkxxlwin.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  42. 
Boston :  Giiin  &  Co.    80  cents. 

Laboratory  Practice:  A  Series  of  Experiments  on  the 
Fundamental  Principles  of  Chemistry.  By  J.  P. 
Cooke.  Idmo,^  pp.  198.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  A 
Co.    H. 

Fossil  Botany.  Being  an  Introduction  to  Palsophytology 
from  the  Standpoint  of  the  Botanist.  By  H.  Graf  zu 
Solms-Laubach.  Illlustrated.  8vo,  pp.  401.  New 
York:  Macmillan  &  Co.    $4.50. 

The  Education  of  Children.  By  Michael  E.  de  Montaigne. 
"Literary  Gems/  No.  6.  82mo,  pp.  112.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam^s  Sons.    75  cents. 

Ethics  for  Young  People.    By  C.  C.  Everett.    12mo,  pp. 

189.    Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.    60  cents. 

Intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  ethics. 
The  contents  include  chapters  on  ethics  as  a  way  of  life,  the 
ethics  of  custom,  the  imperfection  of  the  ethics  of  custom, 
principles  in  morality,  the  Epicureans,  the  Stoics,  fortitude, 
courage,  etc. 

County  Councils  and  Technical  Education.     By  J.  C. 

Buckmaster.    Paper,  pp.  48.    London:  Blackie.    Is. 

A  handy  booklet,  dealing  in  concise  fashion  with  the  all- 
important  question  of  technical  education,  more  particularly 
as  It  affects  our  rural  districts.  Aelance  at  the  tables  Riven 
will  enable  the  reader  to  understana  the  progrress  made  in  the 
difTerent  r^ounties.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  our  author 
considers  the  lantern  to  be  an  indispensable  factor  In  the  educa- 
tion of  the  rural  mind. 


BOOKS   OP   REPBRBNCB. 

The   Woman's  Manual   of   Parliamentary   Law  ;    with 

Practical  Illustrations  Especially  Adapted  to  Wom- 

en^s    Organizations.      By    Harriette    R.    Shattuck. 

16mo,  pp.  260.     Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.    75  cents. 

Planned  for  use  in  women's  clubs  and  societies  by  the 
president  of  the  Boston  Political  Class. 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  Edited  by  Sidney 
Lee.  8vo,  i>p.  650.  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 
13.75. 

Names  and  Their  Meanings:  A  Book  for  the  Curious. 
By  Leopold  Wagner.  8vo,  pp.  834.  New  York :  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.75. 

United  States  Pictures  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.    By 

Richard  Lovett,  M.A.    Map  and  Illustrations.    4to, 

pp.228.    London:  Religious  Tract  Society.    8s. 

The  series  to  which  this  volume  belongs  is  widely  and 
deservedly  popular.  The  United  States  was  included  in  it  some 
years  ago ,  but  so  many  chancres  have  taken  place  in  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  the  Republic  that  it  was  thought  well  to 
supersede  the  ori^^nal  volume  by  an  entirely  new  book.  This 
book  contains  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  pictures  of  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  States,  of  the  famous  scenes  and  persons 
of  its  towns  and  of  the  principal  business  and  government 
establishments.    It  is  very  creditably  got  up. 


TRAVEL,  OEOQRAPHY,    GUIDES,   ETC. 
A  Frenchman  in  America.     Recollections  of  Men  and 
Things.     By  Max  O'Rell.      Illustrated  by   E.   W. 
Kemble.    8vo,  pp.  875.    New  York:  Cassell  Publish- 
ing Company.    $2. 

A  diary  of  M.  Paul  BIou6t^s  impressions  and  experiences 
on  the  American  Continent.  Like  eveiything  that  this  versa- 
tile  Frenchman  writes,  the  book  is  very  amusing,  and  much 


can  be  learned  from  it  concerning  the  habits  and  customs  of 
the  stnmge  and  eccentric  creatures  who  inhabit  the  United 
States.  According  to  his  own  aocourt,  however,  these  people 
seem  to  have  treated  him  very  well.  Mr.E.W.Kemble's  illus- 
trations, numbering  considerably  over  a  hundred,  are  worthy 
of  the  text. 

The  Warwickshire  Avon.  Notes  by  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch. 
Illustrations  by  Alfred  Parsons.  12mo,  pp.  149.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.    $2. 

The  Land  of  the  Lamas:  Notes  of  a  Journey  Through 
China,  Mongolia,  and  Thibet.  By  William  W.  Rock- 
hill.  8vo,  pp.  406.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany.   $8.50. 

Mr.RockhilPs  book  is  the  report  of  a  well-qualified  and 
adventurous  American  traveller,  formerly  of  the  diplomatic 
service,  who  has  recently  returned  from  a  long,  perilous,  and 
successful  Journey  through  this,  the  unknown  heart  of  Asia. 

Literary  Landmarks  of  Eklinburgh.  By  Laurence  Hut- 
ton.    12mo,  pp.  87.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

H. 

Edinburgh,  though  regarded  by  many  as  the  most  beauti- 
ful city  in  Europe,  cannot,  of  course,  be  said  to  be  also  the 
richest  in  literary  associations;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  wonder- 
fully rich  in  this  sense.  Mr.  Hutton  lineers  with  unmistakable 
Srioe  in  the  homes  and  tlie  haunts  of  the  Scottish  men  of  let- 
$rs  in  their  own  metropolis. 

A  Master  Mariner:  Being  the  Life  and  Adventures  of 
Captain  Robert  William  Eastwick.  Illustrated.  8vo. 
London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin.    5s. 

The  latest  volume  in  the  "Adventure  Series."  It  eives  a 
good  idea  of  the  way  in  which  fortunes  were  made  and  lost  by 
adventurous  ^ip  captains  in  the  days  of  the  old  East  India 
Company  and  of  the  French  wars. 

Australia  Revisited  in  1800.  By  Josiah  Hughes.  8vo, 
pp.  490.    London :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.    5s. 


ART. 


Favorite  Water-Colors:  Fac-similes  of  Favorite  Works 
by  Francis  Day,  Charles  Howard  Johnson,  and  others. 
Folio,  gilt  top.  New  York  :  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company.    $7.50. 

One  of  the  most  sumptuous  of  the  art  works  of  tfat  season 
is  this  magnificently  bound  volume,  18  by  17  inches  in  sise, 
containing  fac-similes  of  six  favorite  water-color  paintlnes  by 
the  foUowingwell -known  artists:  Francis  Day,  Charles  Howard 
Johnson,  H.  W.M'Vickar,  Percy  Moran,  James  M.Bamsley,  and 
James  Symington.  Most  of  them  are  figure  drawings,  although 
Mr.  Bamsley's  is  a  spirited  marine.  A  most  attractive  feature 
of  the  volume  is  the  page  given  to  a  portrait  and  biographical 
sketch  of  each  of  the  artists  represented. 

Hints  to  Amateurs:  A  Handbook  on  Art.  By  Louise 
Jopling.  12mo,  pp.  80.  New  York :  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers.   50  cents. 

The  book  includes  chapters  on  Black  and  White,  Oil  Paint- 
ing, Water-Colors,  Pastel-pnot<^raphy,  Sketching  from  Nature, 
Anatomy,  Perspective. 

Masks,  Heads,  and  Faces :  With  Some  Considerations 
Respecting  the  Rise  and  Development  of  Art.  By 
Ellen  Russell  Emerson.  8vo,  pp.  838.  Boston: 
Houghton,  MiflUn  A  Co.    $4. 

Explains  the  earliest  incentives  to  artistic  expression,  and 
claims  to  formulate  the  alphabet  for  conventionallxed  art. 

The  Fine  Arts.  By  G.  Baldwin  Brown.  8vo,  pp.  821. 
London :  John  Murray.    Ss.  6d. 

The  third  volume  of  the  University  Extension  Series, 
designed  to  meet  the  need  for  text-books  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  authorized  course  of  lectures.  The  object  of  this  par- 
.  ticular  volume  is  ^'to  stimulate  the  reader's  interest  in  the 
more  purely  artistic  qualities  of  works  of  art,"  for.  as  the 
author  wisely  points  out,  we  too  often  consider  and  criticise  a 
picture  or  statue  as  a  completed  work,  without  due  regard  for 
the  processes  by  which  the  artist  has  arrived  at  the  result,  and 
without  any  knowledge  of  his  aims  and  means. 

The  Human  Figure:  Its  Beauties  and  Defects.    By  Ernst 
Brucke.    8vo,  pp.  202.    London:  Grevel  &  Co.    lOs. 
6d. 
A  work  as  Important  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  artist 

as  it  is  interesting  to  the  amateur.    The  translation  has  been 
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''passed**  by  Mr.  Anderson,  the  recently  appointed  Professor  of 
Anatomy  at  the  Royal  Academy,  who  contributes  a  commenda- 
torr  preface.  This,  like  the  preceding  work,  is  intended  to 
add  to  the  reader's  knowledfre — and  consequentlv  to  his  enJoT> 
ment— of  works  of  art.  There  are  several  good  woodcuts  In 
the  book. 

Songs  of  the  Sea.    Illustrated  by  Reynolds  Beal.    Oblong 

4to,  boards.    New   York  :  Frederick   A.  Stokes   Co. 

$1.50. 
Sea  of  Life  Calendar  for  1892.    Fac-similes  of  Drawings 

of  the  Sea,  by  C.  McKnight  Smith.    Size  8  by  14  inches. 

New  York:  Frederick  A.Stokes  Co.    $2.50. 

Mr.Btokes  has  evidently  appreciated  in  his  preparation  of 
gift  books  for  the  approaching  holiday  season  the  reviving 
ardor  of  Americans  for  the  sea  and  all  that  pertains  to  it. 
Reynolds  BeaPs  ** Songs  of  the  Sea**  contains  a  series  of  attrac- 
tive nautical  designs  and  illustrations  printed  in  colors.  The 
**Sea  of  Life  Calendar,**  also  printed  in  colors,  consists  of  twelve 
plates  beautifully  designed  oy  C.  McKnight  Smith.  The  first  is 
a  stirring  sketch  of  our  new  naval  cruiser,  the  Chicago. 
Another  is  the  yacht  Volunteer.  The  designs  are  in  great 
variety,  and  each  is  a  work  of  art 

The  GkKxl  Things  of  *'Life.>'    Eighth  Series.    Selections 

from  Life.    Oblong  4to.    New  York:    Frederick  A. 

Stokes  Co.    $2. 

A  collection  of  extremely  clever  and  chic  drawings  from 
recent  issues  of  the  New  York  Life. 

"Expectation,"  fac-slmile  of  water-color  by  Francis  Day, 

75  cents;  **Laudate  Dominum,"  after  Fra  Angelico, 

$1;     **  Little  Bo-Peep,"  from   water-color   by   Maud 

Humphrey,  50  cents.    New  York :  Frederick  A.  Stokes 

Co. 

In  these  water-color  reproductions  the  Messrs.  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Co.  have  put  some  of  the  best  illustrations  upon  large 
paper,  and  their  daintiness  and  beauty  have  never  been  sur- 
passed in  this  class  of  work. 


FOR  YOUNG   READERS. 

"Courage."     By  Ruth  Ogden.     With  Twjenty  Original 

Illustrations  by  Frederick  C.  Gk>rdon.    12mo,  pp.  112. 

New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.    $1.25. 

A  touching  storv  of  child  life  by  a  graceful  writer.  The 
heroine  is  a  little  girl,  and  the  scenes  of  her  adventures  are 
New  York  Harbor  and  the  Shrewsbury  River.  It  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  beautiful,  wholesome  books  now  provided  by 
tne  best  writers  and  publishers  for  the  delight  of  the  rising 
generation. 

Elsie^s  Vacation,  and  After  Events.    By  Martha  Finley. 

No.  7  of  the  "Elsie"  Books.     12mo,  pp.  292.    New 

York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    75  cents. 

The  **  Elsie**  book  series  grows  rather  long,  but  the  young 
American  girl  knows  w^hat  she  likes.  **  Elsie's  Vacation,  and 
After  Events'*  is  the  latest  in  the  list,  and  it  has  the  same 
bright,  wholesome,  readable  quality  that  is  characteristic  of 
its  predecessors. 

Men  of  Iron.    By  Howard  Pyle,  author  of  "  A  Modem 

Aladdin,"  etc.    Illustrated  by  the  author.    8vo,   pp. 

334.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.    $2. 

A  stirring  romance  of  the  fifteenth  century,  full  of  incident 
and  adventure.  King  Henry  IV.  and  the  men  of  his  court  are 
the  **men  of  iron.**  The  scene  is  in  England,  and  the  manners 
and  costumes  of  the  period  are  faithfully  described.  It  is  a 
most  excellent  boy's  book. 

Nurse  Heatherdale's  Story.  By  Mrs.  Maria  Louise  Moles- 
worth.  16mo,  pp.  191.  New  York:  Macmlllan  & 
Co.    $1.25. 


The  Chase  of  the  Meteor^  and  Other  Stories.  By  Edwin 
Lassetter  Bynner.  12mo,  pp.  214.  Boston:  Little^ 
Brown  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Marjorie  and  Her  Papa:  How  they  Wrote  a  Story  and 
Made  Pictures  for  It.  By  Robert  Howe  Fletcher. 
4to,  pp.  66.    New  York:  The  Century  Company.    $1^ 

Lady  Jane.  By  Mrs.  C.  V.  Jamison.  8vo,  pp.  240.  New 
York:  The  Century  Company.    $1.50. 

Midshipman  Paulding.  By  Mollie  Elliot  Seawell.  "Young. 
Heroes  of  the  Navy "  Series.  12mo,  pp.  196.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  Sc  Co.    $1. 

Prince  Dusty :  A  Story  of  the  Oil  Regions.  By  Kirk 
Munroe.  12mo,  pp.  305.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam *8 
Sons.    $1.25. 

Celtic  Fairy  Tales.  Selected  and  Edited  by  Joseph  Jacobs. 
8vo,  pp.  aSO.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam^s  Sons. 
$1.75. 

Maud  Humphrey's  Mother  GKx)6e,  $2.50;  The  Brownie 
Paper  Dolls,  75  cents;  and  Merry  Movements:  Mov- 
ing Picture  Toy  Books,  75  cents.  New  York:  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Co. 

The  most  attractive  and  novel  children  *s  books  of  the  sea- 
son come  from  the  press  of  Mesws. Frederick  A.Stokes  Co. 
**  Maud  Hiunphrey's  Mother  Qoose  **  is  delightfully  artistic. 
**The  Brownie  Paper  Dolls**  will  likewise  delight  tne  heart  of 
the  modem  child. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Man's  Friend,  the  Dog.  By  G«orge  B.  Taylor.  82mo, 
pp.  65.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.  75> 
cents. 

A  treatise  upon  the  dog,  with  information  as  to  the  value 
of  the  different  breeds  and  the  best  way  to  care  for  Uiem. 
Any  man  or  boy  who  is  fond  enough  of  dogs  to  own  dogs^ 
should   take   the    trouble   to   know   something   about  dogs. 
Exactly  the  book  to  possess  is  George  B.  Taylor's  charmlng^ 
little  handbook,  which  tells  all  that  one  needs  to  know. 

Practical  Horsemanship.  By  W.  A.  Elerr,  V.C.  Illus- 
trated. 16mo,  pp.  232.  New  York:  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Co.    $1. 

Mr.  Kerr,  who  has  seen  much  service  with  the  cavalry  in 
India,  is  an  Englishman  who.  in  this  little  book,  has  written 
one  of  the  best  works  upon  tne  horse,  upon  riding,  and  upon 
everything  that  concerns  the  purchase,  care,  and  use  of  the 
horse,  particularly  the  riding  horse,  that  is  accessible  in  any 
language. 

Cookery  with  a  Chafing-Dish.     By  Thomas  J.  Murrey.. 

82mo,  pp.  40.    New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.. 

50  cents. 

Mr.  Murrey  was  formerly  professional  caterer  of  the  Conti- 
nental Hotel.  Philadelphia,  Astor  House,  New  York,  and  other 
leading  hotels.  Anybody  who  would  like  to  know  what  can 
be  done  with  a  chafing-dish,  and  who  cares  for  the  last  really 
practical  work  about  cooking,  should  buy  Mr. Murrey's  "Cook- 
ery with  a  Chafing-Dish.** 

Thrown  Upon  Her  Own  Resources;  or.  What  Girls  Can 

Do.    By  Mrs.  J.  C.  Croly  (Jenny  June).    12mo,  pp. 

191.    New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    $1. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Croly,  better  known  as  Jenny  June,  vrrites  a  bright 
and  practical  book  upon  the  conditions  which  concern  young 
women  in  making  their  way  in  the  world.  It  is  full  of  sugges- 
tions that  are  up  to  date  and  of  advice  that  is  based  upc  n.  act* 
ual  knowledge. 
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The  Letters  of  Keats. 

A  Publisher  and  His  Friends. 

Morley's  Letters  from  Rome. 

Elizabethan  Explorers. 

Clergyman's  Magazine. 
DeflnitenesB  In  Relation  to  Clerical  Life.    Rev.  H.  Touard. 

Congregational  Magazine. 
^What  is  a  Congregational  Church?    Rev.  C.  A.  Lyon. 


Contemporary  Pulpit. 
The  Meanest  of  all  Creeds.    Dr.  Joseph  Parker. 

Contemporary  Review. 

Charles  Stewart  Pamell.    Justin  McCarthy. 

The  Spiritualizatlon  of  Thought  in  France.    MAHimrfA  Blaze  da 

Bury. 
Greek  in  the  Universities.    E.  A.  Freeman. 
The  Applications  of  Hypnotism.    Dr.  C.  Lloyd  Tucker. 
The  Renaissance  of  the  Stage.    D.  Christie  Murray. 
Grievances  of  Elementary-School  Teachers.    T.  A.  Organ. 
Did  Geographical  Changes  Cause  the  Glacial  Epoch?    Prof.T 

G.  Bonney. 
Local  Government  in  Ireland.    Sir  Stephen  £.  de  Vere. 
The  Fourth  Gospel.    Rev.  W.  W.  Peyton. 
The  Brand  of  Cain  in  the  Great  Republic.    Edward  Wakefield. 


Afoot 

Riddles. 

The  Finch  Family. 


Comhill  Magazine. 


Critical  Review.— October.     (Quarterly.) 

Abbot's  Philomythus.    Prof.  Marcus  Dods. 
Wendt's  Lehre  Jesu.    Prof.  W.  P.  Dickson. 

The  Cosmopolitan. 

Massacres  of  the  Roman  Amphitheatre.    C.  O.  WaitL 

Batalha  and  Alcoba9a    A.  8.  Crownlnshield. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Safe  Deposit  Company.    T.  L.  Jame& 

The  City  of  the  World's  Fair.    Charles  King. 

My  Father's  Letters.    (Gen.  Sherman.)    Minnie  E.  Sherman. 

Alfalfa  Farming.    J.B.Walker. 

Militia  Service.    Horace  Porter. 

A  CMiise  Among  the  Windward  Islands.    W.  H.  Rideing. 

DemoresVs  Family  Magazine. 

Famous  Beauties  of  the  South.    Daisy  Fitzhugh. 

Lessons  in  Riding.    Marie  Despard. 

Woman's  Dress  Hyglenically  (Considered.    Susanna  W.  DoddSL 

Celestial  Foot  Dii^rtion.    Archie  Stockwell. 

The  Dial. 

The  Prose  Writings  of  O.  W.  Holmes.    Edward  G.  Johnson. 

The  Origin  of  Society.    John  J.  Halsey. 

Heinrich  Heine.    W.  E.  Simonds. 

The  Elements  of  Politics.    Woodrow  Wilson. 

The  (German  Empire  and  Emperors.    Charles  H  Cooper. 

Some  Recent  Dante  Literature.    William  M.  Payne. 

Education.    (Boston.) 

How  I  was  Educated.    Edward  Everett  Hale. 

Composition.    Katherine  H.  Shute. 

General  Butler's  (Allege  Life. 

Facts,  not  Theories,  the  Basis  of  Education.    W.  M.Thayer. 

The  Old  and  New  In  Education.    Jessie  M.Anderson. 

Von  Asbeth  on  the  Classical  Question. 

The  Rise  of  Mathematics  in  the  United  SUtes.    F.  C^JorL 

Economic  Review.— October. 

The  Pope's  Encyclical  on  Labor.    Rev.  Canon  H.  S.  Holland 

What  is  Justice?    Rev.  H.  Rashdall. 

The  Incidence  of  Urban  Rates.    G.  H.  Blunden. 

The  Socialism  of  Ferdinand  Lassalle.    G.  BInney  Dlbblee.  B.  A. 

The  Impediment  to  Production.    Rev. Francis  Minton.  MA. 

Darwinism  and  Socialism.    T.Kirkup. 

The  Co-Operatl ve  Movement    W.  A.  8.  Hewins,  B.  A. 

Edinburgh  Review.— (X:tober.     (Quarterly.) 

Sir  Robert  Peel. 

A  Moorland  Parish. 

The  Writings  of  James  Russell  Lowell 

Major  Clarke  on  Fortification. 

Austria  in  1848^0 

The  Life  of  Archbishop  Tait 

The  Affairs  of  China. 

Germany  and  Von  Moltke. 

The  Twelfth  Parliament  of  the  Queen. 

Educational  Review.    (New  York.) 

The  Policy  of  the  Small  0>llege.    Wm.  DeWItt  Hyde. 
The  Literature  of  Education.    Wm.  H.  Maxwell. 
Teachers'  Salaries  and  Pensions.    A.  Tolman  Smith. 
Twelve  ver»t«  Ten.    Wm.  B.  Smith. 
Women  as  Teachers. 

City  School  Supervision.— n.    J.M.Greenwood. 
Practice  Teaching  in  Normal  Schools.— H.    W.  H.  Payne. 
CSianges  in  Regents'  Examinations  in  New  York.    A.  B.  Wat- 
kins. 
New  School  Law  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.    Charles  B.  Gilbert 
The  Socratic  Method. 
The  Educated  Proletariat  in  (Germany. 
The  Education  of  the  Romans. 
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Educational  Review.    (London.) 

Oxford  ProspectB.    R. W.Macao. 

The  Aim  of  Elementary  Education.    J.R.DigKle. 

Problems  of  the  Day  at  Cambridge.    Oscar  Browning. 

The  Educational  Value  of  English.    Professor  W.WTSceat 

My  Position  as  a  Private  Schoolmaster.    John  Vine-Milne, 

The  Royal  Holloway  College  for  Women. 

Possibilities  of  University  Extension.    Michael  E.  Sadler. 


The  Engineering  Magaxine. 

Leasons  of  the  Park  Place  Disaster.    Edward  Atkinson. 

An  American  View  of  British  Federation.    Andrew  Carnegie. 

The  World's  Fair  Buildings.     T.  K.  Freitag. 

Perils  of  Coal-Mining.    C.  J.  Norwood. 

Is  the  Limit  Reached  in  Armored  Warships?    Albert  Williams. 

Silver-Mining  Among  the  Chinese.    John  A.  Church. 

The  Manchester  Ship  Canal.— I.    Qeorge  E. Dimnell. 

The  Equipment  of  Pumplng-Stations.    Qeorae  W.  Rafter. 

Museum  Building  and  Arrangement.    Ban*  Ferree. 

Building  Laws—Wherein  they  are  Useful.    Edward  Heniy. 

Building  Laws— Why  I  Oppose  Them.    J.  B.  Robinson. 

English  Historical  Review.— October.     (Quarterly.) 

The  Introduction  of  Knight  Service  into  England.— II.    J.H. 

Round. 
The  (Confraternities  of  Penitence.    Capt.  1. 8.  A.  Hereford. 
The  Early  History  of  the  Referendum.  Rev.W.A.B.Coolldge. 
Louis  de  Qeer :  Merchant  Prince  of    Amsterdam.     Rev.  Q. 

Edmundson. 
Ireland:  170^1800.    Judge  O'Connor  Morris. 
The  Clarke  Papers.    Frederic  Harrison. 

English  Illustrated  Magaxine. 

Hatfield  House:  The  Seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Sallsbuiy.     Mrs. 

Marwood  Tucker. 
Rugby  School.— ni.    Games.    Lees  Knowles. 
Cariyle  and  Ruskin.    With  Portrait  of  Carlyle. 
Hockey.    Francis  Prevost. 
Three  Portraits  of  Milton.    Archdeacon  Farrar. 
The  Use  of  the  Lathe.    W.  A.  8.  Benson. 

Expository  Times. 

William  George  Ward.    Rev.  C.  Anderson  Scott. 

Canon  Driver  and  the  Pentateuch.    Prof.  A.  R.  8.  Kennedy. 

The  Forum. 

Dangers  to  the  Peace  of  Europe.    Prof.  Edward  A.  Freeman. 
The  Armed  Truce  of  the  Powers.    William  R.Thayer. 
The  Degradation  of  Pennsylvania  Politics.    Herbert  Walsh. 
Regulation  of  the  Lobby  in  Massachusetts.    Josiah  Quinc 
English  IJniversity  Life  for  Women.    Anne  J.Clough. 
The  Death  of  Polygamy  in  Utah.    Judge  Charles  S.  Zane. 
The  Profit  of  Good  Country  Roads.    Isaac  B.Potter. 
American  Ship-building  and  Conunercial  Supremacy.    C.  H. 

Cramp. 
The  Dangers  of  the  Farmers*  Alliance.    Senator  J.T.  Morgan. 
Commercial  Future  of  the  Pacific  States.    William  L.  Merry. 

Fortnightly  Review. 

The  French  Armies.    With  Map.    Sir  Clharles  W.  Dllke. 

Famine  in  Russia.    E.  B.  Lanin. 

Iri^  Local  Government.    T.W.Russell. 

The  Free  Stage  and  the  New  Drama.    William  Archer. 

Hie  Emancipation  of  Women.    Mrs.  Henry  Fawcett. 

Rudyard  Kipling.    Francis  Adams. 

French  and  English.    Miss  Betham-Edwards. 

'Slavery  in  Madagascar.    Vasaha. 

The  Bard  of  the  Dimbovitza.    Frederic  Harrison. 

The  "Interviewer"  Abroad.    Professor  Dowden. 

Gentleman's  Magarine. 

The  Theology  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  Poems.    Robt.Shindler. 

Among  the  Algerian  Hills.    Dr.  J.  E.  Taylor. 

The  (Treat  Talkers  of  the   French  Revolution.  — L    W.  H.  D. 

Adams. 
Primitive  Relics  of  London  Hlstoiy.    G.L.Gomme. 
Kingfishers.    Frank  Finn. 
Victor  Hugo's  Lyrics.    Cecilia  E.Meetkerke. 
The  (^tting-out  of  the  Hermione.    Fleetwood  R.  Pellew. 

Girrs  Own  Paper. 

Table  Decorations  all  the  Tear  Round.    Ck>nstance  Jacob. 
The  German  Empress:  Her  Girl  Life  and  her  Present  Work. 

Countess  A.  Von  Bothmer. 
New  Emplo3rment  for  Girls.    Sophia  F.  A.  Caulfleld. 
Girls'  Outdoor  Games  from  Over  the  Sea.    Horace  Townsend. 

Goldthwaite's  Geographical  Magaxine. 

The  Ox-Bows  of  the  Mississippi.    C.  W.  Purington. 
The  Bush  Negroes  of  Guiana.    C.  DeKalb. 
Perry  *s  Expedition  to  North  Greenland. 


How  a  Vessel  Gets  Into  New  York  Hartwr.    J.W.Redway. 

Ecce  Montezuma.    C!harles  H.Shinn. 

A  New  Plan  for  Reaching  the  North  Pole. 

Did  America  Invent  Smoking?    C.C.  Adams. 

Explorers  in  Disguise. 

Russell's  Visit  to  St.  Ellas.    Ralph  S.  Tarr. 

Ptolemy's  Maps.    E.  G.  Ravenstein. 

Some  Imprenions  of  the  Omadlan  Mountains. 

Glazier  and  the  MlBslssippl  Sources.    With  Chart. 

The  International  Geographical  Congress. 

The  Grand  Falls  of  Labrador  VisitecL 

Good  Words. 

David  Robertson,  Naturalist.    With  Portrait    W.  Sinclair. 

Algiers.     C.  Reginald  Black. 

Nu-nbering  the  Dust.     Dr.  J.  G.  McPherson. 

Cowper  and  his  Localities.  —  Conclusion.     Rev.  Canon  Benham« 

Greater  Britain. —October. 

Why  Should  the  Colonies  Love  the  Mother  Country?    L.  H« 
Berens. 

Harper's  Magazine. 

Cairo  in  16Q0.— H.    Constance  Fenimore  Woolson. 

Dan  Dunn's  Outfit  (Railway  Building).  Julian  Ralph. 

Letters  of  Clharles  Dickens  to  Wilkie  Collins.— UL 

Stonewall  Jackson.    Rev.  Henry  M.  Field. 

The  Treatment  of  Omcers  and  other  Tumors.    B.  F.  Curtis. 

Africa  and  the  European  Powers.    Arthur  S.  White. 

The  London  of  Good  Queen  Bess.    Walter  Besant. 

Help. 

The  Next  Step  Towards  the  Civic  CSiurch. 

A  Proposed  (^vic  Centre.    With  Full  Report  of  Conference  at 

Newcastle. 
The  Lantern  Mission  and  Its  Future  Organization. 
Contemporary  History  Lectures.— No. I.    The  World  Drama. 

The  Homiletic  Review. 

Eugdne  Bersier.    Prof.  Wm.  C.  Wilkinson. 

The  Ministry  and  Popular  Education.    Bishop  J.H.Vincent. 

Serial  Preaching.    Prof.  J.  O.  Murray. 

How  Car  Economic  Studies  Help  the  Ministry?   E.  B.  Andrews. 

Some  Thoughts  on  Liturgies.    Prof.  F.  V.  N.  rainter. 

Indian  Magazine  and  Review.— October. 

Hygiene  in  the  Zenanas  of  India.    Sumon-Gen.  C.  K.  Francis. 
Official  and  Social  Relatlonn  Between  Europeans  and  Orientals. 
Marriage  Oistoms  in  Ancient  India.    Dr.  Peterson. 
The  Physique  of  Indian  Students.    Rahim  Baksh. 

Irish  Monthly. 
At  0>rk.    Rosa  Mulholland. 
Dr.  Murray  as  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer.    With  an  Unpublished 

Letter  of  Thomas  Carlyle. 
Rose  Kavanac^— n.    The  Editor. 

Jewish  Quarterly  Review. —October. 

On  Non-Hebrew  Languages  Used  by  Jews.    Dr.  A.  Neubauer. 
The  Prayer-Book  According  to  the  Ritual  of  England  before 

1890.    Professor  David  Kaufman. 
Critical  Problems  of  the  Second  Part  of  Isaiah.  -IL  Professor 

T.  K.  Cheyne. 

Journal  of  the  Military  Service  Institution. 

Mounted  Infantry.    Lieut.  J.  A.  Penn,  Jr. 

Formulas  for  Penetration  of  Armor.    Lieut.  L.  G. Berry. 

Facts  ReUting  to  High  Ehcplosives.    Lieut.  -Col.  J.  P.  Farley. 

Post  Schools.    Lieut.  A.  C.  Bharpe. 

Sea-OMSt  Ammunition  Service.    Capt.  James  CSiester. 

Battle  Tactics.    (>tpt.  Frank  H.  Edmunds. 

Artillery  Service  in  the  Rebellion.  Gen.J.C.Tldball. 

Coast  Artillery  Organization.    Lieut.  Sidney  E.  Stuart 

The  Summary  Court    Col.  John  Hamilton. 

Range  and  Position  Finding.    Lieut.  C.  L.  Best 

Rapid  Field-Sketching.    Capt.  W.  Vemer. 

Electricity  for  Mllitaiy  Operationa    MaJ .  R.  L.  Hlppisley. 

Letters  on  Artillery,    rrince  Kraft  zu  Hohenlohe. 

Journal  of  the   Royal  Agricultural  Society. —September  30. 

(Quarterly. ) 

The  Doncaster  Meeting.    W.  Fream. 

The  Trials  of  Threshing  Machines  at  Doncaster.    W.  Anderson. 
The  Trials  of  Cream  Separators  at  Doncaster.    J.  A.  Voelcker. 
Miscellaneous   Implements   Exhibited  at  Doncaster.     W.  C. 

Brown. 
The  Farm  Prize  Competition  of  1801.    W.  C.  Brown. 

Juridical  Review.  -October.    (Quarterly. ) 

Portrait  of  Sir  James  Fitziames  Stephen. 
Assimilation  of  the  Law  of  Sale.    Prof.R.  Brown. 
Bills  of  Lading:  a  Mercantile  Revolt    J.B.Sutherland. 
The  French  Bar.  -IL  G.  W.  Wilton. 
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Leisure  Hour. 

Id  Spite  of  Herself.    New  Serial.    Leslie  Keith. 
The  Komanoe  of  Ancient  Literature.  —I.    W.  F.  Petrie. 
Tunis,  Tripoli,  etc. :  The  Land  of  the  Corsairs.    S.  J.  Weyman. 
*" Catholic  Socialism. "    Book  by  F.  8.  Nitti.    Helen  Zimmem. 
The  Omnibus  and  Tram  Horse  of  London.    W.  J.  Gordon. 
Methods  of  Philanthropy.    Rev.  Harry  Jones. 
Some  Thoughts  on  the  Poetry  of  the  Century.    John  Dennis. 
The  Nebulas  and  their  Place  in  the  Universe.    W.T.Lynn. 

Lend  a  Hand. 

Marriage  and  Divorce    Carroll  D.Wright. 
Leagues  of  Theosophical  Workers.    J.  C.  Ver  Planck. 
Puriflcation  of  Water.    Charles  F.  Folsom. 
The  Church  and  Poverty. 

Library .  —October. 

fourteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Library  Association. 
Address  by  the  President  (Robert  Harrison). 
New  Examination  Scheme. 
Heport  on  Library  Appliances. 

Lippincott's  Magazine. 

Bome  Colonial  Love- Letters.    Anne  H.Wharton. 

Association  Football.    Frederick  Wier. 

The  Evolution  of  Money  and  Finance.    H.  CowperthwaiU 

The  Restoration  of  Silver.    John  A.  Grier. 

A  Talk  with  Oeorgr  Alfred  Townsend. 

Longman's  Magazine. 

The  Spanish  Story  of  the  Armada. ->in.  J.  A.Froude. 
The  Basking  Shark.    Sir  H.  W.  Gore  Booth. 
Xife  in  a  French  Province.    Miss  E.  C.  Price. 

Lucifer.  —October  15. 

Theosophy  and  Christianity. 

The  Eighth  Wonder.    Madame  Blavatsky. 

My  Unremembered  Self. 

The  Seven  Principles  of  Man.— Continued.    Annie  Besant. 

An  Outline  of  the  Secret  Doctrine. 

The  True  Church  of  Christ.  —Continued.    J.  W.  B.  Innes. 

Life  and  Death.    A.  Keightley. 

Ludgate  Monthly. 

Theosophy.    With  Portrait.    Annie  Besant. 
The  Tower  and  its  Memories.    C.  R.  B.  Barrett 
Lord  Mayors.    E.  Gowing  Scopes. 

Macmillan's  Magazine. 

Talma.    A .  F.  Davidson. 

The  Rights  of  Free  Labor.    C.  B.  Roylance  Kent. 

Off  the  Azores. 

Mozart*s  Librettist— Lorenzo  da  Ponte.    Mrs.  Ross. 

Cowper *s  Letters.    J .  C.  Bai  ley. 

Philanthropy  and  the  Poor  Law. 

* 

Magazine  of  American  History. 

Judge  Charles  Johnson  McCurdy   1797-1891.    Martha  J.  Lamb. 

One  Hundred  Years  of  National  Life.    J.  H.  Patton. 

Introduction  of  the  Negro  into  the  United  States.  C.  A. 
Stakely. 

The  Fashion  for  Learning  in  Queen  Isabella's  Reign.  E.  Spen- 
cer. 

The  Historic  Games  of  Old  Canada.    Prosper  Bender. 

A  Journey  to  New  England  in  1831.    Hon.  Wm. H.Seward. 

Memoirs  of  the  Siege  of  Quebec. 

The  Menorah  Monthly. 

Ijaurence  Oliphant  and  the  Colonization  of  Palestma 
The  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund.    3Iyer  S.Isaacs. 
The  Sabbath  Day  of  the  Jew.    Eugene  Cohn. 
A  Future  Life.    Prof.  Henry  A.  Mott. 

Mind.— October. 
Belief.    G.F.  Stout. 

The  Physical  Basis  of  Pleasure  and  Pain. -II.    H.R. Marshall. 
The  Festal  Origin  of  Human  Speech.    J.  Donovan. 
Induction  and  Deduction.    L.  T.  Hobhouse. 
Dr.  Mttnsterberg  and  Experimental  Psychology.    E.B.Tltch- 
ener. 

The  Missionary  Herald. 

Annual  Survey  of  the  Work  of  the  American  Board,  1800-1891. 
True  and  False  Economy  in  Missions.     Rev. N.G.Clark. 
Responsibility    Resulting   from    Missionary   Growth.     E.  K. 

Alden. 
The  Cry  of  the  Pagan  World.    Rev.  Judson  Smith. 
Summary  of  the  Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 

The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World. 

Relation  of  Money  to  the  Progress  of  Christ's  Kingdom 
Xanguage  of  Nyassa  Land  in  Relation  to  the  Word  of  God. 


Rev.L.H.Gulick.    Dr.  S.  P.  Leeds. 

Foreign  Missions  from  the  Standpoint  of  Art.    W.  B.  Gn»eo. 

The  Carry  Epoch  in  Missions.    Rev.  D.  L.  Leonard. 

Cuba  as  a  Mission  Field.    W.  J.Moman. 

The  Protestant  Movement  in  Mexico.    Eleiuior  P.  Allen. 

The  Causes  of  the  Disturbances  in  China. 

Month. 

The  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Coat  of  Treves.    The  Editor. 
Catholic  England  in  Modem  Times.  — L    Rev.  John  Monla. 

Monthly  Packet. 

Journalism  as  a  Profession  for  Women.    Fanny  L.  Green. 

A  White  Workroom.    Emily  C.Taylor. 

The  War  of  the  Polish  Election. 

Finger  Posts  in  Faery  Land.    Christabel  Coleridge. 

Murray's  Magajrine. 
Mr.  Henry  James. 

The  First  English  Free  Libi-ary  and  its  Founders.   John  Taylor. 
Mrs.  Barbauld  and  her  Pupil.    E.  C.  Rickards. 
Political  Pamphlets  by  Men  of  Genius.    F.  C.  Montague. 

The  National  Magasine. 

Explorations  of  North  American  Coast  Previous  to  Hudson. 
B.F.DeCosta. 

Early  American  Literature.    T.J. Chapman. 

The  Ohio  Society,  and  Ohio  in  New  York.    J.H.Kennedy. 

De  Soto's  Camps  in  the  Chickasaw  Country,  154(M1.  T.  H. 
Lewis. 

Ancient  Methods  of  Punishment  in  Massachusetts.  F.C.  Ses- 
sions. 

The  Pilgrims  not  Puritans,  but  Separatists.    D.W.Manchester. 

Were  the  Dutch  on  Manhattan  Island  in  1598?    Daniel  Van  Pelt. 

National  Magazine  of  India. —August. 

A  Reply  to  Demetrius'  Solution  of  the  Eurasian  Problem. 
Orford. 

The  National  Review. 

The  New  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

A  Styrian  Novelist.    Helen  Zimmem. 

The  Chinese  Atrocities.    R.  S.  Gundrv. 

The  Moralitv  of  Animals.    C.  Lloyd  Morgan. 

The  Beginnings  of  Prince  Bismarck.    A  Prussian. 

A  Temple  of  Silence.    Evelyn  Pyne. 

Evolution  and  Equality.    Ambrose  Cox. 

Land  Legislation:  A  Plain  Tale  and  a  Warning. 

roughs. 
A  Somersetshire  Valley.    W.  Crcswell. 
The  Coming  General  Election 
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Nature  Notes. 
With  Portrait 


-October. 


Rev.  Percy  Myles. 
Shall  We  Destroy  Wimbledon  Park?    Archibald  Clarke. 
Superstitions  Regarding  Wild  Flowers  in  the  Selbome  Country. 
W.M.E.  Fowler. 

Newbery  House  Magazine. 

Church  Progress  in  America.  —Concluded.    T.  B.  Preston. 

The  Paris  Press  and  the  Poor.    Edmund  R.  Spearman. 

Rev.  Henry  James  Prince,  Founder  of  Prince's  Agapemone. 

Edith  Sellers. 
English  Monuments  and  Epitaphs.    A.G.Hill. 
Wells  and  Well  worship. 

New  Englander  and  Yale  Review. 

The  Official  Ballot  in  Elections.    Henry  T.  Blake. 

Ballot  Reform  in  Pennsylvania.    John  B  Uhle 

Ten  Volumes  of  Thoreau.    Joshua  W.Caldwell. 

President  Clap  (of  Yale  College). 

Weeden's  Economic  and  Social  History  of  New  England. 

The  New  England  Magazine 

The  Home  and  Haunts  of  Lowell.    Frank  B.  Sanborn. 

The  Westminster  Massacre.    J.  M.  French. 

The  Start  from  Delfshaven.    Rev.  Daniel  Van  Pelt. 

John  Howard  Payne's  Southern  Sweetheart.    Laura  Speer. 

Why  the  South  was  I>ereated.    Prof. Albert  B.Hart. 

Lowell  and  tne  Birds. 

New  Review. 

Excursion  (Futile  Enough)    to  Paris:    Autumn,  1861. -Con- 
cluded.     Thomas  Carlyle. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  and  the  London  County  Council.    F.  Harrison. 

0>ncerning  Missionaries  and  the  Troubles  in  China.    C.  K.  Tuck 
erman. 

The  BritiKh  Museum  and  the  British  Public.     Dr.Garaett. 

The  Si  m ian  Tongue.  — U.    Professor  R.  L.  Gamer. 

The  Union  of  Italy.    Spencer  Walpole. 

The  Private  Secretary:    His  Life  and  Duties. 

Training  :  Its  Bearing   on    Health.  -Concluded.     Sir  Morell 
Mackenzie. 

The  Quintessence  of  Ibsenism.    William  Archer. 

A  Ramble  in  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina.    T.  W.  Legfa. 
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Nineteenth  Century. 

On  Spurious  Works  of  Art    Sir  Charles  Bobinson. 

Unpublished  Pages  of  Pepys*  Diary.    H.B.Wheatley. 

The  Christian  Hell.    James  Mew. 

Is  Man  the  Only  Reasonerf    James  Sully. 

The  **  Mimes  ^  of  Herodas.    C.  Whibley. 

Byron  at  Pisa.    Mrs.  Ross. 

The  Psychical  Society *s  Ghosts.    A.Taylor  Innee. 

The  House  of  Commons  and  the  Church.    Lord  Stanley  of 

Alderlev. 
French  Authors  on  Each  Other.    E.  Delille. 
Is  Our  Yeomanry  Worth  Preservinef    Earl  of  Airlie. 
Life  in  a  Jesuit  CoU^pe.    H.  Dziewicki. 
Darwinism  in  the  Nursery.    Dr.  Louis  Robinson. 
My  Critics     Edward  Dicey. 

North  American  Review. 

Russian  Barbarities  and  their  Apolo^st.    Hermann  Adler. 

A  Plea  for  Free  Silver.    D.  W.  Voorheee. 

Are  French  Novels  Faithful  to  Life?    Madame  Adam. 

The  Lack  of  Good  Servants.    Mrs.  M.  E.  W.  Sherwood. 

Our  Business  Prospects.    Charles  Stewart  Smith. 

Women  in  English  Politics.    Justin  McCarthy. 

How  to  Improve  Municipal  Government.    By  the  Mayors  <tf 

Baltimore.  Buffalo,  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  ex-Mayor  of  Bos* 

ton. 
What  Americans  Can  Do  for  Russia.    Sergius  Stepniak. 
Public  and  Private  Debts.    Robert  P.Porter. 
Italy  and  the  Pope.— L    Ex- Prime  Minister  Crispi. 

Outing. 

With  the  Humboldt  Trappers.    Charles  H.  Shinn. 

Field  Trial  Winners  of  1890.  —Concluded.    £.  H.  Morris. 

Florida  Razorbacks.    J.  M.  Murphy. 

The  Wild  Goose  in  Nebraska. 

The  Running  Broad  Jump.— Concluded.    M.W.Ford. 

The  National  Guard  of  California.    Lieut.  W.  R.  Hamilton. 

A  Plea  for  Stjle  in  Boxing.    A.  Austen. 

Football  of  ia»l.    Walter  Camp. 

Canoeing  on  the  Flathead.    James  Ollason. 

The  Overland  Monthly. 

Libraries  and  Librarians  of  the  Pacific  Coast    F.H.Clark. 

Owin  and  Seward.    W.  M.  Gwin  and  Evan  G.  Coleman. 

California  Horse  Farms. 

Personal  Recollections  of  Abraham  Lincoln.    J.M.Scovel. 

The  Administration  of  Law.    E.A.Clark. 

Hannibal  Hamlin.    Enoch  Knight 

Calvin  as  Ruler.    F.  B.  Perkins. 

What  is  Practical  Education?    E.H.Woodruff. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund.— October.     (Quarterly.) 

Herr  Schick's  Reports. 

Report  of  Excavations  at  Tell-el-Hesjr.    F.  J.  Bliss. 
On  the  Monthly  and  Annual  Mean  Temperature  of  the  Air  in 
Palestine  and  in  England  in  the  Ten  Years  ending  1889. 

Photographic  Quarterly.— October. 

The  Transition  Period.    H.P.Robinson. 

Photography  and  Research.    J.Hall  Edwards. 

Choice  and  Treatment  of  Subjects.    Rosario  Aspa. 

Nature's  Light  Scales  as  Rendered  by  Photography.    H.  D. 

Taylor. 
Art.    Dr.  Alfred  Paterson. 
A  Ramble  in  Spireland.    Rev.  T.  Perkins. 

Photographic  Reporter. — October. 

Order  and  Art.    J.  B.  Gibbs. 

A  Few  Notes  on  the  Changes  which  take  place  during  the  Pro- 
duction of  a  Photographic  Negative  and  Ordinary  Silver 
Print    J.Davies. 

Photography  in  Exploration  and  Surveying.    Dr.  J.  Thompson. 

The  Optics  of  the  Projection  Lantern.    W.Katcltffe. 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 

University  Extension.    Prof.  C.  H.  Henderson. 

The  Manufacture  of  Steel.    Wm.  F.  Durfee. 

Do  We  Teach  Geology?    Robert  T.  Hill. 

Dress  and  Ornament— in.  Ornament    Prof .  F.  Starr. 

Possibilities  of  Economic  Botany.    Prof.  G.  L.  Goodale. 

Lessons  from  the  Census.— H.  Carroll  D.  WrighC; 

Reef-knot  Nets.    Wm.  Churchill. 

The  Ethics  of  Confucius.    Warren  G.  Benton. 

The  Origin  of  Painting.    M.  Lazar  Popoff. 

High  Life  (Mountain  Butterflies). 

Sketch  of  James  Curtis  Booth.    With  Portrait 

The  Presbyterian  Quarterly.— October. 

Calvinism  and  Confessional  Revision.    A.  Knyper. 
The  Universal  Book  (The  Bible.)    J.  B. Shearer. 
Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.    John  Pym  Carter. 
Ood's  Problem  for  the  South.    A.  L.  Phillips. 


Study  of  the  Bible  in  the  Original  Languages.    W.  L.  McPhee- 

ters. 
Calvinism  and  Calvinism  and  Infant  Salvation.    W.  L.  Nourse. 
Alleged  Discrepancies  between  the  Books  of  C3u*onicle8  and 

Kings.    Lewis  B.  Paton. 
The  Christian  Endeavor  Movement    James  L.  Howe. 

The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review.— October. 

Eternal  Retribution.    Samuel  H.  Kellogg. 

Simon  Peter  in  the  School  of  Christ.    George  T.  Purves. 

Hypothesis  and  Dogma  in  the  Sciences.    Canaries  W.  Shields. 

The  -  New  Psychol^y. "    D.  W.  Fisher. 

The  Prophecies  of  Balaam.    Lewis  B.  Paton. 

The  Vocabulary  of  the  New  Testament    J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

(General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America.     T.W. 

Chambers. 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada.    W. 

Cav^u 

Primitive  Methodist  Quarterly.— October. 

Richard  Baxter  and  Puritanism.    R.  G.  G. 

The  Synoptic  Problem.    Arthur  S.  Peake. 

The  Genesis  of  Free  National  Schools.    John  H.  Bell. 

Arthur  Hugh  Oough.    J.W.Allison. 

Apparitions  and  the  Supematuralism  of  Scripture.— H.  H.  Ken- 
dall. 

The  Battle  of  Bothwell  Brigg:  Before  and  After.   Anglo-Scotus. 

Christ's  Bible:  The  Old  Testament  as  Known  and  Quoted  by 
CSuist    A.  L.  Humphries. 

Mohanomedanism  as  I  saw  it  During  my  Tour  in  the  East  J. 
Ashworth. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.— October. 

The  Element  of  Monopolv  in  Prices.    J.  A.  Hobson. 

The  Catholic  Church  ana  Economics.    John  J.  Keane. 

The  Kaweah  Experiment  in  Co-operation.    Wm.  C.  Jones. 

Relation  of  Trades  Unions  to  Apprentices.    E.  W.  Bemis. 

The  Toronto  Street  Railway.    Arthur  H.  Sinclair. 

The  Landed  Theory  of  Profit.    Achille  Loria. 

The  Statics  and  Dynamics  of  Distribution.    J.  B.  Clark. 

Quarterly  Review.— October. 

Archbishop  Tait 

The  Bodleian  Library. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Poaching. 

Laurence  Oliphant. 

Taine  on  Napoleon  I. 

English  Realism  and  Romance. 

Warwick,  the  King-Maker. 

Church  Progress  and  Church  Defence. 

Executive  (iovemment  and  the  Unionista 

Quiver. 

About  Church  Bells.    J.  R.  Rowbotham. 

On  the  Top  of  Mount  Vesuvius.    Prof.  W.  G.  Blaikie. 

Review  of  the  Churches.— October  15. 

The  Reunion  of  C^istendom.    Mr.  Gladstone  and  others. 
Leaders  of  Religious  Thought  and  Action:  The  Bishop  of  St. 

Asaph  and  Rev.  Dr.  Brown. 
Dr.  Barnardo's  Homes.    Archdeacon  Farrar. 
Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes.    With  Portrait    W.  T.  Stead. 

Scottish  Review.— October.    (Quarterly.) 

Witchcraft  in  Scotland.    F.  Legge. 

A  Retrospect  on  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian.    A.T.Sibbald. 
Gaelic  Historical  Songs. 
The  Norse. Discovery  of  America. 

Beginnings  of  the  Scotch  Newspaper  Press.    J.  D.  Ck>ckbum. 
Scotch  Divines  and  English  Bishops.    Florence  M'Cunn. 
The  Former  Proprietor  of  Abbotsford.    Rev.  P.  J.  Gloag. 
Local  Government  and  Administration  In  Ireland.    O'Connor 
Morris. 

Scribner's  Magazine. 

Explorations  in  the  Sierra  Madre.    Carl  Lumholtz. 

The  Federation  of  Australia.    Hon.  Alfred  Deakin. 

The  United  States  Naval  Apprentice  System.    A.  B.  WyckofC 

The  Ocean  Steamship  as  a  Freight  CJarrier.    J.  H.  Gould. 

The  Picturesque  Qualitv  of  Holland.    Geo.  Hitchcock. 

The  Proposed  Trans-Sanarian  Railway.    Napoleon  Ney. 

Mr.  Lowell  as  a  Teacher. 

Strand  Magajrine. 

W.  S.  Gilbert.    Harry  How. 

The  CSharge  of  the  Light  Brigade.    Private  Jas.  Lamb. 

Notes  on  Jonathan's  Daughter.    Max  0*Rell. 

Portraits  of  the  ex  Empress  Eugenie,  W.S.  Gilbert,  Dr.  Samuel 

Smiles,  Justin  McCarthy,  MTP.,  (Jharles  Warner,  Sir  Morell 

Mackenzie. 
Tennyson's  Early  Days.    J.  E.  Rogers. 
Smugglers'  Devices. 
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Sunday  at  Home. 

Tom  HeroD,  of  Sax.    New  serial.    Evejhm  Everett  Green. 
Modem  Discoveries  and  the  Christian  Faith.— L    Q.  T.  Stokes. 
Home  Teaching  for  the  Blind.    Anne  Beale. 
A  Congregation  Without  a  Choir— St.  James's,  Holloway.    J.  8. 

Curwen. 
The  Religions  of  India  Illustrated  by  their  Temples.    Rev.C. 

Merk. 
The  LAte  Wm.Haigh  Miller.    With  Portrait. 

Sunday  Magasine. 

Pleasant  Memories  of  Ceylon.    Miss  C.  F.  Gordon-Cumming. 
Christ's  Hospital  and  its  Sons.— Conclusion.    Rev.  E.  H.  Pearoe. 
James  Gilmour,  Missionary.    A. W.W.Dale. 
Lago  di  Oarda.    W.  C.  Preston. 
Modem  Idolatry.    Archdeacon  Farrar. 

Temple  Bar. 

Dickens  as  an  Art  Critic 

Eight  Weeks*  Service  in  the  German  Army. 

Turenne. 

Some  Famous  Border  Fights. 

The  Treasury. 

Biblical  Arehseol^y  and  the  Higher  Criticism. 

What  is  Truth?    Francis  L.Patton. 

Rev.  Edward  Judson.    R.  T.  Middleditch. 

Dr.  Samuel  Hanson  Cox.    T.  L.  Cuyler. 

The  Science  of  Preaching.— IIL    Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes. 

The  United  Service. 

Our  Cavalry  in  Mexico.    Lieut.  -Col.  W.  B.  Lane. 
Effect  of  Smokeless  Powder  on  Future  Wars.  W.W.Knollys. 
History  of  the  U.  S.  Frigate  Cotftitution.    Capt.  H.  D.  Smith. 
Conquering  the  North  Pole.    J.C.Johnson. 


United  Service  Magaslne. 

Field  Marshal  Count  von  Moltke  on  the  Franoo-German  War  of 

1870-71.  -I.    General  Wolseley. 
The  Dual  Nature  of  Coast  and  Harbor  Defenca 
The  Progress  of  Modem  Tactics.    Bouguslawski. 
Manning  the  Navy.    Capt.  O.  Churchill,  R  N. 
The  Conveyance  of  Troops  by  Sea.    Colonel  J.  S.  Rothwell. 
Forty-eight  Hours  in  a  Han-of  War.    Constance  E^lestooe. 
Russian  Central  Asia.    A  Correction.     Major -General  M.  £. 

Haig, 
Our  Military  Weakness  in  India.  — L    With  Ifao.    C.  B.  Norman. 
Soldiers*  Institutes.    Ifajor-Gen.  Montgomery  Moore. 
The  Recmiting  Question.— VUI.    J.  Byrne. 
Sandhurst  and  its  Legends.    Lieut -Col.  C.Cooper  King. 

Welsh  Review. 

To  the  Welsh  People.    The  Editor. 
The  Drink  Question  and  Legislation.    Lord  Carmarthen. 
Love  as  the  Begetter  of  Poetry.    Hon.  Stephen  Coleridge. 
The  Redemption  of  the  Welsh  Episcopal  .Church.    Bev.Elwfe 

Lewis. 
Samoa.     Sir  Thomas  Esmonde. 
The  Movement  for  fYee  Schools.    Thomas  Ellia 

Westward-Ho  I 

The  Opportunity  for  a  New  Magazine.    Albert  Shaw. 

Farming  in  the  Red  River  Valley. 

English  Travelling  in  the  Fourteenth  Century. 

A  Homely  Issue  (Money  Lending).    Nioolay  Grevstad. 

A  Pictorial  Diary.    A  Peripatetic  Photographer. 

Modem  Methods  of  Illustration.    W.  H.  ki  yslop. 

Work. 
My  Fiddle  Case:  How  I  Made  It 
Labor-saving  Appliances  on  the  Manchester  Ship  CanaL 
Artistic  Lithography. 


THE  GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 


Alte  und  Neue  Welt— Einsiedeln.     Heft  8. 
Bear-hunting  in  Siberia.    (Illus.)    V.Waidman. 

Archiv  ftir  das  Studium  der  Neueren  Sprachen  und  Littera* 
turen.— Quarterly.    Brunswick.     Heft  4. 

GriUparaer  and  the  Spanish  Drama.    R.  Mahrenholtz. 

Aus  Allen  Welttheilen. —Leipzig.    October. 

Travel  in  Bosnia.— Continued.    (Illus.)    G.Pauli. 
Female  Beauty  among  Primitive  Races.    B.  Metzger. 

Daheim.— Leipzig.    October  8. 

Louisa,  Grand  Duchess  of  Baden.    With  Portraits.    L.  von  Pet- 

zold. 
The  Holy  Coat  at  Treves.    R.  Bode. 
Ignaz  BrflU,  Pianist  and  Composer.    With  Portrait 

October  17. 

The  late  August  Velhagen.    With  Portrait    R.  KOnlg. 
A  MeeUng  with  Moltke  in  1989.    Max  Reichard. 

October  21 

Madame  Clara  Schumann.    With  Portrait 
The  Siberian  Railway.    With  Map. 
Oxford.    G.  Horn. 

Deutsche  Litteraturzeitung. —Berlin.   7  marks  quarterly. 

October  17. 

J.  P.  Mahafly  **C)n  the  Flinders  Petrie  Papyri. "   H.  DielaL 

October  24. 
The  Rise  of  CThristendom,  by  E.Johnson.    C.Siegfried. 

Deutsche  Revue. —Berlin.    November. 

0>unt  Albrecht  von  Roon.    'XXX. 

The  Eastern  Question  and  the  Turkish  Ck>nstitutioiL  Lord 
Stratheden  and  Campbell. 

Sixteen  Years  in  the  Woricshop  of  Leopold  von  Ranke.— I.  T. 
Wiedemann. 

Cornelius  and  Kaulbach  in  DOsseldorf. —Concluded.    H.  Mllller. 

Dante  and  India.    A.  de  Gubematis. 

Unpublished  Letters  of  General  Camot  to  His  Son,  the  Sena- 
tor.   A.  Kleinscbmidt 

Deutsche  Worte.— Vienna.    Quarterly.    August-September. 

The  Ethics  of  Property  in  Land.    Prof.  J.Platt«r. 

Paul  Oflhre's  "Three  Months  as  an  Artisan."— L    Dr.  O.  von 

Springer. 
The  Bayreuth  Festival. 


October. 

Paul  G0hre*s  Book.— Continued. 

The  Agricultural  Labor  in  Bondage  and  in  FreedonL 

Bayreuth.  —Continued. 

Frauenberuf.— Weimar. 
No.  9.    Nursing  of  the  Sick.    H.Welten. 

Die  Gartenlaube.— Leipzig.    Heft  11. 

Mozart  and  the  Salzburg  Festival.    (Illus.)    R.Gen6e. 

The  Mohanmiedan  Fakirs  and  Their  Miracles.    Dr.  A.  Ullrich. 

Laube^s  Poetic  Youth.    J.  Proelss. 

Rudolf  Virchow.    With  Portrait    P.Grawltz. 

The  Partition  of  Africa  among  the  European  Powers.    With 

Map.    B.  Fdrster. 
The  Police  and  Crime  in  Berlin,    cnius.)    P.  Lingenberg. 

Die  Gesellschaft.— Leipzig.    October. 

John  Henry  Mackay,  ZOrich  Poet    With  Portrait    Gabriella 

Renter. 
Kant's  Ethics.    J.Duboc. 
Ideas  and  Ideals.    Margarethe  Halm. 
The  Mozart  Festival  at  Salzburg.    Miarie  Herzfeld. 
Poems  by  John  Henry  Mackay.    L.  Kroidl  and  others. 
The  Bajrreuth  Festival.    Oskar  Paniza. 
Christian  F.D.Schubart    (1789-1791.)    RepresenUtlve   of  the 

Sturm  und  Drang  Period.    H.  Solger. 

Der  Gute  Kamerad.— (For  boys.) 
No.  1.    The  Channel  Bridge.    GHus. ) 

Katholische  Ilissionen.— Freiburg  (Baden).    4  marics  yeariy. 

November. 

The  Armenian  Legend  of  St. Theodore  of  Amasia.    (Illus.)    A. 

Andr6. 
Jakob  MUller  and  the  Goa  Mission. —Continued. 
Malo  Island  in  the  South  Seas  and  Its  Inhabitants.    (HIus.)   A. 

Andr6. 

Konservative  Monatssch rift.— Leipzig.    October. 

Insurance  against  Sickness  and  Old  Age  in  Practice.    L.  von 

Oetzen. 
Theodor  K5mer.    A.  Brachmann. 
Count  von  Moltke. 

Literarische  Rundschau  fUr  das  Katholische  Deutscbland. — 

Freiburg  (Baden).    October. 

New  Catholic  Poetry.    Review  of  Poems  br  Drives,  Ludwiga, 

and  others. 
The  Social  Question  and  the  Sermon.    G.  Keppler  van  Heem- 

stede. 
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MagaxiD  fSr  Littermtur.— Berlin.    Quarterly.    October  a 

Striodberg  as  Peasant  Novelist    A.  Kerr. 

The  Theosophic  Madness  in  England.    Karl  Blind. 

October  10. 

Konrad   Ferdinand    Meyer,  Poet  and   Novelist.      Morltz   von 

Stem. 
Gtistav  Schwarzkopf,  Realist,  Novelist,  Satirist,  and  Dramatist 

—a  Modem  Juvenal.    T.  von  Soenosky. 
Stundism  in  Russia.    C.Werchshagen. 
The  Realistic  Movement  in  France  Thirty  Tears  Ago.    E.  Zola. 

October  17. 

Sexual  Problems.    F.  Servaes. 
Russian  Art    Hermann  Bahr. 

Moderae  Rundschau.— Vienna.  October  1.  CSecond  Edition 
after  confiscation,  on  account  of  articles  by  R.  Fischer,  B. 
RQttenauer,  and  E.  M.  Kafka.) 

Objectivity.    Leo  Berg. 

The  Emancipation  of  the  Man.    Marie  Herxfeld. 

Maurice  Barr^    Loris. 

The  Condition  of  Labor  In  North  Bohemia.    Dr.  Joachim. 

Musikalische  Rundschau.— Vienna.    October  1. 

Marie  Wilt    With  Portrait    Dr.M.Dietz. 
Theodor  K5mer  and  Music— IL    H. Qldcksmann. 

October  90 
QriUpazzer  and  Music. 
Supplement  on  Organ  Music  at  Church  Services. 


Nord  und  SOd.— Breslau. 


November. 
With  Portr 


Marquis  di  Rudini  and  Italian  Politics. 

Moltke  as  a  Teacher.  — L    Felix  Dahn. 

A  Race  Struggle  in  the  New  World.    R.  Grazer. 

Robert  Hamerling  as  a  Philosopher.    E.  Q.  lAmemn. 

The  Theatre  in  England.    W.  F.  Brand. 

Preussische  Jahrbdcher.— Berlin.      October  7. 

The  &iege  of  Paris. 

Napoleon  and  the  Conquest  of  India  in  1806.    Q.  Roloff. 

The  New  Schlegel-Tleck  Shakespeare.    M.  Bernays. 

Political  Correspondence— Turkish  Politics.  England's  For- 
eign Policy.  The  European  Situation.  The  Manceuvres, 
etc. 

'Romanische  Revue.— Vienna.    September  15. 
The  New  Nationality  Politics  in  Hungary. 

Schorer's  Familienblatt.— (Salon  Ausgabe.)    Berlin.    Heft  1. 

Berlin  Sixty  Years  Ago.  —I.    (Illus. )    A.  O.  Klausmann. 
Marcella  Sembrich,  Prima  Donna.    With  Portrait 
Insonmia.    Dr.  S.  Scherbel. 
NatMality  and  Hand  writ!  ng :  Qraphological  Study.  —I.  alius. ) 

w.  Langenbruch. 
The  Secret  of  the  Welfenschloss.     With  Portrait  of  Princess 

Sophia  Dorothea. 
Electricity  in  the  House.    G.  Stein. 
The  Wife  and  the  Home.— I. 

Hefts. 

Theodor  KOmer.    (Illus.)    A.Kohut 

Rudolf  Virchow.    With  Portrait    Dr.G.Kem. 

Berlin  Sixty  Years  Ago.— Continued. 

Nationality  and  Handwriting.— Concluded. 

Amo  Kleffel,  Composer,    with  Portrait 

Ostrich  Farming  in  South  Africa.    GHus.)    H.Ludwig. 


Sphinx.— Gera  (Reuss).    October. 

Immortality  and  Pre-exlstence.    Dr.  HObbe-Schlelden. 
Mancesa:  "Die  Mystic  Training  of  the  Jesuits.    F.  A.Schmid. 
The  System  of  Individualistic  Monism.    Dr.  R.  von  Koeber. 
The  Death  Penal^.    Adolf  Garf  von  Spreti. 
Spiritualistic  Experiences.    A.  Butscher. 
The  Early  History  of  Somnambulism.    C.  Kiesewetter. 

Stimmen  aus  Maria-Laach  (Catholic).— Freiburg  (Baden). 

October  21. 

The  Philosophy  of  Scientific  Socialism.— H.    H.  Pesch. 
What  Is  the  Origin  of  the  Name  **  America'' ?— I. 
Photography  of  the  Heavens.  — IL    J.  Q.  Hagen. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer.— Stuttgart.    Heft  4. 

Count  von  Moltke's  Letters  to  His  Bride  and  Wife.  With  Por- 
trait of  Marie  von  Moltke,  n^c  Burt.— I. 

The  Valley  of  the  Altmdhl,  a  Tributary  of  the  Danube.    (Illu8.> 

The  German  Dailies.    (Illus.)    O. Klaussmann. 

Christian  Frledrich.    Daniel  Schubart.    (Illus.) 

Erfurt    (Illus.) 

Anna  Luise  Karsch,  Nature  Poetess.    (Illus.)    Dr.A.Kohut 

Arco,  the  Austrian  Paradise.    (Illus.) 

Supplement— Full  Steam  Ahead !  Novel  by  August  Niemann. 
With  Portrait 

Vom  Pels  sum  Meet.— Stuttgart    Heft  2. 

On  the  Moselle.    (Illus.)    K.KoUbach. 

The  K5mer  Centenary.    (Illus.)    E.Gorase. 

Sponges.  (Illus.)    M.Braun. 

The  Discovery  of  Pharaoh.    (Illus.)    Heinrich  Brugsch. 

The  German  Laws  for  the  Protection  of  Workmen.    Dr.  L.  Fuld, 

Colombo.    (Illus.)    P.Neubaur. 

Modem  Realism.    K.  Frenael. 

Tjrpes  from  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  Rome.    (Illus.)    C.Gurlitt 

Beggars  and  Begging.    E.  Marriott 

ManenburffandtneDeutschordensschloss.    (Illus.)  E.Wichert 

Hermann  Sudermann.    With  Portrait 

Westermann's   lUustrierte    Deutsche   Ilonatshefte.— Bruns* 

wick.     November. 

Henry  Schliemann  and  His  Work.    (Illus.)    A. MilchhOfer. 
Richard  Wagner  and  the  Opera  Chorua    O.  Bie. 
Bayreuth:  Reminiscences.    GHus.)    G.Hora. 
Weimar's   Society   and   Journal    Chaot,     (Illus.)     Lily   von 
Kretschmann. 

Wiener  Literatur-Zeitung.— Vienna.    October  15. 

Literary  Life  In  Tyrol.    Dr.  A.  Mayr. 

Literature  and  the  Theatre  of  To-day.    Dr.  A.  Frelherr  von 

Berffer 
Hungarian  Literature,  1800-1890.    Dr.A.Silberstein. 
London  Street  Literature.    Annie  Bock. 

Zeitschrift  fUr  BUdende  Kunst.— Leipzig.    October. 

Anton  Springer.    With  Portrait    W.  von  Seidlitz. 

The  Dome  of  FUnfkirchen  and  Its  Restoration.    (Illus.)    G. 

Schaeffer. 
Heinrich  Weltring's  Bronze  Group  of  Njrmphs  at  Karlsruhe. 

gy[lu8.)    W.Ltibke. 
The  Weber  (iallery  at  Hamburg.    (Illus.) 
The  Exhibition  of  Oriental  Carpets  at  Vienna.    (Illus.)    O.  von 

Falkei. 
The  Drinking  Cup  of  the  Town  Veere,  1546.    (Illus.)    J.Les- 

sing. 


THE  FRENCH   MAGAZINES. 


Annates  de  rScole  Libre   des   Sciences   Politiques.— Quar- 
terly.   Paris.    October  16. 

The  Growth  of  Nationality  in  the  United  States.    E.  Boutmy. 

The  Conversion  of  the  English  Debt    P.  Le  MI6re. 

The  German  Protectorates:  Organization  and  Administration. 

P.  d'Or.eval. 
The  Negro  Question  in  the  United  States.    G.  Pigeonneau. 
The  Poliilcal  Situation  in  Austria.  Karel-Kramer. 
The  Money  of  Indo-China.    A.  Amaun6. 

Bibliothdque  Universelle  et  Revue  Suisse.- Lausanne. 

October. 

Graphology.    A.  Glardon. 

The  Developments  of  Transatlantic  Navigation.    G.  "j^  Mur- 

den. 
Through  the  Caucasus.    Notes  and  Impressions  of  a  Botanist  — 

VI.     E.  Leiver. 
Robert  Buchanan.    L.  Quesnel. 
Women  in  Politics.    A.    de  ClaparMe. 
Chroniques  Parisian,  German,  English,  Russian,  Swiss,  and 
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Political. 


Chr6tien  Evang^lique.- Lausanne.    October  20. 
Twenty -one  Years  among  the  Normans.  —HI.    Mme.  Stenhouse. 

Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts. 

The  Dionyslus  of  Praxiteles.    M.  Salomon  Reinach. 

Andrea  Verrochio  and  the  Toml^  of  Francesca  Tomabuoni. 

Eugdne  Mtintz. 
The  Cast  of  the  Face  of  Henry  IV.    Germain  Bapst 
Contemporary  Artists.    Paul  Lef ort 
Gothic  Arts.    L.de  Fourcaud. 
Thomas  Lawrence.    T.  de  Wyzema. 

L'Initiation.— Paris.    Octobec  1. 

Alchemy  at  Paris  In  the  Middle  Ages. 

Vivisection.    M.  de  V^ze. 

The  Life  of  a  Dead  Man— Continued.    J.  Lermlna. 

Nouvelle  Revue.— October  1. 

Carlyle's  Journal  of  a  Futile  Excursion  to  Paris.    T-CJarlyle. 
Europe  and  Alsace-Lorraine.    Th.  Funck-Brentano. 
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Co-ordination    of    Moral    and    Political    Science.      Oourcelle 

Seneuil. 
The  Algerian  Insurrection  of  1871.    Alfred  Rambaud. 
Diplomatic  Bohemia.    Prosper  Mori. 
Contemporary  Literature  in  Spain.    Leo  Quesnel. 
The  Education  of  Woman.    Madame  Anna  Lamp6ridre. 
A  Madman's  Manuscript.    F.  Mazade. 
Protection  and  Free  Trade  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Maurice 

Chamay. 
Th^odule  Ribot.    Frederic  Loli6e. 
English  Tactics.    L.8.D. 
On  Ketuming  from  Qermany.    Edouard  Fustin. 

October  15. 

The  Catholic  Movement  and  General  Politics.    Jules  Bonjean. 

The  Algerian  Insurrection  of  1871.    Alfred  Rambaud. 

Racing  Paris.    Croqueville. 

The  Cnril  War  in  Chili.    Maximiliano  Ibafiez. 

Diplomatic  Bohemia.    Prosper  de  Mori. 

The  Writing  Mania.    Antoine  Albalat 

Jealousy.    Jean  Psichari. 

Vines.    D'Orenzoff. 

Boulanger,  Pamell.    Frederic  Lolite. 

The  Bnsson  Scheme.    Conmiandant  Z. 

Revue  d'Art  Dramatique.— Paris.    October  1. 

Lohengrin.    A.Soubiea. 

October  15. 

The  Modem  Arab  Theatre.    J.  D.  Beckmann. 
Madame  Melba,  Prima  Donna.  M.Bourguet 

Revue  Bleue.— Paris.    October  3. 

The  Immortality  of  a  Literary  Name  and  the  Immortality  of  a 
Literary  Work.    Paul  Stapfer. 

October  10. 

Modem  Ideas  in  the  Books  of  M.  de  VogQd.    H.  B6renger. 
The  Newspaper  of  Yesterday  and  To-day.    E.  Dubief. 

October  17. 

The  Lessons  of  Boulanglsm.    P.  Lafltte. 
English  Policy  in  Egypt. 

October  21 
The  Manoeuvres:  Results  and  Moral. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.— October  1. 

My  Cousin  Antoinette.    M.  Mario  Uchard. 
M.de  Villdle.    M.  Charles  de  Mazade. 
The  Tithe  Agitetion  in  Wales.    M.  Julien  Decraia. 
A  Monk  in  the  Tear  1000.    M.  Emile  Qebhart. 
Svndicates  and  Workmen's  Pensions.    Due  de  Noailles. 
Marshal  Macdonald.    M.Camille  Rousset. 
Two  French  Missions  to  the  Niger.    O.  Valbert. 
Victor  Hugo  after  1880.    F.  Bmnetidre. 

October  15. 
My  Cousin  Antoinetta.    M.  Mario  Uchard. 
Marshal  Macdonald.    Camille  Rousset 
The  Main  Conclusions  of  Contemporary  Psychology.     Alfred 

Fouill6e. 
Freedom  of  Combination.    Pierre  Dareste. 
The  Dajrs  of  Marie  de  France.    Joseph  B6dier. 
France  and  African  Slavery  and  the  Right  of  Search.    Arthur 

Desjardins. 
Economic  Italy.    Vilfredo  Pareto. 


Revye  Bncyclop6dique.— Paris. 

Jean  Mor^as  and  Qeorges  Rodenbach,  Poets. 

A.Bonneau. 
M.  Bonvalot's   Travels  in  Thibet.    Wittr  Portrait 

G.  Regelsperger. 

October  15. 

Manipur.    With  Map.    J.Haussmann. 
Ballooning.    (Ulus.)    W.de  Fonvielle. 


October  1. 

With  Portrait 

and   Map. 


Revue  de  Pamille.— Paris.    October  1. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Operette.    F.  Saroey. 

October  15. 

A  College  in  the  Eighteenth  Century— The  College  of  Vannes. 

Jules  Simon. 
On  the  Authenticity  of  the  Prophets.    James  Darmesteter. 

Revue  Franyaise.— (Geographical.)    Paris.    October  1. 

Father  Hue  and  His  Critics.    H.  d'Orl^ans. 

The  Massacres  in  China.    With  Map. 

The  Celestial  Empire  and  Sir  Robert  Hart.    L.  RadigueL 

The  Sigri  Incident    With  Blap.    Le  Nocher. 

Reunion  and  Madagascar. 

The  Chinese  Fleet 

October  15. 

The  Country  of  the  Somalis. 

Madagascar:  Cost  of  the  Protectorate.    L.Radiguet 

Revue  06o6rale.— Brussels.    October. 

Signor  Crispi.  —Concluded.    Comte  Jos.  Grabinsky. 
The  Origins  of  Socialism.    Prosper  Saey. 

Revue  de  rHypnotisme.— Paris.    October. 

Notes  on  the  Pedagogue.    M.  Ordard. 
Thought-Reading.  —Continued.    J.  Tarchanoff. 
Definition   and   Conception   of  the  Words  "'Suggestion'*  and 
**  Hypnotism.  ^    Dr.  Bemheim. 

Revue  Mensuelle  de  TEcole  d'Anthropologie. — ^Paris. 

October  15. 

The  Past  and  the  Future  of  Religious  Thought    C.  LetoumeaiL 

Revue  du  Monde  Catholique.— Paris.    October. 

The  Labor  Contract    K  van  der  Smiesen. 

The  Declaration  of  War  in  1870.— Concluded.    F.Pichereau. 

France  and  Tonkin.    L.  Robert. 

The  Social  Movement    U.  Gu6rin. 

Brother  Andr6 :  Episodes  of  the  War  of  1870-71.    Capt  Blana 

Revue  Scientifique.— Paris.    October  8. 
The  French  Exhibition  at  Moscow.    A.Moreau. 

October  10. 


Births  in  the  Rural  Districts  of  France. 
Crime,  Climate,  and  Food.    L.  Proal. 

October  17. 


A.Dumont 


Bacteriological  Institutes  in  France  and  Alnnoad.    K  Dnc^^nx. 

The  Life  of  Aquatic  Insecta    L.C.Miall. 

Cholera  in  Spain  in  1800.    M.  Hauser. 

A  Universal  Time  at  the  Geographical  Congress  at  Berne.    E. 

Mareuse. 
The  Great  Wall  of  China.    E.  Martin. 
The  Right  Hand:  Left-handedness,  according  to    Sir  Daniel 

Wilson. 

October  24. 

Births  in  Rural  France. —Continued. 
Artificial  Rain.    M.  Houston. 

Revue  Socialiste.— Paris.    October  15. 

On  the  Universality  of  the  Social  Question.    A.Toubeau. 

An   Idealistic   Sociology:  Review  of  M.  Tarde^s  Book.— Oon- 

eluded. 
The  Fabian  Society.—Concluded.    J.Magny. 
Socialism  and  Catholicisnu    A.  Veber. 
Lohengrin.    Gtervaise. 
The  Social  Movement    A.  Veber. 


THE   ITALIAN   MAGAZINES. 


La  Nuova  Antologia.— October  1. 

I>etters  and  Documents  of  Baron  Bettino  Ricasoli.    G.Finall. 

The  Future  Conclave.    R.  de  C-esare. 

Treaties  of  Commerce.  V.  Ellena. 

Duke  Charles  Emanuel  of  Savoy.    G.Boglietti. 

The  aoth  September:  A  Sketcli.    Paulo  Fambrt 

Theodore  Komer. '  G.  Chiarini. 

October  16. 

Aristide  Gabelli.    E.Mari. 

Contemporary  Socialism.    G.Boccardo. 

The  End  of  an  Irish  Agitator.    (A  biographical  account,  in 

which  Pamell  is  compared  to  Mark  Antony. ) 
October  Second  and  Its  Consequences.    R.  Benghi. 
Moltke  and  the  War  of  1870.    s.  Zanelli. 


La  Rassegna  Nasionale — October  1. 

Baron  Bettino  Ricasoli.    A.  GoUi. 

A  Maritime  Florence.     A.V.Vecchi. 

The    Allegoric   Greyhound   of   the  ^'Divina  Commedia."    Q. 

Fenardi. 
The  Holy  Land.    A  Good  Friday  on  Mount  Calvary.    Carlo  del 

Pizzo. 
The  Divina  at  Milan  Illustrated  by  C.  Boito.    A.  Galassini. 
The  Question  of  Divorce  at  the  Third  Legal  Congress.    X. 

October  16. 

A  Milanese  Statesman  of  Last  Century,  Petro  Verri.  G.Bog- 
lietti. 
On  the  Origin  of  the  Temporal  Power.   A  Dialogue.   O.  CaasanL 
The  Crimean  Expedition.  —Continued.    A.di  Saint-Pierroi 
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RfttMgiui  delle  Scienxe  geologlche  in  Italia.— Vol.  I.,  No.  1. 

September  90. 

The  Eruption  of  Vesurius  on  June  7,  1801.     H.  J.  Johnston 
Lavis. 

The  Earthquake  In  Verona.    A.  Govian.  , 

The  of  Plus  VI.  and  the  Second  of  Subiaco. 

Geological  Notes  on  the  Island  of  Linosa.    G.  Trabucco. 


La  CivilU  Cattolica.— October  a 
Sacred  Music  and  Ecclesiastical  Prescriptions. 
The  Encyclical  of  the  Holy  Father,  Leo  XIII.- Conclusion. 

October  17. 
The  Encyclical  Letter  of  the  Holy  Father  on  the  Rosary.   (Latin 

and  English.) 
The  Vatican  in  the  Autumn  of  1801. 
Recent  Excavations  in  the  Necropolis  of  Vulci. 


THE  SPANISH   MAGAZINES. 


Revista  Contemporanea.->September  80  and  October  15. 

On  the  Antiquity  and  Imi)ortance  of  Spanish  Periodical  Litera- 
ture.   Don  Juan  P.  Criado  y  Dominguez. 

The  Year's  Art  and  Literature  at  Valencia.— Concluded.  Don 
J.Casafl. 

Torrents  and  Repopulation.    Don  Jori  Secall. 

Forms  of  Goyemment— vm.    Don  Dannap  Isem. 

The  Descendants  of  Apollo.    Don  Luis  Canovaa 

The  Beginnings  of  Spanish  Poetry.  Don  Juan  Pires  de  Guz- 
man. 

A  Visit  to  Gibraltar.    Don  Eliseo  Guardiola  Valero. 

EspaAa  Mode rna.— October  15. 

The  Letter  of  Christopher  Columbus,  Relating  Discovery  of  the 
New  World.    Jose  M.  Asenslo. 


Faust  in  Music— IV.    Arturo  Campion. 

Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  My  Daughter  Carmenclta.     Poem. 
Calixto  Oynela. 

The  Siege  of  Gibraltar,  by  the  Second  Count  of  Niebla  (1483). 
Jos6  de  Guzman  el  Bueno  y  Padilla. 

L'Aven^.— September  80. 

Popular  Anthropology.— IV.    Illusions  and  Delusions.     Ignasi* 

Valenti  Viv6. 
Good  Ink. —Literary  Style.    J.  M.  Guardia. 
In  the  Woods.    Poem.    Joeep  Franquesa  y  Gomis. 
The  Roman  Tomb  at  Floret    (lUus.)    E.C!anlbell. 


THE   DUTCH   MAGAZINES. 


De  Olds. 

Dr.  Kollewyn*s  Life  of  Bilderdi jk.    Prof.  A.  Pierson. 

Dutch  Dykes  on  French  Foundations.    R.P.  J.Tutein  Nolthen- 

ius. 
The  21st  Netherlands  Linguistic  and  Literary  Congress.    L 

Simons. 
On  Aristotle's  "Constitution  of  Athens. ''—I.    Dr.  H.  J.  Polak. 
Johannus  Borboom,  Dutch  Artist.    H.  L.  BerckenhofT. 
CromwelPs  Attempt  to  Bring  About  Coalition  between  the 

Dutch  and  British  Republics.    Prof.  W.  Q.  Brill. 


G.  A.Wilken,  1847-1891.    Prof.W.  van  der  Vlugt. 
Five  Poems.    H6Idne  Swarth. 

Elsevier's  Geillustreerd  Maandschrift.— October. 

David  Joseph  Bles.    Dr.  Jan  van  Brink. 

The  Prevention  of  Consumption.    J.W.Delcnatel. 

Vragen  des  Tijds.— October. 

Pope  Leo  XHI.  and  the  Labor  Question.  Mr.  S.  Van  Houten. 
Insurance  for  Workmen  in  Contracts.  R.  Tutein  Nolthenius. 
Government  Coffee  (Mlture  in  Java.    L.  Wessels. 


THE  SCANDINAVIAN   MAGAZINES. 


Tilskueren. 

The  Border:  a  one-act  drama.    Axel  Strenbuch. 

What  May  Be  Expected  from  the   Trade  Law  Conmiission. 

J.Schovelin. 
A  Modem  Restaurant  in  an  Old. 
Charles  Baudelane.    Johannes  Jorgenssen. 
The  Theatres.    Wilhelm  MoUer. 

Nordisk  Tidskrift. 

The  Light  of  the  Future.    D.  Isaachsen. 

Some  Extracts  from  the  History  of  the  Devastations  on  the 

East  Coast  of  Sweden.    8.  J.  Boethlus. 
Niels  W.Gade.    Angul  Hammerich. 


Jules  Gr6vy.    With  Portrait 
Germany,  Fran< 
Blowitz. 


Skilling  Magasin.— No.  89. 

th  Portrait. 
ice,  and  European  Politics  in  General.    M.  de 


No.  40. 

Finland  and  Her  Men:  I.— Agathon  Meuranm.    With  Portrait 

Suomalainen. 
Eilef  Peterssen.  Artist.    Andreas  Aubert. 
The  Art  of  Cookery  among  the  Esquimaux.    Dr.  F.  Nansen. 

No.  41. 

Les  Mechlin.    With  Portrait.    (See  No.  40,  Finland  and  Her 

Men.) 
Through  Siberia  In  Winter-time.    George  Kennan. 
Jenny  Lind. 
Boulanger.    A.  Raeder. 
Pamell. 
From  Forest,  Mount  and  Sea.    Gustav  Sln^ger. 

Dagny.— Stockholm.    No.  6. 

Woman  in  the  Post-Offlce  Service. 

Country  Life  in  Sweden.    Clarinda. 

Items  on  the  Woman's  Suffrage  Question. 

The  Holy  Birgitta's  Fifth  Centenary  Anniversary. 


INDEX  TO  PERIODICALS. 


Abbreviations  of  Magaxine  Titles  used  in  this  Index. 


A. 
A.A.P.B. 

A.  C. 
A.  C.  Q. 
All  W. 
A.  M. 
Ant. 
A.  Q. 
A.  R 

A.  Rec. 
Arg. 
As, 
Ata. 
Bank. 
Bel.  M. 
Black. 
Bk.-wm. 
Bkman. 
B.P. 

B.  O.  P. 

B.  T.  J. 
C. 

Cal.  R. 
CapeL  H 

C.  F.  M. 
Chaut 
Ch.H.A. 
Ch.  Mis.  I. 

Ch.  M. 
Ch.  Q. 
C.  J. 
C.  M. 
Cas.  M. 
C.  Rec. 
Cos. 

C.  R 
Crlt.  R 
O.  S.  J, 

c.  w 

D. 
Dem. 

D.  R 
Econ.  J. 
Econ.  R 
Ed.  L. 
Ed.  R 
Ed.  B. 
Eng.  M. 

E.  H. 
E.  I. 
E.  R 
Esq. 
Ex. 
F. 


Arena. 

Annals  of  the  Am.  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science. 

Australasian  Critic. 

Am.  Catholic  Quart.  Review. 

All  the  World. 

Atlantic  Monthly. 

Antiquary. 

Asiatic  Quarterly. 

Andover  Review. 

Architectural  Record. 

Argosy. 

Asclepiad. 

Atalanta. 

Bankers'  Magazine. 

Belford's  Monthly. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Bookworm. 

Bookman. 

Beacon  of  Photogn*aphy* 

Boy's  Own  Paper. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

Comhill. 

Calcutta  Review. 

Cape  Illustrated  Mag. 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine. 

Chautauquan. 

Church  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

Church  Missionary  Intelligen- 
cer and  Record. 

Church  Monthly. 

Church  Quarterly  Review. 

Chambers'!  Journal. 

Century  Magazine. 

Cassiers  Magazine. 

Charities  Review. 

Cosmopolitan. 

Contemporary  Review. 

Critical  Review. 

Cassell's  Saturday  Jouma.. 

Catholic  World. 

Dial. 

Demorest's  Family  Magazine. 

Dublin  Review. 

Economic  Journal. 

Economic  Review. 

Education  TLondon). 

Educational  Review. 

Education  (Boston). 

Engineering  Magazine. 

English  Historical  Review. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine. 

Bdinbun^  Review. 

Esquilina 

Expositor. 

ForuRL 


Fi.  Fireside. 

F.  R.  Fortnlghtlv  Review. 

0.  G.  M.  Qoldthwaite's     Oeographical 

Magazine. 

G.  B.  Great  Britain. 

G.  M.  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

G.  O.  P.  Girl's  Own  Paper. 

G.  T.  Great  Thoughts. 

G.  W.  Good  Words. 

Help.  Help. 

Harp.  Harper's  Magazine. 

High.  M.  Highland  Monthly. 

Horn.  R  Homiletic  Review. 

H.  M.  Home  Maker. 

H.  R  Health  Record. 

Hy.  Hygiene. 

Ig.  Igdrasil. 

1.  J.  E.  Intemat'l  Journal  of  Ethics. 
In.  M.  Indian  Magazine  and  Review. 
Ir.  E.  R  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record. 
Ir.  M.  Irish  Monthly. 

J.  Ed.  Journal  of  Education. 

Jew.  Q.     *  Jewish  Quarterlv. 

J.  M.  ».  I.  Journal  of  the  Military  Ser- 
vice Institution. 

J.  A.  E.  S.  Journal  of  the  Ass'n  of  E^n- 
grineering  Societies. 

J.  R  C.  I.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute. 

Jur.  R  Juridicial  Review. 

K.  Knowledge. 

K.  O.  King's  Own. 

L.  A.  H.  Lend  a  Hand. 

Lamp.  Lamp. 

L.  H.  Leisure  Hour. 

Lipp.  Lippincott's  Monthly. 

Long.  Longman's  Magazine. 

L.  Q.  London  Quarterly  Review. 

L.  T.  Ladies'  Treasury. 

Luc.  Lucifer. 

Lud.  M.  Ludgate  Monthly. 

Ljr.  Lyceum. 

M.  Month. 

Mac.  Macmillan's  Magazine. 

M.  A.  H.  Magazine  of  Am.  Histonr. 

M.  C.  Monthly  Chronicle  of  North 
Country  Lore  and  Legend. 

Men.  Menorah  Monthly. 

Mis.  R  Missionary  Review  of  World. 

Mis.  H.  Missionary  Herald. 

M.  N.  C.  Methodist  New  Connexion. 

Mon.  Monist. 

M.  P.  Monthly  Packet 

M.  R  Methomst  Review. 

Mur.  Murray's  Magazine. 

N.  A.  R  North  American  Review. 


Nat. 
Nat.  R. 
Nat.  M. 

N.  C. 
N.  E. 

N.  E.  M. 
NewR 
N.  H. 
N.  N. 
O. 

O.  D. 
O.  M. 
P.  E.  F. 
P.  F. 
Photo.  Q. 
Photo.  R. 


Nationalist. 
National  Review. 
National  Magazine. 
Nineteenth  Century. 
New  Ehiglander  and  Tale  Re- 
view. 
New  England  Magazine. 
New  Review. 

Newberv  House  Magazina 
Nature  Notes. 
Outing. 
Our  vky. 

Overland  Monthly. 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 
People's  Friend. 
Photographic  Quarterly. 
Photographic  Review. 


Phren.  M.  Phrenological  Magazine. 


P.  L. 

P.  R 
P.  R  R 


P.  8. 
P.  S.  Q. 
Psy.  R 


Poet  Lore. 

Presbjrterian  Quarterly. 

Parents'  Iteview. 

Presbyterian  and    Reformed 
Review. 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Political  Science  Quarterly. 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  for 
P^chical  Research. 

Quiver. 
.J. Econ.  Quarterly   Journal    of    Eco- 
nomics. 

Q.  J.  G.  S.  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society. 
R  Quarterly  Review. 

.  R  Review  of  Reviews, 

S.  Sun. 

Scot.  G.  M.  Scottish  Geographical  Maga- 
zine. 

Scottish  Review. 

Scots  Magazine. 

Scribner's  Magazine. 

Strand. 

Sunday  Magazine. 

Sunday  at  Home. 

Sydney  Quarterly. 

Temple  Bar. 

Timehrl. 

TInsley's  Magazine. 

Treasuiy. 

United  Service. 

United  Service  Mantzine. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Maga- 
zine. 

Westward-Ho! 

Westminster  Review. 

Young  England. 

Young  Man. 


a 


g 


Scot.  R 
Scots. 
Scrib. 
Str. 

Sun.  M. 
Sun.  H. 

n* 

Tim. 
Tin. 
Treas. 
U.  S. 
U.  S.  M. 
W.  P.  M. 

W.H. 
W.  R 
Y.  R 
Y.  M. 


[It  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  this  Index  to  periodicals  published  in  the  English  language.    AH  the 
articles  in  the  leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 
Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  references  are  to  the  November  numbers  of  periodicals. 


Abbotsford,  The  Former  Proprietor  of,  P.  J.Gloag,  ScotR,  Oct 
Abbot,  E.A.,  and  his  "Phllomythus,"  CrltR,  Oct 

Afoot  C. 
Africa: 

Dawn  in  Nyaasaland,  Dr.  D.  K.  Cross,  Black. 

The  Land  of  the  Corsairs,  S.J.  Wejrman,  LH. 

The  Trans-Saharlan  Railway,  Napolton  Nev,  Scrib. 

Africa  and  the  European  Powers,  A.S.White,  Harp. 
Alfalfa  Farming,  J.  B.  walker,  Cos.   * 
Algerian  HillsTDr.  J. E.Taylor,  GM. 
Algiers,  C.  R  Black  on,  Gw. 
Ambassadors  and  their  Duties,  CSJ. 
America,  Norse  Discovery  of,  ScotR  Oct 
American  State  Legislation  in  1B91.  Wm. B.Shaw,  RR 
Ancient  Literature,  Romance  of,  W.  F.  Petrle,  LH. 
Animals: 

Morality  of  Animals,  C.  Lloyd  Morgan,  NatR 

Do  Animals  Reason?  James  Sully.  NC. 
Apparitions  and  the  Supematurallsm  of  Scripture,  PMQ,  Oct 
Aquinas  Heeuscltatus,  ACQ. 


Archaeology  in  the  Carlisle  Museum,  Chancellor  Ferguson,  Ant 
Architectural   Aberrations  — I.,  The  Edison  Building,  N.  T., 

ARec. 
Architecture?  What  Is  Barr  Ferree  and  H.W.Desmond,  ARea 
Architecture: 

Skeleton  Construction,  Wm.  J.  Fryer.  ARec. 

Byzantine  Architecture— U.,  Prof.  Aitchison.  ARec 

Difficulties  of  Modem  Architecture,  A.  D.  F.  Hamllne,  ARec. 
Aristidee,  Apology  of,  Rev.G.T.Stokee,  SunH. 
Armada,  Spanish  Story  of,  J.A.Froude,  Long. 
Army  Matters: 

Mounted  Infantry,  Lieut.  J.A.Penn.  JMSI. 

Post  Schools.  Lieut  A.C.Sharpe.  JMSI. 

BaUle  Tactics,  Capt. Frank  H.Edmunds,  J3ISL 

The  Summary  Court  Col.  John  Hamilton,  JMSI. 

Rapid  Field  Sketching,  Capt.  W.  Vemer,  JMSI. 

The  Progress  of  Modem  Tactics,  USM.  

The  Conveyance  of  Troops  by  Sea,  Col.  J.  S.  Roth  well,  USM. 

Soldiers'  Institutes.  MaJ. -Gen. M.Moore.  USM. 

The  Recmiting  Question,  J.  Byrne,  US3tL 
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Eight  Weefc^  Serrloe  la  the  OermaD  Army,  TB. 

The  French  Armies,  Sir  C.  Dillce,  FR 

Seft-Coast  Ammunition  Service,  Capt.  James  Chester,  JMSL 

Electricity  for  Military  Operations,  Mai  Hippisley.  JMSI. 

Our  Cavalry  in  Mexico,  Ueut.  -Col.  W.  B.  Lane,  US. 

The  Effect  of  Smokeless  Powder,  Col.W.W.KnoUys,  US. 
Art  Life,  Herbert  D.Croly,  ARec. 
Art?  What  are  Americans  Doing  in,  F.  D.  Millet,  CM. 
Artillery: 

Artillery  Service  in  the  Rebellion,  Oen.  J.  C.  Tldball,  JMSL 

Range  and  Position  Finding,  Lieut.  C.  L.  Best,  JMSL 

Coast  Artillery  Organization,  Lieut.  S.  E.  Stuart,  JMSL 

Letters  on  Artillery,  Prince  Kraft  zu  Hohenlohe,  JMSL 
Artist,  A  Great  German— Adolf  Menzel,  C.Marr,  CM. 
Astronomy:  The  Nebulee  and  their  Place  in  the  Universe,  LH. 
Astronomers,  Women  as— I.,  Esther  Singleton,  Chaut. 
Athletics:  Rugby  School  Games,  L.lCnowles,  EL 
Austria  in  1848-49,  ER,  Oct. 

Australia.  The  Federation  of.  Hon.  Alfred  Deakin,  Scrib. 
Authorship,  Pleasures  of,  Julian  Hawthorne,  BelM. 
Balaam,  The  Prophecies  of,  Lewis  B.  Paton,  PRR. 
Balfour,  A.  J.,  New  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  NatR. 
Ballot,  The  Official,  in  Elections,  H.T.Blake.  NE. 
Ballot  Reform  in  Pennsylvania,  J.  B.  Uhle,  NE 
Ballot  Reform,  Recent  Progress  in.  F.  G.  Mather,  AR. 
BalmacedS;.  Pamell.  Boulanger  and.  Three  Fallen  Leaders,  RR. 
Barbauld,  Mrs. ,  and  her  Pupil,  E.  C.  Rickards,  Mur. 
Bamardo,  Dr.,  and  his  Homes,  Archdeacon  Farrar,  RC,  Oct 
Batalha  and  Alooba^a  (Portugal).  A.  S.  Crowninshield,  Cos. 
Battle-Ship.  Limits  of  the,  \m.Kent,  CM. 
Baxter,  Richard,  and  Puritanism,  PMQ,  Oct. 
Belief,  O.F.  Stout  on,  Mind,  Oct. 
Bernard,  Saint,  CW. 

Beauties  of  the  South,  Famous.  Daisy  Fitzhugh,  Dem. 
Bersier,  Eugene,  Prof .  W.  C.  Wilkinson,  HomR. 
Bible:  Discrepancies  between  Chronicles  and  Kinf»,  PQ,  Oct 
Bible,  Study  of  the,  in  the  Original  Languages,  PQ,  Oct 
Bible,  The,  the  Universal  Book,  J.  B.  Shearer,  PQ.  Oct. 
Biblical  Archaeology  and  the  Higher  Criticism,  Treas. 
Birds: 

The  Finch  Family,  C. 

Kingfishers,  F.Finn,  GW. 
Bismarck,  Prince,  NatR. 

Blind,  Home  Teaching  for  the,  Anne  Beale,  SunH. 
Bodleian  Library,  OR,  Oct. 
Boiler  Plates,  Welding  and  Flanging,  CasM. 
Book,  The  Universal  (the  Bible),  J.  B.  Shearer,  PQ,  Oct 
Booth,  James  C^irtis,  Sketch  of,  PS. 
Botany,  Possibilities  of  Economic,  Prof.  G.  L.  Goodale,  PS. 
Border  Fights,  Famous,  TB. 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  A  Ramble  in,  T.W.Legh,  NewR 
Bothwell  Brig,  The  Battle  of:  Before  and  After,  PMQ,  Oct 
Boulanger,  Pamell,  and  Balmaceda— Three  Fallen  Leaders,  RR. 
Boxing,  A  Plea  for  "Style"  in,  A.Austen,  O. 
Boyne,  The  Battle  of  the,  and  the  Sieges  of  Limerick,  ACH). 
Brazil,  A  Pioneer  (Rev.  A.  G.  Simonton)  and  his  Plans  for, 

ChHA. 
Bretons  at  Home,  C.  W.  Wood,  Arg. 
Brick  Tea,  CJ,  Oct 

British  Museum  and  the  British  Public,  Dr.Gamett,  NewR. 
Bronte  Family,  The,  Bkman. 

Building  Laws— Wherein  they  are  Useful,  E.  Henry,  EngM. 
Building  Laws— Why  I  (>ppo0e  them,  J.  B.  Robinson,  EngM. 
Burmans,  The,  and  Budanlsm.  Dom.  A.  Amandoline,  Cw. 
Business  Prospects,  Our,  Charles  Stewart  Smith,  ^>AR 
Butler's  Gen.,  College  Life,  EdB. 
Butterflies,  Mountain,  PS. 
Byron  at  Pisa,  Mrs.  Ross,  NC. 

Cabmen,  The  London,  An  Improvement  Scheme,  WR. 
Cfesar.The  Paganism  of,  D.A.O'SuUivan,  ACQ. 
Cairo  in  1800— II., Constance  Fennimore  Woolson,  Harp. 
C^ifomia: 

San  Francisco  Vigilance  Committees, W.T.Coleman,  CVL. 

King's  River  Caflon,  a  Rival  of  the  Yosemite,  J.  Muir,  CM. 

The  National  Guard  of  California,  Lieut.  R.  Hamilton,  O. 
Calvin  as  a  Ruler,  F.  B.  Perkins,  OM. 
Calvinism  and  Calvinism  and  Infant  Salvation,  PQ,  Oct 
Calvinism  and  Ck)nfessional  Revision,  A.  Kn3rper,  PQ,  Oct 
Cambridge,  The  University  of.  Katharine  Tynan,  CW. 
CTamorra,  The  Two  Sicilies  ana  the,  J.  A.  Mooney,  ACQ. 
Canada,  Sir  John  Macdonald  and,  WR 
Canadian  Mountains,  Some  Impressions  of  the,  GGM. 
Cancers  and  other  Tumors,  Treatment  of,  B.  F.  Chirtis,  Harp. 
Canoeingon  the  Flathead,  James  Ollason,  O. 
Carlyle,  Thomas : 

An  Unpublished  Letter  by  (on  Dr.  Murray),  IrM. 

(Carlyle  and  Ruskin  (two  letters),  EI. 

The  Excursion  to  Paris,  1851,  NewR 

The  C!arlyle8  and.  a  Segment  of  their  Circle,  Bkman. 
Catacombs,  The  Roman,  Rev.  Robert  Seton,  ACQ. 
Catholic  Church: 

Catholic  England  in  Modem  Times,  Rev.  J.  Morris,  M. 

The  Holy  Coat  of  Treves,  M. 

Life  in  a  Jesuit  College,  H.Dziewieki,  NC. 

The  Catholic  C!hureh  and  Economics,  J  J.  Keane,  QJEcon, 
Oct. 
Catholic  Literature,  English,  Development  of,  ACQ. 
Census,  Lessons  from  the— II.,  Carroll  D.Wright,  PS. 


Ceylon,  Pleasant  Memories  of.  Miss   C.  F.  Gordon -Cumming^ 

SunM. 
Charity  Organization?  What  is,  R.  W. DeForest.  CJRec. 
Cniili's  Great  Need  (Christian  Education),  C!hHA. 
China: 

The  Riots  in  China,  Black. 

The  Missionaries  and  the  Trouble  in  CThina,  NewR 

The  Chinese  Atrocities,  RS.Gundry,  NatR 

The  Affairs  of  China,  ER,  Oct. 

The  Causes  of  the  Disturbances  in  CHiina,  MisR 

Celestial  Foot  Distortion,  Archie  Stockwell,  Dem. 

Silver-Mining  among  the  Chinese,  John  A.C!hurch,  EngM. 
Christendom,  Reunion  of,  Conference  at  Newcastle  and  Speech 
by  W.T. Stead,  Help;  W. E. Gladstone  and  others  on,  RC, 
Oct 
Christian  Endeavor  Movement,  The,  James  L.  Howe,  PQ,  Oct. 
Christian  Hell,  The,  James  Mew,  NC. 
Christianity  and  Morals,  ChQ,  Oct. 
C!hrist's  Bible,  A.  L.  Humphries,  PMQ,  Oct 
Christ's  Knowledge  as  Man,  ChQ,  Oct 
(Prist's  Hospital,  Rev.  E.  El.  Pearce,  SunM. 
Church  Bells,  About,  J.  F.  Rowbotham,  Q. 
Church,  The,  and  Poverty,  LAH. 
Church  of  England : 

The  House  of  Commons  and  the  Church,  Lord  Stanley,  NC. 

Church  Progress  and  diurch  Defence,  QR,  Oct 

The  Prayer  Book  before  1290,  Prof.  D.Kaunnann,  JewQ.  Oct 
C!hurch  Progress  in  America,  T.  B.  Preston,  NH. 
Church,  The  Temple,  Dr.  H.  Hay  man,  NH. 
Clark  Papers,  The,  Frederic  Harrison,  EH,  Oct 
Classical  (^estion.  Von  Asbeth  on  the,  EdB. 
Clap,  President  (of  Yale  College),  NE. 
Clough,  Arthur  Hugh.  J.  W.  Allison,  PMQ,  Oct 
Coal-Mining.  Perils  of,  C.J.Norwood,  EngM. 
College,  The  Policy  of  the  Small,  Wm.  De Witt  Hyde,  EdR 
Colonists,  Domeetic  and  Social  Life  of  the,  E.E.Hale,  Chaut 
Confucius,  The  Ethics  of,  W.  G.  Benton,  Pa 
Congregation  without  a  Choir,  J.S.Curwen.  SH. 
Congress  and  the  Cabinet,  Gamaliel  Bradford,  AAP8. 
Conservative  Apologetics,  Prof.  E.  H.  Johnsoif,  AR 
Constitution,  History  of  the  Frigate,  Capt. H.D.Smith,  US. 
Contemporary  History:  The  World  Drama.  Help. 
0>-operation,  The  Kaweah  Exi)eriment  in,  W.  C.  Jon6s,  (^Ecoo, 

Co-operative  Movement  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  EconR,  Oct 

Cowper's  Letters,  J.C.Bailey,  Mac. 

Cowper  and  his  Localities,  Canon  Benham,  GW. 

Cox,  Dr.  Samuel  Hanson,  with  portrait,  Rev.T.L.CXiyler,  Treas. 

Crime,  Prevention  of,  Dr.F.Townles,  IJE,  Oct 

Dante  Literature,  Some  Recent.  William  M.Payne,  D. 

Darwinism  and  Socialism,  T.  Kirkup,  EconR,  Oct 

Darwinism  in  the  Nursery,  Dr.  L.  Robinson,  N.  C. 

Debts,  Public  and  Private.  Robert  P.  Porter,  NAR 

DeSoto's  CSamps  in  the  Chickasaw  Country,  1540-41,  NatM. 

Diary,  A  Pictorial,  A  Peripatetic  Photographer,  WR 

Dicey,  Edward,  on  his  Oltlcs,  NC. 

Dickens,  Charles,  Letters  of,  to  Wilkie  0>llins— UI.,  Harp. 

Dickens,  Charles,  as  an  Art  Critic,  TB. 

Distribution,  The  Statics  and  Dynamics  of,  J.  B.  Clark,  QJEcon* 

Oct. 
Divorce,  Bfarriage  and,  Carroll  D.  Wright,  LAH. 
Drees  and  Ornament— HI.,  Ornament,  Prof. F.Starr,  PS. 
Earwigs,  E.  A.  Butler  on,  K. 

Economics,  The  Oitholic  C!hurch  and,  J.  J.  Keane,  QJEcon,  Oct 
Education :  See  also  contents  of  Educational  Review  and  Ekiu- 
cation. 

What  is  Practical  Education?  Edwin  H.  Woodmff,  OM. 

Grievances  of  Elementary -School  Teachers,  T.  A.Oivan,  CR 

The  Genesis  of  Free  National  Schools,  J.  H.  Bell,  PMQ,  Oct 

Education  in  a  Typical  Swiss  To^^-n,  Prof.  Eberll,  RR 

Religion  in  Education.  Brother  Azarias,  ACQ. 

Why  Education  should  be  Free,  M.Hennessy,  ACQ. 

The  Ministry  and  Popular  Education,  Bishop  Vincent  ^omR 
Egyptians,  The,  and  tne  Occupation^lack. 
E^ptians,  Religion  of  the  Ancient,  W.S.Kress,  ACQ. 
Election,  The  Coming  General,  NatR 
Elizabethan  Explorers,  ChQ.  Oct. 
English  Monuments  and  Epitaphs,  A.  G  Hill,  NH. 
Ephesus,  C!ouncil  of,  CTiQ,  Oct. 
Eternal  Retribution,  S  H.  Kellogg,  PRR,  Oct. 
Eugenie,  ex-Empress  of  France,  Portraits  of,  Str,  Ojt 
Europe,  Dangers  to  the  Peace  of,  Edward  A.  Freeman,  F. 
Europe:  The  Armed  Tmce  of  the  Powers,  E.  A. Freeman,  F. 
Euxine  and  Caspian,  A.T.Sibbald.  ScotR,  Oct 
Evolution  and  Equality,  A.  Cox.  NatR 
Explorers,  Elizabethan,  ChQ,  Oct 
Explorers  in  Disguise.  G(}M. 

Explosives,  Facta  Relating  to  High,  Lt -Col.  J.  P.  Farley,  JMSI. 
Farmers'  Alliance,  The  Dangers  of  the.  Senator  J.  T.  Morgan,  F. 
Farming  In  the  Red  Rlvir  Valley.  WH. 
Federation,   British,   American    view   of,   Andrew    C^araegie. 

EngM. 
Fiction:  English  Realism  and  Romance,  QR  Oct. 
Field  Trial  Winners  of  1890— concluded,  E.  H.  Morris,  O. 
Figure-heads,  G.Manville  Fenu,  Str,  Oct. 
Finance: 

The  Evolution  of  Money  and  Finance,  J.  H.  Cowperthwaite* 
Lipp. 
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The  Restoration  of  Silver,  John  A.  Qrier,  Lipp. 

The  Bank  of  Holland,  Bank. 
Financial :  A  Homely  Issue,  NIcolay  Greystad,  WH. 
Financial  Vision  of  Dante,  The,  C.  Bissell,  BelM. 
Fire  Loss,  Methods  of  Reducine,  C. H.J.Woodbury,  CasM. 
Foods,  The  Adulteration  of,  G.L.Spencer. 
Food-Supply  of  the  Future.  W.  O.  Atwater,  CM 
Football,  Association,  Frederick  Wier,  Lipp. 
Football  of  1891,  Walter  Camp,  O. 
France: 

French  and  Enfflish,  Miss  Betham-Edwards,  FR. 

Life  in  a  Frencn  Province,  Miss  E.C.Price,  Long. 

The  Spiritualization  of  Thought  in  France.  CR. 

Fx- Empress  of  France,  Portraits  of,  Str,  Oct. 

French  Authors  on  Each  Other,  E.  Delille,  NC. 
Friends'  Meeting  House  at  Redcar,  E.  Pyne,  NatR. 
Future  Probation,  President  Pattdn's  Address  on,  AR. 
Gaelic  Historical  Songs,  ScotR,  Oct. 

Games  of  Old  Canada,  The  Historic,  Prosper  Bender,  MAH. 
Garda,  Lagodi,  W.C.rreston,  SunM. 
Geer,  Louis  de,  Rev.G.Bdmundson,  EH,  Oct. 
-Geographical  Congress,  The  International,  QGM. 
Geology?  Do  We  Teach,  Robert  T.Hill,  PS. 
Germany: 

William  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  W.T.  Stead,  RR. 

The  German  Empire  and  Emperorri,  Charles  H.  Cooper,  D. 

Gevmany  and  Count  von  Moltke,  ER,  Oct. 

Empress  of  Germany,  Countess  A.  vou  Bothmer,  GOP,  Oct. 
Gettysburg  Campaign,  Stuart's  Cavalry  in    the,  Col.Mosby, 

Ghosts,  A  Census  of,  RR 

Ghosts  of  the  Psychical  Society,  A.  T.  Innes,  NC. 

Gilbert,  W.8.,  H.How^tr,  Oct. 

Gilmour,  James,  A.  A.  W.  Dale,  SunM. 

Glacial  Epoch:  Did  Geographical  Causes  Change  it?  CR. 

God's  Problem  for  the  South,  A.  L. Phillips,  PQ,  Oct. 

Goose.  The  Wild,  of  Nebraska,  O. 

Gospel,  The  Preaching  of  the,  C.  Van  Der  Veen,  AR. 

Government,  Municipal,  How  to  Improve:  A  Ssnoiposlum,  NAR. 

Gray,  Ez -Governor,  of  Indiana,  Judge  John  A.  Holman,  BelM. 

Greenland,  North,  Peary's  Expedition  to,  GGM. 

Guiana,  The  Bush  Negroes  of,  C.  DeKalb,  GGM. 

Chvin  and  Seward,  Wm.  M.  Gwin  and  Evan  J.  Coleman,  OM. 

Hamlin,  Hannibal,  An   Old-Fashioned   Statesman,  E.  Knight, 

OM. 
Hatfield  House.  Mrs. M.Tucker,  EL 
Heine,  Heinrich,  W.E.Simonds,  D. 
Hell,  The  Christian,  James  Mew,  NC. 
Herodas,  The  Mimes  of,  C.Whibley,  NC. 
Hirsch,  The  Baron  de.  Fund,  Hon.Mver  S.Isaacs,  Men,  CRev. 
Holland,  The  Picturesque  Qiiality  of,  Geoiye  Hitchcock,  Scrib. 
Holmes,  O.  W.,  The  Prose  Writings  of,  E.G.  Johnson,  D. 
Holy  Coat  of  Treves,  M. 

Horse,  The  Omnibus  and  Tram,  of  London,  W.J.Gordon,  LH. 
Horse  Farms,  California,  OM. 
Hughes,  Rev.  H.  P. ,  W.  T.  Stead  on,  RC,  Oct. 
Hugo,  victor.  Lyrics  of,  C.  E.  Meetkerke,  GM. 
Human  Speech,  Festal  Origin  of ,  J.  Donovan,  Mind,  Oct. 
Hypnotism,  The  Application  of.  Dr.  C.  L.  Tuckey,  CR. 
Hypothesis  and  Dogma  in  the  Sciences,  C.  W.  Shields,  PRR. 
Iraenism,  Quintessence  of,  W.  Archer,  NewR. 
Illustration,  Modem  Methods  of,  W.  H.  Hyslop,  WH. 
India: 

Our  Military  Weakness,  C.  B.  Norman,  USM. 

The  Buddhist  Tope  at  Samath,  Rev.  C.  Merk,  SunH. 
Indians:  A  People  without  Law— II.,  J.B.Thayer,  AM. 
Induction  and  Deduction,  L.  T.  Hobhouse,  Mind,  Oct. 
Interviewer  Abroad,  The,  Prof.  Dowden,  FR. 
Infant  Salvation  Calvinism  and^  W.L.Nourse,  PQ,  Oct. 
Ireland: 

The  Outlook  in  Ireland,  J.F.Hogan,  WR. 

Local  Government  in  Ireland,  Sir  S.  E.  de  Vere,  CR 

Irish  Local  Government,  T.  W.  Russell,  FR. 

Local  Government  and  Administration,  Judge  Morris,  ScotR, 
Oct 

Ireland:  179a-1800,  Judge  O'Connor  Morris,  EH,  Oct. 

The  Scottish  and  Irish  Unions,  John  Downle,  WR 

Leaw>n8  of  the  Irish  Census,  Jeremiah  McVeagh.  CW. 
Italian  Old  Masters:  Michaelangelo  Buonarotti,  CM. 
Italy  and  the  Pope— I.,  Ex-Prime  Minister  Crispi,  NAR 
Italy,  The  Union  of,  Spencer  Walpole,  NewR 
Jackson,  Stonewall,  Rev.  Henry  M.  Field,  Harp. 
James,  Henry,  Mur. 
Japan:  The  Chief  City  of  the  Province  of  the  God.s,  L  Heam, 

ASC 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  Prof. C.J. Little,  Chant 
Jews: 

The  Sabbath  Day  of  the  Jews,  Eugene  Cohn,  Men. 

The  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund,  Hon.  Myer  S.  Isaacs,  Men,  CRev. 

The  Hounded  Jew,  KO. 

Non-Hebrew    Languages   Used    by   Jews,  Dr.  A.  Neubauer, 
JewQ.  Oct 
Journalism: 

An  Interviewer  Interviewed  J.ipp. 

Journalism  and  Literature,  W.  J.Stillman.  AM. 

The  Interviewer  Abroa<l,  Prof.  Dowden,  FR 

Lady  Journalists  and  their  Work.  CSJ. 

Journalism  as  a  Profession  for  Women.  MP. 


Beginnings  of  the  Scottish  Newspaper  Press,  ScotR,  Oct, 

The  Paris  Press  and  the  Paris  Poor,  E.  H.  Spearman,  NH. 
Judson,  Rev.  Edward,  with  Portrait,  Treas. 
Jump,  The  Running  Broad— concluded,  M.W.Ford,  O. 
Justice:  What  is  it?  Rev.H.Rashdall,  EconR,  Oct 
Keats,  The  Letters  of,  ChQ,  Oct 
Kingfishers,  Frank  Finn,  OM. 
Kipling,  Rudyard,  F.Adams,  FR 

Knight  Service,  Introduction  of,  into  England,  EH,  Oct. 
Labor  Ouestions: 

Relation   of   Trades  Unions  to  Apprentices,  E.  W.  Bemft. 
QJEcon. 

The  Rights  of  Free  Labor,  C.  B.  Roylance,  Mac. 

The  Encyclical,  Canon  Scott  Holland,  EconR,  Oct 

Side  Lights  of  the  Sweating  Commission,  WR 

Labor  Organization  as  Airected   by   Law,  Mrs.  CR  Lowell, 
C  Rev 
Labrador,' The  Grand  Falls  of.  Visited,  GGM. 
Land  Legislation,  Gen.  Burroughs,  NatR 
Land  Tenure,  Recent  Tendencies  in  the  Reform  of,  AAP8> 
Laasalle,  Ferdinand,  G.B.  Dibbles,  EconR,  Oct 
Lathe,  Use  of,  W.  A.  S.  Benson,  EL 
Law  and  Lawyers: 

Assimilation  of  the  Law  of  Sale,  R.  Brown,  JurR,  Oct. 

The  French  Bar,  O.W.Wilton,  JurR,  Oct. 

Law-Making  by  Popular  Vote,  Ellis  P.  Oberholtzer,  AAP& 

The  Administration  of  Law,  E.  A.  Clark,  OM. 
Leaders,  Three  Fallen— Pamell,  Boulanger,  Balmaceda,  RR 
Learning,  The  Fashion  for.  In  Queen  Isabella'^  Time.  MAH. 
Legislation,  American  State,  in  1891,  Wm. B.Shaw,  RR 
Liberty,  The  Limits  of:  a  Bishop's  Charge,  AR 
Libraries  and  Librarians  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  F.H.Clark,  OM. 
Library,  The  First  English  Free,  and  its  Founders,  Mur. 
Life,  A  Future,  Henry  A.  Mott,  Men. 
Light  Brigade,  Charge  of  the,  Str.  Oct. 
Limerick,  the  Sieges  of.  The  Battle  of  the  Boyne  and,  ACO. 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  QR,  Oct.;  Personal  Recollections  of,  J.M^ 

Scovel,  OM. 
Lincoln,  County  and  Diocese  of,  ChQ,  Oct 
Lind,  Jenny,  ChQ,  Oct 
Literature: 

Development  of  English  Catholic  Literature,  ACQ. 

Early  American  Literature,  T.J. Chapman,  NatM. 

Romantic  and  Classical  In  English  Literature,  Chaut 

Journalism  and  Literature,  W.  J.  Stillman,  AM. 
Lithography,  Practical,  in  Half -Tone,  J.  Husband,  BP. 
Liturgies,  Some  Thoughts  on.  Prof. F.V.N. Painter,  HomR 
Lodging- Houses,  Municipal,  Albert  Shaw,  CR  v 
London,  The,  of  Good  Queen  Bess,  Walter  Besant,  Harp. 
London  History,  Primitive  Relics  of,  G.  L.Gomme,  UM. 
Long  Island,  The  Battle  of,  J.C.Ridpath,  Chaut 
Lord  Mayors,  E.G. Scones,  LudM. 
Love-Letters,  Some  Colonial   Anne  H.Wharton,  Lipp. 
Lowell,  James  Ruasell : 

Writings  of  James. Russell  Lowell,ER,  Oct. 

The  Home  and  Haunts  of  Lowell,  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  NEM. 

Lowell  and  the  Birds,  Leander,  Keyser,  NEM. 

Lowell's  Americanism,  Joel  Benton,  CM. 

Lowell  as  a  Teacher,  Scrib. 

James  Russell  Lowell,  G.  E.  Woodberry,  CM. 
Lubbock,  Sir  John,  and  the  London  County  Council,  NewR 
I>rlc  and  Dramatic,  Thoughts  on  Matters,  Fred  Lyster,  BelM. 
McCarthy,  Justin,  Portraits  of.  Str,  Oct 
McCHirdy,  Judge  Charles  J^  1797-1891,  Martha  J.  Lamb,  MAH. 
Macdonald,  Sir  John,  and  Canada,  WR 
Mackenzie,  Sir  Morell,  CSJ ;  Portraits  of,  Str,  Oct. 

Madagascar,  Slavery  in,  FR  

Magazine,  The  Opportunity  for  a  New.  Albert  Shaw,  WH. 

Mangan,  James  Clarence,  Louise  I.  Ouiney,  AM. 

Manhattan  Island,  Were  the  Dutch  on,  in  1698?  D.  W.  Van  PeH^ 

NatM. 
Marriage  and  Divorce,  Carroll  D.  Wright,  LAH. 
Massachusetts,  Regulation  of  the  Looby  In,  Josiah  Quincy,  F. 
Massachusetts.  Some  Ancient  Methods  of  Punishment  in,  NatM. 
Massacres  of  the  Roman  Amphitheatre,  C.  O.  Ward,  Cos. 
Alathematics,  Rise  of,  in  the  United  Stat^  F.Cajori,  EdB. 
Mazzlnl's  Letters  to  an  English  Family,  CM. 
Melville  of  Marquesas,  Arthur  Stedman,  RR 
Menzel,  Adolf,  A  Great  German  Artist  C.Marr,  CM. 
Mexico,  The  Protestant  Movement  In,  Eleanor  P.  Allen,  MisR 
Militia  Service,  Horace  Porter,  Cos. 
Miller,  William  Haig,  SunM. 

Milton,  John.  Three  Portraits  of,  F.Prevost  on,  EI. 
Mimes  of  Herodas,  C.  Whibley,  NC. 

Mining,  Silyer,  among  the  Chinese,  John  A.  Church,  EngM. 
Ministry?  Can  Economic  Studies   Help  the,   E.  B.  Andrews,. 
HomR 

Minority  Representation,  A  New  Plan  for.  Prof.  J.  R.  Commons,. 

RR 
Missions: 

Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. ,  MIsH. 

The  Cry  of  the  Pagan  World,  Rev.  Judson  Smith,  MisH. 

Responsibility  Resulting  from  Missionary  Growth,  MisR. 

True  and  False  Economy  in  Missions,  Rev. N.G.Clark.  MisH. 

Annual  Survey  of  the  Work  of  the  Amerlcwi  Board,  MisH. 

Relation  of  Money  to  Progress  of  Christ's  Kingdom,  MlsR 

Rev.L.H.Gulick,  Dr.  S.P  Leeds,  MisR 

Foreign  Minions  from  the  Standpoint  of  Art,  MisR 
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The  Carry  Epoch  In  Missions,  D.  L.  Leonard,  MisR. 

Cuba  as  a  Mission  Field,  W.  J.Moman,  MisR 

Mission  Work  in  New  Mexico,  J.A.Menaul,  ChHA. 

Calcutta  and  Cbristianitj,  Rev.  G.  Ensor,  ChMiid. 
Mississippi,  The  Ox-Bows  of  the,  C.  W.  Purineton,  GGM. 
Mississippi  Sources,  Glazier  and  the ;  with  chart,  GGM. 
Modem  Idolatry,  Archdeacon  Farrar,  SunM. 
Mohamedanism,  J.Ashworth  on,  PMQ,  Oct. 
Mbltke.  Von,  Germany  and,  ER,  Oct. 
Moltke^s,  Von,  Franco^German  War,  Sir  A.Alison,  Black;  Lord 

Wolselev  on,  U8M. 
Monopoly  in  Prices,  The  Element  of,  J.A.Hobson,  QJEcon, 

Oct. 
Montezuma,  Ecce,  Charles  H.  Shinn,  GGM. 
Moorland  Parish,  A,  ER,  Oct. 
Morocco,  Dr.  R.  Brown,  CJ,  Oct 
Mozley's  Letters  from  Rome,  ChQ,  Oct. 
MQller,  Prof .  Max,  C8J. 

Murray,  Rev. Dr. P..  as  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  IrM. 
Murray,  John.  Publisher,  and  his  Friends,  ChQ,  Oct. 
Museum  Building  and  Arrangement,  Ban*  Ferree,  EngM. 
National  Guard  of  California,  Lieut.  W.  R.  Hamilton,  O. 
National  Life.  One  Hundred  Years  of,  J.H.Patton,  MAH. 
Naval  Apprentice  System,  The  United  States,  A.B.Wyckoff, 

Scrib. 
Navies,  United  States  and  Foreign : 

Is  the  Limit  Reached  in  Armored  Warships? 

The  Dual  Nature  of  Coast  and  Harbor  Defence,  USM. 

Mannina;  the  Navy,  Capt.  O.  Churchill,  USM. 

Forty-eight  Hours  in  a  Man-of-War,  C.  Eaglestone,  USM. 

Figure-Heads,  G.  ManviUe  Fenn,  Str,  Oct. 

Formulas  for  Penetration  of  Armor,  Lieut.  L.  G.  Berry,  JMSI. 
Negro,  Introduction  of,  into  the  U.S.,  C.A.Stakely,  MAH. 
Negroes,  Are  the^an  Exceptional  Class?  H.  N.  Payne,  ChHA. 
Nete,  Reef-knot,  Wm.  Churchill,  PS. 

New  England,  Weeden's  Social  and  Economic  History  of,  AR. 
New  Mexico,  Mission  Work  in,  J.A.Menaul,  ChHA. 
New  Testament,  The  Vocabulary  of  the,  J.  R.  Smith,    PRR, 

Oct. 
New  York  Harbor,  How  a  Vessel  Gets  Into,  J.W.Redway, 

GGM. 
New  York:  Lessons  of  the  Park  Place  Disaster,  EngM. 
Nibelungen-Lied,  The— concluded,  A.TenBrook,  Chaut. 
North  American  Coast,  Explorations  of  the.  Previous  to  Hud- 
son, NatM. 
North  Pole,  A  New  Plan  for  Reaching  the,  GGM. 
North  Pole,  Conquering  the,  J.C.Johnson,  US. 
Novels,  Are  French,  Faithful  to  Life?  Madame  Adam,  NAR. 
Nyassa  Land,  Languages  of,  in  Relation  to  the  Word  of  God, 

MisR 
Ohio  Society,  The,  and  Ohio  in  New  York,  J.H.Kennedy,  NatM. 
Oliphant,  Laurence,  and  the  Colonization  of  Palestine,  Men. 
Oliphant,  Laurence,  QR,  Oct 
Oriental  Congress,  Report  of  Proceedings,  AQ,  Oct 
Oxford,  The  Schools  at,  S.E.WinboIt,  AJa. 
Pacific  States,  Commercial  Future  of  the,  Wm.L.  Merry,  F. 
Painting,  The  Origin  of,  M.Lazar  Popoflf,  PS. 
Palestine,  Laurence  Oliphant  and  the  Colonization  of.  Men. 
Pamir,  Col.  Grambscheffsky^s  Explorations,  W.B.  Steveni,  AQ, 

Oct 
Parliamentary : 

Executive  Government  and  the  Unionists,  OR,  Oct. 

The  Twelfth  Parliament  of  the  Queen.  ER,  Oct 
Pamell,  Charles  Stewart,  Justin  McCarthy  on,  CR. 
Pamell,  Boulanger,  and   Balmacedit— Three  Fallen  Leaders, 

RR. 
Paris  Press  and  Paris  Poor,  E.R.  Spearman,  NH. 
Parrett  Valley,  Somersetshire,  England,  W.  Greswell,  NatR. 
Pauperism,  The  Prevention  of.  Edward  E.  Hale,  CRev. 
Payne's,  John    Howard,  Southern   Sweetheart,  Laura   Speer, 

NEM. 
Peary's  Exiiedition  to  North  Greenland,  GGM. 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  ER,  Oct 

Penitence,  Confraten^ities  of,  I.  S.  A.  Herford,  EH,  Oct. 
Pennsylvania  Politics,  Degradation  of,  Herbert  Walsh,  F. 
Peter,  Simon,  In  the  School  of  Christ  G.T.Purves,  PRR. 
Physical  Life— U.,  M.J.Greenman,  Chaut 
Pepys'  Diary,  Unpublished  Pages  of,  H.B.Wheatley,  NC. 
Phifantliropy,  Methods  of.  Rev.  Harry  Jones,  LH. 
Philanthropy  and  the  Poor-Law,  Mac. 
Photography.    See  contents  of  photographic  magazines. 
Pilgrims  not  Puritans,  but    Separatists,  D.   W.  Manchester, 

NatM. 
Pleasure  and  Pain,  Physical  Basis  of,  H.R.Marshall,  Mind,  Oct. 
Poaching,  QR,  Oct. 

Poe,  Edgar  Allen,  Wm.O'Leary  Curtis,  ACQ. 
Poetry  of  the  Century,  Some  Tnoughts  on  the,  J.  Dennis,  LH. 
Political  Pamphlets  by  Men  of  Genius,  F.  C.  Montague,  Mur. 
Politics.  The  Elements  of,  Woodrow  Wilson,  D. 
Political    Parties    in  America,  The    History  of,  F.W.Hewes, 

Chaut. 
Political  System,  Place  of  Party  in  the,  A.D.Morse,  A  APS. 
Polygamy,  The  Death  of,  in  Utah,  Judge  C.  8.  Zane,  F. 
Pope,  Italy  and  the— I.,  Ex-Prime  Minister  Crispi,  NAR. 
Portugal:  Batalha  and  Alcoba^a,  A.S.CrowniusnIeld,  (  os. 
Potters  and  their  Craft,  T.  B.  Preston,  Chaut 
Prayer-Book  before  1290.  Prof.  D.  Kauf mann,  JewQ,  0<*t. 
Preaching,  The  Science  of— HI.,  Hugh  Price  Hughes.  Treas. 


Preachipg,  Serial,  Prof.J. O.Murray,  HomR. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  General  Assembly  of,  PRR. 

Presbytery,  The  New  York,  and  Prof.  Briggs,  AR 

Prince,  Rev.  Henry  James,  Founder  of  Prince's  Agapemone* 

Private  Secretary,  The,  his  Life  and  Duti^,  NewR. 
Profit,  The  Landed  Theory  of,  A.Loria,  QJEcon,  Oct 
Protestant  Movement  in  Mexico,  Eleanor  P.  Allen,  MisR. 
Psychical  Society's  Ghosts,  The,  A.T.Innes.  NC. 
Psychology,  The  New,  D.  W.  Fisher,  PRR,  Oct 
Ptolemy's  Maps,  E.  G.  Ravenstein,  GGM. 
Pumping-Statlons,  The  Equipment  of,  ^.W.  Rafter,  EngM. 
Punishment,  Some  Ancient  Methods  of,  in  Massachusetts,  NatM. 
Punishment,  Theory  of,  Rev.H.RashdalL,  IJK  Oct 
Puritans:  The  Start  from  Delfshaven^Daiiiel  van  Pelt,  NEM. 
Quebec,  Memoirs  of  the  Siege  of,  maw 
Railwavs: 
The  Toronto  Street  Railwav,  A.H.Sinclair,  QJEcon,  Oct 
The  Proposed  Trans-Saharian,  Napol6on  Ney,  Scrib. 
Railway  Signalling,  A.  H.Japp,  CFM. 
Railway  Building:  Dan  Dunn's  Outfit  Julian  Ralph,  Harp. 
Rates,  The  Incidence  of  Urban,  G.H.Blunden,  EconR,  Oct 
Reciprocity  Thimblerigging,  T.  E.  Willson,  BelM. 
Referendum,  Early  History  of,  Rev.W.A.B.Coolidge,  EH.  Oct. 
Reformed  Church.  General  Synod  of  the,  in  America,  PRR. 
Reindeer  Age  in  France,  William  Seton,  CW. 
Religion  in  Education,  Brother  Azarias,  ACQ. 
Religion:  Eternal  Retribution,  Samuel  H. Kellogg,  PRR. 
Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  W.  S.  Kress,  ACQ. 
Representation,  Minority,  A  New  Plan  for.  Prof.  J.R.CommonSr 

RR 
Revolutionary  War:  The  Westminster  Massacre,  J.M.French, 

NEM. 
Riding,  Lessons  in.  Marie  Deepard,  DeoL 
Roads,  Country,  The  Profit  of  Good,  Isaac  B.Potter,  F. 
Robertson,  David,  Naturalist,  W.  Sinclair,  GW. 
Roman  Amphitheatre,  Massacres  of  the,  C.  O.  Wartl,  Cos. 
Romanesque  Revival,  The,  in  America,  Montgomery  Schuyler, 

^LKec. 
Roeegger,Styrian  Novelist,  Helen  Zinunem,  NatR 
Rothenburg  on  the  Tauber,  Katharine  S.  McQuoid,  Ata. 
Roumanian  Folk-Songs,  F.  Harrison,  FR 
Rugby  School  Games,  L.  Knowles,  EI. 

Russia,  What  Americans  can  Do  for,  Serg^us  Stepniak,  NAR 
Russian  Barbarities  and  their  Apologist,  H.  Adler,  NAR 
Razorbacks,  Florida  (Wild  Hogs),  J.  M.  Murphy,  O. 
Ruskin,  Carlyle  and  (two  letters),  EI. 
Russia.  The  Famine  in,  E.B.Lanin,  FR 
Sabbath,  The,  as  a  Precious  Gift  from  God,  CThHA. 
Safe  Deposit  Company.  Evolution  of  the,  T.L.  James,  Cos. 
St.  Ellas,  Russell's  Visit  to,  Ralph  S.  Tarr.  GGM. 
Salisbury,Marqui8  of.  Residence  at  Hatfield.  EI. 
Sandhurst,  Lieut. -Col.  Cooper  C.King,  USM. 
Scientific  Research,  National  Agencies  for,  Maj.  Powell,  Chaut. 
Scotch  Divines  and  English  Bishops,  Florence  M'CJunn,  ScotR, 

vHJt. 

Scottish  and  Irish  Unions,  John  Downie,  WR 
Scriptures,  Inspiration  of  the,  John  P.  Carter,  PQ,  Oct 
Servants/The  Lack  of  Good,  Mrs. M. E.W.Sherwood,  NAR 
Seward,  Wm.  H. :  A  Journey  to  New  England  In  1881,  MAH 
Sherman.  (Jen, :  My  Father^s  Letters,  liunnie  E.Sherman,  Cos. 
Shipbuilding,  American,  and   (Commercial   Supremacy,  C.  H. 

Cramp,  A. 
Ship  Canal,  The  Manchestei^H. ,  G.  E.  Dunnell,  EngM. 
Shipping:  Bills  of  Lading,  J.B.Sutherland,  JurRTOct 
Sierra  Madre,  Explorations  in  the,  Carl  Lumholtz,  Scrib 
Silver,  Free,  A  Plea  for,  D.W.  Voorhees,  NAR. 
Silver,  The  Restoration  of,  John  A.  Grier,  Lipp. 
Simian  Tongue,  Prof.  Gamer  on,  NR 

Simon  Peter  in  the  School  of  Christ,  G.T.Purves,  PRR  Oct 
Smiles,  Dr.  Samuel,  Portraits  of,  Str,  Oct 
Smith,  The  Late  W.  H. ,  BUick. 
Smoking?  Did  America  Invent  C.C.Adams,  (JGM. 
Smugnrlers'  Devices,  Str,  Oct 
Socialism,  Catholic,  Helen  Zimmem,  LH. 
Socialism,  Neglected  Points  in  the  Theory  of,  T.V.Veblen, 

A  APS. 
Social  Science  in  the  Pulpit,  John  Habberton,  Chaut 
Society,  The  Origin  of,  John  J.  Halsey,  D. 
Southern  States: 
Whv  the  South  was  Defeated  In  the  Civil  War,  A.B.Hart, 

God's  Problem  for  the  South.  A.  L.  Phillips,  PQ,  Oct 
Famous  Beauties  of  the  South,  Daisy  Fitzhugh,  Deia 

State  Legislation,  American,  in  1891,  Wm. C.Shaw,  RR 

Steam-Engine  Breakdowns,  Prof.  John  E.  Sweet  CasM 

Steam-Engine,  Early  History  of  the,  CasM. 

Steam  Power  and  the  Coal  Bill,  T. Pray,  Jr.,  CasM. 

Steel,  The  Manufacture  of,  W.  F.  Durfee,  PS. 

Stevenson.  R.  L  ,  R  Lowe  on,  Bkman. 

Stock  Market,  The  Secret  of  the,  BelM. 

Stock  Speculation,  Safest  Rule  of  Systematic,  S.J. Peck,  BelM. 

Stuart's  Cavalry  in  the   Gettysburg   Campaign,  Col.  Mosby, 
BelM. 

Swinburne's  Poems,  The  Theology  of,  R.Schindler,  GM. 

Switzerhind:  Education  in  a  Typical  Swiss  Town,  Prof.Eberlip 
RR 

Synoptic  Problem,  The,  Arthur  S.  Peake,  PMQ,  Oct 
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Table  Decoration,  Constance  Jacob,  GOP,  Oct. 

Taine  on  Napoleon,  IQR,  Oct. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


8€nd  the    ^*  ^  ^^  ^^*  ^^  Monte  Carlo  there  is  a 

LoUery     suicide  for  every  day  of  the  gambling 

to  Africa,    ggag^n     Th^  deadly  faficination  of  this 

paradise  of  high  play  is  felt  in  every  part  of  Ea« 
lope,  and  even  in  America.  Wealth  is  drawn 
thither  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
sacrificed,  along  with  character  and  good  name, 
and,  too  often,  with  life  itself,  for  the  benefit  of  a 
shrewd,  fattening  herd  of  private  speculators.  The 
concessions  that  render  gambling  the  lawful  and 
official  program  at  Monte  Carlo  have  about  twenty 
years  more  to  run.  The  proprietors,  meanwhile, 
are  netting  several  millions  of  dollars  a  year  in  div- 
idends. When  the  end  comes  at  Monte  Carlo  it  is 
understood  that  the  scene  will  simply  be  shifted 
across  the  Mediterranean  to  Algiers,  where  an  en- 
terprising Connecticut  company  has  already  secured 
the  needed  charters  and  concessions,  and  where,  a 
quarter-century  hence,  they  will  open  a  new  gam- 
blers' paradise,  more  alluring  and  magnificent  than 
any  yet  known.  The  slave-trade  has  been  scourged 
out  of  the  rest  of  the  world  and  compelled  to  confine 
itself  to  the  Dark  Continent.  It  would  be  well  if 
publicly* chartered  gambling  and  some  other  accursed 
institutions  that  disgrace  Europe  and  America  might 
be  driven  to  Africa  for  a  final  fighting-ground. 
Public  sanitation  is  making  such  headway  that 
it  has  become  practically  possible  to  exclude  from 
America  and  Europe  certain  horrible  forms  of 
disease  that  work  ravages  in  parts  of  Africa  and 
Asia.  In  like  manner  we  may  be  selfish  enough 
to  wish  that  certain  forms  of  moral  disease  might 
also  be  forced  outside  our  quarantine  lines.  We 
might  well  wish  that  the  Louisiana  lottery  company 
would  join  the  Connecticut  exploiters  of  roulette 
and  the  Monte  Carlo  system  and  retire  to  North 
Africa.  From  the  days  when  New  England  profited 
most  by  her  rum  exports  and  her  participation  in 
the  slave-trade  down  to  these  days,  when  New  Eng- 
land men  are  proposing  to  re-establish  Monte  Carlo 
in  Algiers,  the  United  States  has  been  responsible 
for  no  public  evil  of  a  more  subtly  demoralizing 
nature  than  the  Louisiana  State  Lottery. 


The  issue  "^^  pending  campaign  In  Louisiana, 
National,  desperate  as  it  is,  must  not  be  regarded 
otLocaJ,  g^  ^  merely  local  aflfair.  It  concerns 
every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union.  The  Loui- 
siana State  Lottery  is  a  national  institution,  in  the 
sense  that  it  prosecutes  its  business  in  every  nook 
and  comer  of  the  land.  It  is  alleged  that  ninety- 
seven  per  cent,  of  its  receipts  come  from  outside  the 
State  in  which  it  is  domiciled.  At  least  it  is  an 
undisputed  fact  that  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of 
all  that  it  receives  from  the  sale  of  tickets  for  its 
monthly  and  semi-annual  drawings  is  monkey  be- 
guiled from  the  people  of  other  States.  The  lottery 
men  themselves  are  urging  this  consideration  upon 
the  people  of  Louisiana  as  an  argument  in  favor  of 
the  perpetuation  of  a  concern  that  brings  so  much 
money  into  the  State.  The  annual  receipts  of  the 
company  are  variously  stated  at  from  (40,000,000  to 
$50,000,000.  Somewhat  more  than  one- half  of  this 
sum  accrues  from  the  great  monthly  and  semi- 
annual drawings,  and  the  rest  comes  from  the  daily 
drawings.  About  half  of  what  is  received  is  dis- 
tributed in  prizes  to  the  holders  of  winning  tickets. 
Thus,  if  a  great  syndicate  of  investors  should  be 
formed  to  buy  up  all  the  tickets  that  are  issued  in 
a  given  year,  in  order  to  monopolize  all  the  bene- 
fits, the  balance  sheet  at  the  end  of  the  period 
would  show  that  for  more  than  $40,000,000  invested 
only  $20, 000, 000  had  been  received  back.  When  the 
thing  is  looked  at  in  this  way,  the  gigantic  nature 
of  the  swindle  is  obvious  enough.  But  most  of  the 
money  is  taken  from  the  wages  of  comparatively 
poor  and  ignorant  people.  The  colored  people  of  the 
South  are  inveterate  purchasers  of  lottery  tickets, 
and  the  working  classes  throughout  the  land  are  the 
principal  victims.  The-company  is  accused  of  sys- 
tematic cheating  in  its  treatment  of  its  patrons ;  but 
this  aspect  of  the  question  is  incidental  and  wholly 
immaterial.  The  wrong  and  demoralizing  thing  is 
the  lottery  itself.  Even  if  it  distributed  all  of  the 
money  except  a  small  percentage  for  expenses,  it 
would  still  be  a  nefarious  institution  that  ought  to 
be  outlawed.     Its  terrible  power,  however,  lies  in 
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recruits  enough  to  pr«veDt  tlie  passage  of  the  bill 
over  the  Governor's  veto  by  tde  necessary  two- thirds 
majori^,  the  attempt  would  have  succeeded.  The 
people  of  the  North-west  were  almost  as  rudely  sur- 
prised and  shocked  by  the  tiold  attempt  as  if  it  had 
been  seriously  proposed  to  l^^alize  human  slavery 
or  to  introdue«  polygamy.  It  appeared  that  the 
omission  of  the  clause  from  the  constitution  had 
been  part  of  a  deep-laid  plot  The  whole  scheme 
had  been  ondertaken  by  agents  of  the  Louisiana 
Lottery  Company,  with  a  large  corruption  fuud,  and 
with  the  connivance  or  active  aid  of  certain  prom- 
inent Dakota  politicians  and  subsidized  newspapere. 
So  complete,  for  a  time,  seemed  the  capture  of 
NortJi  Dakota,  and  so  wide-spread  seemed  the  de- 
moralization of  the  politicians  and  the  piees,  that 
friends  of  public  molality  throughout  the  Northwest 
were  ahnost  in  despair.  The  defeat  of  the  ugly  con- 
spiracy was  by  a  fearfully  narrow  margin. 

j^  The  reason  why  the  Louisiana  million- 
Sitaation  In  aire  gamblers  attempted  to  captute  North 
Dakota  is  easily  explained-  The  t«rtn  of 
their  charter  in  Louisiana  was  to  expire  at  the  end 
of  1B04.  They  had  solemnly  agreed  not  toseek  a  re* 
charter.  In  IBTft  they  had  concurred,  as  the  price 
of  immimil7  up  to  1895,  in  the  adoption  of  a  clause 
in  the  revised  constitution  of  the  State,  forbidding 
all  lotteries  after  the  beginning  of  189S.  They  were 
looking  around  for  a  new  resting-place  from  which 


the  fact  that  its  proprietors  are  making  something 
like  $20,000,000  a  year  in  profits,  the  bulk  of  which 
sum  for  a  series  of  yeam  they  could  well  afford  to 
spend  in  corrupting  voters  and  legislatures,  buying 
up  the  press,  and  hushing  the  protests  of  uioral  and 
religious  teachers  by  their  heavy  donations  to  all 
sorts  of  philanthropic  and  ecclesiastical  objects. 

jy„  The  constitution  of  nearly  every  State  in 
#ort*  Oaiiola  tlie  Union  prohibits  the  legislature  from 
CplnM:  ^^.^^  chartering  or  licensing  a  lottery. 
New  states  in  framing  constitutions,  and  old  ones 
in  revising  their  organic  law,  have  come  to  insert 
anti -lottery  clauses  hs  a  matter  of  couise.  North 
Dakota,  in  adoptinj?  a  new  constitution  two  years 
ago,  was  an  exception  to  the  rule.  The  matter  was 
not  discussed.  Everybody  seems  to  have  supposed  that 
theclause  was  there.  It  woHnol  intentionally  omitted 
by  the  convention  that  drafted  the  instrument. 
Its  absence  never  reached  the  public  conscious 
ness  until  in  the  early  months  of  1890,  witliout 
previous  warning,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  both 
houses  of  the  North  Dakota  legislature  to  charter  a 
great  lottory  company  for  a  long  term  of  years,  in 
consideration  of  a  large  sum  of  money  to  l>e  ]mid 
annually  into  the  State  treasury.  And  it  at  once 
appeared  that  a  clear  majority  in  both  houses  lind 
been  secured  for  the  measure.  But  for  the  incor- 
ruptibility of  the  Governor,  who  held  the  veto  powiT, 
and  of  a  minority  in  one  of  the  houses  that  gnined 
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to  continue  their  work  of  wholesale  plundering.  To 
be  sure,  they  had  not  at  all  despaired  of  breaking 
down  the  Louisiana  constitution  and  securing  a  re- 
newal of  their  charter ;  but  they  wished  to  make 
themselves  perfectly  safe  by  establishing  a  branch 
«lBewhere  that  might,  if  necessary,  be  made  the 
main  institution.  Their  failure  in  Dakota,  while 
it  turned  their  attention  to  the  stateti  of  northern 
Mexico,  strengthened  their  determination  to  hold 
Louisiana,  l^ey  have  bought  up  the  Legislature 
with  perfect  ease,  and  have  persuaded  it  to  pass  a 
bill  amending  the  constitution  by  granting  the 
Louisiana  State  Lottery  Company  an  extension  of 
charter  until  the  year  1030,  in  conitideration  of  the 
payment  by  the  company  into  the  State  treasury  of 
(31,900,000,  in  annual  Instalments  of  |1,250.000. 
Governor  NichoUs  vetoed  the  bill,  but  it  was  passed 
over  his  head.  The  matter  must  now  come  to  a 
vote  of  the  people ;  and  the  April  election  will  de- 
cide it.  The  lottery  forces  seem  overwhelmingly 
strong,  and  nothing  short  of  a  great  uprising  of  the 
American  people  can  avert  the  impending  calamity. 

PromBt  '^  ""^  ^^  '"^^  ^  *^^  North  take  unc- 
AailtUaiet  tion  to  their  souls  and  say  that  they  are 
more  virtuous  than  their  Louisiana 
brethren,  and  are  absolved  from  responsibility.  It 
was  Northern  adventurers  and  gamblers  who,  in  the 
chaotic  reconstruction  period,  in  the  year  186B, 
created  the  existing  Lottery.  Northern  money  has 
poured  into  its  coffeii.  But  for  the  accidental  ex- 
istence of  constitutional  clauses  which  afford  protec- 
tion, there  is  more  than  one  Northern  State  whose 
virtue  might  easily  fail  under  an  attack  like  the  one 
made  upon  Dakota.  It  is  not  strange  that  Louisiana 
is  so  deeply  in  the  toib.  The  colored  half  of  the 
population  is  very  largely  controlled  by  the  lottery 
Interest,  and  the  press  and  most  of  the  influential 
elements  of  New  Orleans  are  implicated.  Governor 
Nicholls,  Gen.  George  D.  Johnson,  Colonel  Vincent, 
and  their  fellow -members  of  the  Anti-Lottery  League 
in  Louisiana  are  fighting,  with  a  pluck  and  spirit 
that  were  never  surpassed  anywhere,  against  fright- 
ful odds.  They  are  appealing  to  the  North  for  moral 
and  financial  aid.  They  have  as  good  a  right  to  ask 
and  expect  money  from  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  and  everywhere  else  in  thecountry,  as  from 
New  Orleans.  This  Lottery  is  a  national  evil.  The 
nation  is  responsitile  to  no  small  degree  for  its  ex- 
istence, and  will  be  still  more  deeply  responsible  for 
its  perpetuation.  Money  ia  not  wanted  for  corrupt 
purposes,  but  for  the  legitimate  work  of  disseminat- 
ing anti-lottery  literature  and  organizing  the  most 
effective  crusade  that  is  possible.  Not  a  day  should 
be  lost  by  the  men  and  women  of  any  community 
who  realize  that  it  is  their  plain  business  to  help  in 
this  crisis  that  involves  national  honor  and  morality. 
J.J,  An  irresistible  majority  of  the  members 
Qutttionof  of  the  present  Congress  are  in  favor  of  a 

*"*'■  simple,  unconditional  return  by  the 
United  States  to  its  old-time  policy  of  free-silver 
If.  then,  no  such  action  shall  be  taken. 


Congress  will  deserve  credit  for  extraordinary  self- 
control.  The  leaders  of  opinion  in  the  Democratic 
party  have  concluded,  from  a  study  of  the  November 
elections,  that  tariff  reform  must  be  made  the  prin- 
cipal plank  in  the  Democratic  program  this  year, 
and  that  Mr.  Cleveland  must  be  supported  on  that 
plank.  Mr.  Cleveland  and  many  of  the  eastern  and 
northern  Democrats  are  committed  to  the  anti-silver 
side.     It  is  held,  therefore,  that  bo  press  tbe  silver 


question  now  would  be  divisive,  and  would  render 
probable  the  defeat  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
autumnal  elections.  It  is  from  very  pronounced 
friends  of  free  silver  that  the  counsel  has  gone  forth 
to  postpone  the  coinage  question  for  the  sake  of 
party  harmony.  While  many  western  Republicans 
are  for  free  silver,  the  Republican  party  as  a  whole 
is  in  favor  of  a  conservative  monetary  policy  and 
an  "  honest  dollar. "  Naturally,  the  Republicans 
would  not  dislike,  from  the  party  stand-point,  to  see 
a  free-silver  hill  pushed  through  CongresB  by  the 
Democrats  and  vetoed  by  the  President.  Mean- 
while, the  administration  stands  quite  loyally  by 
the  silver-purchase  enactment  of  the  last  Congress. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Foster,  declares 
himself  of  opinion  that  the  new  silver  policy  was  of 
great  benefit  to  the  country  last  year  when  the  Lon- 
don stringency  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  $73,000,000 
of  gold  from  America.    Under  this  policy  the  Gov- 
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emment  is  obliged  to  buy  4,500,000  ouncee  of  silrer 
monthly  at  cuireat  rates,  and  it  paj^a  for  the  bullion 
in  TreaHur;  notes  of  full  leKal-teuder  character.  Ifp 
to  November  the  GovermneDt  had  bought  nearly  66,  ■ 
600, 000  ounc««,  at  an  average  price  of  |1.03  per  ounce, 
the  prices  paid  having  ranged  from  90  cents  an  ounce 
up  to|1.31.  Experiencein  the  working  of  the  pres- 
ent law  convincee  Mr.  Foster  that  free  coinage  in  the 
absence  of  an  international  agreement  would  bring 
so  much  foreign  silver  here  as  to  prevent  silver  from 
rising  to  parity  with  gold,  and  therefore  U>  d^rade 
UB  in  practice  to  a  monometallic  silver  basis. 


AHalataot  Becreury  ol  State. 

^^  AH  parties  concerned  are  to  be  congrat- 
DlBloiHath  ulat«d  upon  the  agreement  to  submit  tlie 
Affain.  Behring  Sea  questions  to  arbitration. 
Great  interest  must  centre  in  the  conference  be- 
tween our  Government  and  representatives  of  the 
Canadian  administration  with  referenoe  to  a  reci- 
procity trade  arrangement.  A  satisfactory  reciproc- 
ity treaty  with  Mexico  seems  t«  be  practically  as- 
sured. The  difficulty  with  Chili  bids  fair  to  have  a 
solution  honorable  t«  both  countries.  After  all  the 
floods  of  abuse  heaped  on  Minister  Egan  upon  gen- 
eral principles,  every  report  that  has  tile  ear-marks 
of  truth  upon  it  seems  to  confirm  the  opinion  that 
Mr.  Egan  has  conducted  himself  with  remarkable 
discretion  and  propriety  tiiroughout  all  the  Chilian 


troubles.  Nothing  more  is  heard  of  the  Italian  dis- 
pute. Our  Department  of  Stat«  is  dealing  with  its 
various  items  of  business  In  a  way  that  merits  pub- 
lic confidence.  Not  only  is  Mr.  Blaine  showing 
himself  highly  qualified  for  the  portfolio  <tf  foreign 
affairs,  but  the  President  also  is  obviously  expert  to 
an  unusual  degree  in  matters  of  an  international 
character.  The  assistant  secretary,  Mr.  Wharton, 
is  a  recognized  authority  in  international  law  and 
diplomatic  usage,  and  his  presence  in  the  deportment 
has  been  of  great  advantage  in  the  numerous  delicate 
and  difficult  tasks  that  have  presented  themselves. 
jii^  President  Harriscoi's  third  annual  message 
iVuUant't  to  Congress  is  a  simple,  comprehensive, 
"—"n*-  and  faithful  presentation  of  the  chief 
questions  of  present  national  concern.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  partisan  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a 
review  of  the  labors  of  a  Republican  Congren  and  a 
Kepublican  administration  by  a  Republican  chief 
executive.  No  attempt  is  made  in  it  to  empha- 
size unduly  the  importance  of  the  work  accom- 
plished or  undertaken  by  Uto  party  in  power.  It 
is  remarkably  free  from  any  apparent  endeavor  *jo 
create  the  issue  in  the  ^>proaching  presidential  cam- 
paign— a  temptation  which  has  not  always  been 
successfully  resisted  in  third  annual  messages.  Not 
simply  the  one,  two,  or  three  administrative  depart- 
ments, the  workings  of  which  could  be  turned  to 
the  t)e6t  political  account,  are  selected,  but  the  opera- 
tions of  all  have  been  thoroughly  examined  and  are 
plainly  set  forth  without  distinction.  This  much  is 
to  be  said  of  the  message,  whatever  one's  opinion 
may  be  of  tlte  Barrison  administration  itself. 

Tin  Wark  "^^  work  of  the  State  Department  during 
of  (A*  the  last  year  has,  it  would  appear  from 
''•'™*™'"*  results  announced  in  the  meesaga,  been 
conducted  with  efficiency.  Reciprocal  trade  arrange- 
ments have  been  concluded  with  Brazil,  with  Son 
Domingo,  and  with  Spain  for  its  possessions  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  similar  negotiations  with  other 
countries  have  been  advanced ;  an  agreement  to  sub- 
mit the  Behring  Sea  question  to  arbitration  has 
been  finally  reached,  and  Germany,  Denmark,  Italy, 
Austria  and  France  liave  been  effectively  urged  to 
open  their  porta  to  inspected  American  pork. 
I^'esident  Harrison's  reference  to  the  Valpa- 
raiso affair  in  which  American  sailors  were  ma- 
liciously attacked,  onekilledandanumber  severely 
wounded,  is  firm  and  dignified.  If  a  satisfactory 
response  is  not  soon  made  to  the  note  by  which  the 
attention  of  Chili  was  called  to  tbis  outrage,  or  fur- 
ther needless  delay  intervenes,  he  declares  his  inten- 
tion to  send  a  special  message  to  Congress  asking  for 
such  action  as  the  circumstances  may  make  oeces- 
eary.  Dissatisfaction  with  Mr.  Egan  as  Minister  to 
Chili  would  seem  to  exist  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively, 
within  the  United  States.  Ko  official  complaint 
from  Chili  of  the  conduct  of  our  Minister  or  of  any 
of  our  naval  officers  Jias  been  received  at  Washing- 
ton. There  is  reason  to  believe,  in  view  of  the 
strained  relations  between  the  two  countries,  that 
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hadtheChiliaiiBcauBeforcompIaint,  ho w<>ver slight, 
they  would  not  have  been  slow  in  officially  notify- 
ing UB.  The  embarrassing  position  in  which  our 
Government  has  been  placed  by  Its  inability  to 
guarantee  to  resident  foreigneia  in  this  country 
judicial  inveetigations  of  crimee.  aa  evidenced  by 
the  New  Orleanaaffair  last  March,  leads  the  President 
to  suggest  that  offences  against  the  treaty  rights  of 
foreignen  domiciled  in  the  United  States  should  be 
transferred  from  State  to  Federal  courts. 

TM  Tiu4ff,  Regarding  the  HcKinley  Tariff  act  the 
J^^t!„  President  says, "  There  is  certainly  nothing 
Otntman^tr.  in  the  condition  of  trade,  fontign  or 
domestic,  there  iscertainly  nothing  in  the  condition 
of  our  people  of  any  claaa,  to  suggest  that  the  existing 
tariff  and  revenue  legislation  bears  oppressively  upon 
the  people  or  retards  the  commercial  development 
of  the  nation,"  To  this  indirect  endorsement  of  the 
HcKinley  measure  it  might  be  replied  that  tlie 
abundant  crops  of  the  last  year  in  the  United  States, 
together  with  the  short  yield  uf  other  countries,  have 
enabled  the  country  to  prosper  in  spite  of  the  tariff. 
His  recommendation,  however,  repirding  boUi  the 
existing  tariff  and  ailver  measures,  that  they  should 
be  given  a  full  trial,  is  reasonable.  A  radical  change 
in  either  of  these  measures  at  the  present  time  would 
surely  work  disaster  to  the  business  of  the  country. 
Certain  it  is  that  should  the  present  Congress  pass  a 
free  silver  bill  it  would  receive  the  President's  veto, 
as  would  also,  of  course,  a  new  tariff  bill.  Gerry- 
mandering, now  so  extensively  practised  by  both  the 
great  political  parties,  is  denounced  as  our  chief 
national  danger.  His  stand  on  this  question  has 
been  commended  by  leading  Democratic  journals, 
as  well  as  Bepublican,  throughout  the  couotry. 
Friends  of  clean  and  efficient  administration,  regard- 
less of  party  affiliations,  will  begraCitled  to  know 
that  civil  service  reform,  which  during  the  first 
two  years  of  the  present  administration  was  greatly 
advanced,  has  in  the  last  year  been  extended  to  the 
Indian  Department. 

jii^  The  election  of  Hr.  Crisp  to  the  Speaker- 
8p*a**tMB  ship  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  is 
Confwt  pretty  generally  regarded  as  a  triumph 
for  the  anti  free-trade  and  the  free-silver  factions  of 
the  Democratic  party,  although  Mr.  Mills'  sup 
porteis,  who  during  the  contest  urged  that  such 
would  be  the  natural  significance  of  his  selection, 
now  appear  to  be  deriving  some  comfort  from  the 
fact  that  the  Oeorgian  has  not  publicly  declared 
himself  upon  the  silver  question,  and  from  the  some 
what  vague  assurance  in  hie  speech  of  acceptance 
that  he  would  take  no  step  backward  on  the  tariff 
question.  The  choice  may,  it  is  true,  have  been 
determined  on  considerations  of  relative  fitness  of 
the  candidates  for  the  office,  as  indeed  many  hold, 
but  the  fact  that  the  candidature  of  Hr.  Crisp  was 
supported  by  leaders  of  the  Democracy  known  to 
favor  free  coinage  and  a  moderate  revision  of  the 
tariff,  and  opposed  by  other  leaders  of  the  party 
avowedly  for  limited  coinage  and  a  tariff  for  n 


only,  is  not  without  meaning.  As  to  Mr.  Crisp's 
qualifications  for  Speaker  there  can  be  little  doubt. 
He  is  an  able  man  and  a  skilled  parliamentarian. 

Canorfa's  f^™  bis  London  point  of  view,  Mr. 
7/aJ«      Stead  writes  as  follows  upon  the  relation 

"*"*"■  that  the  United  States  bears  to  the  Im- 
perial Federationiats'  projects  of  a  tariff  union  of 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies:  "Col. Howard  Vin- 
cent, who  has  just  returned  from  Canada  full  of  the 
idea  that  we  must  fight  Are  with  fire,  and  that 
there  is  no  way  of  keeping  Canada  within  the  Em- 
pire except  by  a  system  of  differential  duties,  has 
induced  the  Conservative  Caucus  to  pass  a  resolution 
in  that  sense ;  but  no  power  on  earth  will  be  able, 
or  ought  to  be  able,  to  keep  up  forever  a  double 
belt  of  custom-houses  directly  across  the  North  Am- 
erican continent.  A  differential  duty  might  be  a 
very  good  thing  if  the  United  States  entered  the 
new  ZoUverein,  but  we  can  do  nothing  in  that  direc- 
tion if  the  Americans  are  left  outside.  And  if  we 
do  nothing  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Washing- 
ton may  not  be  able  to  outbid  us  when  the  question 
comes  up  as  to  whether  the  English  speaking  world 
in  the  Antipodes  and  South  Africa  is  to  regard  New 
York  or  London  as  its  nntural  capital  " 


TBE  LATB  DOH  V, 


Brazil  has  entered  upon  that  stormy  path 
Brazil.     **'  revolution  and  proaunciamentos  so  fa- 
miliar to  the  republics  of  South  America. 
The  old  Emperor  was  King  Log,  no  doubt,  but  he  at 
least  oppressed  no  one,  interfered  with  nobody,  and 
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was  perfectly  happy  in 
following  theputBuite  of 
ft  scientiBt.  While  he 
reigned  he  may  not  liave 
governed :  but  the  golden 
fillet  of  the  imperial  dia- 
dem at  least  kept  the 
huge,  ill-compacted  con- 
geries of  provinces 
known  as  Brazil  within 
one  political  ring-fence. 
His  authority,  also,  go 
long  SB  it  existed,  saved 
the  Brazilians  from  die 
tatoTsliip  on  the  one 
band  and  from  insurrec- 
tion on  the  other.  All  tliat  is  now  at  an  end  under  the 
republic.  Harsbal  FmBeca.  following  in  the  evil  foot- 
steps of  the  presidents  of  the  Argentineandtrf  Chili, 
first  involved  his  country  in  financial  difficulties, 
and  then  endeavored  to  extricate  himself  bj  estab' 
lishing  a  dictatorship.  Instantly  Brazil  began  to 
disintegrate.  The  proTince  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  the  navy  joined  the 
insurgents,  and,  after  a  time,  in  response  to  a  dep 


EX-PKESIPENT  KOKBBCA  OF 


utation  from  the  fleet,  which  had  shown  a  dangerous 
readiness  to  bombard  Rio  into  submission,  Fod- 
seca  retired.  The  constitution  is  restored  and  order 
is  re-established.  But  that  little  episode  cost  Brazil 
more  in  hard  cash  than  all  the  imperial  trappings 
would  have  cost  till  the  end  of  time.  And  yet  one 
would  not  care  to  argue  serioualy  for  a  restotBtioa 
of  monarchy.  As  for  Dom  Pedro,  he  had  just  passed 
his  sixty-sixth  birthday  when,  on  the  morning  of 
December  5,  he  died  at  Paris,  as  the  result  of  a 
fever  that  liad  not  been  thought  very  dangerous. 

f^ifif^  There  are  some  confirmed  peagimiflta  who 
Pragrmin  question  the  reality  of  progress;  and  Hr. 

£«i,uuHt.  Balfour  last  m<»th  stated  in  the  hearing 
of  the  students  of  Qlasgow  the  misgivings  with 
which  philosophic  doubters  regard  the  destinies  of 
man.  Without  attempting  to  follow  Mr.  Balfour 
into  his  lugubrious  speculations  as  to  what  may  be 
a  thouiuuid  years  hence,  Englishmen  may  at  least 
take  comfort  from  the  fact  that  there  and  now  prog- 
ress, and  progress  in  the  right  direction,  is  immis- 
tabable.  It  is  true  that  a  Conservative  government 
is  now  in  office,  and  has  just  completed  the  redis- 
tribution of  offlcee  by  making  Hr.  W.  L.  Jackson 
Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland,  Sir  John  Ooret  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Curaon  Under-Secretary  for 
India.  That  fact  in  itself  is  sufficient  todarken  the 
whole  horison  of  many  good  Liberals,  who  cannot 
conceive  that  Liberalism  can  advance  unless  Lib- 
erals are  in  Downing  Street.  But  even  if  we  accept 
as  the  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  progreea  erf 
our  time  the  extent  to  which  the  Conservative  oc- 
cupants of  Downing  Street  liave  assimilated  them- 
selves to  the  likeness  of  their  Liberal  predeoeeson, 
there  is  much  to  reassure  the  doubting  and  give 
fresh  heart  to  the  timid. 


*"■  istration  would  pass  a  more  Liberal  lAnd 
BiU  for  Ireland  than  ever  John  Bright  ventured  to 
ask  for  in  his  moet  audacious  moments ;  would  es- 
tablish Free  Education ;  would  refer  a  dispute  with 
America  to  arbitration ;  and  would  devote  itaelf  sed- 
ulously to  preserving  peace  in  Europe ;  that  on  Lord 
Mayor's  Day  the  prime. minister  could  declare  that 
there  is  not  in  the  horizon  a  single  speck  of  a  cloud 
which  ccaitains  within  it  anything  injurious  to  the 
prospects  of  peace — he  would  naturally  Itave  assumed 
that  the  Radical  millennium  liad  dawned  at  last. 
If  he  liad  been  told  further  that  the  annual  cancus 
of  the  party  in  power  would  meet  at  Birmingham 
to  demand  the  establishment  of  a  Labor  Minister 
and  the  encouragement  of  l.abor  candidates;  to  p«9 
witli  loud  cheers  by  an  over«-helming  majority  a 
motion  in  favor  of  Woman's  Suffrage ;  and  to  listen 
to  declarations  in  favor  of  using  tlie  public  credit  in 
order  to  increase  the  number  of  peasant  proprieton 
in  Great  Britain,  he  would  have  had  no  doubt  what 
ever  but  that  hia  friends  were  in  office.  If.  how- 
ever, he  needed  any  further  assurance  that  (he  Got- 
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emment  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  party  of 
Ck>bbett  and  Bradlaugh  and  Peter  Taylor,  he  would 
have  found  it  in  the  fact  that  the  Home  Secretary 
was  haranguing  Lancashire  operatives  on  labor  ques- 
tions, and  that  the  {Secretary  to  the  Treasury  was 
stumping  the  country  in  favor  of  Old-age  Pensions 
and  of  bringing  the  people  back  to  the  land,  and 
that  at  the  same  time  the  prime-minister  was  de- 
claring that  free  trade  in  this  country  was  foimded 
upon  a  rock.  Suppose  that  in  some  beatific  vision 
an  old  Radical  had  seen  all  this  (say)  in  1879,  he 
would  have  been  ready  to  have  sung  Nuno  DimitHs, 
with  a  tranquillity  of  soul  only  ruffled  by  a  passing 
sigh  over  the  dire  fate  which  had  so  utterly  extin- 
guished the  Tory  party. 

j^^  And  yet,  although  all  these  things  are 
Ihformwl  SO,  the  Radicals  of  to-day  are  inclined  to 
Tratiaformed.  ^^^^^  ^^  Liberal  as  a  traitor  if  he  vent- 
ures to  recognize  with  gratitude  the  transformation 
which  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  wrought  in  the  Con. 
servative  party.  This  is  absurd  and  unjust,  but  it 
is  doubly  absurd  and  unjust  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  cry  is  "  measures,  not  men. "  The  ministerial 
speeches  in  November  were,  on  the  whole,  very 
good.  Mr.  Matthews,  who,  imfortunately  for  his 
party,  seems  to  have  been  allowed  to  open  his 
mouth  again  after  the  Government  had  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  his  prolonged  silence  for  years,  talked  a 
little  nonsense  about  the  *^  havoc  "  that  the  Newcastle 
program  would  work  in  the  nation;  but  for  the 
most  part  the  ministerial  speeches  have  been  singu- 
larly sane  and  sensible.  As  for  the  National  Union 
of  Conservative  Associations  at  Birmingham,  it  was 
in  some  respects  more  advanced  than  the  Liberal 
Caucus  at  Newcastle.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only 
questions  which  divide  the  parties  are  Home  Rule 
and  Disestablishment.  On  almost  every  other  ques- 
tion the  Unionists  are  as  radical  as  the  Liberals, 
and  in  some  points — notably  woman's  su^rage — 
much  more  so.  although  they  rather  jibe  against 
Irish  local  government,  and  approve  of  a  customs 
union  for  the  empire. 

Brttfsh  ^^  Salisbury's  speech  at  the  Guildhall 
Foreign  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day  was  admirable, 
'^"^^*  chiefly  because  of  the  clear  and  immis- 
takable  emphasis  with  which  he  said  aloud  to  all 
the  world  that  on  the  Egyptian  question  there  was 
practically  no  difference  of  opinion  in  Elngland. 
They  were  in  Egypt,  and  there  they  should  stay 
until  they  had  done  the  work  for  which  they  had 
slaughtered  so  many  of  their  fellow-men.  They 
cannot  afford  to  allow  all  the  carnage  of  their  suc- 
cessive campaigns  in  the  Nile  Valley  and  the  Red 
Sea  to  be  converted  from  justifiable  homicide  into 
wanton  murder,  merely  because  French  journalists 
dip  their  pens  in  gall  and  Mr.  Labouchere  clamors 
for  evacuation.  They  will  come  out  of  Egypt  when 
they  have  accomplished  the  task  which  they  under- 
took to  perform.  Until  then,  all  the  chafing  and 
intriguing  and  menaces  of  the  French  only  serve  to 
root  them  there  the  more  deeply,  and  to  postpone 


indefinitely  the  possibility  of  their  departure.  All 
this,  and  more  also.  Lord  Salisbury  said  on  Lord 
Mayor's  Day  with  dignity  and  decision.  This  was 
excellent,  not  merely  because  of  its  immediate  effect 
in  Egypt,  but  because  it  was  a  clear  and  unmistak- 
able proclamation  to  all  the  woHd  that  Lord  Salis- 
bury has  every  confidence  that  Lord  Rosebery,  when 
he  enters  office  next  year,  will  carry  out  the  foreign 
I>olicy  to  which  the  nation  is  now  committed.  \/ 

It  is  not  so  certain  that  Lord  Rosebery 
thSlpemira.  ^^^^  pursue  the  same  dignified  and  paci- 
fic policy  as  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  comii^g 
discussion  of  the  delimitation  of  the  Anglo-Russian 
frontier  in  the  Pamir.  There  is  an  evident  disposi- 
tion, despite  the  testimony  frankly  offered  as  to  the 
friendliness  and  courtesy  of  the  Russian  frontier 
officers  by  Mr.  Littledale,  at  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  to  get  up  a  sore  between  the  two  empires 
on  the  question  of  the  Pamirs.  The  subject  is  one 
which  is  eminently  calculated  to  tempt  the*  Russo- 
phile  into  a  blunder.  The  Russians  have  "  the  upper 
sources  of  the  Oxus  **  laid  down  by  the  English  For* 
eign  Office  as  the  line  of  demarcation  in  these  re« 
mote  regions,  and  this  gives  them  that  justification 
which  the  English  will  ultimately  recognize,  but 
which  the  Russophobist  persists  in  ignoring.  Eng- 
land is  not  going  to  threaten  Russia  with  war  be- 
cause she  holds  to  the  demarcation  laid  down  in 
1872-8.  Lord  Salisbury  recognizes  this.  Hence  his 
emphatic  declaration  about  the  absence  of  even  a 
speck  of  a  cloud  on  the  horizon  threatening  peace. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  his  successor  will  be  equally  sen- 
sible. Penjdeh  and  Batoum  are,  however,  imcom- 
fortable  words  to  recall  on  the  eve  of  a  change  of 
ministry. 

For  a  change  of  ministry  there  will  be  at 
By^ieHtiona,  *^®  general  election  beyond  all  question. 
South  Molton  settled  that  finally.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  year  there  have  been  in  Great 
Britain  elections  in  sixteen  constituencies,  which 
were  contested  in  1885,  1886,  and  1891.  The  result 
shows  that  the  polls  have  almost  exactly  approxi- 
mated to  the  balance  of  strength  registered  in  1885. 
On  the  gross  poll  in  the  elections  that  year  the  Lib- 
erals had  a  majority  of  8,495  in  the  sixteen.  In 
1886  this  was  transformed  into  a  minority  of  12, 237. 
This  year  the  majority  has  been  almost  restored, 
and  now  it  stands  at  2, 887.  Of  all  the  by-elections, 
that  at  South  Molton  was  the  most  decisive.  In 
1885  theLiberalmajority  was  2,001.  In  1886  this 
was  transformed  into  a  Unionist  majority  of  1,202. 
Last  month  the  by-election  gave  a  Liberal  majority 
of  2,901.  The  rural  voter  in  South  Molton,  being 
largely  under  the  Methodist  or  Bible  Cliristian  in- 
fiuence,  voted  for  the  candidate  who  went  for  Local 
Option  and  Disestablishment,  with  the  result  that 
the  Unionist  cause  received  a  blow  from  which  it 
is  still  reeling.  East  Dorset  showed  a  less  favorable 
result;  but  the  Unionists  themselves  recognize  in 
the  by-elections  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  portend- 
ing doom. 
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South  Molton  ia  not  the  only  election 
wliich  reaBsures  the  Home  Rulers.  The 
return  of  Mr.  Alderman  Flaviu  for  Mr. 
FanieH's  eeot  by  a  majority  eiceedii^  the  combined 
votes  of  the  Pamellite,  Mr.  Redmond,  and  the  Union- 
ist, showed  decisively  tliat  the  Irish  electorate  is  gov- 
erned by  solid  common  sense.  There  was  a.  good 
deal  of  shillalah  play  before  the  poll  waa  taken: 
but  the  issue  in  Ireland  is  decided  not  by  black- 
thoms,  but  by  bollols.  The  horsewhipping  of  Mr, 
Healy  by  Mrs.  O'Sliea's  nephew  was  a  somewhat 
picturesque  incident,  which  will  continue  to  enliven 
Unionist  orations  for  months  to  come.  But  it  is  a 
mere  garnishing:  the  essence  of  the  situation  is  not 
in  the  horsewhip,  but  in  the  ballot-box.  And  Cork 
hIiows  that  the  Pamellite  party  is  as  unsubstantial 
as  an  angry  spook.  It  haunts  the  scene  of  itt<  fomier 
triumph,  but  it  can  no  more  win  elections  than  a 
ghost  con  guide  a  plough.  The  only  ciianco  left  to 
the  Unionists  is  to  jirel*nd  that  the  result  is  an  in- 
dication of  priestly  domination.  When  priests  repre- 
sent both  the  moral  Ipw  and  the  dictates  of  sound 
political  expediency  they  deserve  to  "dominate," 
for  their  "domination  "  is  but  the  categorical  im- 
perative of  the  conscience  and  the  reason,  and  that 
if  course  is  the  real  reason  why  the  Irish  hierarchy 


It  would  be  well  if  England's  spiritual 
'^i'J^    pastors  were  to  take  a  leaf  from  the  book 

of  the  Irish  Catholic  hierarchy.  If  ber 
bishops  had  been  as  faithful  as  the  Archbishops 
Walsh  and  Croke,  England  would  not  this  day  be 
scandalized  by  th«  impudent  candidature  <rf  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  or  the  not  leaa 
offensive  intrigues  which  are  going  on  in  trades 
councils  to  foist  this  tainted  co-reqmndent  upon  the 
Labor  party  aa  their  Heaven-sent  leader.  Heaven 
help  the  Labor  party  if  it  is  befooled  into  acquies- 
cing in  such  intrigues  I  Its  destination  in  that  case 
would,  ua  Carlyle  would  have  phrased  it,  indeed  be 
otherwhere. 

tngiith  ^^^  month  most  of  the  great  English 
School  towns,  from  London  to  Gfttesbead.  le- 
fi«i/iw»  giepted  their  school  boards.  So  far  as 
can  be  seen  at  present,  they  leave  the  gtatu*  quo 
pretty  much  us  it  was  before.  The  old  feud  be- 
tween unsectarians  and  denominatloiialists  remains 
unhealed,  and  neither  party  has  gained  ground. 
One  may  have  won  a  seat  here,  only  to  lose  it  else- 
where. Women  seem  to  be  elected  in  much  the 
same  sparing  proportiia  as  heretofore.  Mis.  Besant 
and  Mrs.  Ashton  Dilke— now  Mrs.  Russell — did  not 
offer  themselves  for  re-election  in  London.  Women 
candidates  seem  to  have  met  with  a  fair  measure  of 
success,  but  nowhere  has  it  been  attempted  to  return 
a  school  board  composed  of  equal  numbers  of  men 
and  women.  The  much-dreaded  dominance  of  the 
fair  sex,  which  haunts  the  imagination  of  some 
men,  seems  a  long  way  off.  The  one  exception  to 
the  rule  of  the  statu  quo  is  supplied  by  the  Londmk 
elections.  The  advocates  of  reaction,  as  opposed  to 
the  advocates  of  progress,  returned  stronger  from 
the  polls  than  they  have  been  since  the  school  board 
was  created.  Thirty-two  to  twenty-two  is  a  work- 
ing majority  which  will  probably  do  a  good  deal  of 
practical  mischief  within  a  certain  limited  area. 
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The  dupes  at  Paris  who  peraiated  io  de- 
"'mji'"'  luding  tbemeelvea  with  the  notion  that 

the  Czar  has  committed  himself  to  the 
support  of  France  against  her  enemies  in  Europe 
have  been  sorely  disquieted  last  month  by  declara- 
tions of  M.  de  Giers.  After  leaving  Italy,  the  Rus- 
sian Foreign  Minister  came  to  Paris,  and  from  Paris 
he  went  to  Berlin  ;  and  wherever  lie  went  he  spol^e 
the  plain  conmion  sense  whicb  he  waa  ordered  to 
apeak  by  his  imperial  master.  What  he  said  erery- 
where  was  the  eame,  namely,  that  the  Czar  wanted 
peace,  and  meant  Xo  have  it :  that  the  rapproche- 
ment with  fVance  was  desired  by  him  chieSy  be- 
cause he  thought  it  would  increaae  the  aecurity  for 
peace :  and  that  nothing  was  further  from  hia  deeire 
than  ta  take  up  any  attitude  that  would  endanger 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  When  U.de  Giers  aays 
this,  every  one  knows  that  he  ia  but  repeating  the 
words  of  the  Czar,  for,  as  M.  de  Giers  has  said  of 
himself,  "I  am  nothing  and  nobody.  I  am  simply 
the  pen  and  moutli>piece  of  my  imperial  master." 


AHCHBlSnOP  WALHH  OP  DL'eL,lN. 

General  Caprivi.  Prince  Bismarck's  suc- 

^tlelltia'  '*^™"''  "Made  a  much  more  reafisuriug  ad- 
dress   in    the   German   Parliament   after 

M.  de  Giers'  departure    than  any  which  have  been 

made  by  his  predeoesaor.     The   German  Chancellor      however,  which   must  not  be  lost  sight  of.      Both 

waaveryspeciflcaudfullofaplacidconHdenceinthe     Eugland  and  the  United  States  are  ill-prepared  at 


maintenance  of  peace.  His  speech  ought  to  give  an 
eSectual  quietus  to  the  alarming  reports  set  afloat 
by  the  French  and  their  friends.  "I  am  as  firm  as 
a  rock  {feUertfeat)  in  my  conviction  that  the  per. 
sonal  intentions  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  are  the 
moat  peace-loving  in  the  world,"  The  Cronstadt 
interview  he  said  he  believed  would  never  have 
taken  place  if  the  Ruaaians  had  not  been  convinced 
that  the  French  had  now  got  a  Oovemment  that 
could  be  depended  on  to  keep  the  peace.  Tlie 
stranger  a  government  is.  the  more  secure  its  neigh- 
bors  feel  that  it  will  be  able  to  prevent  incidents  de- 
veloping into  war.  The  Cronstadt  interview  was 
intended  to  minister  to  the  amour  propre  of  the 
French,  in  order  that  it  may  make  them  leea  ner- 
vous. As  this  is  the  explanation  we  have  given  from 
the  first  of  that  famous  incident,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  have  the  accuracy  of  this  interpretation  sol- 
emnly affirmed  f  r<»u  the  German  tribune.  Another 
thing  which  General  Caprivi  said  deserves  to  be 
specially  mentioned.  For  the  last  four  years  Bis- 
marck, and  Bismarck's  reptiles  in  the  press,  in  Lon- 
don and  in  Germany,  have  kept  Europe  in  a  stete 
of  perpetual  alarm  about  the  alleged  massing  of 
Kussian  troops  on  the  western  frontier.  General 
Caprivi  now  for  the  fhst  time  tells  us  the  simple 
fact.  He  said :  "Those  who  were  disquieted  by  the 
condition  of  the  Russian  frontier  would  do  well  to 
study  a  map.  It  would  be  found  that  the  Bussian 
troops  were  at  least  800  kilometres  distant  from  the 
frontier.  If  a  similar  circle  were  described  on  the 
other  side  the  German  and  Austrian  troops  within 
the  space  would  be  found  to  be  even  more  numerous 
than  on  the  Russian  side." 

The  question  whether  blood  is  not  thicker 
TbC™»*  t^*""  water  may  come  up  for  swift  prac- 
tical decision  before  long  if  the  rising 
tide  of  Manchu  rebellion  is  not  checked  by  the 
Great  Wall,  According  to  the  telegrams  from  the 
Far  East,  the  rising  in  Manchuria  is  sulficiently 
serious  to  have  inflicted  defeat  upon  the  imperial 
troops,  and  to  have  entailed  the  massacre  and  tort- 
ure of  some  three  hundred  Christians.  The  local 
authorities  within  850  miles  of  Fekin  have  declared 
themselves  unable  to  afford  the  Protestant  mission- 
aries any  protection,  and  Li  Hung  Chang  is  said  to 
be  seriously  alarmed.  The  Manchu  rebels,  even  if 
aided  by  an  anti-foreign  rising  in  China  itself,  may 
be  dispersed.  But  if  they  succeed,  not  only  the 
English  and  Americans,  but  all  the  European  powers, 
will  have  their  bands  full  to  save  the  foreigners  and 
Christians  from  a  worse  than  Decian  persecution. 
The  probability,  however  is  against  the  outbreak  of 
a  wide-wasting  conflag^ration  in  China.  These  old 
empires  do  not  blaze  up  like  dried  stubble  which  is 
the  growth  of  a  single  year. 

The  poaaibility  of  a  sudden  crisis  in  China,  such 
as  would  certainly  ensue  if  Pekin  were  to  be 
seriously  threatened,    is  one  of   the  contingencies. 


THE  REy/Eiy  OF  REP^IEWS. 


the  present  time  to  reapood  to  the  sudden  calls  that 
would  certainly  be  made  upon  tlieui  by  a  catas- 
trophe in  China, 

November  vaa  a  month  of  violent  storms 
^"Z'dlL  '*''  ^^  ^'^^  land.     European  shores  were 

strewn  with  wrecks,  and  the  gale  was  tto 
high  that  in  several  instances  on  the  English  coast 
the  life -boats  could  not  be  launched.     The  survivors 


FRINCI  OEOBOE  or  WALES. 

of  tlie  Bfnirenm.  a  three-masted  vessel  that  sunk  off 
Rand^ate.  were  sixteen  hours  in  the  rigging  before 
thej  could  be  rescued.  The  need  of  connecting  the 
protective  life-saving  establishments  with  cable  and 
telegraph  was  very  forcibly  illustrated.  Disastrous 
as  were  the  storms  and  floods  which  aflSicted  the 
western  world,  they  were  mere  Heabites  compared 
with  ihe  terrible  catastrophe  that  overwhelmed  great 
districts  in  Japan.  At  the  ^nd  of  October  a  great 
eartliquake  was  felt  tliroughout  no  fewer  than  thirty- 
one  provinces.  As  one  result,  river  embankments 
were  destroyed,  so  that  in  one  district  alone  350 
miles  will  have  to  be  reconstructed.  The  cone  of 
the  sacred  mountain  Fusiyama  was  rent  in  twain  ; 
boiling  mud  spouted  up  in  tlie  midst  of  towns ; 
hundreds  of  temples  perished ;  .1,000  persons  were 
killed,  or  burnt  alive  from  the  fires  that  always  fol- 
low an  earthquake  which  tumbles  buildings  of  wood 
and  paper  down  upon  the  stoves  or  open  fires  ;  in 
one  prefecture  alone  150,000  persons  were  left  desti- 
tute. In  America  the  elements  have  been  more 
orderiy  than  usual,  and  IB91  has  been  a  year  of  ex- 
ceptional  immunity  from  violent  storms  and  catas- 
trophes of  nature. 


The  past  year  has  in  one  way  and  another 
^SiSlML    brought  a  whollynewprominencetoAua- 

tralia.  Heretofore  the  Australians  haT« 
been  counted  too  remote  to  participate  in  the  cur- 
rent life  and  thought  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Bat 
they  have  compelled  the  world  to  recognize  them, 
and  it  has  found  them  so  interesting  that  it  will 
never  again  neglect  them.  Thk  Rkview  of  Review^ 
which  perhaps  circulates  moiie  largely  than  any 
other  periodical  in  Australia,  may  rightly  claim  a 
considerable  credit  for  having  brought  antipodal 
matters  prominently  into  the  foreground.  The  polit- 
ical and  social  experiments  of  the  Australian  colo- 
nies are  teaching  older  coi'ntries  many  valuable 
leesons.  The  labor  movement  there  has  been  pushed 
with  remarkable  ability  and  energy,  and  advanced 
views  upon  most  subjects  are  generally  entertained. 

Political  ^  ^^  *^'*^  year  draws  to  a  close,  men 
Protfttu   naturally  peer  forward  if  so  be  that  they 

*''''^-  (j^Q  discern  anything  throi^h  the  murk. 
Prince  George  of  Wales  seems  likely  to  recover  from 
his  fever,  but  in  politics  nothing  is  very  clear  except 
that  all  the  statesmen  propheey  peace  and  that  all  the 
people  are  dreading  war.  The  new  year  will  bring 
tlie  British  general  election,  which  will  show  what 
the  people  think,  flrst  about  Home  Bute,  and  secondly 
upon  the  lAbor  program.  The  speeches  of  ministers 
and  ex-ministers  seem  to  indicate  a  growing  deter- 
mination of  politics  to  agrarian  ism.  Mr,  Balfour  pro- 
fesses a  passionate  desire  to  see  more  yeomen  on  the 
land,  and  it  will  not  cost  the  author  of  the  Irish 
Land  Act  many  scruples  to  make  a  heavy  draft 
upon  British  credit  to  satisfy  the  land-hunger  of  the 
laborer.  Meanwhile,  the  tendency  toward  Social- 
ism goes  on  apace.  General  Caprivi  said,  in  the 
course  of  his  remarkable  speech,  that  "  it  was  not 
impossible  that  next  winter  the  Government  would 
lay  proposals  before  the  Reichstag  for  the  better  em. 
ploymentof  the  increasing  populations, "  That  may 
mean  anything  or  notliing.  Tlie  Kaiser  is  almost 
an  incalculable  force? 

The  year  tliat  is  dawning  will  be  greatly 
'^«Ib«."*  occupied  with  the  presidential  election. 
Dnring  tlie  first  months  of  the  year  a 
large  number  of  State  legislatures  will  be  in  session. 
There  will  be  United  States  senators  to  elect,  redis- 
tricting  to  eB'ect,  ballot  laws  to  improve,  and  vari- 
ous legislative  matters  of  engrossing  local  interest. 
In  April,  Louisiana  will  hold  her  critical  election 
and  decide  for  or  against  the  lottery.  Congress  will 
be  sitting  through  about  half  of  the  year,  and  each 
side  will  endeavor  to  make  capital  for  use  in  the  con- 
gressional and  presidential  elections  of  November. 
Tlie  year  will  be  full  of  agitation  of  questions  liav- 
ing  to  do  with  immigration,  naturalization,  and  the 
alarming  influx  of  foreign  unskilled  labcr  In 
many  parta  of  the  country  educational  and  mimic- 
ipal  problems  will  create  local  storm  centna.  In 
short,  the  year  1392  will  be  full  of  int«r«et  for  the 
obg(>rver  of  American  life  and  public  affairs. 
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FIVE   AUSTRALASIAN   GOVERNORS. 
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■rat  LATB  BtV.  OSC&R  C,  H'CULLOCB. 


*  PractletU    ' 


,  Tliere  haa  not  been  in  this  country  a  more 
e  and  euccessful  preacher  of  the  "  new 
*""■  philanthropy  "  tlian  the  Rev.  Oscar  C.  Mc- 
Culloch.  who  died  E>ecember  10  at  Indianapolia  in 
the  prime  of  hia  days.  In  hiH  own  city  lie  was  the 
friend  of  the  poor,  and  the  church  he  built  by  hie 
tireless  energy  was  the  centre  of  its  charitable  activ- 
ity. He  called  it  the  "Church  of  the  Divine  Pra^- 
mentfi. "  for  into  it  he  gathered  people  of  every  shade 
of  belief.  A  worthy  epitaph  is  written  in  the  list 
of  projects  which  lie  set  on  foot  in  the  city  of 
Indianapolisand  the  State  of  Indiana.  He  organized 
the  charitable  resourceH  of  the  city  ;  started  a  society 
to  look  after  the  children  ;  and  was  largely  instru- 
mental  in  securing  free  kindergartens,  diutrict 
nursing,  and  a  workhouse  for  paupers  ;  in  establish- 
ing free  batlm.  and  in  sending  sick  children  to  tlie 
country.  He  also  organized  a.  Dime  Savings  and 
Loan  Association  and  was  author  of  the  bill  for 
creating  tl)e  Indiana  t^tate  Board  of  Charities  and 
the  BcHird  of  Oliildren's  (iuardians.  He  showed  in 
this  fieldaskill  in  organization  and  direction  which 
in  another  Held  would  have  made  liimagreat  politi- 
cal or  military  lender,  or  a  most  successful  business 
man.  He  ia  moet  widely  known  as  the  President  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction, 
held  in  Indianapolia  in  May  last,  and  as  the  author 
of  the  "  Tribe  of  Ishmael. "  a  study  in  social  degrada- 
tion. He  will  be  missed  not  only  in  Indianapolis, 
but  in  the  State  and  national  councils,  where  his 
influence  has  been  a  dominant  one  in  recent  years. 
He  has  done  much  to  make  the  charity  of  his  coimtry 


more  helpful,  lees  harmful.  It  may  be  said  of  him  as 
Degerando  said  of  Joseph  Tuckermao,  speaking  high- 
eet words  inhispraiseas  aphilanthropist.  "He knew 
the  difference  between  poverty  and  pauperism." 

^^  In  the  midst  of  international  bickerings 
inUmathnai  and  rumoTS  of  bickerings,  it  is  refreshing 
Charity.  ^^  ^^^^^  (j,g  ^p^^^^  shown  in  the  prcrfter 
of  a  cargo  of  flour  by  American  millers  to  the  starr- 
ing peasantry  of  the  Russian  Empire.  A  few  weeks 
ago  the  Northirestem  lUUler,  of  MtnnespoliB.  pro- 
posed the  sending  of  such  a  cargo,  and  when  assured 
by  the  representative  of  the  Russian  Government  at 
Washington  tliat  such  a  gift  would  be  received  and 
the  flour  properly  distributed,  this  enterprising  paper 
began  a  subscription  in  Minneapolis— where  nearly 
8. 000  sacks  were  subscribed  in  an  hour — and  has  sent 
an  appeal  to  .all  the  millers,  mill  furnishers,  grain 
men  and  flour  merchants  of  the  country.  It  is 
estimated  that  43,000  sacks  will  be  Deeded  to  make 
up  tlie  cargo,  and  if  millers  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  give  as  generously,  the  43.000  sacks 
will  be  moving  toward  the  sea-board  in  a  short  time. 
Each  miller  will  be  asked  to  send  his  contribution 
to  New  York,  and  the  Russian  Government  has 
promised  to  provide  transportation  from  this  port  to 
Russia.  Tlie  Oovemor  of  Minnesota  lias  made  an 
official  appeal  to  the  grain  growers  and  millera  of 
his  State  in  behalf  of  the  starving  peasants,  and  it 
is  expected  tliat  the  Oovemors  of  other  States  will 
make  similar  appeals,  thus  giving  support  to  the 
movement  begun  by  the  millers.  A  more  appn^ri- 
ate  Cliristmas  present  to  Russia  could  not  be  made. 

Tlie  late  Senator   Preston  O.  Plumb,  of 

Kansas,  whose  portrait  appears  in  the 
"*"'"'■  succeeding  department,  was  one  of  the 
most  saliently  vigorous  and  robust  figures  in  Na- 
tional Politics,  A  typical  Westerner  in  principlM 
and  personal  characteristics,  he  had.  through  down- 
right perseverance,  fought  his  way  from  an  appren- 
ticeship in  a  printing  office  to  a  position  of  great 
influence  in  tiie  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Sen- 
ator Plumbs  third  consecutive  term  would  have 
expired  in  189r).  His  work  in  the  .Senate  was 
largely  on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
as  Clmirman  of  tlie  Committee  of  Public  Lands. 
A  life-long  Republican,  he  had  served  his  party 
with  indefatigable  enei^y  and  eminent  success.  He 
had  a  prodigious  capacity  for  work,  but  killed 
himself  overtaxing  it.  He  was  a  Marcus  Porcius 
Calo  in  his  incessant  exertions  for  economy,  for 
frugality,  and  in  the  outttpoken  hatred  of  decr^it 
formulas  and  tinselled  sliams. 

Mr,  Edison  is  holding  out  a  prospect  Oif 
Sptariationa.  *"    electric    railway  along   which  cars 

will  speed,  one  or  two  every  few  minutes, 
at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  miles  an  hour.  Mr.  Crookes 
has  been  appalling  the  imagination  of  the  electrical 
engineers  liy  telling  them  of  the  enormous  poten- 
tialities of  energy  stored  up  in  matter.  And  then 
comes  the  declaratioo  of  that  strange  genius,  Keeley. 
that  he  has  discovered  the  secret  of  liberating  the 
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eoormous  energy  that  is  locked 
up  in  every  Btom.  A  certain 
vibration,  he  saya,  ruptures  the 
envelope  in  which  tlje  molecules 
revolve,  and  he  ie  then  able  to 
utilize  the  liberated  energy.  Of 
course,  if  Keeley  is  right,  we  are 
on  the  eve  of  a  revolution  com- 
pared with  which  tlip  utilization 
of  ateam  was  as  nothing ;  and  it 
muHt  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Crookee 
and  other  men  of  acieuc«  have  at 
least  enabled  ordinary  mortals  to 
admit  the  possibili^  that  "there 
may  be  something  in  Keeley. 
after  all."  As  for  workable  air- 
ships, they  seem  t«  be  very  near 
at  hand ;  and  the  age  of  great 
inventions  is  only  just  opening. 

T1)e  death  of  Lord  Lyt- 
tS^l^uL  to"  ""  the  24th  of  No- 

vember  removes  from 
tiie  scene  a  picturesque  and  some- 
what grandiose  figure,  who  in- 
herited a  famous  name,  and  left 
behind  him  a  memory  which  is 
tainted  with  the  odium  of  the 
unjust  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 
It  seems  strange  tliat  so  prosaic 
and  practical  a  nation  as  the  Eng- 
lish sliould  ever  have  entmstMl 
their  deutinies  at  home  and  in 
India  to  two  such  theatricalities 
as  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord 
LyttoD.  They  certainly  bad  to 
pay  dearly  for  that  temporary 
aberration  from  common  sense. 
Of  Lord  Lytton,  the  best  that  can 
be  said  is  that  it  is  to  be  hoped 
in  time  the  Afghan  crime  may  be 
forgotten,  and  that  much  of  his 
influence  in  social  life  may  follow 
its  author  into  oblivion.  Lord 
Lytton's  appointment  to  the 
iVench  EmlAssy  was  a  mistake ; 
I  but,  fortunately,  nothing  arose 
during  his  tenure  of  office  to  make 
England  suffer  for  the  caprice 
which  sent  Lord  Lytlon  to  what 
used  to  be  regarded  as  the  most 
important  diplomatic  post  on  the 
Continent.  Lord  Dufferin  is  gen- 
erally spoken  of  as  his  successor, 
nor  would  it  be  possible  to  name 
any  one  of  diplomatic  service  who 
is  better  qualified  forthe  post.  In 
America  Lord  Lytlon  has  always 
been  best  known  as  "Owen  Mere- 
dith." who  wrote  "Lucille"  and 
other  pwtry  that  an  improving 
«HD  LTTTon.  public  taal«  no  longer  fancies. 
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miixeed  Hon.  liedQelJ  Proelor 

Sovembor  16.— This  French  Chamber  of  Doputies  ftp- 
proves  the  tarilT  ot'i-^  francs  OD  salted  meftte  oh  fixed  by  the 

•S(!Date Hany  thnusKDd  miners   in  tha  coal-fleldsuftlii! 

Departmmt  of  Pas-de- Calais,  France,  go  on  strike 

Gx-ICing  Milan  renounces  all  his  legal  and  constitutional 
rlghtfi  in  Heriva. 

November  17.— The  Supreme  Council  of  the  National 
Farmers'  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union  holda  its  annual 
session  at  Indianapolis.  Ind....The  W.C.T.U  Convention 
in  seeeion  at  Boston  choose  ofHcers;  Miss  Frances  Willanl 

re-elected  president Congress  o(  the  lYotestant  EpiBi-o- 

pal  Church  of  the  United  States  assembles  at  Washington, 
D.C.,,.Murh  damage  done  by  tornado  along  the  coast 
o[  New  Jersfy. . . .  Property  to  the  value  of  (1,500,000  de- 
stroyed by  Ore  in  St.  Louis,  Mo Palo  Alto  breaks  the 

world's  stallion  record,  trotting  a  mile  over  the  Stoclrton 
(Cal.)  track  in  two  minutes  eight  and  three-quortenj  sec- 
onds  The  Oerman  Reichstag  reassembled. . ,  .Strike  of 

match-makers  at  Vereailles. 

November  18.— The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  Con- 
grees  in  session   at  Washington  discusses   the  queetion  of 

socialism The  Junta  assumes  control  of  the  Braxilian 

Province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Rul  and  prepares  for  war 

Distributions  ot  prizes  at  the  French  Academy Several 

tin-plate  works  in  South  Wales  close  tbelr  doors. 

November  19, — Admiral  Jorge  Hontt  unanimously 
chosen  Piestdent  of  Chili  by  the  Electoral   College — 


M,  de  Qiers,  the  Russian  Foreign  Minister,  arrives  in  Pari* 

A  basis  of  settlement  of  the  Virginia  debt  reached  by 

the  Olcott  committee  and  the  State  commission Cor 

nelius  N.  Bliss  elected  president  of  the  American  Protec- 
tive Tariff   League  to  succeed   Bdward  H.Amuiidown. 

November  30.— The  F^nnen'  ConventioD  at  Indianapu- 

lis  ends  ite  session  i  no  radical  steps  taken Secretary 

Proctor  presents  bU  annual  report  to  the  President 

The  police  repulse  disorderly  strikers  in  the  cool  districts 
of  Pas-de-Colais,  France. ...  Hie  Rusian  Oovermnait 
consents  to  leud  the  Central  Famine  Committee  50,000,- 
000  roubles,  without  interest. 

November  31,— The  Chilian  Congress  considers  a  pro- 
gram to  improve  the  flnancee  of  the  country,  ...Bta- 
(H's  itiBurgenCa  threaten  to  march  on  Rio  Janeiro.... 
Cabinet  ministcm  ot  Spain  resign  and  SeAor  Conovos  del 

Castillo  charged  with  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry 

Shocks  ot  earthquake  at  Patras  and  throughout  the  Fele- 
ponnesus  —  Imperial  ukaae    prohibiting   the   export   of 

wheat  from   Russia  published Yale  defeats   Harvard 

in  a  foot-ball  gome  at  Springfield;  score  10  to  0. 

November  22.— M.  de  Giera  leaves  Paris  for  Berlin A 

new  ministry  formed  In  Spain  under  the  leadership,  as  be- 
fore, of  SeQor  Canovas  del  Castillo. . . .  The  Judge  of  Crimes 
is  reported  to  have  concluded  his  examination  at  Val- 
paraiso, Chill,  of  the  attack  upon  the  Baltimore's  crew. 

November  ^.  — Hinneapolia  selected  as  the  place  for  hold- 
ing the  next  Republican  National  Convention,  and  June  T, 
1893,  as  the  date Revolt  of  the  navy  in  Brazil  and  res- 
ignation of  President  da  Fonseca The  French  miners 

on  strike  refuse  to  accept  the  proposal  to  submit  their 
troubles  to  the  arbitration  ut  a  board  to  be  appointed 
exclusively  by  the  Government Severe  storms  through- 
out tbe  Eastvm  States, 

November  i4.—Ar[,'uments    bcani  (n  the  governorship 

contest  case  in  Connecticut Much  property  In  Tcnuessee 

destroyed  by  a  tornado The   Archbishop  of  Aix  con* 

victed   of  the  charge  of  sending  an  objectionable  letter 

to  the  French  Minister  ot  Justice,  and  Bned  120  francs 

M.  de  Giers  I'eceived  In  audience  by  the  Oerman  E]mppror 
at  Berliu. 

November  i^.—PeiiottOi  the  new  President  of  Brwil, 
issues    a   call  sunmioning    Congress    to    reamemble  oa 

Dei-ember  18,  INUl The  International  Emigration  Cod- 

fereuce  opened  in  Paris;  England  and  Russia  take  no 
official  action  in  the  conference. 

November  20.— Thanksgiving  Day  observed  throughout 
the  United  States, .,  .General   Fonseca  resigns  from  the 

army  and  rettres  to  private  lite It  is  decided  by  the 

law  oSlcers  ot  the  British  Crown  that  the  Newfoundland 

Bolt  act  is  unconstitutional Mr.  Balfour  installed  rrc- 

tor   of   the   University   ot   Glasgow I^bor   Congnm 

opened  at  Lyons Conference  of  Irish  NatJonalistB  behi 

in  NewYoik Yale  defeats  Princeton  at  foot-ball,  br 

a  score  of  19  to  0. 

November  27, — Chancellor  von  Caprivl  defends  tbe  for- 
eign policy  of  Germany  in  a  spirited  speech ;  he  denin 

tliat  be  is  about  to  resign Figaro  to  be    proeeculeJ 

by  the  French  Government  for  raising  a  subscription  to 

pay  the  fine  Imposed  on  the   Archbishop  ot  Aix Is 

New  York  tbe  stock  broking  firm  of  Field,  Lindley  Wie- 
chers&  Co.  asiign ;  liabilities  reported  12,000,000 ;  allegol 
insanity  of  senior  member. 
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November  28.— Heir  Bebel,  the  Socialist  leader,  called 
to  order  in  the  Reichstag  for  animadverting  on  the 
Emperor  and  Bismarck. . . .  Funeral  of  Lord  L3rtton  in  the 

English  church  at  Paris Conservative  majority  cut 

down  in  the  by-election  at  Dorset. ...  Annual  meeting 
of  the  London  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University 
Teaching. 

November  29.— Insurgent  victory  in  China;  four  thou^ 
sand  (jk>vemment  troops  defeated. . .  Operativds'Peace  Con- 
gre88  at  Rome,  presided  over  by  Signor  Maffl. . . .  Recep- 
tion of  King  of  Denmark  at  Berlin. . . .  Wreck  of  the  slave 
brig  Tahiti  between  San  Francisco  and  Mexico  and  270 

lost Mrs.Besant  lectures  on  theosophy  in  New  York 

....  Secretary  Noble's  report  submitted  to  the  President. 

November  90. — End  of  the  wide-spread  strike  among 
French  coal  miners. . . .  The  Supreme  Court  at  Leipsic  de- 
cided that  as  the  Holy  Coat  at  Treves  is  revered  by  many 
Catholics,  and  as  the  veneration  of  relics  is  part  o>f  the 
ritual  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  is  a  punishable  offence 
to  publish  statements  stigmatizing  the  exhibition  as  a 
humbug. . . .  The  Rio  Orande  do  Sul  defies  the  €k>vemment 

and  refuses  to  reinstate  the  former  officials Complete 

returns  from  Japan  show  that  the  great  earthquakes  of 
the  last  days  of  October  probably  brought  a  loss  of  life 
amounting  to  12,000  or  15,000  souls. . .  .Chinese  rebels  re- 
ported to  be  marching  upon  Pekin. 

December  1.— Commercial  treaty  signed  between  Ger- 
xnany  and  Belgium A  surplus  of  9,000,000  lire  an- 
nounced for  the  coming  fiscal  year  in  the  Italian  budget 
—the  first  case  on  record  of  a  surplus  in  the  history  of 

Italy Austria  announces  her  intention  of  taking  part 

in  the  Columbian  Exposition,  notwithstanding  Amer- 
icana commercial  attitude. ...  More  trouble  among  tiie 
Tennessee  miners. 

December  2.— Chinese  rebellion  appears  on  later  advices 
to  be  rather  local. . . .  Mr.  Goschen  propounds  a  new  finan- 
cial scheme  for  increasing  the  Bank^s  store  of  currency 
....Project  for  union  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Prince  Edward  Island. ...  Launching  of  armored 
cruiser  No.  2  from  Cramp^s  ship-yard,  Philadelphia. 

December  8. — Defeat  of  rebel  forces  In  Manchooria 
claimed  for  the  Imperialists. . . .  Berlin  suffering  from  epi- 
demic of  influenza. . . .  The  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce demands  a  permanent  census  bureau. 

December  4. — In  New  York  a  "crank  ^  enters  Russell 
Sage's  office,  and  upon  being  refused  a  large  sum,  of 
money,  explodes  a  quantity  of  dynamite,  wrecking  a  por- 
tion of  the  building  and  killing  himself  and  another  man 
....  Renewed  disturbances  in  China ;  the  Imperialists  re- 
quest naval  protection. 

December  5. — Formal  decree  published  authorizing  the 

admission  of  American  pork  into  four  French  ports 

Conamercial  treaties  with  Austria  and  Switzerland  an- 
nounced on  the  program  of  the  Reichstag. . . .  Trains  snow- 
bound in  a  tremendous  blizzard  raging  in  the  North- 
western States. 

December  6.— Secretary  Tracy,  in  his  annual  report  to 
the  President,  speaks  with  pride  of  our  progress  in  build- 
ing up  the  navy  during  the  past  year,  and  hopefully  of 

the  year  to  come Mrs.  Besant  lecturing  before  large 

audiences  in  New  York  on  theosophy  and  occultism 

Seventy  three  miners  killed  by  an  explosion  of  fire-damp 
in  a  mine  at  St.  Etienne,  France. . . .  Duke  of  Clarence,  eld- 
est son  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  is  betrothed  to  Princess 
Mary  of  Teck. 

December  7.— Crisp  of  Georgia  nominated  for  the  Speak- 
ership of  the  House  on  the  thirtieth  bcdlot. . . .  The  election 
contests  in  New  York  State  to  be  decided  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals. . . .  President  Peixotto  issues  a  manifesto  accusing 


Fonseca's  Government  of  high  treason. . .  .Progressing  de- 
velopment of  a  European  Zollverein  under  German  in- 
fiuence. 

December  8.— Trouble  in  Persia  ovei-  the  prohibited  use 

of  tobacco Dr.  Welti  resigns  from  the  Presidency  of 

the  Swiss  Republic. ...  The  English  Court  of  Appeal^ 
makes  a  decision  in  the  celebrated  Maybrick  insurance 

case,  awarding  the  money  to  Mr.  May  brick  ^s  brothers 

In  Africa  the  French  are  attempting  to  connect  Algiers 
with  Senegal  by  railway  and  telegraph  line. 

December  9.— Funeral  of  Dom  Pedro  in  Paris France 

to  demand  reparation  from  Brazil  for  the  killing  of  fifteen 
Frenchmen  by  Fonseca's  agents —  The  annual  message 
of  President  Harrison  read  in  Congress,  and  Secretary 
Foster  submits  his  annual  report. 

December  10. — The  Liberal  conference  to  consider  moral 
reforms  meets  in  London —  Chancellor  von  Capri vi  in 
the  Reichstag  makes  a  vigorous  appeal  for  the  proposed 

conunercial  treaties A  fierce  gale  rages  in  Europe — 

The  State  Dairymen's  Association  announce  from  their 
meeting  at  Oswego  that  they  shall  address  Congress  on  the 
evils  of  the  oleomargarine  traffic. 

December  11.— Turbulent  scene  in  the  French  Chamber. . . 
M.  Flaquet  given  the  lie  for  his  assertion  that  Pius  IX.  was 

a  Free- Mason Earl  of  Dufferin  succeeds  the  late  Lord 

Lytton  as  British  Ambassador  to  France. . . .  Mr.  Gladstone 

addressee  the  Liberal  delegates  on  rural  reform Rebel 

forces  crushed  in  China. ...  Hippolyte  proclaims  an  am- 
nesty  Publication   of  the   diplomatic   correspondence 

resulting  in  the  admission  at  reduced  rate  of  American 
pork  and  grain  to  German  markets. 

December  12. — Chili^s  foreign  minister  asserts  that  there 
is  much  misunderstanding  in  the  Baltimore  affair,  and 
that  justice  will  be  done  the  United  States. ...  Excited 
discussion  in  the  French  Chamber  over  the  proposed  sep  • 
aration  of  Church  and  state. . . .  Judge  Barnard,  of  New 
York,  decides  the  Dutchess  County  contested  election 
cases  in  favor  of  the  Republicans. 

December  13. — Michael  Davitt  wounded  in  a  fierce  elec- 
tion riot  at  Waterford  City,  Ireland. . . .  The  London 
advisory  board  approves  of  the  American  plan  to  settle 
the  Virginia  State  debt.  ^. .  Reports  that  reciprocity  trea- 
ties have  been  concluded  with  Trinidad,  Barbadoes  and 
Demerara. 

December  14. — American  Federation  of  Labor  convenes 
at  Birmingham,  Ala. ...The  State  of  New  York  begins 
extensive  preparations  for  the  part  It  is  to  play  in  the 
World's  Fair. ...  France  breaks  off  diplomatic  relations 
with  Bulgaria. 

December  15.— In  the  Pope^s  allocution  he  affirms  that 
tiie  Church  is  encompassed  with  enemies,  and  appeals  to 
all  Catholics  for  united  defence  of  the  Papacy —  More 
Donnybrook  exhibitions  in  Ireland ;  John  Dillon  wounded 

Riunors  that  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  will  join  the 

European  Zollverein.         ^ 

OBITUARY. 

November  16.— Dr.  John  Clarkson  Jay,  of  Rye,  West- 
chester   Co.,  N.Y.,  grandson    of   John   Jay General 

Charles  Nicolas  Lacretelle,  a  soldier  in  the  Crimean  War 
and  a  member  of  Marshal  MacMahon^s  corps  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  War. 

November  17.— Rear- Admiral  George  H.  Cooper,  of  the 

United  States  Navy Mr.  William  Hooper   Roses,  of 

New  York  City,  United  States  Consul  at  St.  Petersbturg, 
1850-54.... Colonel  William  W.  Scott,  of  Georgia.... 
Baron  Joseph  Doeppier,  President  of  the  Austrian  Su- 
preme Court  of  Military   Justice Duchess    of    Gra- 
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Hov«tnber2T.— ComiDOdore  WUliam  Ronckendorff . oiw 
of  Um oldest  offlcera  of  the  Untted  States  Nav7....C1iiii- 
tUn  Berg,  lettder  of  the  Radkal  Oppcdtkm  at  Copcn- 
hagen, 

November  28.— Major  Richard  P,  HamnHmd,  a  wmthy 

and  protnlneiit  pioneer  of  California Sir  Jamea  Porter 

Corry,  Bart. ,  member  of  the  British  House  of  Commoos 
for  the  middle  division  of  Armagh. 

November  3S.— Hisa   Elizabeth  Blaoclyknl,  presldnit  of 

Houot  Holyoke   College John    Lockwood,    of   Troj. 

N.  Y. ,  an  hydraulic  engineer  of  high  reputatloil Oeorje 

Wheaton  Allen,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  known  as  "t^nd 
Bill "  Allen,  the  recognlxed  originator  of  the  land  biU  hy 
irliich  it  was  sought  to  give  all  settlers  coming  to  Oliio  in 
the  early  dajra  leo  acres  of  laud. 

November  80. — Archduke  Henry  of  Austria,  cousin  at 

the  present  Emperor Dr.  Levi  Ives,  one  of  tho  oldst 

and  moat  prominent  physicians  of  Connecticut Rich- 
ard Power,  member  of  the  British  House  of  ParllanMnt 
....Edwin  De  Leon,  Consul-Oeneral  of  the  United  States 
to  Egj-pt  during  the  administrations  of  Preeidents  Pierce 
and  Buchanan.... UaloraeorgeW.McEee, of  the  United 
States  Army..,. The  Bev.  Jamea  Herrick,  for  over  ttilrty- 
five  years  missionary  of  the  American  Board  to  Southern 

ladia Ex-Oovemor  James  H.Johnson.ot Oooi^ia.... 

The  Bev.  Samuel  Adams  Deanu,  a  prominent  Unitarian 
minister  of  Boston,  Mass. 

December  3.— Captain  J.Hotch  Parker,  of  the   United 

States   Revenue  Marine Iiouls    Boerlin,  Swiss  Consul 

at  Chicago. 

Deoeiaber  a.— William   Barry  Hoy,  Earl  of  Erroll.... 


mont,  n^  Uacklnnon Rev.  Frederick  Eoenig,  pastor  of 

the  Trinity  Oennan  Evangelical  LuUieran  Church,  New 
York  aty. 

November  18.— Alvan  Duval,  ei-Chief  Justice  of  Ken- 
tucky  Uentenant-Commander  Joseph  Harthon,  of  the 

United  8tat«s  Navy. 

November  19.— William  J.  Ftareoce,  the  actor.  ...Isaac 
B.  DlUer,  ex-ConauI  of  the  United  State*  at  Florence — 
Jediah  Bowen,  of  Rlpon,  Wis. ,  who  is  credited  in  Flower's 
history  with  tielng  the  founder  of  the  Republican  party. 

Novemberao.— Gilbert  A.  Deane,  Republican  State  Sen- 
ator-elect from  the  Flfteeuth  District  of  the  State  ot  New 

York Judge  Silas  M,  Clark,  of  tlie  State  Supreme  Court 

of  Pennsylvania Dowager  ViscounteeB  Falmouth. 

November  21. —Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pred- 
ilent  of  Harvard  University  from  1863  to  1888. 

November  22.— Judge  Joseph  Sprsker,  of  Spraker's, 
N.  Y. ,  prominent  in  political  end  social  affairs  in  the 
Mohawk  Valley. ...Maud  Est^e  Dailey,  Sister  Superior 
of  the  Order  of  St.John,  New  York  City.. ..Sister  The- 
rmae, the  Superioress  of  the  Sisters  of  Providence,  in 
chargeof  the  Asylum  ot  St.  Jean  de  Dieu,  Longue  Points, 
Quebec. 

November  3S. — Qovemor  A.  P.  Hovey.of  Indiana Dr. 

Phineas  Parkhurst  Wells,  an  eminent  homipopathic  phy- 
iiclaa  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

November  34.- The  Right  HoD.Edwanl  Robert  Bulwer 
Lytton,  Earl  ot  Lytton,  British  Ambassador  to   France 

Captain  Joseph  Btwie.  a  weDknown  seaman, ,,  Alfred 

Haggis.  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  London  County  Council. 

November  aa.-Right  Bev  Hariey  Ooodwio,  Bishop  ot 
Carlisle,  Eng. 

Novemlier  26.— Dr.  Hegel,  eiPreeident  of  the  Supreme 
~  Ecclesiastical     Council Henry    Boulton,  of 
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Bigaar  Cadomn,  Freildatit  of  the  IbUiui  Senate. . . .  Cblef 
Rabbi  WoIS,  of  DeDmark. 

December  4.— Dom   Pedro,    ei-Eroperor   of   BrazU 

Colonel  "Dick"  Taylor,  of  Chicago,  a  veteran  of  the  Mex- 
ican War  and  a  pereonal  friend  o(  both  Lincoln  and  Doug- 
Ian —  Judge  Wiley  P.HarriB,  one  of  the  meet  dlstia- 

gulibed  lawyers  of  Misiinippi U.  Lemonler,  president 

of  the  International  League  of  Peace Dr.  Charles  U. 

Smith,  of  New  York  City,  a  well-known  physlclaD  of  the 
old  school. . . .  Daniel  C.  BirdMlI,  of  Hartford,  Conn. ,  for 

sevehii   years  proprietor  of  the  Hartford  TeUgram 

Colonel  Joseph  B.Conrad,  of  the  Twenty-flrst  United 
States  Infantry. ..  .Captain  Joseph  Keete,  of  the  Fourth 
United  Btatce  Infantry. 

December  9.— Edgar  P.  Wadhama,  Ronian  Catholic 
Bishop  of  the  dioceae  of  Ogdeniburg,  N.  Y. 

December  6. — Judge  Rufus  P.  Ranney,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio,  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best 
authority  upon  constitutional  law  in  Uie  State. . . .  Cap- 
tain JEunes  Jones,  of  Baltimore George  Hall,  of  Newark, 

S.J.,  who  printed  the  flrat  issue  of  the  New  York  Trib- 

une MIh  Hary  B.  Idttimer,  of  Philadelphia,  an  author 

ofnote.     M.  J,  Carles  Adolphe  Alpbaud,  Director  of  Public 

Works  of  Porto Wolcott  Baleatier,  the  young  writer 

and  aathor. 

December  T.— Mrs.Mery  Helen  Peck  Crane,  of  Aabury 
Pork,  N.  J.,  a  prominent  worker  and  olBcer  In  the  Wom- 
en's CbriEtian  Temperance  Union Edwin  E.Holt,  a 

prominent  citizen  of  Minneapolis,  If  inn William  H. 

Jackson,  of  Eliiabeth,  N.J.,  a  well-known  Inventor 

Circnit  Judge  F.  D.  Irvine,  of  FamiTlIle,  Va. .  a  former  law 

partner   of    Governor   McKinney,  of  Virginia Right 

Rev.  JohnN. Colleher,  D.D.,  Episcopal  Blafaop  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Louisiana. 

December  8.— Maroellus  Lovejoy  Steanu,  ei-Governor 

of  Florida Colonel  William  W.  Claj^,  tor  many  yeara 

edltorof  the  Boston  JoumoJ Judge  Cyrus  E. Davis,  a 

prominent  lawyer  of  Niagara  Palls Zuinglino  Orover, 

for  thirty-three  years  principal  of  the  Dearborn  Semi- 
nary, Chicago. 

December  9.— Harris  C.  Eartwell,  ex-Preeident  of  the 

Uaaeachusetts  Senate Dr.  Frank  Donaldson,  a  noted 

specialist  in  throat  nod  lung  diseases  and  a  profeesor  In 

the  Harjland  University  of  Medicine Major  Mllbome 

F.WatAon,  of  the  United  States  Army. 

December  10.— Rev.  Oscar  C.HcCulloch,  pastor  of  the 
Plymouth  Congregationolist  Church  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. , 
and  otte  of  the  greatest  pblUntbropiats  and  workers  In 
charitable  movementa  in  the  country. . .  Charles  B,  Evarta, 
a  prraninent  lawyer  of  New  York  City,  eldest  son  of  ei 

Senator  Evarte Jamea  Yerger,  a  prominent  lowyer  of 

Jackson,  Miss.,  son  of  tbe  late  Chief   Justice  William 

Terger General  Sir  Lewis  Pelly,  K.  C.  B. .  of  London 

....Joseph  Otis  Olover,  one  of  the  loremoct  lawyers  o( 
Chicago. 


December  II.— Tbe  Rev.Alansoo  A.Habies,  of  Ham- 
burgh, N.J. .pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  chur^  and  army 

chaplain  in  the  civil  war Louis  de  Bebian,  one  of  the 

beet  known  Frmcb  residents  ot  New  York  City. 

December  13. -Miss  Julia  A.  Amee,  editor  of  The  Union 
Sigiial,  of  Chicago,  the  official  organ  of  tbe  Woman's 

Christian  Temperance  Union Judge  Garrett  O.Acker- 

son,  of  Hackensack,  N.J. 

December  13.— Sanford  Hazen,  of  Ripon,  Wis.,  one  of 
the  eight  brothers  comprising  the  Haxen  band,  who  ac- 
companied the  log  cabin  on  iU  journey  in  the  campaign 
for  William  Henry  Harrison. . . ,  The  Rev,  George  Crosby 
Smith,  president  of  Drew  Indies'  Seminary  at  Camiel. 
N.  Y Jamea  Henry  Groveeteen,  the  veteran  piano  man- 
ufacturer  Ei -State  Senator  William  Lewis.ot  Homden, 

N.  T. ...  George  G,  BlBDchard,  ot  Flocerville,  Ch).  ,  Repub- 
lican candidate  tor  Congress  at  the  last  election. 
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December  U,— Surgeon  Helancthon  L.  Ruth,  of  the 
United  States  Navy. . . .  Nathaniel  A.  Horton,  editor  of  the 

Salem  {Mam.yGatrtte John H.RichardBon,a  prominent 

citiien  of  New  Orleans Judge  Joeiah  Uinot,  of  Concord, 

Conn.,  a   former   law  partner   of   President   Pierce 

Joel  B.  Hayes,  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
—  William  Gorman  Wills,  the  well-known  dramatist — 
C.C.  Bliss,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.  .a  prominent  Republican 
leader  during  tbe  reconstruction  period. 

December  IB. — Edmon  Sbeppard  Conner,  of  Rutherford, 

N.J. ,  one  ot  the  oldest  American  actors Sister  Mary 

Frances  Bunting,  Superioress  of  Mount  De  Sales  Semi- 
nary, Baltimore —  Archduke  Sigismund  ot  Austria. 


CURRENT   HISTORY   IN   CARICATURE. 


"JUDGES"    NOTED   CARTOONIST 

IT  waa  In  IBH6 that  Bcrnhard  Gilluo  w«nt  into  partner- 
■hip  with  W.  J.  Arkell  and  bought  Jvdjjr.  Biaiv 
then  he  haa  been  building  up  a  flue  Roland  for  the  Denio- 
cratlc  Oliver,  Pitrk.  Ru  far  An  coucemii  the  tull-poge 
tinted  cartoons  proper.  Mr.  Gillain'a  sppcisl  prot-iui's  on 
Judge,  few  And  tbeni  a  whit  behind  the  eflorti  of  the 
great  Keppier  ia  J^td^fr' n  older  rival.  Mr.  nillani  received 
his  art  education  in  Englanrl.  He  wbh  Imni  a  humoroux 
artist;  in  fact  he  roiildn't  help  It.  Even  when  hla  ambi- 
tion was  to  become  h  (treat  painItT  of  hk<U)ricnl  picture*  his 
expansive  canvasses  provoked  "  iuextinguiiihablo  laughter  " 
from  Budieuces  whose  plain  duty  it  wan  t<)  be  reverently 
serious.  I(  Mr.  Oiliam  has  made  a  virtue  of  necewlty 
la  becoming  oue  of  the  foremost  oartuunLnta  of  the 
country,  he  has  an'onipllKhHl  it  with  a  buccosn  which  is 
enviable.  His  histori  at  iM-riod  was  succeeded  by  portrait- 
painting,  and  Id  IWW  he  came  to  Httrjirr't  Wrfkly  as  the 
colleague  of  the  Immortal  Nast,  after  which  be  pasned 
through  phase*  Ot  Fntnk  I^nlie'ii  and  /^icfr  which  might 
well  fit  him  for  bringing  Judgr  to  ito  present  success. 
Ur.  Oillain  Is  a  young  man.  but  thirty-flve,  and  may  well 
expect  new  worlds  to  conqner  in  bis  career. 


We  reproduce  from  J«dge  this  month  a  typkaU  Gillam 
cartoon  representing  Mr.  Blaine  as  the  melancholy  Prjiice 
nith  the  flmt  line  of  the  soliloquy  in  hia  mouth,  while 
half  a  dozen  courtier  aspirants  of  the  baser  sort  lurk  in  a 
comer.  There  is  something  peculiarly  felicitous  and  ap- 
propriate Id  the  representation  of  the  Republican  leader 
as  the  lonely  Hamlet,  set  apart  from  his  party  by  hi* 
unique  and  mighty  ijemonality. 

The  irresistible  products  of  Bengough's  pen,  which  we 
tahe  from  Grip,  eiplaln  themselves.  That  illustrating 
the  ppiteal  for  manhood  suffrage  we  can  well  Imagine  the 
effect  of  on  the  workman's  mind.  Uncle  Sam's  taiilT 
wall  Is  sneered  at  In  a  second,  and  the  speaking  attitudes 
of  Abbott  and  BUlne  in  a  third  strike,  the  same  note  of 
Caoadiau  independence  of  the  United  8tatee. 

The  caricaturea  of  the  month  include  one  or  two  from  H 
PapaguUii  v,  hich  are  more  felicitouH  than  usual.  The  car- 
toon representing  John  Bull  as  Maobetli  in  the  midst  of  a 
doable  set  ot  weird  sisters  U  novel  and  Ingenious ;  note 
especially  the  Italian  picture  of  Irebuid,  and  Home  Rule 
as  a  witch  with  a  serpent  iu  her  grasp.  Prussia  makes 
acurioiiK  Banquo.  while  France  and  Rumia  feed  the  flomea 
and  the  witches'  caldron.  The  little  sketch  of  tbe  Triple 
AUhince  AH  three  dogs  haying  at  tlie  clouds  which  hide  the 
moon  is  simple  hut  comical.  The  German  sketch  of  the 
situation  in  Bradl  dates  from  before  the  time  when  King 
Rtork  was  himself  gobbled  up  by  his  micoessor.  The  car- 
toon "Til  the  Polls,'  eipresses  with  \Tgor  and  truth  the 
iSBUes  before  the  electors — issues  the  true  sIgniBcance  of 
which  the  result  showed  they  did  not  mistake.  The  rar- 
tonuH  from  Australia  about  General  Booth's  triumphal 
tour  speak  for  tbemselves. 


FRUITS  OF  THE  FRANCHISE  ACT. 

The  Dominion  election  li»«s  ore  now  being  rwlsed 


\»  in  ever}-  rre|>e«t  Iniquitous  and  tyrannical,  as  well  a*  m 
straualy  eipenslve.     Away  with  it.  and  gi*e  u 
fnw  !-Froin  Tor-nto  <Mp.  Nov.  «,  191. 


CURRENT  HISTORY  IN  CARICATURE. 


MUTUAL  PLEASURE. 

Blafki:    "Er-ll  wfnilil-liml— Bull   my  oonvenlmi*    fery 
much.  Mr.   Abbnlt. 
mimloa»n<  didn't  co 
prexmt- 

Amott:  "NdllilDK.  I  UBure  you.  Mr.  Bla 
our  vieKK  morp  preclwly  than  to  serve  your  ot 
msowr  you  Bu(tKt"t :  "—From  Orip,  ToroDt«,  1 
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BalTMiou  nock  la  ~ humming,'' 

Erery  day, 

Utopia  nearer  comlDg— 

So  they  say : 

Now  vbeD  Booth  baa  baoked  bis  caoh 

And  b«B  coolied  the  dsTll'i  bash, 


— Froa  the  QuveDglaud  Bvomtrang,  Oct.  10,  IBBL 


TO  TEE  POLLS: 
I  or  these  IlKurts  mil  you  ir 

tckly  Fretman,  Dublin,  >o' 
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OOe  WHO  BABK  AT  THE  CLOUDS  WHICH  HIBB 
THE  MOON. 
Troin  il  PajiaaaUo,  Roma,  Mot.  T,  18BL 
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THE  CZAR  AND  RUSSIA  OF  TO-DAY. 


CHARACTER  SKETCH   FOR  JANUARY.     By  W.  T.  STEAD. 

THE  two  portly  volumes  in  which  Mr.  George 
KeonaiD  has  compressed  the  sum  total  of  his 
observations  on  Siberia  naturally  direct  public  atten- 
tion of  the  Westem  World  to  Russia  and  its  ruler. 
Mr.Kennan  is  an  American  traveller  who  has  done 
good  service  both  to  Russia  and  to  humanity  by 
turning  upon  Siberia  and  ita  exiles  the  electric 
searchlight  of  a  flrat-class  American  journalist. 
His  pictures  of  life  in  Siberia,  and  especially  of  life 
in  the  convict  and  forwarding  prisons  in  Siberia, 
have  undoubtedly  made  a  deep  and  painful  impres- 
sion upon  the  public  mind ;  that  impression  will  be 
deepened  by  his  collected  letters,  and  possibly  the 
majority  of  those  who  read  these  illustrated  volumes 
will  regard  them  as  a  conclusive  condemnation  of  a 
system  under  which  such  horrors  are  possible.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  all  things 
in  this  world  are  comparative,  and  that  it  hardly 
does  for  us  of  the  English -speaking  race,  with  the 
memory  of  our  Australian  convict  settlements  and 
the  system  of  convict  labor  in  mines  which  still 
exists  in  some  of  tlie  Southern  States,  to  draw  too 
hasty  conclusions  concerning  a  political  system 
merely  because  ita  prisons  are  overcrowded  and  its 
convicts  are  ill-treated.  Of  course  to  Westerns,  even 
to  tliose  Westerns  who  haughtily  refuse  to  establish 
anything  of  a  representative  system  in  Hindustan, 
where  we  have  twice  as  many  subjects  as  the  Russian 
Czar,  governed  on  a  system  which  is  as  utterly 
opposed  to  the  democratic  idea  as  the  Government  of 
-Russia  itself — the  Russian  system  stands  condemned 
on  first  principles.  In  Russia  there  is  no  Parlia- 
ment, nor  is  there  a  free  press,  nor  has  the  nation 
as  a  whole  any  of  the  constitutional  apparatus  which. 
to  tlie  English -speaking  man,  seem  the  first  essential 
t  of  civilized  government. 

IC  QEORQE  KENNAM  WSSE  CZAR! 
Nevertheless,  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  know 
what  Mr.  George  Kennan  would  do  if  he  were 
to  wake  up  one  fine  morning  and  find  that  he  had 
changed  skins  with  Alexander  HI.,  autocrat  of  all 
the  Russias,  I  venture  to  predict  that,  whateverelse 
he  did.  he  would  not  do  one  thing  which  many 
superficial  observers  consider  to  be  the  great  desider- 
atum in  Russia.  Mr.  Kennan  would  not  introduce 
the  American  Constitution,  with  ita  machinery  of 
ballot. boxes.  Senate,  and  House  of  Repreeen  tat  Ives, 
into  a  country  whtre  not  one  man  in  ten  can  read, 
and  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  would  have  the  re- 
motest Idea  aa  to  what  to  do  with  his  vote  if  he 


hado 

If  Mr.  Kennan  would  not  do  this,  still  less  would 
any  intelligent  Englishman  who  is  familiar  with  the 
shortcomings  of  the  parliamentary  system,  a  system 
which  Mr.  Greenwood  and  M.  de  Laveleye  tell  us  in 
almost  so  many  words  is  breaking  down  before  our 


MR.  OKOROK  KEN.NAN. 

eyes.  That  is  an  exaggeration,  no  doubt,  but  con 
Btitutionalism  is  so  far  from  being  a  universal 
specific  and  panacea  for  all  the  evils  of  maladmin- 
istration that  we  really  ought  to  begin  to  look  with 
a  little  sympathetic  interest  at  thp  immensitj-  of  the 
problems  which  confront  the  Emperor  of  Rtissia. 
While  admitting  all  that  can  l)t!  fairly  said  against 
the  abuses  of  the  system  over  which  the  Czar  prmides. 
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we  may  well  rejoice  that  the  Russian  Oovemment 
has  at  its  head  a  ruler  as  cautious,  as  resolute,  and 
as  devoted  to  peace  as  Alexander  III.  To  put  your- 
self in  hie  place  is  tlie  first  rule  for  Judging  anybody. 
■  If  the  Friends  of  Russian  Freedom,  with  whose 
general  principles  every  one  must  sympathize,  were 
to  be  called  together  in  Washington  or  London  to 
reshape  the  constitution  of  Russia  and  to  remodel 
the  institutions  of  the  nation  according  to  their  own 
sweet  will  and  pleasure,  they  would,  perhaps,  be  able 
to  appreciate  better  the  difficulties  which  confront 
the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  than  they  seem  to  do 
at  the  present  moment. 

Seldom  has  there  been  a  greater  contrast  between 
the  semblance  of  power  and  its  reality  than  that 
which  continually  confronts  the  occupant  of  the 


in  theory  and  upon  paper— with  the  actaal  frnpotence 
of  the  Czar  to  make  any  serious  impreeaion  upon  the 
great  evils  which  aflSict  his  people,  w«  are  reminded 
of  the  luckless  king  of  Persia  who.  when  tbe  tri- 
umphant Moslems  overran  his  empire  and  made  him 
prisoner,  was  left  to  starve  in  his  own  treasury.  All 
round  that  Persian  monarch  were  heaped  diamonds, 
and  emeralds,  and  topazee,  and  pearls  of  incalculable 
value;  wherever  his  eye  turned  hesaw  nothing  except 
gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones — but  with  the 
wealth  of  Ormuzand  the  East  about  him,  the  wretched 
man  perished  with  hunger  and  thiret. 

THE  HUMAN  GLACIER  OF  MVSCOTT 

I  brought  back  from  Russia  a  sense  not  of  the 
omnipotence  of  the  Czar,  but  the  very  reverse,    llie- 
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Russian  throne  Nominally  the  Ciar  is  the  Vicege- 
rent of  the  Almighty  ;  his  will  is  omnipotent  through- 
out the  whole  of  Northern  Asia  and  Extern  Europe, 
his  slightest  won]  has  the  force  of  law.  There 
exists  no  institution  with  authority  to  withstand 
his  ukase,  nor  is  there  within  the  whole  of  his  vast 
dominions  a  noble  or  demagogue  among  all  hissub- 
jectH  whom  he  could  not  destroy  with  a  wave  of 
the  hand.  The  greatest  army  in  the  world  would 
march  unhesitatingly  even  to  defeat  and  destruction 
if  he  chose  to  lift  his  linger,  and  upon  tlie  meanest 
income  of  the  poorest  of  his  peasant  aubjecls  he  can 
levy  what  tax  lie  pleases.  From  Archangel  to 
Odessa,  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Vladivostock,  there 
exists  no  journalist  upon  whose  pen  the  Czar  does 
not  keep  control ;  nor  is  there  any  department  of 
human  activity,  religious  or  secular,  in  which  the 
Czar  has  not  the  sovereign  right  of  arbitrary  inter- 
vention.    Yet  as  we  contrast  this  illimitable  pf- 
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Czar,  as  he  would  be  the  first  to  confess,  is  often 
as  powerless  to  effect  reforms  and  check  abuses  as 
he  is  to  modify  the  rigor  of  the  Russian  winter  or 
arrest  the  advance  of  the  Russian  influenza.  Those 
who  liave  never  been  in  Russia  do  not  realize  tbe 
immensity  of  its  area,  and  the  absence  of  those  ele- 
ments which,  in  America  and  England,  are  relied 
upon  to  effect  changes  and  to  initiate  reforms. 
There  is  an  inertia  about  that  great  mass  which  is 
like  the  vis  inertia  of  a  glacier  If  Stepniak,  or 
Prince  Krapotkin,  or  George  Kennan  were  Czar  to- 
morrow, they  would  no  more  be  able  to  transform 
the  country  or  eradicate  the  evils  which  are  contin- 
ually being  held  up  to  the  execration  of  the  world 
than  M.  de  Leseepe  or  Edison  would  be  able  to 
quicken  the  march  of  tbe  Rhone  glacier.  They 
might,  no  doubt,  clean  it  a  little  here  and  there, 
and  cut  a  gully,  a  trench,  or  a  tunnel,  but  the  vast 
-t  mass  would  baffle  all  that  dynamite  or  eke- 
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tricity  oould  effect.  To  bring  Ruasia  into  line  with 
Western  ideas  the;  would  have  to  use  the  imperial 
prerogative  as  unsparingly  aa  Peter  the  Great.  Peter, 
that  might;  Titan,  flung  himself  headlong  at  the 
task.  Not  once  in  five  cratturiea  do  we  find  a  human 
being  of  such  stupendous  euerg; :  his  thoughts  were 
thunder- bolts,  his  resolves  were  like  earthquakes, 
before  which  institutions  and  kingdoms  crumble  into 
dust,  but  how  little,  comparatively,  he  was  able 
lo  effect !  He  almost  pulled  Russia's  head  off  her 
body  in  his  attempt  to  twist  it  round  from  the  Orient 
to  the  Occident :  but  many  students  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  Ibissia's  progress  would  have  been  all  the 
more  steady  if  the  pace  had  not  been  forced  by  that 
revolutionist  on  the  throne  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
opinion  of  the  present  Emperor  and  tlie  men  who 
are  around  him.  Not  in  revolution,  but  in  evolu- 
tion, not  in  the  violent  forcing  of  Western  and 
English  ideas  upon  an  Eastern  and  Slavonic  people, 
but  rather  in  permitting  the  silent  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  genius  of  the  Russian  race,  is  their 
path  of  dut}-.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain,  and 
that  is  that  the  Friends  of  Russian  Freedom  would 
have  to  apply  many  more  pounds  pressure  per  square 
inch  in  the  sliape  of  autocratic  authority  in  order 
to. get  the  Russians  to  march  their  way  and  keep 
step  to  the  music  of  Western  civilization  than  the 
Czar  needs  to  apply  to  keep  his  people  jogging  along 
in  their  ancient  ruts. 

WHAT  THE   CZAR   WAST8   TO   DO. 

It  is  no  use  swearing  at  the  Czar,  and  saying  that 
lie  is  autocratic  and  omnipotent,  and  tlierefore  he 
ought  to  reform  his  prison  administration  and  root 
out  all  the  social  and  administrative  evils  which 
are  the  plague  of  Russia.  The  Czar  may  or  may  not 
be  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  doing  these  things, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  Czar's  desire   to 


extirpate  what  he  considers  to  be  the  evils  which 
afflict  his  country.  If  the  Czar  believes  anything 
in  the  world,  he  believes,  flrat,  that  his  pet^e  should 
not  be  swept  away  by  millions  by  the  famine  and 
famine  typhus  :  secondly,  tliat  what  tlie  Russians  call 
the  Jewish  cancer  should  not  be  allowed  to  eat  it« 
way  into  the  social  and  industrial  life  of  the  nation ; 
and,  thirdly,  that  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church  should 
be  protected  against  the  ravages  of  Protestant  Non- 
conformity. The  Czar  may  be  mistaken  upon  all 
three  points.  It  may  be  that  the  famine  is  a  bless- 
ing in  disguise :  it  may  be  .tliat  the  Jew  is  the 
brain  of  Muscovy,  and  the  Stundists  may  be  the  sole 
hope  for  the  regeneration  of  the  empire.  But 
whether  the  Emperor  be  right  or  wrong  does  not 
concern  us  at  present ;  all  that  I  wish  to  insist  upon 
is  tliat  there  is  no  mistaking  the  passionate  earnest- 
ness with  which  the  Czar  desires  to  combat  the 
famine,  to  extirpate  the  Jew,  and  to  suppress  Stimd 
ism.  but  before  all  three  he  stands  as  powerless  as 
if,  instead  of  being  the  Imperial  Autocrat  of  All  the 
Russias.  he  were  the  humblest  moujik  in  his  domin- 
ions. What  wonder,  then,  if  he  would  sometimes 
feel  iu  the  bitterness  of  his  soul  as  if  he  were  but  a, 
mockery  monarch  with  a  pasteboard  diadem  and  a 
reed  for  a  sceptre  ! 

THE  FAMINE  ON  THE  TOUIA. 

Tlie  famine  which  is  afflicting  the  provinces  of 
the  Volga  is  one  of  those  disasters  which  the 
imagination  fails  to  realize.  In  India,  from  time 
to  time,  we  liave  had  experience  of  the  consequences 
which  follow  a  failure  of  the  crops.  In  tlie  lifetime 
of  this  generation  Orissa  was  visited  by  a  famine 
which  swept  away  the  luckless  cultivators  of  the 
soil  literally  by  the  million.  But  the  disasters  which 
depopulate  provinces  are  but  little  tliought  of  when 
these  provinces  are  peopled  by  Asiatics  and  Afri- 
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CHUB.  It  is  only  when  the  destruction  falls  upon 
white-skinaed  men,  living  within  the  European  or 
American  system,  that  we  appreciate  somewhat  of 
its  Bigniflcance.  The  famine  prevails  over  a  vast 
district,  far  larger  than  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  inhabited  by  a  population  as  great  as 
that  of  England  and  Scotland.  It  is  the  scene  of 
BufEeringB  which,  if  tiiey  took  place  in  a  thickly- 
peopled  Western  country,  would  inevitably  produce 
revolutionary  outbuntts— outbursts  directed  not  »o 
much  against  any  particular  form  of  administration 
as  against  the  order  of  the  universe  which  allowed 
human  beings  to  star^'e  and  pine  und  die  for  sheer 
lack  of  sustenance.  In  Ruaaia,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  great  cities  here  and  there,  the  population 
is  almost  entirely  rural ;  villages  scattered  here  and 
there  in  the  niidet  of  great  steppes  do  not  afford 
material  even  for  successful  jacquerie.  The  Russian 
peasants  are,  Itesidea,  the  most  Jong-suffering  in 
Europe.  Inured  U>  hardship,  accustomed  to  priva- 
tions, baked  by  the  sun  in  summer  and  half  frozen 
in  winter,  they  acquire  a  stolidity  and  passivity 
unknown  to  the  more  volatile  and  nervous  popula- 
tions of  Western  Europe.  The  accounts  which  reaeli 
us  from  time  to  time  from  the  estates  on  whicli 
resident  land-ownets  or  government  officials  are 
a  hand-to  hand  struggle  against    the 


famine  are  heartrending  in  the  extreme.  The  cattle 
have  died  by  the  thousand.  Russian  stock  becomes 
lean  and  haggard  even  in  the  best  of  times  during 
the  wJDter,  and  It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that 
purchasetH  have  been  sought  in  vain  at  two  or  three 


shillings  per  head,  and  that  whole  herds  of  cattl« 
have  been  slaughtered  for  lack  of  fodder,  after  hav- 
ing been  reduced  to  mere  shin  and  bone.  Tie 
nomadic  instinct  of  the  Russian  peasant  asserta  itself 
at  such  times  as  this,  and  the  population  of  whole 
villages  wander  forth  to  seek  bread  or  death.  They 
die  by  the  way-side,  or  come  to  villages  as  hunger- 
stricken  as  their  own.  There  is  no  food  to  be  had, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  long  before  next  summer 
Russia  will  have  lost  far  more  subjects  than  could 
have  perished  in  the  bloodiest  campaign.  But  against 
such  a  scourge  what  can  the  Czar  do!  To  feed  a 
province  is  difficult  enough  even  when  there  are 
railways  and  canals  and  rivers  stretching  likeanet- 
work  into  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  smitten 
district,  but  to  ration  a  whole  nation  spread  over  a 
country  in  which  the  rivers  are  frozen,  whetp  rail- 
ways practically  do  not  exist,  and  wiiere  the  draft 
cattle  have  [M^riahed  in  the  early  ilays  of  the  famine, 
w-hat  can  be  done?  Before  such  catastrophes  ezars 
and  ministers  recognize  tbe  impotence  of  man  in 
the  presence  of  great  inert  forces  of  nature. 

THE  NKW  EXCmuS. 
Upon  the  question  of  combating  the  famine,  tbe 
Czar  is  at  one  with  all  the  civilized  world.  That  is 
not  the  case  in  relation  to  the  Jews.  The  enforced 
exodus  of  the  Russian  Jews,  or  rather  of  the  inflni 
tesimal  fraction  of  Russian  Jews  who  live  outside 
the  pale  within  which  alone  the  Jews  are  allowed  to 
live,  has  brought  down  upon  the  Russian  Oovemment 
the  execration  of  the  press  of  England  and  America. 
The  opinion  of  the  Russians,  if  we  may  speak 
broadly  of  an  inorganic  mass  in  which  public  opinion 
doesnotexist,  is  that  the  Jews  are  an  evil  element  in 
the  body  politic.  There  is  little  doubt  that  if  the 
anti-Jewish  laws  were  to  be  submitted  toaplebiscite 
they  would  be  approved  by  an  enormous  majority'  of 
the  Russian  people.  The  Jews  in  Russia  are  at  the 
preflent  moment  confined  to  certain  provinces  in  the 
BOUth-wet't  which  cover  an  area  nearly  eight  times 
the  size  of  England  and  Wales.  Tliis  territory  is  re- 
garded by  the  Emperor  and  by  meet  of  his  subjects 
to  be  a  sufht^iently  large  slice  of  the  fatherland  to 
be  infested  by  the  Jews,  whom  they  regard  as  social 
parasites,  demoralizing  every  conimimity  iuto  whirh 
they  penetrate — a  ai>e<'ies  of  human  vermin  which 
every  government  should  seek  to  extirpate  for  the 
general  good,  Tliis  idea  is  no  doubt  media-val,  like 
many  otiicr  things  in  Russia.  Our  forefathers  held 
the  same  opinion  down  to  the  days  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, and  at  this  moment  the  chiefs  of  the  two 
greatest  organizations  which  e:[ist  at  the  present 
moment  on  the  Coiltinent  of  Europe,  the  Roman 
Church  ^d  the  German  Empire,  are  very  much 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  justice  of  the  Russian 
verdict.  But  wliether  tlie  Czar  is  right  or  wn>ng, 
whether  the  Jew  is  tlia  economic  salvation  or  the 
incarnate  perdition  of  a  state,  there  is  no  doubt  as 
to  the  passionate  and  resolute  determination  of  the 
Czar  to  destroy  what  he  would  descritie  as  the  Jew- 
ish  plague.     But  against  him  are  arrayed  the  same 
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silent  forces  which  baffled  Pharaoh  in  ancient 
Egypt.  The  inexhaustible  fecundity  of  the  Jewish 
race  is  more  potent  than  the  ukases  of  all  the  czars. 
With  bayonet  or  with  bludgeon  a  hundred  Jews 
may  be  driven  out  of  Moscow  or  St.  Petersburg. 
Baron  Hirsch,  taking  up  the  pious  role  of  Moses  or 
Aaron,  may  transplant  hundreds  of  thousands  every 
year  to  new  lands  beyond  the  seas,  but  the  Jewish 
cradle,  which  is  never  empty,  will  fill  up  all  vacant 
places,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  or  twenty  years  of 
exodus,  forced  or  voluntary,  there  will  be  more 
Jews  in  Russia  than  there  are  to-day. 

PERSECUTION  OP  THE  STXJNDISTS. 

The  third  enemy  whom  the  Emperor  fears,  and 
against  which  he  is  wielding  all  the  forces  at  his  dis- 
posal in  Church  and  state,  are  the  Stundists.  The 
Stundists  are  Protestant  Nonconformists,  whose 
services  used  to  last  an  hour,  and  who  are  called 
Stundists  from  the  German  word  stunde,  which 
signifies  an  hour.  They  are  what  we  would  call  in 
England  evangelical  dissenters,  and  correspond  to 
our  Methodists  and  Baptists.  They  are  but  feeble 
folk,  who  are  proscribed  by  law.  Propagandism, 
which  is  the  vital  breath  of  all  such  creeds,  is  for- 
bidden under  stringent  pains  and  penalties.  They 
have  no  places  of  worship,  no  powerful  hierarchy ; 
their  members  are  humble  peasants,  whose  only 
literature  is  the  Bible  and  whose  only  liturgy  is 
their  hymn-book,  yet  they  are  spreading  in  the 
south  of  Russia  at  a  rate  which  fills  the  official 
custodians  of  the  orthodox  Ark  of  the  Covenant 
with  dismay.  M.  Pobedonostzeff,  the  procurator  of 
the  Holy  Synod,  a  man  zealous,  intelligent,  and  con- 
scious according  to  his  lights,  stands,  like  Archbishop 
Laud,  near  the  right  hand  of  the  Czar.  Sovereign 
and  minister  are  united  in  a  holy  or  imholy  zeal 
against  the  Stundist  heretics.  The  other  day  in 
appointing  a  new  bishop  the  Emperor  instructed 
the  newly-appointed  prelate  to  spare  no  effort  to 
combat  tho  sect  of  the  Stundists,  which  was  spreading 
in  every  direction.  Those  of  us  who  have  learned 
the  lessons  of  our  own  history  and  remember  that 
Archbishop  Laud  brought  his  sovereign  to  the 
block — but  not  before  his  persecuting  policy  had 
founded  a  new  England  beyond  the  sea,  where  all 
the  Nonconformist  and  democratic  ideals  were  to 
be  realized  in  Church  and  state — watch  the  unequal 
struggle  between  the  Czar  and  the  Stundists  with 
sympathetic  interest.  These  Stundists,  if  the  Czar 
did  but  know  it,  are  the  hope  of  Russia ;  they  are 
creating  the  moral  sentiment  and  stirring  individual 
religious  conviction  upon  which  alone  will  it  be 
possible  to  rear  a  stable  edifice  of  progressive  and 
civilized  empire.  Th^ir  persecution  and  banishment 
to  the  Caucasus  and  Central  Asia,  their  imprison- 
ments and  fines,  and  all  the  petty  malevolences  of 
the  hierarchy,  are  but  as  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians  at  Jerusalem  that  followed  Pentecost. 
But  for  that  persecution  Christianity  might  have 
perished  in  its  cradle,  whereas  the  malice  of  the 
intolerant     Sanhedrin   scattered   the    seed    of   life 


through  the  whole  of  Western  Asia.  Annas  and 
Caiaphas  have  their  representatives  in  M.  Pobe- 
donostzeflf  and  his  episcopal  vassals.  Few  things 
seem  more  certain  in  Russia  than  the  fact  that  tho 
number  of  Stundists  will  have  multiplied  many 
times  before  the  Elmperor  Alexander  is  gathered  to 
his  fathers. 

PRISON  REFORM. 

If,  then,  the  Emperor  is  so  powerless  to  effect  the 
objects  upon  which  his  heart  is  set,  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  he  is  imp>otent  to  execute  reforms  the 
need  of  which  are  much  more  clearly  felt  by  Western 
Europeans  than  by  the  Russians?  No  doubt  the  Czar 
would  admit,  as  M.  Galkin-Wratski  admitted  to  me 
when  I  discussed  the  matter  with  him  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  state  of  the  prisons  in  Russia  and  Siberia 
is  a  disgiace  to  the  empire.  There  are  many  other 
things  besides  prisons  that  are  very  disagreeable, 
and  those  who  recall  Mr.  Carlyle's  savage  diatribes 
against  model  prisons  in  this  country  need  not  be 
surprised  if  Russian  administrators  feel  that  the  first 
charge  upon  the  exchequer  is  fcr  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  non -criminal  population 
rather  than  the  improvement  of  the  jails.  The  nor- 
mal condition  of  the  factory  workers  in  many  of  the 
Russo- Polish  towns,  and  of  many  of  the  peasants  in 
Russia  itself,  could  easily  furnish  materials  for  a 
series  of  pictures  quite  as  startling  as  any  of  Mr. 
George  Kennan*s  pictures  of  Siberia.  It  is  very 
horrible  to  us  Westerns  to  see  prisoners  sleeping 
side  by  side  on  bare  boards,  without  opportunities 
for  change  of  raiment,  without  any  privacy,  a  hun- 
dred men  and  boys  huddled  together  like  wild  beasts 
behind  the  iron  bars  of  a  cage ;  but  the  prisoners 
probably  prefer  it  to  solitary  confinement,  and  many 
a  regiment  has  no  other  sleeping-place  than  the 
raised  wooden  bed  on  which  prisoners  lie.  It  is  well 
to  take  as  a  corrective  of  Mr.  Kennan's  narrative 
M.  de  Windt's  report  and  Dr.  Lansdell's  descriptions, 
but  I  make  no  attempt  to  palliate  or  condone  the 
enormities  to  which  Mr.  Kennan  bears  testimony. 
No  person  who  has  been  a  prisoner  himself  ever 
feels  disposed  to  side  with  the  authorities  against 
those  whom  they  keep  under  lock  and  key.  Brutal, 
underpaid,  and  overworked  officials  exist  in  every 
coimtry,  and  they  of  necessity  abound  in  countries 
which,  like  Russia,  are  so  vast  that  the  supervision 
of  the  central  authority  is  necessarily  lax  and  inter- 
mittent. 

MORE  PRISONS  WANTED. 

But  that  is  not  the  only  cause  of  the  evils  which 
Mr.  Kennan  describes.  Russia  needs  more  prisons. 
Russia  has  outgrown  her  prisons,  and  the  prisoners 
suffer  in  consequence.  Overcrowding  means  death. 
In  tlie  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  death  swift  and 
merciful ;  in  ordinary  prisons,  death  by  slow  torture, 
aggravated  by  every  form  of  disease  and  every  ac- 
companiment of  horror.  Russian  philanthropists 
point  triumphantly  to  the  abolition  of  the  knout.  It 
would  be  a  much  truer  philanthropy  to  restore  flog- 
ging as  a  substitute  for  imprisonment,  until,  at  least, 
they  have  built  sufficient  prisons  to  furnish  healthy 
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cells  for  the  prisoners.  RiissiaDS  shudder  at  our 
gallows,  but  think  nothing  of  the  slow  doing  to 
death  of  hundreds  by  overcrowding,  exposure,  and 
underfeeding. 

SIBERIAN  PRISONS  AND  LONDON  SLUMS. 

M.  Galkin-Wratski,  thechief  director  of  the  prisons 
of  the  empire,  is  a  humane  and  intelligent  man, 
who,  like  the  Czar,  is  sincerely  anxious  to  see  the 
abuses  ended  which  Mr.  Kennan  describes.  Alas!  it 
is  not  enough  to  be  humane  and  intelligent.  You 
must  also  lyive  money  wherewith  to  carry  out  your 
reforms,  and  energy  and  authority  enough  to  com 
pel  the  sluggish  and  corrupt  oflBcial  to  execute  your 
will.  The  slimis  of  London  and  the  dives  of  New 
York  fill  our  czar,  Public  Opinon,  with  shuddering 
horror.  In  these  dens  fester  all  the  diseases  of  the 
body  politic,  and  every  day  and  every  hour  innocent 
children  are  damned  into  this  modem  inferno.  But 
our  great  czar,  Public  Opinion,  with  all  the  appara- 
tus of  ballot-boxes  at  his  back,  seems  powerless  to 
make  an  appreciable  indentation  upon  this  seething 
mass  of  human  misery.  London  and  New  York  are 
the  richest  cities  in  the  world,  but  the  task  seems 
beyond  our  strength.  As  we  look  at  our  slums,  the 
Russian  Czar  looks  at  his  Siberian  prisons.  They 
are  deplorable,  no  doubt,  in  some  places,  and  he  is 
tr3'ing  to  mend  them  as  means  and  men  are  afforded 
him.  But  a  root-and-branch  revolution — no,  that  is 
as  impossible  for  him  to  contemplate  as  it  is  for 
Lord  Salisbury  to  contemplate  the  rebuilding  of  the 
slums  of  London. 

POUTICAL  EXILES. 

"Yes,  but,"  some  impatient  reader  will  exclaim, 
"what  nonsense  all  this  is  about  more  prisons! 
What  is  wanted  is  not  more  prisons,  but  fewer 
prisoners.  If  the  Czar  would  only  stop  exiling  men 
by  administratfTe  order  or  imprisoning  political 
offenders,  there  would  be  abundant  room  left  for 
all  the  ordinary  criminals."  Mr.  Kennan  would 
not  say  that,  because  Mr.  Kennan  knows  his  facts. 
Out  of  an  empire  of  120,000,000  souls,  17, 000  pass  as 
exiles  every  year  into  Siberia.  For  the  sending  of 
15,000  of  these  the  Czar  has  as  much  or  as  little  re- 
sponsibility as  Queen  Victoria  has  for  the  sending 
of  the  drunks  and  disorderlies  of  London  to  Hollo- 
way  Jail.  If  Dr.  Spence  Watson  were  made  supreme 
warden  of  the  Siberian  frontier,  with  absolute  au- 
tliority  to  lil)erate  every  exile  who  did  not  in  his 
opinion  deserve  imprisonment  for  non-political 
crime,  he  would  not  find  ten  per  cent,  worthy  of  his 
intervention.  In  1887  there  were  only  165  political 
exiles  sent  to  Siberia.  I  say  nothing  to  excuse  exile 
by  administrative  order  or  political  imprisonment. 
I  merely  remind  those  wlio  are  raging  alxnit  the 
state  of  the  Siberian  prisons  that  if  every  i)<)litical 
prisoner  were  liberated  to-morrow,  and  no  one  was 
ever  sent  to  Siberia  who  had  not  fully  qualified, 
according  to  Elnglish  or  American  notions,  for  a 
convict  jail,  it  would  not  appreciably  lessen  the 
horrors  of  overcrowding. 


THE  RUSSIAN  ABHY. 

The  Czar  is  not  Peter  the  Great,  and  however 
much  we  might  wish  him  to  be  Peter  Redivivus,  if 
it  were  put  to  the  vote  of  the  masses  of  his  subjects 
there  would  be  an  overwhelming  majority  in  favor 
of  his  being  as  he  is  rather  than  Peter.  In  that 
sense  the  Czar  is  a  democratic  sovereigd.  The  one 
idea  of  his  subjects  is  that  if  anything  goes  wrong 
it  is  because  the  Czar  has  too  little  power,  not 
because  he  has  too  much.  In  one  respect  the  world 
has  good  reason  to  rejoice  that  the  power  of  Alex- 
ander III.  is  absolute.  The  one  organized  force  in 
Russia  is  the  army.  The  Russian  officers  consti- 
tute an  educated,  disciplined  body  of  men,  whose 
professional  training  and  whose  natural  instincts  lead 
them  to  desire  war.  The  Russian  army  will  not 
have  its  magazine  rifles  before  1894,  and  till  then 
even  the  Russian  fire-eater  probably  would  prefer  to 
postpone  war.  But  after  the  ne^  rifle  is  in  the  hands 
of  every  private,  then  "To  Berlin,  to  Vienna,  or 
to  Constantinople!"  So  say  the  Russian  Jingoes, 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  if  the  Czar  were  weak  or 
warlike,  Russia  would  be  a  menace  to  the  peace  of 
Europe.  Fortunately,  however,  neither  General 
Obrutscheff  nor  General  Vannofsky  nor  General 
Gourko  nor  General  Dragomiroff  count  for  anything 
excepting  so  far  as  they  are  supported  by  the  Czar. 
Alexander  III. ,  although  a  million  of  men  would 
march  at  his  bidding,  is  obstinately,  resolutely, 
fanatically  peaceful.  Not  until  his  successor  sits 
on  the  Russian  throne  will  Europe  know  how  much 
it  owes  to  that  strong  silent  man  who,  for  the  last 
ten  years,  has  earned  for  himself  the  blessing  of  the 
peacemaker. 

Alexander  III.  is  his  own  foreign  minister.  When 
I  remarked  to  M.  de  Giers  that  his  policy  had 
inspired  even  the  English  with  confidence  in  the 
honesty  and  sincerity  of  his  desire  for  peace  and 
good  relations,  he  hastened  to  interrupt  me  in  order 
to  declare  that  in  everything  he  had  done  he  only 
represented  the  Emperor.  Hence  the  immense  im- 
portance which  attaches  to  the  personality  of  tlie 
Czar.  As  long  as  he  reigns  it  will  be  his  convic- 
tions, his  ideas,  which  will  influence  the  course  of 
Russian  foreign  policy ;  and  it  is  with  him  that  we 
have  to  do. 

"  Of  all  the  Russians, "  said  to  me  M.  Suvorine,  the 
editor  of  the  Novoe  Vreniya,  "  the  Emperor  is  by  far 
the  most  distinctively  Russian."  "Tliat  is  interest- 
ing," I  replied;  "because  of  all  the  Russians  he 
seems  to  me  most  to  resemble  an  English  gentle- 
man." Alexander  III.,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  entente  between  England  and  Russia,  is  almost 
an  ideal  emperor.  If  you  could  imagine  a  human 
being  who  was  au  fond  Lord  Hartington,  and  at 
the  same  time  imbued  with  the  religious  tempera- 
ment of  Mr.  Bright  and  the  intense  domesticity  of 
Lord  Granville,  you  would  conjure  up  a  conception 
which  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  English  equivalent 
of  the  Russian  Emperor.  There  is  in  him  a  de^ 
natural  piety,  such  as  that  which  forms  the  back- 
groimd  of  the  Quaker  soul ;  he  is  devoted  to  his 
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wife  and  children,  but  liia  intellectual  ^pe  moat 
closely  reeeinbles  that  of  Lord  Hartingt«D.  That 
is  to  say,  his  is  a  mind  not  viewy — not  given  to 
speculation— a  mind  uolid  and  surt;.  practical  and 
sound — whicli  brings  to  the  consideration  of  every 
question  when  it  arises,  but  not  before,  the  businesa- 
like  common -sense  and  strict  integrity  of  purpose 
which  characterize  the  leader  of  our  Liberal  Union- 
ists. It  is  the  mind  of  a  man  who  is  capable  both 
of  inspiring  and  of  reposing  confidence— an  honest 
man,  who  endeavors  to  see  things  from  the  stand- 
point of  justice,  and  then  who  automatically,  sans 
phrase,  triee  to  do  right. 

In  the  Russian  Windsor  at  Oatschina,  by  the 
sea  side  at  Peterhof,  or  in  the  Danish  home  at 
Copenhagen,  the  Emperor  delights  for  a  time  to 
forget  the  cares  of  state  in  Ilie  society  of  his  wife 
and  children.  He  is  perfectly  idolized  by  bis  family, 
and  all  those  who  serve  him  in  any  way  are  over 
flowing  in  praise  of  his  kindly,  unassuming disposi 
tiou.  A  devoted  husband,  whom  not  even  his  worst 
enemies  have  ever  accused  of  a  single  fault  ag 
his  wife,  he  is  a  most  afTectioDate  father,  the 
panion  and  friend  of  his  boys.  Few  more  pie 
scenes  were  described  to  me  during  my  stay  in 
sia  than  that  of  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russies  officiat- 
ing as  master  of  tlie  children's  revels  in  tlie  happ; 
family  larty  that  assembled  last  autumn  at  Copen- 
hagen, superintending  all  their  games  and  partict 
pating  in  all  the  boyish  sport.  Tliere  was  no  romp 
BO  great  as  he.     Tliere  were  the  English  children, 


and  tlie  Greeks,  and  his  own  ;  and  a  royal  time  they 
seemed  to  have  had  of  it.  To  these  princes  and 
princesses  his  imperial  majesty  was  merely  "  Uncle 
Sasha,"  and  it  was  "Uncle  Sashal  Uncle  Soslial" 
all  over  the  place.  Sometimes  he  would  stand  up 
in  the  midst  of  the  merry  throng  and  challenge  the 
youngsters  to  pull  him  down.  One  after  another, 
and  then  all  together,  the  bevy  of  princes  and 
princesses,  grandchildren  of  the  King  of  Denmark, 


would  wrestle  with  the  Czar  and  try  to  throw  him 
over.  But  altliough  the  struggle  lasted  until  the 
whole  party  streamed  with  perspiration  and  the 
gardens  rang  with  merry  laughter,  the  Emperor 
never  was  thrown.  Tlie  Greek  princes  are  as  sons 
of  Anak.  but  the  Czar  is  as  Hercules  for  strength 


and  muscle,  and  "Uncle  Sasha"  always  stood  his 
ground. 

"OSCLE  sasha"  stands  HIS  GROUND. 

And  as  it  was  in  the  pleasant  playground  in  Den- 
mark, so  it  is  in  the  great  affairs  of  state  in  Russia: 
Alexander  III.  stands  his  ground.  All  agree  in 
declaring  that  although  he  is  slow  to  move,  delib- 
erate in  the  extreme  in  making  up  his  mind,  when 
his  resolution  is  once  taken  and  his  foot  is  once 
put  down,  no  consideration  on  eartli  will  induce 
him  to  take  it  up.  Only  on  one  condition  will  he 
reconsider  a  decision  once  formed.  If  it  can  be 
proved  to  him  that  he  has  been  misinformed,  if  he 
is  convinced  that  wliat  he  believed  to  be  a  fact,  and 
which  was  allowed  to  influence  his  policy  as  such, 
was  no  fact,  but  a  Action,  then,  with  the  honesty 
and  sense  of  justice  which  are  his  pre-eminent 
characteristics,  he  will  frankly  and  publicly  own 
himself  in  the  wrong.  Of  this  the  most  signal  illus- 
tration was  afl^orded  the  world  when  Prince  Bis- 
marck convinced  him  that  he  had  been  deceived  by 
the  forged  despatches  from  Bulgaria,  It  was  rather 
a  (lainfut  confession,  which  a  weak  man  would 
have  made  grudgingly,  and  after  which  he  would 
have  modifled  as  little  as  possible  the  policy  based 
upon  bis  mistake.  Not  so  Alexander  III.  He  felt 
that  he  had  unwittingly  been  unjust  to  Prince  Bis- 
marck, and  he  acknowledged  it,  and  frankly  re- 
adjusted his  policy  in  favor  of  Germany. 
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THE  REy/EiV  OF  RE^IEIVS. 


■     A  STRONa  MAN  WITH  SHORT  VIEWS. 

The  Emperor  is  a  strong  man  who  takes  short 
vievts.  He  sees  what  he  believes  to  be  his  duty 
from  day  to  day.  and  he  does  it  honestly  to  the  best 
uf   his  ability,    in  the  spirit  of  the  maxim  that 


Comniander.in.t'hlnf  of  ihe  iroops  in  Varaovle. 

"anffieient  to  the  day  is  tiie  evil  thereof,"  and  in 
th(t  faith  that  strength  sufRoient  for  tlie  day  will )« 
given  him  from  on  high.  It  ia  a  dilTercnt  feeling 
fnim  that  which  prompted  Mettemich'a  saying. 
"  Apri»  noi  le  dehige, "  for  the  Emperor  feels  that  lie 
and  his  are  in  tlie  liands  of  God — who  alone  sees  the 
end  from  the  beginning,  and  will. find  tools  to  carry 
on  his  work  when  tlie  day  comes  for  that  work  to 
be  done.  That  deep,  silent,  but  abiding  conviction 
has  grown  much  upon  the  Emperor  of  late  years. 
In  liis  youth,  when  he  never  expected  to  ascend  the 
throne,  for  which  his  elder  brother,  to  whom  he 
was  passionately  attached,  was  carefully  trained 
and  educated,  while  his  own  education  was  compare 
atively  neglected,  he  was  full  of  high  and  buoyant 
spirits,  headstrong  and  vehement.  But  since  his 
brother's  death,  and  the  shadows  of  the  great  re- 
sponsibilities which  overhang  the  throne  darkened 
over  him,  lie  has  become  more  and  more  deeply  im- 
pre:«sed  with  a  sense  of  the  invisible  and  eternal 
world  into  which  at  any  moment  he  maybe  hurled. 
The  Emperor  was  eummoned  to  tlie  throne  by 
dynamite,  and  also  lives  and  reigns  in  the  constant 
shadow  of  the  fate  which  overtook  his  beloved 
father.  People  do  not  speak  about  it.  but  the  shadow 
is  there,  and  the  Em[>eror  knows  it,  but  he  goes 
about  his  daily  nork  cheerful  and  unperturbed. 
When  in  1887  the  Nihilist  attempt  of  March  13 
came  withinahair's-breadth  of  success,  the  Emperor 
displayed  the  most  absolute  self-command.  Tlie 
whole  imperial  family  was  to  have  been  blown  up 
on  their  way  to  the  fortress  of  St,  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
When  they  went  to  the  senice  in  commemoration 
of  the  death  of  Alexander  II. .  it  was  at  the  station 
that  the  Emperor  was  informed  that  lie  had  just 
escaped  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth  from  a  catatttroplie 
similar  to  that  which  had  destroyed  his  father.     He 


went  down  toGatschina  with  his  wife  and  children, 
laughing  and  talking  in  the  carriage  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  Not  until  the  children  had  left  for 
the  palace,  and  the  Emperor  and  his  wife  were  driv- 
ing alone  through  the  |>ark,  did  he  break  the  news  to 
the  Empress.  She,  poor  thing,  of  less  iron  nerve 
than  her  husband,  broke  down  Utterly  and  wept. 
Small  wonder  that  a  woman  to  whom  thus  suddenly 
has  been  revealed  the  charged  mine  over  which  she 
has  so  lightly  passed  shuddered  with  horror.  Not 
so  her  husband.  "I  am  i^ady,"  he  said  simply  ;  "  t 
will  do  my  duty  at  any  cost." 

HIS  TRLST  IN  PROVIDENCE. 

The  Em|ieror  does  not  seem  bowed  down  or 
crushed  beneath  the  imperial  load,  the  full  weight  of 
which  neither  he  nor  any  one  can  adequately  realin?. 
He  stands  erect  and  joyous;  cheerful  without  bra- 
vado, with  the  simple  open  face  of  a  man  who  has 
preserved  amid  all  the  affairs  of  state  the  heart  of  a 
little  child,  Tlioee  who  know  him  well  say  that  lie 
is  totally  free  fvoia  tliat  worrying  fretfulnes,  lliat 
wearing  anxiety,  which  is  incompatible  with  sincere 
faith  in  the  providence  of  God.  Not  by  his  own 
will  or  of  his  own  choice  was  he  called  to  thispi'ril- 
0U9  poet,  from  which  he  can  only  be  relieved  by 
death.  Until  he  is  relieved  he  will  hold  it.  often 
painfully  conscious  of  his  own  shortcomings,  but 
nevertheless  doing  his  duty  as  beat  he  can.  according 
to  his  lights,  and  leaving  the  rest  to  God.  As  for 
Nihilist  plots  and  foreign  intrigues,  and  all  the  end 
less  coil  of  imperial  business,  it  is  all  in  the  day's 
work,  which  he  discharges,  so  far  as  he  can  see  it 
is  his  to  do,  with  the  composure  of  a  philosopher 
and  the  serenity  of  a  Christian. 

THE  PEACE. KEEPER  OF  EI.1I0PB. 

The  Emperor  has  a  horror  of  war.  He  com- 
manded, asCzarowitz,  the  army  of  the  Lorn  in  the 


Bulgarian  campaign,  and  he  saw  enough  of  the 
realities  of  campaigning  to  jecoil  with  his  whole 
soul  from  the  thought  of  war.  Thekindly  human  af- 
fections of  a  good  jf^reif^/omirte,  which  are  BO  strong 
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in  him,  intensify  the  repugnance  with  which  he 
contemplates  any  and  every  disturbance  of  the  peace. 
It  is  his  ambition,  one  of  his  ministers  remarked 
to  me,  not  to  be  a  great  sovereign,  but  to  be  the 
sovereign  of  a  great  people,  whose  reign  was  un- 
stained by  a  single  war.  He  is  not  for  peace  at  any 
price,  but  for  peace  at  almost  any  price  compatible 
with  national  honor  and  the  defence  of  the  interests 
of  Russia,  which  have  been  committed  to  his  care. 
Since  he  came  to  the  throne,  his  voice,  his  influence, 
his  authority,  have  constantly  been  devoted  to  pre 
vent  war.  He  is  the  natural  ally,  alike  by  constitu 
tion  and  by  conviction,  of  any  power  tliat  honestly 
seeks  to  maintain  the  peace. 

Hence  the  Emperor's  desire  for  a  good  understand 
ing  with  the  two  powers  in  Europe  which  have 
everything  to  lose  by  war  and  nothing  to  gain.  At 
the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  he  met  the  German 
Emperor  at  Skiemewicze,  to  renew  those  ties  which 
had  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  bound  Germany  and 
Russia  in  a  natural  but  informal  alliance.  By  that 
understanding  he  remained  until  the  forged  **  proofs" 
of  Bismarek's  duplicity  alienated  him  from  his  Ger- 
man friends.  But  after  the  demonstration  of  the 
forgerj^,  the  Emperor  lias  gladly  sought  to  renew 
the  former  intimacy  with  his  next  door  neighbor, 
and  to  link  Russian  with  German  influence  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo.  His  hope  is  that 
Russia  and  Germany  may  get  back  to  the  position 
in  which  they  stood  at  the  Skiemewicze  interview ; 
and  unless  Bismarck  is  more  hopelessly  committed 
to  the  Austrian  alliance  than  is  probable,  consider- 
ing his  shrewdness,  the  Russian  German  entente 
ought  not  to  be  far  off.  Personally  he  is  not  much 
.  in  love  with  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm.  The  shouting 
Emperor  grates  upon  his  nerves.  But  the  Emperor  is 
notoriously  desirous  of  coming  to  a  good  understand- 
ing and  a  hearty  working  agreement  with  England. 
Russia,  Germany,  and  England— if  these  three  hold 
together,  they  will,  he  is  convinced,  maintain  the 
peace  of  the  world.  Whether  these  three  powers 
will  hold  together  depends  of  course  upon  England. 

THE  MOTIVE  OF  THE  FRENCH  ENTENTE 

The  Czar  has  no  love  for  France  or  tlie  French 
Republic.  He  distrusts  the  republic  on  account  of 
its  republicanism  and  the  support  which  the  repub- 
lican Left  has  frequently  given  to  Poles.  Nihilists, 
and  other  enemies  of  his  dynasty.  But  he  distrusts 
it  still  more  because  of  the  constant  change  of  minis 
try  "France— what  is  France?  Today  M.  Con- 
stans,  to-morrow  M.  Cl^menceau.  All  that  is  certain 
is  that  the  prime  minister  to  day  will  be  in  opposition 
tomorrow,  and  with  such  a  people  what  can  we 
do?"  That  was  for  several  yeai*s  the  attitude  of  the 
Czar.  When,  however,  the  French  became  more 
settled,  when  General  Boulanger  was  effaced,  and 
.  when  the  fall  of  Bismarck  gave  some  prospect  of 
Mj-anquillity  to  Germany,  the  Czar  deemed  it  possible 
to  consolidate  the  peace  of  Emojjeby  putting  France 
under  bond  to  keep  the  peace. 
If  Russia  and  France  have  made  friends  publicly, 


it  is  in  order  that  the  Czar  mav  have  an  inside  veto  *^ 
upon  all  French  designs  of  war.  The  Cronstadt  j 
rapprocJieinent  was  sanctioned  by  him  in  order  to 
strengthen  his  control  over  French  policy,  in  order, 
in  short,  to  render  it  impossible  for  France  to  go  to 
war  for  the  lost  provinces,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
render  it  impossible  for  Gennany  to  menace  France 
with  extinction.  When  the  French  ambassador  at 
St.  Petei-sburg  last  year  ventured  to  suggest  that  the 
incident  of  the  Empress  Frederick's  visit  might  be 
utilized  as  an  occasion  for  war  against  Germany, 
he  went  away  with  a  flea  in  his  ear.  Tlie  Czar 
takes  seriously  his  n5fe  of  peace -keeper,  and  his 
acceptance  of  French  overtures  was  prompted  chiefly 
by  a  desire  to  increase  the  security  Europe  enjoys 
against  war.  General  Capri vi,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, has  publicly  indorsed  this  view  of  the  case. 

Tliere  is  one  danger  arising  out  of  the  character 
of  the  Emperor  which  it  is  necessary  to  state  frankly 
and  recognize  without  reserve.  At  present,  not- 
withstanding the  policy  which  England  has  pursued 
both  in  Central  Asia  and  in  Bulgaria,  he  has  not 
lost  faith  in  the  possibility  of  coming  to  terms  with 
England.  Open  hostility,  frank  and  resolute  opposi- 
tion, he  can  understand ;  but  trickiness,  bad  faith, 
and  falsehood — with  these  he  has  no  patience.  Once 
let  him  be  convinced  that  England's  word  is  false 
as  a  dicer's  oatli,  and  that  England  is  capable  of 
accepting,  let  us  say,  the  ideal  of  the  Cyprus  Con- 
vention and  living  up  to  it,  and  he  will  sorrowfully 
but  resolutely  turn  his  back  upon  the  hope  of  an 
English  entente.  When  once  this  takes  place,  wild 
horses  will  not  bring  him  back  to  his  present  posi- 
tion. When  the  Emperor  is  satisfled  that  he  has 
been  wilfully  deceived,  he  is  done  with  the  deceiver 
once  for  all.  No  considerations,  even  of  imperial 
interests,  can  induce  him  to  palliate  a  lie  or  to 
condone  a  fraud.  Whatever  we  have  to  do  with 
this  man,  it  will  be  well  to  deal  with  him  straight- 
forwardly, speaking  the  truth  and  acting  honestly 
and  above-board,  as  he  will  certainly  deal  with  us. 
Otherwise  we  shall  make  shipwreck  of  everything. 

This  is,  however,  by  the  way.  The  Emperor  is 
too  familiar  with  the  trouble  caused  central  govern- 
ments by  the  license  of  distant  subordinates  to  cher- 
ish any  ill  will  against  England  for  the  scurvy  part 
which  we  played  in  attempting  to  steal  a  march 
upon  Russia  in  thrusting  the  Afghans  forward  to 
Penj  deh.  At  St.  Petersburg  there  is  only  one  opin- 
ion on  the  subject,  which  the  Emperor  shares — that 
our  commissioners  wished  to  bring  about  war. 

The  Emperor  thought  war  was  being  forced  upon 
him,  and  he  made  ready  for  it,  deciding,  it  was 
said  at  the  time,  that  he  would,  if  need  be,  surren- 
der the  whole  private  fortune  of  his  family  to 
relieve  the  finances,  as  an  example  to  his  subjects ; 
but  no  one  was  better  pleased  than  he  when  the 
difficulty  was  arranged  and  the  frontier  delimited. 
How  Mr.  Gladstone,  of  all  men,  could  ever  have 
forced  him  so  near  to  a  collision  is  one  of  those 
abysmal  mysteries  which  are  beyond  the  plumb  line 
of  the  Russian  mind. 
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HIS  FEEUNO  ABOUT  BULGARIA. 

More  serious  is  the  difficulty  about  Bulgaria.  The 
Emperor's  action  in  relation  to  Prince  Alexander  is 
so  striking  an  illustration  of  tl\e  idiosyncrasy  of  his 
strongly  marked  character  as  to  justify  my  referring 
to  it,  even  after  what  I  have  said  of  Russian  policy 
in  Bulgaria.  The  Emperor's  breach  with  Prince 
Alexander  was  due  to  two  causes,  either  of  which 
was  fatal.  He  is  convinced  that  the  Battenberglied 
to  him,  lied  deliberately,  and  of  set  purpose  to  de 
ceive.  From  his  childhood  the  Emperor,  like  his 
sister  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  has  had  an  almost 
physical  horror  of  a  lie.  When  he  detects  any  of 
his  ministers  in  deceit,  that  man  ceases  to  be  a 
minister,  and  no  ability  or  genius  is  allowed  to 
atone  for  that  one  cardinal  crime.  When  Prince 
Alexander,  who  had  already  excited  prejudice 
against  himself  by  placing  Nihilists  in  office,  was 
caught  out  in  a  lie,  the  Emperor  would  have  no 
more  to  do  with  him.  Over  and  over  again  Russians 
have  told  me  how  much  they  regretted  this  exceed 
ing  severity  on  the  part  of  their  Czar.  Why  could 
he  not  make  terms  with  Alexander  when  he  grovelled 
at  his  feet?  they  ask,  and  then  they  say,  with  a 
sigh:  **We  would  liave  it  at  once,  and  it  would 
have  been  a  good  thing  for  every  one,  but  of  course 
it  was  no  use  thinking  of  such  a  thing  with  our 
Emperor.  When  once  a  man  has  deceived  him  he 
never  trusts  him  again."  The  fact  is  that  the  Em- 
peror regards  such  conduct  as  Prince  Alexander's  as 
men  in  society  regard  cheating  at  cards— a  kind  of 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  which,  once  committed, 
can  never  be  forgiven  or  atoned  for,  either  in  this 
world  or  in  that  which  is  to  come. 

Apart,  however,  from  this  revolt  at  the  duplicity 
of  the  Prince,  the  Emperor  felt  that  his  conduct  in 
condoning  tlio  revolution  of  Philippopolis.  which 
united  Eastern  Roumelia  and  Bulgaria,  touched  his 
honor.  There  is  something  almost  Quixotic  in  the 
Emi)eror 's  sentiment  of  honor.  He  wished,  like  every 
Russian,  to  see  Eastern  Roumelia  united  to  the 
Principality ;  but  he  had  undertaken  that  there 
should  be  no  alteration  in  the  status  quo  in  the  Bal- 
kan. Suddenly  the  status  quo  is  revolutionized  in 
the  direction  of  his  wishes,  and  the  I'evolution  is 
approved  by  the  Prince  whom  Russia  placed  on  the 
throne.  Instantly  in  Vienna  and  Pesth  voices  were 
heard  accusing  the  Emperor  of  bad  faith,  of  con 
nivance  in  the  insurrectionary  movement.  These 
accusations  fell  upon  the  Emperor  like  a  sword  cut 
If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  any  other  to  which  he 
attaches  supreme  importance,  it  is  the  maintenance 
of  an  absolute  truthfulness ;  if  there  is  one  point 
on  which  he  is  sensitive,  it  is  a  reflection  upon  his 
honor.  Prince  Alexander's  conduct  in  accepting 
the  union  of  the  Bulgarians  gave  color  to  the  doubt 
cast  upon  his  word  and  the  suspicions  of  his  good 
faith  to  his  neighbors.  That  was  decisive,  and  to 
wipe  off  this  reproach,  the  Emperor  jminfully  set  him 
self  to  op|>ost»  the  very  political  consummation  which 
he  most  desired,  and  broke  irrevocably  with  the 
Prince  whose  conduct  hadexjx>wHl  him  to  suspicion 


HIS  LOVE  OP  TRUTH. 

This  action  of  Alexander  III.  in  opposing  the 
union  of  the  Bulgarians  because  to  have  approved 
of  it  would  have  implied  acquiescence  in  a  breach  of 
faith  is  very  characteristic  of  the  just  man  who 
sweareth  to  his  own  hurt  and  changeth  not.  As  he 
acted  in  this  question,  so  he  will  act  in  others.  He 
will  sacrifice  his  interests  to  his  honor,  and  oppose 
the  realization  of  a  cherished  object  of  Russian 
policy  rather  than  consent  to  it  at  the  price  of  a 
stain  upon  his  fair  fame  as  a  man  of  honor  and  a 
gentleman.  It  is  Quixotic  if  you  please ;  but  to  the 
Emperor  it  is  simply  duty.  He  distrusts  long  views. 
He  is  dominated  ever  by  the  practical  duty  which 
lies  ready  to  his  hand.  When  any  particular  act 
seems  to  him  clearly  wrong  he  will  not  do  it,  be  it 
never  so  convenient.  The  conscience  of  the  Em 
peror  and  his  conviction  tliat  the  future  is  in  the 
hand  of  God,  who  will  set  him  his  task  and  show 
him  His  will  from  day  to  day,  are  factors  of  th** 
first  importance  in  estimating  the  future  course  of 
European  politics. 

Tlie  Emperor  is  eminently  a  healthy  man      He  is 
the  meus  sana  in  corporo  sano.     "  He  has  a  good 
head, "  I  remarked  to  an  ambassador  in  St.  Peters- 
burg.    "And  what  is  of  even  more  importance," 
was  the  reply.  "  he  has  got  a  good  stomach. "    He  is 
not  nervous  and  does  not  get  into  fidgets.     All  his 
habits  are  regular     In  the  morning  he  reads  his 
letters  and  meets  his  ministers.  M.  de  GiersonTues 
day,    the   minister   of  the    interior  on    Tliursday, 
M.  Wischnegradsky  on  Friday      At   1    he  lunches 
with   his   wife  and   children.     Then  at  4  or  half 
past,  after  transacting  other  business,  he  goes  out 
for  a  stroll  in  the  woods  with  bis  hoys.     Sometimes 
he  fells  trees,  but,  unlike  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  equally 
enjoys  sawing  them  into  lengths.     In  winter -time 
he  helps  in  clearing  away  snow  from  the  ice  hills. 
In  the  evening  he  dines.     No  one  in  all  Russia  leads  a 
simpler,  healthier,  more  natural  life.     He  is  a  level 
headed,  conscientious,   sure  footed  sovereign,   con 
scions  of  such  responsibilities  as  he  has  realized,  and 
only  afraid  of  doing  that  which  seems  to  him  to  be 
wrong.     For  the  good  relations  of  England  and  Rus 
sia  and  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  it  is  simply  of 
inestimable    importance    that   so  steady   and  self 
pos-sessed  a  man  should  be  dictating   the  policy  of 
Rassia 

It  will  be  well  if  the  present  year  were  to  bring 
with  it  an  obvious  and  visible  sign  of  the  good  feel 
ing  and  cordial  relations  that  exist  betw  en  tlie  two 
empires,  in  the  shape  of  a  visit  of  the  English  fleet 
to  Cronstadt  and  a  return  visit  of  the  Russian  fleet 
to  Portsmouth.  Nothing  would  be  more  popular  on 
both  luands  than  such  an  interchange  of  courtesies. 
After  our  old  ally  in  the  Crimea  has  sent  her  fleet 
on  a  mission  of  i)eace  and  friendship  to  Russian 
waters,  we  ought  not  to  be  long  in  following  suit 

WHAT,  THEN.  .SHOULD  BE  DONE? 

Again,  I  hear  the  impatient  Friend  of  Russian 
Free<loin    protesting   against   making  friends  with 
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a  despot,  a  persecutor,  a  Jew-baiter,  the  head  of  a 
^system  responsible  for  Mr.  Kennan's  liorrors.  Tliat 
'protest  may  be  all  very  well,  but  what  are  you  to 
do?  Yoii  cannot  annihilate  Russia.  Neither  can 
you  undertake  its  government.  If  you  were  tocon- 
Butt  ita  people,  by  any  apparatus  of  baJlot-box  you 
please,  they  would  vote  for  more  power  to  the  Czar. 
On  this  point  there  can' be  no  doubt,  since  even 
"Stepniak"  aPHrms  it.  "Stepniak"  deplores  this 
superstition  of  the  Czardom  as  the  bane  of  Russia, 
but  he  frankly  admits  that  it  exists  aa  a  llvipg 
reality.     He  says: 

"The  people  repose  implicit  confidence  in  the 
Czar's  wisdom  and  justice.  He  is  absolute  master 
of  the  life  and  property  of  every  man  within  his 
dominions,  and  no  exception  may  be  taken  to  his 
orders.  Tlie  occasional  blunders  made  by  the  Czar, 
however  htavy  they  may  lie,  must  be  borne  with 
patience,  as  they  can  be  only  temporary ;  the  Czar 
will  redress  the  evil  an  soon  as  he  is  better  In- 
formed on  the  matter. " 

It  might  be  l)ett«r  for  Russia  if  Mont  Blanc  stood 
where  Moscow  stands,  just  as  it  might  be  better  if 
the  peasants  all  believed  in  parliamentary  institu- 
tions. But  the  facts  being  otherwise,  it  is  well  to 
rect^nize  the  facta   and  try  to  make  the  best  of 

THE  CZAR  TRIBUNE. 

Tlie  faith  of  the  Russian  peasants  in  the  Czar  has 
ita  counterpart  in  the  faitli  of  the  Emperor  in  the 
Czardom,  Often  faith  lingers  among  the  rustics  when 
it  has  died  out  in  the  objects  of  their  devotion.  In 
Russia  the  Czar  believes  in  the  Czardom,  the  present 
Emperor  at  least  as  much  as  any  of  his  predecessors. 
Not  that  Alexander  III.  is  an  optimist.  It  is  some- 
what diflicult  to  l>e  an  optimist  on  a  throne  to  which 
you  have  been  called  by  the  bomb  of  the  asHnssin. 
A  saying  of  his  is  repeated  in  St.  Petersburg  which 
sheds  a  ray  of  somewhat  sondire  light  upon  his 
character.     One  of  his  brothers  was  talking  to  him 


once  about  the  inextricable  tangle  of  human  affairs, 
and  expressed  very  emphatically  a  similar  opinion 
to  that  which  made  Alphonso  of  Airagon  famous. 
If  he  were  ruler  of  the  universe,  for  instance,  he 
would  alter  many  things,  and,  in  shortv  reconstruct 
the  affairs  of  this  world  on  an  altogether  new  and 
improved  pattern.  The  Emperor  listened  to  him 
for  a  time,  and  then  said  :  "I  do  not  think  so.  As 
Ood  made  it  otiierwise.  He  must  know  best.  But 
for  my  part,  if  He  should  end  it  all  to-morrow  I 
should  be  very  glad." 

Not  a  particularly  cheerful  observation  to  fall  from 
a  vice-regent  of  the  bon  Dieit.  but  characteristic  of 
the  serious -minded  ruler  who  is  daily  confronted 
with  the  insoluble  problems  of  this  confused  and 
confusing  world.  He  has  a  great  seriousness  of 
mind,  a  deep  conviction  as  to  tlie  responsibilities  of 
his  position,  and  a  steady  determination  to  do  his 
duty  as  he  sees  it  from  day  to  day.  leaving  the  rest 
to  the  Higher  Power  in  whose  hands  an  Emperor  is 
as  but  a  Moujik,  and  the  affairs  of  the  greatest  of 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  but  as  the  waves  of 
the  sea  which  He  holds  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand. 

Tlie  Emperor  believes  firmly  in  his  tribuuitial 
character.  It  is  the  theory  of  the  Czardom  tliat 
every  Russian,  without  distinction  of  rank  or  sta- 
tion, has  a  right  of  formal  appeal  to  the  Empeior 

The  burden  of  responsibility  which  rests  upon 
him  would  crush  anyone  who  realized  it,  we  dii 
not  say  entirely,  but  even  to  the  extent  of  ten  per 
cent.  Yet  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  feels  as  if  It 
were,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  flinching  from  his  duty 
to  seek  to  lessen  it.  The  Czar  will  never  run  away 
from  his  autocracy,  as  some  Englishmen  have  ruu 
away  from  the  task  of  maintaining  the  Union,  not 
from  any  conviction  in  favor  of  Home  Rule,  but  from 
sheer  weariness  and  cowardice. 

Not  to  save  himself  would  Alexander  m.  lessen 
by  a  single  iota   the  weight  of  his   imperial  crown. 
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But  if  lie  sliould  nncf  8ee  that  the  assertion  of  a 
minute  and  enibarrasainR  respoDsiliility  for  all  the 
delailn  of  the  affairs  of  daily  admiaiBtration  t^nds 
to  injure  the  nation  over  which  he  rules,  he  would 
not  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  reinovingthe  injury, 
even  although  it  lessened  hts  responsibility. 
THE  emperor's  letter  BAD. 

Tlie  Emperor's  letter-bag  is  almost  the  only  means 
by  H'liicli  the  mass  of  his  subjects  can  make  known 
to  the  man  who  is  their  natural  and  appointed 
tribune  tlieir  grievances  or  their  complaints.  The 
department  of  the  imperial  chancery  which  attends 
to  this  tribunitial  side  of  the  Emperor's  daily  work 
ie  presided  over  by  General  de  Richter,  one  of  the 
best  men  in  Russia.  General  Richter  is  from  the 
Baltic  provinces,  a  Lutheran,  and  a  sincerely  pious 
and  devoted  Christian.  He  commanded  in  Sebas- 
topol  during  the  Ruaao-Turkisli  war,  as  a  general 


in  tlie  artillery.  Few  men  whom  1  met  in  Russia 
impressed  me  more  favorably.  An  honester  and 
more  straightforward  man  never  breathed,  or  one 
more  full  of  all  the  tetter  and  nobler  aspirations 
of  humanity.  He  has  an  office  under  him  which  is 
concerned  with  answering  petitions  and  attending 
to  applicants  for  the  imperial  inten'ention.  To  him 
the  Em))eror  refers  the  106  petitions  per  day  which 
arrive  on  an  average  every  twenty -four  hours,  and  to 
him  come,  in  long  (jueue.  the  petitioners  who  seek  to 
bring  their  troubles  before  tlte  Emperor.  He  is  as 
it  were  the  Csar's  secretary,  and  no  better  man 
could  be  found  for  the  place.  A  high-mindtil  man 
of  stem  integrity,  hia  selection  for  the  resi>onsible 
l>03t  which  he  (K'oupies  in  the  ini|>erial  eiitonragf. 
and   the    couHdeni-e  whicli   the   Emiiei'or   places    in 


better  judge  of  men    tha: 
disposed  to  admit. 

THE  CZAK'S  SECRETARY, 

"Tliat  jKirtfolio  of  General  Richter."  said  a  dash- 
ing young  officer  whom  I  met  on  my  way  to  Gats- 
china,  "should  be  made  of  waterproof,  for  it  is 
watered  with  tears  of  the  suppliants  of  a  whole 
nation."  General  Richt«r  is  the  Sandalpbon  of  the 
empire.     He  listens  to  the  sounds  that  ascend  from 

"  From  the  spirits  on  earth  that  adore. 
From  the  souls  that  entreat  and  implore 

In  the  fervor  and  pateion  of  prayer, 
From  the  hearts  that  are  broken  with  losses 
And  weary  with  draggtng  o(  crosses 
Too  heavy  for  mortals  to  bear. " 
He  is  the  doorkeeper  of  the  earthly  Providence 
whom  men  call  the  Czar.     He  has  to  read  the  peti- 
tions, to  receive  the  petitioners,  to  be  theearand  the 
voice  of  the  Emperor.    It  is  heart-breaking  work:  for 
after  all,    the    extent  to  which  a  sovereign,  even 
when  he  is  an  autocrat,  can  intervene  between  mor- 
tals and  adverse  fortune  is  very  limited  ;  and  yet,  as 
Titus  said,' no  man  should  approach   the  person  of 
Cteear  and  go  away  unsatisfied, 

OUR  CZAR  PUBLIC  OPINION. 

It  was  this  aspect  of  the  imperial  responsibility 
which  made  me  feel  so  keenly  the  analc^y  there  is 
between  General  Richter  in  Russia  and  the  editor 
of  a  newspaper  in  England.  There  is  probably  no 
mortal  in  EIn gland  who  receives  so  many  petitions 
from  thp  aggrieved,  or  is  so  constantly  invoked  as 
a  (feus  AC  ffiochtna  by  the  suffering  and  the  oppressed, 
as  a  newspaper  editor.  In  our  free  democracy  the 
editor  is  the  keeper  of  the  ear  of  King  Demos.  "If 
you  will  but  take  up  my  case,"  so  runs  the  familiar 
and  constantly  repeated  formula,  "public  opinion 
will  be  roused,  and  I  shall  get  my  rights.  If  you 
will  but  show  up  this  injustice,  let  the  light  in 
upon  that  abuse,  call  attention  to  some  scandal"— 
"If,  if."  Aiaal  for  the  delusions  of  popular  super- 
stition. Public  Opinion,  our  great  Czar,  can  inter- 
fere but  Htfully,  and  more  or  less  at  hap-hazard.  in 
the  redress  of  individual  grievances.  All  the  peti- 
tions in  General  Richter's  portfolio — what  are  they 
to  the  endless  stream  of  complainla,  of  protests,  of 
petitions  of  all  kinds  with  which  our  press  teenisF 
And  our  Public  Opinion,  omnipotent  aa  it  is  when 
it  is  fairly  roused,  cannot  coocem  itself  about  all 
these  things  at  once.  Now  and  then  it  will  bestir 
itself,  and  some  particular  suHerer  is  snatched  from 
ruin  by  its  intervention,  or  some  measure  is  forced 
through  Parliament  by  its  potent  voice ;  but  as  a 
wliole.  Public  Opinion  is  asomewbat  inert  force, 
which  only  occa.iionally  interferes  directly  in  tlie 
righting  of  wrongH,  And  therein  Public  Opinion 
resembles  the  Emperor.  The  great  machine  of  the 
state  goes  on  automatically ;  the  law  courts  meet 
and  administer  justice,  the  taxes  are  collected,  the 
railway  trains  start,  the  tram  cars  run  tlirough  the 
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streets,  and  all  the  world  and  his  wife  get  breakfast 
every  morning  without  much  interference  from 
govemnients,  whether  set  in  motion  by  czars  or  by 
Public  Opinion.  And  the  great  collective  joys  and 
sorrows  of  humanity,  births  and  marriages  and 
deaths,  disappointed  love,  broken  health,  pestilence, 
famine,  blighted  ambition,  bankruptcy,  and  insan- 
ity, all  the  great  matters  which  make  up  the  warp 
and  woof  of  our  lives,  are  beyond  the  control  of 
the  most  puissant  of  Emperors.  Ho  is  but  a  fiy  on 
the  rim  of  the  teacup  in  which  the  waves  of  our 
feverish  existence  make  their  mimic  storm. 

THE  CZAK  Afi  THE  RUSSIAN  HOUSE  OF  COUUOHS. 

Nevertheless,  although  this  minimizing  estimate 
of  the  Emperor's  position  may  be  strictly  correct, 
tiiere  are  undoubtedly  many  things  in  which 
he  can  interfere,  and  interfere  with  effect.  If 
he  does  not  interfere  no  one  interferes .  for 
tiie  Czar  of  Tribune  is  the  only  authority  who 
can  be  evoked  to  prevent  the  injustice  that  is 
done  by  those  who  act  in  the  name  of  the  Czar,  the 
chief  of  the  executive  power.  He  is  tlie  Russian 
House  of  Commons — the  representative  of  the  com- 
mon people.  I  was  very  much  impressed  by  the 
remark  mode  to  me  by  a  Moscow  Liberal  who  was 
arguing. in  favor  of  a  limited  franchise  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  National  Assembly.  1  objected  that  any 
Buch  system  would  of  necessity  leave  all  the  peasante 
without  a  single  representative.  "  Oh, "  replied  my 
Liberal,  "they  need  no  representative  in  any  assem- 
bly, for  the  Emperor  represents  them."  But  for  the 
due  fulfilment  of  his  r6le  as  House  of  Commons,  it 
is  necessary  that  he  shouH  have  eyes  and  ears  and 
tongue  indepiendent  of  the  administration  of  which 


the  supreme  head  and  the  only  check. 

WHY  NOT  AN  ASSEMBLY? 

an  that  be  done?    He  who  can  solve  that 
solves  everything.     The  ordinary  solution 

suggested 


How 

which  i 

by  the  working  of 
systems  of  repre- 
senting government 
in  the  West  is  that 

ofsummoningarep- 
resentati  ve  aaaem 
bly.  The  Zemskie 
Sobory,  or  consulta- 

which  Russians  al- 
ways  invoke  when 
they  are  pressed  on  ^ 
this  subject,  would  fi 
no  doubt  enable  the  fl 
Czar  to  take  counsel  " 

with  his  people,  and  babos  de  birbcb. 

form  some  better  idea  than  he  can  at  present  of 
the  wants  of  his  subjects.  But  for  a  time  that 
scheme  is  in  abeyance,  and  it  is  perhaps  too 
long  a  stride  to  take  at  once,  "You  are  sum- 
moning a  States  -  Genera  1, ''  was  the  answer  Iki  Gen- 
eral  Ignatieft's  proposal  to  assemble 


lie  Ceu-'b  moat  distlOKulihed  nibject 

of  three  thousand  delegates  in  the  Temple 
of  the  Saviour  at  Moscow;  and  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  an  autocrat  would  hesitate  before  con- 
senting to  the  establishing  of  anything  rambling 
a  parliament  within  his  dominions.  Since  then 
Russia  has  been  receding  rather  than  advancing  in 
the  path  of  progress,  and  that  which  would  have 
been  a  daring  stride  when  General  Ignatietf  fell, 
must  appear  a  recklee  leap  in  the  dark  to  the  meo 
who  now  surround  the  throne.  Besides,  the  Czar 
does  not  see  the  advantage  of  summoning  an  elected 
assembly.  He  sees  its  dangers  and  its  drawbacks. 
But  he  fears,  not  unnaturally,  that  its  tendency  would 
be — especially  if,  as  many  reformers  propose,  it  were 
elected  by  a  more  or  less  limited  constituency  of  the 
intelligent  classes — not  to  give  eyes  and  ears  to  the 
Czar  to  enable  him  the  more  efficiently  to  exercise 
his  high  prerogatives,  but  rather  to  set  up  a  rival 
and  conflicting  authority  within  the  empire,  which 
would  paralyze  the  autocracy.  This  may  appear 
desirable  to  those  wlio  hate  tlie  autocracy,  but  the 
autoci'at  can  hardly  see  things  in  that  light.  And 
as  the  first  condition  of  any  change  in  Russia  is  to 
convince  the  ruler  of  Russia  that  it  is  useful  and 
necessarj-,  it  is  no  use  harking  back  perpetually  to 
the  Zeraskie  Sobory,  or  to  any  parliamentary  appara- 
tus whatever.  The  time  for  that  may  come  here- 
after ;  it  has  not  arrived  to-day. 

The  Russians  do  not  seem  to  take  kindly  to  repre- 
sentative institutions.  The  City  Councils  of  Moscow 
and  St.  Petersburg  are  tlie  nearest  approach  to 
parliaments  to  be  found  in  Russia.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  members  ,  and  fre- 
quently in  Moscow,  I  was  told,  no  business  can  be 
transacted,  because  they  cannot  get  together  a 
quorum. 
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Tlie  Zemstvoes,  or  rural  assemblies,  can  hardly 
he  said  to  have  justified  the  expectations  with  which 
their  establishment  was  hailed.  The  peasants  have 
never  taken  kindly  to  these  institutions,  which, 
while  intended  to  be  a  link  between  the  people  and 
the  Czar,  have  come  to  be  a  barrier  between  them. 
The  peasants  are  compelled,  on  pain  of  a  legal  pen- 
alty, to  send  delegates;  otherwise  they  would,  in 
many  cases,  ignore  the  Zemstvo  altogether.  These 
delegates  are  compelled  to  attend — a  provision  which 
excites  great  dissatisfaction.  In  *^  Anna  Karenina" 
Coimt  Tolstoi  satirizes  the  futility  of  the  Zemstvoes ; 
and  in  this  the  novelist  represents  faithfully  the 
views  of  the  peasants,  whom  he  reveres.  A  land- 
owner who  had  held  high  ofiSce  in  the  Imperial 
Ministry  assured  me  that  if  the  franchise  were 
limited  to  those  who  cared  for  it,  hardly  any  peasants 
would  vote  in  the  elections  for  the  Zemstvo.  The 
Russian  peasant  is  very  much  of  the  opinion  of 
the  Chiniese  who,  hearing  some  Europeans  eagerly 
discussing  a  political  question,  asked  with  wonder- 
ing amazement  why  they  gave  themselves  so  much 
trouble  about  such  matters.  "Were  not  the  man- 
darins paid  to  settle  them?**  It  is  silly  to  keep  a  dog 
and  then  to  bark  yourself ;  so  the  Moujik  does  not 
see  the  sense  of  having  a  government,  and  then 
having  to  do,  or  rather  to  pretend  to  do,  the  govern- 
ing himself,  at  a  great  loss  of  time  and  expense. 
The  rival  candidates  bully,  cajole,  and  corrupt  the 
village  starostas,  and  then  secure  the  support  of  the 
delegates  by  keeping  them  alive  and  supplying  them 
with  vodka. 

SOME  SUGOESTIONS. 

What,  then,  can  be  done?  I  discussed  this  subject 
with  many  of  the  leading  statesmen  and  diploma- 
tists in  St.  Petersburg  in  the  summer  of  1888,  and 
the  net  result  of  these  conversations  I  embodied  in 
my  book  "Truth  About  Russia,"  from  whose  pages 
I  have  freely  drawn  in  this  character  sketch.  Briefly, 
the  suggestions  were  as  follows : 

1.  The  Czar  to  grant  a  bill  of  rights  giving  every 
Russian  absolute  right  (1)  to  be  furnished  within  one 
week  of  arrest  of  particulars  of  the  charge  against 
him,  and  (2)  to  be  released  at  the  end  of  six  months, 
if  he  has  not  to  be  brought  to  trial  before  the  expiry 
of  that  period.  The  Czar  to  retain  the  right  to  sus- 
pend these  rights  in  any  particular  case,  but  only 
in  his  direct  personal  responsibility. 

2.  The  Czar  to  appoint  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  of  the 


most  trustworthy  Russians  to  go  in  circuit  in  his 
name,  and  with  his  authority  to  hold  Czar's  courts, 
take  in  complaints  against  officials,  to  see  that  the 
jail  delivery  was  regular,  and  to  report  direct  to 
the  Emperor  of  the  state  of  things  in  their  circuit. 

8.  The  Czar  to  create  an  official  weekly  paper, 
edited  by  his  own  editor,  who  should  be  a  statesman 
of  cabinet  rank,  in  which  1,000  persons  throughout 
the  empire,  say  the  mayors,  presidents  of  Zemstvoes, 
heads  of  the  various  religious  bodies,  chairmen  of 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  representative  peasants, 
should  have  a  right  to  set  forth  at  reasonable  length 
their  petitions  for  the  redress  of  grievances.  All  such 
petitions  to  appear  unless  suppressed  by  the  personal, 
direct  order  of  the  Emperor.  Such  a  paper  should 
also  be  the  popular  university  of  the  whole  empire, 
bringing  every  week  to  the  door  of  every  peasant 
the  wisest  thoughts,  the  ripest  culture,  and  the  most 
useful  information  bearing  upon  the  events  of  the 
day  that  could  be  collected  by  ihe  ablest  writers  in 
Russia. 

These  suggestions  may  seem  fantastic  to  some, 
but  they  at  least  combine  two  things — redress  of 
grievances,  and  the  lack  of  the  autocratic  power 
of  the  Czar.  Together  with  these  practical  measures, 
the  Russian  Government  might — indeed,  it  must  if 
the  empire  is  not  gradually  to  drift  to  disintegration 
and  decay — make  these  fundamental  changes : 

(1)  Instead  of  regarding  everything  as  forbidden 
unless  specifically  permitted,  everything  should  be 
permitted  that  is  not  specifically  forbidden. 

(2)  All  capable  subjects  should  be  (a)  educated 
and  (&)  admitted,  without  restriction  as  toreligioiis 
tests,  to  the  service  of  the  Czar. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  III.  is  not  likely,  I  fear, 
to  move  in  the  direction  which  I  have  indicated. 
He  is  cautious  and  indisposed  to  change,  especially 
to  change  in  accordance  with  Western  views.  I  do 
not  blink  his  shortcomings.  I  deplore  the  short- 
sightedness that  prompts  the  persecuting  policy  with 
which  M.  Pobodonostzeflf  has  brought  discredit  upon 
his  reign ;  and  I  deeply  regret  that  the  Czar  has  not 
more  of  the  consuming  energy  of  a  reformer.  But 
take  him  with  all  his  limitations,  and  we  shall 
hardly  find  in  all  Europe  a  man  who  more  honestly 
endeavors  to  do  his  duty  according  to  his  lights,  or 
one  whose  long  life  and  authority  are  more  earnestly 
to  be  desired  by  the  civilized  world  than  Alexander 
III.  1  Czar  of  all  the  Russias. 


RESIDENTIAL  CLUBS  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 


SOME  serious  effort  is  about  to  be  made  in  Lon- 
don to  remove  one  of  the  greatcBt  of  the  minor 
evils  of  urban  life.  Evety  year  in  increaaing  numbers 
multitudes  of  young  men  and  women  come  up  to  the 
great  cities  from  the  country  to  make  their  way  in 
the  world.  They  are  usually  compelled  to  shift,  as 
best  they  can,  in  lodgings  or  boarding-houses  without 
anything  that  could  by  any  stretch  of  imagination 
be  called  home.  In  olden  times  it  was  not  so.  The 
apprentices,  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago,  lodged 
together iatliehoiuee of  theii employers;  andlhear- 


tial  chambers  on  a  co-operative  principle  have  met 
with  some  degree  of  success. 

Now,  however,  a  fresh  attempt  is  about  to  be 
made  to  supply  the  want  on  a  scale  somewhat  com: 
mensurate  with  the  need.  A  beginning  has  been 
made  toward  establishing  a  residential  ciub  for 
young  men  on  a  vacant  piece  of  ground  near  Ken- 
□ington  Park,  South  London,  clo«e  to  the  Oval 
cricket  ground,  which  will  accommodate  between 
four  and  five  hundred  young  men.  By  the  kindness  of 
the  architects  we  are  permitted  to  publish  a  view  of 


mngement.  Hlthough  in  many  reHpects  far  from  Jileal. 
neverthelesa  did  not  leave  young  lads  without  an 
abiding- place,  with  some  one  in  loco  jiarentix  to  look 
after  them.  The  old  apprentice  system,  however,  has 
disappeared.  In  some  large  houses  of  business  a  sys- 
tem still  prevails  by  which  many  young  people  are 
board(?d  and  lodged  on  the  premises,  and  tliis  supplies 
to  somi-  extent  although  very  imperfectly,  a  substi- 
tute for  the  arrangement  of  bygone  days.  But  for  the 
majority  of  clerks  and  young  people  of  both  sexes 
employed  in  bui,ineHS  private  lodging  or  boarding 
houses  supply  the  indisjiensable  requirements  of  a 
place  in  which  to  sleep  aud  eat ;  I)ey(ind  that  tliey  are 
sadly  deficient  in  the  re<|Uiren>ent  of  a  home.  This 
want  has  long  been  recognized,  aud  one  or  two  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  to  establish  residen 


tlie  club  as  it  will  appear  when  it  is  completed  ;  and 
if  the  program  of  ite  projectors  is  carried  out,  it 
may  begin  a  new  era  in  the  lodging  and  homini;  of 
young  people  in  towns.  The  building  is  to  be  fittt^l 
up  throughout  in  first-class  style.  There  wiU  be  on 
the  basement  a  large  storeroom  for  the  accomnuHin- 
tion  of  bicycles  and  tricycles.  On  the  ground-floor 
will  be  reception-rooms,  libraries,  and  conversation- 
rooms,  together  with  smoking-rooms  and  billiard- 
rooms.  On  the  first  floor  there  will  be  a  spacious 
restaurant,  with  break  fast -rooms,  dining-rooms,  aud 
ample  acrommodatious  for  meals  at  a  very  moderate 
tariff.  The  prices  have  not  yet  been  settled,  but 
there  is  some  talk  of  letting  the  supply  of  provisions 
by  contract,  and  placing  the  whole  of  the  cooking 
under  the  control  of  a  first  class  Frenth  chef.     Tli-' 
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rest  of  the  building  is  devoted  to  single  rooms,  all  of 
which  will  be  lit  with  electric  light  and  accessible 
by  elevator.  Tlie  rooms  will  vary  in  rent  from  $2. 50 
to  ^.50  a  week,  furnished,  with  25  cents  extra  for 
incidentals.  This  will  cover  everything,  including 
light,  fires,  service,  and  baths.  The  rooms,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  at  present  decided  upon,  will  be  very 
tasteful.  The  bed  in  every  room  wiU  stand  in  a  re- 
cess, and  will  be  curtained  from  view  in  the  daytime. 
It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  conference  upon  the  sub- 
ject at  an  early  date,  when  suggestions  will  be  con- 
sidered. There  are  many  points  which  demand 
consideration,  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  solved 
in  accordance  with  liberal  ideas.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  question  of  the  admission  of  women.  From  the 
Hampden  Club,  the  only  institution  of  the  kind 
which  at  present  exists  in  London,  women  are  sedu- 
lously excluded.  The  whole  establishment  is  a  gi- 
gantic monastery.  Female  servants  are  admitted  as 
being  indispensable,  but  females  other  than  servants 
are  excluded  almost  as  severely  as  on  the  Island  of 
Solovetsk,  where  the  monks  of  the  Greek  Church 
take  such  elaborate  precautions  to  prevent  their  mas- 
culine solitude  from  distiu-bance  by  the  other  sex 
that  they  refuse  to  allow  even  a  cow  or  a  hen  to  set 
foot  on  the  sacred  island.  If  not  quite  so  bad  at  the 
Hampden  Club,  they  are  well  advanced  in  that  di- 
rection. In  the  new  residential  club  it  is  proposed 
so  far  to  relax  the  rule  as  to  permit  ladies  to  enter 
the  reception-rooms  on  the  ground-floor ;  but  a  grave 
difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
can  be  permitted  to  enter  the  restaurant  dining-rooms 
or  breakfast-rooms.  This  restriction,  of  course,  is 
of  the  devil.  A  young  man  who  comes  to  town  ought 
to  have  a  place  where  he  can  take  his  mother,  his 
sister,  his  cousin,  or  his  sweetheart,  and  it  is  mon- 
strous to  propose  to  establish  a  residential  club, 
which  is  primarily  a  home  for  young  men  in  Lon- 
don, and  at  the  same  time  to  deprive  members  of  all 
opportunity  of  meeting  their  female  relations  and 
friends  even  in  the  dining-rooms.  Of  course  any 
reluctance  to  recognize  such  a  human  necessity  would 
go  far  to  impair  the  success  of  the  institution  from 
the  outset.  Providing  that  sensible  regulations  can 
be  made,  that  is  to  say,  providing  that  regulations 
can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  place  can  be 
made  as  much  like  a  home  as  possible,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  Kennington  Club  should  not  be  an 
immense  success.  Its  promoters  calculate  that  they 
will  be  able  to  pay  five  percent,  dividend  upon  their 
capital,  and  yet  provide  amply  for  all  the  wants  of 
those  they  accommodate.  Already  they  have  more 
applications  for  accommodations  than  they  can 
supply,  and  they  are,  therefore,  taking  steps 
to  establish  other  clubs  on  the  same  principles 
in  different  parts  of  London.  Two  are  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  city,  and  others  at  Highbury,  Ken- 
sington, Chelsea,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  proiK)8od  to 
convert  the  entry  of  the  Highbury  Club,  which 
will  be  built  in  a  region  where  there  is  more 
available  space,  into  a  court-yard  with  lawn  tennis 
ground,  and  to  provide  a  spacious  swimming  bath. 


This  is  all  very  well,  but  it  deals  with  the  least 
pressing  part  of  the  social  problem  of  providing  suit- 
able accommodation  for  our  young  people.  Girls 
need  such  clubs  far  more  than  men ;  and  any  one 
can  tell,  who  will  make  the  experiment  of  going 
roimd  to  seek  lodgings  for  a  single  woman,  that  for 
one  place  that  will  take  in  a  young  woman  there  are 
a  dozen  that  will  take  in  a  young  man.  And  the 
solitude  that  oppresses  the  young  man  is  absolutely 
nothing  compared  with  the  loneliness  which  a  young 
girl  feels  in  London  or  New  York,  when  she  has  no 
friends  or  home,  and  feels  herself  a  desolate,  forlorn 
imit  in  the  midst  of  millions  of  strangers.  We  would 
not  go  across  the  street  to  help  establish  a  residen- 
tial club  for  yoimg  men,  if  its  promoters  were  not 
pledged  to  follow  it  up  at  once  by  establishing  a  sim- 
ilar institution  for  girls.  There  are  some  co-opera- 
tive homes  for  women  in  London,  but  they  are  more 
or  less  strangled  by  absurd  regiilations,  which  are 
never  insisted  upon  in  similar  institutions  provided 
for  the  other  sex.  As  the  wages  of  women  are  lower 
than  those  of  men,  a  residential  club  for  girls  will 
have  to  fix  a  lower  rate  of  payment ;  but  still  there 
is  plenty  of  scope  for  the  establishment  of  many  in- 
stitutions of  this  kind,  and  the  need  is  growing. 

The  promoters  of  the  new  scheme  intend  to  erect 
a  residential  club  for  young  women  in  close  prox- 
imity to  their  residential  club  at  Kennington  for 
young  men,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  two  establishments  will  be  the 
same.  It  is  preposterous  to  say  that  yoimg  men  may 
come  in  at  any  hour  of  the  night,  but  that  young 
women  must  be  at  home  at  11  o'clock,  or  be 
fined  if  they  stay  out  after  that  time.  A  girl  is 
imder  far  heavier  obligations  to  avoid  scandal  than 
a  young  man,  and  if  she  cannot  be  trusted  with  a 
latch  key  neither  can  he.  Of  course  the  same  rules 
as  to  the  admittance  of  the  other  sex  to  reception- 
rooms  and  dining-rooms  would  prevail  in  both  insti- 
tutions. If  these  institutions  are  able  to  fulfil  but 
one- half  of  what  the  promoters  promise,  they  will 
revolutionize  the  lodging  accommodation  of  our  great 
cities.  There  is  no  end  to  the  developments  which 
may  arise  if  once  you  can  establish  under  a  com- 
mon roof  communities  which,  while  enjoying,  if 
they  choose,  as  much  privacy  as  if  they  were  in  resi- 
dential chambers,  can  secure  at  the  same  time  all 
the  conveniences  and  advantages  of  a  first-class  hotel. 
The  ordinary  objection  of  Mrs.  Grundy,  that  if  young 
men  and  young  women  are  allowed  to  mix  in  com- 
mon rooms  there  will  be  no  end  of  love-making, 
flirtation,  and  the  like,  may  be  admitted.  There  will 
be,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  of  flirtation  and  love- 
making.  It  would  be  a  very  sour  world  in  which 
there  was  nothing  of  tliat  kind  of  thing.  But  in 
reality  the  frequent  meeting  of  the  sexes  is  a  safe- 
guard to  both  girls  and  young  men.  The  desire 
with  young  people  for  scxiiety  and  relaxation  after 
the  day's  work  is  but  human.  Better,  then,  that 
they  bhould  find  it  in  a  healthy,  natural,  and  inno- 
cent way  among  themselves,  than  be  driven  to  seek 
it  in  places  where  so-called  pleasure  becomes  a  trap. 
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THERE  is  no  social  principle  more  hoi>eful  on 
the  one  hand,  more  dismal  of  contemplation 
on  the  other,  than  that  which  assures  to  age  the 
character  formed  in  the  first  years  of  life ,  which 
makes  man  heir  to  childhood^s  influences  as  well  as 
to  natal  proclivities .  which  makes  the  reformation 
of  a  life  next  to  hopeless  where  its  right  formation 
might  have  been  easy.  This  principle  is  the  key  to 
the  city's  problems  of  poverty  and  vice  The  child 
problem  is,  in  fact,  the  whole  problem  of  charities 
and  correction,  and  in  its  solution  will  be  solved 
for  the  next  generation  all  those  questions  which 
are  to  day  the  subject  of  study  and  discussion  by 
economists  and  philanthropists 

The  problem  begins  simply  enough  with  the  eptry 
in  the  city's  register,  "Bom,  a  child,"  but  before 
the  student  is  done  with  it  he  has  traversed  the 
whole  field  of  municipal  government,  has  discussed 
every  factor  in  the  problem  of  society,  and  in  the 
record.  "Died,  a  man,"  is  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  question  of  human  destiny 

I      CONDITIONS   IN    NEW    YORK    CITY 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  1890  (and  New  York 
City's  problems  are  repeated  in  the  small  or  the  large 
in  every  great  city  of  this  country  and  of  other 
coimtries) ,  there  were  in  the  tenement  houses, 
according  to  estimate.  163.712  children  under  the 
age  of  five  years.  The  estimated  total  number  of 
children  under  five  years  in  the  city  in  the  same 
year,  was  over  182,000;  that  is.  of  the  total  number 
of  children  under  five  years  of  age,  eight  ninths 
lived  in  tenement  houses 

By  a  tenement  house,  in  this  sense,  is  meant  any 
house  occupied  as  the  home,  or  residence,  of  three 
or  more  families  living  independently  of  one  another 
and  doing  their  own  cooking  upon  the  premises,  or 
by  more  than  two  families  upon  a  floor,  so  living 
and  cooking,  but  having  a  common  right  in  the 
halls,  stairw^ays,  yards,  etc.  But  the  tenement 
house  in  which,  perhaps,  one  half,  if  not  more,  of 
the  tenement-dwellers  live,  was  defined  in  the  follow 
ing  manner  in  a  court  of  justice  some  years  ago, 
and  is  stated  by  Mr.  Riis,  the  author  of  "  How  the 
Other  Half  Lives, "  to  be  as  true  for  to  day  as  it  was 
then  "  It  is  generally  a  brick  building,  from  four 
to  six  stories  high  on  the  street,  frequently  with  a 
store  on  the  first  floor,  which,  when  used  for  the 
sale  of  liquor,  has  a  side  oi)ening  for  the  benefit  of 
the  inmates  and  to  evade  the  Sunday  law.  Four 
families  occupy  each  floor ;  and  a  set  of  rooms  con 
sists  of  one  or  two  dark  closets  used  as  bedrooms, 
with  a  living  room,  12  feet  by  10  The  stair- 
case is  too  often  a  dark  well  in  the  centre  of  the 
house;  and  no  direct  ventilation  is  possible,  each 
family  being  separated  from  the  other  by  partitions. 


Fnniuently,  the  rear  of  the  lot  is  occupie<l  by  another 
building  of  three  stories  high,  with  two  families  on 
a  floor."  In  these  rear  tenements  alone  100,000 
persons  lived  in  1889. 

The  physical  ills  and  the  moral  evils  to  which 
these  badly  built,  badly -arranged  houses  make  their 
tenants  heir  are  aggravated  by  other  conditions, 
which  borrow,  in  turn,  a  part  of  their  vitiating 
character  from  the  tenement  house  itself,  the  own 
mother  of  the  city's  slum,  whose  father  is  the  greed 
of  the  landlords. 

OVERCROWDING. 

The  first  of  these  conditions  is  the  overcrowding, 
the  literal  packing,   of  population   in  these   great 
foul  dwellings ;  and  poverty  in  its  hunger  and  greed 
in  its  passion  are  not  careful  of  the    family — an 
Institution  in   whose  sacredness  we  believe   soci 
ety's  pillars   rest.     Men,  women,  and  children  are 
crowded  in  these  places  like  animals  in  a  pen.     In 
some  quarters  the  population  has  risen  to  the  rate 
of  330,000  souls  to  the  square  mile.     Here  are  indi 
vidual  instances  cited  from  Mr.  Riis  and  other  an 
thorities :  Two  small  rooms  in  a  six-story  tenement 
hold  a  family  of  father,  mother,  twelve  children, 
and  six  boarders.     Nine  persons  live  in  a  room  10 
feet    square,    and    a   small    hall  room    adjoining. 
Fifty  eight  babies  and  38  children  over  five  years  of 
age  the  Board  of  Health  foimd  in  one  house ;  in 
another,  101  adults  and  91  children ;  in  another,  89 
children :  still  another    170    children   called    their 
home.  In  certain  quarters,  at  least,  there  is  scarcely 
a  room  without  one  or  more  "boarder"  occupants ; 
some  with  above  half  a  score  sleeping  on  cots  or 
upon  the  floor. 

TENEMENT- HOUSE  INDUSTRIES. 

The  problem  is  still  further  complicated  and  the 
evil  still  further  aggravated  by  the  tenement  house 
industries.  New  York  has  factory  laws  which  pre- 
scribe a  limit  of  hours  to  labor  of  children,  which 
forbid  the  employment  in  factories  and  shops  of 
children  under  sixteen,  unless  they  can  read  and 
write  English,  and  of  all  children  under  fourteen. 
But  the  tenement- house  has  provided  a  way  of  escape 
from  these  wise  and  humane  restrictions.  The  brute 
"  sweater, "  himself  the  creature  of  exigency,  presides 
over  industries  which  once  a  goddess  wise  and  gra- 
cious called  her  own.  His  shop  is  the  tenement- 
house.  "Here  the  child  may  work,  unchallenged 
by  the  law,  from  the  day  he  is  old  enough  to  pull  a 
needle. "  His  immediate  usefulness  invites  evasion 
of  the  compulsory  education  law,  and  he  finds  no 
time  to  learn  the  lang^uage  whose  knowledge  is 
essential  to  an  intelligent  exercise  of  the  rights  of 
the  citizen.  Thus  it  comes  that  there  are  whole 
colonies  in  the  heart  of  New  York  where  the  Eng 
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lish  tongue  is  practically  unknown ;  for  to  the 
hindrances  which  the  poverty  or  greed  of  the  parent 
places  in  the  way  of  the  education  of  the  child  the 
city  adds  one  in  its  failure  to  provide  sufficient 
school  accommodations  for  all,  so  that  it  cannot 
consistently  compel  attendance  upon  school  when 
there  is  not  room  for  the  pupil 

SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  following  statistics  have  been  collected  from 
ri»ports   of  the  President  of  the  Board   of   Educa 
tion  and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  under  date 
of  October  1,  1800: 

The  legal  school  age  is  from  4  to  21  years.  The 
limit  of  age  for  compulsory  attendance  upon  school 
is  14  The  estimated  population  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  14  years  is  as  follows .  Grammar,  103,000 ; 
primary.  168,000;  total,  271.000.  The  estimated 
school  population  between  the  years  of  14  and  21 
is  208.000.  Of  the  population  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  21  there  are  taught  in  the  public  schools  18. 
000 ;  in  the  nautical,  corporate,  and  evening  schools, 
18,000;  in  tlie  parochial  and  private  schools.  20,000. 
in  the  colleges  and  academies,  4, 000.  These  make 
a  total  of  60. 000. 

If  every  one  of  the  school  population  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  14  years  should  apply  for  admission 
to  the  public  schools,  and  every  class  room  and  main 
room  should  be  filled  to  its  legal  limit,  there  would 
remain  84.000  unsupplied  with  school  accommoda 
tion.  Accommodations  would  also  be  needed  for 
tlie  18.000  over  14  years  who  have  actually  been 
taught  in  the  public  schools.  Hence  the  apparent 
deficiency  in  the  school  accommodations  would 
amount  to  102. 000  sittings.  Taking  into  considera 
tion  the  estimated  attendance  in  other  schools,  etc. , 
the  deficiency  amounts  to  about  100,000. 

It  is  stated  on  credible  authority  that  half  the 
school  boys,  or  more  than  half,  leave  school  by  the 
age  of  eleven  years  in  the  great  cities  of  New  York. 
Chicago,  St.  Louis.  Brooklyn.  New  Orleans,  and 
other  cities.  On  the  same  authority,  more  than  half 
the  children,  even  under  the  l^est  organized  school 
syBtems,  do  not  attend  school  more  than  three  years 
Thus  in  the  formative  period  of  life  tlie  child  is  left 
largely  to  the  conditions  of  his  own  home,  which 
have  just  been  described,  and  the  street 

THE  STREET  AND  THE  SALOON 

Tliere  are  other  factors  in  the  pi-oblem  already 
difficult  and  complex      Tlie  home  life  from  which 
the  non  working  child  is  crowded  by  the  **  boarder^' 
is  as  badly  substituted  and  supplemented  by  the 
life  of  the  street,  the  realm  of  the  never  empty  gar 
bage  and  ash  barrel,  the  school  in  which  the  worst 
examples  are  the  teachers,  the  polluting  channel  of 
physical  disease  and  moral  contagion.    Into  the  street 
from  the  home  is  a  natural  step ;  from  the  street 
into  the  saloon,  which  stands  on  every  corner,  is  the 
next.     **The  law  prohibiting  the  selling  of  liquor 
to  minors,"  says  Mr.  Riis,  **is  about  as  much  re 
spected  in  the  tenement  house  district  as  the  ordi 
nance  against  swearing. "     "  Fostered  and  filled  by 


the  saloon,  the  'growler'  looms  up  in  the  New  York 
street  boy's  life,  baffling  the  most  persistent  eflforts 
to  reclaim  him.  There  is  no  escape  from  it;  no 
hope  for  the  boy  once  its  blighting  grip  is  upon 
him.  Thenceforward  the  logic  of  the  slums,  that 
the  world  which  gave  him  poverty  and  ignorance 
for  his  portion  'owes  him  a  living,'  is  his  creed; 
and  the  career  of  the  'tough'  lies  open  for  him — a 
beaten  track,  to  be  blindly  followed  to  a  bad  end  in 
the  wake  of  a  '  growler. '  " 

Such  is  the  cradle  of  the  tenement- house  child  in 
the  city  of  New  York ;  such  are  the  conditions  in 
which  its  life  is  fostered ;  such  are  some  of  the  fac- 
tors, themselves  the  results  of  remoter  causes,  of  the 
great  child  problem. 

II.     PROGRAM    OF   WORK:  FOR    THE   CHILD    IN 

ITS   HOME. 

The  labor  of  the  public  and  of  the  individual  in 
changing  these  conditions  of  child  life  divides  on 
the  line  that  the  public,  the  State,  shall  do  only 
what  it  can  do  better  than  the  individual ;  and  in 
the  program  I  shall  briefly  present  the  line  will 
be  drawn,  not  in  extension  of  the  generally  conceded 
domain  of  the  State,  but  rather  in  broadening  the 
territory  of  individual  enterprise  and  effort. 

IMPROVED  TENEMENT  HOUSES. 

The  tenement- house  is  one  of  the  factors  which 
cannot  be  entirely  eliminated.  It  has  come  in  an- 
swer to  a  demand  which  schemes  of  transportation 
and  transplantation  in  the.  country  have  failed,  and 
will  fail,  to  meet.  The  temples  of  Mammon  must  l)e 
converted  into  "homes"  on  the  same  foundation. 
This  must  be  the  first  step  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  Tlie  State's  part  is  the  enactment  of  laws 
which  will,  under  rigid  enforcement,  insure  a 
requisite  amoXint  of  air  and  light  to  each  tenant, 
oblige  compliance  with  sanitary  regulations,  and 
compel  such  arrangements  as  will  permit  of  family 
isolation.  Certain  foreign  cities  have  gone  even 
farther  than  this — have  torn  down  old  tenements 
and  erected  new  and  improved  dwellings  in  their 
stead.  The  corporation  of  Liverpool  a  year  ago  com- 
pleted a  block  of  dwellings  containing  two  hundred 
and  seventy  one  tenements,  fitted  with  all  conceiv 
able  conveniences,  and  enclosing  a  court  for  chil- 
dren's playground,  etc.  ;  and  it  may  be  noted  that 
it  rents  these  tenements  for  al)out  one  third  the  rate 
at  which  an  e<jual  amount  of  floor-space  is  rented 
in  some  of  the  worst  parts  of  New  York  City,  and 
at  a  profit  But  with  us.  at  any  rate,  the  building 
must  be  done  by  private  enterprise,  under  State 
restriction  We  have  had  examples  in  New  York 
to  show  what  individuals  content  with  5  per  cent, 
instead  of  30  or  50  or  100  per  cent. ,  can  do.  Mr. 
White  in  Brooklyn  and  Miss  Collins  and  others  in 
New  York  have  afforded  a  practical  demonstration 
of  the  profitableness  of  improved  tenement  building. 
The  report  of  the  Tenement  House  Building  Cora 
pany  of  New  York,  lately  published,  shows  that  while 
the  rental  capacity  of  their  "model  tenements'*  is 
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much  less  than  other  tenements,  by  reason  of  wide 
<3n tries  and  large  courts,  and  while  a  loss  has  been 
entailed  by  refusal  to  rent  premises  for  store  pur- 
poses and  for  factory  labor,  these  tenements  yielded 
a  net  income  of  4  per  cent,  in  1890  on  capital  stock, 
and  a  larger  per  cent,  is  assured  for  the  coming 
year.  Christian  capitalists  would  do  well  for  them- 
selves and  for  thousands  of  others  in  such  invest- 
ments ;  and  it  must  rest  with  such  or  with  others, 
for  whose  lack  of  beneficent  motives  the  law  must 
substitute  compulsion,  to  change  this  condition  of 
child  life  which  vitiates  all  others.  One  obligation 
of  wealth,  one  serious  duty  of  citizenship,  is,  indeed, 
neglected,  when  one-half  the  children  of  our  city 
are  compelled  to  live  in  tenements  whose  death-rate 
is  greater  than  in  these  better  tenements.  In  1888 
the  death-rate  in  old  tenements  was  2H.  06 ;  in  new 
tenements,  22.42;  in  houses  of  Tenement  Building 
Company,  14.28. 

EXTENSION  OF  FACTORY  LAWS. 

A  second  duty  of  the  State  is  the  extension  of  the 
factory  laws  to  include  industries  carried  on  in 
tenement-houses.  Home  industries,  once  a  blessing 
to  the  home,  are  now,  in  the  tenement- houses,  a 
curse  to  its  life,  because  they  permit  the  sacrifice  of 
the  health  and  morals  of  children  to  tlie  greed  of  par- 
ents or  to  the  poverty  of  poorly-paid  labor.  If  home 
industries  are  stopped  or  restricted,  there  must  be  a 
readjustment  of  wages,  which  may  perhaps  cause 
sopie  temporary  distress,  but  must  bring  a  permanent 
Iwnefit  to  tenement- house  child  life  and  to  society. 
The  State,  it  may  be  added,  should  find  another 
cause  for  interference  here  in  the  danger  to  the 
community  through  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases 
by  tenement- made  clothing,  etc. 

MORAL  SANITATION. 

A  further  duty  is  the  rigid  enforcement  of  truancy 
laws  and  of  the  fulfilment  by  parents  of  their  moral 
obligations  to  their  children.  In  ai&  of  the  former 
there  must  be  a  home  to  which  truants  can  be  sent. 
The  enforcement  of  the  latter  is,  and  will  always 
be,  a  diflScult  task  for  State  or  private  society.  It  is 
virtually  prescribing,  as  one  has  expressed  it,  "a 
minimum  standard  of  decency,"  to  which,  on  the 
ground  of  the  public  good,  conformity  is  made 
compulsory,  if  one  is  to  escape  punishment  or  per- 
manent sequestration.  This  principle  of  moral  san- 
itation by  law  has  been  recognized  in  the  existence 
of  such  bodies  as  the  societies  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children,  described  elsewhere  in  this 
number,  the  Indianapolis  Children's  Board  of  Guar- 
dians, and  other  similar  societies. 

FREE  KINDERGARTENS  AND  HALF-TIME  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  fourth  place,  when  the  State  has  done  what 
it  can  to  make  the  child's  home  life,  physically  and 
morally,  a  fit  place  to  live  in,  it  should  provide  the 
best  possible  system  of  free  education.  This  system 
should  include  kindergartens  for  the  younger  chil- 
dren; for  **this  is  true  beyond  peradventure  ;  plant 


a  free  kindergarten  in  any  quarter  of  this  over- 
crowded metropolis,  and  you  have  be^n  then  and 
there  the  work  of  making  better  lives,  better  homes, 
better  citizens,  and  a  better  city. "  I  quote  further 
the  opinion  of  Professor  William  T.  Harris,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  :  ^  In  my  opinion, 
the  kindergarten  should  be  a  part  of  the  public- 
school  system  of  every  city  in  the  United  States. 
The  ideal  kindergarten  should  take  children  at  the 
age  of  four  years  and  retain  them  for  two  years. 
The  character  of  its  work  is  such  as  to  hmnanize 
tlie  children  in  a  way  that  is  impossible  for  the 
primary  school,  conducted  according  to  its  methods. 
The  great  interest  in  our  management  of  education 
in  the  cities  of  the  country  is  to  reach  the  children 
of  the  poorer  classes  of  people,  those  who  have  in- 
sufficient dwelling  accommodation  and  no  yards  for 
the  children  to  play  in.  The  children  of  the  great 
tenement-houses  are  obliged  to  play  on  the  street, 
and  the  influence  upon  them  is  anything  but  human- 
izing. "  This  system  of  education,  it  may  be  added, 
should  also  include  "half-time"  schools,  where  chil- 
dren who  work  may  spend  at  least  a  part  of  the  day. 

PERSONAL  SERVICE  OF  THE  "  PRTVILEOED. " 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  part  private  enter- 
prise may  take  with  profit  to  itself  and  the  com- 
munity— should  take,  indeed — in  the  building  of 
better  houses  for  the  poor.  Tliere  is  another  work 
that  the  individual  can  dc,  and  that  is  in  making 
homes  even  imder  the  existing  unfavorable  condi- 
tions. Some  of  the  people  who  live  in  the  worst 
part  of  the  city  have  proved  themselves  superior  to 
their  surroundings,  and  if  the  better  influences 
which  contact  with  lives  of  the  more  privileged 
brings  were  not  wholly  removed  from  their  lives,  the 
number  of  such  might  be  multiplied  many  times. 
This  is  the  work  of  the  volunteer  visitor,  the  neigh- 
bor, the  friend.  And  the  scope  of  volunteer  service 
is  almost  without  limit  in  any  of  the  directions 
which  I  have  named  in  enumerating  the  duties  of 
the  State  with  respect  to  the  tenement- house  child  ; 
e.g.,  in  personally  superintending  these  tenements 
when  built,  and  taking  an  interest  in  the  well-being 
of  the  tenants,  as  some  have  done ;  in  bettering  the 
sanitary  condition  of  homes,  as  voluntary  associa- 
tions are  doing  to-day ;  in  promoting  the  enactment 
of  wise  ordinances  and  acts,  and  giving  the  city  or 
State  active  support  in  the  enforcement  and  projier 
administration  of  those  laws ;  in  undertaking  work 
which  the  city  or  State  will  do  only  when  assured 
of  its  practicability  and  its  benefit  to  the  entire 
community ;  and,  finally,  in  carrying  on  the  work 
which  private  enterprise  must  always  continue  to 
bear.  I  cannot  here  even  enumerate  the  many  proj 
ects  of  volunteer  effort  which  contribute  directly  or 
indirectly  to  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the 
children  of  the  tenements.  It  must,  as  a  rule,  be 
the  work  of  an  individual  with  an  individual  or  an 
individual  family,  for  whatever  object  and  under 
whatever  form  of  organization  the  workers  may  be 
associated. 
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III.  FOR  THE  CHILD  OF  THE  STATE. 

I  have  spokeu  of  some  things  the  public  and  the 
individual  may  do  for  the  child  of  the  tenement- 
house  in  its  home. 

The  next  question  is  the  disposition  of  those  chil- 
dren of  whom  the  State  has  assumed  full  charge. 
It  will  be  necessary  first  to  decide  what  children 
there  is  cause  to  place  imder  the  public  authority. 
I  follow  a  scheme  prepared  by  one  of  the  committees 
of  tlie  International  Society  for  tlie  Study  of  Ques- 
tions of  Relief,  and  indorsed  by  the  society, 
believing  tliat  it  answers  our  question  fully.  1. 
Dependent  children  of  three  categories :  foimdlings, 
abandoned,  orphans.  2.  The  morally  abandoned 
(those  who,  by  reason  of  infirmities,  negligence,  the 
vices  of  their  parents,  or  other  causes,  find  themselves 
left  to  themselves  and  deprived  of  an  education) .  3. 
Children  acquitted  as  having  acted  without  discern- 
ment of  right  and  wrong,  and  those  committed  to 
reformatories  up  to  twenty  years  of  age.  4.  Children 
held  in  the  same  reformatory  institutions,  whether 
by  wish  of  the  parent  or  as  condemned  for  the  com- 
mission with  their  full  knowledge  of  misdemeanors 
or  crimes. 

CARE  OP  ORPHANS  AND  P0UNDLIN08. 

1.  As  to  the  first  class,  the  foundlings,  the  ciban- 
doned,  and  the  orphans,  there  is  practical  unanim- 
ity in  the  opinion  that  they  should,  except  when 
their  condition  does  not  permit,  be  carried  back  to 
the  country  and  placed  in  families.  The  advantages 
of  this  method  of  disposing  of  dependent  children 
are  obvious,  and  yet  in  the  face  of  the  "  practical 
imanimity"  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  philanthropists 
and  economists  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  placing  of 
children  in  families,  there  stand  giant  institutions 
for  children — some  iuEftitutions  in  New  York  City 
with  one  and  two  thousand  inmates — as  witnesses 
to  the  failure,  either  from  inadequacy  of  machinery 
or  from  hindrances  to  its  workings,  of  the  system  so 
generally  recommended.  What  were  intended  to  be 
mere  stations  along  the  road  by  which  the  child 
Journeyed  from  the  home  broken  up  by  the  death  of 
the  parent,  or  by  some  other  cause,  to  another  home, 
have  grown  into  great  juvenile  boarding  establish- 
ments. Associations  organized  for  transportation 
purposes  chiefly  have  apparently  forgotten  their 
original  charters  and  gone  into  the  victualling  busi- 
ness, and  instead  of  devoting  themselves  to  transport- 
ing child  passengers,  they  have  ceased  to  put  out  new 
lines  into  the  country,  and  have  even  abandoned 
lines  already  laid.  Some  roads  are  now  operated, 
it  would  seem,  for  the  benefit  of  the  institutions — 
and  this  is  unfortunately  considered  identical  with 
the  interests  of  the  child — and  not  primarily  for  the 
public  good.  Sectarian  and  other  inducements  en- 
courage parents  to  send  their  children  to  institutions 
for  a  few  years  during  the  unremunerative  period  of 
their  lives,  while  the  public  pays  for  their  board  and 
clothing.  "Discharged  to  parents"  or  "discharged 
to  friends"  is  a  most  frequent  and  a  very  suggestive 
<»ntry  in  the  register. 


INSTITUTIONAL  PRIDE. 

The  question  is  pertinent,  Why  do  these  enormous 
institutions  exist  and  continue  to  grow  ?  Why  is  it 
that  we  are  practically  not  in  advance  of  people  of 
one  hundred  years  ago  in  this  matter,  with  all  the 
experience  of  these  years  behind  us?  As  it  is  the 
greed  of  landlordism  that  packs  the  wretched  tene- 
ment-house, so,  I  think,  it  is  in  a  measure  the  pride, 
the  unconsciously  selfish  interests  of  institutions 
that  fill  to  overflowing  their  great  structures.  I 
cannot  better  emphasize  this  fact  than  by  citing 
this  instance :  Last  winter  a  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  which,  if 
enacted,  would  have  emptied  in  a  few  months  the 
children's  institutions  of  the  State  of  half  their  in- 
mates. The  measure  was  objectionable  on  good 
grounds ;  but  the  objection  made  to  it  by  a  super- 
intendent of  a  prominent  child's  institution  indi- 
cates, I  think,  the  spirit  in  which  at  least  some  of 
these  institutions  are  managed.  "Why,**  he  said, 
"  it  will  ruin  our  institution.  We  are  building  an 
extension,  and  we  shall  have  no  children  to  put  in 
it. "  Tliis  remark  must  be  interpreted  not  as  showing 
indifference  to  the  children's  welfare,  but  as  showing 
an  institutional  pride  which  may  be  blind  to  five 
interests  of  the  individual  child. 

PUBUC  INDIFFERENCE. 

Added  to  this  cause  are  the  indiflference  of  the 
public  and  the  political  interest  of  some  in  main 
taining  existing  conditions.  New  York  City  is 
paying  without  oflftcial  protest,  imder  direction  of 
State  laws,  the  enormous  sum  of  nearly  two  millions 
of  dollars  annually  into  the  hands  of  private  institu- 
tions, many  of  whose  inmates,  but  for  this  provision, 
would  not,  probably,  be  dependent  at  all. 

TEMPTATIONS  TO  PARENTS. 

The  chief  cause  is  not,  however,  the  public 
apathy  nor  the  institutional  pride  and  selfishness. 
It  is  the  inducement  which  the  public  holds  out  to 
parents  and  relatives  to  relieve  themselves  of  the 
responsibility  of  their  children.  Under  special  and 
general  laws  the  city  is  obliged  to  pay  certain  sums 
per  capita  for  all  children  received  and  supported 
in  certain  private  institutions ;  the  number  is  nearly 
twenty  thousand  yearly.  I  quote  from  Mrs.  Lowell's 
report  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  1889 : 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  dependent 
children  has  been  ascribed  to  the  per  capita  allow- 
ance for  the  maintenance  of  children  from  the  city 
funds,  and  to  that  provision  of  the  law  of  1875 
known  as  the  "religious  clause."  That  A  is  law 
should  serve  to  increase  the  number  of  dependent 
children  was  to  be  expected,  because  it  provided 
exactly  the  care  which  parents  desire  tor  their 
children,  that  of  persons  of  their  own  religious 
faith,  and  supplied  ample  means  for  the  children's 
support;  while,  although  the  funds  were  to  be 
derived  from  public  sources,  yet,  since  the  institu- 
tions were  to  be  managed  by  private  persons,  the 
stigma  v»'hich  fortunately  attacnes  to  public  relief 
was  rt^nioved.  Thus  eveiT  incentive  to  parents  to 
place  their  children  upon  the  public  for  support  was 
creaUnl  by  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  every  deter- 
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rent  was  removed ;  for  the  law  demanded  nothing 
from  the  parent  in  return  for  the  support  of  his 
child,  and  did  not  deprive  him  of  any  of  his  rights 
over  the  child,  although  relieving  him  of  every  duty 
toward  it 

AN  OUTLET  NEEDED. 

Turning  from  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the 
congested  condition  of  the  institutions  in  cities  to 
the  placing  out  system,  its  prescribed  remedy,  I  am 
reminded  of  Mr.  Booth *s  gigantic  scheme.  I  do  not 
speak  of  it  to  discuss  it,  but  merely  to  say  that, 
however  well  the  project  of  city ,  farm,  and  over- the - 
sea  colonies  may  work,  Mr.  Booth  will  be  but  gath- 
ering the  scum  from  the  great  metropolitan  pools. 
The  sciun- making  conditions  remain  so  long  as  there 
is  no  underthe- surface  outlet  The  stream  that 
finds  its  way  from  the  distant  hills  into  this  pool 
may  be  never  so  pure,  the  flowers  that  it  carries  on 
its  surface  never  so  beautiful,  the  storm  that  moves 
its  depths  never  so  violent,  the  scum  will  not  cease 
to  gather  if  there  does  not  run  a  current  of  living 
water  through  it.  If  the  money  that  is  spent  by 
the  city  and  by  private  charity  annually  in  building 
higher  the  embankment  were  expended  in  digging 
ditches  out  into  the  great  fields,  turning  this  stream 
of  children  out  into  family  homes  in  the  country,, 
the  necessity  for  Mr.  Booth's  and  other  scum-skim- 
ming work  would  undoubtedly  be  greatly  lessened. 

PLACINO-OUT. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  remedy  in  describing  the 
conditions  to  be  remedied.  It  is  the  placing-out 
system — that  is,  the  placing  of  children  in  family 
homes,  free  homes  if  possible ;  if  these  cannot  be 
found,  in  homes  with  small  pa3rment  for  board. 
This  system  has  proved  successful  in  every  country 
where  it  has  been  tried.  In  Ireland  the  natural 
temperament  of  the  people  has  made  it  especially 
successful;  in  Scotland  the  employment  of  this 
method  has  been  attended  by  a  marked  diminution 
of  pauperism ;  in  France  it  has  been  in  vogue  from 
time  immemorial ;  and,  indeed,  in  every  European 
country  **  there  is  evidence  that  from  early  ages  it 
suggested  itself  as  the  natural  method  for  providing 
for  children  without  parents." 

AN  ILLUSTRATION  FROM  GERMANY. 

The  following  description  of  an  admirable  placing- 
out  system  in  vogue  in  some  of  the  cities  of  the 
German  empire  will  make  clear  the  plan  proposed : 

The  method  pursued  is  for  a  visitor  in  one  of  the 
precincts  to  report,  through  his  chaii'man,  to  the  cen- 
tral committee  that  he  has  found  a  child  whose  cir 
cumstances  are  such  as  to  require  interference.  The 
central  committee  examines  the  case ;  and  if  the 
report  of  the  visitor  is  sustained,  the  child  is  taken 
in  charge  and  placed  temporarily  in  an  orphan 
asylum  provided  for  that  purpose.  The  committee 
then  seeks,  through  the  burgomasters  of  different 
villaj^es.  to  find  a  family  of  good  character  which 
would  be  willing  for  a  stated  sum — ordinarily  about 
$30  per  year — to  take  charge  of  a  child,  whose  cloth 
ing.  school  books,  and  medical  attendance  will  be 
provided  for  by  the  committee.  It  is  easy  to  find 
families  willing  to  undertake  such  a  charge.  The 
little  waif  is  comfortably  dressed  and  brought  to 


his  new  home  by  one  or  more  members  of  the  city 
committee,  who  see  the  pastor,  the  school-teacher, 
and  the  village  physician,  and  solicit  their  especial 
care  and  protection  for  the  child  about  to  be  estab- 
lished in  their  midst.  For  this  care  the  teacher  and 
physician  are  paid  a  stated  tiiough  modest  allowance 
per  annum.  The  family  having  the  child  in  charge 
becomes  thenceforth  subject  to  surveillance  by  three 
of  the  foremost  citizens  of  the  place,  besides  occa- 
sional visits  from  members  of  the  conmiittee  in  the 
city. 

WHAT  IS  NEEDED  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Such  a  machine  requires  time  for  its  building 
and  the  active  and  intelligent  service  of  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  volunteers.  It  is  suggested  that 
in  New  York  City  there  is  needed,  first  of  all,  a 
commissioner  to  look  after  her  dependent  children. 
Though  nearly  twenty  thousand  children  are  annu 
ally  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  two  millions  of  dollars,  there  is  not  a  city 
nor  a  coimty  officer,  except  the  Board  of  Health 
officer,  who  has  legal  right  of  entrance  into  the 
houses  where  they  are  kept.  The  city  is  obliged  by 
State  law  to  pay  a  per  capita  sum  for  each  child  in 
most  of  the  institutions,  and  does  not  have  the  right 
to  count  the  children  even.  In  the  next  place,  until 
such  a  machine  as  that  above  described  can  be  built 
and  put  into  operation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  oflfer 
inducements  to  the  institutions  to  place  out  instead 
t)f  to  retain  children. 

THE  MORALLY  ABANDONED. 

2.  Placing  in  families  is  generally  recognized  as 
the  best  disposition  of  the  ** morally  abandoned,** 
defined  in  the  category  above ;  the  placing  to  be  pre- 
ceded, of  course,  by  careful  inquiry  into  the  con- 
duct and  character  of  the  child  and  the  condition 
and  morality  of  its  parents. 

DELINQUENTS. 

8.  Concerning  the  care  of  the  children  included 
in  categories  3  and  4  I  cannot  here  speak  fur* 
ther  than  to  say  that  institutions  approaching  the 
family  home  are  preferable  to  large  institutions 
where  individual  care  is  likely  not  to  be  had — such 
institutions  as  the  ^  farm  homes ''  managed  by  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
Bumham  Industrial  Farm  of  New  York.  The  Penn  - 
sylvania  Children's  Aid  Society  is  carrying  the 
principle  still  further  by  placing  this  class  directly 
in  carefuUy  selected  homes. 

THE  ABOLITION  OF  THE  SLUMS. 

I  have  briefly  described  the  conditions  of  child  life 
in  the  tenement  districts  of  New  York  City.  I  have 
indicated  some  of  the  processes  in  the  solution  of  the 
child  problem  in  that  city.  Its  complete  solution 
means  the  abolition  of  the  **  slums. "  This  will 
come  when  the  one  half,  the  privileged  half,  takes 
enough  interest  in  the  other  half  and  in  the  welfare 
of  society  at  large  to  compel  the  enactment  and 
enforcement  of  such  laws  as  have  been  mentioned 
above,  and  to  supplement  State  supervision  by  per- 
sonal activity  in  ^e  rescue  of  the  helpless  victims 
of  the  existing  pernicious  social  conditiona 


TWO  CHAMPIONS  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 

I.     ELBRIDGE   GERRY  AND   HIS  SOCIETY. 


THERE  is  probably  no  society  on  tlie  long  list 
ot  benevolent  and  bepeficent  aasocia"' '' 

aocietiea  in  American  communities  that  c 
a  stronger  and  more  general  public  sympathy  in  its 
aims  Oian  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  that  whose  tegia 
protects  even  more  helpleaa  creatures — tJie  dumb 
animals.  It  is  the  aggressive  and  feaxless  friend 
and  Hiivocate  of  defenceless  childhood.  It  hears  the 
cry  ot  the  starved  and  cruelly  treated,  and  goes  to 
their  rescue  wliea  tlie  agents  of  the  public  are  prac- 
tically powerless  to  act.  It  ia  B  moral  sanitarj' 
society  taking  out  of  morally  filthy  conditious  lives 
doomed  in  .them,  one  of  the  few  strongly  olfensive 
righteous  organizations. 

It  is  especially  fit  that  the  work  of  tlua  society, 
the  child's  tireless  defender,  should  have  notice  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  when  plans  for  childhood's 
pleasures  are  in  every  mind— at  this  time  when  we 
celebrate  the  birth  ol  Him  who  befriended  the  little 

THE  OBIOIN  OF  THE  MOVEMENT. 
The  records  of   the  New   York   society  have  pre- 
served this  interesting  and  touching  incident  of  its 

In  1883,  in  a  miserable  little  room  on  the  high- 
est floor  of  a  tenement- house  of  New  York  City,  a 
dying  woman  lay  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption. 
A  charitable  lady  visited  her  and  inquired  what 
assistance  could  be  afforded.  Tlie  sufferer  replied  : 
■•My  time  is  short,  but  I  caimot  die  in  peace  while 
the  miserable  little  girl  whom  they  call  Mary  Ellen 
is  being  beaten  day  and  niKht  by  her  step-mother, 
next  door  to  my  room."  She  tlien  stated  that  the 
screams  of  the  child  were  heard  repeatedly,  and 
titat  it  was  kept  locked  up,  and  that  this  had  been 
so  for  months.  Prompted  by  the  natural  instinct 
of  humanity,  the  lady  first  sought  the  aid  of  the 
police,  but  she  was  told  that  it  was  necessary  to 
furnish  evidence  before  the  arrest  could  be  made. 
■■  Unless  you  can  prove  that  an  offence  has  been 
committed  we  cannot  interfere,  and  all  you  know 
is  hearsay."  She  next  went  to  several  benevolent 
societies  id  the  city  «-hoae  object  it  was  to  care  tor 
children,  and  asked  their  interference  in  behalf  of 
the  child.  ITie  reply  was.  "If  the  child  is  legally 
brought  to  us,  and  js  a  proper  subject,  we  will  take 
it;  otherwise  we  cannot  act  in  the  matter."  She 
then  consulted  several  excellent  cliaritahle  gentle- 
men as  to  what  she  should  do.  They  replied,  "It  is 
a  dangerous  thing  to  interfere  between  parent  and 
child,  and  you  might  get  yourself  into  trouble  it 
you  did  so,  as  parents  are  proverbially  the  best 
guardians  of  their  own  children."  Finally,  in  des- 
pair, with  the  piteous  appeals  of  the  dying  woman 
still  ringing  in  her  ears,  she  said  :  "  I  will  make 
,  ^f[^^  f^  gj^^e  tj,jg  child.     There  is  t 


in  jus 


1  this  city  who  has  never  turned  a  deaf  e 

~  e  helpless,  and  who  has  spent  ~ 

s  work  for  the  benefit  of  unoSendiug  a 


to  the  cry  ot  the  helpless,  and  who  has  spent  his  life 


p_  -o  Hemy  BerRh."     She  went,  and 

the  rescue  of  little  Mary  Ellen  followed.  hon.  elMUdoe  oerht. 
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The  effect  of  this  rescue  was  to  bring  to  light  so 
many  cases  of  physical  suffering  inflicted  upon  help- 
less children  in  this  city  by  those  who  chanced  to 
have  the  custody  of  them  that  Mr.  Bergh  soon  found 
that  his  own  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals  could  not  do  justice  to  the  increasing 
demands  upon  it  for  interference  in  their  behalf. 

Accordingly,  he  laid  the  matter  before  his  council, 
and  the  result,  after  consultation,  was  the  creation 
and  subsequent  incorporation  of  a  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent institution  known  as  the  Society  for  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

r ITS  EXTENSION. 

}  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  movement  which 
has  made  its  influence  felt  in  most  of  the  large  cit- 
ies of  this  country,  and  has  been  communicated  to 
other  lands — an  organized,  aggressive  work  of  child- 
saving.  There  are  now  societies  similar  in  object 
to  that  of  New  York  in  more  than  ninety  cities  and 

1       towns  of  this  country ;  in  London,  Liverpool,  Glas- 

I       gow ;  in  Paris  and  other  cities  and  towns  of  France ; 

I  in  Italy,  Spain«.  the  West  Indies,  South  America, 
Canada,  and  Australia— nearly  three  hundred  in  all. 
Many  of  these  exist  for  the  protection  of  both  chil 

\  dren  and  animals,  and  are  called  humane  societies. 
The  societies  of  the  United  States  are  united  into 
an  association  for  annual  conference  and  co-opera- 
tion, known  as  the  Amepcan  Humane  Association. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  New  York  society  was 
-.__the  first  of  this  character  established  in  the  world. 
Its  first  president  was  Mr.  John  D.  Wright  and  its 
superintendent  Mr.  E.  Fellows  Jenkins,  who  has  since 
continued  efficiently  to  discharge  the  difficult  and 
important  duties  of  his  position  and  has  become 
one  of  America's  chief  authorities  in  his  branch  of 
philanthropy.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Wright,  in 
1879,  the  Hon.  Elbridge  T.  Gerry  was  chosen  pres- 
ident. His  interest  in  the  work  of  the  society  has 
identified  him  so  closely  with  it  that  wherever  the 
society  is  known  \\r  president's  name  is  also  known. 
In  New  York  City,  and  doubtless  in  other  communi- 
ties, the  society  is  commonly  known  as  "Mr.  Gerry's 
Society."  He  stands  in  the  United  States,  as  Mr. 
Benjamin  Waugh  in  England,  the  foremost  cham- 
pion of  suffering  childhood. 

Through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Frederick  A. 
Agnew,  who  visited  this  country  in  1888  or  1884 
and  carefully  studied  the  work  here,  societies  on 
the  basis  of  laws  here  in  force  were  established  in 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  London. 

THE  THEORY  OF  THE  LAW. 

Before  the  organization  of  this  society  the  child 
had  practically  no  legal  protector,  although  the 
theory  of  the  law  was  that  the  child  belonged  to  the 
State  in  the  sense  that  it  owed  an  obligation  to  the 
child  "to  protect  it  in  person  and  property  and  in 
its  opportunity  for  life,  liberty,  and  happiness." 
"If  the  right  of  the  care  and  custody  of  the  child 
by  the  parent  is  abused  or  neglected,  if  the  child 
has  evil  and  vicious  associations,  if  it  is  neglected 


and  cruelly  treated,  if  it  is  habitually  sent  out  to 
beg,  if  its  morals  are  neglected  and  its  training 
be  in  idleness  and  vice,  the  parent  is  an  unfit  custo- 
dian of  the  child,  ^  and  instantly  the  State  has  a 
right  to  step  in  and  rescue  the  child.  This  theory, 
however,  was  not  carried  into  practice  further  tiian 
in  the  protection  of  children  once  brought  under 
public  care,  or  in  case  of  extreme  cruelty.  The 
general  presumption  was  that  every  parent  knew 
and  did  what  was  best  for  the  welfare  of  the  child,, 
and  that  no  outside  person  had  a  right  to  interfere. 
The  public  official  was  reluctant  to  meddle  with, 
what  was  deemed  the  most  sacred  of  relations,  and 
the  child  was  thus  left  helpless  under  the  cover  of 
parental  authority. 

ABUSES  TO  BE  STOPPED. 

President  Gerry  describes  in  the  tenth  annual 
report  of  the  society  the  conditions  to  which  chil- 
dren  were  often  subjected,  and  without  relief  imtiL 
the  society  was  organized : 

Impecunious  parents  drove  them  from  their  mis- 
erable homes  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  to 
beg  and  steal.     They  were  trained  as  acrobats  at  the 
ri^  of  life  and  limb,  and  beaten  cruelly  if  they 
failed.     They  were  sent  at  night  to  procure  liquor 
for  parents  too  drunk  to  venture  themselves  into  the 
streets.     They  were  drilled  in  juvenile  operas  and 
song-and -dance  variety  business  until  their  voices- 
were  cracked,  their  growth  stunted,  and  their  healtK 
permanently  ruined  by  exposure  and  want  of  rest. 
Numbers    of     young    Italians   were    imported    by 
padroni  imder  promises  of  a  speedy  return,  and 
then  sent  out  on  the  streets  to  play  on  musical  in- 
struments, to  peddle  flowers  ana  small  wares  to  the 
passers-by,  and  too  often  as  a  cover  for  immorality. 
Their  surroundings  were  those  of  vice,  profanity, 
and  obscenity.     Their  only  amusements  were  tlie 
dance  halls,  the  cheap  theatres,  and  museums  and 
the  saloons.     Their  acquaintances  were  those  hard- 
ened in  sin,  and  both  boys  and  girls  soon  became 
adepts  in  crime,  and  entered  imhesitatingly  on  the 
downward    path.      Beaten   and    abused   at   home, 
treated  worse  than  aninuds,  no  other  result  could  be 
expected.     In  the  prisons,  to  which  sooner  or  later 
these  unhappy  children  gravitated,  there  was   ne 
separation  of  them  from  hardened  criminals.     Their 
previous  education  in  vice  rendered  them  apt  schol- 
ars in  tlie  school  of  crime,  and  they  ripened  into 
criminals  as  they  advanced  in  years. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  SOaETY.  _ 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  society  on  its  organi- 
zation w-as  to  secure  the  passage  of  legislation  con- 
ferring on  it  corporate  powers  to  'enforce  the  law, 
and  then  the  enactment  of  proper  statutes  to  protect 
the  children.     The  Legislature  promptly  acceded  to- 
its  appeal,  and  from  1876  until  the  present  time  }ia& 
continued  to  improve  the  statutes  by  amendment. 
At  the  session  of  1884  it  carefully  revised  the  Penal 
Code  of  the  State,  which  now  presents  a  "uniform, 
compact,  and  harmonious  system  of  law  for  tlie  pro- 
tection of  children."    It  has  been  eagerly  sought 
after  and  copied  in  <other  countries.     The  numerous 
convictions  under  these  laws,  at  the  instance  of  this  '' 
society,  year  by  year,  give  proof  of  its  activity  and 
usefulness ,  and  the  number  of  children  saved  as  the 
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reeult  must  go  far  tn  show  the  neoeaaity  and  bene- 
ficial effect  of  these  laws  to  thoaewhocriticiee  tiieir 

stringency. 

The  latest  printed  report  of  the  society  shows  that 
during  tlie  sixteen  years  of  its  existence  53, 784  com- 
plaints were  received  and  investigated,  involving 
more  tlian  161.S53  children  :  that  18,480  cases  were 
prosecuted,  resulting  in  17,936  convictions  and  the 
reaeue  and  relief  of  SS.OSC  children,  and  that  since 
the  estahlishment  of  the  reception -rooms  in  con- 
nection with  the  offices,  ten  years  ago,  7,615  chil- 
dren have  been  sheltered  in  them. 

Prominent  among  the  cases  prosecuted  by  the 
society  was  that  of  Ancarola.  an  Italian  padrone 
who  inveigled  and  brought  seven  Italian  children 
to  this  country  in  1879,  with  the  purpose  of  holding 
them  under  involuntary  service  to  him  as  street 
musicians.  Through  the  watclifulnestt  of  this  society 
the  padrone  was  apprehended  shortly  after  his  arri- 
val, an  indictment  secured  and  a  trial  held  before 
the  United  States  Court.  Ancarola  was  found  guilty 
by  the  judge  of  this  court,  and  the  decision  of  the 
court  was  affirmed  by  tlie  United  States  Circuit 
Court,  and  Ancarola  was  sentenced  to  serve  a  term 
of  five  years  in  the  penitentiary.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  this  infamous  traffic. 

The  rescue  of  children  from  homes  where  they 
are  subjected  to  the  cruelty  or  neglect  of  parents  is, 
however,  the  greatest  work  of  the  society.  The 
transformation  in  the  lives  of  these  rescued  little 
ones  is  almost  beyond  belief  in  many  cases,  so  great 


is  the  influence  of  environment  on  character  yet 
unformed. 

The  report  for  1884  shows  that  since  the  creation 
of  the  society  and  the  passage  and  enforcement  of 
the  laws  passed  through  its  advocacy  there  has  been 
a  real  diminution  of  the  number  of  juvenile  deliD' 
quents.  According  to  the  statistics  therein  quoted, 
there  were  932  boys  and  207  girls  arraigned  in  the 
courts  for  various  offences,  while  in  1884  the  num- 
bers have  fallen  to  448  boys  and  108  girls,  and  there 
had  been  a  gradual  decrease  in  that  period.  It  will 
not  be  just  to  ascribe  this  decrease  to  the  society 
and  to  the  laws  alone,  but  they  no  doubt  had  a  part 
in  bringing  about  this  desirable  state  of  affairs.  TO' 
meet  the  influences  which  are  making  for  the  increase 
of  crime  the  president  of  tlte  society  suggests  these 
four  Btepe  :  1st,  purify  the  home ;  Sd.  cure  the  child  ; 
3d,  furnish  it  with  work  :  4th,  give  it  a  worthy  ex- 
ample to  follow.  And  this  is  just  the  work  the  society 
is  aiming  to  do.  It  is  charged  often  with  undue 
seventy  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  but  it  inva- 
riably errs,  if  at  all,  on  the  side  of  tlie  helpless  child. 
If  the  privileged  people  of  the  community  desire 
to  bring  to  suffering,  neglected  childhood  tJie  sub- 
stantial gifts  which  their  own  children  enjoy,  the 
opportunity  to  lead  decent  lives,  to  grow  up  into 
men  and  women  with  right  instincts,  here  is  a- 
channel  through  which  tliey  may  gratify  that  desire. 
They  (uay  be  sure  that  tlieir  pence  thus  bestowed 
will  prevent  the  necessity  of  pound  expeodituree 
n  building  prisons  and  reformatories. 
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II.     BENJAMIN  WAUGH  AND  THE  BRITISH  CHILDREN. 


I 


IF  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  had  been  founded  in  the  Middle  Ages 
it  might  poBsibly  have  claimed,  with  the  infantile 
audacity  of  child-like  faith,  its  association  with  the 
angels  of  the  little  ones  of  whom  we  read  in  the 
Gk^pel.  It  would  have  been  the  Holy  Order  of  the 
Angelic  Helpers,  or,  mayhap,  the  Holy  Order  of  St. 
Benjamin  under  the  protection  of  the  Children's 
Angels.  Its  articles  would  have  been  approved  by  the 
Pope,  its  officers  would  have  worn  the  distinctive 
garb  of  a  religious  fraternity,  and  Mr.  Benjamin 
Waugh,  instead  of  being  Honorary  Director  of  the 
Society,  would  have  been  the  Father- General  of  the 
Order.  Other  times  bring  other  manners  and  other 
customs,  but  the  essentials  remain  unchanged,  a^d 
in  the  formation  and  growth  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  we  see  the 
same  familiar  phenomena  that  accompanied  the 
foundation  of  the  great  charitable  religious  orders 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

It  is  but  seven  years  since  the  English  society 
was  bom,  and  already  it  is  extending  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.  If  its  progress  is  as  rapid 
in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  before  the 
close  of  the  century  there  will  not  be  anywhere 
throughout  the  English  speaking  world  100,000 
persons  where  there  will  not  be  a  branch  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Angels  of  the  Little  Ones. 

Even  now  the  society  has  eighty  aid  committer 

'    in  the  three  kingdoms,  employing  constantly  sixty 

\    inspectors,  or  "children's  men,"  each  of  whom  has 

on  an  average  600  cases  to  attend  to  in  the  course 

^    of  the  year.     In  connection  with  some  of  these  aid 

committees  are  shelters,  where  ill-treated  children 

find  temporary  home  and  food  and  rest,   and  the 

'    mothering  which  they  need  more  than  all.     In  all 

these  agencies — 

"  Not  a  broken  law,  but  a  broken  little  heart,  is 
the  one  motive  of  proceedings. " 

"The  society  inaction  is  solicitor,  chief  constable, 
and  public  prosecutor  for  every  child — the  smallest 
and  the  poorest  in  the  land. " 

It  began  with  an  income  of  £1.000  a  year ;  it  has 
now  £19,000  a  year.  It  had  ninety-five  cases  in  the 
first  year;  it  had  6,413  in  1890-91,  and  yet  it  has 
only  covered  nine  millions  of  the  population  with 
its  aid  committees.  For  twenty -five  millions  these 
committees  have  still  to  be  provided. 

The  root  principle  of  the  society  is  love  for  chil- 
dren, out  of  which  grows  a  passionate  hatred  of  the 
cruelty  which  blights  their  lives.  A  healthy,  whole- 
hearted indignation  against  wrong  is  an  admirable 
and  necessary  element  in  human  society.  The 
modems,  by  trying  so  much  to  love  "freedom," 
have  come  to  be  somewhat  indifferent  to  human 
life.  When,  however,  it  is  made  clear  that  freedom 
takes  to  diabolic  torture  of  children,  it  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  see  straight,  and  to  understand  that 
severity  is  the  only  tenderness,  and  that  the  Angel 
of  Mercy  herself  must  wield  the  sword  of  justice. 


"the  child  op  the  ENGLISH  SAVAGE." 

In  "  The  Child  of  the  English  Savage, "  an  article 
which  the  Cardinal  and  Mr.  Waugh  contributed  to 
the  Contemporary  Review  six  years  ago,  occurs  a 
terrible  list  of  abuses  which  have  been  actually  dis- 
covered by  the  societj*  in  its  investigations. 

In  his  indignant  feelings  toward  such  wicked- 
nesses, Mr.  Waugh  is  sure  to  find  an  echo  in  the  con- 
science of  the  country.  Not  lack  of  hatred  of  such 
things,  but  lack  of  knowledge  of  their  existence,  was 
the  secret  of  national  apathy.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
the  society  that  it  has  discovered  them.  It  was  Mr. 
Bradlaugh,  I  believe,  with  his  usual  deep  insight, 
who  pointed  out  how  domestic  crimes  of  all  crimes 
are  those  most  difiicult  to  get  at — "being  mostly 
committed  in  the  privacy  of  the  home,  often  in  the 
privacy  of  tlie  sick  chamber. "  But  the  society  gets 
there  even,  and  brings  the  hidden  things  of  darkness 
to  light,  and  with  them  nerves  the  public  conscience 
to  be  stem. 

Mr.  John  Morley  expressed  the  conscience  of  men  of 
all  shades  of  politics  when  he  said  at  the  same  place . 

Domestic  ruffianism  is  as  proper  an  object  for 
the  criminal  law  as  any  other  kind  of  mffianisra, 
and  cruelties  which  it  would  be  the  duty  of  every 
one  of  us  to  prevent  if  they  were  attempted  in  our 
presence,  if  we  had  physical  force  enough  to  pre- 
vent them,  these  are  the  cruelties  which  it  is  the 
duty  and  purpose  of  this  society,  by  the  law  and 
the  agents  of  the  law,  to  repress.  I  cannot  imagine 
any  subject  more  worthy  of  the  thought  and  atten- 
tion of  public  men  than  the  eradication  of  this 
brutal  and  vicious  abuse  of  parental  authority. 

Still  further  will  the  conscience  of  the  land  follow 
the  society's  proceedings: 

Mere  parental  indiscretions  are  never  prosecuted, 
nor  are  any  painful  and  hasty  acts,  even  to  the 
breaking  of  a  limb,  where  there  is  abundant,  genu- 
ine, and  whole-hearted  regret.  Only  where  there  is 
absolute  callounness  or  contempt  and  hatred  of  a 
child,  were  the  pains  and  injuries  inflicted  are 
matters  of  utter  indifference,  do  the  punishments  of 
the  law  become  both  wise  and  necessary. 

DISCIPLINE  FOB  LOST  SOULS. 

By  a  mighty  lever  the  society  raises  the  sense  of 
parental  responsibility;  men  must  keep  their  chil- 
dren, feed  them,  clothe  them,  tend  them  in  sickness, 
or  go  to  jail.  And  when  they  come  out  they  are 
not  done  with.  Mr.  Waugh  renders  them  great  as- 
sistance toward  a  worthier  future  life.  By  distrib- 
uting among  neighbors  and  acquaintances  of  the 
child  post-cards  addressed  to  the  office  on  one  side,  • 
and  bearing  the  culprit's  number  on  its  register, 
called  Repeated-Cruelty  Cards,  he  creates  a  body- 
guard around  the  culprit's  child.  The  ex -prisoner  is 
informed  of  this,  and  that  should  one  get  Into  the 
pillar  box  he  will  be  before  the  bench  again,  and  cer- 
tainly get  relieved  of  his  liberty  and  its  luxuries  for 
twice  as  long.  Besides  this,  the  office  supervises  the 
case  for  some  months.  Of  2,000  ex  prisoners  not  a 
dozen  have  had  to  be  proceeded  against    twice. 
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though  with  the  6, 000  children  last  year  dealt  with, 
only  173  children  were  wholly  removed  from  their 
wrong-doers'  care. 

^  So  far  as  the  society  can  see,  the  real  root  of 
persistent  savagery  to  children  is  mainly  two- fold  * 
it  is,  first,  a  sullen,  ill-conditioned  disposition ;  and 
secondly,  a  cowardice  which  limits  its  gratification 
to  imresistiug  and  helpless  things.  Men  become 
addicted  to  cruelty  as  the^  become  addicted  to  drink 
and  gambling.  It  is  a  vile  pleasure  in  which  they 
indulge,  some  occasionally,  some  persistently ;  mak- 
ing their  homes  into  little  hells.  In  some  cases, 
drink,  trouble,  and  more  or  less  of  provocation,  and 
the  like,  may  temporarily  and  grievously  aggravate 
its  expression ;  but  these  things  are  not  its  real 
cause,  and  with  its  worst  and  most  chronic  forms 
they  are  not  even  associated. 

This  is  curiously  like  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of 
innate  depravity  with  a  certain  modified  doctrine 
of  reprobation.  For  these  lost  souls,  for  whom  the 
society  prepares  scoipions  and  tread-mills,  although 
given  over  to  the  possession  of  a  foul  spirit  that 
goeth  not  out  but  by  imprisonment  and  fasting,  are 
not  wholly  lost.  Given  the  lack  of  pipe  and  beer, 
and  a  long  enough  period  of  reflection  on  the  bread 
and  the  water  of  affliction,  and  many  of  them  can 
be  reclaimed. 

A  NEW  PURGATORY  AND  A  CERTAIN  ONE. 

For  the  society  does  not  seek  to  create  a  mundane 
hell,  but  to  reconstitute  a  purgatory?  The  prison, 
with  its  tread -mill,  is  the  practical  modem  substi- 
tute for  the  waning  terrors  of  a  hell-fire  which  has 
been  damped  down  by  mingled  scepticism  and  sym- 
pathy. This  is  very  frankly  expressed  in  "  The  Child 
of  the  English  Savage  ^  as  follows  : 

The  duty  society  owes  to  the  lives  of  unwanted 
children  is  greatly  increased  by  the  wakiugup  of 
evil-disposed  men  to  the  modem  ideas  that  popula- 
tion is  a  nuisance,  and  that  God  and  a  future  judg- 
ment are  ** superstitions;"  and,  be  it  remembered, 
the  new  foundations  which  are  offered  to  their  belief 
and  conduct  call  them  so.  By  such  ideas  the  security 
to  child  life  cannot  be  increased,  and  if  Parliament 
is  wise,  it  will  take  knowledge  of  the  fact,  and 
enact  unambiguous  laws  which  a  happier  state  of 
things  rendered  unnecessary.  A  secularized  con- 
science, at  the  dictation  of  certain  apostles  among 
us,  is  shaking  itself  from  old-fashioned  restraints 
with  a  thankful  sense  of  freedom,  like  a  horse  from 
his  harness  at  the  end  of  the  day.  As  the  tendencies 
of  religious  considerations  are  being  superseded,  the 
tendencies  of  legal  ones  must  take  their  places,  or 
tampering  with  infant  life  will  be  greatly  increased. 
GikhI  sentiments  about  children  have  spontaneous 
roots  in  human  nature,  and  they  may  survive  the 
inspirations  of  Christian  motive  fora  while,  but 
not  for  long.  For  the  protet^tion  of  child  life,  law 
should  lack  neither  sharpness  nor  certainty,  and  at 
present  it  lacks  both. 

All  the  sfK-iety  seeks  is  to  make  it,  for  people  who 
love  themselves  alone,  more  comfortable  to  treat 
children  i)roperly  than  to  treat  them  improperly. 

This  it  is  doing,  and  will  continue  to  do.  Already 
it  has  succeeded  in  striking  terror  into  those  who 
stand  most  in  need  of  its  attentions. 


I.  THE  FOUNDER  AND  DIRECTOR. 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  is  the  embodiment  of  the  thought  of  one 
man.  Benjamin  Waugh  is  that  man,  and  a  more 
remarkable  and  wonderful  man,  in  many  reepects, 
you  will  not  find  in  all  England  I  remember,  as 
if  it  were  yesterday,  the  remark  the  Cardinal  made 
to  the  Archbishop  when  Mr.  Waugh  left  the  room  at 
the  Mansion  House,  where  he  had  been  giving  evi- 
dence. ^  He  is  like  the  healthy  breath  of  a  sea- 
breeze.''  And  so  he  is,  and  more  also.  For  Mr. 
Waugh  is  like  the  slender  filament  in  the  electric 
lamp,  that  glows  incandescent  when  the  current  is 
turned  on.  He  is  a  human  filament,  white  hot  with 
the  passion  of  love  for  little  children.  It  possesses 
him  utterly,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else.  He  lives 
lor  them,  he  will  ultimately  die  for  them.  To  res- 
cue the  helpless  bond-slaves  of  our  civilized  savagery 
is  with  him  the  consuming  passion  of  his  life. 

**Such  earnest  natures  are  the  central  pith, 

The  solid  nucleus  round  which  systems  grow; 
Mass  after  mass  becomes  inspired  therewith. 
And  wheels  impregnate  with  the  fiery  glow.^ 

Out  of  the  agony  and  travail  of  his  heart,  filled 
with  a  mother-love  for  the  disinherited  thousands 
who  have  never  known  a  mother's  care,  the  society 
was  bom.     He  is  the  society. 

BENJAMIN  WAUOH. 

Benjamin  Waugh  is  a  Yorkshireman,  with  nothing 
of  the  Yorkshireman  in  his  physique  (for  he  is  small 
and  puny)  or  in  appearance,  or  in  his  characto;, 
except  it  be  a  shrewd  long-headedness  worthy  of  the 
Tykes,  an  indomitable  perseverance,  and  an  untiring 
energy.  He  was  bom  of  Puritan  parents,  Indepen- 
dents of  the  old  school,  who  differ  very  widely  in 
most  respects  from  the  modem  Congregationalist 

His  mother,  a  sweet  and  saintly  woman,  a  mother 
in  the  denominational  Israel,  passed  on  to  her  son 
Benjamin  the  tenderness  and  the  passion  which 
make  him  an  ideal  avenger  and  comforter  of  the  lost 
children  of  Britain.  The  mother-soul  dwells  in  him 
more  than  any  man,  and  much  more  than  in  many 
women.  That  which  the  most  devoted  mother  feefe 
for  her  own  offspring,  Mr.  Waugh  feels  for  children 
in  general.  Like  a  she- bear  robbed  of  her  cube,  he 
rages  against  all  those  who  do  little  children  wrong. 
He  is  like  a  sleuth-hound  on  the  trail  of  the  child- 
torturer  and  the  keepers  of  those  infant  slaughttf  > 
houses  known  as  baby  farms.  And  yet,  to  see  him 
among  his  little  charges  at  the  shelter,  or  hear  him 
talking  to  the  bairns  at  home,  you  could  not  imagine 
that  any  one  could  be  more  tenderly  full  of  loving- 
kindness  and  womanly  compassion.  His  tendemein 
is  the  measure  of  his  wrath. 

A  GENIUS  FOB  ORQANIZATION 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  Mr  Wau^ 
as  merely  a  compound  of  tenderness  and  wtath. 
These  are  the  two  most  conspicuous  characteristics, 
but  between  these  two  extremes  lie  many  admirable 
qualities,  many  rare  capacities.     He  is  a  bom  or- 
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ganizer.  He  has  built  up  the  society  brick  by  brick, 
until  it  stands  now  four  square  to  all  the  winds  that 
blow,  and  there  is  not  a  branch  that  does  not  bear 
his  sign  manual  in  every  rule  and  regulation.  The 
organization  is  "Benjamin  Waugh,"  his  thought  in 
its  reticulation  and  in  every  limb.  Go  to  see  him 
about  a  prosecution,  and  you  will  find  that  he  is  as 
acute  as  George  Lewis  and  as  learned  in  the  law 
relating  to  his  particular  subject  as  Sir  Charles 
Russell  or  Sir  Richard  Webster.  As  a  public  speaker 
on  a  popular  platform  he  has  few  rivals,  and  as  a 
lobbyist  he  is  simply  unrivalled.  His  courage  is 
superb,  his  industry'  is  as  great  as  his  patience.  He 
is  genial,  hearty,  humorous,  and  full  of  the  milk  of 
human  kindness ;  and  if  sometimes  the  milk  sours 
in  the  thunderstorm  of  his  wrath  against  magistrates 
who  shield  criminals,  and  pseudo- Christians  who 
imagine  they  can  go  to  heaven  when  they  leave 
children  to  perish  in  hells  on  earth,  it  soon  passes, 
and  he  is  himself  again.  He  is  no  ascetic  monk, 
but  a  very  human  man,  full  of  the  joy  and  passion 
and  sunshine  and  storm  of  a  broad  and  varied  life. 

A  MANY-SIDED  APOSTLE. 

Mr.  Waugh  is  a  poet,  an  editor,  a  philanthropist, 
and  a  statesman.  He  has  the  eye  to  see,  the  heart 
to  feel,  and  the  art  of  putting  things  so  that  they 
can  convince  and  convict.  He  is  marked  out  by 
supreme  and  conspicuous  capacity  for  his  present 
position  of  Secular  Bishop  and  Central  Helper  of  all 
the  children  of  the  land.  He  diet  not  obtain  this 
position  without  long  and  painful  preparation.  He 
grew  to  the  work.  It  was  not  ready  to  his  hand. 
Neither  was  he  ready  for  the  work  for  many  a  long 
year.  But  slowly  it  came  to  him,  and  he  was  made 
^'•♦eady  for  it.  He  was  always  an  Independent,  he  is 
now  independent  even  of  the  Independents.  He  is 
a  Protestant,  but  he  is  one  of  the  most  catholic  of 
men,  who.  even  when  still  in  the  Independent  min- 
istry, did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  he  would  like 
to  see  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mother  and  her  Divine 
Child  hung  up  before  the  eyes  of  every  congregation 
in  the  land. 

•J mS  TRADflNa- GROUND. 

As  an    Independent  minister,    first  at  Newbury 
(Berks) ,  then  at  Greenwich,  Mr.  Waugh  became  as 
well  known  to  the  magistrates  as  he  w^as  to  his 
rdeacons.     At  Greenwich,  assisted  by  John  Maegregor 
\  (Rob  Roy) ,  he  founded  a  Waste  Paper  and  Blacking 
I  Brigade,  a  day  institution  for  boys  who  loafed  about 
,  into  mischief  and  crime,  and  entered   into  arrange- 
ments with  Captain  Reed  and  Mr.  Huntley,  owners 
of  deep-sea  fishing-smacks,  whose  headquarters  were 
then  on  the  Thames,  to  place  boys  charged  before 
magistrates  with  petty  crimes  at  sea.     Mr.  Maude 
and  Mr.  Petterson,  the  stipendiaries,  both  subscribed 
personally  to  Mr.  Waugh  s  work,  made  grants  from 
their  poor-box  to  help  him,  and  made  over  to  him 
',      boys  charged  with  first  offences,  instead  of  sending 
them  to  Maidstone  Jail.     It  was  in  consequence  of 
the  esteem  he  won  among  the  masses  here  that  Mr. 
',    Waugh  was  selected  by  four  trades  unions  of  the 


borough  to  stand  for  the  first  School  Board  fpr.Xfigx-i 
don,  to  which  he  was  elected,  though  opposed  byl 
Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst  (now  workingman's  MP.  ).i 
Mr.  Waugh  sat  in  the  first  and  second  board,  ixr 
which  he  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Books  Commits 
tee  and  Stores.  On  his  retirement  by  imperativ^ 
orders  of  his  doctor,  he  received  an  ilium inaled 
address  from  his  fellow -members,  and  a  present  of 
five  hundred  guineas  for  his  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  "neglected  children,"  besides  a  letter  from  the 
Education  Department,  regretting  the  close  of  his 
services  on  the  board.  After  four  years*  rest,  the 
knowledge,  work -habit,  and  administrative  ex- 
perience he  had  acquired  were  again  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  England's  unhappy  children.  All 
other  pursuits  and  enjoyments  were  abandoned  save 
his  magazine  for  the  advancement  of  their  miserable 
cau^e.  He  had  come  to  see  that  they  did  not  possess 
the  protection  of  the  Crown,  and  held  that  the  very 
least  of  them  was  entitled  to  that  protection  equally 
with  the  adults.  To  make  a  child  a  real  citizen — 
that  was  his  aim. 

MR.    WAUaH  AS  A  LEGISLATOR. 

Mr.Waugh*s  first    condition  was    that  children 
who  were    the  victims  of  dissipated,  vicious  homes 
were  too  often,  also,  the  victims  of  an  inconsiderate 
law  which  landed  them  in  jail ;  which,  alas !  pleased 
the  parents,    and  did  irreparable   injustice  to  the 
children  and  the  community.     Following  the  fort- 
unes  of   child  ex-prisoners,  he  put  his  facts  into  a 
book,  "The  Gaol  Cradle :  Who  Rocks  It?  A  Plea  for 
the  Abolition  of  Juvenile  Imprisonment  ^ — a  book 
which    roused    public   attention    to    the    subject 
inspired  the  press,  and  greatly  changed  the  policy 
of  magistrates  and  of  the  Home  Ofllce.     Since  then, 
to  a  great  extent,  industrial  schools  have  been  their 
destiny,  not  prison.     But  Mr.  Waugh  believes  in  a 
reasonable  application  of  the  rod,  and   in  making 
parents  (except  when  it  can  be  shown  that  it  would 
be  unjust  to  do  so)  jointly  liable  for  their  children's 
offences.     Not  to  adequately  correct  public  evil,  in 
either  child  or  man,  Mr.  Waugh  holds,  is  to  be  as 
unkind  to  the  evil-doer  as  it  is  to  the  state.     But 
the  abolition  of  juvenile  imprisonment  has  not  come. 
Mr.   Waugh' 8    first    statutory  success  was   in    thel 
abolition  of  the  necessity  magistrates   and  judges  \ 
wei-e  under  to  exclude  children  from  tiieir  courts  , 
who  were  too  young  to  understand  tiie  nature  of  an  ; 
oath.     Horrible  offences  against  tiny  girl-children 
were  almost  all  rendered  unpunishable.     In  Com- 
mittee on  tlie  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act.  the 
proposal,  which  was  moved  by  Mr.  Samuel  Smith. 
was  lost  by  two,  both  front  benches  vpting  against 
it.     Meetings  of  members  in  tlie  House  and  out  of 
it  were  convened,  formal  and  informal,  some  in  the 
conference  rot)m.  some  in  the  smoke-room,  and  one 
in  Westminster  Palace  Hotel.     After  Mr.  Waugh  had 
liad  his  say,  on  the  i-eport  stage,  his  prc^osal  was 
carried  without  a  division.     His  next  move  was  toj 
abolish  the  exclusive  right  of  guardians  under  the 
poor-laws  to  prosecute  for  starvation.     It  was  only 
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used  when  the  starved  children  had  come  upon 
the  parish.  He  induced  a  Select  Committee  of 
the  Lords  to  recommend  that  this  he  done,  and  in 
the  next  session  of  Parliament,  with  consent  of  the 
Iiocal- Government  Board,  this  was  done.  Since 
then  his  own  society  has  dealt  with  5,000  cases  of 
starvation. 

His  next  Parliamentary  work  was  the  greatest 
statute  ever  passed  for  children,  the  first,  indeed, 
which  ever  undertook  to  deal  with  suffering  chil- 
dren as  such,  which  is  now  known  as  "Tlie  Chil- 
dren's Charter,"  the  Act  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  and  the  better  Protection  of  Children 
(53  and  53  Vic. ,  chap.  44) .  To  tabulate  the  changes 
which  this  statute  made  in  the  conditions  of  children 
in  England,  and  their  standing  in  courts,  would  be 
as  impossible  as  to  enumerate  the  clumges  made  in 
the  conditions  of  vegetation  by  the  breezes  and  sim- 
shine  of  spring.  In  passing  this  act  Mr.  Waugh 
found  his  best  helpers  in  the  Attorney -General,  Mr. 
Mimdella,  and  Lord  Herschell. 

MR.    WAUOH'S  SYSTEM  AND  THE  POUCE. 

Five  years  after  the  society  was  established  Mr. 
Waugh  received  a  tribute  from  the  police  authori- 
ties of  the  metropolis,  which,  whether  it  does  most 
credit  to  his  plans  for  suffering  children  or  to  the 
common  sense  and  lack  of  vanity  and  red-tape  in 
the  police  authorities,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  deter- 
mine, but  by  orders  issued  from  Scotland  Yard  Mr. 
Waugh  was  virtually  made  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Police  for  the  children  of  London.  And  throughout 
England  the  police  authorities  are  increasingly 
availing  themselves  of  the  special  adaption  of  the 
society's  methods  to  children's  cases.  The  society's 
men  have  greater  freedom  than  the  police.  They 
have  less  authority,  and  their  freedom  is  therefore 
exercised  under  risks  which  constables  have  not  to 
run.  The  limit  of  a  constable's  duty  is  to  receive 
charges,  and  on  these  to  act,  or  on  what  he  himself 
sees.  He  is  wholly  forbidden  to  search  out  and 
show  himself  strong  on  behalf  of  the  helpless.  Were 
that  his  duty,  with  the  power  which  he  carries  to 
put  down  resistance  to  its  discharge,  with  force  if 
needs  be,  and  to  arrrest  those  who  interfere  with 
him,  he  would  become  intolerable,  especially  among 
the  poor.  Mr.  Justice  Field,  recently  finding  that  a 
good  hearted  constable  had  thus  been  acting — acting 
as  a  man,  not  within  his  limits  as  a  policeman — in 
a  case  of  manslaughter  brought  before  him,  dis- 
missed it,  remarking  that  a  great  constitutional 
principle  had  been  violated.  The  police  must  not 
take  any  proceedings  save  upon  a  complaint  of  a 
common  citizen,  or  an  o£fence  which  he  himself 
has  seen  committed.  But  that  excludes  all  in  door 
offences  against  children.  Babies  cannot  lay  infor- 
mation ;  and  children,  not  babies,  do  not.  Besides, 
were  the  child  able  to  get  out,  and  disposed  to  make 
complaint,  the  very  last  man  who  would  be  thought 
of  to  tell  its  hunger  and  pain  to  would  be  a  police- 
man. Knowing  all  these  facts,  Sir  Edmund  Hen- 
derson,  Mr.  Monro,  and  Sir  Edward  Bradford,   as 


Chief  Commissioners  of  Police,  wisely  recognized 
them  and  made  free  and  admirable  use  of  the  eo-^ 
ciety ;  and  even  Colonel  Howard  Vincent  and  Mr. 
Anderson,  successive  Heads  of  the  Criminal  Investi- 
gation Department,  do  the  same.  Both  have  borne 
public  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  institution  for 
the  special  work  of  getting  out  crimes  against  the 
young.  Mr.  Anderson,  the  present  Head  of  the 
Criminal  Investigation  Department,  said  at  the  so- 
ciety's last  public  meeting  in  London : 

It  is  not  merely  in  my  personal  but  in  my  ofUcial 
duty  that  I  feel  intense  pleasure  at  the  rise  and 
progress  of  a  society  of  this  kind.  It  gives  me  great- 
gratification  to  be  able  to  express  the  most  cordial 
sympathy  with  and  the  most  cordial  co-operation  to- 
this  society.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  systema- 
tized co-operation.  We  naturally  think  very  strong- 
ly that  in  certain  matters  and  spheres  we  can  devolve 
the  response  that  the  state  has  placed  upon  us ;  but 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  classes  of  people 
with  which  a  society  of  this  kind  is  much  better 
c]ualified  to  deal  than  an  official,  and  especially  an 
imperial  police. 

Mr.  Waugh,  addressing  a  meeting  of  Christian 
ministers  in  Birmingham  on  the  evils  of  the 
doings  of  the  lustful,  the  avaricious,  the  drunkard, 
and  the  gambler,  with  their  children,  said :  "I  hear 
you  murmur,  *  The  police !  It  is  the  work  of  the 
police  to  do  that. '  That  is  not  true.  It  is  not  the 
work  of  the  police  to  discover  anything,  nor  to 
initiate  proceedings  for  anybody.  They  are  a  brave, 
good  body  of  men  ;  but  they  have  their  set  work  to- 
do,  and  their  strict  rules  for  doing  it.  But  were  it 
so,  when  you  stand  before  the  judgment  throne  of 
Him  whose  will,  Jesus  says,  is  that  not  one  little 
one  should  either  suffer  from  hunger  or  nakedness, 
or  be  sick  and  perish,  will  you  dare  to  tell  Him 
that  you  knew  that  that  was  His  will,  but  that  yow 
left  it  to  the  police?" 

"a  fair-minded  man."* 

It  is  to  Mr.  Waugh 's  work  that  the  present  regula- 
tions  for  pantomime  children  owe  their  existence^ 
Mr.    (now  Sir)   Augustus  Harris,   of  Drury  Laner 
vigorously  led  the  opposition,  and  Mr.  Waugh  fur-     x 
nished  him  with  his  most  formidable  weapons.     In 
the  debate  and  proposals  serious  charges  were  made 
by   Mr.  Waugh 's  supportera   in   the   House.      Mr. 
Waugh  immediately  told  Mr.  Harris :  "I  cannot  find 
cruelty  to  pantomime  children  ;  1  have  tried  to  find 
it ;  I  have  put  on  officers  at  the   theatres  to  find  it, 
but  I  have  failed  to  do  so.     I  would  rather  lose  the 
proposals  of  the   bill  for  pantomime  children  tlian 
win  them  by  false  witness  against  theatres."     la 
the  heated  height  of   the  debate  Mr.  Waugh  told  Mr. 
Harris  this,  and  gave  him  leave  to  have  it  said  by 
his  friends  in  the  House.     It  was  sivid  he  wrote  it,     \^^ 
too,  to  the  Times.     Some  of  his  friends  were  angry  I 
at   his   needless   candor.      He    had   not   made   the 
charges.    "  But. "  said  he,  "  they  were  made  by  our  . 
side,  and  they  are  not  true. "    But  that  very  candor  it-  | 
was  which  lent  irresistible  force  to  his  plea  for  tliose 
pretty  little  things  of  such  tender  years  who  were 
required   to    attend    rehearsal,    performance,    and-  ^ 
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BChocH.  The  plea  prevailed  in  the  House,  and  the 
first  i)er8on  to  honor  Mr.  Waugh  for  his  honesty  in 
fi£^t  was  the  man  he  had  batten.  Mr.  Harris,  to 
his  honor,  the  very  next  week  invited  Mr.  Waugh 
to  his  garden-party.  And  in  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  referring  to  Mr.  Waugh 's  conduct  in  the 
debate,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said  every- 
body must  admit  tliat  though  an  ardent  advocate, 
he  was  a  "fair-minded  man." 

II.  THE  WORK  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

Of  the  need  there  is  for  such  a  society  there  fcan 

no  longer  be  any  dispute.     All  controversy  is  at  an 

end.     Since  its  formation  in  1884,  the  society  has 

dealt  with  15,906  complaints,  of  which  10,179  were 

proved  to  be  true.     These  cases  affected  the  welfare 

of  84, 168  children.     Of  these  6, 874  were  warned  and- 

1,800  prosecuted,   of  which  1,540  were  convicted. 

The  total  period  of  imprisonment    inflicted    is  876 

years;   the  amount  of  fines,   £567.      Tlie  cruelties 

were: 

Oen^ral  ill-treatment. . . 2,908  Begging 1,281 

Aflsaults K065  Exposure 810 

lYegl<wt  and  starvation.  .7,686  Cruel  immorality 720 

Abandonment 484  Other  wrongs 867 

In  8,691  cases  warnings,  more  or  less  formal  and 
«tem,  were  given,  followed  by  supervision.  In  2, 252 
there  were  prosecutions,  and  such  is  the  care  and 
flkill  of  the  society,  that  92  per  cent,  of  this  terrible 
tale  were  convicted. 

These  terrible  figures  are  of  less  than  one- fourth 
of  the  coimtry. 

In  three -forths  of  the  country  there  has  been  noth- 
ing done.  If  the  whole  land  bad  been  properly 
covered  the  number  of  cases,  now  averaging  6, 000  a 
year,  would  be  over  20,000  a  year.  At  least  12,000 
cases  every  year  escape  attention  for  the  lack  of  any 
agency  to  defend  the  defenceless  and  succor  the 
5vorse  than  orphaned  little  ones. 

WHAT  IT  HAS  DONE. 

What  this  means  may  be  inferred  from  the  follow^ 
ing  extract  from  the  report  of  the  evils  from  which 
it  has  delivered  children  within  the  range  of  its 
influence,  evils  which  continue  unchecked  where 
there  is  no  branch  of  the  society  to  intervene  for 
the  protection  of  the  helpless : 

Most  of  the  victims  have  been  yoimg;  many 
were  babies,  made  habitually  to  feel  the  oppression 
of  hatred,  the  dizziness  of  famine,  and  scarifying 
and  curses ;  with  blows  and  kicks,  and  floggings  with 
the  oppressors*  straps,  pokers,  ropes,  boots,  chairs, 
kettles,  and  frying-pans ;  diggings-into  with  prongs 
of  fork  and  blade  of  knife ;  putting  mustard  oil  into 
wounds ;  hanging  up  by  the  neck  bv  a  slip  strap  to 
a  hook  in  the  kitchen  ceiling  till  black  in  the  face 
and  unconscious ;  thrusting  a  i)oker  red-hot  through 
the  closed  lips  into  the  mouth,  burning  lips,  tongue 
and  under  the  tongue ;  putting  bare  little  thighs  on 
top  of  hot  ironing-stove;  making  child  grasp  red- 
hot  poker;  beating  with  i>oker  on  the  head,  making. 
Bs  the  doctor  called  it,  a  **  ring  of  bruises"  completely 
round  it;  throwing  sick  child  out  of  the  window, 
breaking  arm  and  leg ;  deliberately  taking  off  com- 
forting plaster- cast  put  on  to  little  cripple  at  hos- 
pital, smashing  it,  throwing  it  under  the  bed,  and 


leavinjg  the  puny  creature  to  pine  in  pain  again  day 
and  night ;  nxing  big  jaws  of  teeth  in  the  fat  of  the 
thigh  while  child  imder  bed  for  refuge,  dragging  it 
out,  standing  up  with  it  and  shaking  it  **as  a  dog 
shakes  a  rat  ;**  flinging  a  baby  across  a  room  at  a 
wall ;  immersing  for  half  an  hour,  naked,  in  freez- 
ing tank,  out  of  doors ;  tyini^,  naked,  to  post  in  the 
ya^,  in  the  night ;  putting  in  yard  for  two  hours, 
tied  in  chair,  child  with  bronchitis;  deliberately 
taking  off  splints  newly  put  upon  broken  leg,  and. 
of  wantonness,  making  cnild  go  about  so ;  sending 
child  about  with  broken  arm,  of  malice  to  it; 
cruel  starvations  when  there  was  plenty ;  and  im- 
prisonments in  attics  and  coal -cellars  for  days,  with- 
out so  much  as  a  drop  of  water. 

WHAT  REMAINS  TO  BE  DONE. 

These  are  cases  that  have  been  dealt  with.  Fen: 
each  case  dealt  with  there  have  been  three  at  least 
in  these  islands  of  the  same  kind  which  have  been 
neglected,  in  which  these  horrors  are  going  on  at 
this  moment,  and  will  go  on  until  enough  manly 
and  womanly  souls  will  imite  to  help  the  society  to 
have  them  stopped.  Mr.  Waugh  wrote  six  years 
ago: 

Religious  sentiment  needs  to  turn  its  gaze  on 
things  at  home.  It  has  taught  what  happened  in 
the  worship  of  the  Syrian  Moloch  :  it  has  not  even 
known  what  is  done  m  the  worship  of  the  English 
Bacchus.  Much  horror  has  it  felt  at  the  destruction 
of  baby  life  on  the  Ganges ;  and  little,  if  any  at  all. 
at  the  destruction  of  it  on  the  flabby  bosoms  of 
English  women  whom  men  have  made  mothers,  and 
to  whom  they  have  given  no  bread.  As  an  argu 
ment  for  Christianity,  it  has  pointed  to  the  children 
abandoned  in  Pa^n  Rome,  oblivious  of  the  20,000  a 
year  abandoned  in  our  own  cities  and  villages,  to 
death  or  the  parish.  Of  the  five-and- twenty  or 
thirty  little  boys  once  massacred  at  Bethlehem,  it 
holds  annual  mournful  commemorations.  Of  the 
hundred  times  that  number  of  little  boys  and  girls 
annually  smothered  now,  and  within  sound  of  Eng- 
lish church  bells,  it  says  nothing. 

The  religious  world,  however,  is  not  by  any  means 
the  only  world  to  which  the  society  appeals.  The 
secular  world  has  shown  itself  quite  as  keen  to  ap 
predate  the  need  for  action.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Mr.  Labouchere.  in  TYuth,  has  not  done  more  for  the 
society  than  all  the  religious  newspapers  put  to- 
gether. The  Cardinal  has  always  been  very  good, 
and  so  have  several  of  his  bishops.  The  great 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  was  a  zealous  friend  of  the 
society,  which  ought  to  command  the  energetic 
support  of  every  bishop  worthy  of  a  mitre 

ENDORSED  BY  EVERYBODY. 

Count  Tolstoi  is  almost  the  only  living  man  who 
would  take  exception  to  the  work  of  the  society,  and 
even  he  would  approve  of  all  its  operations  except 
ing  those  that  involved  the  use  of  force  or  a  resort 
to  punishment.  On  these  points  the  Russian  mystic 
is  inexorable.  I  remember  asking  him  whether  in 
case  a  drunken  man  was  beating  your  child  to  death, 
you  were  justified  in  restraining  him  by  force.  He 
answered.  "No."  I  said,  "But  suppose  you  know 
that  the  man  would  be  the  first  to  thank  you  wh»i 
he  came  to  his  sober  senses  for  having  spared  him 
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the  guilt  of  murder,  would  you  still  refuse  to  lay- 
forcible  hands  on  him?"  **I  would,"  said  Tolstoi; 
"  the  command  is  absolute.  No  Christian  can  ever 
use  force  for  resisting  evil.  Better  let  the  child  be 
beaten  to  death  than  commit  the  sin  of  disobeying 
the  direct  command."  Such  an  uncompromising 
theorist  of  non-resistance  would  never  support  Mr. 
Waugh.  But  after  Ck)unt  Tolstoi,  the  most  uncom- 
promising advocate  of  letting  people  alone  is  Herbert 

^Spencer ;  and  Herbert  Spencer  is  a  supporter  of  the 
society.  He  attended  this  year  one  of  its  meetings, 
and  a  made  a  speech  on  its  behalf. 

A  society  which  has  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  bene- 
diction can  safely  afford  to  laugh  at  the  criticisms 
and  objections  of    less    distinguished    apostles    of 

'     laissez-faire. 

k^  Every  precaution  is  taken  by  the  society  for  the 
prevention  of  outbreaks  of  the  odium  theoiogicum. 
One  of  the  articles  of  its  constitution  prescribes 
that  "'at  the  meetings  of  the  society  nothing  shall 
be  done  contrary  to  the  principles  of  any  particular 
religious  denomination. "  That  was  agreed  upon  by 
the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  the  present 
Bishop  of  Bedford,  and  the  Chief  Rabbi  (Di-.  Adler), 
as  the  only  basis  on  which  real  union  on  an  equal 
footing  among  all  sections  of  religious  thought  in 
this  country  on  behalf  of  children  could  take  place. 
The  society  is  a  citizen  society  open  to  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  Jew  and  Christian,  on  equal  terms, 
and  has  no  politics.  Passion  for  a  child  makes 
brothers  of  its  members,  not  partisans. 

THE  CHILDREN  *8  EMANCIPATION. 

Under  the  new  Act,  cases  of  cruelty  to  children 
rose  from  869  in  1888-89  to  10,522  in  1889-90.  How 
came  this  great  change  about?  Certainly  the  evils 
dealt  with  now  were  not  made  by  the  act.  They 
had  been  pointed  out  as  existing  and  needing  legis- 
lation to  Parliament  to  induce  it  to  carry  the  act. 
The  reason  was  the  new  adaptation  of  law  to  chil- 
dren's cases,  the  adaptation  of  an  agency,  and  of 
court  proceedings.  For  the  first  time  in  England's 
history  the  Crown  had  power  to  deal  with  the  mis- 
creante  who  abused  children.  In  the  words  of  the 
society's  report: 

**The  Children's  Charter  Act,  passed  August  26, 
1889,  makes  fundamental  changes  in  the  standing  of 
English  children,  entitling  them  as  a  civil  right  to 
be  clothed,  fed  and  properly  treated ;  to  admission 
into  courts ;  to  the  protection  of  the  evidence  of  their 
parents ;  to  limited  hours  of  labor ,  to  new  guard- 
ianship, when  that  is  for  their  welfare ,  and  to  other 
great  benefits  never  possessed  before. 

"Under  the  powers  of  the  society's  new  law,  the 
child  is  taken  away  from  persons  who  grossly  abuse 
their  parental  authority,  and  its  custody  given, 
under  the  order  of  the  court,  to  its  aunt  or  grand 
mother,  or  other  willing  and  able  relative  or  friend, 
or  to  an  institution,  on  whom  all  parental  rights 
and  obligations  are  conferred,  and  an  order  is  ob- 
tained for  so  much  weekly  payment  to  be  made  to 
them  by  the  deprived  parent 


''Child  disabilities  have  at  length  been  cleared 
away,  and  whatever  theoretic  right  a  child  may  have 
previously  had  to  identical  legal  protection  with 
grown-up  people,  has  by  the  society,  in  the  act  it 
has  secured,  been  carried  into  the  facts  of  the  law, 
the  practices  of  courts,  and  the  life  of  the  land. 

"1.  A  child  had  even  no  right  of  law  to  be  treated 
reasonably,  nor  even  to  be  fed.    That  is  altered. 

"  2.  The  nature  of  an  oath  had  to  be  understood 
before  the  statement  could  be  received,  which  was 
not  possible  to  a  young  child.     That  is  altered. 

"  3.  An  innocent  parent  (often  the  only  witness  of 
a  child's  wrongs)  could  not  give  evidence  on  ita 
behalf  against  the  guilty  one.    That  is  altered. 

"  4.  Unless  it  had  money,  however  horribly  guilty 
a  wretch  its  parental  owner  might  be,  there  was  no 
authority  which  could  give  a  child  a  new  guardian. 
That  is  altered. 

"5.  If  a  child  were  being  tormented  in  its  owner's 
house,  or  locked  up  there  to  pine,  neglected  and 
alone,  though  in  a  manner  likely  to  prove  fatal,  it 
was  in  nobody's  power  to  give  authority  to  get  at  it 
and  rescue  it.     That  is  altered. 

"6.  'Information'  had  to  be  laid  on  its  belialf. 
It  was  nobody's  business  to  get  it  up  or  lay  it.  That 
is  altered. 

"  By  these  changes  in  the  standing  of  children  and 
their  cases  in  courts  you  have  made  their  citizen- 
ship real." 

A  SHAJfEFUL  PAST. 

It  is  astonishing  to  be  reminded  what  has  been 
our  national  treatment  of  unwanted  and  hated 
children. 

"Until  this  act  was  passed  it  was  not  a  father's 
duty  to  feed  his  offspring.     If  his  neglect  landed 
his    children    'on   the  parish,'   the    parish   might 
prosecute  him ;  but  that  was  in  the  interest,  not  of 
the  empty  stomach  and  starved  limbs  of  the  child, 
but  in  the  interest  of  the  ratepayer's  pocket.    But 
even  that  step  was  seldom  taken.     If  the  child  suf- 
fered nearly  to  the  point  of  death,  the  guardians — 
but  not  the  police  nor  the  public — were  empowered 
to  interfere.    But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  guardians 
did  not  take  it  to  be  their  business  to  interfere. 
They  were  the  guardians  of  the  poor  on  the  parish, 
and  not  of  the  poor  in  it     If  the  child  died,  and 
no  doctor  had  been  applied  to  at  his  dispensary  for 
a  bottle  of  physic,  the  coroner  might  c(Hnmit  for 
trial ;  but  he  almost  never  did  so.     A  child's  life 
was  a  bagatelle.    But  to-day  the  child  must  be  fed, 
or  fine  and  prison  follow.     No  marriage  lines,  even, 
are  needed  to  make  a  father  responsible.     If  the 
child  lives  with  him,  that  is  all,  and  that  is  enough. 
Be   he  even  father  of  the  child  or  not,  if  he  has 
'charge  or  care  '  of  it  and  nelgects  it,  he  takes  his 
chance  of  a  possible  two  years  with  hard  labor. 
Beggars,  showmen,  tramps,  and  nurses  are  bound  to 
find  food  for  the  little  folks  they  have  with  them. 
Changed,  too,  is  the  law  as  to  ill  treatment 

"  Before  the  act  was  passed  it  was  illegal  to  work 
a  horse  with  a  sore  foot,  but  not  until  that  date  was  it 
illegal  to  walk  a  child  with  a  sore  foot,  as  tramps 
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were' doing  up  and  down  all  over  the  land,  driving 
it  thus  through  misery  to  death.  A  dog  might  not 
be  yoked  to  a  vehicle,  but  a  child  might,  however 
unnatural  the  load  or  frail  the  child,  as  children 
actually  were,  to  barges  on  tow-paths  of  canals,  and 
to  pot -and -pan  carts  of  pedlers  on  roads.     Many  a 


fering  to  keep  their  big,  callou3  fathers  and  mothers 
in  drink. 

""  Little  folks,  quite  helpless  to  disobey,  were  sent 
out  to  beg — illegally,  it  was  true— and  it  was  the 
helpless  child  that  was  taken  to  the  lock-up  when 
anybody  found  it  in  their  heart  to  give  it  in  charge. 


LfNra  INCLUDES 

i!fSlillSDIi!l@ir@li!i, 


MAP  SHOWING  PLACES  IN  WHICH  COMMITTEES  OP  THE  SOCIETY  HAVE  BEEN  FORMED  IN  ENGLAND. 


sullen  brute  has  thus  made  his  living  out  of  the 
dying  of  his  child. 

"  Till  that  day,  though  no  child  was  allowed  imder 
ten  to  be  employed  in  money -making  for  parents  in 
fi  factory,  however  well  lighted  and  warmed  and 
secured  from  weatlier,  in  all  our  great  centres  of 
population  any  number  might  be  seen  employed 
hawking,  in  cold  and  rain  and  fine,  up  to  the  silent 
hours  around  midnight ;  children,  little  more  than 
ekin  and-bone  babies,  were  legally  slaving  and  suf  • 


All  this,  so  far  as  the  attitude  of  the  law  to  it,  is 
now  changed.  The  person  who  sends  out  the  child 
and  receives  what  it  gathers,  not  the  child,  is  now 
made  punishable." 

STILL  PURSUING. 

All  that  is  to  the  good  ;  but  the  society  is  still  not 
satisfied.  Mr.Waugh  thinks  that  no  child  ought 
ever  to  be  sent  to  the  workhouse,  and  that  it  is  little 
short   of   an   inhuman    infamy   to   separate    little 
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brothers  and  sisters  when  they  are  left  orphaned. 
He  is  busy  with  bills  af^inat  the  abuse  of  child-life 
iDsurance,  and  against  the  evils  of  baby  farming. 

All  blessing  on  the  heads  of  those  who  provide 
homes  for  the  destitute !  says  Mr.  Waugh.  Disaster. 
disease,  and  death,  neither  respects  honeflty,  indus- 
try, nor  virtue.  For  these  let  there  be  charity.  But 
there  are  cases  whore  he  would  find,  "  not  homes  for 
their  destitute  children,  but  tread-millB  for  the 
'  people  who  made  them  destitute."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  the  bulk  of  the  parents  where  the  society 
has  prosecuted  fur  right  to  feed  and  clothe  wage  has 

[ranged  from  236.toi!3  a  week.  Nor  was  the  neglect 
because  of  a  large  family.  The  average  children 
in  its  thousands  of  cases  has  been  2.S.  The  policy 
of  the  society  is  to  keep  children  at  home,  not  to 
^4ake  tliem  awav.  and  to  make  rightful  parents  prop- 
erly treat  them.  Tlie  jail  is  no  proper  place  for  a 
'  child.  Instead  of  the  prison,  Mr.  Waugh  would 
substitute  the  birch.  He  would  totally  abolish  all 
juvenile  imprisonment  and  prescribe  the  birch, 
under  the  following  limitatioos: 

"Tliat  a  schedule  of  regulations  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  law  strictly  defining  (a)  the 
the  biri'h,  {b)  the  place  and  (e)  reasonable 
of  its  application.  <d)  tlie  number  of  the  strokes  for 
seven  years  old.  and  for  each  subsequent  a<tditional 
two  years  of  age,  and  (e)  finally,  that  the  birching 
ought  not  to  be  inflicted  at  a  prison  or  police-sta- 
tion, but  at  the  offender's  house .  and  (3)  farther, 
that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to  order  legal 
assistance  to  a  child  charged  before  it,  children  be- 
ing wholly  unable  to  pi'esent  their  case  themselves. " 
But  Mr.  Waugh  would  not  only  emancipate  chil- 
dren from  the  jail,  he  would  also  emancipate  them 
from  the  police-station.  There  ought  to  be  a  special 
adiDinistrationfor  offences  of  children,  and  a  special 
court  where,  without  technical  limitation,  their  cir- 
cumstances and  history  being  fully  known,  they 
'  might  receive  such  treatment  as  a  judge  in  cham- 
bers would  be  free  to  give  to  such  cases  as  come 
-  ^lefore  him — a  full  treatment,  and  one  of  equity. 

Already  this  proposal  as  to  juvenile  delinquencies 
is  adopted  in  South  Australia.     Mr.  Waugh  quotes 


iu  his  last  report  from  an  official  letter  ftrom  the 
State's  Children  Department  at  Adelaide  describing 
the  practice  in  that  colony : 

"  For  some  years  we  have  felt  that  the  practice  of 
arresting  children  on  all  cliargea.  and  locking  them 
up  at  tlie  city  watch-house  in  company  with  the 
drunken,  degraded  characters  usually  confined  in 
such  places,  and  then  deporting  thera  as  prisoners  to 
the  police-court  to  be  tried  as  criminals  was  perni- 
cious in  its  effects  on  and  unjust  to  the  children, 
and  was,  at  the  same  time,  most  unwise  as  a  <|ues- 
tion  of  policy.  This  Council,  therefore,  urged  the 
Government  to  instruct  that  all  charges  against 
children  should  be  heard  in  a  court  to  be  held  at  the 
offices  of  this  department. 

"According  to  this  procedure  (which  affects  girls  . 
under  eighteen  and  boys  under  sixteen  years)  all 
children  arrested  for  or  chai-ged  with  any  offence 
are  dealt  with  entirely  at  this  department,  and 
do  not  come  into  contact  with  the  police-station 
and  police-court  at  all.  This  result  cannot  but  be 
looked  upon  as  of  wide-reaching  importance,  saving, 
as  it  does,  from  the  iiardening  and  contaminating 
effects  of  association  with  adult  criminals  and  of 
public  trial,  the  innocent  child  as  well  as  the  youth- 
ful firat  offender,  the  uncontrollable  boy  as  well  as 
the  young  girl  just  beginning  a  life  of  shame." 

What  is  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  child  life, 
Mr.  Waugh  argues,  is  a  new  department  of  Oovem- 
ment  and  a  responsible  minister  of  the  Crown  to 
work  with  all  voluntary  associations  for  righteous- 
ness to  children.  Nor  can  any  government  be  a 
Christian  government  while  it  nelgects  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  young  and  helpless  victims  of  selfleh, 
tiBse,  and  filthy  national  vices  ;  for.  above  all  other, 
subjects  of  the  Crown,  these  need  the  force  of  the 
secular  arm.  Avarice  in  employment,  apathy  in 
education,  are  already  controlled,  but  the  control  of 
these  is  of  secondary  importance  compared  with  the 
control  of  vice  at  home.  Men  d<t  not  remember  that 
although  the  nation  ia  but  slightly  dependent  on  the 
children  of  to-day  for  the  prosperity  of  to-day,  it 
will  be  wholly  dependent  upon  thera  for  the  pros- 
perity of  b 
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MARK  TWAIN  ON  TELEPATHY. 

IN  spite  of  the  urgent  protests  of  Mr.C3eii)eDB  tliat 
he  ia  Dot  going  to  make  fun,  most  people  will 
get  well  into  hisSarper'a  article  on  "Mental  Teleg- 
raphy "  before  they  are  fully  convinced  of  his  seri- 
Thia  scepticism  ia,  of  courae,  bom  from  the 


XdJtK  TWAIH. 

juxtaposition  of  the  author  of  "Innocents  Abroad" 
with  this  particular  subject,  rather  than  from  any 
inherent  absurdity  in  this  particular  subject.  And 
that  very  consideration  causes  one  to  attach  more 
importance  to  Mr,  Clemens'  dictum — when  all  sus- 
picions of  levity  are  allayed — than  one  might  find  in 
the  words  of  a  man  who  knew  much  more  about 
the  question  than  does  Hark  Twain.  In  fact,  be 
doesn't  pret«nd  to  knote  anything,  and  this  again 
prejudices  one  in  his  favor. 

"  RBUARKABLE  COINCIDKMCBS, "  OR  TELBP&THT? 

The  crossing  of  letters  is  an  old,  old  story.  Mr. 
Clemens  has  seen  so  much  of  it  that,  when  he 
wishes  to  have  a  certain  person  write  to  him,  he 
simply  sits  down,  indites  a  letter  to  that  person. 


teats  up  the  missive,  and  waits  for  the  cras8-lett» 
which  it  has  induced. 

Much  more  striking  than  letter  crossing  is  the 
following  incident,  which  we  reproduce  in  Mr. 
Clemens'  words ; 

"Two  or  three  years  ago  I  was  lying  in  bed,  idly 
musing,  one  morning— it  was  the  3d  of  March — 
when  suddenly  a  red-hot  new  idea  came  whistling 
down  into  my  camp,  and  exploded  with  such  com- 
prehensive effectiveness  as  to  sweep  the  vicinity  clear 
of  rubbishy  reflections,  and  fill  the  air  with  their 
dust  and  flying  fragments.  This  idea.  stat«d  in 
simple  phrase,  was  that  the  time  was  ripe  and  the 
market  ready  for  a  certain  book :  a  book  which 
ought  to  be  written  at  once,  a  book  which  must 
command  attention  and  be  of  peculiar  interest — to 
wit,  a  book  about  the  Nevada  silver  mines.  The 
Great  Bonanza  was  a  new  wonder  then,  and  every- 
body was  talking  about  it.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
person  best  qualified  to  write  this  book  was  Mr. 
■William  H.  Wright,  a  journalist  of  Virgina,  Neva- 
da, by  whose  side  I  had  scribbled  many  months 
when  1  was  reporter  there  ten  or  twelve  years  before. 
He  might  be  alive  still :  he  might  be  dead  :  I  could 
not  tell ;  but  I  would  writ*  him,  anyway.  I  began 
by  merely  and  modestly  suggesting  that  he  make 
such  a  book ;  but  my  interest  grew  as  I  went  on.  and 
I  ventured  to  map  out  what  I  thought  ought  Co  be 
the  plan  of  tlie  work,  he  being  an  old  friend,  and 
not  given  to  taking  good  intentions  for  ill.  1  even 
dealt  with  details,  and  suggested  the  order  and  se- 
quence which  they  should  follow.  I  was  about  to 
put  the  manuscript  in  an  envelope,  when  the  thought 
occurred  to  me  that  if  this  book  should  be  written  at 
my  suggestion,  and  then  no  publisher  happened  to 
want  it.  I  should  feel  uncomfortable ;  so  I  concluded 
to  keep  my  letter  back  until  I  should  have  secured 
a  publisher.  1  pigeon-holed  my  document,  and 
dropped  a  not«  to  my  own  publisher,  asking  him  to 
name  a  day  for  a  business  consultation.  He  was 
out  of  town  on  a  far  journey.  My  note  remained 
unanswered,  and  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  days 
the  whole  matter  had  passed  out  of  my  mind.  On 
the  9th  of  March  the  postman  brought  three  or  four 
letters,  ahd  among  them  a  thick  one  whose  super- 
scription was  in  a  hand  which  seemed  dimly  fa- 
miliar to  me.  1  could  not  'place '  it  at  first,  but 
presently  I  succeeded.  Then  I  said  to  a  visiting 
relative  who  was  present ; 

"  '  Now  1  will  do  a  miracle.  1  will  tell  youeveiy- 
thing  this  letter  contains — date,  signature,  and  ail- 
without  breaking  the  seal.  It  is  from  a  Mr.  Wright, 
Virginia.  Nevada,  and  is  dated  the  2d  of  March- 
seven  days  ago.  Mr.  Wright  proposes  to  make  a 
book  about  the  silver  mines  and  the  Great  Bonansa, 
and  asks  what  I,  as  a  friend,  think  of  the  idea.  Hs 
says  his  subjects  are  to  be  so  and  so.  their  order  snd 
sequences  so  and  HO,  and  he  will  close  with  a  history 
of  the  chief  feature  of  the  book,  the  Great  Bonanza' 
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I  opened  the  letter  and  showed  that  I  had  stated 
the  date  and  the  contents  correctly.  Mr.  Wright's 
letter  b imply  contained  what  my  own  letter,  written 
on  the  same  date,  contained,  and  mine  stitl  lay  in 
its  pigeon-bole,  where  it  had  been  lying  during  the 

THE  LOCOMOTION  OF  ffiEAS. 

Numerous  accidents,  of  which  the  abore  is  an 
example,  have  persuaded  Mr.  Clemens  to  become  a 
believer  in  the  existence  of  mental  telecraphy,  t.c, 
the  communication,  by  some  means  far  subtler  than 
we  can  now  imagine,  between  minds  belonging  to 
bodies  which  may  he  separated  by  thousands  of 
miles.  "I  could  not  doubt,"  aaya  hp,  "that  Mr. 
Wright's  mind  and  mine  had  been  in  close  and 
crystal-clear  communication  with  each  other  across 
three  thousand  miles  of  mountains  anil  desert,  on 
the  morning  of  the  3d  of  March.  I  did  not  consider 
tliat  both  minds  originated  that  succession  of  ideas, 
but  that  one  mind  originated  them,  and  simply 
telegraphed  them  to  the  other."  Hecalls  to  instance 
the  many  well-known  cases  of  inventions  which 
occurred  to  different  men  in  different  parta  of  the 
world  at  almost  the  same  moment — the  telegraph, 
"originated"  simultaneously  by  Professor  Henry  in 
America,  Wheatstone  in  England.  Morse  on  the  sea, 
and  a  German  in  Munich. 

NO  HORB  PI^OIARISH. 

The  quotation  marks  about  "originated"  in  the 
last  ^ntencB  are  used  advisedly  ;  for  when  telepathy 
shall  be  proved  an  accomplished  fact,  who  will  be 
able  to  say  of  any  idea,  "  I  am  the  author  of  this  "  ? 
By  far  the  most  curious  and  most  frequent  cases  of 
these  phenomena,  accidents,  or  whatever  they  be, 
occur  in  the  literary  world.  Witness  the  Darwin- 
Wallace  episode,  and  scores  of  less  famous  examples. 
When  the  courts  shall  take  cognizance  of  such  a 
science,  it  will  plainly  be  impossible  to  produce, 
in  a  given  case,  any  tangible  evidence  tracking  the 
illusive  idea  to  ita  original  lair. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  Mr.  Clemens  to  state  his  start- 
ling conclusion  without  the  aggregate  of  evidence 
which  led  up  to  it.  His  paper  will  be  interesting  In 
many  places  where  it  is  not  convincing. 

THE  Neue  MUitarUdie  Blatter  contains  the  ac- 
count of  a  highly  interesting  and  perilous 
night  balloon  ascent  from  Vienna  made  by  Lieuten- 
ants Boemes  and  Eckert.  of  the  Railway  and  Tele- 
graph Regiment.  The  orders  given  to  these  othcers 
were  that  they  should  leave  about  fl  p.  h.  ,  and 
should  remain  up  as  long  as  gas  and  ballast  could 
be  made  to  last  Tlie  balloon  in  which  the  ascent 
was  made  had  a  capacity  of  1,100  cubic  metres,  and 
carried  twelve  and  one-half  sacks  of  ballabt,  each 
weighing  forty-four  pounds.  A  descent  was  safely 
effected  at  Wojciehowo  in  Posen  (273  miles  from 
Vienna) .  after  a  journey  of  eleven  and  a  half  hours. 
Lieutenant  Hoemea  estimate's  that  the  total  distance 
travelled  was  equal  to  the  famous  journey  from  Paris 
to  Sweden  made  by  two  French  sailors  in  1870. 


FREDERIC  HARRISON  ON  EDUCATION. 
"  T  T  has  long  been  a  favorite  idea  of  mine  that 
1  manylliinga  work  delightfully  for  good  while 
they  are  spontaneous  and  unorganized,  but  when 
they  are  stereotyped  into  an  elaborate  art  and  evolve 
a  special  profewion  or  trade  of  exi-erts.  tliey  produce 
unexpected  failures  and  end  in  more  liaim  than 
good,"    In  this  sentence  iscontained  the  underlying 


thought  of  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  remarks  on  edh- 
cation  in  the  Forum  for  December.  Mr,  Harrison's 
observations  have  led  him  to  believe  that  the  lees  we 
systematize  education  and  dogniatize  about  it  the 
better.  Education  should  be  treateil  as  if  it  were  a 
special  art.  It  cannot  be  taught,  "  like  playing  the 
violin. "  Minds  are  too  various  and  too  subtle  to  be 
prescribed  for  specifically.  "  We  ask, ''  he  continues, 
"  too  much  from  education,  we  make  too  much  of  it, 
we  monstrously  over-organize  it,  acd  we  cruelly 
overload  it.  Education  can  do  for  us  infinitely  less 
than  we  have  come  to  expect ;  and  what  little  it  ci 
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pedants,  prigs,  or  idiots  Struggling  to  win  prizes 
in  examinations,  thinking  always  about  the  style 
current  to  day.  being  put  through  the  regulation 
mill,  and  poring  over  some  little  comer  of  knowl- 
edge for  some  material  object,  may  give  a  one-sided 
appearance  of  learning,  with  nothing  behind  it,  will 
turn  out  mechanical  eccentricities  like  calculating- 
machines,  may  change  an  honest  fellow  into  a 
selfish,  dull  brute  or  leave  a  weak  bi-ain  softened  and 
atrophied  for  life.  And  the  more  we  organize  educa- 
tion the  greater  is  the  risk  of  our  finding  this  result.  ^ 

Education,  he  maintains,  can  at  best  do  but  little 
for  us.  ^  All  that  it  can  really  give  is  this :  it  can 
supply  the  opportunities  of  self- culture ;  hold  forth 
new  standards  and  ideals  to  aim  at ;  it  can  bring  the 
budding  mind  into  contact  with  a  formed  and  mature 
mind.  It  can  suggest,  explain,  .correct,  and  guide 
in  a  very  genei*al  and  occasional  way  \  but  it  cannot 
teach  vigorous  thinking,  or  thrust  coherent  knowl- 
edge into  a  raw  mind,  as  a  ploughboy  can  with 
trouble  be  taught  to  write  or  to  remember  the  multi- 
plication table."  Mr.  Harrison  does  not  deny  that 
drill,  in  its  place  and  for  certain  purposes,  is  good, 
but  believes  that  in  modem  education  it  is  over- 
done— enforced  at  the  expense  of  **  minds,  characters, 
imaginations,  and  hearts.  '*  It  can  turn  out  troopers, 
but  can  it  turn  out  well -developed  minds? 

He  does  not  believe  in  the  examination  system. 
*  Examinations  are,  he  holds,  disastrous  to  education. 
They  never  can  test  any  knowledge  worth  having, 
and  only  debase  and  pervert  education.  He  sighs  for 
the  old  academies  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  to  which 
the  students  came  in  search  of  knowledge. 


UNIVERSITY   AND  PRACTICAL  LIFE. 

Are  They  Antagonistic? 
"/^NE  day  a  'self-made'  man  boasted  of  it  in  the 
V^  presence  of  Dr.  Franklin.  With  his  usual 
ready  wit  the  philosopher,  holding  up  an  egg,  dryly 
remarked,  'Yes,  self-made  about  as  much  as  that 
egg  is!'" 

Wliat  Mr.  Winthrop  Dudley  Sheldon  would  say  in 
"Higher  Education  and  Practical  Life,"  in  the  New 
Englander  and  Yale  Review  for  December,  is  that 
the  university -made  man  is  just  as  truly  self-made 
as  Max  O'Reirs  London  Alderman.  Each  but  uses 
the  talents  entrusted  to  him— the  former  with  the 
advantage  of  a  great  controlling  help. 

The  "  disposition  to  depreciate  and  undervalue  a 
college  education  is  easily  accounted  for.  It  has  its 
genesis  in  an  essentially  narrow  conception  of  the 
true  nature  and  aims  of  life,  and  hence  of  education 
itself ;  in  the  hurry  and  restlessness  so  characteristic 
of  our  country,  and  especially  in  that  intensely 
mercenary  spirit  which  applies  the  money  test  to 
everything  and  determines  the  value  of  everything 
by  the  degree  in  which  it  possesses  the  touch  of 
Midas,  the  ability  to  turn  all  things  into  gold." 

DOES  SCHOLARSHIP  EXCLUDE  "HORSE  SENSE  ?" 

Mr.  Sheldon  admits  that  the  practical  quality,  ad- 
ministrative ability,  or  whatever  you  may  call  it.  is 


bom,  not  made ;  but  he  asserts  tliat  when  it  is  there, 
education  will  develop  it  and  strengthen  it,  not  stifle 
or  mislead  it.  And  we  will  all  sympathize  with  his 
objection  to  calling  "  practical "  only  those  men  who 
lay  bricks  or  take  in  currency  over  a  counter. 

"A  college  training  aims  to  develop  a  man's  self- 
making  power,  that  he  may  fashion  himself  and  his 
life  according  to  no  narrow  pattern,  and  to  impart 
to  him  the  faculty,  as  some  one  has  well  phrased  it, 
of  'individual  initiative, '  which,  other  things  being 
equal,  is  the  key  to  success.  Not  every  man  has 
this  power  developed  in  him  by  a  liberal  education, 
because,  it  may  be,  it  does  not  exist  in  him  even  in 
a  latent  rudimentary  form  :  and  a  college  education 
cannot  manufacture  it  to  order  or  make  bricks  with- 
out straw.  ** 

As  to  that  veiy  hackneyed  subject,  the  college 
man  in  business  life,  Mr.  Sheldon  does  not  see  that 
it  is  a  problem  at  all.  He  inclines  to  the  opinion 
that  it  only  takes  the  graduate  about  two  years  to 
**  catch  up  "  in  material  advantages ;  the  immaterial 
advantages  that  he  possesses  are  obvious. 

Perhaps  in  the  rather  interesting  paper — too  long 
to  be  summed  up  in  a  short  review — there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  completely  eliminate  the  elective  principle. 
One  would  gather  that  Mr.  Sheldon  prescribes  a 
university  course  for  all  men.  Certainly  in  a  gener- 
ation there  are  a  few  who  do  not  need  it  and  a 
multitude  who  are  not  fit  for  it. 

JOURNALISM  IN  CANADA. 

THE  New  England  Magazine  for  December  opens 
with  a  vigorous  article  on  "  Canadian  Journal- 
ists and  Journalism, "from the  pen  of  its  assistant 
editor,  Mr.  Walter  Blackburn  Harte.  If  Mr.  Harte 
is  to  be  criticised,  it  is  on  the  score  of  being  too 
exhaustive,  for  a  less  vivacious  sketching  of  the 
dozens  of  people  he  introduces  would  be  exceed- 
.  ingly  wearisome. 

MISS  CANADA  AND  UNCLE  SAM. 

In  his  numerous  interviews  with  the  principal 
men  who  reflect  the  political  thought  of  Canada 
Mr.  Harte  has  had  his  ears  wide  open  for  any  notes 
of  annexation,  and  he  has  caught  a  few  strong  and 
meaning  expressions,  with  tentative  suggestions,  in 
nearly  every  quarter.  "The  public  opinion  may 
be  somewhat  vague,  it  may  be  frequently  obscured 
by  side  issues  and  sudden  gusts  of  ree^itmentCas 
upon  the  publication  of  the  McKinley  Bill),  but  it  is 
undoubtedly  growing  in  favor  of  a  complete  fusion 
of  the  two  countries — or  rather,  of  the  breaking 
down  of  an  imaginary  barrier  separating  and  di- 
viding one  people.  Do^aning  Street  has  completely 
lost  its  hold  on  the  Dominion,  but  when  the  separa- 
tion comes,  it  will  be  peacefully  and  without  re- 
sentment. England  will  lose  nothing,  because  in 
holding  Canada  she  gains  nothing.  ^ 

INDEPENDENCE  IN  CANADIAN  JOURNALISM. 

If  it  be  true  that  misery  loves  company,  the 
**  States"  moralists  who  bewail  a  partisan  press  ^lould 
find  ample  comfort  in  the  picture  of  Canada.     But 
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B.  change  Is  gradually  creeping  in.  and  the  "young 
blood"  of  the  journalistic  profeasion  shows  decided 
aspirations  toward  independence  in  politics-  The 
chief  independent  paper  at  present,  is  the  Toronto 
Mail,  the  quondam  Tory  organ,  "whose  avowed 
mission  was  'to  stab  the  Liberals  under  the  flftb 
rib  every  lawful  morning, '  "  Like  the  famed  per- 
sonage wlio  turned  monk  in  days  of  illness,  the 
Mail  gyrated  to  violent  independence  when  the  Riel 
malady  threatened  Sir  Jolin  Macdonald ;  whereupon 
the  circulation  jumped  to  a  surprising  figure,  and 
virtue  became  so  profitable  that  the  analogy  to  the 
second  line  of  the  couplet  was  spoiled,  and  the  Mail 
has  remained  the  distinctively  unmuzzled  paper  of 
Canada  ever  since.  In  addition,  it  and  the  Toronto 
Olofe  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  digni- 
fied, best  edited,  and  most  "  literary  "  periodicals  in 
the  Dominion. 

SOME  DOMINION  JOURNALISTS. 

Many  people  in  the  "States"  are  acquainted  with 
the  versatile  and  able  Edward  Forrer,  "who,  in 
1889,  was  charged  by  the  official  organ  of  the  Sir 
John  Macdonald  government  with  supplying  secret 
information  about  Canada,  with  'treasonable  intent,' 
to  different  members  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment," "At  present  he  is  a  chief  writer  on  the" 
Olobe.  and  his  position  during  the  recent  Dominion 
elections  led  to  much  discussion  of  him  and  his 
work  in  England  and  the  States.  The  Gtovenunent 
organs  have  been  good  enough  to  say  that  Mr.  I^rrer 
sliould  be  hanged  as  a  traitor  for  advocating  a  con- 
tinenti^  policy  for  Canada,  and  for  eliciting  the 
views  of  leading  American  statesmen  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  effecting  such  an  arrangement.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  ludicrous  phases  of  the  struggle 
between  the  protectionists  and  free-traders  which  is 
going  on  ;  and  the  prominence  which  has  been  given 
to  Mr.  Farrer's  opinions  in  England  and  the  States 
makes  him  one  of  the  most  interesting  personalities 
of  contemporary  Canadian,  if  not,  to  use  the  broader 
term,  of  American,  journalism." 

Gordon  Brown,  the  power  behind  the  throne  of 
the  Toronto  Olobe,  also  affords  material  for  an  inter- 
esting sketch.  Not  the  least  picturesque  of  the 
many  characters  Mr.  Harte  presents  to  us  is  John 
W.  Bengough,  the  founder,  proprietor,  editor,  and 
chief  writer  of  Orip,  the  irresistible  Canadian  funny 
paper.  Mr.  Harte  is  not  alone  in  ascribing  to  Ben- 
gough more  originality  than  any  of  the  other  famous 
cartoonists— Keppler,  Gillam,  and  the  Punch  artists. 
His  most  famous  achievement  outside  of  Orip  is  a 
caricature  history  of  Canada,  compiled  from  his  own 
cartoons  dealing  with  important  political  crises. 
The  volume  is  of  eminent  historical  t-alue,  and 
affords  a  suggestion  of  what  the  cartoon  may  accom- 
plish over  and  above  its  sphere  of  amusing. 

IN  Oood  Words  Archdeacon  Farrar  mentions  that 
in  the  west  cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey  tliere  is 
a  gravestone  to  the  memory  of  John  Broughton, 
verger  of  the  Abbey,  who  was  also  champion  prize- 
fighter of  England, 


TBOHAS  KBLSOK  PAOE. 

SOUTHERN  LITERATURE  SINCE  THE  WAR. 

IN  Lippincott's  for  December  Mr.  Page  records 
the  names  and  works  of  some  sixty  or  seventy 
men  and  women  who  have  been  more  or  less  active 
in  letters  since  the  war :  and  if  his  estimate  of  some 
of  them  seems  undiecriminating  we  must  feel  that 
the  fault  is  generous,  as  Mr.  Page  is  bound  to  them 
by  other  ties  than  those  of  common  literary  inter- 
ests. Among  the  poets  he  considers  Hayne  the  most 
distinctly  Southern,  but  Lanier,  he  holds,  is  the 
greatest  of  the  post-bellum  poets,  and  is  second 
only  to  Poe  in  the  whole  range  of  Southern  i)oetry. 
Among  the  fiction-writers  he  would  perhaps  rate 
highest  Miss  Murfree.  Cable,  and  James  Lane 
Allen,  though  he  is  careful  to  make  no  invidious 
comparisons,  and  has  warm  praise  for  Joel  Chandler 
Hartis,  Am^lie  Rives,  and  Richard  Malcolm  Johns- 
ton. He  praises  Professor  James  A.  Harrison  and 
Professor  Woodron  Wilson  as  excelling  in  the  more 
serious  lines  of  scholarly  writing. 

On  the  disputed  question  of  dialect  he  remarks 
tliat  generally  the  Southern  writers  have  used  it 
merely  as  a  vehicle  to  convey  local  color,  and  that 
dialect  properly  used  has  never  been  a  drawback 
to  literary  success.  He  wisely  admonishes  his 
fellow-lalxirersthat  to  yield  themselves  to  theflatter- 
ingsof  fugitive  popularity  is  fatal  to  the  further 
progress  of  an  author ;  and  he  notes,  and  with  just 
grounds,  that  during  the  past  three  or  four  years 
there  has  been  a  falling  off  from  the  merit  of  the 
preceding  years,  "an  apparent  tendency  to  copy  old 
works,  to  utilize  old  timber,  to  produce  a  great  deal 
—in  a  word,  to  fall  from  the  standard  of  artistic  and 
literary  excellence  to  that  of  magazine  availability. " 
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PROFESSOR  JAMES  BRYCE  ON  THE  NEGRO 

PROBLEM. 

RARELY  has  the  negro  problem  been  so  fr^ly, 
impartially,  and  at  the  same  time  so  intelli- 
gently, discussed  as  it  is  by  Professor  James  Byyce 
in  the  current  number  of  the  North  American  Review 
The  aspect  of  the  question  emphasized  by  Mr.  Bryce 
is  the  anomaly  of  the  present  political  iX)sition 
occupied  by  the  negro  in  the  South.  "Tlie  negroes 
have  got  the  suffrage,  which  in  America  is  -the 
source  of  all  i)ower.  But  the  vast  majority  of  theni 
are  confessedly  unfit  for  the  suffrage.  It  has  been 
solemnly  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Constitution ; 
and  they  are  not  suffered  to  enjoy  it. " 

Such  a  situation,  he  asserts,  not  only  is  a  standing 
breach  of  the  Constitution,  suspends  the  natural 
growth  of  political  parties  in  the  South,  and  perpetu- 
ates sectionalism,  but  accustoms  the  Southern  poli- 
ticians, among  whom  elections  were  at  one  time 
purer  than  in  the  Northern  cities,  to  a  course  of 
fraudulent  evasions  or  pervasions  of  the  law  and 
of  good  faith  which  cannot  but  distort  their  own 
political  conscience  and  undermine  that  citadel  of 
free  government,  faith  in  the  elective  system  and 
obedience  to  the  decision  of  the  majority. " 

IMMEDIATE  ENFRANCHISEMENT  A  HASTY  STEP. 

It  was  a  mistake,  in  Mr.  Bryce's  opinion,  to  have 
placed,  at  once  and  without  qualification,  the  right 
of  suffrage  with  a  people  "nine-tenths"  of  whom 
were  at  the  time  "  unfit "  to  exercise  the  right.  "  The 
fifteenth  amendment  was  a  hasty  and  desperate 
remedy  for  evils  which,  crying  as  they  were,  might 
probably  have  been  gradually  removed  in  a  less  rude 
and  drastic  way. "  Tlie  unfitness  of  the  negro  was 
demonsti'ated  during  the  reconstruction  period ,  to 
such  a  degree,  indeed,  that  the  Southern  whites  are 
determined  the  power  shall  never  again  pass  into 
his  hands.  It  is  not  revenge  which  governs  them  in 
tliis  determination,  says  Mr.  Bryce,  nor  hatred  ;  but 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation. 

How  are  the  contradictions  of  the  political  position 
of  the  negro  in  the  South  to  be  overcome?  Professor 
Bryce  passes  over  the  colonization  scheme  as  imprac- 
ticable. The  intervention  of  the  Federal  Grovemment, 
sQb  proposed  in  the  recent "  Force  Bill, "  would  be  but 
a  partial  remedy,  it  is  held,  as  it  could  not  extend 
to  protect  the  negro  in  State  elections.  Moreover, 
such  an  extension  of  Federal  authority  would  be 
resented  as  ""  an  act  of  a  hostile  majority  acting  in 
its  own  party  interests.  It  might  stop,  or  greatly 
retard,  the  progress  of  the  colored  people  by  inflam- 
ing white  feeling  and  by  disposing  the  whites  to 
withhold  those  large  sums  which  they  now  vote  for 
negro  education. " 

AN  EDUCATIONAL  QUALIFICATION  AS  A  REMEDY. 

Professor  Bryce  is  led  to  believe,  from  his  study 
of  the  question,  that  an  educational  qualification 
which  should  exclude  from  the  suffrage  the  most 
ignorant  of  the  cohiretl  population  would  be  the  most 
practicable  remedy.  "The  advantages  of  dealing 
with  the  problem  by  this  method  are  obvious.     It 


admits  of  variations  in  different  States,  and  would, 
even  if  enacted  in  the  same  form  by  different  States, 
operate  differently,  according  to  the  degree  in  which 
education  had  advanced  in  each  particular  State.  It 
would  stimulate  the  desire  of  the  negroes  to  acquire 
knowledge.  It  would  cast  no  slur  upon  them  as  a 
race,  and  would  not  wear  the  aspect  of  a  retrogres- 
sion from  the  generous — perhaps  too  generous — 
policy  of  the  period  which  followed  the  civil  war. 
It  would  spring  from  and  would  conform  to  the 
real  character  of  the  difficulty  in  which  the  Southern 
States  find  themselves.  That  difficulty  arises  from 
the  fact,  not  that  colored  men  can  vote,  but  that  the 
majority  of  the  colored  voters  are  not  capable  voters, 
competent  for  the  active  functions  of  citizenship. 
An  outside  observer  may  even  think  that  the  pre 
cedent  of  a  discriminative  suffrage  law.  withholding 
a  share  in  government  from  those  still  unfit  to  use 
it,  would  be  a  valuable  one  for  the  whole  country. 
The  desirability  of  universal  suffrage  for  whites 
has  been  exalted  in  America  to  the  ranks  of  an 
axiomatic  truth,  and  applied  with  hasty  confidence. 
Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  the  mischief  it  is 
working  in  those  parts  of  the  Union  which  receive 
swarms  of  ignorant  immigrants  from  the  most  back- 
ward population  of  Europe." 

Two  obstacles,  however,  stand  in  the  way  of  such 
a  solution  of  the  problem.  One  is  that  in  lessening 
the  total  number  of  tlieir  voters  by  an  educational 
qualification,  the  States  of  the  South  would  lei:tsen 
their  representation  in  Congress  and  their  weight 
in  presidential  elections.  The  other  is  ^hat  such  a 
qualification  would  exclude  from  the  suffrage  many 
of  the  "  poor  whites  "  of  the  South  as  well,  who,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed,  would  disfranchise  themselves. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Bryce  considers  such  a  solution 
the  simplest,  most  natural  and  most  pacific,  which 
is  an  indirect  acknowledgment  of  the  complexity 
of  the  great  problem  with  which  we  have  to  deaL 


THE  Atlantic  Monthly  for  December  publishes  a 
posthumous  article  by  Mr.  Russell  Lowell  on 
Shakespeare's  "  Richard  the  Third,"  which  concludes 
with  the  following  characteristic  suggestion :  "  While 
I  believe  in  the  maintenance  of  classical  learning 
in  our  universities,  I  never  open  my  Shakespeare 
but  I  find  myself  wishing  that  there  might  be  pro- 
fessorships established  for  the  expounding  of  his 
works ,  as  there  used  to  be  for  those  of  Dante  in  Italy. 
There  is  nothing  in  all  literature  so  stimulating  and 
suggestive  as  the  thought  he  seems  to  drop  by  chance, 
as  if  his  hands  were  too  full ;  nothing  so  cheery  as 
his  humor;  nothing  that  laps  us  in  Elysium  so 
quickly  as  the  lovely  images  which  he  marries  to 
the  music  of  his  verse.  He  is  also  a  great  master 
of  rhetoric  in  teaching  us  what  to  follow,  and  some- 
times quite  as  useful  what  to  avoid.  I  value  him 
above  all  for  this  •  that  for  those  who  know  no  lan- 
guage but  their  own  there  is  as  much  intellectual 
training  to  l)e  got  from  the  study  of  his  works  as 
from  those  of  any — I  had  almost  said  all— of  the 
great  writers  of  antiquity." 
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MR.  HARTER'S  "  PERMANENT  BANK  SYSTEM." 

THE  plan  for  a  permanent  bank  system  presented 
by  Congressman  Harter  in  the  Forum  for 
October  is  discussed  in  the  December  number  by 
Mr.  Horace  White  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Cannon.  Mr.  Bar- 
ter s  plan  provides  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  na- 
tional banking  system,  which,  through  the  payment 
of  the  national  debt,  is  threatened  with  extinction, 
by  extending  the  list  of  bonds  acceptable  as  security 
for  circulating  notes  to  include  State,  county,  city 
and  railroad  bonds,  duly  registered  and  of  sound 
character. 

Horace  White  Thinks  Well  of  the  Plan. 

Mr.  Wliite  is  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Harter's  proposal 
would,  with  some  slight  modification  and  amend- 
ment, be  quite  safe.  The  chief  objection  raised  to 
the  plan  is  that  tlie  Secretary  or  Comptroller,  whose 
place  it  would  be  to  determine  upon  the  character 
of  the  securities  within  the  available  list,  might  be 
influenced  in  his  selection  by  political  friends.  Mr. 
White  does  not,  however,  push  this  objection. 
With  restriction  upon  bonds  as  to  market  value  and 
dividend  payments,  he  thinks  that  the  danger  from 
this  source  would  be  very  slight. 

It  would  be  an  improvement  upon  Mr.  Harter's 
proposal,  he  thinks,  to  give  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  power  to  reject  any  securities,  and  to 
throw  out  any,  for  any  reason  satisfactory  to  him- 
self. "  It  often  happens  that  coming  events  in  the 
financial  world  cast  their  shadows  before.  Those 
persons  who  are  gifted  with  the  power  to  discern 
them  get  rid  of  the  suspected  securities  in  time. 
The  Government  should  reserve  to  itself  an  equal 
privilege.  Moreover,  we  can  conceive  of  a  manu- 
factory of  securities  and  a  rigging  of  the  market 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  bank  circulation.  The 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  Railroad  affair, 
which  deceived  the  very  elect,  is  a  case  in  point." 

It  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  White  that  under  the  pro- 
posed plan  the  Government  would  have  four  forms 
of  security  :  the  bonds  deposited,  the  bank's  capital, 
a  common  safet>'-fund  (if  desired)  accumulated  from 
tax  on  bank-notes,  and  the  shareholder's  personal 
liability.  These,  he  is  inclined  to  l>elieve,  would 
render  the  Government  pritctically  safe. 

Mr.  White  questions  the  advisability  of  repealing 
the  present  tax  on  the  circulating  notes  of  State 
banks,  as  recommended  in  the  proposal,  for  the  rea- 
son that  too  much  variety  would  thereby  be  intro- 
duced into  the  circulation  of  the  country. 

H.  W.  Cannon  Finds  Objections. 

Mr.  Cannon  finds  numerous  objections  to  Mr.  Bar- 
ter's proposal.  The  absence  of  any  provision  in  the 
plan  to  restrict  the  aggregate  of  notes  issued  is  re- 
garded as  its  strongest  defect.  The  proposition  that 
State  banks  should  be  permitted  to  issue  notes  under 
the  same  terms  as  national  banks  is  held  to  be  im- 
practicable, on  the  grounds  that  notes  issued  under 
national  authority  would  be  considered  safer  by  the 


general  public  than  those  issued  under  State  author- 
ity, and  in  consequence  the  notes  would  not  be  inter- 
changeable at  par.  The  redemption  of  notes  only  at 
the  counter  of  the  bank,  as  also  suggested  in  the 
plan,  would,  it  is  further  maintained,  be  "  a  great 
inconvenience  to  the  general  public,  and  would  result 
in  higher  rates  of  domestic  exchange.  Under  our 
present  currency  system  remittances  and  collections 
are  made  throughout  the  United  States  at  a  nominal 
charge ;  whereas  it  will  be  remembered  that  under  the 
old  system  of  bank  note  issues,  redeemable  at  the 
bank  only,  exorbitant  rates  of  exchange  prevailed." 

Mr.  Cannon  thinks  that  it  would  be  unsafe  for  the 
national  Government  to  guarantee  bank-notes  secured 
by  the  debt  of  States,  municipalities,  or  milroad  cor- 
porations, as  such  guaranty,  he  fears,  might  lead 
to  national  complications  should  the  bonds  of  either 
default  in  principal  or  interest.  Since  State  consti- 
tutions and  statutes  can  be  changed  at  pleasure,  they 
cannot  be  relied  upon  as  safeguards  against  over- 
issue, and  **  therefore  it  would  be  impossible  to  make 
selections  of  State,  city,  and  county  bonds  whose 
value  could  be  depended  upon  with  certainty. 

"The  use  of  railway  bonds  would  be  much  more 
dangerous  than  the  use  of  State  or  municipal  securi- 
ties. Railway  bonds  are  issued  without  statutory  re- 
strictions or  regulation,  and  the  frequent  reorganiza- 
tion of  railway  corporations  during  the  past  ten  or 
fifteen  years  indicates  that  very  many  railways  in 
the  United  States  have  been  and  are  bonded  for 
larger  sums  than  their  cost  of  construction  or  value 
will  warrant.  Railway  construction  in  this  country 
is  not  so  extensive  as  formerly,  and  very  likely 
many  of  the  railway  bonds  now  outstanding  will 
be  scaled  down,  both  principal  and  interest ;  and 
the  mere  listing  of  such  securities,  and  the  fact  that 
they  have  not  been  in  default  for  non-payment  of 
interest  for  five  years,  would  not  be  conclusive  as 
to  their  value.  These  and  the  other  safeguards  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Harter  are  entirely  insuflficient  to 
warrant  the  issue  of  bank-notes  on  such  a  basis." 

Mr.  Cannon  suggests  that  the  National  Bank  Act 
"could  probably  be  amended  so  that  bank-notes 
might  be  issued  to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  capi- 
tal of  each  bank  ;  such  notes  to  be  a  first  lien  upon 
the  assets  of  the  bank,  and  thus  secured,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  promissory  notes,  true  bills  of  ex- 
change, and  other  evidences  of  debt  created  by  mer- 
cantile and.  commercial  transactions  having  but  a 
short  time  to  run. "  He  regards  such  an  amendment 
as  preferable  to  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Harter. 


THE  best  paper  in  the  Christmas  number  of  the 
English  Illnstrated  Magazine  is  Sir  Samuel 
Baker's  account  of  Tigers  and  Tiger- Hunting.  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  is  a  veritable  Nimrod,  and  is  as  fa- 
miliar with  tigers  as  most  people  are  with  cats.  The 
difference  between  them,  he  says,  is  that  the  tiger  is 
extremely  fond  of  water.  It  is  fond  of  lying  all  day 
in  pools,  and  thinks  nothing  of  taking  a  swim  of  a 
mile  at  a  time.  It  is  also  a  very  thirsty  animal, 
always  drinking  immediately  after  eating. 
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THE  REVIEW  OF  RE^IEIVS. 


A  PERMANENT  CENSUS  DEPARTMENT. 

MR.  ED  WARD  ATKINSON  urges,  in  the  En- 
gineering Magazine  for  December,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  Census  Bureau,  which, 
he  holds,  is  necessary  in  order  to  render  the  results 
of  the  census,  as  now  taken,  of  any  great  value  as  a 
guide  to  the  student  and  legislator.  **  For  instance, " 
he  says,  "*  among  the  data  of  the  census  there  is 
nothing  more  often  quoted  than  the  progress  of  this 
country  in  the  arts  which  are  listed  under  the  head 
of  manufactures,  yet  nothing  could  be  more  falla- 
cious than  the  ordinary  deductions  from  the  totals. 
No  two  of  the  compilations  of  the  last  four  or  five 
decennial-periods  liave  been  made  on  the  same  forms. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  apparent  progress,  there- 
fore, grows  out  of  the  inclusion  of  branches  of  indus- 
try in  the  recent  compilations  which  were  not 
included  in  the  earlier  ones,  or  which  were  included 
under  such  entirely  different  conditions  that  the 
comparison  by  periods  is  wholly  vitiated. 

•*  if  the  Census  Bureau  were  permanently  organ- 
ized, a  system  would  be  established  for  reporting, 
classifying,  and  listing  each  product  in  its  right 
place,  thus  avoiding  the  duplications  which  swell 
the  volume  of  figures,  but  totally  mislead  one  who  is 
in  search  of  the  facts.  The  trained  and  permanent 
employees  in  a  continuous  bureau  would  qualify 
the  great  averages  by  comparing  them,  year  by  year, 
with  typical  establishments,  and  by  ascertaining  the 
relative  conditions  of  different  parts  of  the  country 
wherein  the  same  branch  of  industry  may  be  under- 
taken. " 

Mr.  Atkinson  would  include  in  the  permanent 
Census  Bureau  a  department  of  *"  Relative  Statis- 
tics, "  by  which  the  relative  conditions  of  this  coun- 
try as  compared  to  other  countries  may  be  brought 
to  view.  **  In  order, "  he  says,  **  to  measure  the  influ- 
ence of  special  factors  such  as  changes  in  a  tariff, 
which  affect  prices  and  wages  in  some  degree,  there 
must  be  a  complete  and  adequate  comparison  of  the 
relative  prices  and  products  and  of  wages  in  each 
country  throughout  the  period  named ;  so  that,  by 
comparison,  the  relative  effect  of  the  changes  in  the 
tariff,  banking,  and  currency  systems  may  be  deter- 
mined." 


IN  response  to  an  appeal  from  the  Joint  Education 
Committees  of  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  the 
Commission  of  Education  in  the  United  States  has 
given  out  some  valuable  information  as  to  the  ex- 
perience of  America  in  the  employment  of  women 
as  teachers  in  schools.  The  report  appears  in  the 
Educational  ReiHew  for  November.  Of  the  teaching 
body  in  the  United  States,  65.5  per  cent,  were 
women  at  the  last  census.  The  total  number  is 
288.333.  Women  are  sometimes  employed  as  teach- 
ers exclusively  for  boys,  but  more  frequently  for 
boys  and  girls  together.  In  Chicago  there  are  no 
separate  schools  for  boys — the  sexes  are  taught  to- 
gether. Women  in  Boston  teach  all  the  branches  in 
all  the  public  school  course  to  children  of  all  apes. 


RAPID  TRANSIT. 

PROFESSOR  LEWIS  M.  HAUPT  contributes  a 
paper  to  the  Cosmopolitan  for  December  on 
that  much- talked  of  subject,  rapid  transit.  Some 
method  of  rapid  transit  is,  he  maintains,  absolutely 
necessary,  for  sanitary  reasons  if  for  no  other. 
There  should  not  be  more  than  eighty  to  one  hun- 
dred persons  to  the  acre.  ^  At  this  rate  a  population 
of  1,600,000  would  require  twenty-five  square  miles 
for  their  habitation.  ^  The  normal  increase  would 
require  that  one  square  mile  should  be  added  annu- 
ally. But  in  order  to  do  this,  there  must  be  some 
means  by  which  the  people  in  outlying  districts 
shall  be  practically  as  near  the  business  centres  as 
are  those  dwelling  just  around  that  centre.  *"nie 
fundamental  idea  of  rapid  transit  is  to  abridge  time 
without  increase  of  risk  or  cost.**  ''Hie  areas  r^i- 
deed  accessible  will  increase  as  the  square  of  the 
velocity  of  travel  increases,  other  things  being 
equal.  **  This  increased  speed  cannot  be  obtained  on 
surface  roads  without  imperilling  life.  So  the  new 
systems  must  be  either  overhead  or  underground, 
and  the  enormous  expenses  of  indemnifying  property 
owners  for  damage  by  overhead  systems  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  **  the  most  effective,  rapid,  and 
economical  system  is  that  which  is  placed  below  the 
surface. " 

THE  QUORUM  IN  EUROPEAN  LEGISLATURES. 

THE  manner  in  which  the  quorum  is  determined 
by  the  legislative  bodies  of  Continental  Eurc^^e 
forms  the  subject-matter  of  Theodore  Stanton's  con- 
tribution to  the  North  American  Review  for  Decem- 
ber. His  paper  is  little  more  than  a  compilatioti 
of  letters  which  he  has  received  from  prominoit 
European  x>oliticians  and  the  presiding  officers  of 
various  legislative  assemblies  on  the  Continent, 
but  is  none  the  less  valuable  on  this  account  It 
would  seem,  from  Mr.  Stanton's  showing,  that  Coo- 
tinental  procedure  favors  the  view  taken  by  ez- 
Speaker  Reed,  and  accords  with  the  recent  action  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  France,  where  parliamentary  instituticHis  are 
highly  developed,  the  quorum  is  decided  by  the 
number  of  members  present,  and  not  by  the  number 
of  those  who  vote.  Letters  are  presented  to  show 
that  Messrs.  Gr§vy,  Buffet,  Brisson,  M^line,  and 
Pierre  all  agree  as  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
Speaker  Reed's  course.  **Nor  is  it  in  France  alone 
that  the  quorum  difficulty  has  been  met  in  much 
the  same  way  as  in  Washington.  In  Norway  we 
see  members  forced  by  a  pecxmiary  fine  to  attend 
sittings  and  to  take  part  in  the  ballots,  while  in  the 
sister  kingdom,  Sweden,  the  obstacle  is  avoided  by 
having  no  quorum.  In  Portugal,  the  number 
required  to  constitute  a  quonun  is  very  low— one- 
third,  and,  in  some  cases,  even  one  quarter  of 
the  members — while  the  rules  of  both  the  Chamber 
and  the  House  of  Lords  require  members  to  vote, 
although  this  article  does  not  appear  to  be  enforced 
by  the  presiding  officer.     In  Denmark,    President 
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Hdgsbro  counts  non-voters  as  present  on  the  floor ; 
and  in  Grermany  Herr  von  Levelzow  would  be 
inclined  to  do  the  same  thing  if  circumstances 
required  it.  The  presiding  officer  of  the  Belgian 
Chamber  of  Representatives  has  evidently  encoun- 
tered many  of  the  same  difficulties  as  those  which 
lately  beset  Speaker  Reed,  and  has  surmounted 
them  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  backed  by 
stringent  rules.  In  Switzerland,  too,  legislation  is 
not  paralyzed  by  non- participation  in  the  balloting, 
while  one  of  the  rules  of  the  Italian  Parliament  reads 
very  much  like  the  measure  which  a  few  months 
ago  caused  such  bitter  discussion  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  in  the  public  prints.  At  The 
Hague  alone,  the  perplexing  quorum  problem  does 
not  seem  to  have  disturbed  the  proverbial  placidity 
of  the  Dutch.** 


WORKINGMEN'S  INSURANCE. 

PROFESSOR  RICHARD  MAYO-SMITH,  who  is 
spending  the  year  in  Europe,  contributes  an 
article  to  the  December  number  of  the  Charities 
Review  on**Workingmen's  Insurance,"  in  which  he 
contrasts  the  German  and  French  systebis  as  advo- 
cated  at  the  recent  Congress  of  Accidents*  to  Work- 
men, hel4  in  Berne,  Switzerland. 

The  German  system,  that  is,  the  compulsory  in- 
surance of  workingmen,  compulsory  organization 
of  employers,  supervision  by  the  state,  and  contribu- 
tion in  some  cases  by  the  state,  is  open  to  many 
criticisms.  **  If  it  is  not  state  socialism,  ^  says  Prof. 
Mayo-Smith,  **a8  its  opponents  claim,  it  is  an 
enormous  extension  of  the  work  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  state.  Its  critics  claim  also  that  it 
will  greatly  burden  German  industry  by  the  tax 
which  it  imposes  on  the  employer ;  that  it  will  lock 
up  large  sums  of  money  every  year  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  reserve  insurance  funds ;  that  it 
will  make  the  workingmen  careless  in  regard  to 
accidents ;  that  it  will  lead  to  all  sorts  of  chicanery 
and  fraud  in  order  to  gain  sickness- insurance  and 
old-age  pensions.  **  The  most  serious  doubt  is,  more- 
over, expressed  in  regard  to  the  financial  soundness 
of  the  complicated  scheme. 

It  is  answered  by  the  Germans  that  the  burden  on 
the  employers  is,  in  part,  compensated  for  by  free- 
dom from  public  relief  and  private  chari^  and 
liability  for  accidents,  and  that  this  is  an  effective 
and  yet  humane  and  Christian  way  of  solving  the 
problem  of  sickness,  accidents,  and  old  age  among 
the  working  classes.  These  views  find  considerable 
echo  in  Europe.  Austria  Hungary  has  adopted  the 
German  system,  Switzerland  is  just  beginning  it, 
and  Italy  has  it  in  a  modified  form,  and  there  is 
some  ground  for  crediting  the  prediction  that  com- 
pulsory workingmen*s  insurance  will  make  its  jour- 
ney around  the  world. 

The  French  agree  to  the  principle  of  compulsory 
insurance,  but  they  desire  to  keep  it  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  state.  The  state,  they  hold,  shall  com- 
pel employers  to  see  that  their  employees  are  insured 


somewhere,  and  shall  compel  workingmen  to  be 
insured  somewhere.  But  the  orgauization  shall  be 
free,  and  workingmen  shall  be  free  to  insure  them«> 
selves  where  they  please.  State  socialism,  it  is  held, 
will  thus  be  avoided,  the  spirit  of  thrift  and  self- 
help  will  be  preserved,  the  present  forms  of  friendly 
societies,  savings- bank,  etc.,  will  be  allowed  to 
continue,  and  the  whole  system  will  have  more  life 
and  vigor. 

The  problem  in  America  is  not  yet  far  enough 
advanced  to  compel  much  interest  in  the  subject, 
but  the  Anglo-Saxon  sentiment  would  doubtless  be 
with  the  French,  who  stood  as  the  advocates  of  self- 
help. 

"It  cannot  escape  us."  says  P^f.  Mayo- Smith,  in 
conclusion,  "*  that  a  systematic  attempt  of  some  sort 
must  soon  be  made  to  meet  this  form  of  misfortune. 
The  State  insurance  of  workingmen  seems  incom- 
patible with  the  spirit  of  Amerix^an  institutions,  and 
especially  difficult  to  reconcile  with  our  system  of 
Federal  and  State  governments.  Systematic  self- 
help,  encouraged  in  every  way  by  employers  and  by 
public  opinion,  supplemented  by  organized  charity, 
seems  to  be  the  line  of  progress  for  us. " 


THE  "  DARKEST-ENGUND  "  SCHEME. 

THE  Christmas  number  of  All  the  World  is  very 
copiously  illustrated,  and  contains  among  other 
articles  an  account  of  General  Booth's  farm  at  Had- 
ley.  The  agreement  signed  by  each  colonist,  together 
with  a  plan  of  the  colony,  building^,  and  rules  and 
regulations  under  which  the  place  is  worked,  are 
given. 

**  Besides  the  old  farm-houses  on  the  estate,  there 
have  been  erected,  since  May  2,  five  lofty  and  well* 
apx>ointed  dormitories,  just  under  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  with  a  south  aspect.  These  are  furnished  with 
iron  bedsteads,  mattresses,  and  blankets  for  the  col- 
onists, and  will  accommodate  about  fifty  each.  There 
is  a  dining-room  to  seat  three  hundred,  with  kitchen, 
pantries,  and  store-rooms,  complete;  also  a  wash- 
house,  a  laundry,  a  bath-room  with  sanitary  arrange- 
ment, temporary  business  offices,  and  a  commodious 
reading-room  has  not  been  forgotten.  All  these 
buildings,  together  with  eight  houses  almost  com- 
pleted, for  the  use  of  officers,  are  built  upon  concrete 
foundations,  the  material  for  which  has  been  ob- 
tained from  the  gravel-pits  by  the  '  unskilled  * 
laborers. 

**The  following  time-table  of  the  day  will  be  gen- 
erally observed  from  April  to  September,  but  during 
the  winter  the  hours  of  rising  and  time  of  meals 
will  be  varied:  5:30,  bell  for  rising;  6,  com- 
mence work  ;  8,  breakfast ;  8 :  80,  knee -drill ;  8 .  45, 
resume  work  ;  1,  dinner ;  1 :  45.  resume  work  : 
5 :  30,  tea ;  8 ;  30,  supper ;  9,  roll-call  and  knee-drill. 
The  meals  supplied  are  breakfast  and  tea — tea, 
cocoa,  or  coffee,  bread  and  butter,  lettuce,  rad- 
ishes, etc.  ;  dinner,  meat  pudding  twice  a  week, 
stewed  meat  twice,  and  on  other  days  roast  or  cold 
joints ;  nearly  a   pound   of  potatoes  at  each  meal, 
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and  pudding  occasionally :  supper,  bread  and  cheese 
or  soup.  The  quantities  are  not  limited  to  first  help- 
ing. I  was  glaul  to  hear  from  Mrs.  Ward,  who  is  re- 
garded as  a  mother  '  by  all,  that  she  has  never  had 
an  improper  word  addressed  to  her  by  any  one  of 
the  men.  Of  the  two  hundred  and  fi/teen  men 
sent  down  from  the  City  Colony  during  the  first 
four  months,  one  hundred  an '  sixty  were  on  the 
Farm  Colony  at  the  expiration  of  that  period ;  of 
these  not  more  than  twenty  were  reported  as  being 
unsatisfactory  as  to  the  amount  of  work  they  did. 
Of  the  fifty -five  who  left,  twelve  were  discharged  for 
flagrant  breaches  of  the  rules,  some  obtained  outside 
situations,  and  others  were  incapable  of  out-door 
labor. 

'*The  rector  looks  upon  the  colony  work  most  fav- 
orably, and  takes  great  interest  in  the  progress  of  the 
men.  He  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  work 
of  the  Army  has  materially  improved  the  moral  state 
of  the  district.  '* 

Attendance  at  the  Army  meetings  is  not  compul 
sory,  although  a  constant  invitation  is  given.  The 
rule  of  total  alistinence,  however,  has  been  rigidly 
enforced  since  September  16.  There  were  sixty  non- 
abstainers  then  on  the  farm.  They  were  given  the 
option  of  becoming  teetotalers  or  leaving  the  col- 
ony. Fifty -nine  remained  and  only  one  left.  The 
estate  is  one  and  a  half  miles  square  and  is  thirty- 
seven  miles  distant  from  London  It  comprises 
three  farms  and  twelve  himdred  acres.  Eighty  acres 
are  now  in  first  class  cultivation  as  market  gardens. 
Two  himdred  acres  of  saltings,  which  are  covered 
at  the  high  spring  tides,  are  to  be  embanked  and 
converted  into  arable  land  by  deposits  of  London 
dust  and  manure,  which  will  be  shipped  from  the 
Battersea  \\niarf,  wliich  is  now  in  the  occupation 
of  the  Salvage  Brigade  of  the  Citj*  Colony.  Three 
and  three-quarter  miles  of  tram-lines  have  been 
commenceil. 


THE  CAB  HORSES  OF  LONDON. 

MR.  W.  J.  GORDON,  whose  article  upon  the  om- 
nibus horses  of  London  was  noticed  last  month, 
continues  in  Leisure  Hour  for  Deceml)er  his  studies 
by  an  account  of  the  Loudon  cab  horses.  He  says  : 
*•  Bulking  the  London  cabs  together,  we  can  estimate 
tlie  turnout  complete,  cab,  horse,  and  harness,  at 
£HH) .  and  9,(XH)  of  these  meay  £900,000.  The  6,000 
additional  horses  at  £30  each  yield  £180,000.  Tlie 
stable  ac<*ommo<lation,  freehold  and  leasehold,  the 
fittings  and  sundries,  and  plant  and  working  cash, 
would  certainly  be  cheaply  bought  for  £170, 000,  and 
that  gives  us  a  million  and  a  quarter  to  work  the 
London  cab  trade,  which  is  surely  quite  enough. " 

The  distance  to  and  from  Epsom  is  the  average 
day's  journey  of  a  London  cab  horse.  A  hansom 
takes  f  10  a  day.  There  are  sixty  cab-stands,  aver- 
aging eleven  vehicles  each.  There  are  7,000  con- 
victions a  year  for  misbehavior.  Gray  horses  are 
the  leafet  popular  in  hansoms,  but  tlie  nit^t  |K»pular 
in  the  four  wheeler. 


PAUPERS  AND  COLONIZATION. 

AMONG  the  many  schemes  which  the  Canadian 
Government  is  likely  to  consider  In  parsuADce 
of  its  new  policy  of  Inmugration,  the  scheme  now  on 
its  trial  in  Algeria,  of  colonization  by  means  of  pau- 
per children,  is  worth  examination.  M.  Alfred  Ka- 
teau  gives  a  description  of  its  leading  features  in  his 
article  on  "*  Public  Charity  and  Colonizatioii "  in  the 
youvelle  Revue  for  November  1.  The  present  ex- 
periment is  being  carried  out  only  on  a  small  scale 
by  the  Council  of  Assistance  Publique  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Seine,  to  whom  some  imint>ved  land 
was  left  for  the  purpose  of  trj'ing  it  only  three  or 
four  years  ago.  A  condition  of  the  legac>'  was  that 
the  system  should  enter  into  operation  not  later  than 
the  year  1889  Consequently  although  full  prepara- 
tions liave  not  yet  been  completed,  twenty  children 
have  been  actually  upon  the  land  since  that  date. 
The  buildings  of  the  establishment,  which  are  in 
course  of  construction,  are  designed  to  hold  two 
hundred.  They  will,  under  the  present  organiza- 
tion, be  all  boys,  which  M.  Muteau,  in  commoa 
with  the  report  of  tlie  committee  that  was  laid  be- 
fore the  Council  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine, 
regards  aa  a  mistake.  He  thinks  that  no  scheme  of 
colonization  can  be  fully  successful  which  does  not 
provide  for  the  training  of  women  as  well  as  men. 
Colonists  require  wives,  and  the  dairy,  garden,  and 
poultry-yard  require  a  woman*s  activity.  In  sop- 
port  of  his  theory  M.  Muteau  points  to  the  fact,  oi 
common  notoriety,  that  no  small  farms  in  France 
have  a  chance  of  success  if  the  peasant  proprietors 
be  unmarried. 

FEATURES  OF  THE  SCHEME, 

Allowing  for  this  blot,  which  will,  he  hopes,  be 
removed  in  course  of  time,  M.  Muteau  predicts  well 
of  the  scheme,  and  hopes  to  see  it  generally  a|^ied 
to  the  French  colonies.  The  boys  are  to  be  selected, 
on  their  own  application,  from  the  most  promising 
of  those  e<lucated  at  the  public  charge  in  France. 
They  are  to  be  sent  out  to  the  training  coll^:e  in 
Algeria,  where  they  will  be  bound  in  apprenticeship 
for  a  certain  number  of  years.  The  calcnlatioQ 
apparently  is,  although  M.  Muteau  does  not  definitely 
say  so,  that  the  labor  of  the  later  years  will  pay  for 
the  cost  of  the  earlier  years.  It  is  otherwise  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  how  the  arrangement,  admirable  as 
it  may  l)e  in  other  respects,  is  to  maintain  the  finan- 
cial equilibrium.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  the 
young  men  of  satisfactory  character  will  receive 
from  the  state  a  grant  of  eighty  acres,  which  shall 
become  their  own  freehold  property  after  occupancy 
of  ten  years  If  abandoned  before  that  time  it  will 
revert  with  its  improvements  to  the  state.  TTiey 
will  also  receive  as  a  loan,  to  be  paid  off  by  regular 
yearly  instalments,  capital  sufficient  to  enable  them 
in  the  first  instance  to  build  a  house  and  stock  the 
farm.  The  sum  likely  to  be  required  for  this  purpose 
is  estimated  at  f  1,000.  M.  Muteau  does  not  .say 
whether  interest,  as  well  as  repayment,  will  be  ex- 
pected.    If  not,  the  expense  of  bonus-giving  on  so 
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large  a  scale  must  evidently  prevent  the  scheme 
from  expanding  into  any  large  measure  of  general 
utility.  With  the  security  of  good  land  and  a 
reasonable  rate  of  interest,  it  is  easily  conceivable 
that  this  part  of  a  land -settlement  scheme  might  be 
worked  out,  not  only  without  expense,  but  with 
fairly  remimerative  returns.  A  certain  percentage 
of  settlers  would  probably  fail  to  repay  the  capital 
advanced,  but  if  the  amount  of  capital  were  wisely 
proportioned  to  the  capabilities  of  the  land  this  per- 
centage would  be  small,  and  the  presence  of  the 
remainder  in  any  given  locality  would  so  increase 
the  value  of  the  land  that  the  unearned  increment 
of  the  abandoned  farms  would  go  far  to  reduce  the 
loss  upon  them  to  a  minimum.  No  scheme  which 
is  not  financially  sound  can  rise  beyond  the  level  of 
a  philanthropic  institution.  The  Assistance  Pub- 
lique  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine  is  a  prof essedly 
philanthropic  body,  and  is  only  bound  to  consider 
how  it  can  most  profitably  spend  the  money  which 
it  holds  in  trust. 


THE  FREE-TRADERS'   INNINGS. 

David  A.  Wells  Answers  Mr.  Lodfire. 

IN  the  Arena  for  December  David  A.  Wells  replies 
in  "Protection  or  Free  Trade — Wliich?"  to  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge's  protection  essay  in  the  November  issue 
of  that  magazine. 

IS  THE  TARIFF  A  MORAL  PROBLEM? 

After  a  little  preliminary  sparring,  Mr.  Wells  takes 
issue  with  his  opponent  on  the  question  whether  in- 
ternational freedom  of  exchange  is  or  is  not  a  moral 
problem.  "  If  men  are  bom  with  certain  innate  or 
inalienable,  or,  as  Herbert  Spencer  expresses  it,  'sub- 
stantial* rights,  then  first  among  such  rights  is  cer- 
tainly that  of  'physical  integrity*  or  ownership  and 
control  of  one's  own  person.  But  the  possession  and 
enjoyment  of  this  right  depends  upon  and  necessarily 
involves  the  possession  of  certain  other  rights ;  as  the 
rights  to  free  locomotion,  the  rights  to  the  use  of 
natural  media,  the  rights  of  free  exchange  and  free 
contract,  the  right  of  property,  the  right  of  free  in- 
dustry, the  right  of  free  belief  and  worship,  and  the 
right  of  free  speech  ;  and  the  denial  or  abridgment 
of  any  one  of  these  to  any  individual  is  equivalent 
fo  affirming  and  defending  the  principle  and  expe- 
diency of  slavery.  And  as  illustrative  of  how  in  the 
case  of  men  almost  wholly  lacking  in  the  education  of 
the  schools,  but  abounding  in  strong  common  sense, 
the  right  of  free  exchange  was,  as  it  were,  instinc- 
tively regarded  as  the  correlative  of  personal  freedom, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  deeds  or  writings  grant- 
ing freedom  to  slaves  in  New  England  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century  and  subsequently, 
almost  always  coupled  the  right  of  free  personal 
movement  with  tlie  right  to  free  traffic  or  trade.  '* 

Mr.  Wells  enlarges  on  the  iaea  of  exclusiveness, 
narrowness,  the  Priest -and- Levi  te  essence  in  the 
theory  of  protection,  and  then  he  girds  up  his  statis- 
tics with  renewed  confidence  to  squelch  Mr.  Lodge's 


assertion  concerning  England's  free-trade  policy: 
"There  is  no  proof  that  it  has  been  a  brilliant  and 
conclusive  success. " 

WHAT  FREE  TRADE  HAS  DONE  FOR  ENGLAND. 

So  sure  is  Mr.  Wells  on  tliis  point  that  he  affirms 
his  willingness  to  submit  the  whole  question  of  free 
trade  to  a  competent  tribimal  to  decide  on  the  merits 
of  England's  experience  alone. 

In  the  peace  period  from  1815  to  1841,  under  a  com- 
plete and  elaborate  system  of  protection  England 's  ex- 
ports of  manufactures  and  produce  increased  only  the 
pitiful  figure  of  £24,143— from  £51,610,480  in  1815  to 
£51,634,623  at  the  latter  date.  When  in  1842  Sir 
Robert  Peel  finished  his  tariff-reform  experiments 
and  passed  a  sweeping  free- trade  bill,  it  was  in  a 
time  of  the  greatest  industrial  stagnation.  By  the 
acts  of  1844  and  1845  the  duty  was  taken  oflf  many 
other  raw  products,  and  this  reduction  of  tariff  con- 
tinued until  only  seven  articles  are  subject  to  duty. 
During  the  same  and  succeeding  years  the  naviga- 
tion laws  were  repealed.  "A  deficiency  in  the 
national  revenue  of  $12, 105, 000  in  1841  was  con- 
verted into  a  surplus  of  $17,045,000  in  1845,  and 
many  who  had  before  doubted  or  opposed  the  policy 
of  relaxation  of  protection  became  earnest  advocates 
for  its  continuance. 

"  British  foreign  commerce,  freed  from  restriction, 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Its  aggregate  ex- 
ports and  imports  in  1840  of  £123, 312, 000  rose  to  £268, 
210,000  in  1854  ;  £489,903,000  in  1865  ;  £697,000,000  in 
1880;  and  £748,000,000  ($3,744,715,000)  in  1890;  and 
to-day  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a  population  of 
39,000,000,  has  a  commerce  equal  to  that  of  Austria, 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy  combined,  with  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  seven  millions  of  people ;  or,  to  put  it 
somewhat  differently,  no  other  nation  in  respect  to 
exports  and  imports— comparison  being  made  per 
capita — approximates  Great  Britain  in  its  results  to 
an  extent  sufficient  to  fairly  justify  a  claim  in  its 
behalf  to  the  holding  of  a  second  place."  Mr. 
Wells  points  out  the  increase  of  population  in  Eng- 
land, more  rapid  than  in  any  other  European  country  ; 
the  steady  increase  of  small  incomes  of  less  than 
£1,000  and  decrease  of  larger  fortunes,  showing  the 
tendency  toward  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
wealth,  as  against  a  very  opposite  apparent  tendency 
in  the  United  States ;  the  savings  banks  of  Great 
Britain  showing  deposits  averaging  $28. 28  per  head 
of  entire  population,  against  $22.82  in  the  United 
States ;  the  pauper  statistics  of  England,  bearing 
witness  to  a  magnificent  decrease. 

In  respect  'to  the  8i)ecific  argiunents  of  his  op- 
ponent, Mr.  Wells  says  :  **  Furthermore,  I  assert  that 
neither  Mr.  Lodge  nor  any  other  person  can  name 
one  industry,  or  one  industrial  establishment,  that 
has  come  into  existence  in  this  country  in  consequence 
of  the  enactment  of  the  McKinley  tariff,  in  which 
the  expectation,  through  increased  taxes  or  trade  re- 
strictions, a  higher  range  of  prices  on  the  things  to 
be  produced,  was  not  the  sole  reason  prompting  such 
action. " 
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A  JEW'S  VIEW  OF  RUSSIA. 

IN  the  Menorah  Monthly  for  December  is  found 
a  paper  entitled  **  The  Real  Cause  of  the  Persecu- 
tion of  the  Jews  in  Russia,"  by  £.  S.  Mashbir, 
himself  a  fugitive  from  the  regime  of  the  Czar. 

He  asserts  vehemently  that  the  economic  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Russian  Jew  have  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  the  persecution  of  him — that  on  the  con- 
trary he  is  a  most  valuable  citizen,  and  as  a  middle- 
man serves  alike  the  peasant,  the  rich  land-owner, 
and  the  town  consumer.  This  is  proved,  the  writer 
asserts,  by  the  admitted  fact  that  where  the  Jews 
come,  prices  fall,  and  where  they  leave,  prices  rise ; 
for  their  system  is  many  sales  at  a  small  profit,  the 
Slav's  policy  being  fewer  sales  at  a  large  profit. 
That  part  of  the  country  from  which  the  Jews  are 
excluded  is  suffering,  too,  from  a  lack  of  artisans, 
while  the  western  provinces  are  inconvenienced 
with  a  plethora  of  mechanics.  And  Mr.  Mashbir 
asks,  Why  is  it  that  Jews  are  excluded  from  the 
cities,  if  it  is  true  that  the  ground  for  the  hate  of 
them  is  their  oppression  of  the  peasants?  Surely 
the  Czar  does  not  think  that  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Kiev  are  so  innocent,  help- 
less, and  childlike  that  they  cannot  protect  them- 
selves! 

THB  REAL  CAUSE  OP  THE  PERSECUTION. 

It  is  Jew  versus  Gentile,  the  Greek  Church  versus 
the  Synagogue,  according  to  Mr.  Mashbir.  « The  Czar 
wishes  to  unify  the  influence  of  the  state  Church. 
Then,  too,  **the  persecution  of  the  Jews  diverts  the 
public  mind,  and  the  minds  of  the  peasantry  espe- 
cially, from  the  real  causes  of  their  troubles  and  mis- 
fortunes. It  is  intended  as  a  blow  at  Nihilism  and 
the  much-feared  progress  which  might  be  fatal  to 
the  ruling  dynasty." 

RICH  JEW  AND  POOR  GENTILE. 

Mr.  Mashbir  reports  the  following  eloquent  conver- 
sation with  the  Polizeimeister  of  the  town  of  Balta, 
which  has  a  population  of  25,000  Jews  and  6,000 
Gentiles : 

^'He  was  a  very  intimate  friend  of  mine,  there- 
fore I  will  not  mention  his  name ;  and  in  an  outbreak 
of  friendship,  when  1  chided  him  for  being  so  severe 
with  my  coreligionists,  he  simply  replied .  'My  dear 
Lazar  Solomonych,  what  shall  I  do?  Put  yourself 
in  my  position.  I  am  the  head  of  the  police,  I  am 
the  boss  of  the  town.  I  must  live  in  style,  dress  in 
style,  educate  my  children  in  another  city  because 
we  have  no  gymnasia  in  this  city.  My  son  costs 
me  500  roubles  yearly,  and  my  dwelling  another  500 
roubles.  My  duties  and  my  social  position  demand 
that  I  should  keep  a  carriage.  Add  to  this  the 
expenses  of  my  household,  then  recollect  that  my 
salary  is  1,000  roubles  a  year.  Do  I  not  hear 
the  Government  whisper  in  my  ears,  Thou  art  the 
Polizeimeister  of  a  rich  Jewish  city,  make  the  best 
of  it  if  you  do  not  want  to  starve.  '• 

"  I  have  also  sufficient  ground  to  state  that  at  one 
time  not  a  single  *Ispravnik'  (head  of  the  iK)lice  of 


the  whole  county)  in  the  government  of  Podoli& 
received  any  part  of  his  salary,  for  which,  neverthe- 
less, he  still  had  to  give  his  receipts  every  month  for 
a  whole  year  to  his  superior  officer,  and  in  return 
for  that  the  large  number  of  the '  Uryadniks,  *  his  as- 
sistants in  every  village,  had  not  seen  a  'kopyk* 
(cent)  of  their  salary,  and  gave  him  their  receipts 
for  it.  What  equivalent  did  these  Uryadniks  re- 
ceive for  their  salary  ?  The  absolute  right  and  pri v 
ilege  to  wring  it  out  of  the  Jews  and  peasants  of 
the  villages ! " 

INTERNATIONAL  ASPECTS  OF  JEWISH 
PERSECUTION. 

THE  leading  article  of  the  month  on  the  Jewish 
persecution  is  by  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu  in 
the  December  Forum.     He  treats  particularly  of  ita 
financial  and  international  aspects.     Persecution  of 
the  Jews  in  Russia  is,  he  holds,  not  to  be  checked 
by  any  demonstration  on  the  part  of  other  countries. 
The  heart  of  the  Czar  has  grown  callous  to  foreign 
opinion.     "  Formerly  the  representations  or  the  ob- 
servations of  the  European  press  had,  it  is  true,  a 
certain  influence,  a  certain  efficacy,  in  Russia.    Hie 
Russian  Government  prided  itself  on  being  a  civil- 
ized government.     St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  even 
feared  to  scandalize  Europe;  they  were  afraid  of 
seeming,    in  our  eyes,  to  be  barbarians,    Tartars, 
Asiatics.     The  opinion  of  Europe  had  thus  a  certain 
weight  in  the  Russian  balances.     To-day  it  is  not 
the  same.     Imitation  of  Europe  is  no  longer  in  fash- 
ion on  the  banks  of  the  Neva.    The  examples  of  the 
West  have  no  more  autiiority  among  the  Russians,  or 
at  least  in  their  official  circles.     Instead  of  striving 
to  clothe  herself  in  our  manners,   the  Russia  of 
Emperor  Alexander  III.  tries  to  show  herself  in  all 
things  Russian  and  national.     After  having  shown 
her  pride  in  copying   tlie  Occident,  she  shows  her 
amour propre  in  distinguishing  herself  from  it   This 
explains  the  entire  domestic  policy  of  the  present 
Czar.    His  conduct  toward  the  Jews  forms  a  part  of 
his  whole  system  of  government ;  it  conforms  to  a 
program  whose  first  article  is  the  purification  of 
Russia  from  the  stains  of  contact  with  the  Occident  ^ 
Nor,  continues  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  would  official 
representations  by  different  governments  have  the 
effect  of  dissuading  Russia  from  her  policy  of  per- 
secution.    She  would  naturally  resent  such  action 
as  an  intervention  on  the  part  of  these  governments 
in  her  domestic  affairs ;  and,  according  to  accepted 
principles  of  international  law,  she  would  be  right 
in  so  doing.     **To  take  an  example  in  America, 
could  one  imagine  France  or  England,  before  the 
war  of  secession,  making  official  representations  at 
Washington  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
regarding  the  existence  of  slavery  ?    In  what  mann^* 
would  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  have  responded?"    Any  interference 
of  the  foreigner  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Jews 
would  only  irritate  the  Russian  Government  against 
them      Unless  supported  by  armed  force,  no  inter- 
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vention  in  the  interests  of  the  Russian  Jews  can  suc- 
ceed, it  is  held. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  "  any  European 
state  would  venture  to  present  observations  on  this 
subject  to  the  Czar's  government.  All  feel  the  use- 
lessness  of  diplomatic  representations,  and  no  one 
would  wish  to  expose  itself  to  a  war  in  defence  of 
the  Russian  Jews.  Without  going  to  a  possible  ex- 
treme, if  certain  powers — if  the  Triple  Alliance, 
for  instance— should  think  best  to  assume  on  this 
occasion  a  threatening  attitude  toward  Russia,  the 
Jews  would  run  the  risk  of  being  the  first  victims. 
Neither  in  Germany,  nor  in  Austria,  nor  in  Italy 
would  people  pardon  them  for  complicating  Euro- 
pean difficulties  and  for  thus  increasing  the  chances 
of  a  conflict.  It  would  be  bad  for  the  Jews  if  any 
one  should  see  in  them  a  danger  to  peace.  That 
would  be  the  saddest  thing  that  could  happen  to 
them,  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other. "  But 
it  need  not  be  feared  that  Europe  will  move.  Russia 
may  feel  safe  so  long  as  France  remains  constant,  and 
France  will  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  break  with  Russia. 

We  have,  says  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  in  conclusion, 
"only  one  means  of  working  on  the  autocratic  Czar 
and  his  counsellors— our  example.  For  the  civil- 
ized peoples  of  Europe  and  America  there  is  still 
one  way  of  acting  on  this  foreign  and  reactionary 
Russia.  It  is  to  give  an  asylum  to  the  fugitives 
who  come  to  ask  us  for  a  land  where  they  can  live 
and  die  free. " 

The  divisions  in  Europe  which  open  to  Russia  the 
purse  of  France  have,  it  is  shown,  deprived  the  Jews 
of  their  most  powerful  weapon  for  persuading  Russia 
to  cease  her  policy  of  persecution. 


THE  REGENERATION  OF  THE  NEW  SOUDAN. 

MR.  STUTFIELD  describes  his  experience  in  en- 
deavoring to  open  up  trade  with  the  Soudan 
at  Suakin  in  MacmiUan*8  for  December.  At  the 
close  of  his  paper  he  gives  the  following  dream  of 
what  is  to  be :  "In  the  days  of  which  I  am  speaking 
there  will  have  been  a  revolution  in  the  system  of 
transport.  The  camel  will  have  been  partially  super- 
seded by  the  locomotive.  The  railway  to  Berber  will 
then  be  an  accomplished  fact.  Abyssinian  young 
ladies,  no  longer  captive,  but  free,  will  be  able,  with 
their  lovers,  to  take  third-class  return  tickets  from 
Khartoum  to  Suakin.  The  resources  of  civilization 
will  make  themselves  felt  nM>re  and  more.  Penny 
steamboats  will  be  plying  on  old  Nile  between  Om- 
doorman  and  Khartoum  The  Mahdi  will  be  deposed, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Cook,  who  has  already  annexed 
Lower  Egypt  to  his  extensive  domains,  will  reign  in 
his  stead.  Enterprising  tourists  will  be  personally 
conducted  to  the  great  lakes  and  the  Bahr  al  Ghazal. 
Cheap  trips  will  be  organized  up  the  Blue  Nile  into 
Abyssinia,  macadamized  roads  will  thread  the  now 
trackless  forests  and  swamps,  and  where  once  the 
camel  swung  by  with  slow  and  noiseless  tread  the 
scream  of  the  locomotive  will  scare  the  lion  and 
the  elephant  from  their  lairs.     The  slave-trade  will 


be  attacked  at  its  fountain-head.  The  hydra- headed 
monster  is  but  barely  scotched  now,  but  in  the  days 
that  are  to  be  it  will  have  recevied  its  death  blow. 
The  administrative  genius  of  the  English  race,  to 
which  the  prosperity  of  Egypt  now  bears  silent  wit- 
ness, will  achieve  fresh  triumphs  in  a  wider  field. 
Another  outlet  for  the  teeming  millions  of  Europe 
will  be  found  in  the  salubrious  valleys  and  plateaux 
of  Equatoria,  and  'British  spheres  of  influence  'will 
extend  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Mediter- 


ranean. 


n 


LORD  WOLSELEY  AND  THE  AMERICAN  WAR. 

A  WRITER  in  the  current  number  of  the  Journal 
of  the  United  States  Cavalry  Association 
replies  to  Lord  Wolseley's  article  on  General  Sher- 
man which  appeared  recently  in  the  United  Service 
Magazine. 

LORD  WOLSELEY  AS  A  CRITIC. 

According  to  this  writer,  Lord  Wolseley  has  not 
the  slightest  qualifications  to  pose  as  a- critic  of  the 
civil  war.  "Nothing  is  more  surprising  to  an 
American  than  to  find  the  campaigns  of  our  civil 
war  and  the  methods  of  fighting  therein  described 
in  terms  applicable  only  to  those  of  the  dark  ages. 
He  is  astonished  to  find  our  most  familiar  names  in 
such  mediaeval  company,  and  still  more  to  be  assured, 
over  the  signature  of  some  noted  writer,  that  what 
he  has  been  reading  is  an  article  on  the  American 
civil  war  1  One  of  the  principal  exponents  of  this 
style  of  military  romance  is  General  Lord  Wolseley, 
who  may  be  remembered  as  a  leader  of  British 
troops  in  Egypt.  This  distinguished  author  has 
recently  published  an  article  entitled  '  General  Sher- 
man, '  in  which  he  discusses  the  career  of  our  former 
commanding  general,  who  is  mentioned  therein  as 
*T.  W.  Sherman.'  This  is  perhaps  a  typographi- 
cal error ;  but  all  his  mistakes  cannot  be  so  chari- 
tably dismissed. 

"Just  criticism  of  a  series  of  military  operations 
certainly  requires  of  the  critic  sound  judgment ;  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  war ; 
freedom  from  bias ;  a  thorough  familtarity  with  the 
history  of  the  operations  in  question,  and  with  every 
important  fact,  particular,  and  circumstance  affect- 
ing the  same. '' 

**RAW  levies"  or  "veterans." 

Assuming  that  these  conditions  are  essential,  the 
writer  altogether  controverts  Lord  Wolseley's  judg- 
ment in  describing  the  combatants  who  took  part 
in  that  great  struggle  as  **raw  levies,"  "undisci- 
plined and  hastily -raised  soldiers,"  etc.  As  regards 
the  battle  of  Shiloh,  where,  according  to  Lord  Wolse- 
ley, "crowds  of  armed  citizens  dressed  as  soldiers — 
absolutely  untrained  men — ran  away, "  these  remarks 
possess  the  degree  of  accuracy  to  which  we  are 
accustomed  in  works  of  fiction.  They  are  correct 
in  regard  to  one  or  more  new  regiments  without 
previous  experience,  and  incorrect  in  regard  to  all 
tlie  remainder.     It  would  seem  that  Lord  Wolseley 
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had  heard  of  the  story  of  the  new  regiments  who 
received  their  arms  on  the  steajner  on  the  way  to 
Shiroh  and  who  were  taught  to  tear  cartridges  when 
the  battle  was  actually  beginning,  and  that  he 
assumes  the  same  state  of  things  as  pervading  all  the 
troops  on  the  field. 

It  is  plain  that  Lord  Wolseley  has  not  a  proper 
conception  of  the  armies  which  he  attempts  to  crit- 
icise.    Indeed,  he  seems  to  realize  this  himself,  for 

he  says : 

"The  American  civil  war  is  full  of  features  diffi- 
cult of  comprehension  by  those  who  have  never  lived 
among  our  brethren  across  the  Atlantic. " 

NO  CAVALRY. 

Lord  Wolseley 's  remarks  that  neither  side  possessed 
any  cavalry  at  all  in  the  European  sense  of  the  term, 
and  that  even  if  they  had  done  so  they  could  have 
made  no  practical  use  of  it  because  the  country  was 
ill-suited,  indeed  as  impossible  for  cavalry  as  Eng- 
land is  genemlly.  and  that  mounted  charges  could 
only  take  place  down  a  road  on  a  front  of  four  or 
five  troopers  armed  with  revolvers  and  not  with 
swords,  is  met  by  the  rejoinder : 

**  What  a  revelation  it  will  be  to  him  to  learn  that 
ever>^  man  of  the  80,000  Federal  cavalry  was  armed 
with  a  sabre  as  well  as  a  pistol  and  a  carbine ;  that 
the  Confederate  cavalry  was  armed  in  the  same 
manner  as  far  aa  possible ;  that  the '  so-called  cavalry ' 
re[)eatedly  made  charges,  mounted  and  with  drawn 
sabres,  by  squadron,  by  regiment,  and  by  entire 
brigades ;  that  they  charged  sucxiessf ully,  in  this 
manner,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  guns!  Also,  what 
are  we  compelled  to  think  of  his  knowledge  of  our 
topography?  Between  Gettysburg  and  the  Rappa- 
hannock there  are  open  plains  miles  in  extent.  To 
a  greater  degree  the  same  condition  obtained  in  the 
West.  The  critic  seems  to  think  that  tlie  Southern 
States  are  as  rough,  broken,  and  impracticable  as 
the  Black  Forest. 

"  It  certainly  does  seem  incredible  that  any  person 
who  had  even  read  carefully  a  description  of  the 
cami)aign  and  battle  of  Gettysburg  could  have  fallen 
into  such  astounding  mistakes  in  regard  to  either 
our  topography  or  our  cavalry.  And  it  is  remark- 
able that,  while  the  distinguished  critic  gives  us 
much  credit  for  the  dismounted  work  of  our 
cavaliy.  it  is  clear  that  its  mounted  action  has  com- 
pletely escaped  his  notice. 

**  It  would  therefore  seem  that  we  are  warranted 
in  the  conclusion  that  this  eminent  writer's  opinions 
in  relation  to  the  American  civil  war  should  be 
received,  if  at  all,  with  the  utmost  caution  ;  because 
he  has  not  a  proper  appreciation  of  tlie  elements  of 
which  our  armies  were  composed  nor  of  the  armies 
themselves;  because  his  information  in  regard  to 
their  training  is  entirely  erroneous ;  because  he  is 
not  familiar  with  their  actual  performances ;  and 
because  he  is  not  acquainted  with  the  topogi-aphy 
of  the  theatres  of  operations.  Correct  criticism 
under  such  circumstances  would  savor  of  the  mirac- 
ulous. " 


THE  EGYPTIAN  QUESTION. 

From  the  French  Point  of  View. 

IN  the  November  number  of  the  Rev^ie  des  Deux 
Mondes  appear  two  carefully-written  articles  on 
the  Egyptian  Question.  The  hundred  pages  or  so 
of  which  they  consist  summarize  in  a  lucid  and 
effective  manner  the  whole  course  of  events  from 
the  rise  of  the  new  power  of  Mehemet  Ali  upon  the 
Nile  to  the  latest  utterances  of  English  politicians. 
The  facts  that  tlie  two  articles  narrate  are,  for  the 
most  part,  well  known  in  all  that  relates  to  recent 
years.  It  is  the  manner  of  their  pi^esentment  and 
the  fresh  point  of  view  which  gives  a  renewed  in- 
terest to  the  narrative.  The  earlier  part  of  the  story, 
dealing  with  the  days  in  which  Russia  regarded 
French  influence  in  the  East  as  the  influence  which 
it  had  the  most  to  fear,  is  less  familiar.  If  it  sug- 
gests some  ironic  reflections  upon  the  change  in 
Continental  politics,  it  also  serves  to  show  how  very 
little  these  changes  have  affected  the  purely  English 
view  of  the  situation.  Eg}-pt  under  Mehemet  Ali 
was,  if  not  the  child,  at  least  the  godchild,  of  France. 
France  furnished  the  model  for  her  military,  her  edu- 
cational, her  legal,  and  her  administrative  system. 
French  soldiers,  French  engineers,  French  doctors, 
French  lawyers,  French  merchants,  and  French  poli- 
ticians inspired  the  councils  of  the  Egyptian  ruler. 
The  extension  of  the  power  of  Mehemet  Ali  was 
practically  the  extension  of  the  power  of  France. 
When  his  arms  were  victorious  in  Syria,  tlie  Sultan 
of  Turkey  saw  France  dominating  Asia  Minor,  wait- 
ing only  to  knock,  perhaps,  at  the  very  doors  of 
Golding  Kiosk.  His  first  victories  of  1832  drove 
Turkey  into  the  Russian  alliance,  which  was  sealed 
by  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  in  1833. 

Russia  assumed  the  position  of  the  protector  of 
Turkey— ostensibly  against  rebellious  Egypt,  really 
against  encroaching  France.  Tliis  was  proved  when, 
five  years  later,  a  second  Syrian  war,  provoked  by 
the  Sultan,  ended  in  the  Egyptian  victory  of  Nezib, 
and  the  existence  of  Turkey  apiieared  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  Mehemet  Ali.  Russia  did  not  feel  strong 
enough  to  deal  single-handed  with  the  complica- 
tions likely  to  result,  and  the  Emperor  Nicholas  ap- 
proached Lord  Palmerston  with  a  view  to  concerted 
action  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  Turkey  alive  and 
checkmating  the  eastern  policy  of  France.  The  offer 
he  made  was  nothing  less  than  to  forego  for  Russia 
all  the  advantages  secured  by  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar 
Skelessi,  and  to  install  Great  Britain  in  its  place  as  a 
more  efficient  protector  of  Turkish  interests.  Lord 
Palmerston 's  acceptance  of  the  proposal  may  be  said 
to  have  opened  the  modem  phase  of  the  Eastern 
Question. 

What  France  thought  of  the  arrangement  may  be 
gathered  from  the  action  of  M.  Guizot,  who  was 
immediately  sent  to  England  in  the  position — much 
more  important  fifty  years  ago  than  it  now  is — of 
ambassador.  He  endeavored  to  counteract  the  turn 
which  affairs  had  taken,  and  among  other  commu- 
nications re(N)rded  to  have  i)assed  between  him  and 
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Lord  Palmerston,  there  is  a  conversation  in  which 
they  opened  their  minds  plainly  to  each  other.  M. 
Guizot  was  in  favor  of  settling  matters  without  the 
employment  of  force ;  in  other  words,  of  leaving  Me- 
hemet  Ali  in  possession  of  the  advantages  w^hich  he 
had  gained.  Lord  Palmerston  held  such  a  course  to  be 
impossible.  At  tlie  end  Lord  Palmerston  summed  up 
his  opinion  as  follows .  **  France  would  be  very  glad, 
would  she  not,  to  see  a  new  and  independent  power, 
which  is  almost  her  creation  and  would  necessarily 
be  her  ally,  firmly  established  in  Egypt  and  Syria? 
You  have  already  the  command  of  Algeria.  The 
whole  court  of  Africa  from  Morocco  to  Alexandretta 
would  thus  be  in  your  power  and  under  your  influ- 
ence.    It  is  impossible  that  that  should  suit  us.  ^ 

For  fifty  years,  then,  Egypt  has  been  an  open  bone 
of  contention  between  the  governments  of  France 
and  England,  but  it  is  a  contention  which  has  al- 
ways been  carried  on  with  a  due  regard  for  inter- 
national rights.  Up  to  the  campaign  of  1882  neither 
power  had  established  any  solid  claim  to  preponder- 
ating influence  upon  the  Nile.  On  the  contrary,  the 
attitude  of  each  was  of  scrupulous  regard  for  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  other.  As  far  as  possible  the 
directing  powers  of  Downing  Street  and  the  Quai 
d*Orsay  desired  to  avoid  anything  which  should 
tend  to  render  joint  action  in  the  E^t  no  longer 
possible.  Up  to  the  very  moment  of  the  bombard- 
ment of  Alexandria  this*policy  of  mutual  consider- 
ation was  persevered  in. 

The  French  narrative  of  the  events  which  pre- 
ceded the  Egyptian  war  makes  no  attempt  to  gloss 
over  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  Government  of 
the  day  from  the  share  of  responsibility  offered  to 
them  again  and  again  by  England.  In  1882,  as  in 
1839.  they  affirmed  the  impossibility  of  an  effective 
intervention,  unsupported  by  the  sanction  of  force. 
The  narrator  appears  even  to  adopt,  by  quoting  it, 
M.Clemenceau's  description  of  their  attitude,  when, 
shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  they  asked 
the  French  Chamber  to  vote  a  credit  for  the  defence 
of  the  Suez  Canal.  "  There  were  but  two  policies  to 
follow  in  the  Egyptian  question,"  M.  Cl^menceau  said 
on  that  occasion,  **the  policy  of  intervention  or  the 
policy  of  abstention ;  the  Government  has  invented 
a  third.  Is  it  peace?  No :  because  we  are  sending 
troops  to  Egypt.  Is  it  war?  No :  because  it  is  un- 
derstood that  they  shall  not  fight.  It  is  neither  war 
nor  peace,  or  it  is  both  war  and  peace,  according  to 
the  taste  of  orators  and  audience. "  The  outcome  of 
the  debate  was  that  the  credit  was  not  voted,  that 
the  troops  did  not  go,  and  that  England  was  called 
upon  to  bear,  according  to  the  old  prevision  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  the  whole  brunt  of  restoring  the 
order  which  she  had  pledged  herself  to  maintain. 
There  is  no  denial  that  she  has  done  it  very  well. 
The  conclusion  to  which  the  writer  of  the  articles 
apparently  desires  to  lead  his  readers  is  rather  that 
whatever  may  have  been  the  faults  of  French  policy 
or  the  virtues  of  Anglo  Egyptian  administration, 
the  permanent  facts  of  the  international  situation 
are  unaffected  by  them,  and  demand  now,  as  they 


have  always  demanded,  that  there  shall  be  no  pre- 
dominance of  one  Western  Power  or  the  other  upon 
the  Nile.  The  contention  may  or  may  not  be  just. 
It  has,  at  any  rate,  the  merit  of  statesmanlike  breadth 
of  view. 


POSSIBILITIES  OF  A  PORTUGUESE  REPUBLIC. 

REGARDING  the  possibilities  of  a  Portuguese 
republic,  Mr.  W.  Vivien,  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine  for  December,  says : 

"  It  has  proved  a  terribly  expensive  but  most  val- 
uable advertisement  of  the  progress  of  republicanism, 
and  this  occupies  all  minds  and  is  everywhere  dis- 
cussed. The  question  now  is  not,  'Will  there  be  a 
republic?*  but,  'When  will  it  be?'  and  the  change 
marks  an  immense  advance ;  for  the  opposition  of  a 
nation,  like  that  of  an  individual,  is  almost  over- 
come when,  from  familiarity  with  an  idea,  it  is  in- 
duced to  acknowledge  the  possibility  of  its  accom- 
plishment. The  general  belief  is  that  there  will  be 
a  republic ;  discontent  with  existing  conditions  is 
whispered,  and  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  expecta- 
tion pervades  the  whole  country.  Many  regiments 
are  notorious  for  their  republican  tendencies,  and 
it  is  probable  that  very  few  would  take  the  field 
against  their  comrades. 

'*  The  people  in  general  stand  aloof  from  the  strug- 
gle, and  would  feive  their  moral  support  to  whichever 
side  appeared  likely  to  win  ;  preferring,  for  the  sake 
of  a  change,  that  the  republicans  should  do  so.  In- 
deed, putting  aside  the  possible  intervention  of  for- 
eign powers,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  forces  the 
monarchy  could  rely  upon  for  its  defence.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  no  definite  answer  can  be  given  to  the 
second  question,  but  the  orders  of  the  republican 
directorate  at  Lisbon  have  always  been  :  *  Do  not  sac- 
rifice the  coimtry  by  precipitate  action :  be  patriots 
first,  and  then  republicans.  Wait  imtil  the  finance 
question  and  the  quarrel  with  England,  the  two  great 
difficulties  of  the  moment,  are  settled,  and  then  will 
come  the  time  for  decisive  measures. '  Many  persons 
are  of  opinion  that  as  long  as  Spain  remains  a  mon- 
archy there  will  be  no  change  here ;  the  Portuguese 
republicans  seem,  however,  rather  inclined  to  lead 
the  way,  trusting  that  their  friends  across  the  border 
will  follow.  The  'Iberian  Union'  is  a  recognized 
party  cry,  but  is  little  more,  as  it  would  endanger 
Portuguese  independence,  which  is  the  last  thing  to 
which  the  little  nation  would  submit. 

"The  diplomatic  question  with  Great  Britain  has 
now  been  settled,  but  the  financial  embarrassments 
seem  rather  to  increase ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  may  cause  further  action  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
publicans to  be  indefinitely  postponed.  Any  fresh 
attempt  would  aggravate  the  difficulties  with  which 
the  country  is  struggling ;  and  even  in  the  improb- 
able case  of  the  movement  being  so  imanimously 
supported  as  to  render  resistance  impossible,  the  re- 
sults, though  satisfactory  to  reckless  or  imscrupulous 
politicians,  would  bitterly  disappoint  the  few  who, 
from  conscientious  motives,   had  helped    to  bring 
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them  to  pass.    The  special  evils  which  they  fondly  WHY  THE  RUSSIANS  HATE  THE  GERMANS, 

believed  the  revolution  would  utterly  destroy  would  T^  USSIA*S  reasons  for  hating  Gennany,  which 

in  a  short  time  again  appear  in  an  aggravated  form.  Xv  were  promised  as  a  complement  to  her  reasons 

The  'powerful  renaissance  *  which  the  'Liga  Patri-  for  loving  France,  are  given  with  emphasis  in  the 

otica'  desired  to  bring  about  must  be  begim  by  rais-  number  of  the  NouveUe  Revue  for  November  1  by  the 

ing  the  moral  standard  of  the  individual;  and  this  anonymous  author  of  "True  Russia."    Politically, 

can  neither  be  helped  nor  hindered  by  a  new  form  of  socially,    financially,    in  the  domain    of    art  and 

government.     It  will  then  be  found  that  the  present  literature  and  science  the  German  seems  to  be  a 

constitution  affords  ample  scope  for  the  political  detested  and  detesting  element  of  Russian  life.    He 

regeneration  which  a  misguided  patriotism  consid-  is  everywhere,  in  everything,  from  the  name  of  the 

ers  is  only  to  be  achieved  under  a  republic.**  capital  to  the  most  remote  southern  provinces,  and 

everywhere  he  remains  unassimilated  and  anti-Rus- 

TEN  YEARS'  INCREASE  IN  THE  NAVIES  OF  THE  t^^eLt^B^a.^;^'n;:^eVSti:iv« 

,     >«',.,.         4.  ^t-  out  of  place  and  unwelcome  in  its  ranks.    The  beet 

AN   Austrian  naval  officer,  who  has  been  at  the  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^    Germans,  the  Russian  is  openly 

pains  of  computing  the  tonnage  and  horse-pow^^  ^      .^  ^^  spoken  of    as  "coarse,"  "ignonint," 

of  the  additions  made  to  the  fleete  of  the  various  u^^        j^^nt,"   "  drunken"-wanting    in   ordinary 

Powers  during  the  decennial  period  from  January  knowledge  and  in  common  sense.    What  makes  this 

1880.  to  December,  1890,  contribut^  the  results  of  ^^.^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  .^  ^^^  j^^  .^ 

his   labors   to   the    Intmiational  Heme  aber   dte  ^^^  ^  foreigner  travelling  in  Russia  who  will  soon 

gesammten  Armen  und  Fhtten     In  this  computa-  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  betterloved  country  and  mind  his 

tion,  no  ships  are  included  which  have  less  dis-  ^^  ^^.^      ^^  .^  ^  naturalized  subject  of  the 

placement  than  500  tons,   nor  any  which  have  not  ^^     ^^  possesses  all  Russian  rights,  and  even-in 

been  exclusively  built  for  fighting  purposes  only.  ^.^^  ^^  ^^  ^,^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  Empress  Catherine- 

These  restrictions,    therefore,    exclude    transporta.  ^      privileges,  which  give  him  actually  and  really 

small  gun-boats  and  torpedo-boats,  as  well  as  all  ^  commanding  position  in  the  land.    The  Germans 

ships  which  were  not  fully  completed    at  the  end  ^^  st.  Petersburg  are  to  be  divided,  it  seems,  into 

of  1889.     The  following  summary  shows  the  distri-  ^^^  ^^^^^^ .  ^^^^  ^^  .^  ^^  ^^  ^^  recruited 

bution  of  the  ships.     Their  indicated  horse-power  ^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^  countries,  and  those  who  are 

18  set  down  at  1.402.184.                                 natives  of  the   Baltic  provinces.      The  latter  are 

described  as  the  more  arrogrant.  but  both  profess  a 

Tonnage.  hearty  contempt  for  all  things  Russian.     They  have 

their  own  institutions,  their  own  educational  estab- 

1,920  lishments,  and  their  own  newspapers.     More  than 

*'*2fiftn  *^^®*  ^^^  ^eep  their  own  language,  for  many  of 

2'810  them  will  not  condescend  to  learn  the  Russian  lan- 

14.480  guage.    Intermarriage  with  Russians  is  looked  up* 

185*706  ^^  ^  degradation ;  and  according  to  the  writer  of 

50^250  this  article,  "It  may  be  affirmed  that  Russian  life  is 

27,678  unknown  to  them  as  if  they  had  always  inhabited 

ii  778  ^^^^  German  village.     They  are  only  acquainted 

'548  with  the  surface  of  it,  and  their  innate  contempt 

^I'nrS  for  all  things  Russian  prevents  them  from  penetrat- 

31240  ing  any  deeper." 

So  much  for  the  German  element  in  the  towns.    It 

^?*^  seems  to  be  scarcely  less  powerful  and  scarcely  less 

•       1*176  detested  than  the  Jewish  element.      Nor  is  their 

position  in  the  provinces  much  bettor.     Here  it  is 

^^^^^  contended  that  they  possess  more  political  liberty 

205.082  t^<^  native  Russians,  but  whatever  privileges  they 

^  possess  they  grasp  always  at  more.    **  They  call  them  • 

selves  the  eldest  children  of  civilization,  and  what 

THE  English-speaking   man  has  hitherto  fett  they  want— though  they  are  wise  enough  to  hide  it 

somewhat  ashamed  of  the  fact  that  he  has  in  the  bottom  of  their  hearts — is  to  dominate  as, 

never  followed  France  in  adopting  the  decimal  sys-  and  from  subjects  to  become  masters.    Is  it  surpris- 

tem  of  enumeration.     To-day,  however,  he  can  lift  ing  that  our  Gk)vemment  should  from  time  to  time 

up  his  head   in   pride  when  he  reads  the  paper  of  recall  them  to  the  real  state  of  things  Y"    The  subject 

William  B.  Smith  in  the  Edticational  Review  for  German  races  are  the  most  persistent  internal  ene- 

December.     Therein  he  will  find  that  his  refusal  to  mies  of  Russia.     Among  them  none  are  worse  than 

count  by  tens  instead  of  by  twelves  is  the  hall- mark  the  ungrateful  Finlanders.  who.  notwithstanding  all 

of  a  superior  civilization.  the  clemency  of  which  they  have  been  the  object. 
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have  entered  into  a  standing  struggle  with  the 
paternal  government  of  the  Czar.  Polish  recalci- 
trance is  as  nothing  to  the  persistent  obstinacy  of 
Germans.  The  Poles,  after  all,  are  Slavs.  Their 
animosity  is  neither  so  persevering  nor  so  tenacious 
as  that  of  the  Qermans.  They  can  be  tamed  and 
broken  to  Russian  methods,  whereas  Germans  con> 
firm  the  proverb  that  **  No  matter  how  you  feed  a 
wolf,  he  will  always  keep  an  eye  on  his  forest. "  The 
Grerman  peoples  of  the  Baltic  provinces  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  German  colonists  who  have 
invaded  the  south  of  Russia  are  nothing  less  in 
Russian  estimation  than  the  advance  guard  of  the 
German  armies  of  the  future. 


THE  ZADROUZA. 

What  It  Is  and  What  It  Does. 

NOTHING  is  more  interesting  in  all  Funck- 
Brentano's  articles  upon  the  Eastern  Question 
in  the  NouveUe  Revue  than  the  description  which  he 
gives  of  the  Zadrama,  or  social  unit  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  the  part  which  be- 
longs to  it  in  the  national  history.  The  Zadrouza 
is  simply  a  large  and  imited  family.  No  matter 
how  numerous  it  may  become,  the  tie  which  binds 
it  is  always  a  tie  of  blood  or  marriage.  It  inhabits 
the  same  dwelling  or  group  of  dwellings ;  its  inter- 
ests are  in  common,  and  it  is  self  sufficing  for  the 
common  wants.  Throughout  the  Peninsula  the 
family  organization  of  the  stem  race  is  identical. 

There  are  no  words  in  the  Slav  languages  of  the 
Balkans  to  indicate  a  tailor,  a  cabinet-maker,  a 
locksmith,  a  carpenter,  etc.  The  words  that  are 
used  for  them  are  like  the  men  who  ply  the  trade, 
like  the  merchants,  the  manufacturers,  and  the 
bankers,  either  German  or  Turkish.  The  only  really 
national  institution  is  the  Zadrouza.  There  the 
authority  of  the  head  is  absolute,  the  submission  of 
the  children  is  without  reserve.  The  women  dis- 
play an  extreme  deference  toward  the  men.  The 
young  girls  kiss  the  hands  of  the  young  men. 
Affection  and  devotion,  one  toward  the  other,  form 
the  essential  condition  of  their  common  existence. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  a  village  of  forty  or 
fifty  houses  occupies  a  space  which  is  double  or 
triple  that  of  Paris.  Each  house  is  composed  of  a 
central  building,  formed  of  one  large  apartment, 
which  serves  as  living-room,  fowl-house,  and  kitch- 
en, and  of  the  bedroom  of  the  head  of  the  family. 
All  round  are  grouped  the  little  houses  or  huts  of 
the  other  members.  The  mass  of  buildings  are 
in  clay,  and  together  they  constitute  within  the 
ground  attached  to  them  the  property  of  the  Zadrou- 
za. There  is  very  rarely  a  church.  Mills  are  com- 
mon property.  Each  family  makes  use  of  them  in 
turn.  The  men  act  as  farm  laborers,  carpenters, 
masons,  or  blacksmiths,  according  to  the  need  of  the 
moment.  The  women  take  care  of  the  children  of 
the  house  and  of  the  animals.  They  spin  wool  and 
hemp,  and  weave  and  dye  and  embroider.  When 
any  great  work  is  taking  place,  the  young  men  and 
women  of  the  neighboring  Zadrouza  are   requisi- 


tioned. Nobody  receives  any  pay,  but  each  is 
treated  as  a  friend  of  tlie  house.  Thus  exercising 
all  trades  in  the  persons  of  its  own  members,  the 
family  is  entirely  independent  The  more  numerous 
it  is,  the  better  it  prospers.  The  moment  there  is 
a  division,  the  family  falls  into  a  poverty  which  is 
great  in  proportion  to  the  isolation  of  its  members. 

It  is  not  without  intention  that  M.  Funck -Brentano 
dwells  in  detail  upon  the  organization  of  the  Za- 
drouza. It  is,  in  his  opinion,  the  base  of  the  entire 
social  and  economical  state  of  the  Balkan  peoples, 
and  not  only  has  it  profoundly  affected  their  life 
and  histoiy,  but  also,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  it 
has  entirely  directed  them.  To  a  people  organized 
as  they  are  organized,  civilization  can  mean  but 
one  thing,  and  that  one  thing  is  extensi<Hi.  The 
family,  as  it  increases,  needs  more  room.  The  want 
spreads  from  the  family  to  the  race.  Hence  all 
** familial"  races  are  essentially  invasive,  and  the 
ideal  of  every  one  of  the  Balkan  peoples  will  be 
found  to  be  ineradicably  the  same.  Each  state 
desires  the  extension  of  its  frontiers.  **  As  the  Ser- 
vians desire  a  greater  Servia,  and  the  Bulgarians  a 
greater  Bulgaria,  so  is  the  ambition  of  the  Greeks 
to  see  the  re-establishment  of  a  greater  Greece,  and 
the  sorrow  of  the  Roumanian  to  have  lost  Bessarabia, 
and  to  have  witnessed  the  subjection  of  their  Tran- 
sylvanian  kindred.  ** 

What  is  true  of  the  Balkan  states  is,  in  M.  ^^mck- 
Brentano 's  opinion,  also  true  of  Russia. 


WHY  WE  KISS  UNDER  THE  MISTLETOE. 

THE  writer  on  the  mistletoe  bough  in  ComhiU 
for  December  suggests  the  following  explana- 
tion of  the  custom  of  kissing  under  the  mistletoe  at 
Christmas- time  :  ^In  many  primitive  tribes,  when 
the  chief  or  king  dies,  there  ensues  a  wild  period  of 
general  license,  an  orgy  of  anarchy,  till  a  new  king 
is  chosen  and  consecrated  in  his  stead,  to  replace 
him.  During  this  terrible  interregmmi  or  lordship 
of  misrule,  when  every  man  does  that  which  is  right 
(or  otherwise)  in  his  own  eyes,  all  things  are  law- 
ful ,  or  rather,  there  are  no  laws,  no  lawgiver,  no 
executive.  But  as  soon  as  the  new  chief  comes  to 
his  own  again,  everything  is  changed ;  the  commu- 
nity resumes  at  once  its  wpnted  respectability.  Now, 
is  it  not  probable  that  the  midwinter  orgy  is  simi- 
larly due  to  the  cutting  of  the  mistletoe,  perhaps 
even  to  the  killing  of  the  King  of  the  Wood  along 
with  it?  Till  the  new  mistletoe  grows,  are  not 
all  things  allowable?  At  any  rate,  I  cast  out  this 
hint  as  a  possible  explanation  of  satumalian  freedom 
in  general  and  kissing  under  the  mistletoe  in  par- 
ticular. It  may  conceivably  survive  as  the  last  faint 
memory  of  that  wild  orgy  of  license  which  accom- 
panied the  rites  of  so  many  slain  gods — ^Tammuz, 
Adonis,  Dionysus,  Attis.  Much  mitigated  and  mol- 
lified by  civilization  and  Christianity,  we  may  still 
see  in  it,  perhaps,  some  dim  lineaments  of  the  mad 
feasts  which  Herodotus  describes  for  us  over  the 
dead  gods  of  Egypt. " 
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THE  DEGENERATION  OF  THE  RACE. 

AN  article  that  should  especially  attract  those 
who,  like  Mons.  Gustav  Le  Bon,  liave  nervous 
fears  respecting  the  wholesomeness  of  civilization 
and  cultiu^,  is  the  clever  paper  by  Dr.  Hans  Kaars- 
berg  in  the  Danish  i-eview,  Tihkueren,  on  **The 
Degeneration  of  the  Race." 

If  civilization  and  culture  be  really  antagonistic 
to  the  welfare  of  the  race,  the  natural  inference  is 
that,  among  the  nations  where  primitive  savagery 
predominates  and  civilization  has  been  strangled  in 
its  birth,  the  happy  conditions  of  health  and  con- 
tentment should  stand  out  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  decadence  of  the  civilized,  which  has,  of  late, 
caused  so  many  of  our  playwrights  and  novelists  to 
clothe,  with  one  accord,  their  muse  in  garb  of 
mourning  for  the  good  old  times  now  dead.  We 
have  come,  some  of  us,  to  believe  at  last,  by  dint 
of  the  long -continued  n^eeping  and  wailing  on  the 
pait  of  these  good  but  uncheerful  souls,  that  the  de- 
cadence of  the  race  is  really  an  established  fact,  and 
that  universities,  colleges,  and  such-like  will  prove 
to  be,  in  the  end,  so  many  nursery -gardens  of 
Satan. 

Dr.  Kaarsberg  is  one  of  those  delightful  people  who 
are  extremely  reluctant  to  believe  in  the  degenera- 
tion of  the  race,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  cidture  as  the 
cause  of  it.  So,  with  the  view  of  making  mince- 
meat of  the  whole  unsalubrious  decadence  doctrine 
of  the  anti-culturists,  by  proving  that  among  the 
uncivilized  races  there  exists  as  much  of  ill-health, 
discontent,  and  misery  as  among  the  cultured,  he 
betook  himself  to  the  land  of  the  Kalmyyki— a  race 
almost  entirely  imknown,  mysterious  as  to  origin, 
thoroughly  raw  as  to  character,  and  dwelling  in  the 
cold  and  sterile  Steppes. 

By  many  the  people  have  been  supposed  to  be 
descendants  of  the  fierce,  awe-inspiring  Hun,  but 
this  they  themselves  deny.  "We  are  not  Ghunni. 
We  are  Kalmyyki !"  There  would  seem  to  be  some 
sort  of  relationship  between  them  and  the  Hindoos 
and  Chinese. 

Their  speech  is  Mongolian,  their  writing  Thibetian, 
their  dress,  to  some  extent,  Chinese.  The  land  of 
the  Kalmjryki  is  bleak. 

One  can  travel  hundreds  of  verstes  in  the  Steppes 
without  finding  a  single  stone  or  tree  or  bit  of  green 
to  rest  the  eye  upon.  Only  roimd  the  German 
colonies  and  a  few  of  the  better  class  Kalmyykan 
Kasakstanitzas  may  a  solitary  little  spot  of  starving 
com  be  foimd.  For  the  rest,  all  is  one  dark,  empty, 
grayish- brown  waste.  Morning,  evening,  and  night 
may  be  fresh  and  of  peculiar  beauty,  but  duridg 
the  rest  of  the  day  a  steady  wind  sweeps  over  the 
land.  Presently  it  is  scorching  hot — presently, 
freezing  cold.  Heaven  and  earth  are  united  in  one 
blur  by  clouds  of  fine  dust.  When  "  warmth  blows 
down"  the  blood  seethes  out  of  the  skins  of  the 
wretched  horses,  which  are  covered  with  blood -boils ; 
and  flies  and  all  sorts  of  vermin  help  themselves  to 
one's  own  blood.     Next  morning  comes  a  tropical 


shower  of  rain.  The  Steppes  are  flooded  and  be- 
come impassable.  On  a  sudden,  out  shines  the  sun 
again,  the  wind  rises  afresh,  and  the  dust  begins 
its  dance  anew,  then  once  more  the  rain  and  the 
rest,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

The  Kalmyyk  is  a  curious  mixture  as  to  charac- 
ter. He  *  is  sanguine,  erotic,  naive— usually  an 
afifectionate  husband,  though  his  wife  is  his  slave 
and  is  overloaded  with  work.  Faithlessness  in 
marriage  is  imusual,  and  the  unmarried  woman  is 
always  chaste.  Immorality  is  less  frequently  met 
with  among  the  Kalmyyki  than  among  the  culture<l 
nations,  and  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
married.  The  unfaithful  husband,  with  them  as 
with  us,  is  judged  more  leniently  than  the  unfaith- 
ful wife,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  old  Mongolian 
law,  is  tied  to  the  tail  of  a  wild  horse  and  driven 
out  over  the  Steppes.  The  Kalmyyk  is  extremely 
hospitable.  His  guest  and  the  belongings  of  his 
guest  are  at  all  times  secure  in  his  tent.  He  is, 
however,  a  clever  robber  and  an  incorrigible  horse- 
thief.  Naturally  good-natured  and  even-tempered, 
he  is,  nevertheless,  brutal  when  roused.  As  a  soldier, 
he  is  brave  and  enduring^  though,  under  every-day 
conditions,  he  will  be  found  indolent,  easily  duped, 
and  often  a  thorough  coward.  Wilful  murders  are 
unusual.  Indirect  murders — such,  for  example,  as 
leaving  a  helpless  creature  to  perish  in  the  Steppes — 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  very  conmaon.  In  such 
cases  the  Kalmyyk  washes  his  hands  of  the  whole 
concern,  calmly  murmiu*ing,  "Qod  has  done  it!" 
As  a  servant,  he  is  faithful  and  trustworthy.  So 
quick  and  clever  otherwise  at  stealing,  he  is  a 
patient  watcher  over  the  goods  willingly  and  con- 
fidently entrusted  to  him.  He  has  a  wonderful  ap- 
petite and  is  extremely  i)artial  to  strong  drink. 

That  is  the  Kalmyyk — the  imschooled  Adam  we 
have  to  compare  ourselves  with.  Well,  he  seems, 
on  the  whole,  not  such  a  bad  sort.  What  could  one 
not  make  of  him  if  one  could  only  send  him  to 
school,  present  him  with  a  decent  climate,  and 
interest  him  ,in  the  progress  of  the  world  and  the 
upward  trend  of  man  1  Dr.  Kaarsberg  must  not  be 
discouraged  and  come  to  believe  in  the  decadence 
of  the  race  and  the  futility  of  civilization  because 
he  has  found  so  few  suicides,  so  little  ill-health,  and 
80  much  content  in  the  uncivilized  land  of  the 
Kalmyyki.  He  must  only  believe,  what  is  quite 
evident,  that  the  Kalmyyk  would  be  an  excellent 
subject  for  civilization  to  work  upon,  if  he  would 
allow  it  himself.  But  since  the  Kalmyyk  refuses 
to  be  civilized,  and  is  content  to  be,  so  far  as  culture 
is  concerned,  a  perfect  fossil,  it  is,  perhaps,  just  a» 
well  that  his  race  is  dying  out — probably  for  want 
of  the  beneficent  influence  of  civilization. 

Dr.  Kaarsberg  gives  a  careful  account  of  the  health 
of  the  land  of  the  Kalmyyki.  It  would  seem  to  be 
a  dull  place  for  the  medical  man—consumption, 
bronchitis,  rheumatism,  gout,  and  blindness,  epi- 
lepsy, aneemia,  measles,  and  such  complaints  being 
fearfully  scarce.  Fevers  are,  however,  pretty  brisk, 
and  black  pox  steady. 
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ON  THE  RE-ENTRANCE  OF  SIR  CHARLES  DILKE 

INTO  POLITICS. 

THE  Welsh  Review  for  December  contains  an  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  on  "The  Issue  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean.  ^  Mr.  Stead  points  out  that  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  regard  the  acceptance  or  rejection  by  the 
electors  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
as  their  representative  in  Parliament,  as  if  it  were 
of  considerable,  or  even  of  national,  importance.  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  if  M.  P.  to-morrow,  would  still  be 
an  outcast  from  social  and  political  life.  The  vote 
of  the  Foresters  can  no  more  put  him  back  where 
he  stood  before  his  fall  than  the  vote  of  the  electors 
at  Stoke  in  favor  of  Dr.  Kenealy  was  effective  in 
restoring  ""Sir  Roger  ^  to  his  Tichbome  estates. 

THE  ELECTION  AS  A  TEST. 

Wherein  lies  the  importance  of  the  election  ?  Only 
in  this :  It  is  a  test  of  how  far  the  Foresters,  who, 
at  least,  8i>eak  English,  and  are  nominally  Christian, 
have  been  left  behind  in  the  general,  intellectual, 
and  moral  progress  of  the  country.  As  Stoke  dis- 
credited the  popular  intelligence  by  returning  Dr. 
Kenealy,  so,  if  the  Foresters  were  befooled  and 
wire-pulled  into  returning  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  the 
Forest  of  Dean  would  replace  Stoke  in  the  list  of 
constituencies  whose  credulity  and  ignorance  have 
brought  discredit  upon  the  principle  of  representa- 
tive government  The  Nonconformists  of  the  divis- 
ion are  in  a  special  manner  upon  their  trial.  It  is 
as  a  gauge  of  the  intelligence  of  the  electors  of  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  and  as  a  test  of  the  reality  of 
the  regard  of  Nonconformists  for  the  moral  law, 
that  the  coming  election  is  interesting,  and,  from 
some  points  of  view,  important- 

The  question  is  how  far  a  rural  and  mining  electo- 
rate can  be  humbugged  by  artifices  and  subterfuges 
which  would  hardly  succeed  in  hoaxing  a  bimapkin 
at  a  country  fair. 

THE  ONLY  FEASIBLE  IlfFERENCE. 

**Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  obvious  absurdi- 
ties of  the  case  which  the  electors  of  the  Forest  are 
asked  to  swallow.  If  Sir  Charles  is  innocent,  why 
does  he  not  prove  his  innocence  before  competent 
judges?  Is  it  possible  to  devise  any  explanation  of 
this  strange  and  significant  refusal  to  take  what  he 
himself  admitted  was  the  only  course  to  rehabilitate 
his  character,  if  he  be  innocent?  Neither  regard  for 
his  own  career,  nor  for  his  own  reputation,  nor  for 
the  honor  of  the  name  which  he  will  hand  down 
tarnished  to  his  son,  was  sufficient  to  urge  him  to 
keep  his  pledged  word,  and  vindicate  his  character 
in  the  same  arena  in  which  it  had  been  destroyed. 
What  is  the  only  possible  inference?  Is  it  not  as 
clear  as  daylight  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke*s  failure  to 
fulfil  his  promise  is  due  to  one  cause,  and  one  cause 
only — to  the  fact  that  he  is  not  innocent,  but  guilty, 
and  that  he  knows  it  too  well  to  dare  to  invoke  again 
the  opinion  of  a  British  jury?  He  narrowly  es- 
caped seven  years*  penal  servitude — in  his  own 
opinion  fourteen  years  would  have  been  a  by  no 


means  improbable  sentence  in  1886 — he  might  not 
escape  so  easily  a  second  time. 

•*  If  he  were  innocent,  he  could  have  everything  he 
could  sigh  for  by  simply  fulfilling  his  repeated  and 
solemn  pledges,  public  and  private,  and  tcdsing  tiioee 
proceedings  by  which  alone  he  can  establish  his 
innocence  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Instead  ol  doing 
this,  he  sneaks  off  to  the  Forest  of  Dean,  publishes 
an  ex'parte  rigmarole  at  that  centre  ci  civilisation 
and  intelligence.  Cinderford,  and  claims— with  his 
tongue  in  his  cheek— that  he  has  vindicated  his 
character  and  that  he  is  returning  to  public  life ! 

^  If  this  is  not  the  conduct  of  a  guilty  man,  can 
any  one  suggest  what  course  a  guilty  man  could 
adopt  better  calculated  to  confuse  and  confound  the 
clear  issues  before  the  public? 

A  MEAN  AND  COWARDLY  SUBTERFUGE. 

Instead  of  vindicating  his  character,  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  attempts  to  force  his  way  into  public  life  by 
villify  ing  the  woman  whom  he  has  ruined.  '*  She  asks 
for  nothing  but  silence  and  oblivion.  He,  in  the 
forlorn  and  desperate  attempt  to  re-establish  his 
own  reputation,  heads  an  attack  upon  her,  holds  h^* 
up  to  public  obloquy  as  a  '  perjured  woman, '  and 
constantly  assumes  that  she  has  ccmmitted  a  crime, 
for  which  the  legal  penalty  is  penal  servitude.  A 
baser,  meaner,  and  more  cowfurdly.  act  it  will  be 
difficult  to  find  if  we  ransack'  the* copious  annals 
of  adidterous  cowardice.  The  Nonconformists  of  the 
Forest  can  be  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  judgment  of  the 
public  conscience  upon  the  flagitious  attempt  of  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  to  wriggle  his  way  into  Parliament  in 
defiance  of  all  his  pledges.  ^ 

THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  NONCONFORMISTS. 

Mr.  Stead's  conclusion  is  as  fcdlows:  "^The  pro- 
test against  his  election,  which  has  been  so  influ- 
entially  signed  by  leading  representatives  of  all  the 
churches,  throws  upon  all  the  Nonconformists  of 
the  Forest  of  Dean  a  grave  responsibility.  It  is  not 
enough  for  them  to  say  they  are  not  well  enough 
informed  to  be  responsible  for  their  action.  Tliat 
might  have  been  an  exciise  once,  but  now  this  pro- 
test, signed  by  those  who  are  well  informed,  renders 
it  impossible  for  them  to  go  on  in  ignorance.  If 
they  do  not  oppose  his  candidature  by  every  means 
in  their  power,  they  will  incur  a  grave  moral  re- 
sponsibility. If  they  fail,  they  and  their  constit- 
uency will  become  a  byword  and  a  reproach  among 
the  churches  of  the  laoid.  They  will  retard  dises- 
tablishment by  strengthening  distrust  in  the  moral 
stamina  of  the  free  Churches,  and  they  will  compel 
the  extension  of  the  protest  against  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  into  every  sphere  into  which  he  may  attempt 
to  intrude.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  stand  firm 
and  give  Sir  Charles  and  his  supporters* to  under- 
stand that  the  Nonconformist  ministers  of  the  Forest 
are  not  behind  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  in  their 
devotion  to  the  moral  law  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
home,  they  will  find  tliat  the  game  of  bluff  and 
deceit  will  be  abandoned  long  before  tiie  general 
election.  If  they  but  do  their  duty  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  will  never  gp  to  the  poll. " 
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THE  REVIEW  OF  REyitlVS. 


A  CONVERSATION  WITH  MR.  PARNELL. 

IN  the  late  summer  of  1887,  Lord  Ribblesdale  met 
Mr.  Parnell  in  a  railway  train  on  his  way  from 
Euston  to  Holyhead.  They  were  strangers,  but  hav- 
ing Mr.  Parnell  in  a  coup^  all  to  himself,  Lord  Rib 
blesdale  was  determined  that  he  would  get  as  much 
out  of  Mr.  Parnell  as  circumstances  would  allow. 
He  communicated  the  notes  of  the  conversation  to 
Mr.  Balfour  next  morning,  and  now.  that  Mr.  Parnell 
is  dead  and  gone,  he  prints  his  notes  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  December.  They  are  very  short,  but 
sensible,  and  characterized  by  Mr.  Parnell's  usual 
shrewd  common  sense. 

He  told  Lord  Ribblesdale  that  Lord  Carnarvon  had 
a  very  complete  scheme  of  Home  Rule,  worked  out 
in  all  its  details,  but  the  scheme  was  only  to  come 
into  operation  gradually,  that  is,  that  Home  Rule 
was  to  be  a  measure  granted  by  degrees  to  Ireland 
on  her  preferment.     Lord  Salisbury,  said  Mr.  Par- 
nell, has  a  great  chance.     The  Irish  party  are  quite 
willing  to  be  reasonable,  although  they  would  be 
«orry  to  see  Mr.  Gladstone  dished  by  the  Unionists. 
He   had,    however,    no  hope  that  Lord   Salisbury 
would   take   the  chance,  as  he  was  a  man  above 
treaties  and  negotiations.     Of  Mr.  Balfour  3Ir.  Par- 
aiell  spoke  highly.     He   said  he  doubted  whether 
3Ir.  Balfour's  nervous  organization  wduld  stand  the 
strain  of  office,  but  he  was  a  man  with  great  capac- 
ity, and  by  no  means  as  much  disliked  by  the  Irish 
party  as  they  pretended.     He  was  denounced  only 
^s  the  incarnation  of  an  odious  policy.     The  party 
Tather  liked  him  in  other  ways.     They  liked  his 
mettle,  and  they  liked  his  adroitness  in  retort  and 
debate. 

The  only  man  they  could  not  stand  was  Mr. 
Campbell- Bannerman,  and  for  the  good  reason  that 
no  impression  could  ever  be  made  upon  him.  Mr. 
Parnell  tried  to  remember  something  about  a  bull's 
head  and  a  brazen  front  which  was  quoted  about 
Mr.  Campbell- Bannerman  by  somebody.  "It  was 
^ery  good, "  said  Mr.  Parnell  seriously,  "  but  I  never 
-can  remember  poetry."  Of  course,  Mr. Parnell 
'declared  that  Home  Rule  was  certain  to  come,  and 
that  within  a  very  few  years.  When  Home  Rule 
■came,  the  first  years  would  be  a  time  of  great  anxiety. 
His  faith  in  the  success  of  Home  Rule  generally, 
judging  from  Lord  Ribblesdale's  notes,  was  based 
almost  entirely  upon  its  economic  effects.  He  be- 
lieved that  its  immediate  results  would  be  indus- 
trial development  of  all  kinds. 

Speaking  of  what  should  be  done  in  Ireland  now, 
'lie  said  he  thought  that  local  agricultural  societies 
cjhould  be  encouraged  and  subsidized  by  the  Govern- 
ment. A  board  of  agriculture  should  be  established 
in  Dublin  with  a  staff  of  perijmtetic  lecturers  and 
local  agents.  He  would  also  make  harbors  on  the 
west  coast  of  Ireland,  declaring  that  wherever  there 
was  a  harbor  there  was  prosperity.  "  He  also  spoke 
of  Government  forestry.  Government  was  to  employ 
labor  in  extensive  trenching,  draining,  and  planting, 
and  he  desired  to  see  railway  rates  compulsorily 


lowered  for  the  inwaid  carriage  of  fish  and  the  out- 
ward caiTiage  of  agricultural  produce." 

Lord  Ribblesdale  asked  Mr.  Parnell  if,  whether  by 
an  enclianter's  wand  the  price  of  Irish'  stock  could 
be  raised  fifty  per  cent.,  and  kept  up,  we  should 
hear  any  more  of  Irish  national  sentiment.  Mr. 
Parnell  said  we  should.  Of  course,  Lord  Ribblesdale 
firmly  believes  we  should  not  It  does  not  matter, 
however,  very  much  what  Lord  Ribblesdale  believes. 
The  important  thing  to  note  in  this  conversation  is 
the  clear  grasp  which  Mr.  Parnell  had  on  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  an  economic  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  Irish  electorate.  When  Home  Rule 
comes,  the  president  of  the  board  of  agriculture 
will  be  the  most  important  man  in  Ireland,  after 
the  Prime-Minister.  Ireland  is  a  great  farm,  and 
in  the  development  of  that  farm  by  a  Government 
which  would  possess  the  confidence  of  the  people 
is  the  great  hope  for  the  f utiure. 


MR.  JOHN  MORLEY. 

"  TIJ^OR  a  period  of  twenty  years  England  has  been 
X  giving  us  the  spectacle— perhaps  unique — of 
a  society  passing  from  aristocracy  to  democracy, 
without  a  crisis,  without  pain,  almost  without  know- 
ing what  it  does,  by  means  of  a  slow  and  pacific 
evolution  of  its  institutions  and  its  habits. "  These 
are  the  opening  words  of  a  study  in  which  M.  Au- 
gustin  Filon,  already  well  known  by  his  sketches 
of  English  statesmen,  presents  in  a  picture  which 
is  not  intended,  he  is  careful  to  state,  as  a 
biography  of  Mr.  John  Morley,  but  only  as  a  his- 
tory of  Mr.  Morley 's  ideas.  M.  Filon  selects  Mr. 
Morley  as  the  public  man  who  at  this  moment  best 
incarnates  the  spirit  of  the  "  unique  spectacle "  to 
which  his  opening  sentence  alludes.  He  regards  him 
as  the  philosopher-i)olitician  who  has  had  the  force 
of  character  to  keep  his  public  actions  in  accord 
with  his  private  theories,  and  as  one  who  in  oflfice 
represents  essentially  the  **idea*'  of  modernized 
England. 

MR.  MORLEY 'S  MIND. 

After  a  rapid  sketch  of  Mr.  Morley 's  early  days 
and  training,  and  the  influence  upon  him  of  tlie  |x>- 
sitions  and  circles  in  which  he  lived,  there  follows 
this  subtle  description  of  the  mental  rift  within  the 
lute  which  gradually  differentiated  the  mind  of  the 
disciple  from  the  minds  of  his  first  masters :  **  Al- 
ready he  bore  within  himself  a  secret  protest  against 
the  optimism  of  science  and  society.  Stuart  Mill  him- 
self could  not  convince  him  tliat  Ipgic  is  the  only 
governing  power.  When  he  praised  his  master  for 
'never  quitting  a  problem  without  solving  it,'  he 
must  have  admitted  inwardly  that  the  tiiily  great 
minds  are  those  which  are  acquainted  with  insolu- 
ble problems.  He  was  melancholy — not  with  that 
melancholy  which  results  from  pleasure  or  from 
effort ;  for  the  first  he  cared  little,  and  the  second^ 
far  from  depressing  him,  acted  as  a  wholesome  stim- 
ulus.   But  his  melancholy  was  bom  with  him.    Froin 
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the  first  glance  which  he  had  cast  around  him  he 
had  recognized  that  the  world  is  bad,  that  it  may 
become  better,  and  that  it  will  be  never  good ;  that 
the  things  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  human 
goodness  and  intelligence  are  constructed  painfully, 
by  force  of  patience,  out  of  detestable  material.  One 
of  the  first  of  his  time,  almost  alone  among  his  kind, 
in  the  thick  of  stupid  joviality  and  busy  brutality, 
he  perceived  the  odor  of  death,  that  faint  delicate 
odor  of  autumnal  decay  which  characterizes  the  de- 
cline of  civilizations,  and  which  some  of  us  now 
inhale  to  intoxication.  ^ 

HIS  POLITICAL  CAREER. 

Thus,  according  to  M.  Filon'sview,  he  became,  in 
the  region  of  pure  thought,  a  connecting  link  between 
the  exaggerated  optimism  of  an  earlier  school  and 
the  pessimism  of  contemporary  thinkers.  In  the  de- 
velopment of  this  theory  M.  Filon  passes  in  review  tlie 
work  of  Mr.  Morley's  literary  years,  and  especially 
his  studies  of  eighteenth-century  French  philos- 
ophy. His  journalistic  experiences  bridged  the  gulf 
between  the  study  and  the  platform,  carrying  him 
from  reflection  upon  the  abstract  to  the  practical. 
Space  forbids  us  to  follow  M.  Filon  here  in  the  de- 
scription which  is  borrowed  largely  from  the  sketch 
already  given  in  The  Review  op  Reviews. 

Then  came  Parliament,  entered  without  illusions 
as  to  the  average  elevation  of  **  what  he  called  dis- 
dainfully the  House  of  Commons  view  of  human 
life."  "His  colleagues  in  the  House  listened  to  him 
on  their  side  with  the  unexpressed  mistrust  which 
business  men  and  men  of  the  world  entertain  for  the 
idealogist.  His  facile  speech,  always  clear,  often 
brilliant,  warmed  no  one,  caiTied  no  one  away, 
spread  rather,  on  the  contrary,  a  cold  doctrinal  at- 
mosphere, by  which  his  adversaries  declared  them- 
selves to  be  frozen. " 

MR.   GLADSTONE'S  MANTLE. 

Always  and  everj' where  M.  Filon  presents  Mr. 
Morley  as  a  man  loving  light  rather  than  heat, 
rejecting  enthusiasms  which  are  aroused  by  im- 
perfect ideals,  kindly,  indulgent  even,  but  \mmoved 
by  waves  of  popular  feeling.  The  question  will 
necessarily  arise  in  the  mind  of  eveiy  one  who  fol- 
lows M.  Filon's  sympathetic  and  delicately-finished 
sketch.  Is  this  resigned  pessimist,  this  subtle  and 
correct  thinker,  this  disillusioned  speaker,  the  man 
to  head  the  fray  of  English  politics?  M.  Filon  thinks 
tliat  he  is,  and  assigns  to  him,  without  hesitation, 
the  foremost  place  in  the  Liberal  party  of  the  future. 
It  is,  of  course,  the  part  which  Mr.  Morley  has  played 
in  the  Irish  question  which  gives  him,  inM.  Filon's 
opinion,  his  public  claim  to  this  position.  He  says 
of  him,  in  one  sentence,  that  Gladstone  may  be  called 
immortal  because  after  him  there  will  be  another 
Gladstone  in  John  Morley.  To  most  jjeople  the  whole 
article,  notwithstanding  the  general  justness  of  its 
views,  will  seem  to  contradict  this  judgment  by 
showing  Mr.  Morley  to  be  as  unlike  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  habits  of  thought  and  action  as  one  man  can  be 
unlike  another. 


MODERN  TREATMENT  OF  THE  INSANE. 

MR.  C.  R.  HAMMERTON  treats  of  this  subject  in 
the  Etecember  Chautauquan.  Practically,  all 
that  is  known  about  the  cure  of  the  insane  is  a  devel- 
opment of  the  last  half  of  this  century.  Previous  to 
this,  it  was  supposed  that  the  only  thing  to  do  with  a 
deranged  man  was  to  imprison  him.  For  this  purpose 
were  erected  "asylums,"  but  now  we  have  hospitals 
in  which  the  unfortunate  is  afforded  medical  treat- 
ment. 

COMMON  SENSE  TREATMENT. 

Little  or  no  physic,  however,  is  employed ;  in  fact, 
it  is  not  credible  that  any  specific  will  ever  be  dis- 
covered which  will  cure  insanity.  The  success  of 
modem  methods  **  is  merely  the  triumph  of  common 
sense  as  applied  to  the  treatment  of  mental  maladies. " 
All  opiates  have  been  abandoned,  and  for  them  has 
been  substituted  the  generous  use  of  hot  milk,  which 
is  said  to  be  an  excellent  quieter  of  excited  nerves. 
According  to  the  phrase  of  a  prominent  physician,  the 
three  elements  which  enter  into  the  cure  of  the  in- 
sane are  "  heat,  milk,  and  rest,  but  the  greatest  of 
these  is  rest. "  Straight- jackets,  padded  cells,  chains, 
and  gags  are  not  used  in  the  best  institutions,  where 
the  only  means  of  restraining  violent  patients  is  by 
use  of  "  protection  sheets, "  a  device  made  of  strong 
cord,  which  covers  the  patient  when  he  is  in  bed, 
and  is  so  fastened  as  to  hold  him  securely  in  his 
place. 

THE  MIDDLETOWN  HOSPITAL. 

All  that  has  been  said  above  applies  most  espe- 
cially  to  the  State  Homoeopathic  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane at  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  one  of  the  best- equipped 
and  most  intelligently -conducted  institutions  in  ex- 
istence, one  which  "  has  won  the  enviable  distinc- 
tion of  making  the  largest  proportion  of  cures  of  any 
institution  in  the  country." 

No  pains  are  spared  to  render  this  refuge  home- 
like and  at  the  same  time  invigorating;  the  build- 
ing is  like  an  elegant  summer  hotel,  and  is  in 
the  midst  of  attractive  landscape.  All  demonstra- 
tion of  the  object  of  the  building  is  carefully  avoided. 
"WHien  a  patient  is  brought  here  he  is  regarded  as  a 
sick  man,  requiring  bodily  rest  and  reinvigoration. 
He  is  put  to  bed.  and  in  nearly  all  cases  begins  to 
mend  soon.  "VMien  he  is  able  to  be  up  again,  he  joins 
in  the  healthy  pastimes  of  the  place.  The  patients 
indulge  in  a  variety  of  games,  in-door  and  out -door. 
A  recent  addition  to  their  source  of  amusement  is  a 
weekly  newspaper,  the  Conglomerator,  which  is  pub- 
lished by  themselves. 

TWO    DEFECTS. 

Tliere  are  two  defects  in  the  public's  dealings  with 
the  problem  of  handling  the  insane.  First,  "  the  law 
forbids  any  of  its  institutions  to  do  anything  w^hat- 
ever  for  the  previntion  or  cure  of  insanity  before  the 
disease  is  fully  developed. "  Of  course  the  object  here 
is  a  wise  one — the  prevention  of  the  incarceration 
of  sane  persons ;  but  the  result  is  unfortunate,  for 
often  a  cure  can  be  effected  when  the  case  is  in  its 
incipiejjcy,  but  is  impossible   later  on.     A  second 
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defect  is  the  law's  failure  to  distinguish  between 
forms  of  insanity  **  No  distinction  is  made  between 
acute  and  chronic  cases,  between  curables  and  incu- 
rables, between  imbeciles  and  sufferers  from  acute 
mania."*  There  is  no  reason  why  one  hopelessly 
demented,  dead  to  all  outward  sensations,  should 
occupy  the  place  which  is  needed  for  one  for  whom 
there  is  hope  of  cure. 


COUNT  MATTEI  AND  HIS  MEDICINES. 

IN  November  M  Ventoli  Mattei,  the  representa 
tive  and  manager  of  Count  Mattei,  visited  Lon- 
don from  Bologna  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the 
provisional  arrangements  which  have  been  made  for 
supplying  the  Mattei  remedies,  and  of  hearing  on 
the  spot  of  the  experimental  tests  as  to  cancer.  M. 
Venturoli  Mattei  is  so  well  satisfied  with  the  prog- 
ress that  lias  been  made,  and  so  gratified  by  the 
public  recognition  of  the  worth  of  the  remedies, 
that  he  has  been  authorized  by  the  Count  to  express 
his  satisfaction  in  a  very  tangible  shape. 

The  central  depot,  at  18  Pall  Mall,  East  London, 
which  has  hitherto  been  worked  on  a  provisional 
imderstanding  in  correspondence  with  Bologna,  will 
henceforth  become  one  of  the  head  offices  of  Count 
Mattei,  from  which  he  will  supply  direct  all  the 
remedies  required  by  the  English-speaking  world. 
The  office,  18  Pall  Mall,  East,  will  thus  become  as 
directly  the  Count's  depot  as  the  palace  in  Bologna 
or  the  castle  at  Rochetta,  and  will  be  imder  the 
direct  personal  control  of  M.  Venturoli  Mattei. 
All  business  in  the  Mattei  remedies  throughout  the 
empire  and  the  republic  will  be  done  through  the 
central  depot. 

In  acknowledgment  of  the  public  spirit  which  has 
been  shown  in  the  recognition  of  the  value  of  the 
Mattei  remedies,  the  Count  has  undertaken  to  make 
over  at  the  end  of  each  year  to  a  small  committee, 
to  be  nominated  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  of  London, 
all  the  profits  accruing  from  the  sale  of  his  remedies 
in  the  English-speaking  world,  after  all  expenses  of 
managements,  advertising,  and  production  of  the 
remedies  have  been  defrayed.  Tlie  committee  will 
be  authorized  to  devote  the  profit  accruing  from  the 
establishment  of  the  general  depot  to  any  charitable, 
religious,  social,  and  other  public  objects  which 
may  from  time  to  time  seem  good  in  their  eyes. 

Such  public  spirit  on  the  part  of  Count  Mattei 
demands  and  will  receive  a  hearty  recognition  from 
the  public.  It  is  rare  indeed  when  the  discoverer 
of  great  remedies  thus  makes  over  in  their  own  life- 
time the  profits  accruing  from  their  sale. 
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R  GRANT  ALLEN'S  natural  history  paper  in 
Comhill  for  December  is  devoted  to  an  inter- 
esting analysis  of  mud.  Mud,  he  says,  is  the  most 
valuable  material  in  the  world.  It  is  by  mud  we 
live ;  without  it  we  should  die.  Mud  is  filling  up 
the  lakes,  mud  created  Egypt,  and  mv*^  «?KwtAH 
Lombardy. 


IMMORTALITY  A  SCIENTIFIC  INFERENCE. 

"  "^  I  "HE  future  life  we  believe  in  is  based  directly 
X  upon  the  manifestations  of  matter  and  force 
as  interpreted  by  science,  not  upon  their  negatioo, 
and  if  any  one  ask  how  we  know  anything  abotit 
such  a  belief,  that  is  just  the  question  we  purpose 
to  answer. " 

Thus  Mr.  Augustus  Jay  Dubois  introduces  his  dis 
cussionof  **  Science  and  Immortality"  in  the  Century 
for  December.  The  general  scheme  of  his  paper  is 
to  prove  that  immortality  has  all  the  claims  of  a 
scientific  hypothesis — possibly  at  an  infinite  distance 
from  experimental  verification,  but  accounting  sat- 
isfactorily for  all  the  great  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  hence  worthy  of  acceptance  in  the  sight  of  man- 
even  scientific  man. 

Mr.  Dubois  illuminates  his  task  with  the  brilliant 
analogy  furnished  by  the  discovery  of  the  planet 
Neptune.  **By  rational  inference  from  observed 
facts  the  conclusion  was  reached  independently  by 
two  astronomers,  Leverrier  and  Adams,  that  far  be- 
yond the  orbit  of  Uranus  another  planet  must  exist 
By  further  rational  study  of  tlie  known  facts  the 
place  of  this  new  planet  was  fixed.  Finally,  when 
Dr.  Oalle  turned  his  telescope  to  the  indicated  place, 
the  planet  was  foimd. " 

THE  BASAL  PRINCIPLE. 

To  evolve  as  a  scientific  hypothesis  the  law  afihm 
ing  a  future  life,  an  underlying  principle  is  neces 
sary,  just  as  in  the  discovery  of  Neptune  the  under- 
lying principle  of  gravitation  was  the  essential. 

The  universe  in  all  its  jxirts  is  Vie  visible  mani- 
festation to  us  of  underlying  mind,  and  aU  interpre- 
tation by  us  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  should 
therefore  be  guided  by  the  assumpti(m  of  underlying 
purpose. 

Let  us  look  at  the  logic  which  leads  up  to  this  law. 
A  change  in  any  atom  of  the  universe  causes  a 
change  in  the  whole  universe.  Every  atom  is  always 
separated  from  its  neighbors  by  a  distance  almost 
infinitely  great  compared  to  its  own  size.  How,  then, 
can  the  motion  of  one  affect  anotJier,  not  to  speak  of 
all  others?    An  unsolved  mystery ! 

But  in  our  own  organism  **  certain  portions  of  mat- 
ter are  governed  by  mind,  and  work  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  will.  Thus  every  Tohmtary 
motion  which  we  control  is  a  manifestation  of  under- 
lying mind.  As  we  follow  the  sequence  of  cause 
and  effect,  we  finally  arrive  at  some  molecular  brain- 
disturbance,  and  there,  as  with  the  phjrsicist,  me- 
chanical explanation  can  go  no  further.  Here,  again, 
we  meet  the  same  inscrutable  mystery.  The  imder- 
lying  will  sets  in  motion,  at  some  point  in  the 
brain,  molecular  disturbances,  the  outcome  of  which 
is  the  voluntary  act.  Given  this  disturbance,  we 
can  trace  more  or  less  clearly  a  continuous  mechan- 
ical sequence  of  cause  and  effect  But  the  bottom 
fact  of  motion  itself,  which  to  the  physicist  admits 
of  no  interpretation  in  terms  of  the  rest  of  bis  knowl- 
edge, now  appears  as  a  fact  of  experience  in  con- 
nection   with    mind.     We  are    thus    obliged    to 
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recognize  mind  as  an  essential  condition  of  motion 
so  far  as  voluntary  action  affects  ourselves. 

**  But  these  brain -disturbances,  which  thus  reveal 
to  us  the  action  of  the  mind,  must  affect  tlie  motions 
of  every  particle  of  matter  in  the  universe.  This  is 
admitted.  The  conclusion  is  therefore  irresistible, 
and  in  solid  accord  with  experience,  that  mind,  even 
as  manifested  in  ourselves,  affects  the  entire  uni- 
verse. We  are  thus  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
universe  is  so  consti*ucted  that  in  every  part  and 
throughout  its  whole  extent  mind  not  only  can  but 
<loes  affect  it. " 

THE  SYSTEM  OF  HERBERT  SPENCER. 

Mr.  Spencer  explains  existence  in  a  different  way. 
His  underlying  guiding  "principle"  is  the  "per- 
sistence of  force ; "  that  is,  according  to  him,  the 
mould  into  which  every  event  that  ever  occurred 
must  fit.  There  are  gaps  in  his  system.  "  Mr.  Spen- 
<;er  explicitly  states  that  between  mind  and  matter 
there  is  a  chasm  which  logic  cannot  cross.  Yet  it 
is  precisely  this  chasm  which  he  is  obliged  to  cross. 
For,  starting  with  tlie  persistence  of  force  alone,  he 
is  obliged  somewhere  to  obtain  mind  as  the  out- 
•come."  This  gap  is  closed  by  Mr.  Dubois*  principle 
— and  other  gaps. 

"  We  see  a  vast  interplay  of  force  and  matter,  on  a 
scale  far  surpassing  human  comprehension,  leading 
up  to  consciousness  and  life.  This  consciousness  and 
this  life  appear  in  strict  accord  with  antecedent 
conditions.  If  we  could  reproduce  those  conditions, 
we  should  expect  again  the  same  action.  The  result 
we  must  regard,  therefore,  as  the  action  of  mind 
guided  by  unchanging  purpose.  Then,  still  in 
accord  with  progressive  conditions,  we  observe  an  or- 
derly evolution  of  mind,  emerging  in  conscious  iden- 
tity and  the  conviction  of  freedom.  Then  come  to 
the  front  moral  responsibility,  spiritual  progress, 
conscience,  self-denial,  and  character,  all  pointing 
in  the  light  of  purpose  to  some  yet  far- distant  goal, 
and  thus  at  last  we  are  forced  to  regard  man  as  the 
result  of  all  this  mighty  process,  as  designed  for 
some  end  commensurable  with  the  vast  agencies 
which  have  called  him  forth.  And  now,  if  all  this 
wondrous  development,  based  upon  mind  at  every 
step,  and  with  purpose  attested  by  uniform  action  at 
every  stage,  which  has  led  steadily  up  to  the  final 
result  of  self-conscious  mind  and  spirit  embodied  in 
material  existence,  is  to  end  in  collapse  and  utter 
extinction  of  the  very  result  attained,  what  a  ri- 
diculous mouse  the  mighty  mountain  has  brought 
forth  !    What  a  gigantic  failure !" 

Obviously  a  review  cannot  do  justice  to  Mr.  Du- 
bois'strong  arguments  and  interesting  presentation  of 
them.  One  feels  that  it  would  have  been  much  bet- 
ter if  he  had  simply  presented  these  proofs  of  a  future 
state.  Surely  that  is  a  sufficient  task  for  less  than  a 
dozen  pages  of  the  Century!  But  Mr.  Dubois  con- 
siders it  necessary  to  decide  the  details  of  this  fact 
of  immortality.  He  is  betrayed  by  a  stock  ol)jection 
into  trying  to  prove  that  only  man  of  the  animals  is 
immortal,  or  liiat  only  man  and  the  higher  lower 


animals,  we  do  not  exactly  gather  which.  Surely, 
even  if  a  future  life  may  be  susceptible  to  a  scien- 
tific demonstration,  we  have  hardly  arrived  at  that 
point  where  we  may  quarrel  as  to  whether  the  limit 
of  immortal  creations  lies  between  man  and  the 
horse  or  between  the  horse  and  the  mule,  or  between 
a  pedigreed  dog  and  a  common  cur. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  VIEWS  OF  ROBERT  BROWNING. 

MRS.  SUTHERLAND  ORR,  who  has  been  some- 
what  fiercely  assailed  in  some  quarters  for 
the  account  which  she  has  given  of  Robert  Brown- 
ing's religious  opinions,  defends  herself  in  the 
Contemporary  Review  for  December. 

WHAT  WAS  BROAVNINQ'S  CHRISTIANITY? 

Mrs.  Orr  defends  herself  against  the  accusation  of 
misrepresenting  Browning's  belief  by  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  he  read  and  approved  her  "  Hand-book, " 
where  she  stated  his  theological  position  much  as 
she  has  done  in  his  biography.  She  thus  summa- 
rizes the  conception  of  Mr.  Browning's  Christianity  : 
"Mr.  Browning  neither  was  nor  could  be,  at  the 
time  of  which  I  speak,  a  Christian  in  the  orthodox 
sense  of  the  word ;  for  he  rejected  the  antitliesis  of 
good  and  evil,  on  which  orthodox  Christianity  rests ; 
he  held  in  common  with  Pantheists,  though  witliout 
reference  to  them,  that  every  form  of  moral  existence 
is  required  for  a  complete  human  world.  Tliis  con- 
viction never  rendered  him  callous  toward  the  prac- 
tical aspects  of  wrong-doing.  No  man  was  more 
capable  of  healtliy  moral  indignation,  or  more 
anxious  for  the  enforcement  of  human  justice  in  its 
most  stringent  forms.  But  he  would  have  denied 
eternal  danmation  under  any  conception  of  sin. 
He  spumed  the  doctrine  with  his  whole  being  as 
incompatible  with  the  attributes  of  God  ;  and  since 
inexorable  divine  judgment  had  no  part  in  his  creed, 
the  official  Mediator  or  Redeemer  was  also  excluded 
from  it.  He  even  spoke  of  the  Gospel  teachings  as 
valid  only  for  mental  states  other  than  his  own. 
But  he  never  ceased  to  believe  in  Christ  as,  mysti- 
cally or  by  actual  miracle,  a  manifestation  of  divine 
love.  In  his  own  way,  therefore,  he  was  and  re- 
mained a  Christian,  and  never,  I  am  convinced, 
hesitated  to  declare  himself  such  if  he  judged  the 
moment  fitting  fordoing  so." 

WHY  HUMANITY  REQUIRES  CHRIST. 

In  support  of  this  view  of  his  belief,  Mrs.  Orr 
recalls  a  conversation  with  the  poet  in  which  he 
expressed  himself  with  much  freedom  on  the 
subject:  **When  I  first  met  him,  after  a  lapse  of 
many  years,  in  the  early  summer  of  1869,  the  traces 
of  this  spiritual  disturbance  were,  I  think,  very 
apparent  in  him.  The  afl[lrmations  which  he  made 
in  the  course  of  our  conversations  had  a  ring  of 
pelf  defence  scarcely  justified  by  the  circumstances 
which  had  immediately  provoked  them.  'I  know 
tlie  difficulty  of  believing,'  he  once  said  to  me, 
when  some  question  had  arisen  concerning  the 
Christian  scheme  of  salvation.     'I  know  all    that 
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may  be  said  against  it,  on  the  ground  of  history, 
of  reason,  of  even  moral  sense.  I  grant  even  that  it 
may  be  a  fiction.  But  I  am  none  the  less  convinced 
that  the  life  and  death  of  Christ,  as  Christians  appre- 
hend them,  supply  something  which  their  himianity 
requires,  and  that  it  is  true  for  them. '  He  then 
proceeded  to  say  why,  in -his  judgment,  humanity 
required  Christ.  'The  evidence  of  divine  power 
is  evervwhere  about  us;  not  so  the  evidence  of 
divine  love.  Tliat  love  could  only  reveal  itself  to 
the  human  heart  by  some  supreme  act  of  human 
tenderness  and  devotion ;  the  fact,  or  fancy,  of 
Christ's  cross  and  passion  could  alone  supply  such  a 
revelation.'" 

The  belief  in  Christ  had  asserted  itself  as  guarantee 
for  the  human  sympathies  of  the  Creator;  and 
■without  losing  in  strength,  had  receded  from  the 
foreground  of  his  conviction.  His  language  was, 
in  later  years,  more  habitually  that  of  a  Theist  than 
that  of  a  Christian.  And  as  his  abstract  Supreme 
Being  was  more  remote  than  the  Ood  of  Christian 
theology,  so  was  the  God  of  his  real  life  more 
familiarly  near,  more  anthropomorphic  in  character 
than  the  image  of  Deity  usually  reflected  by  the 
educated  religious  mind. 


HOW  IT  IS  NON-CATHOLICS  GO  TO  HEAVEN. 

CARDINAL  MANNING  in  the  Review  of  the 
Churches  explains  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
reunionists  of  Christendom  how  it  4s  that  the  Cath- 
olic Church  admits  non-Catholics  can  be  saved.  It 
is  owing  to  "  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  universal- 
ity of  grace.  They  presuppose  the  doctrine  of  the 
visible  Church,  which  has  not  only  a  visible  body, 
but  also  an  invisible  soul.  The  soul  of  the  Church 
is  as  old  as  Abel  and  as  wide  as  the  race  of  man- 
kind. It  embraces  every  soul  of  man  who  has  lived, 
or  at  least  who  has  died,  in  union  with  God  by  the 
indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Nearly  thirty  years 
ago  I  published  all  this  in  answer  to  my  friend,  the 
late  Dr.  Pusey,  in  a  letter  on  'The  Workings  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  Church  of  England. '  This  letter  has 
been  lately  reprinted  by  Messrs.  Bums  Sc  Oates. 
Thus  far,  then,  I  can  lay  a  basis  on  which  to  write 
and  to  hope  with  all  your  contributors.  We  believe 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  breathes  throughout  the  world, 
and  gathers  into  imion  with  God  and  to  eternal  life 
all  those  who  faithfully  co  operate  with  His  light 
and  grace.  None  are  responsible  for  dying  inculpa- 
bly  out  of  the  visible  Body  of  the  Church.  They  only 
are  culpable  who  knowingly  and  wilfully  reject  its 
divine  voice  when  sufficiently  known  to  them.  But 
I  must  not  go  on,  for  you  are  seeking  union  in 
agreements,  and  I  have  no  will  to  strike  a  discord- 
ant note.  Yon  say  truly  *  the  controversies  to  which 
most  of  our  churches  owe  their  rise  have  lost  much 
of  their  interest  for  us ;  some  of  them  are  hardly 
intelligible.  * 

**I  have  tw'o  great  advantages.  I  can  hope  and 
embrace  you  in  the  Soul  of  the  Church,  and  I  can 
rejoice  in  all,  and  gladly  share  in  many,  of  your 
good  works.'' 


REMINISCENCES  OF  MENDELSSOHN  AND  GOETHL 

UNDER  the  title  of  ^^ Felix  Mendelssohn -Bar- 
tholdy  at  Weimar"  there  is  in  the  Deutsche 
Rundschau  for  November  a  little  article  from  the 
posthumous  papers  of  Baroness  Jenny  von  Gustedt, 
nee  Pappenheim.  The  Baroness,  who  died  in  June, 
1890,  writes  her  granddaughter,  Lily  von  Kretsch- 
man,  was  a  contemporary  of  Goethe's ;  in  fact,  she 
grew  up  under  his  eye,  and  her  reminiscences, 
which  are  now  being  collected  for  publication,  are 
full  of  affection,  admiration,  and  gratitude  for  her 
"  sublime,  fatherly  friend,  the  patron  of  all  that  is 
good  and  noble.  **  These  papers,  which  include  some 
new  personal  .reminiscences  of  Mendelssohn,  form 
a  valuable  contribution  to  both  Mendelssohn  and 
Goethe  literature.  In  his  diary  Mendelssohn  speaks 
of  the  Baroness  as  being  very  pretty  and  uncon- 
sciously graceful  and  charming,  and  the  two  kept 
up  a  correspondence  for  some  time. 

But  the  Baroness  may  speak  for  herself.  **  When 
I  first  heard  of  Mendelssohn  visiting  Weimar.  I  was 
in  a  boarding-school  at  Strasburg,  and  my  step- father 
kept  me  posted  up  in  all  Weimar  doings.  To  me 
Weimar  was  a  paradise,  and  Goethe  was  the  idol  of 
my  heart,  and  everything  connected  with  him  was  of 
more  importance  than  any  other  splendors  in  the 
world.  The  enthusiasm  for  Goethe,  indeed,  was  so 
great  among  us  boarding-school  children  that  we 
might  have  been  sitting  devotedly  at  his  feet  for 
years.  But  that  I  knew  him,  that  he  had  stroked  my 
hair  and  given  me  his  hand,  gave  my  person  a  sacred 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  my  friends.  Every  word 
that  came  from  Weimar  was  devoured  and  went  the 
roimd  of  the  school.  Once,  when  Gk)ethe  was  iH, 
we  wept  bitterly  in  a  comer,  and  my  dearest  friend 
and  I  eventually  clasped  our  hands  in  a  most  touch- 
ing prayer  for  the  great  poet. 

"  Mendelssohn  was  of  an  open,  true  disposition,  capa- 
ble in  the  highest  degree  of  awakening  enthusiasm ; 
and  with  secret  envy  I  read  the  accomits  of  the 
talent  with  which  he  charmed  his  hearers.  Soon 
after  I  returned  to  Weimar,  and  Mend^ssohn^s 
name  was  on  every  tongue,  but  several  years  elapsed 
before  I  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  the 
young  musician.  I  could  not  forget  him,  as  Goethe 
often  received  letters  from  him,  and  Ottilte  read 
them  to  me.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1830  that  Ot- 
tilie  told  me  as  a  secret  that  Mendelssohn  was  again 
expected.  But  I  had  guessed  there  would  soon  be 
a  musical  visiti  for  Goethe *s  servant  was  busy  un- 
packing music,  while  the  only  man  who,  at  that 
time,  could  heal  sick  pianos,  was  extracting  most 
pitiful  tones  from  the  long  brown  case.  At  first 
sight  Mendelssohn  made  no  particular  impression 
on  me,  but  when  I  saw  him  again  the  vivid  play  of 
his  features,  his  graceful  manner,  and  his  bright 
smile,  all  made  his  figure  one  never  to  be  forgotten. 
And  then  his  playing,  which  was  so  quite  himself, 
and  no  tricks  that  made  one  giddy  to  see  t  Hummel 
seemed  to  me  to  play  with  more  fire,  more  visible 
passion ;  but  with  Mendelssohn  it  was  his  whole 
heait  that  lay  in  his  playing. 
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"He  spent  the  best  part  of  the  day  in  Goethe *8 
house.  He  was  really  Goethe's  David,  for  he 
drove  away  every  cloud  from  the  Jupiter  forehead. 
He  entered  our  circle  full  of  the  charms  of  youth 
and  happy  dreams  for  the  future.  In  the  mornings 
he  was  generally  alone  with  his  patron,  who  never 
wearied  of  listening  to  him.  He  marvelled  at 
Goethe's  appreciation,  and  once,  when  he  was  talk- 
ing about  it  to  us,  remarked,  'Goethe  lays  hold  of 
music  with  the  heart,  and  he  who  cannot  do  that 
will  always  be  a  stranger  to  it. ' 

"In  Ottilie's  circle,  which  at  that  time  was  much 
occupied  with  the  Chaos,  a  weekly  paper  edited  by 
Frau  von  Goethe,  and  to  which  Goethe  and  his 
friends  contributed,  Mendelssohn  came  as  a  new 
and  welcome  element.  He  was  enthusiastic  about 
everything  connected  with  art,  but  had  no  interest 
for  science,  and  Goethe,  who  could  not  understand 
any  onesidedness,  often  tried  to  exercise  an  influence 
on  him.  In  vain.  Goethe,  in  a  rage,  once  turned 
his  back  on  his  favorite,  because  Mendelssohn  had 
not  understood  him.  Frightened  to  death,  the  boy 
sat  petrified  before  the  piano,  till  at  last,  almost 
unconsciously,  he  touched  the  notes  with  his  fingers, 
and,  as  for  his  own  consolation,  began  to  play. 
Suddenly  Goethe  appeared  again,  and  in  his  gentlest 
voice  said :  *  Enough,  remember  it  well !'  At  least, 
that  was  how  Mendelssohn  told  the  story,  but  he 
groped  about  for  the  meanings  of  the  words  long 
enough  after. 

"Soon  after  his  arrival,  Mendelssohn  also  became 
a  writer  to  the  Chaos.  He  composed  charmine 
verses,  and  contributed  later  a  travel- letter  from 
Schaffhausen,  besides  mystifying  us  once  by  writing 
us,  under  the  name  of  a  lady,  a  sermon,  w^aming  us 
of  Weimar's  dangers.  He  also  composed  music  for 
some  of  the  Chaos  songs.  In  the  second  year  three 
of  his  letters  to  Goethe  were  published.  It  was,  of 
course,  of  the  highest  importance  when  Goethe  him- 
self sent  us  contributions.  The  letters  from  his 
friends  which  he  gave  to  Ottilie  for  publication 
were  all  subjected  to  the  severest  revision. 

"  It  was  the  same  with  the  poems.  Many  a  time  he 
would  strike  out  half  the  verses,  and  if  the  poems 
were  too  bad  he  would  shake  his  head  thoughtfully, 
murmur  *H*mI  h'm!'  and  lay  them  aside.  Ottilie 
used  to  call  it  'passing  them  through  purgatory. ' 

"When  our  spoiled  musician  at  last  announced  his 
departure,  the  sorrow  was  great.  He  had  to  promise 
to  come  again,  to  write  often,  and  to  send  us  songs 
to  make  up  for  his  absence.  When  I  saw  him 
again,  many  years  later,  at  Berlin,  his  spring-smile 
had  departed,  but  the  storms  of  autumn  and  winter 
never  disturbed  his  sunshine.  At  a  remembrance 
of  the  past  his  eyes  lighted  up :  '  Who  knows  what 
I  might  have  become  r/ithout  Weimar,  without 
Goethe ! '  " 


Dr.  Joseph  Cook  takes  what  he  describes  as  Pro- 
fessor Briggs'  self-contradictions  as  the  text  for  his 
Monday  lecture  which  api>ear8  in  the  current  num- 
ber of  Owr  Day. 


COMMUNICATION  WITH  OTHER  PLANETS. 

CAMILLE  FLAMMARION  contributes  to  the 
Arena  for  December  an  essay  in  his  own  well- 
known  style,  entitled  "New  Discoveries  in  the 
Heavens.  '* 

M.  Flammarion  is  gallant  to  the  last  degree  in  the 
welcome  he  accords  to  the  women  devotees  of  his  be- 
loved science.  "They  have  a  profound  love  for  all 
that  is  noble  and  great,  for  everything  beautiful ; 
inasmuch  as  they  adhere  more  closely  to  the  ideal, 
and  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
that  mercantile  grossness  which  so  much  debases 
and  defaces  masculine  intelligence.  Women  lift 
themselves  higher,  see  farther,  dwell  in  a  superior 
realm,  and  befriend  science  by  consecrating  them- 
selves thereto. "  A  more  immediately  evident  advan- 
tage that  women  astronomers  possess  is  the  fineness 
of  eyesight,  which  makes  them  much  more  capable 
than  men  in  detecting  delicate  nuances  and  minute 
differences  in  the  details  of  important  experiments. 
This  fact  is  put  to  practical  use  in  one  of  the  great 
observatories  by  employing  a  corps  of  girls  to  read 
tlie  observations;  and  it  was  due  to  Miss  Maury's 
minute  attention  to  the  images  of  spectrum  photo- 
graphs that  Professor  Pickering  was  enabled  to  make 
his  recent  important  discovery. 

8HALL  WE  SPEAK  TO  THE  "MARSIANS?" 

By  far  the  most  striking  portion  of  M.  Flamma- 
rion's  paper  is  that  dealing  with  the  strange  legacy 
of  Madame  Guzman,  who  became  interested  in  his 
writings  and  offered  100,000  francs  to  the  Institute 
of  France  as  a  reward  for  the  astronomer  who 
should  communicate  with  any  star  and  receive  a 
response.  The  Institute,  wise  as  the  serpent,  ac- 
cepted the  legacy  on  condition  that  the  interest 
should  be  applied  to  certain  other  researches. 

The  star  jiarticularly  referred  to  was  the  planet 
Mars,  where  are  to  be  found  "continents,  seas, 
islands,  streams,  peninsulas,  capes,  gulfs,  springs, 
clouds,  inundations,  rain,  snow,  seasons  of  winter 
and  summer,  spring  and  autumn,  the  alternation  of 
day  and  night,  evening  and  morning. 

"There  is  nothing  absurd  in  the  idea  itself;  and 
this  anticipation  is  perhaps  less  venturesome  than 
was  the  expectation  of  the  telephone  or  plionograph^ 
the  photophone  or  the  cinetograph. " 

It  has  been  proposed  to  signal  by  means  of  geo- 
metrical figures.  A  triangle,  or  circle,  or  square 
possessing  any  dimension  of  thirteen  kilometres 
would  be  visible  on  the  surface  of  the  moon.  If  we 
should  see  in  the  moon  a  triangle  change  into  a 
square,  and  a  few  months  later  that  square  should  \ye 
replaced  by  a  circle,  then,  logically  admitting  that 
an  intelligent  effect  presupposes  an  intelligent  cause, 
we  should  rationally  decide  that  such  figures  re- 
vealed, beyond  a  doubt,  the  presence  of  geometrical 
knowledge  in  our  neighboring  sphere. 

"From  thatconclasion  it  would  require  but  a  step 
into  seeking  for  the  purpose  which  could  induce  the 
tracing  of  nuch  designs  upou  the  moon's  surface,  and 
to  asking  ourselves   why  and  to  what  intent   our 
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unknown  lunar  brothers  were  forming  these  figures, 
and  that  step  would  soon  be  taken.  .  .  .  TheMoonites 
would  show  us  a  triangle ;  we  should  duplicate  it 
here.  They  would  trace  a  circle;  we  should  imi- 
tate it. 

"Geometry  being  necessarily  the  same  to  the  in- 
habitants of  every  world,  two  and  two  absolutely 
making  four  in  every  region  of  infinity,  and  the  prop- 
osition that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal 
to  two  right  angles  being  everlastingly  true,  the 
signs  exchangeable  between  moon  and  earth  would 
not  even  be  as  obscure  as  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 
deciphered  by  ChampoUion. " 

But  in  the  case  of  the  moon  we  are  confronted  by 
the  important  objection  that  there  are  no  **  Moonites ;" 
hence  scientists  have  turned  to  the  planet  Mars, 
where  every  condition  seems  to  be  favorable  to  ani- 
mal existence.  But  Mars  is  fourteen  millions  of 
leagues  distant,  while  the  moon  is  but  eighty  thou- 
sand ;  and  to  communicate  with  the  Marsians  our 
thirteen-kilometre  signals  would  have  to  be  magni- 
fied in  that  proportion.  Then  it  would  only  be  nec- 
essary that  there  should  be  inhabitants  of  the  plsmet, 
that  they  should  have  arrived  at  a  degree  of  astro- 
nomical skill  equal  to  our  own,  that  they  should  see 
our  signals,  and  that  they  should  understand  them 
and  answer. 


TWO  NEW  INVENTIONS. 

IN  tlie  scientific  chronicle  of  the  current  niunber 
of  the  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review  is  an 
account  of  two  remarkable  inventions.  One  is  the 
use  of  ramie  fibre  as  a  material  for  the  manufact- 
ure of  steel  pipes.  The  pipe  is  made  out  of  ramie 
fibre  and  then  subjected  to  tremendous  hydraulic 
pressure.  "  Under  this  operation  it  becomes  two  and 
a  half  times  as  strong  as  steel,  while  remaining  com- 
paratively light.  It  will  not  absorb  moisture,  and 
consequently  will  not  leak.  It  will  neither  swell  nor 
shrink,  nor  rot  nor  rust.  Ramie  is  a  non-conductor 
of  heat.  Moreover,  ramie,  in  this  hardened  condi- 
tion, is  sufficiently  incombustible  to  make  it  safe  for 
use  in  steam -pipes." 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  other  discovery,  an- 
nounced in  the  same  chronicle,  which  is  to  the  effect 
that  artificial  ivory  is  to  be  made,  in  the  future,  out 
of  milk.  "  The  milk  is  first  coagulated,  as  in  the 
process  of  making  cheese.  This  is  then  strained  and 
the  whey  rejected.  Ten  pounds  of  the  curd  is  taken 
and  mixed  with  a  solution  of  three  pounds  of  borax 
in  three  quarts  of  water.  This  mixture  is  now  placed 
in  a  suitable  vessel  over  a  slow  fire,  and  left  there 
till  it  separates  into  two  parts,  the  one  as  thin  as 
water  the  other  rather  thicker,  somewhat  resembling 
melted  gelatine.  The  watery  part  is  next  drawn 
off,  and  to  the  residue  is  added  a  solution  of  one 
pound  of  a  mineral  salt  in  three  pints  of  water.  Al- 
most any  mineral  salt  will  answer;  for  example, 
sugar  of  lead,  copperas,  blue  or  white  vitriol.  This 
brings  about  another  separation  of  the  mass  into  a 
Jic^uid  and  a  uHJshy  solid.     The  liquid  is  again  got 


rid  of  by  straining,  or  better,  by  filtering.  At  this 
point,  if  desired,  coloring  matter  may  be  added  ;  if 
not,  the  final  product  will  be  white.  The  solid  is 
now  subjected  to  heavy  pressure  in  moulds  of  any 
desired  shape,  and  afterward  dried  imder  very  great 
heat.  The  resulting  product,  which  has  been  named 
'  lactitis, '  is  very  hard  and  strong.  It  may  be  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  a  great  variety  of  articles,  such 
as  combs,  billiard-balls,  knife-handles,  pen-holders, 
in  fine,  for  almost  anything  for  which  bone,  ivory, 
ebonite,  or  celluloid  have  heretofore  been  employed. " 


SOCIOLOGY  AS  A  SCIENCE. 

IN  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  Franklin  H. 
Qiddings  writes  on  "Sociology  as  a  University 
Study.  ^  He  is  far  too  erudite  and  abstruse  for  us 
to  do  more  than  skim  around  the  edges  of  his  treatise. 

What  he  asks  is  whether  sociology  is  or  can  hope 
to  be  a  science  in  the  strict  sense ;  whether  its  aims 
will  be  mapped  out  and  its  terms  defined  with  that 
accuracy  which  will  enable  it  to  take  its  place  beside 
biology  and  astronomy. 

To  the  economist  sociology  is  a  penumbral 
political  economy — a  scientific  outer  darkness — for 
inconvenient  problems  and  obstinate  facts  that  will 
not  live  peaceably  with  well-bred  formulas.  To 
the  alienist  and  criminal  anthropologist  it  is  a 
residual  pathology,  a  nondescript  collection  of  queer 
cases  of  crooked  bones,  unco-ordinated  ganglia, 
acute  maxillary  angles  and  hypnotic  susceptibilities. 
To  the  ethnologist  it  consists  of  those  observations 
of  savage  life  and  custom  that  are  not  quite  digni- 
fied enough  to  work  into  a  theory  of  tribal  relation- 
ships. To  the  comparative  mythologist  it  is  a  polite 
euphemism  for  the  intellectual  pursuit  of  folk-lore 
societies.  Only  to  the  historian  is  it  a  stumbling- 
block,  and  to  the  constitutional  lawyer  foolishness. 

Mr.  Qiddings  points  out  that  any  rational  develop- 
ment of  sociology  as^  a  science  must  be  along  the 
line  of  psychological  synthesis,  and  he  is  inclined 
to  subordinate  all  the  elements  of  sociology  to  its  psy- 
chical side.  "Using  the  faculty  of  scientific  imagi- 
nation, the  sociologist  must  ideally  put  together  Uie 
various  elements,  forces,  law^,  of  psychical  life,  and 
then  bring  the  whole  result,  as  an  organic  unity,  to 
the  test  of  comparison  with  historical  facts  and 
statistical  tabulations. " 

On  the  whole  Mr.  Giddings  considers  that  sociology 
will  take  its  place  as  a  science,  and  will  form  a 
legitimate  course  in  the  University.  "Students  of 
the  political  sciences  can  be  expected  to  master  the 
method  [psychological]  that  has  been  described.  I 
am  prepared  to  go  further,  and  to  affirm  that  there 
is  no  other  one  thing  in  the  range  of  their  possible 
studies  which  it  is  so  imperatively  necessary  they 
should  master.  The  young  man  who  is  to-day  enter- 
ing upon  the  special  researches  of  economics  or 
public  laws  will  quickly  discover  that  he  must 
become  a  very  critical  observer  of  the  psychological 
assumption  underlying  those  sciences  if  he  expects 
to  keep  pace  with  their  future  progress." 
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BANK  DIRECTORS  OR  gANK  DUMMIES? 

THE  Bankers'  Magazine  for  December  opene  with 
a  seDsible  article  on  ^  The  Duties  of  Bank 
Directors, "  sharply  criticising  the  recent  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  denies  the  responsibility 
•of  the  directors  for  fraud  or  negligence  on  the  part 
of  bank  offioers. 

The  National  Banking  Act  declares  that  ""each 
director  when  appointed  or  elected  shall  take  an 
oath  that  he  will,  so  far  as  the  duty  devolves  on 
him,  diligently  and  honestly  administer  the  affairs 
of  such  association,  and  will  not  knowingly  violate, 
or  willingly  permit  to  be  violated,  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law. " 

This  sounds  as  if  it  meant  something.  It  does 
not  seem  to  indicate  that  the  directors  should  be 
allowed  to  let  the  whole  policy  of  the  bank  be 
assumed  by  the  president  and  cashier. 

Then  why  does  a  bank  publish  its  lists  of  directors 
•with  such  frequency  and  invariability?  Why  are 
the  names  of  inihiential  men  of  high  financial  stand- 
ing flaimted  before  the  public?  Because  the  public 
thinks  these  men  insure  confidence  in  the  concern, 
it  is  willing  to  deposit  its  money  on  the  strength  of 
their  known  solidity  and  character. 

In  short,  the  people  regard  a  director  as  a  sort  of 
ffupervisor  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank,  who  shall  turn 
down  speculative  cashiers  and  interfere  when  dis- 
counts are  granted  loosely. 

A  third  duty  which  the  popular  mind  generally 
describes  is  that  of  overhauling  the  books,  counting 
the  cash,  etc. ,  of  the  bank. 

WHAT  A  DIRECTOR  SHOULD  DmECT. 

The  first  two  of  these  fimctions  come  in  the  legiti- 
mate department  of  the  director,  and  it  would  seem 
only  justice  to  the  public  that  he  should  be  held 
responsible  in  so  far.  The  third  is  impossible  of 
realization.  The  Bankers*  says,  **  We  know  of  a  case 
in  which  the  directors  in  a  large  bank  attempted  to 
do  this,  but  after  spending  an  entire  week  in  counting 
the  cash  and  examining  ledgers,  they  quit,  much 
wiser  concerning  the  meaning  of  supervision  in  the 
popular  sense  than  when  they  began. " 

"  Some  of  their  duties  more  narrowly  defined  have 
been  described,  and  which  no  one  will  question,  ex- 
cept perhaps,  some  of  the  judges  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  For  neglect  of  these  duties  they 
should  be  held  responsible.  If  they  delegate  the 
authority  to  a  president,  cashier,  or  financial  com- 
mittee to  discount  paper,  at  frequent  intervals  they 
should  examine  it  and  know  what  is  done  with  the 
bank's  resources.  If  they  neglect  this  most  obvious 
duty,  they  should  be  held  liable  imless  sickness  or 
other  good  reason  can  be  given.  So,  too,  if  they 
learn  that  their  president  or  cashier  is  a  speculative 
officer,  and  has  not  large  means  of  his  own,  he 
should  be  superseded,  for  if  the  experience  of  bank- 
ing has  proved  anything,  it  is  that  such  kind  of 
persons  ought  not  to  be  in  a  bank.  Tlius  it  is  prac- 
ticable for  directors  to  exercise  a  general  supervision, 
and  the  law  should  require  this  of  them. " 


A  RUSSIAN  NAVAL  OFFICER  ON  A  MODERN  SEA- 
FIGHT. 
THE  Itevue  Maritime  et  Cokmiale  reproduces  a 
study  by  a  Russian  naval  officer  on  the  con- 
duct of  a  modem  sea-fight,  in  which  the  essayist  lays 
down  his  views  with  almost  the  brevity  and  assur- 
ance of  axioms.  Speed,  according  to  the  writer,  is 
only  of  use  in  the  evolations  which  precede  the 
action ;  during  the  action  itself  it  is  of  no  impor- 
tance. It  may,  as  instanced  in  the  fight  between  the 
Huascar  and  the  Cochrane  off  Angamos,  in  1879, 
force  a  less  active  enemy  to  an  engagement,  but  it 
is  never  the  direct  cause  of  victory.  The  ram  is  of 
no  value  if  the  opportunity  which  presents  itself  for 
its  intervention  has  not  been  sufficiently  prepared 
by  the  guns.  No  vessel  need  fear  the  ram  so  long 
as  she  is  in  a  condition  to  steer  and  is  well  handled. 
Torpedoes  have  but  a  very  limited  use,  and  quite 
as  often  as  not  may  imperil  the  ship  that  discharges 
them.  Any  ship,  not  actually  engaged,  can  defend 
herself  against  them  by  vigilance  and  a  careful 
observance  of  the  ordinary  precautions.  Armor  is 
only  of  value  if  it  is  sufficiently  strong.  If  it  can 
be  pierced,  or  its  backing  be  destroyed,  it  only  serves 
to  increase  the  destructive  action  of  the  enemy's  pro- 
jectiles. To  save  a  ship  from  almost  certain  doom, 
it  is  essential  that  her  engines  and  boilers  should  be 
protected  at  all  costs  against  the  enemy's  fire.  But 
as  the  ship  cannot  be  protected  everywhere,  there 
must  necessarily  be  some  vulnerable  parts,  and  these 
weak  points  will  suffer  all  the  more  heavily  accord- 
ing as  the  enemy's  fire  is  more  intense  and  accurate. 
Gun  fire  is  thus  the  most  powerful  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  issue  of  the  fight.  The  light  guns  (quick- 
firing  and  mitraiUeurs)  must  cover  the  enemy's  ship 
with  a  hail  of  projectiles ;  and  the  qualitative  and 
quantitative  superiority  of  this  fire  engenders  c(Hifi- 
dence  in  its  efficacy,  since  it  affects  not  only  the 
enemy's  animate  defences,  but  the  inanimate  as 
well.  As  regards  the  weight  of  heavy  guns,  modem 
sixty-ton  guns  are  quite  as  powerful  as  are  required. 
The  projectiles  from  such  guns  are  able  to  pierce 
twenty-three  inches  of  armor  at  the  muzzle  and 
twenty-one  inches  at  a  thousand  yards,  whereas 
there  are  but  few  vessels  which  carry  eighteen  inches 
of  armor,  and  that  only  over  limited  portions  of  their 
structure.  From  the  experiences  gained  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  the  writer  formulates  the  follow- 
ing recommendations  as  those  which  should  govern 
the  conduct  of  a  naval  action :  1.  Every  effort 
should  be  made,  as  soon  as  the  engagement  begins, 
to  obtain  superiority  of  fire  by  the  action  of  quick- 
firing  and  machine  guns.  Their  fire  should  be  di- 
rected on  the  decks,  tops,  ports,  funnels,  and  all  un- 
armored  parts  of  the  vessel.  At  the  same  time  the 
enemy's  heavy  guns,  and  especially  all  installations 
on  the  turrets  and  elsewhere,  whence  his  fire  may  be 
directed  and  the  ship  should  not  be  overlooked.  2. 
On  closing  to  within  2,000  yards,  the  medium  guns 
(including  six- inch  guns)  should  come  into  action 
against  the  unarmored  portions  of  the  enemy's  ships, 
as  well  as  against  the  turrets  and  the  installations 
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protect! Dg  the  steering  gear.  The  fire  of  the  light 
guns  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  kept  up  as  long  as 
a  single  man  remains  visible  on  the  enemy *8  decks. 
3.  The  fire  of  the  heavy  guns  should  only  open  when 
within  1,200  yards,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  adver- 
sary's torpedoes,  the  range  should  not  be  diminished 
to  less  than  600  yards.  4.  No  attempt  at  nunming 
should  ever  be  made  so  long  as  the  enemy  is  not  in- 
capacitated from  manoeuvring ;  for  it  is  a  hundred 
chances  to  one  that  he  will  avoid  the  blow  by  a 
timely  movement  and  will  discharge  his  torpedoes. 
If  the  opportunity  for  ranuning  occurs  later,  when 
the  adversary  is  unable  to  manoeuvre,  it  will  doubt- 
less succeed,  but  it  is  equally  probable  that  the  assail- 
ant will  himself  suffer  damage.  It  is  better,  there 
fore,  under  any  circumstances,  to  crush  the  enemy 
by  artillery  fire.  5.  It  is  indispensable  that  all 
damage  to  the  steering-gear  should  be  inunediately 
repaired ;  the  neglect  of  this  salutary  precaution  has 
caused  the  loss  of  more  than  one  ship. 


THE  STRUGGLE    FOR  EXISTENCE  IN  THE 
TROPICAL  FOREST. 

IN  the  current  number  of  Timehri,  a  quarterly  which 
regularly  reaches  us  from  British  Guiana,  there 
is  a  very  admirable  paper  by  James  Rodway,  entitled 
**  The  Struggle  for  Life  in  the  Forest. "  It  gives  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  among 
the  trees  and  plants  in  the  tropical  forest.  Mr. 
Rodway  can  write,  and  as  he  describes  the  magnifi- 
cent timber  trees  of  Guiana  you  seem  to  stand 
under  their  branches  and  realize  how  intense  is  the 
struggle  for  existence — so  intense  indeed  that  for  a 
time  one  almost  regards  the  trees  as  living  beings 
which  tear  with  tiger  claws  at  one  another's  vitals. 
The  condition  of  life  in  a  tropical  forest  is  sunlight, 
and  to  get  to  the  top.  where  alone  there  is  sunlight, 
is  the  constant  aim  of  every  tree.  They  have  no 
winter's  rest  in  the  tropics,  and  they  are  so  hard  at 
work  all  day  long  that  at  night  the  trees  seem  quite 
tired  out  Mr.  Rodway  says:  "From  dawn  to 
sunset  the  trees  are  hard  at  work— you  can  almost 
see  some  of  them  growing,  and,  as  may  naturally  be 
supposed,  they  must  have  a  little  rest  at  night.  The 
tree  is  thoroughly  exhausted,  its  branches  lose  their 
stiffness,  while  the  leaves  droop  and  fold  themselves 
together.  Unlike  those  of  temperate  climates,  the 
tret^  of  the  tropics  all  more  or  less,  show  these 
signs  of  exhaustion  toward  sunset.'' 

When  the  tree  has  forced  its  way  to  the  top  and  is 
beginning  to  rejoice  that  it  has  survived  the  struggle 
in  which  most  of  its  brothers  have  succumbed,  it 
discovers  that  it  is  in  the  grasp  of  a  creeper  which 
draws  its  life  blood.  Some  of  these  creepers  have 
veritable  claws  with  which  they  crawl  upward 
from  the  ground,  and  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  top 
a  wealth  of  brilliant  flowers  opens  out.  The  tree  is 
eclii)sed  by  the  umbrella  of  the  creeper's  shade.  **  As 
its  branches  extend  tlie  stem  swells  and  hardens 
until  it  looks  like  a  great  hempen  cable  which,  if  it 
bapjjens  to  be  a  twiner,  constricts  its  support  in  wt- 


pent-like  folds  until,  perhaps,  the  tree  is  strangled  to 
death.  But  this  does  not  matter,  for  by  that  time 
the  rampant  monster  has  spread  itself  over  a  doxen 
giants  of  the  forest,  where  it  revels  in  the  snnlight 
and  seems  to  crow  over  its  victory." 

But  it  is  not  only  by  creepers  which  ascend  from 
below  that  trees  are  murdered.  Birds  carry  ^ 
seeds  to  the  topmost  forks  of  the  forest  giants,  ^rhere 
they  germinate,  and  then  drop  down  loo^  roots 
which  are  apparently  quite  harmless  clinging  to  the 
bark  and  covering  the  trunk :  **  We  can  almost  fancy 
the  magnificent  forest  tree  protesting  strcHi^T.  we^ 
octopus-like,  the  clusia  begins  to  compress  and 
strangle  it.  It  may  protest  as  much  as  it  likes,  but 
that  makes  no  difference ;  the  clusia  grows  stronger 
and  stronger,  until  by  and  by,  as  the  strangler 
opens  its  magnificent  waxy  flowers  to  the  son,  and 
glories  in  its  conquest,  the  poor  unfortunate  ^ctim 
droops  and  dies.  Then  the  trunk  becomes  diseased, 
wood  ants  begin  their  work,  and  finally  nothing  is 
left  but  the  hollow  cylinder  of  the  strangler." 

Another  great  enemy  of  the  tree  is  the  leech  or 
the  loranth,  which  runs  its  suckers  into  the  cracks 
of  the  bark  and  flourishes  amain  the  more  its  victim 
dwindles  and  dies.  When  a  tree  is  elbowed, 
strangled,  smothered,  or  sucked  to  death  the  white 
ants  attend  in  myriads  to  dig  their  graves.  Another 
fact  which  Mr.  Rodway  brings  into  clear  relief  is 
that  the  whole  herbous  flowering  plants  in  the  tropi- 
cal forest  are  to  be  found  at  the  iop&  of  the  trees. 


CATHOUCISM  IN  AMERICA. 

Present  and  Future. 

IN  the  HomQeiic  Review  for  November  the  editor 
has  a  paper,  under  the  head  of  **  Living  Issues 
for  Pulpit  Treatment, "  on  the  subject  of  the  Roman 
Church  in  America.  He  gives  the  following  figures 
as  to  the  strength  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
United  States  as  shown  by  the  recent  census : 

**  The  total  number  of  conununicants  is  6, 250, 045. 
who  are  attached  to  10,221  organizations,  an  average 
of  611.  Of  the  10,221  organizations,  1,469,  or  about 
14.4  per  cent,  worship  in  halls,  schoolhooses,  or 
private  houses,  which,  exclusive  of  (nivate  houses, 
represent  a  seating  capacity  of  69,150,  while  the 
8, 765  edifices  owned  by  the  Church  have  a  seating 
capacity  of  3,366,633,  making  a  total  of  3,435.793 
for  the  whole  Church,  which  is  somewhat  more 
than  half  the  number  of  communicants.  ** 

The  total  value  of  church  property,  including' 
edifices,  the  ground  on  which  they  stand,  furniture, 
bells,  etc.,  is  $118, 381,516.  The  average  value  of  each 
edifice  is.  therefore,  about  $13,500.  The  metropoli- 
tan See  of  New  York,  with  its  472, 800  communicantB. 
has  church  property  valued  at  nearly  $9,000.000 ;  that 
of  Chicago  comes  second,  with  property  worth  $6,- 
457,064.  and  that  of  Boston  third,  with  a  total  of 
$6,379,078;  Brookljm  comes  fourth,  with  a  valua- 
tion of  $5,751,907,  and  Newark  fifth,  with  ♦4,297. 483. 
These  five  sees  have  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  valuation  of  the  Church. 


THE  PERIODICALS  REVIEWED. 


A  GERMAN  MAGAZfNE   AND  IT5  PUBLISHERS. 

OF  all  the  magBiineB  Ihat  reach  this  office  from  every 
quarter  of  the  world,  the  most  artistic  andattrsct- 
ive  throufthout,  perhaps,  is  that  entitled  Velhagm  vnd 
Klasing'a  Mrmatihffte  and  edited  by  Theodor  U.Pante- 
nius  and  Paul  SzczepanskJ.     The  articles,  whicb  are  on 


Bom  in  1800,  near  Bielefeld,  Auguste  Velhagen,  after 
hJ8  military  Beri^ce,  was  apprenticed  to  a  bookseller  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Moin.  At  the  end  of  the  three  years 
he  returned  to  Bielefeld  and  opened  a  book-Bhop  on  hia 
own  account.  Two  years  later  (August  12,  1835)  he 
Induced  Auguate  Klasing,  au  old'  school- fellow,  to  joiu 
him,  and  that  was  the  origin  of  the  Bietafeld  Arm. 

From  its  small  lieginoliiK  the  firm  next  eitended  its, 
opemtioiis  to  printing  and  publishing,  besides  erectiug 
large  premises.  In  the  course  of  tine,  too,  It  was  able 
to  estAblisb  a  branch  businesa  at  Leipzig,  the  Daheim- 
Expedition,  and  there  also   arose  the  Oeographicol  So- 

The  "  Th^itro  Francis  "  and  '■  Polyglot  Bible  "did  much 
to  maks  the  firm  famous,  but  what  established  its  repu- 
tation was  the  long  series  of  illustrated  works  which  it 
brought  out— "The  Painter  on  the  Battle-fleld,""The  Bis- 
marck Book,"  Koenig's  "History  of  Literature,"  Stacke's 
"German  History,"  and  numerous  children's  books.  In 
connection  with  the  C)eogr<^pl>lcal  Institute  the  firm  bos 
iffiued,  among  other  books,  Andree's  Atlases,  and  Histor- 
ical Atlosee  by  Putzger  and  Droysen— all  monumental 
works  on  the  principle  of  "good  and  cheap,"  which  has 
given  them  a  wide  circulation.  AC  the  same  time  on  ei- 
tensive  busnesB  in  school-books  was  developed. 

In  August,  1885,  the  firm  celebrated  its  fifty  years'  Jubi- 
lee, the  partners,  in  honor  of  the  event,  returning  to 
Bielefeld,  their  birthplace  and  the  birthplace  of  the  busi- 
ness, to  welcome  their  friends  and  a«istBnta  and  many 
authors.  By  that  time  Otto  and  Johannes  {biasing  and 
Wilhelm  Velbagen,  sons  of  the  founders,  had  also  become 
partners.  Tbelr  tnonthly  was  started  about  sli  years  ago, 
and  It  is  now  published  at  Berlin,  where  thej  opened 
anotlier  house  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year. 
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topics  connected  with  literature,  the  drama,  art,  music, 
and  travel,  are  not  only  well  written  and  interesting,  but 
are  beautifully  and  profusely  illustrated.  In  addittnn  to 
this  the  magazine  is  enriched  by  a  number  of  capital  illus- 
trations  having  no  connection  with  the  letter-preffl,  such 
as  reproductions  of  famous  pictures.  Many  of  these  are 
double-page  illust  ration  a,  and  ore  so  mounted  that  the 
magazine  may  be  bound  without  interfering  with  them. 
Another  peculiar  feature  is  the  supplement,  which  every 
month  gives  an  instalment  of  a  novel,  often  a  translation 
of  a  well-known  work,  and  these  pages  are  numbered 
independently  of  the  review,  so  that  the  story,  when  com- 
plete, may  easily  be  extracted  for  binding  apart  from  the 
magazine.  The  last  story  given  in  this  way  was  ''  Uncle 
Piper, "by  the  Australian  novelist " Tasma."  So  much  for 
the  inside  pages.    Not  the  least  Interesting,  however,  are 
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every  month  from  designa  by  F.  lieisfi.  The  Pnhrim,  an 
illustrated  weekly  which  has  found  its  way  into  almost 
every  German  home,  ia  publi^^hetl  by  the  same  firm.  The 
other  day.  Auguste  Velhagen.  the  senior  partner,  died. 
An  outline  of  the  history  of  the  Arm,  therefore,  mny  ap- 
propriately form  a  part  of  this  notice. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 
TB  select  as  Leading  Articles  from  the^orfA  Amer- 
.  Revievi  for  December  Mr,  James  Bryce's 
paper,  "Thoughts  on  the  Negro  Problem,"  and  the  sym- 
posium arranged  by  Theodore  Stanton  on  tlie  subject  of 
"The  Quorum  in  European  Legislatures," 

THE  WORKINOHJlN'e  ItEED  QV  SILVER. 

Ths  General  Master  Workman  of  the  E.  of  L.  comes 
forth  with  the  old  cheap  money  arguments  for  free  silver 
coinage.  Bays  Mr.  Powdcrly:  "So  far  as  the  laborer  is 
concerned,  ho  could  get  along  very  well  if  there  were  no 
gold  or  silver.  He  did  exist  and  prosper  during  and  after 
the  civil  war,  seventeen  yeais  in  all,  without  feasting 
his  eye  on  a  piece  of  gold  or  silver  coin.  It  may  be  said 
ot  the  laborer  that  he  is  in  favor  of  a  circulating  medium 
that  will  be  a  full  legal-tender  for  all  debts,  public  and 
private,  the  same  to  be  issued  by  hfs  Government,  as. 
authorized  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with- 
out the  intervention  ot  any  banking  concern  whatever. 
As  to  the  material  of  which  this  money  shall  be  composed, 
he  is  net  particular  except  so  far  that  it  shall  not  be  of 
a.  material  that  may  be  monof  otized  and  withdrawn  from 
circulation  through  war,  panic,  or  speculation.  He  re- 
ceives his  comings  at  the  end  of  each  month  or  week,  and 
never  complains  that  the  money  paid  him  rarely  contains 
either  sliver  or  gold ;  he  ia  not  disturbed  in  mind  because 
it  is  compoeed  entirely  of  paper,  except  the  fractional 
part,  which  is  silver  of  a  less  intiinsic  value  than  the  sil- 
ver dollar  was  or  wilt  be ;  and  he  never  hears  any  com- 
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plaint  from  Americans  because  of  the  inferior  quality  of 
this  fractional  currency." 

With  his  logic  running  along  in  this  strain,  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  Mr.Powderly*s  description  of  the  "treacherous" 
-demonetization  of  silver  in  1673,  his  denunciation  of  the 
gold  bugs,  and  his  easy  dismissal  of  the  stock  objections 
to  free  coinage.  His  specific  plea  for  silver  is  that  gold 
is  an  inadequate  basis  of  our  currency,  that  there  is  not 
enough  of  it.  To  present  this  in  its  most  striking  form, 
he  points  out  that  the  whole  gold  circulation  of  the  coun- 
try could,  without  a  moment's  warning,  be  withdrawn 
by  three  men—John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jay  Gould,  and  Will- 
iam Waldorf  Astor,  as  their  fortunes  aggregate  $360,- 
000,000,  several  millions  more  than  all  the  gold  in  the 
pockets  of  the  people.  As  to  the  possible  need  of  gold  to 
effect  our  international  exchanges,  not  a  word  appears  in 
this  paper. 

STATISTICS  FOR  TAMFP  STUDY. 

The  Hon.Caroll  D.Wright  describes,  under  the  heading 
"  A  Great  Statistical  Undertaking,"  the  aim  and  extent  of 
the  researches  his  department  is  making  in  the  field  of 
wages  and  prices  statistics.  Readers  of  The  Review  of 
Reviews  will  have  become  acquainted  with  this  interest- 
ing work  from  an  article  in  our  last  month's  niuuber. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  working  in  co- 
operation with  the  sub-committee  of  the  Senate  Ck>m- 
mittee  on  Finance,  made  it  its  first  task  to  obtain  statis- 
ties  of  wages  and  retail  prices  in  different  industrial  cen- 
tres for  «ach  month  from  June  1,  1889,  to  September  1, 
1891.  At  the  same  time  the  committee  had  in  hand  the 
larger  task  of  scheduling  wholesale  prices  for  the  whole 
period  between  1840  and  1891.  When  these  are  ready,  it 
is  easy  to  credit  Mr.  Wright's  assurance  that  they  will 
have  the  most  intimate  and  important  bearing  on  the  tar- 
iff problem. 

"  Much  misapprehension  has  existed  in  the  public  mind 
relative  to  this  great  statistical  investigation  by  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  but  the  public  can  rest  assured 
that  the  chief  aim  of  the  committee  is  to  secure  absolutely 
impartial  results,  and  let  the  consequences  take  care  of 
themselves;  on  this  basis  its  members  are,  as  already  re- 
marked, working  with  entire  unanimity,  and  with  every 
prospect  of  being  able  to  make  a  \manimous  report  so  far 
as  the  facts  are  concerned.  They  have  had  the  benefit  of 
the  suggestions  of  all  classes  of  people,  of  experts  on  both 
sides  of  the  great  tariff  question,  of  men  interested  in  the 
financial  legislation  of  the  coimtry,  and  of  those  who  are 
studying  most  philosophically  and  with  the  highest  patriot- 
ism measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
people,  and  who  are  making  efforts  to  secure  the  people's 
highest  prosperity." 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  "BAR'L  STAVE." 

If  not  quite  agreeing  with  that  noble  American  who 
allowed  he  could  instil  more  education  into  a  boy  with  a 
bar'l  stave  than  all  the  books  in  the  world  could  effect — 
still  the  Right  Rev.  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  considers  that 
Solomon's  injunction  has  great  value.  He  answers  his 
title-question,  "Is Corporal  Punishment  Degrading?"  very 
decidedly  in  the  negative.  As  a  moral  problem,  he  settles 
the  question  by  a  page  and  a  half  of  biblical  quotations. 
And  as  a  matter  of  practical  experience,  he  cites  many 
cases  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  former  Eton  boys, 
boasting  or  laughing  over  their  castigations  of  yore.  He 
points  out  the  popularity  of  Dr.  Keate,  who  had  "  fiogged 
half  the  ministers,  secretaries,  bishops,  generals,  and  dukes 
of  the  present  century." 

He  considers  that  a  judicious  application  of  the  rod  cul- 
tivates manliness,  courage,  strengthens  the  moral  fibre, 


and  is  in  every  way  superior  to  the  giving  of  tasks— «o 
many  lines  to  write  or  to  memorize.  Indeed,  he  makes  it 
appear  that  the  wayward  youth  themselves  so  much  pre- 
fer the  rod— chastisement — ^that  one  cannot  but  fear  it 
fails  in  one  of  the  legitimate  aims  of  punishm^it — the 
detention  from  crime. 

Colonel  Robert  G.  IngersoU  tells  the  imaginary  history 
of  "A,"  "B,"  and  «C,"  "The  Three  Philanthropists."  A 
and  B,  to  outward  semblance  and  intent,  are  huge  bene- 
factors of  the  race,  but  really 

"...  are  men  who  steal  and  vainly  try 
To  gild  the  crime  with  pompous  charity," 

While  C,  who  "  was  what  is  called  a  visionary,  a  senti- 
mentalist," founded  no  magnificent  colleges  nor  hospitals 
with  earnings  ot  his  army  of  workmen,  but  divided  the 
profits  with  them,  and  allowed  them  to  enjoy  as  they 
wished  what  they  had  earned. 


THE   FORUM. 

"  nr^HE  Jewish  Persecutions,"  by  M.  A.  Leroy-Beaulieu ; 
X  the  two  articles  on  banking,  by  Mr.  Horace  White 
and  Mr.  H.  W.  Cannon;  and  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's 
paper  on  "Modem  Education,"  are  reviewed  at  length  in 
the  department  of  "  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 

THE  gradation  BY  PENFION8. 

Lieutenant  Allen  R.  Foote,  founder  of  the  Society  of 
Loyal  Volunteers,  enters  a  protest  against  the  granting 
of  pensions  as  a  reward  to  loyal  citizen  soldiers  for  their 
service.  Such  pension  legislation  degrades  the  loyalty, 
honor,  and  honesty  of  citizens,  and  endangers  the  future 
prosperity  and  greatness  of  the  country.  He  would 
change  the  legal  basis  of  the  claim  in  our  pension  laws 
from  "  support  by  manual  labor  "  to  impairment  of  earn- 
ing capaxnty^  and  add  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  no 
claimant  shall  receive  payments  when  not  in  need,  or 
while  earning  a  comfortable  living  by  public  and  private 
employment.  "If  in  the  service  of  his  coimtry  a  man 
sustains  an  impairment  of  his  earning  capacity,  it  is  the 
duty  of  society  so  to  care  for  him  that  such  loss  shall  not 
cause  him  to  suffer.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
for  such  a  loss  the  man  must  become  a  pensioner.  It 
should  be  the  first  duty  of  society  to  recognize  not  only 
its  obligation  to  the  man,  but  the  man's  respect  for  him- 
self. Instead  of  placing  him  on  the  pension-roll,  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  find  for  him  some  honorable 
occupation,  public  or  private,  in  which  he  can  render 
valuable  service,  for  which  he  will  receive  full  pay." 

Lieutenant  Foote  believes  that  a  reform  carried  out 
along  the  lines  suggested  in  his  paper  would  save  to  the 
€k>vemment  a  hundred  million  dollars  during  the  next 
year. 

the  significance  OP  MY  ELECTION. 

Governor  Russell,  of  Massachusetts,  attributes  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Democrats  in  the  recent  gubernatorial  contest 
in  that  State  to  the  fact  that  the  campaign  was  fought 
on  national  issues.  In  the  re-election  of  a  Democratic 
governor  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts recorded  their  disapproval  of  the  silver  and  tariff 
measures  enacted  by  the  Republicans  in  the  Fifty -first 
Congress,  it  is  held. 

M.  Camille  Pelletan^s  paper,  "  French  Feeling  Towards 
Germany,"  ends,  as  it  begins,  with  Alsace-Lorraine,  which 
he  contends  is  as  French  to-day  in  sentiment  as  it  was 
when  sliced  off  from  France  by  the  Prussian  sabre.  So 
long  as  Als€ux;-Ix)rraine  shall  remain  Grerman  in  fact, 
reconciliation  between  France  and  Germany,  he  main- 
tains, is  impossible ;  it  will  continue  to  be,  as  it  has  been 
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tod  is,  tVie  sdiirce  of  bitter  feeling  between  these  two 
great  powers. 

THE  SILVER  LAW  OF  1891    A  TEMPORARY  RELIEF. 

"Should  the  Silver  Law  of  18«)  be  Repealed?"  Mr. 
Jacob  H.  Schiff,  after  a  review  of  the  monetary  and 
financial  status  of  the  country,  concludes  that  it  should 
not  be  repealed  until  a  safe  substitute  shall  be  found  for 
our  dwindling  bank-note  circulation.  From  which  it  is 
to  be  implied  that  he  looks  upon  the  silver  legislation  of 
1890  merely  as  a  temporary  relief.  A  modification  of  the 
law  is,  however,  held  to  be  imperative.  Regarding  this 
amendment  he  says.  "Legislation  should  be  obtained 
making  treasury  notes  redeemable  in  silver  bullion  at  its 
market  value,  or  in  gold,  at  the  option  of  the  Govern- 
ment, upon  the  plan  proposed  by  the  late  Secretary  Win- 
dom ;  while  a  minimum  gold  reserve  should,  by  law,  be 
established  in  prescribed  proportion  to  the  Treasury's 
stock  of  silver;  so  that  in  any  event  the  Government  shall 
be  at  all  times  in  a  position  to  protect  the  standard  of  all 
its  note  issues.'' 

UNREGULATED  CX>MPETITION   SELF- DESTRUCTIVE. 

Mr.  Aldace  F.  Walker,  Chairman  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Western  Traffic  Association,  has  grown  sceptical 
of  our  present  competitive  system.  He  believes  that 
competition,  as  an  economic  principle,  is  too  destructive 
to  be  permitted  to  exist  unrestricted.  Welcomed  as  a 
regulative  social  agency,  it  has  been  given  too  free  course, 
and  is  working  disaster.  His  method  of  restricting  com- 
petition would  «eem  to  be  that  of  setting  free  the  opposing 
force  of  combination.  In  his  own  words:  "A  broader 
and  more  statesmanlike  treatment  of  the  subject  would 
let  both  these  hostile  forces  equally  alone.  It  would  cease 
the  vain  attempt  to  suppress  contracts  for  the  reasonable 
regulation  of  competition.  It  would  c^ve  to  agreements, 
in  restraint  of  its  destructive  tendencies,  the  dignity  of 
right.  It  would  tear  away  the  veil  of  secrecy  which  now 
surrounds  such  compacts  by  removing  the  necessity  for 
secrecy.  It  would  terminate  legislative  discriminations 
against  intelligence  and  capital.  It  would  put  upon  the 
same  footing  trusts  and  labor  unions,  railway  pools  and 
farmers*  alliances,  manufacturers'  syndicates,  insurance 
boards—in  short,  all  forms  of  industrial  agreements  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  ruin  which  attends  unregulated 
competition.** 

Nothing  is  more  marked  than  the  growing  interest  in 
the  subject  of  economics  in  relation  to  practical  life.  This 
year  the  appearance  of  two  new  English  quarterlies  for 
the  consideration  of  social  and  economic  problems  has 
already  been  chronicled— the  Economic  Review^  iseued  by 
the  Oxford  University  Branch  of  the  Christian  Social 
Union,  and  the  Economic  Journal,  the  organ  of  the  Brit- 
ish £kx>nomic  Association.  The  latest  economic  review 
hails  from  Leipzig,  and  is  called  the  SozicU-Politische 
RundKhau,  a  monthly,  for  the  history  and  criticism  of 
the  social  movement,  with  Dr.  Karl  Munding  as  editor. 
Its  program  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Economic  Review,  and  notes  of  progress  in  Austria, 
France,  Switaserland,  Russia,  etc.,  contributed  by  well- 
known  writers  in  the  different  countries,  will  be  a  regular 
and  important  feature. 

Of  all  the  lighter  magazines  which  steadily  maintain  a 
high  standard  of  literary  reading.  Temple  Bar  is  the  first. 
The  Christmas  number  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  There 
is  no  article  which  specially  calls  for  attention,  but  the 
fiction,  historical  and  travel  papers  are  all  of  a  high 
average. 


THE    ARENA. 

THE  Arena  for  December  furnishes  two  papers  to  our 
department  of  Leading  Articles,  "New  Discover- 
ies in  the  Heavens,"  by  Camille  Flanunarion,  and  "Pro^ 
tection  or  Free  Trade— Which?"  by  the  Hon.  David  Aj 

Wells.      . 

Mr.  Edgar  Fawcett  opens  the  floodgates  of  his  adjec^ 
tives  on  "The  Woes  of  the  New  York  Working-Girl.'*  It 
is  a  good  cause,  and  Mr.  Fawcett  argues  well  and  to  th<j 
point,  especially  in  his  ironical  slash  at  the  dilettante 
hypocrisy  of  the  fashionable  world  in  its  attitude  toward 
this  question.  But  when  one  finds  a  "  revolting  chronicle  ^ 
and  "  the  odious  monotony  "  refer  only  to  "  seventy-flVd 
cents  a  doaen  for  babies*  slips  **  and  "  forty  cents  a  dOMtl 
for  corset-covers,**  and  this  thing  goes  on  pag«  after  page, 
one  realizes  the  great  mistake  in  style  which  weakens  the 
writer*s  effectiveness  at  those  points  whel«  he  should  be 
most  strong  and  emphatic. 

"Ah,**  exhorts  Mr.  Fawcett,  ** gentlemen  of  the  clergy— 
and  of  the  New  York  clergy  in  particular— two  hundred 
thousand  wretched  New  York  working-women  need  your 
help  far  more  than  these  noble  scientific  regenerators  of 
the  age  need  your  anathemas!  Cleave  a  little  closer, 
pray  ye,  reverend  gentlemen,  to  your  alleged  *  Chris- 
tianity,  *  and  accord  us  a  kindly  dearth  of  your  fifteenth- 
century  polemics.  Mankind  will  be  the  better  for  it,  and 
(I  dare  swear)  the  poor  working-g^l  as  well  I** 

A  cognate  subject  is  discussed  by  Miss  Helen  Campbell 
in  "  Association  in  Clubs,  with  its  Bearings  on  Working- 
Women.**  Organization,  co-operation,  are  the  key-notes 
of  her  discourse.  However,  she  scents  a  present  danger 
"  in  supposing  that  these  clubs  give  all  that  the  worker 
needs  or  has  the  right  to  ask.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
simply  the  token  of  the  better  day  she  is  to  know.  They 
are  our  education  no  less  than  hers.  They  mean  the 
growth  of  justice  to  the  individual,  the  dominion  of  a 
principle  toward  which  the  ages  have  struggled,  and  in 
which  every  circumstance  of  life  has  made  woman 
deficient.** 

Miss  Helen  Campbell  also  contributes  a  striking  but 
not  very  well-balanced  story  to  this  number  of  the  Arena. 
It  deals  with  hypnotism,  and  is  called  "  In  the  Meshes  of 
a  Terrible  Spell.**  The  remaining  fiction  of  the  month  is. 
contained  in  Hamlin  Garland*8  "Uncle  Ripley's  Specula- 
tions;** a  few  skilful,  realistic  touches  in  it  quite  compen- 
sate for  the  absence  of  any  plot  or  d^ouement  wortht 
speaking  of. 

In  "Citizenship  and  Suffrage,**  Mr.  Francis  Minor  de- 
mands violently  that  this  "century  of  wrong-doing  **  be ^ 
brought  to  an  end,  and  our  much-persecuted  women  be^ 
admitted  to  the  national  polls.  Once  recognized  as  fed-r- 
eral  voters,  Mr.  Minor  predicts  a  contagion  of  righteous- 
ness in  the  States  which  will  "blot  out  the  word  *male  *' 
from  their  constitutions.** 

"The  principle  of  the  equality  of  all  citizens  under  the* 
law  has  never  been  reduced  to  actual  practice.  ThoTtghtr. 
of  suffrage  represents,  or  is  intended  to  represent^  that^. 
equality.  The  woman-suffrage  movement  is  designed  to* 
bring  about  that  result.  Its  motto  is,  one  law  for  all 
citizens  alike.  Can  anjrthing  be  fairer  or  more  jtist  than* 
this?** 

The  Rev.  C.  A.  Bartol,  writing  on  "Faith  in^God  asai 
Personal  Equation,**  is,  in  places,  broad  rather  than  deep. 
He  concludes:  "The  shaking  and  rending  of rttie  Ortbo-^ 
dox,  Presbyterian,  Catholic,  Episcopal,  Trinitarian,  or- 
Unitarian  bodies  is  not  for  their  harm,  but  reform. 
For  what  do  they  exist  but  the  betterment  of  the  world? 
Their  catechisms  will  be  wisely  shortened  and  their  de- 
caying rituals  pruned.    The  wheat  will  ba  garnered .  and  •. 
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;he  chaflf  burned.  Only  wnen  purged  from  error  can  truth 
lave  its  emphasis  and  use.  Atheism  itself  is  a  challenge 
'or  a  better  theism,  and  Thoreau  said  it  might  be  com- 
mratively  popular  with  God." 


THE  NINETEENTH   CENTURY. 

ELSEWHERE  is  noticed  Lord  Ribblesdale*s  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Pamell. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Champion  thus  defines  the  five  points  of  the 
abor  program  for  the  coming  election  in  England:  (1) 
The  eight-hour  day;  (2)  the  land  for  the  people;  (3) 
ho  abolition  of  the  workhouse;  (4)  taxation  of  large 
ucomes  and  inheritances ;  (5)  protective-labor  legislation. 

These  being  interpreted  mean:  (1)  an  eight-hour  day 
n  Government  workshops  and  factories;  in  specially 
lazardous  and  unhealthy  occupations;  in  those  in  which 
>verwork  is  dangerous  to  the  public ;  and  in  enterprises 
ivhich  enjoy  a  monopoly  granted  by  the  legislature. 
[2)  The  compulsory  purchase  of  land,  which  would  allow 
cooperative  cultivation  on  a  large  scale.  (3)  Old-age 
>ensions  to  be  levied  on  the  well-to-do.  (4)  Exemption 
j'om  income-tax  of  incomes  under  £300;  increase  of  tax 
m  incomes  over  £1,000;  heavier  death  duties.  (5)  Em- 
3loyers'  liability  bill,  more  inspectors,  and  a  public 
prosecutor  to  watch  every  inquest  on  workmen  killed  at 
Dusiuess. 

To  these  proposals  Mr.  Champion  adds  a  suggestion 
5f  his  own  for  the  saving  of  time  which  is  novel :  *'  The 
:ime  during  which  a  single  member  may  occupy  the  atten- 
;ion  of  the  House  should  be  strictly  limited.  I  believe  the 
ivailable  time  divided  by  the  number  of  members  would 
^ive  to  each  something  like  four  minutes  and  a  half.  I 
propose  making  due  extra  allowance  for  spokesmen  of 
he  Government,  and  perhaps  of  the  Opposition,  that 
?ach  member,  when  he  has  consumed  ten  times  his  pro- 
x)rtion,  or  say  forty-five  minutes,  should  be  silent  for 
ihe  remainder  of  the  week." 

THE  GERMAN  PRE^. 

Mr.  Charles  Lowe,  late  correspondent  for  the  London 
Times  at  Berlin,  gives  us  a  lamentable  picture  of  the 
Jew-ridden  press  of  the  Fatherland.  There  is  to-day  no 
Lierman  literature,  he  says ;  there  is  only  a  Jewish  litera- 
ture written  in  the  German  language.  Most  of  the  Lon- 
lon  dailies  are  now  represented  by  Jews  both  at  Berlin 
ind  Vienna.  The  German  intellect  is  devoted  to  the 
>vvord.  The  Jew  wields  the  pen.  The  journalist  is  de- 
5i)ised  in  Germany  alike  by  Emperor  and  by  Socialist.  It 
wras  Lassalle  who  declared  that  the  journalists  were  a  pack 
3f  fellows  too  lazy  to  work  and  too  illiterate  to  be  school- 
masters of  children;  while  the  Kaiser  calls  them  press 
>caiiips,  and  forbids  foreign  corresi)ondeuts  to  be  received 
at  his  Court  even  if  they  have  been  presented  at  their 
jwu.  With  the  exception  of  the  Klinsche^  the  Grerman 
press,  "poor  in  means,  as  a  whole  is  also  petty  in  motive 
uifl  performance,  and  may  be  said  to  be  still  m  its  teeth- 
iii}^  l>eriod."  If  it  has  any  teeth  it  will  surely  use  them  to 
bite  Mr.  Lowe. 

HOW  TO  DISH  THE  HOME  RULERS. 

Viscount.de  Versi,  in  an  article  entitled  "Hibernia  Pa- 
cata,"  suggests  that  if  County  Councils  are  established  in 
Ireland  there  will  be  nothing  left  for  the  Home  Rulers  to 
clamor  for:  "If  County  Councils  are  once  established 
and  in  working  order,  it  may  fairly  be  asked  what  possible 
duties  would  be  left  for  a  Home-Rule  Parliament  to  per- 
form, even  if  the  Gludstonian  party  were  placed  in  power 
after  the  ensuing  election  and  in  a  position  to  establish 
b'uch  a  Parliament.    It  may  be  assxuned  that,  following 


the  precedent  of  1886,  it  would  nol  be  proposed  to  allow 
the  Irish  Parliament  any  control  over  customs,  postal 
business,  the  army,  the  navy,  and  probably  not  the  police; 
it  would  not  be  allowed  to  pass  laws  affecting  the  land, 
religion,  or  education ;  the  County  Councils  would  perform 
all  duties  connected  with  roads,  bridges,  harbors,  embank- 
ment of  rivers,  main  drainage,  and  sanitary  works.  So 
that,  after  carrying  a  measure  for  the  payment  of  mem- 
bers, what  possible  duties  would  be  left  for  the  first,  and 
presiunably  the  last,  Irish  Parliament  of  this  century  to 
perform?" 

THE  RED    PRINCE. 

There  is  perhaps  no  man  living  who  can  paint  such  pen- 
pictures  of  war  as  Archibald  Forbes.  In  his  review  of 
Moltke's  book  on  the  Franco-German  war  the  great  war 
correspondent  gives  us  several  specimens  of  his  brilliant 
style.  Here,  for  instance  is  his  picture  of  the  Red  Prince 
at  Tix)uville,  Mars-la-Tour :  "It  was  barely  4  o'clock 
when  the  Red  IVince  came  galloping  up  the  narrow  hill- 
road  from  Gorzo ;  the  powerful  bay  he  rode  all  foam  and 
sweat,  sobbing  with  the  swift  exeilion  up  the  steep  ascent, 
yet  pressed  ruthlessly  with  the  spur ;  staff  and  escort  pant- 
ing several  horse-lengths  in  rear  of  the  impetuous  fore- 
most horseman.  On  and  up  he  sped,  craning  forward 
over  the  saddle-bow  to  save  his  horse,  but  the  attitude 
suggesting  the  impi-ession  that  he  burned  to  project  him- 
self faster  than  the  beast  could  cover  the  ground.  No 
wolf -skin,  but  the  red  tunic  of  the  Zieten  Hussars,  clad 
the  compact  torso,  but  the  straining  man's  face  woi*e  the 
aspect  one  associates  with  that  of  the  berserker.  The 
bloodshot  eyes  had  in  them  a' sullen,  lurid  gleam  of  bloo<l- 
thirst.  The  fierce  sun  and  the  long  gallop  had  fiushed  the 
face  a  deep  red,  and  the  veins  of  the  throat  stood  out. 
While  as  yet  his  road  was  through  the  forest,  leaves  and 
twigs  cut  by  bullets  showered  down  upon  him.  Just  as  he 
emerged  on  the  open  upland  a  shell  burst  almost  among 
his  horse's  feet.  The  iron-nerved  man  gave  heed  to  neither 
bullet-fire  nor  bursting  shell ;  no,  nor  even  to  the  cheers 
that  rose  above  the  roar  of  battle.  He  spurred  onward  to 
Flavigny,  away  yonder  in  the  front  line;  the  bruit  of  his 
arrival  darted  along  the  fagged  ranks ;  and  strangely  soon 
came  the  recognition  that  a  master  soldier  had  gripped 
hold  of  the  command  as  in  a  vise." 

PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE. 

Dr.  Armand  Ruffer  discourses  on  the  new  science  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  net>phyte  trotting  out  Lister's 
antiseptic  treatment,  Pasteur's  discoveries,  etc.,  etc., 
almost  as  if  they  had  been  heard  of  for  the  first  time. 
The  article  is  marred  by  the  puerile  ejaculation  of  indig- 
nation at  the  law  which  requires  even  the  Listers  and  Pas- 
tcurs  to  obtain  a  license  before  they  can  vivisect.  The  most 
interesting  item  in  his  pai>er  is  the  account  which  he  gives 
of  the  discovery  by  a  Japanese  doctor  of  the  microbe  of 
lockjaw,  a  discovery  which  enables  them  to  cure  lockjaw 
even  when  the  disease  is  actually  in  progress  and  death  is 
imminent. 

WHY  NOT  ADOPT  THE  BERGEN  SYSTEM? 

Lord  Meath  writes  on  the  "  Diminution  of  Dnmkenness 
in  Norway."  In  most  country  places  no  di'ink  is  sold, 
and  in  the  towns  its  sale  is  in  the  hands  of  societies  who 
devote  all  the  profit  to  the  subsidizing  of  temperance  socie- 
ties, the  construction  of  public  works  of  general  utihty, 
etc.,  etc.  Norway  has  by  this  means  regenerated  its 
population. 

In  the  United  Service  Magazine  there  Is  an  article  on 
the  principal  fortifications  of  Constantinople  and  its  en- 
virons, with  a  map  showing  the  fortifications  of  the  Dar* 
danelles  and  the  Bosphorus. 
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THE  NEW  REVIEW. 

MR.  ARCHIBALD  GROVE  is  about  to  make  another 
change.  He  began  at  sixpence.  Last  January  he 
raised  his  price  to  ninepence,  and  now  he  announces  that 
next  month  the  New  Review  will  cost  one  shilling.  The  last 
ninepenny  number  is  not  very  remarkable.  It  contains 
tho  conclusion  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  excursion  to  Paris,  1851. 
Next  year  Mr.  Grove  promises  an  unpublished  novel  by 
Mr.  Carlyle. 

Lord  Monkswell  defends,  with  justifiable  warmth,  the 
London  County  Council  from  the  attacks  and  deprecatory 
sneers  of  the  Conservative  press,  e-pecially  in  ration  to 
the  vote  on  the  purchase  of  tramways. 

THE  RUSSIAN  MONKS  OF  MOUNT  ATHOS. 

The  most  interesting  article  in  the  number  is  Mr. 
Curzon's  ** monasteries  of  the  Levant  Revisited."  The 
Hussian  monastery,  Russicon,  at  Mount  Athos,  seems  to 
be  a  very  notable  monastery  indeed.  Mr.  Curzon  says: 
**  As  we  drew  near  the  precincts,  we  passed  through  what 
was  no  more  nor  less  than  a  busy  Russian  village  agog  with 
industry  and  work.  Immense  stacks  of  timber  were  stored 
in  warehouses,  heaps  of  iron  girders  and  even  iron  rails 
littered  the  gjroimd,  several  forges  were  radiating  a  white 
heat, find  scores  of  workmen,  who  looked  as  little  like  monks 
as  a  private  of  the  Salvation  Army  looks  like  a  Gren- 
adier, were  engaged  in  manifold  forms  of  toil.  There  were 
said  already  to  be  in  the  monastery  eight  hundred  monks 
and  one  hundred  probationers,  with  three  hundred  attend- 
ants in  addition,  making  a  total  of  twelve  hundred 
men  in  the  establishment.  And  yet  the  total  has  probably 
by  now  been  greatly  increased,  if  the  immense  building  on 
the  shore,  six  stories  high,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
several  hundred  persons,  the  floors  of  which  were  just 
being  put  in,  was  designed  for  further  inmates.  In  the 
vaults  below  the  monastery  there  are  reported  to  be  con- 
cealed large  stores  of  rifles  and  ammunition.  A  great 
many  of  the  monks  whom  I  saw  looked  far  better  suited 
to  shoulder  a  musket  than  to  wear  the  cowl,  and  the 
entire  establishment  bore  the  appearance,  not  of  a  retreat 
of  pious-minded  persons  fleeing  from  the  temptations  of 
a  wicked  world,  but  of  an  enterprising  colony,  bent  upon 
aggravating  its  tei*ritories  and  providing  itself  with  stores 
and  all  the  necessary  furniture  of  temporal  aggrandize- 
ment. A  ship  was  even  being  built  iu  the  snudl  harbor, 
where  also  a  steamboat  was  lying." 

A  STUDY  ON  MENTAL  STATISTICS. 

Dr.  Jastrow  recently  set  his  classes  of  25  men  and  25 
women  to  write  out,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  100  words 
which  flrst  came  into  their  mind.  He  analyzes  the  result 
in  an  interesting  paper,  from  which  we  learn  that  of  the 
5,000  words  wTitten  by  50  students.  Book  headed  the  list 
with  40  occurrences,  run  hard  by  Horse  with  37,  and  Girl 
with  35.  Only  1,266  words  occurred  twice.  Three-tenths 
of  the  list  was  mcule  up  of  repetitions  of  IOC  words.  It  is 
curious  to  note  the  difference  between  men  and  women  in 
the  frequency  of  tlie  use  of  various  kinds  of  words.  Here 
are  a  few  contrasts: 
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Women 

5  1    61 

write  them  out  from  dictation  took  2.12  sec.  per  word. 
The  difference  is  made  up  in  thinking  what  to  write. 

THE  PROVIDENT  SIDE  OF  TRADE  UNIONS. 

Mr.  George  Howell  describes,  with  detail  of  statistics 
and  the  fulness  of  knowledge,  how  trade  unions  encourage 
thrift.  He  says :  **  Viewed,  therefore,  from  every  stand- 
point, the  provident  benefits  of  trade  imions  confer  esti- 
mable advantages  upon  the  members, economically,  in  their 
industrial  relations;  socially,  as  regards  the  home,  the 
man,  and  the  family,  the  latter  being  no  longer  dependent 
upon  the  doles  of  charity  when  reverses  come ;  nor  is  the 
bread-winner  compelled  to  accept  less  than  the  current 
rate  of  wages  in  his  trade.  Self-reliance  and  self-respect 
are  inculcated,  thrift  is  promoted,  prudence  is  encouraged, 
and  industry  is  insured  by  the  constant  watchfulness  of 
the  members  for  each  other's  welfare,  vacancies  for 
efficient  workmen  being  secured  for  those  in  the  society 
who  may  be  out  of  work."  • 

Miss  Helen  Zimmem  describes  "  The  Palimpsests  of  Pris- 
on," from  Lombroso's  account  of  the  writings  of  prison- 
ers. What  a  craving  the  human  being  has  for  expression ! 
These  scrawls  with  a  tack  on  mugs  or  tins  shed  a  lurid 
light  upon  the  pent-up  bitterness  and  savagery  of  the  jail. 


The  writing  out  of  100  words  average  with  both  men 
and  women  5  mhi.  8  sec.,  or  3.08  sec.  per  word.    To 


THE   CONTEMPORARY    REVIEW. 

MR.  SHAW-LEFEVRE  is  developing  a  faculty  for 
writing  good  magazine  articles  which  none  of  his 
friends  suspected  he  possessed.  His  paper  on  *^The  Me- 
moirs of  General  Marbot "  is  very  well  done  indeed ;  in 
fact,  it  is  the  most  noteworthy  historical  paper  in  the  re- 
views this  month. 

General  Marbot  was  an  officer  whose  name  scarcely 
appears  in  any  history  of  the  time,  but  who  served  with 
great  distinction  in  tlie  Grande  Arm^e  of  Napoleon  from 
1799  to  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  He  acted  as  aide-de-camp 
successively  to  five  Marshals— Bemadotte,  Augereau,  Mu- 
rat,  Lannes,  and  Masseua— cmd  had  the  singular  good 
fortune  to  be  present,  and  to  escape,  not  without  many 
wounds,  but  with  his  life,  from  nearly  all  the  great  his- 
toncal  battles  of  the  period.  He  served  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Wagram,  Portugal, 
Moscow,  Leipsic,  and  Waterloo. 

It  is  upon  his  memoirs,  which  have  just  been  published 
in  three  volumes  by  his  descendant,  that  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre 
writes  his  article  in  the  Contemporary.  No  doubt  he  owes 
a  good  deal  to  the  interesting  nature  of  his  subject-matter, 
but  there  is  many  a  dull  man  that  writes  a  dull  article  on 
a  very  interesting  book. 

IN  DEFENCE  OP  THE  AUSTRALIANS. 

Sir  Edward  Braddon,  Agent- Greneral  for  Tasmania, 
takes  up  the  cudgels  for  the  Antipodeans  against  Mr. 
Christie  Murray.  He  certainly  does  not  spare  his  con- 
demnation :  *•  He  has  affronted  the  more  sensitive  by  an 
unwarrantable  depreciation  of  the  national  morality ;  he 
has  irritated  the  more  robust  by  exaggerated  praise, 
which  he  has  laid  on  with  the  flat  brush  of  the  bill-sticker 
rather  than  the  pencil  of  the  artist." 

He  takes  up  in  turn  each  of  the  four  charges  brought 
against  the  Australians.  First,  turbulence ;  secondly,  lax 
commercial  morality ;  thirdly,  dnmkenness;  and,  fourthly, 
crimes  of  violence.  On  the  first,  he  has  nothing  pariicu- 
lar  to  say.  On  the  second,  he  points  out  that  most  of  the 
bankruptcies  paraded  by  Mr.  Christie  Murray  were  tboso 
of  artisans  and  laborers.  "  In  Australia,  nearly  everybody 
is  worth  proceeding  against  for  recovery  of  debt.  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  there  are  millions  who  can  never  swell 
the  insolvent  list  because  they  cannot  struggle  into  the 
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prelimiXiai^  |>dedtidn  of  solvency.    Is  it  possible  to  conceive 
a  British  charwoman  insolvent  by  law?" 

As  to  drunkenness,  he  turns  the  tables  very  neatly  by 
proving  that  when  the  intoxicants  consumed  in  Australia 
and  the  United  Kingdom  are  reduced  to  their  equivalent 
in  alcohol,  each  inhabitant  of  the  United  Kingdom  con- 
sumes four  gallons  per  annum,  as  against  an  average  from 
3.80  gallons  in  Victoria  to  2.17  gallons  in  Tasmania.  As 
to  the  alleged  growth  of  Australian  hatred  against  the 
mother-country,  Sir  Edward  Braddon  replies  by  asserting 
the  exact  opposite.  He  maintains  that  love  of  England 
exists  among  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  that  it  only  needs 
some  crisis  to  csill  it  forth  and  prove  it.  This  may  be, 
and  we  all  hope  that  it  is  true;  but  the  fact  that  it  is  so  is 
hardly  demonstrated  by  the  reception  accorded  to  General 
Booth,  who,  he  says,  received  an  ovation  in  Australasia 
such  as  might  have  .gladdened  the  heart  of  a  triumphant 
Caesar. 

M.    DB  LAVBLBYB^S  NBW  BOOK. 

Mr.  Donckley,  in  an  expository  article,  sets  forth  the 
kind  of  book  which  M.de  Laveleye  has  given  us  on  demo- 
cratic government.  He  says:  ^The  g^reat  merit  of  the 
book  is  that  it  raises  for  discussion  and  puts  in  a  clear 
light  many  important  questions  upon  which  it  behooves  us 
to  mal^  up  our  minds,  and  suggests  some  problems  which, 
though  at  present  we  see  them  not,  lie  in  the  path  before 
us,  and  wilThave  to  be  confronted.^ 

Modem  democracy,  says  M.  de  Laveleye,  is  biblical  in 
its  origin.  The  early  Christiaa  Churches  were  so  many 
little  republics.  When  the  Amerkaos  revolted,  they  sim- 
ply transferred  to  the  state  the  ideal  authority  adopted 
in  the  government  of  the  Churcfaes.  Even  the  ^  Declara- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  Man  *  of  the  Frendi  nation  was  merely 
puritanical  Christiaiiity  applied  to  politics,  M.  de  Laveleye 
is  very  strongly  in  Cavor  of  a  Second  Chamber,  but  a 
Second  Chamber  which,  like  the  Senate  in  America, 
springs  from  the  popular  vote.  He  denounces  the  evils  of 
government  by  party,  and  discusses  the  American  system 
of  legislation  and  the  Swiss  Referendum.  Mr.  Dunckley *s 
paper  is  more  remaricable  for  its  solidity  than  its  brill- 
iancy. 

WikKTED— ▲  DBPABmBHT  OF  IJUIOIU 

Mr.  Robert  I>onald,  one  of  the  most  industrious  of 
modem  journalists,  has  an  inexhaurtible  wallet,  in  which 
is  stored  the  information  gatliered  by  him  during  his 
brief  visit  to  the  United  States.  This  month  he  produces 
the  facts  and  figures  in  connection  with  the  Labor  Statis- 
tical Department  of  the  United  States,  advancing  his  plea 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Labor  in  Eng- 
land. 

▲ftCHBISHOP  TAIT. 

Mr.  George  W.  Russell  has  been  upset  by  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  eulogies  pronounced  upon  Archbishop  Tait, 
so  in  his  paper  he  considers  the  other  side  of  the  shield, 
and  sets  forth,  with  the  ntnK»t  candor,  liis  objections  to 
the  Erastianism  of  a  prelate  whose  counsel  to  the  Church 
at  every  crisis  was  to  accept  the  mess  of  pottage  and 
surrender  the  birthright  of  the  Bride  of  Cluist.  In  telling 
the  story  of  the  Public-Worship  Regulation  BiU,  Mr.  Russell 
says :  "  It  has  never  been  a  foible  of  the  Anglican  episcopate 
to  bear  itself  with  too  high  a  front  la  the  face  of  secular 
opinion;  but  it  has  made  mp  for  this  rather  excessive 
modesty  by  as  much  peremptoriness  toward  the  inferior 
clergy  as  the  law  permitted.'" 

He  admits  that  Archbishop  Tait  was  a  pariiamentary 
manager  of  tact  and  experience,  but  what  did  he  do,  he 
asks,  to  guide  the  public  conscience  aright  in  great  crises 
of  public  controversy f    "He  sat  in  the  House  of  LoH" 


for  twenty  five  years,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  its 
business.  In  purely  ecclesiastical  matters,  his  inflnenoe, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  was  constantly  and  effectivdy 
exercised ;  but  his  biographers  do  not,  I  think,  mentlcm  a 
single  spiritual  or  moral  cause  which  gained  the  slightest^ 
assistance  from  the  fact  that  the  chief  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  England  was  also  a  peer  of  Parliament. 
**  What  is  the  use  of  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords!^ 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  LAW. 

Principal  Cave  replies  to  Canon  Driver  upon  the  Penta-' 
touch  in  an  article  which  is  too  technical  for  us  to  do  more 
than  merely  quote  his  concluding  observations :  "  Instead 
of  testing  the  soundness  of  their  foundations,  the  advanced 
critics  have  gone  on  building  their  superstructure.  Th# 
great  need  of  the  time  is  a  careful  and  logical  and  calm 
survey  of  both  sides  of  this  perplexed  question.  Hengk^M- 
burg  and  Keil  have  undoubtedly  put  constructions  upon 
many  passages  of  Scriptures  they  will  not  bear«  and  have 
marshalled  arguments  too  much  with  the  sldll  of  the  prac- 
tical advocate;  on  the  other  hand^  it  is  equally  certain 
that  Graf,  Kuenen,  Wellhausen,  and  Driver  have  displayed 
a  very  large  endowment  of  the  same  forensic  ability.  If 
some  practiced  judge,  say,  skilled  in  the  weighing  of  evi- 
dence, would  survey  the  entire  field  from  Astruc  to  Driver, 
rejecting  assertions  which  are  merely  captious,  and  giving 
its  just  weight  to  every  genuine  argument,  he  would  ren- 
der a  most  eminent  service." 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

M.  Gabriel  Monod  writes  upon  French  politics,  and  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang  describee  the  ^  Mimes  of  Herondas.''  He 
says :  "  The  Mimes  are  the  work  of  a  literary  and  modem 
age,  so  to  speak — of  the  Alexandrian  age;  they  are  the 
toys  of  an  advanced  society.  They  answer  to  Pompeian 
wall  paintings,  in  art;  they  have  not  the  seriousness  nor 
the  charm  of  the  best  Greek  periods. " 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW. 

THE  opening  article  in  the  Fortnightly  RevieWy  '^The 
British  Army,  or  the  Critics  Criticised,**  by  **B-,.''i» 
an  optimist  statement  of  the  case  for  the  army.    By  tbr 
way,  it  is  unpardonable  to  publish  Sir  F.  Roberts'  btisC 
letter  as  if  it  were  an  article  on  **  The  Demoralixatios  ot 
Russia.**    The  Commander-in-Chief  in  India  says  nothing: 
about  " the  demoralization  of  Russia;**  he  merely  makes- 
a  personal  explanation,  correcting  a  misstatement  alKwt 
himself  in  the  article  that  bore  that  heading.    Mr.  A.  R.. 
Wallace,  writing  on  **  English  and  American  Flowcv%.'*^ 
describes  the  flowers  and  forests  of  the  Far  West.    K*:. 
J.  B.  Bury  indulges  in  some  reflections  on  the  recent  vhs- 
tory  in  favor  of  compulsory  Greek  at  Cambridge.    Mr. . 
R.  J.Mecredy  sings  the  praises  of  cycling  in  winter.     H^* 
says  the  winter  cyclist  must  wear  woollen,  avf  id  chills^, 
and   use   a    pneumatic-tirt>d    cycle.     Mr.  J.  G.  Cohnsr< 
explains  away  the  damaging  effect  of  the  figures  of  thu' 
Canadian  census.    He  predicts  in  the  next  ten  yearS'A 
decade  of  imexampled  progress.    Temon  Lee  writes  ol; 
Vivarelli,  under   the  title  of   **An   Eighteenth-Centurf- 
Singer.**   Mr.  Hugues  le  Roux  writes  curiously  of  ** Phsaas.. 
of  Crime  in  Paris.  **    The  most  important  paper  in  tha^Qum-  - 
her  is  Mr.  F.  Buxton*s  exposure  of  the  scandals  of  British;* 
administration  in  West  Africa. 


The  Revue  EncyclopMique  of  November  1  contains  a-i 
very  interesting  sketch  of  General  Boulanger,  inohading  a 
sort  of  tabular  classification,  by  John  Grand-Carterel,.  of . 
the  various  ways  in  which  his  name  was  made  use  of  for 
advertising  and  political  purposes,  as  well  as  a  li^t'of  the 
"*^*"'  Boulanger  souvenirs. 
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HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  Chrifltmaji  Harper^s  is  an  exceedingly  attractive 
number  from  a  holiday  point  of  view.  Mark  Twain^s 
paper  on  ^  Mental  Telegraphy  ^  furnishes  matter  for  a 
«" Leading  Article.*' 

Mr.  Besant  has  proceeded  so  far  as  the  Tudor  period  in 
his  London  papers;  he  instils  some  fresh  vivacity  and 
interest  in  his  contribution  this  month,  by  dubbing  it 
^^  A  Walk  in  Tudor  London,"  and  substituting  the  narra- 
tive for  the  descriptive  style. 

'^  Measure  for  Measure  "  is  the  subject  of  Mr.  Lang's  and 
Mr.  Abbey's  efforts  for  this  month.  Mr.  Abbey  accentuates 
the  nun  in  Isabella's  character;  many  will  think  too 
strongly.  His  drawings  are  reproduced  with  unusual 
elegance.  Mr.  Lang  grumbles  a  good  deal  in  the  course 
of  his  ** comments."  It  does  not  require  excessive  charity 
to  attribute  this  to  his  unqualified  critical  candor;  but  to 
cast  ever  so  slight  an  aspersion  on  Isabella's  repulse  of 
Angelo!  Mr.  Lang  is  ^ human"  positively  to  the  degree 
of  inhumanity. 

This  month's  number  is  especially  rich  in  the  depart- 
ment of  short  stories.  Richard  Harding  Davis  has  **  Her 
First  Appearance,"  and  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  ^My 
Ck)usin  the  Colonel,"  both  really  excellent,  beyond  the 
wont  of  current  fiction. 

A  Christmas  fiavor  is  imparted  by  Henry  Van  Dyke's 
opening  paper  on  "The  Annunciation"  as  it  has  been 
represented  in  poetry  and  painting. 


THE  CENTURY. 

CONTRARY  to  its  wont,  the  Century  comes  out  in 
quite  a  distinctively  Christmas  number.  In  the  de- 
partment devoted  to  leading  articles  we  review  the  paper 
on  "  Science  and  Immortality  "  by  Augustus  Jay  Dubois. 

An  article  of  some  especial  interest  to  New  Yorkers  is 
Julian  Ralph's  description  of  **  The  Bowery. "  The  eating- 
houses,  pawn-shops,  and  chef^  theatres  of  that  sad,  merry 
thoroughfare  afford  him  some  picturesque  subjects.  He 
pays  a  fitting  tribute  to  an  extinct  species,  the  "  Bowery 
Boy,"  and  relates  an  absurd  little  anecdote  of  Thackeray, 
who  desired  to  meet  a  specimen  of  this  queer  product. 
**The  great  novelist  desired  to  go  to  Houston  Street.  He 
was  not  certain  whether  he  was  right  in  pursuing  the  di- 
rection he  had  taken,  so  he  stepped  up  to  one  of  these 
East-side  Adonises  and  said:  *Sir,  can  I  go  to  Houston 
Street  this  way?'  *Yes,  I  ^ess  yer  kin,  sonny,*  said 
the  Boy,  *if  yer  behave  yersel^. ' " 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  in  the  rounds  of  biographical 
literature  a  life  more  tragically  sad,  more  pathetically 
disappointed,  than  that  of  the  musician  Mozart^-that  del- 
icate, sensitive  nature  which  seemed  destined  to  meet  only 
the  harsh  asperities  of  the  world.  This  phase  of  the  great 
musician's  life  is  strikingly  emphasized  in  Amelia  Gere 
Mason's  fine  biographical  sketch,  "Mozart  After  a  Hun- 
dred Years." 

The  editor  of  the  Century  has  a  well-placed  word  of 
encouragement  for  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association, 
which  is  doing  such  excellent  work  with  so  little  noise. 
"  It  is  a  work  for  the  helpless  and  for  the  victims  of  crim- 
inal associations,  and  as  such  it  commands  very  little  pop- 
ular sympathy,  most  people  declining  to  take  any  interest 
in  the  work  of  improving  the  condition  of  portions  of  the 
population  who  are  disagreeable  for  them  to  contemplate. 
For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  unselfish  efforts  of 
the  members  of  the  Association  are  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise." 

Christmas  peeps  out  from  the  pages  of  the  Century  in 
many  illustrations,  poems,  and  short  stories.    The  three 


stanzas  entitled  "The  Christ  Child,"  presumably  by  Mr. 
Gilder,  are  very  fine  in  their  reverent  simplicity  and 
stately  cadence;  and  Edith  M.  Thomas  needs  only  a  touch 
of  this  same  large  simplicity  to  make  "  The  Shepherd  "  very 
beautiful.  When  we  have  introduced  to  us  "  1  Senez  "  and 
"2  Juvenis  "  there  is  clearly  something  lost. 

The  unfolding  plot  of  "  The  Naulahka  "  is  in  boldness  not 
a  whit  behind  the  reputation  of  its  collaborators.  That 
phenomenally  versatile  man,  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  contrib> 
utes  the  first  chapter  of  a  story  having  the  laconic  titl& 
"Characteristics;"  it  is  accompanied  by  an  exceptionally- 
good  portrait  of  the  author.  California  topics  are  repre- 
sented in  some  hitherto  unpublished  letters  of  General 
Sherman's  in  re  the  San  Frandsco  Vigilantes. 


SCRIBNER'S    MAGAZINE. 

THE  pages  of  the  Christmas  Scrtbtier^s  are  beautiful 
and  graceful  rather  than  weighty.  One  of  the 
chief  art  attractions  of  the  number,  Mr.  Harold  Fred- 
eric's "A  Painter  of  Beautiful  Dreams,"  is  given  fuller 
mention  elsewhere. 

The  descriptive  articles  of  ihe  number  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Blashfield's  soothing  history  of  their  journey  "  Afloat  on 
the  Nile,"  and  "The  Land  of  Poco  Tiempo,"  in  which 
Charles  F.  Loomi^  pictures  the  adobe  inanition  of  New 
Mexico. 

To  Venice,  beautiful  Venice,  does  Mr.  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith  turn  his  attention  this  month.  In  both  the  text 
and  illustrations  under  "Espero  Gorgoni,  Gondolier,"  he 
is  unusually  good. 

The  department  of  fiction  presents  a  chapter  of  "  The 
Wrecker,"  in  which  Mr.  Stevenson,  presumably,  describes 
the  lazy  delight  of  schooner  travel  on  the  broad  Pacific. 
John  Heard,  Jr.,  makes  something  of  a  departure  from 
present-day  magazine  short  stories  in  the  plot  of  "A 
Charge  for  France;"  it  is  quite  as  pretty  as  it  is  roman- 
tically improbable. 

The  most  noticeable  poetry  is  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich's 
"Elmwood,"  written  in  memory  of  James  Russell  Lowell. 
Its  ring  of  deep  sincerity  easily  exalts  it  above  the  grade 
of  a  "timely  effort." 


LIPPINCOTT'S. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE  makes  a  Southern 
number  of  its  December  ^ssue.  Quite  appropriate, 
therefore,  is  a  r^sum^  of  "Southern  Literature  Since 
the  War,"  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  which  is  noticed 
elsewhere. 

The  niunber  of  course  contains  the  usual  novel  or 
novelette  complete;  this  time  it  is  a  Southern  war  story » 
"A  Fair  Blockade- Breaker,"  by  T.C.De  Leon. 

Sara  M.  Handy  enumerates  various  grotesque  negro 
superstitions,  showing  how  the  lives  of  the  more  ignorant 
are  regulated  to  the  meanest  details  in  accordance  with  a 
system  of  crazy  fears  of  supernatural  harm,  the  q)ecial 
terror  being  that  of  confui  by  an  enemy. 

A  rather  queer  article  is  an  interview  of  some  nameless 
one  with  Colonel  John  R.  Fellows,  in  which  Colonel  Fel- 
lows delivers  himself  of  opinions  on  two  subjects— the 
New  Orleans  Ijrnching  and  the  present-day  newspaper. 
He  is  in  sympathy  with  the  first  because  he  considers  that 
the  sovereign  will  of  the  people  must  act  when  the  law  is 
powerless.  Of  the  continual  meddlesome  criticism  of 
newspapers  he  speaks  in  no  mild  terms,  setting  forth  that 
there  has  been  "  a  reign  of  newspaper  terror  in  New  York,'* 
lawyers,  judges,  and  officials  of  all  sorts  afraid  to  stir  lest 
they  bring  on  their  heads  a  storm  of  journalistic  abuse. 
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THE    CHAUTAUQyAN. 

IN  our  department  of  leading  articles  will  be  found  a 
review  of  an  article  by  C.  R.  Hammerton,   "  On  the 
Treatment  of  Insanity.^ 

PARNELL. 

Ralph  D.  St.  John  sketches  the  dramatic  career  of  the 
fallen  "  uncrowned  king."  Pamell  seems  to  have  come 
rightly  by  his  iron  nature,  for  his  paternal  ancestry  was 
connected  with  Cromwell,  while  his  maternal  grandfather 
was  the  famous  American  admiral  of  the  War  of  1812, 
whose  temper  and  deeds  gained  for  himself  the  soubriquet 
of  "Old  Ironsides."  Pamell  was  not  a  picturesque 
figure,  but  the  sight  of  a  man  of  aristocratic  birth  givtiig 
up  everything  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  people  appeals 
to  our  noblest  emotions.  In  1875  he  was  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment for  the  coimty  Meath,  and  from  that  time  until  his 
death  his  life  was  one  stem  struggle,  unaided  by  any  of 
the  qualities  of  mind  and  person  which  generally  make  the 
successful  popular  leader.  His  career  as  obstructionist, 
as  president  of  the  Land  League,  in  connection  with  the 
Pheniz  Park  murder,  and  the  subsequent  Times  letters,  and 
finally  as  defendant  in  the  O^Shea  divorce  suit,  is  all  too 
well  known  to  require  an  extended  review. 

MORAL  REFORMS  IN  CONGRESS. 

George  Harold  Walker  is  pleased  with  the  growing 
tendencies  toward  morality  of  the  members  of  Ck>ngre6s. 
He  records  the  amicable  relations  of  members  of  opposing 
parties,  which  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  conditions  of 
forty  years  ago,  when  it  was  dangerous  for  a  member  of 
one  party  to  approach  a  political  opponent.  He  notes  the 
abolishment  of  the  "code  of  honor,"  the  diminution  of 
drinking  members,  the  decreasing  use  of  tobacco  and 
snuff,  the  checks  to  lobbying  and  bribing,  civil-service 
reform,  and  the  admission  of  negroes  to  seats  in  Congress. 
We  are  not  just  clear  as  to  his  reason  for  including  in  the 
reforms  the  change  of  dress  from  knee-breeches  and 
swallow-tail' coats  to  long  trousers  and  frocks  or  cutaways. 

GOVERNMENT  WEATHER  OBSERVATIONS. 

Major  J.  W.  Powell,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  furnishes  a 
history  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  and  describes  its  actual  workings.  The  Smithso- 
nian Institution  published,  among  its  first  issues,  directions 
for  the  systematization  of  the  records  of  scattered  students 
of  weather  conditions.  It  afterward  published  scientific 
papers  on  the  subject  from  leading  scientists,  such  as  Guiot 
and  Loomis.  In  1870  Congress  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  conduct  observations.  Under  this  management 
it  has  been  steadily  improved  until  its  transference  to  the 
Agricultural  Department  in  July  last.  The  Importance 
of  these  observations  is  fully  realized  in  commercial  and 
ttgncultural  circles.  The  amount  of  work  done  is  enor- 
mous, but  so  perfect  is  the  system  that  three  hours  suffice 
for  the  disposal  of  all  the  business  connected  with  one  of 
the  two  daily  observations.  At  8  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  at  the  same  hour  in  the  evening  observations  ard 
taken  at  all  stations,  t.ud  are  at  once  telegraphed  to  the 
central  office  at  Washington.  Here  is  a  specimen  cipher 
despatch,  "Paul  diction  sunk  Johnson  imbue  hersal;" 
which  means,  St.  Paul,  barometer  29.26,  thermometer 
four  below  zero,  wind  northwest,  sky  cloudless,  a  trace 
of  rain,  wind  six  miles  an  hour,  greatest  temperature 
ten  degrees,  dew  point  eighteen  degrees  below  zero,  local 
prediction  for  fair  weather.  Major  Powell  says  that 
many  supposed  false  predictions  are  misleading,  only 
because  they  are  published  in  such  condensed  form  that 
the  reader  is  unable  to  distinguish  the  shades  of  meaning 
in  the  phraseology. 


THE   COSMOPOLITAN. 

THE  December  number  comee  out  in  its  Nidlnary 
every-day  dress,  flaunting  not  brigh  holiday  colors 
in  the  face  of  its  readers.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  it  is  a  **  Christmas  number,^  either  in  its  outward 
appearance  or  in  its  contents,  unless  we  except  the  title  of 
Mr. T.V.Powderly^a article,  ""On  Earth,  Peace,  Goodwill 
Toward  Men,**  and  in  truth  this  title  might  as  well  have 
been  anything  else. 

Mr.  Powderly  *s  article,  already  referred  to,  concerns,  of 
course,  the  Knights  of  Labor.  The  old  trades  unions 
served  to  segregate  each  trade  from  all  others,  and  the 
sole  object  of  each  union  was  to  bring  about  an  advance 
in  wages.  The  Knights  of  Labor  came  to  the  rescoei, 
uniting  in  a  common  brotherhood  all  sorts  of  laborav, 
and  concerning  itself  with  every  question  that  could  in 
any  way  bear  upon  the  welfare,  physical,  social,  political, 
and  moral,  of  the  laborer.  Factory  inspection,  prohibitioii 
of  child  labor,  interference  of  foreign  labor--such  questions 
as  these  became  vital ;  and  the  State  legislatures  speedOy 
listened  to  the  plea  sent  up  to  them.  The  trades  unions 
forbid  the  discussion  of  political  subjects,  but  the  Knights 
of  Labor  encourage  it,  and  as  a  consequence,  laborers, 
feeling  their  subservience  to  the  will  of  the  **bo6s"  at 
the  polls,  were  educated  to  see  the  necessity  of  a  secret 
ballot.  Mr.  Powderly  considers  that  the  introduction  of 
the  Australian  system  of  voting  into  this  country  is  an 
outcome  of  the  agitations  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  They 
concern  themselves  with  Government  ownership  of  rail- 
roads, telegraphs  and  lands,  with  the  monetary  system, 
with  temperance,  and  so  forth.  We  presume  that  this 
education  is  to  bring  the  promised  peace  referred  to  in 
Mr.  Powderly 's  title. 

Mrs.  Fitch,  General  Sherman's  eldest  daughter,  pub- 
lishes the  letters  wdtten  to  her  by  her  father  during  the 
war.  These  letters  are  solicitous  for  her  happiness,  tender 
and  brave,  with  just  a  suggestion  that  the  writer  was  a 
little  uneasy,  as  though  he  felt  that  his  daughter  was  grow- 
ing out  of  his  acquaintance.  Theo.  R.  Davis  furnishes  a 
string  of  anecdotes  about  the  G^eneral  in  his  article, 
"WithiSherman  in  His  Army  Home.** 

Mrs.  M.  E.W.Sherwood  compares  American  and  foreign 
entertaining,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former,  for  the 
reason  that  it  ignores  men  and  women  of  talent.  No 
assembly  of  London  or  Paris  gprandees  is  complete  without 
its  authors,  painters,  musicians,  or  actors.  Her  advice 
is  that  we  ^  take,  without  regard  to  the  McKinley  bill,  the 
best  ideas  of  all  nations  in  regard  to  that  progressive  art, 
the  art  of  entertaining.^ 

Another  paper  on  social  matters  is  Mr.  Edward  M. 
Alfriend*s  account  of  social  life  in  Richmond  during  the 
war.  He  tells  of  **  starvation  parties, "  where  ladies  dressed 
in  anything  that  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  met  with 
officers  and  other  gentlemen,  and  laughed  and  danced 
and  enjoyed  all  the  pleasures  of  a  party  except  the  supper, 
while  there  was  a  continual  roar  of  cannonade  outside 
the  city. 

C.  Osborne  Ward  describes  the  massacres  of  the  Roman 
Amphitheatre  in  the  times  of  the  emperors,  and  sets  forth 
in  harrowing  detail  the  events  of  one  of  the  123  dajrs  of 
sport  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  during  which  period  **  over 
5,000  men  and  women  and  over  11,000  beasts  were  killed 
fighting  with  each  other.  ^  This  article  is  han<faomely 
illustrated  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Gibson,  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  artistes  nice  genius  seems  rather  suted 
to  rendering  pretty  conventional  drawing-room 
than  to  the  delineation  of  gladiators  and  ravenous 

Professor  Lewis  M.  Haupt^s  paper  on  rapid  transit  is 
reviewed  elsewhere. 
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ATLANTIC    MONTHLY. 

THE  Atlantic  for  December  makes  no  Christmas 
splm^ge,  but  continues  the  dignified,  even  tenor  of 
its  way. 

Alexander  V.  G.  Allen  writes  on  "  The  Transition  in  New 
England  Theology,"  the  period  selected  being  that  after 
the  death  of  Jonathan  Edwards  and  the  end  of  his  strug- 
gles with  the  Arminians.  His  extreme  Calvinism  and 
"  sublimated  mysticism  ^  had  proved  inadequate,  imsatis- 
f ying.  It  was  then  the  work  of  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins  to 
twist  the  Calvanistic  fibres  into  a  continuous  logical 
thread.  Hopkins  accomplished  his  mission,  and  the  absorp- 
tion of  his  energies  caused  by  such  questions  as  ^  Will  all 
Infants  be  Saved?**  still  left  him  room  for  work  of  great 
and  practical  humanity,  especially  in  the  problems  of  the 
slave-trade  and  African  colonization. 

lida  von  Krokow,  writing  on  "American  Characters 
in  German  Novels,**  touches  on  a  theme  over  which  there 
has  been  some  little  international  sparring  of  late — the 
existence  of  national  attributes  in  American  .literature. 
This  critic  denies  to  Hawthorne's  work  any  distinctive 
national  characteristic ;  the  struggles  of  Hester  and  Zeno- 
bia  against  social  order  and  moral  conventions  are  the 
•outcome  of  universal  passion.  Nor  Cooper,  for  his  hero 
was  his  own  peculiar  ideal  hero,  not  the  American  hero. 
She  finds  more  of  nationality  in  the  modem  novelists, 
Howells  and  Mark  Twain.  Cooper  and  Bret  Harte,  we 
are  told,  are  the  favorites  in  Germany. 

In  this  age  of  magazine  surfeit,  one*s  Jaded  appetite 
learns  to  be  ever  quickened  by  the  signature  of  Agnes 
Repplier  on  the  title-page;  nor  is  anticipation  of  the  men- 
tal bonne  btmche  disappointed  this  month  in  her  bright 
little  paper  on  "The  Praises  of  War.**  She  exploits  the 
""dear  delights**  of  battles,  sung  "when  the  world  was 
yoimger  and  perhaps  merrier,  when  people  lived  more  and 
thought  less,  and  when  the  curious  subtleties  of  an  ad- 
vanced civilization  had  not  yet  turned  men*s  heads  with 
conceit  of  their  own  enlightening  progress  from  simple  to 
-serious  things.** 

Henry  James  gives  the  second  and  concluding  part  of 
liis  story,  "The  Chaperon. **  An  address  by  James  Russell 
Lowell  on  "  Shakespeare*s  Richard  HI.**  is  printed,  in 
which  is  expressed  the  belief  that  Richard  III.  is  a  play 
which  Shakespeare  more  or  less  carelessly  adapted  to  the 
stage.  Lafcadio  Heam  continues  his  Japanese  papers  in 
"The  Most  Ancient  Shrine  in  Japan.*' 


wick  and  Bowdoin  colleges,  relating  many  pleasant  anec- 
dotes in  his  narrative. 

Winfield  8.  Nevins  begins  a  series  of  papers  on  Salem 
witchcraft;  his  stories  seem  to  us  to  be  less  interesting 
than  the  subject  would  warrant. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

THE  principal  feature  of  the  magazine  for  December 
is  an  article  by  Walter  Blackburn  Harte,  which  is 
reviewed  in  another  department. 

Albert  G.Evans  describes  the  exodus  of  John  Ran- 
dolph's slaves,  who  were  set  free  by  their  master*s  will. 
He  was  an  abolitionist  at  heart,  and  would  have  liberated 
his  neg^roes  during  his  lifetime,  but  was  prevented  from 
so  doing  by  legal  restrictions.  So  be  provided  in  his  will 
that  they  should  be  liberated  and  colonized.  His  heirs 
contested  the  will,  and  so  thirteen  years  elapsed  before  it 
was  carried  out.  Not  till  1846  did  the  negroes  leave  the 
plantation  for  Mercer  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  the 
executors  of  the  will  had  bought  land  for  their  establish- 
ment. But  when  the  negroes  arrived  at  their  expected 
home  they  were  met  by  hostile  German  residents,  who 
objected  to  negro  neighbors.  After  a  long  dispute  the 
negroes  were  scattered  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  survivors  have  recently  begim  suit  for  recovery  of 

their  land. 
Charles  Lewis  Slattery  writes  entertainingly  of  Bmns- 


THE  NEW  ENGLANDER  AND  YALE  REVIEW. 

THE  New  Englander  and  Yale  Review  for  December 
is  an  excellent  number  in  its  class.  The  article  en- 
titled "Higher  Education  and  Practical  Life,**  by  Win- 
throp  DtxUey  Sheldon,  is  treated  at  more  length  elsewhere. 

The  opening  paper  is  a  considerable  one  on  "James 
Russell  Lowell,  **  by  D.  H.  Chamberlain.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  have  anything  new 
to  say,  just  at  this  time,  about  the  man  we  have  lost,  but 
he  puts  before  us  a  very  orderly,  well-balanced,  and 
appreciatiye  sketch;  and  considerable  quotation  helps  to 
enhance  the  readablenees  of  his  essay. 

John  S.  Sewall  writes  •from  Bangor  Theological  Sem- 
inary, under  the  title  "  What  May  We  Preach?  *»  "  Beecher 
once  said  that  if  be  ever  lacked  a  subject  for  next  Sun- 
day's sermon,  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  take  a  walk  in 
Wall  Street;  and  when  he  got  back  to  his  study  he 
found  his  whole  soul  bristling  with  topics.**  That  is  Mr. 
Sewall*s  advice.  He  does  not  believe  in  the  parsons  who, 
as  Bishop  Whately  said,  "aim  at  nothing  and  hit  it.** 

There  is  an  imsigned  paper  dealing  with  "  Some  Recent 
Writings  of  an  Indian  Rajah,  **  and  the  subject  is  so  inter- 
esting that  one  wishes  the  editor  had  dealt  more  fully. 
A  queer  spectacle  I  An  enormously  wealthy  Rajah  in 
Hyderabad,  the  central  and  most  conservative  part  of  con- 
servative India,  a  devout  Hindu,  writing  reform  papers 
on  better  road-building,  orphan  asylums,  infant  mar- 
riages, the  historical  development  of  Indian  industries  I 
Surely,  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  and  these  sociolog- 
ical essays  rather  overshadow  "The  Naulahka.** 


POPULAR   SCIENCE  MONTHLY. 

UNDER  the  title  "Silk  Dresses  and  Eight  Hours* 
Work,**  J.  B.  Biann  delivers  himself  of  a  queer  mixt- 
ure of  good  horse-sense  and— much  lees  desirable  and 
more  hackneyed  elements.  Having  squashed  the  logic  of  a 
recent  editorial  statement,  that  "if  all  the  women  who 
want  silk  dresses  could  have  work,  all  the  silK  factories  in  , 
the  cotmtry  could  be  set  in  motion  and  would  furnish 
employment  to  **  the  idle,  Mr.  Mann  proceeds  to  array  him- 
self, horse,  foot,  and  dragoons,  against  the  idea  of  an  eight- 
hour  law.  He  speaks  with  the  authority  of  twenty  years* 
experience  as  a  workman,  and  declares  that  it  is  impossible 
to  do  twelve  hours*  work  in  eight  hours;  that  there  would 
be  an  absolute  loss  in  the  productive  capacity  of  the  com- 
munity, amotmting  to  full  one-third;  that  this  loss  would 
be  borne  by  the  workman,  not  by  the  bloated  capitalist. 
However,  Mr.  Mann's  deliverance  cannot  be  important 
beyond  his  assertion,  as  an  experienced  and  thinking  work- 
man, that  a  reduction  in  hours  will  bring  no  pro  rata 
increase  in  efficiency  of  work. 

Professor  E.  P.  Evans  presents  some  striking  and  sugges- 
tive considerations  in  "  Progress  and  Perfectibility  in  the 
Lower  Animals.**  He  emphasizes  the  extent  to  whiclf  lower 
animals  are  subject  to  the  mutations  of  training  and 
environment.  For  instance,  he  affirms  that  the  pig,  when 
relieved  of  his  abnormal  load  of  fat,  can  be  taught  to 
hunt  and  point  with  the  steadiness  and  regularity  of  the 
pointer,  showing  much  enthusiasm  for  his  work  too. 

P.  D.  Ross  discusses  "Type-Casting  Machines  "  and  their 
practical  availability  in  their  present  state  of  perfection. 
He  decides  that  they  undoubtedly  result  in  a  great  saving 
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In  the  large  paWiiihiiig  egtablinhmffnts,  but  that  small  com- 
posmg-rooms  will  have  to  figure  dosdy  to  be  sure  of  their 
benefit. 

The  opening  and  principal  article  of  the  number  Is  Edwin 
Atlee  Barber's  paper  on  *'The  Rise  of  the  Fdttery  Indus- 
try." 

Professor.  Frederick  Starr  has  an  entertaining  paper 
on  ^  Dress  and  Ornament.* 


THE  CHARITIES  REVIEW. 

THOSE  who  know  the  new  CharilUs  Review  only  by 
name  win  be  pleasantly  surprised  in  turning  its 
pages.  It  is  eminently,  as  its  sub-title  imports,  **  A  Journal 
of  Practical  Sociology;**  and  the  half-dozen  very  live 
papers  which  appear  in  this  December  number  show  con- 
clusively  that  its  editor  wants  eontributors  who  know  what 
they  are  talking  about.  It  is,  indeed,  a  scholarly  and,  at 
the  same  time,  distinctiTely  "practical"  review;  and  its 
field  is  one  which  is  awnimtng  more  enormous  proportions 
with  every  day  of  the  world's  growth. 

The  Charities  Review  for  December  contains  besides  the 
article  noted  elsewhere  by  Professor  Richmond  Mayo- 
Smith,  five  short  papers  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects. 
Professor  J.  W.  Jenks,  of  Cornell  University,  says  a  word 
to  trades  nnions  concerning  their  attempt  to  keep  down 
production  for  the  sake  of  employment  to  more  hands. 
Professor  Jenks  states  that  the  limitation  of  a  man's  out- 
put by  rules  which  prevent  him  from  doing  his  best  while 
he  works,  not  only  does  not  furnish  employment  for  the 
unemployed,  but  rather  has  the  opposite  effect,  while  it  is 
also  injurious  to  the  workman  himself,  and  to  industrial 
society  as  a  whole.  One  strong  point  which  he  makes  is 
this:  that  a  man  who  works  slouchily  for  his  employer— 
and  this  he  will  do  if  he  is  obliged  to  do  less  than  he  easily 
can— will  not  long  find  himself  in  a  condition  to  work 
briskly  for  his  own  improvemoit  in  his  leisure  hours.  **The 
more  csirefully  tradea  unions  study  the  sources  of  gain  and 
of  wages,"  says  IVofesBor  Jenks,  **the  more  clearly  wiD 
they  see  that  there  cannot  be  any  great  increase  of  wages 
without  an  increase  of  product  per  man,  and  the  more 
surely  will  they  realise  the  great  extent  to  which  this  in- 
crease of  productivity  is  in  their  own  hands." 

Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Harrows  advocates  manual  training  for 
children  in  an  Interesting  paper  in  which  she  brings  to- 
t  gether  the  orl^knis  of  some  of  the  most  noted  educators 
In^he  country.  *'It  is  readily  acknowledged,"  she  says, 
**that  manna!  dexterity  is  increased  and  that  intellectual 
<ictivity  may  be  quickened  by  this  form  of  education," 
and  she  quotes  testimony  of  sudi  authority  as  President 
Eliot,  Professor  James,  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  and  Miss  Wood- 
ward in  support  of  the  claim  that  the  influence  of  sudi 
^mininfc  la  beneficial  morally. 

3fr.  John  Glenn,  of  Baltimore,  contributes  a  vigorous 
paper  on  **  Co-operation  against  Beggary,"  and  cites  the 
experiences  of  Count  Rumford,  in  Munich,  Barwidc  Baker, 
of  Oloucestershire,  the  Steelton  Company,  of  Baltimore, 
and  the  city  of  Elberfeld,  to  show  what  the  co-operation 
of  Church,  state,  and  individual  will  do  to  destroy  pauper- 
ism. If  the  suppression  of  beggary  were  too  much  for  the 
mayor  to  undertake,  an  organized  association  could  be 
form^  which  would  undertake  and  carry  it  out.  Such 
an  association  would  only  need  the  confidence  and  co-op- 
eration of  the  state  government,  the  police,  the  churches, 
and  the  citizens,  and  this  confidence  and  co-operation 
would  be  well  repaid. 

Dr.  A.  Q.  Warner,  of  Washington,  in  a  short  paper  seeks 
to  show  where  the  logical  stopping-place  between  free 
education  and  free  food  is.  **Tbere  is  abundant  justifica- 
tion," be  says,  ''for  thoee  who  hold  that  the  two  things 


are  distinct,  and  that  hunger  cannot  be  treated  by  the 
same  methods  as  ignorance." 

Mr.  Edward  King,  who  has  been  identified  with  the 
neighborhood-guild  movement  in  this  country  from  its 
earliest  days,  reviews  critically  Dr.  Stanton  Colt's  work 
on  neighborhood  guilds,  recentiy  puUidied.  He  states 
that  the  continuity  of  the  body  of  workers  in  the  guild 
has  not  been  preserved ;  that  the  trained  body  of  workers 
has  not  been  developed  and  that  the  continued  infiuenoe 
from  the  kindergarten  to  maturity,  by  leaders  and  learn- 
ers growing  up  together,  has  been  entirely  wanting,  and 
that  almost  all  the  broader  and  hi^ier  features  which 
constitute  the  special  charm  of  the  justification  of  the 
nei^borhood  guild,  as  pictured  by  Dr.  Coit,  have  scarcely 
an  existence  yet.  Mr.  King  is  also  unwilling  to  assent  to 
Dr.  Colt's  confidence  that  capable  leaders  will  be  easfly 
found.  The  review  is  not  i^>preciative,  although  written 
by  one  who  is  eamestiy  in  sympathy  with  and  active  in 
the  movement  here. 

The  i?eptet0  contains  abo  a  brief  account  of  the  People's 
Palace  in  Jersey  City,  by  its  founder.  Rev.  John  L.  Scud- 
der,  and  of  the  Hebrew  Institute  in  New  York  City,  by 
Mrs.  Annie  Nathan  Ifeyer. 


ANDOVER  REVIEW. 

IN  the  December  number  Morrison  I.  Swift  writes  under 
the  rather  striking  title,  "The  Halo  of  Industrial 
Idleness." 

**To  bring  into  existence  all  that  is  needed  to  support 
society  for  a  year,  a  certain  number  of  people  have  to 
expend  a  given  quota  of  time  and  energy.  The  fact  that 
the  capital-owning  drones  are  permitted  to  sit  down  be- 
fore this  whole  product,  which  they  have  moved  no  finger 
to  aid  in  creating,  and  to  consume  great  portions  of  it, 
makes  the  quota  of  time  and  energy  required  for  tlhe 
workers  to  create  it  just  so  much  the  greater,  as  time  and 
energy  are  taken  to  create  what  the  drones  consome. 
Now  this  burden  of  extra  labor  is  dilFused  over  the  whole 
corps  of  workers;  all  have  to  work  harder  and  longer  for 
what  they  get  in  consequence  of  it." 

This  is  the  problem  before  Mr.  Swift.  He  sees  the  evil 
cause  in  the  ignorant  and  selfish  management  of  prodoc- 
tion.  He  would  have  it  that,  instead  of  each  man  going 
slap-dash  ahead  for  himself,  we  should  gath^*  together  and 
decide  how  society  can  best  co-operate  with  availa.l>le 
brains  and  energy. 

One  remedy  at  least  for  the  present  evil  of  one-sided, 
inadequate  production  presents  itself.  **01d  Hutch  ^  and 
his  ilk,  unproductive  manipulators,  would  confer  a  boon 
on  society  if  they  would  withdraw.  While  ap{n>eciating 
the  fundamental  necessity  of  capital,  Mr.  Swift  points 
out  that  sometimes  positive  destruction  of  it  may  be  bene- 
ficial. **  For  example,  great  destruction  of  railroad  prop- 
erty may  give  thousands  of  *dle  or  semi-idle  men  work, 
supplying  them  in  due  measure  with  the  necessaries  of 
life. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  great  loss  to  the  railroad  cocn- 
pany,  but  the  company  can  lose  without  suffering,  w^hile 
the  men  cannot  lie  idle  without  starving.'^  As  a  geoeral 
remedy,  Mr.  Swift  advises  that  the  capital-owners  g^  to 
work ;  but  he  wants  some  restriction  on  the  undue  con- 
centration resulting. 

G.  R.  Carpenter  writes  on  ** Three  Critics:  How«|fe, 
Moore,  and  Wikle."  ^'We  have  then,"  concludes  Jfr. 
Carpenter,  **three  typical  critics,  the  first  a  free  laiM:«  in 
letters,  with  booty  and  pleasure  throughout  the  district 
of  his  foray;  the  second  and  third,  dogmatic  knights  on 
eitfaer  side  of  the  silver-golden  shield." 

Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward,  of  the  New  York  Indtrptn 
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dmU^  contributes  the  opening  paper  on  **The  Biblical  Con- 
ditions of  Salvation,''  characterised  by  the  fine  deamess 
and  force  usual  with  the  writer. 


GOLDTHWAITE'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  MAGAZINE. 

ANY  one  who  cannot  find  something  instructive  and 
interesting  in  Ooldthtoaite^s  well-diversified  pages 
must  be  a  very  blas^  person.  Ooldthwaite^a  possesses 
one  unique  characteristic — perhaps  if  it  were  one  of  the 
big  guns  of  the  magazine  world  it  could  not  have  it— it 
says  as  much  about  a  subject  as  it  has  to  say,  and  then 
stops;  no  padding  to  speak  of. 

Ckmrtenay  De  Kalb  gives  a  few  paragraphs  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  trans-Siberian  railroad  routes,  whose  proposed 
existence  is  now  awaiting  such  time  as  the  European 
bourses  shall  have  the  cockles  of  their  hearts  warmed  up 
with  enthusiasm  over  the  scheme.  Which  end  is  not  yet. 
For  when  these  routes  come  into  play  **  Moscow  will  in- 
evitably become  the  distributing  point  for  tea  and  other 
Eastern  products  for  the  whole  of  Europe,  the  influence 
of  which  will  be  severely  felt  in  London  and  other  cities." 
The  only  route  independent  of  weather-ridden  navigation 
would,  according  to  Colonel  Voloshinoff's  late  report, 
•cost  $170,000,000.  ^  i  he  losses  which  Russia  would  sustain 
in  the  event  of  war  without  such  a  communication  with 
the  Pacific  would  unquestionably  so  far  exceed  this  first 
<x)6t  as  to  render  it  insignificant  in  comparison.  It  is 
fortunate  that  the  militery  needs  of  the  empire  will  in 
this  case  coincide  with  those  of  commerce,  and  the  trans- 
Siberian  road  will  do  infinitely  more  than  the  Suez  Canal 
toward  developing  Asia  as  a  whole,  and  bring  the  Asiatic 
commercial  life  into  touch  with  that  of  European  centres 
in  the  West." 

There  is  a  striking  computetion  of  the  unexplored 
regions  of  Canada,  accompanied  by  a  map  and  description, 
which  shows  that  "  054,000  square  miles  of  the  continent 
Alone,  exclusive  of  the  inhospiteble  detached  arctic  por- 
tions, is  for  all  practical  purposes  entirely  unknown." 


"WESTWARD-HO!" 

THERE  appears  for  December  the  second  number  of 
this  bright  young  magazine,  the  genesis  of  which  we 
noticed  last  month. 

The  "  Lake  Beauties  of  Minnesote  "  are  described  with 
enthusiasm  by  John  Talmage,  who  will  not  be  blamed, 
tmder  the  circimfistances,  for  now  and  then  dropping  into 
poetry  d  la  Silas  Wegg.  Several  of  the  illustrations  of 
lake  scenery  are  very  charming. 

Nicolay  Grevstad  writes  of  "  Farmers  and  Farming  in 
Russia."  **It  will  take  generations  for  Russia  to  develop 
an  enlightened  and  effective  system  of  agriculture.  When 
that  day  comes,  as  it  will  do  some  day,  Russia  will  be  a 
powerfid  competitor  in  the  grain  marketo  of  the  world. 
But  by  that  time  this  country  will  have  ceased  to  export 
wheat,  and  if  the  American  farmer  should  then  have  to 
face  Russian  competition,  it  will  be  in  New  York,  not  in 
Liverpool." 

John  Gordon  explains  in  "The  Race  Question  "  the  new 
light  which  has  been  thrown  on  the  origin  of  the  so-called 
Aryan  races  by  the  researches  of  Dr.  Isaac  Taylor  and 
his  German  colleagues.     These  scholars  hold  that  the 


Aryan  races  were  introduced  into  Asia  from  Europe, 
instead  of  the  reverse,  as  we  have  been  taught;  and  that 
the  **  romantic  "  theory  of  our  cousinship  with  the  Hindus 
must  go.  Mr.  Gordon  notices  that  "the  European  races 
which  are  most  decidedly  mixed  in  blood  are  those  which 
are  in  the  vanguard  of  European  life  and  progress,  while 
races  that  are  pure,  or  comparatively  pure,  have  either 
deteriorated,  or  at  least  are  farther  back  in  what  we  call 
progress ;"  and  he  throws  out  some  consequent  suggestions 
of  comfort  concerning  our  amalgamation  with  the  hordes 
of  foreigners  who  are  deluging  us. 


MAGAZINE  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

MRS.  LAMB'S  attractive  magazine  Is  bright  and 
readable,  as  usual. 

Professor  Stephen  B.  Weeks  has  indefatlgably  collected 
thirteen  pages  of  duels  in  his  paper  entitled  "  The  Code  in 
North  Carolina."  Many  of  the  most  famous  of  North 
Carolina's  sons  pressed  the  hair-trigger  on  the  Virginia 
line.  PoUtics  and  lovely  woman  seemed  to  be  the  favor- 
ite sources  of  the  diversion.  A  striking  feature  of  this 
warlike  chapter  is  the  frequent  fatal  ending  of  the  meet- 
ings.   North  Carolina's  sons  were  evidently  fine  shots. 

The  editor  starte  off  the  number  with  an  illustrated 
article  on  "Some  of  Queen  Isabella's  Descendants,"  touch- 
ing the  periods  of  Henry  Vm.  and  of  Philip  and  Mary. 
A  handsome  wood-cut  of  Isabella  forms  the  frontispiece 
of  the  magazine. 


IN  the  December  Scribner^s  Harold  Frederic  pays  a 
great  tribute  to  the  painter  Albert  Moore — "  A  Painter 
of  Beautiful  Dreams."  And,  en  passant^  Mr.  Frederic  in- 
dulges in  some  cutting  irony  on  the  methods  of  the  London 
Academy,  which,  were  that  institution  a  human  organ- 
ism, would  find  its  way  directly  under  the  fifth  rib. 
What  he  makes  most  fun  of  is  the  demand  of  conventional 
art— that  is,  the  Academy— that  every  picture  shall  tell  a 
story.  This  being  orthodoxy  in  art,  Mr.  Frederic  and 
Albert  Moore  are  heretics  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  latter  is  not  an  Academician. 

"  He  is  frankly  an  idealist.  He  hold-  that  the  ideal  form 
of  things  is  the  ascertained  best  form  of  nature,  the  tra- 
dition of  which  has  been  handed  down  by  little  groups  of 
devoted  men  from  the  time  when  the  artist  came  into 
closest  touch  with  what  was  finest  and  most  beautiful  in 
form.  Even  in  that  golden  age  the  Greek  masters  had 
traditional  ideals  which  transcended  the  wonderful  nature 
they  knew.  The  central  group  in  the  Parthenon  frieze 
shows  gods  and  goddesses  dressed  differently  from  the 
procession  of  people,  who  wear  the  costume  of  the  period. 
The  dreams  of  Phidias  were  loftier  and  better  than  the  best 
that  even  his  informed  eye  could  see  in  the  chosen  models 
of  Athens." 

Realist  or  idealist,  orthodox  or  heretical,  artist  or  tyro, 
every  one  who  sees  Scribner'^s  will  be  haunted  by  the 
marvellous  beauty  of  the  several  engravings  of  Albert 
Moore's  pictures.  It  is  a  pleasure,  too,  to  know  that  the 
artist  is  not  without  honor  in  his  own  country  and  gen- 
eration, which  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact  that  his 
pictures  are  snapped  up  before  they  leave  the  easel  by 
famous  collectors. 
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THE   FRENCH   MAGAZINES. 


THE  REVUE  DES  DEUX   MONDES. 

ONE  of  the  articles  in  the  November  number  of  the 
Revue  which  should  not  be  missed  is  M.  Valbert'fl 
amusing  description  of  the  new  German  method  of  teaching 
history  upside  down.  There  is  to  be  an  end  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  history  dear  to  the  student.  In  its  place  the  om- . 
nipotent  young  Ehnperor  has  ordained  that  the  German 
subjects  of  the  future  are  to  receive  good,  sound,  useful 
instruction  in  things  as  they  are,  especially  selected  for 
German  use,  and  for  the  glorification  of  the  Hohenzollem 
dynasty.  Obedient  to  the  inspiration  of  his  sovereign, 
a  German  professor,  Hermann  Grimm,  has  elaborated  and 
published  a  complete  system  by  which  the  civilization  of 
the  world  can  be  satisfactorily  studied  from  the  apex 
downward.  Needless  to  state  that  the  apex  is  represented 
in  this  patriotic  professor's  mind  by  the  Emperor  Will- 
iam II.  Needless,  also,  to  state  that  when  a  serious  pro- 
posal to  transmute  the  history  of  the  world  into  the 
history  of  a  German  earthly  Paradise,  where  the  place 
of  the  Trinity  shall  be  held  to  be  satisfactorily  filled  by 
the  three  Hohenisollem  Emperors,'  falls  into  the  hands  of 
a  French  reviewer,  and  that  reviewer  happens  to  be  M.  G. 
Valbert,  the  unfortunate  author  is  not  allowed  to  escape 
unscathed.  With  Vegard  to  M.  Hermann  Grimm,  it  Is 
difficult  to  believe  that  any  human  being  can  have  con- 
ceived or  written  a  work  so  silly  as  M.  Valbert  causes  this 
one  to  appear.  As  for  H.  Valbert,  he  should  be  read 
rather  than  commented  upon. 

THX  CHILIAN  WAB  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

H.  de  Varigny  gives  a  clear  and  succinct  account  of  the 
events  of  the  Chilian  war,  which  the  conflicting  reports 
of  newspaper  correspondents  have  left  vague  in  most 
minds.  While  he  blames  the  conduct  of  Balmaoeda,  he 
regards  much  of  what  has  happened  as  the  almost  inevi- 
table outcome  of  the  opposition  of  English  and  American 
ideas  and  influence,  which,  working  as  they  have  worked 
together  in  the  evolution  of  the  Chilian  republic,  had 
created  a  condition  of  things  under  which  it  was  impossible 
for  a  people  so  naturally  vigorous  to  continue.  Chilian 
parliamentary  institutions  are  impregnated,  according  to 
H.  de  Varigny,  with  the  monarchical  spirit  of  England, 
from  which  coimtry  they  were  copied.  But  this  mon- 
archical system  has  for  its  crown  an  autocratic  President, 
whose  powers  were  granted  to  him  under  American  influ- 
ence, and  whose  position  in  the  constitution  was  copied 
from  that  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
two  institutions  cannot  work  together.  Balmaceda  only 
followed  in  his  unconstitutional  practices  the  "'  deplorable 
deviations  **  of  all  his  predecessors,  and  one  of  the  results 
of  the  war  is  likely  to  be  a  revision  of  machinery  of  govern- 
ment which  may  bring  the  powers  of  the  President  and 
the  Parliament  into  a  more  logical  relation  to  each  other. 

The  Chilian  war,  in  fact,  has  been,  in  M.  Varigny 's 
reading  of  it,  a  war  between  the  forces  which  made  for 
closer  union  with  the  United  States  and  those  which  made 
for  the  supremacy  of  English  influence ;  the  English  forces 
have  won,  and  with  their  victory  the  dreams  of  the  three 
Americas  united  against  the  world  loses  all  chance  of  real- 
ization. The  indignation  of  Chili,  he  continues,  has  been 
stirred  against  the  United  States,  and  too  deeply  for  the 
breach  to  be  easily  healed,  and  the  ambition  of  the  Re- 
public will  for  the  future  be  to  maintain  its  independence 


until  it  takes,  in  the  Southern  continent,  the  position  of 
supremacy  which  the  United  States  holds  in  the  North. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

The  other  articles  in  this  number  besides  those  upon  the 
Egyptian  Question  andMr.Morley,  which  have  been  noticed 
elsewhere,  are  chiefly  technical.  There  is  one  upon  the  . 
Budgets  of  1892  and  the  financial  situation, by  M.  Aucbeval- 
Clarigny,  and  one,  without  signature,  on  the  East^n 
manoeuvres.  M.  Bruneti^re  is  less  interesting  than  usual 
in  a  review  which  he  entitles  "  Scientists  and  Moralists.** 
Colonel  Frey^s  "Piracy  in  Tonquin"  is  a  contribution  to 
the  now  rapidly  accumulating  store  of  contemporary 
information  with  regard  to  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
Celestial  Empire.  M.  d*Hausson  Ville's  sketch  of  Madame 
Ackermann  is  one  of  the  pleasant  biographical  articles 
of  which  French  memoir-writers  have  almost  a  monopoly 
at  present. 

THE  NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

AMONG  the  lesser  articles  in  the  Revxie  there  is  ooe 
from  M.  Philippe  Lehault  on  the  Pamir  Question, 
which,  he  states,  U  scarcely  less  important  to  Russia  than 
to  France.  There  is  an  African  article  by  M.  du  Wailly  on 
the  natives  who  inhabit  the  shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza. 
Ninon  de  PEnclos'  tea-parties  are  scarcely  so  interesting 
as  everything  connected  with  the  famous  beauty  is 
expected  to  be.  M.Eraest  Tissot  has  an  appreciative 
criticism  of  the  "Cavalleria  Rusticana,**  together  with  a 
short  account  of  its  production.  M.  Qu^rin  d'Angely^s 
article,  "Autour  de  la  Mort,**  is  chiefly  a  collection  of 
witty  or  comic  epitaphs,  of  which,  though  some  are  less 
generally  known  and  some  much  more  elaborate,  not  one 
is  more  expressively  terse  than  the  familiar  couplet  of 
Piron*s : 

^'Ci  gtt  ma  femme.    Oh  qu^elle  est  bieo. 
Pour  son  repos  et  pour  le  mien." 

Other  people^s  taxes  are  rather  like  other  people*& 
accounts,  being  by  their  nature  interesting  chiefly  to  the 
individuals  who  are  to  profit  or  lose  by  them.  "Rngii^l^ 
readers  will  be  inclined,  therefore,  to  skip  M.  Foamier  de 
Flaix  *s  account  of  the  course  of  French  taxation  since  1870; 
but  M.Martineau's  short  exposition  of  what  he  calls  the 
^fundamental  error  ^  of  the  protectionist  proposals  now 
before  the  French  Chambers  will  be  welcome  to  the  free- 
trading  mind,  if  only  for  its  directness  and  point.  The 
protectionist  theory  in  France  is  that  native  produce  and 
native  manufactures  represent  taxes,  land  revenue,  and 
wages,  but  that  foreign  produce  and  manufactures 
represent  none  of  these  things.  Therefore,  the  foreign 
produce  and  manufactures  should  be  taxed.  This  is  the 
^  fundamental  error  ^  upon  which  the  whole  system  of  trade 
restrictions  is  based.  M.Martineau  refutes  it  on  the 
ground  that  foreign  produce  and  manufactures  brought 
into  the  country  must  be  paid  for,  either  by  native  prod- 
uce and  manufactures,  in  which  case  it  is  evident  that 
the  stimulus  to  trade  and  the  represented  amount  of 
taxes,  wages,  and  board  revenue  is  as  great  as  if  the 
n/itive  produce  and  manufacture  were  consumed  in  the 
country,  or  it  must  be  paid  for  by  money  which,  again, 
represents  native  produce  or  manufactures,  and  comes 
indirectly  to  exactly  the  same  result.  Therefore,  imports 
do  pay  their  share  of  taxes,  wages,  and  land  revenue. 


POETRY  AND  ART. 


POETRY. 

Atalanta . —December. 

For  the  Master.  Charlotte  Bain. 
The  Norseman.  Neville  Mayhew. 
The  Mistakes  of  Life.    Mary  Gorges. 

Atlantic  Monthly.— December. 
London  and  Oxford.    Three  Sonnets. 

Casseirs  Family  Magazine.— December. 
Sweet  Christmas  Bells.    S.  S.  McCurry. 

Century.  —December. 

The  Christ-Child. 

The  Shepherds.    Edith  M.  Thomas. 

The  Micmight  Call.    Kate  P.  Oagood, 

gueen  Elizabeth.    Rose  Terry  Cooke, 
emembrance.    Wm.  Sharp. 
The  Two  Lessons.    W.  T.  Higglnson. 
The  long  Ago.    Julie  M.  Lippmann. 
Sympathy.    Chas.  H.  Crandali. 
Frost  Flowers.    W.  P.  Foster. 
An  Offertory.    Mary  M.  Dodge. 
The  Song  of  the  Brook.    Mary  A.De  Vere. 

The  Chautauquan.— December. 

Christmas  Bells.    Jessie  F.  0*Donnell. 
A  Haunting  Echo.    Mary  R.  Baldwin. 

Contemporary  Review.— December. 
The  **No  "  Dance.    Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 

English  Illustrated.- December. 

The  Song  of  the  Woodpecker.    Alfred  Austin. 
Sleep,  &by.  Sleep  1    (Illus.)    J.  Addington 
Symonds. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.— December. 
The  Suppliant.    I.  J.  Postgate. 

Good  Words.— December. 
Curfew  Song.    A.  L.  Salmon. 

Harper's.  —December. 

The   Christmas   Peal,    alius.)    Harriet   P. 

Spofford. 
The  Singing  Shepherd.  (IHus.)  Annie  Fields. 
His  bnip.    (lilus.)    James  Russell  Lowell. 

Lipplncott's.  —December. 

An  Antique.    R.  T.  W.  Duke.  Jr. 
At  a  Florist's.    Chas.  W.  Coleman. 

Longman's.  —December. 
Autumn's  Brief  Reign.    S.  C.  Watkins. 

Magazine  of  American  History.— December. 
The  Two  Lincolns.   Rer.  William  C.  Richards. 

Magazine  of  Art.— December. 

A  Letter  from  the  Pacific.   (Illus. )    Theodore 
Watts. 

New  England  Magazine.— December. 

Phyllis.  Henry  Cleveland  Wood. 

In  Memoriam— Pamell.    T.  H.  Famham. 

Winter.    Julie  M.  Lippmann. 

Mozart  and  Mendelssohn.    Zitella  Cooke. 

Owenlyn.    Ernest  Rhys. 

Fortune-Telling.    Marion  P.  Guild. 

Outing.  —December. 
A  Song  of  the  South.    Edward  Carlton. 

Scribner's.- December. 

Winter  Lilacs.  Mrs.  J.  T.  Fields. 
Peleus  to  Thetis.    Bessie  Chandler. 
Elmwood.    T.  B.  Aldrich. 

The  Overland  Monthly.— December. 

Contrast.    Sarah  Dyer  Hobart. 
To-morrow.    Charlotte  W.Thurston. 
A  December  Morning.    Helen  F.  Smith. 
To  Philomel.    D.  W.  Ravenscroft. 


POETRY  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

IN  the  Contemporary  Review  for  December  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  versifiee 
the  "  No  "  dance  which  he  witnessed  in  Japan.    A  fisher-boy  finds  the 
<< many-tinctured,  fairy-patterned  robe"  of  Tsuru  Sau,  a  Celestial  visitant 
who  has  temporarily  laid  aside  the  robe  which  the  fisher -boy  has  fcoind, 
without  which  she  cannot  return  home.    He  and  she  sing  alternately; 
then,  when  her  dress  is  restored,  she  sings  and  dances  before  him,  ^  joy- 
ously circling,  singing,  beating  time."    Here  is  ^'a  verse  of  love:" 
A  little  man  tastes  its  bliss 
In  the  loved  one's  charms, 
And  her  close-wound  arms. 
And  the  spirits  which  almost  kiss 
Through  their  dividing  bodies ;  and  delight 
Of  mother-love  and  father-love;  and  friends 
Hand-fast  and  heart-fast !    But  death^s  sudden  night 
Comes,  and  in  gloom,  it  seems,  Lovers  sunshine  ends. 
So  Love's  warm  golden  wing 
Shields  not  from  shuddering 
The  soul  it  covers,  chilled  with  dread  to  part. 

Ah,  could  I  tell. 

Who  see  it  near  and  well. 
The  far  truth  freely  to  each  beating  heart. 

Not  on  your  tearful  planet  once  again 

Should  Love  be  pain. 
Nor  from  your  blinded  eyes  should  salt  tears  start. 

But  that  which  I  would  teach 

Hath  in  your  human  speech 
No  words  to  name  such  comfort  rich  and  great. 

Therefore,  dream  on,  asleep. 

And,  dreaming,  weep! 
And  wait !  a  little,— yet  a  little  wait  I 

In  Harper'' s  Magazine  there  is  a  poem  in  ballad  metre  by  James  Russell 
Lowell,  entitled  "  His  Ship."    It  begins  thus : 

0  watcher  on  the  Minster  Hill, 
Look  out  o'er  the  sloping  sea; 

Of  the  tall  ships  coming,  coming  still, 
Is  never  one  for  me? 

1  have  waited  and  watched  (the  weary  years !) 
When  I  to  the  shore  could  win, 

Till  now  I  cannot  see  for  tears 
If  my  fibip  be  coming  in. 

Eyes  shut,  I  see  her  night  and  day,  • 

No  inch  of  canvas  furled. 
As  a  swan  full-breasted  push  her  way, 

Up  out  of  the  underworld. 

'Tis  but  her  wraith !    And  all  the  time 

These  cheated  eyes  grow  dim. 
Will  her  tardy  topmasts  never  climb 

Above  the  ocean's  rim? 


In  Scribner^8  Mr.  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  publishes  a  poem  entitled 
"Elmwood,"  in  memory  of  James  Russell  Lowell.  It  is  too  long  to  quote 
here,  but  the  following  lines  give  an  example  of  the  metre  and  the  strain 
of  this  poetic  tribute  to  a  dead  poet : 

And  here  to  him  came  love  and  love's  dear  loss ; 
Here  honors  came,  the  deep  applause  of  men 
Touched  to  the  heart  by  some  swift- winged  word 
That  from  his  own  full  heart  took  eager  flight- 
Some  strain  of  piercing  sweetaess  or  rebuke, 
For  underneath  his  geatle  nature  flamed 
A  noble  scorn  for  all  ignoble  deed. 
Himself  a  bondman  till  all  men  were  free. 
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ART   NOTES. 

MR.  J.  G.  BROWN,  whose  ^  A  Thoughtful  Moment'*  serves  as  our  frontis- 
piece, might  well  be  called  the  Herodotus  of  our  street-arabs.  He  has 
spent  most  of  his  life  chronicling,  with  the  brush,  the  work  and  pastime  of  New 
York's  boot-i  lacks,  newsboys,  and  street  musicians.  His  i  or. folio  is  full 
of  memorabilia  of  their  manners  and  customs,  and  no  collection  of  Ameri- 
can paintings  is  c:)mplete  without  one  of  his  genris  of  street-gamins.  And 
it  is  not  without  significance  to  the  optimist  that  in  his  protracted  series 
of  such  incidents  he  has  >  arely  found  occasion  to  depict  the  suffering,  tut 
rather  the  **  happy-go-lucky, "  **  free-from-care '^  side  of  child-Ufe.  Inya- 
riably  taking  his  subjects  f  om  nature,  alway j  true  to  life,  he  has  neverthe- 
less found  ample  material  for  his  child  "  comedie  humaine  ^  in  the  portrayal 
of,  though  perhaps  ti:e  seamy  side  of  life,  not  the  hopeless,  the  rough,  not 
the  degraded,  the  hard,  not  the  suffering. 

The  study  we  give  apropos  of  the  articles  on  the  '^Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children''  and  the  ''Child  Problem  in  Cities," 
seeds  no  annotation;  the  little  fellow,  homeless  and  friendless,  is  a  not 
infrequent  product  of  our  crowded  tenement-house  district.  He  is 
meditating  what  shall  be  his  next  move,  for  it  is  characteristic  of 
this  class  to  be  self-reliant.  It  is  a  matter  perhaps  of  how  he  shall 
obtain  some  capital  for  an  investment  in  newspapers,  a  blacking-box,  or 
a  pedler's  outfit,  but,  however  he  may  get  it,  be  sure  that  he  wiU  obtain 
it  honestly,  and  set  out  brayely  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Brown  was  bom  in  England  in  1881.  He  studied  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  and  in  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  Edinburgh,  and  later  on 
with  Thomas  Cummings,  N.  A.,  in  New  York.  He  was  elected  an  asso- 
ciate of  the  Academy  of  Design  in  1862  and  an  Academician  in  1863.  H ) 
is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Salmagundi  Club  and  president  of  the 
American  Water-Color  Society.  He  has  occupied  his  studio  in  the  build- 
ing 51  West  Tenth  Street  for  thirty-two  years. 

One  of  his  largest  compositions,  which  has  added  to  his  reputation  both 
here  and  in  England,  is  called  the  ''Passing  Show"— a  street  crowded 
with  ragg^  children  awaiting  the  approach  of  Bamimi's  circus. 

Mr.  Brown  will  hold  an  exhibition  of  his  paintings  done  during  the  past 
summer  at  the  Ortgies  Gallery  on  January  21,  the  sale  to  take  place  on 
the  26th  and  27th  of  the  same  month.  These  pictures  consist  principally 
of  studies  made  on  a  farm  in  the  Catskills  and  phases  i  f  fishermen's  life 
on  the  island  of  Grand  Henan.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  is  a 
composition  called  "  Pulling  for  the  Shore,"  eight  fishermen  in  a  boat,  every 
figure  being  a  careful  study  from  life.  Other  single  figures  of  fishermen 
will  also  be  readily  recognize  1  as  true  portraiture.  "  Trouble  Ahead  "  is 
of  an  old  country  crone  telling  the  fortunes  of  a  yoimg  girl,  who  evidently 
believes  every  proplecy.  "  Grandpa  Loves  Butter  "  is  of  a  little  girl  hold- 
ing a  b..ttercup  to  her  old  grandfather's  bearded  chin  to  see  if  the  strong 
refiection  proves  that  he  likes  butter.  "A  Sunbeam  from  the  South" 
represents  a  group  of  street-urchins  surrounding  a  darkey  boy  who  is  danc- 
ing to  amuse  them.  A  boot-black  sitting  on  his  box  is  clapping  his  hands 
to  keep  time  f o^  the  darkey. 


The  program  of  the  Art  Amateur  for  1892  is  a  highly  attractive  one  to 
both  active  and  passive  devotees  of  the  pencil  and  brush.  Of  especial 
value  to  the  former  are  the  progressive  lessons  in  painting  illustrated  in 
color,  which  have  already  been  begim  with  bright  promise  by  Mr.  Frank 
Fowler.  In  addition,  there  will  be  complete  pictures  of  various  genris, 
^landscape,  fruit,  flower,  figure,  and  animal  subjects." 

The  editor  of  the  Art  Amateur  has  been  in  Europe  this  smnmer  culling 
fresh  fiowers  for  the  pictorial  department  of  his  magazine;  and  among 
diiers,  he  promises  an  especially  fine  drawing  from  the  nude  by  M. 
Q^6me,  and  numerous  contributions  from  M.  Lambert  and  Professor 
Herkomer,  of  the  famous  school  at  Bushey,  England. 

In  the  stately  pages  of  the  December  number,  in  addition  to  the  pictorial 
features,  pleasing  to  the  universal  taste,  there  are  many  articles,  by  prac- 
tical workers  for  the  most  part,  of  interest  and  educational  value  to  the 
«rt  .student.  In  the  considerable  department  knon*n  as  "  My  Note  Book  " 
a  salient  feature  of  the  month  is  the  slashing  "  Montezuma  "  gives  Jan  Van 
Beers  and  his  advertising  methods,  which  have  of  late  gained  him  so  much 
fame  in  London. 


ART    TOPICS. 

Architectural  Record. 
Art  and  Life.    (Illus.)    Herbert  D.Croly. 

L*Art.  —November  1. 

Charles  Jacque  and  his  Work.    (Illaa.)    Paul 

LafoQd. 
BookbindiDff  in  the  Middle  Ages.    Withnh»- 

trations    rrom  the    Leicester  CoUaeUoB. 

L6onDorez. 

November  15. 
Art  Sales  In  London  and  Paris.     CHlus.) 

Paul  Leroi. 

Art  Amateur.— December. 

On  Fainting  Children,    cnins.)    Bboda  H. 

Nicholls. 
Onuron  Sketches    of    Children.    Dues  and 

Knous. 
Portrait   and    Figure    Painting— L   (Illns.) 

Frank  Fowler. 
Still-Life  PainUnir-I.    AUyn  Ayroar. 
Pen  Drawing  for  Illustrations— jLlLll  LjuuI- 

scape.    Ernest  Knaufft 
PaiDtW  in  Pastel-L    M.HeUer. 
China  nOnting. 

Art  Jouraml.— December. 

For  God  and  the  King.  Etching  after  Stan- 
ley Berkeley. 

A  llodem  Country  Home— H.  (Illus. )  T.  R. 
Davison. 

The  New  Frock.    (Illus.) 

New  Fields  for  the  Art  Metal-Worker.  (IUqs.  ) 
Prof.  Roberts- Austin. 

The  Pilanrim's  Way— Vm.  (Illus.)  Mrs. 
Henry  M.Ady. 

The  Lesson  of  a  Persian  (}arpet.  (Ulua. )  W. 
M.  Conway. 

Fritz  August  von  Kaulbach.    (Illus.) 

Artist.  —December. 

The  Artist  in  Every-Day  Life. 
Art  and  Symbolism. 

Atalanta.  —December. 
Angels  in  Art    (HIus.)    Helen  Zimmem. 

Atlantic  Monthly.— December. 
The  Modem  Art  of  Painting  in  France. 

Century. — December. 

Raphael.    (Illua.)    W.J.SUUman. 
The  Golden  Age  of  PasteL    (Ulua)    Elisa- 
beth W.  Champney. 

H  arper  *8 .  — Decemb^. 

The  Annunciation.  (Illus.)  Henry  Tan 
Dyke. 

Magazine  of  Art.— December. 

**The  Young  Widow.**  Etching  after  Alfred 
Stevens. 

The  Mystery  of  Holbein^s**  Ambassadors:**  A 
Solution— U.    (Ulus.)    W.Fred.  Dickee. 

Political  Cartoons— U.  (Ulus.)  Linley  Sam- 
bourne. 

The  New  ** Robinson  Crusoe.  **  (Illus. )  M.  H. 
Bpielmann. 

''Christian  and  Evangelist**  After  E.  F. 
Brewtnall. 

The  Brothers  Wiener:  Medallists.  (lUus.) 
Fred  Alvin. 

War  Pictures  and  War  Artists.  Hilary  Skin- 
ner. 

The  Dulwich  Gallery— L  (Ulus.)  W.  Arm- 
strong. 

Portfolio.  —December. 

Dlustrations: 

**  In  Brufres  Cathedral.  **    By  J.  Nash. 

**  A  Surrey  Conunon.  **    Etcning.    By  F.  Slo- 
combe. 

"Storm  Clouds.  *•    By  A.  Noxal. 
The    Present    State  of  the  Fine    Arts    in 

France— XII.    alius.)    P. O.  Hamerton. 
Archaen  Art.    Gllus.)    A.  J.  Church. 
Qustave  Dor6.      alius.)    C.Phillips. 
Samuel  Palmer.  F.O.Stephens. 

8cribner*8.— December. 

A  Painter  of  Beautiful  Dreams  > Albert 
Moore.    Harold  Frederic. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS. 


PITT.     Bv  THE  EARL  OF  ROSEBERY.* 


LORD  ROSEBERT'B  "  Pltl "  te  cut  in  ihe  matrix  of 
Moriej's  "Burke."  It  resdl  In  m&n?  plac«i  like  tm 
ImitaUoD, «  clerer  Imitation,  of  Mr.  Morley'i  style.  It  ia 
Horleyeae,  wltli  here  and  there  a  remluisoeiice,  now  at  Ma- 
onlaj  and  then  of  Lord  Beaconifleld.  Compare  the 
handwrittng  of  Hr.  Horley  wttb  the  handinitiiig  of  Lord 
Roteberj,  and  you  have  the  diffarence  between  thestrle 
at  the  author  of  "  Burke "  and  that  of  the  author  of 
"Fltt."    Lord  lUweberT  la  smarter,  but  here  and  there 


THE  lARL  OF  B08KBXRT. 
hit   work   onells    more    ot   the    oil    of    the    midnight 
lamp.      There   Is   more    epigram,    and    now  and   then 
there  is  more  of  the  roU  ot  Mocaulay's   dmin.     Here, 
for  Instance,  Is  the  passage  on  the  Earl  of  Cliatham: 

"  Chatham  was  a  political  mystic ;  sometlmce  sub- 
lime, Bometlmea  Impossible,  and  somethnea  Insane.  But 
he  had  genius.  That  flame  It  was,  Htful  and  undeAna- 
ble  though  it  be,  that  gave  to  his  eloquence  a  sublime 
and  terrible  note  which  do  other  English  eloquence  has 
touched  ;  that  made  him  the  idol  of  his  countrymen, 
though  they  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  seen  his  face, 
or  heard  his  voice,  or  read  bis  speeches;  that  made  him 
«  watchword  among  those  distant  insnrgents  whose  wish 
for  independence  he  yet  ardently  opposed ;  thai  mode  each 
remotest  soldier  and  blue-jacket  feel  that  when  he  was 
in  office  there  was  a  man  iu  Downing  Street,  and  a  man 
whose  eye  pierced  everywhere;  that  made  bis  name  at 
once  on  Inspiration  and  a  dread ;  that  cowed  even  the 
-tumultuous  Commons  at  his  frown." 
•  "Pltt.- 


The  best  way  to  enable  our  readers  t 
book  and  to  appreciate  its  style  will  be  to  run  rapidly, 
pen  In  hand,  through  Its  300  pages,  recondeDBing  Lord 
Roaebery's  very  condensed  story  ot  William  Pitt. 


Lord  Roaebery  begins  by  declaring  of  the  year  1T5Q,  In 
which  Pitt,  Bums,  and  Wilbertorce  were  bom,  "none, 
perhaps,  has  given  us  namee  so  honored  and  cberisbed  b; 
the  human  race,"  an  observation  which  has  In  it  Just  a 
trifle  ot  the  sense  ot  strain  which  Is  discernible  here  and 
there  in  the  subsequent  pages.  From  his  youth  WiUlam 
Pitt  was  one  of  the  rare  instances,  like  John  Mill  and 
Macaulay,  of  Infant  prodigy  maturing  into  brilliant  man- 
hood. He  went  to  the  Cnlverslty  when  fourteen,  but  his 
home  training  naa  more  useful  to  him  than  any  of  his 
coUeges.  His  father  was  no  great  scholar,  but  he  had  the 
habit  of  requiring  his  son  to  translate  into  English  In  the 
evening  the  passages  which  he  had  construed  with  his 
tutor  in  the  morning;  and  to  this  habit  Lord  Rosebery 
ascribes  his  fluency  ot  majestic  diction  and  command 
of  correct  expression.  "What  was  scarcely  less  valua- 
ble. Lord  Chatham  (who,  we  are  told,  mode  a  point  of 
giving  daily  Instruction  and  readings  from  the  Bible  to 
his  children)  encouraged  his  son  to  talk  to  him  without 
reserve  on  every  subject,  bo  that  the  boy,  who  seems  to 
have  returned  the  boundless  aifecCion  witb  which  his 
father  regarded  him,  was  In  close  and  constant  communl- 
cation  with  one  of  the  flrst  ministers  of  the  age." 

Pitt  was  trained  from  childhood  tor  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  was  a  parliamentary  specialist  from  the 
days  ot  the  bib  and  the  porringer.  "  He  went  into  the 
House  of  Commons  as  an  heir  enters  his  home  ;  he 
breathed  into  it  bis  native  atmosphere— he  had.  Indeed, 
breathed  no  other ;  in  the  nursery,  in  the  school-room,  et 
the  universlt]',  he  lived  in  its  temperature ;  it  had  been,  so 
to  speak,  made  over  to  him  as  a  bequest  by  its  unques- 
tioned master.  Throughout  his  life,  from  tbe  cradle  to 
the  grave,  he  may  be  said  to  have  known  no  wider  exist- 
ence. Hie  objects  and  amusements  that  otber  men  seek 
in  a  thousand  ways  were  tor  him  all  concentrated  there. 
It  was  his  mistress,  his  stud,  bis  dice-box,  his  game-pre- 
Bsrve;  it  was  bis  ambition,  his  library,  his  creed.  For  it, 
and  it  alone,  hod  tbe  consummate  Cbathan  trained  him 
from  his  birtb .  No  young  Hannibal  was  ever  more  sol- 
emnly devoted  to  his  country  than  Pitt  to  Parliament." 


He  was  twenty-two  in  1781.  He  flrst  took  his  seat  as 
member  for  the  pocket  borough  of  Appleby,  which  then 
belonged  to  Lord  Lonsdale.  Lord  North's  administra- 
tion was  then  in  its  agony,  lis  tbln-spun  life  being  pre- 
served only  by  the  exertions  of  the  King.  Of  that  Eing 
Lord  Rosebery  has  a  good  deal  to  say.  and  says  it,  as 
usual,  very  well.  People  persist,  he  complains,  iu  ex- 
pecting human  nature  to  be  consistent  and  convenient. 
"The  fact  Is  that  congruity  Is  the  exception;  and  that 
time  and  circumstance  and  opportunity  paint  vrith  heed- 
lees  hands  and  garish  colors  upon  a  man's  life;  so  that 
the  result  is  lees  frequently  a  finished  picture  than  a  pal- 
ette of  squeezed  tints." 

Oeorge  HI.  was  no  exception  to  this  rule.  He  gloried 
in  tbe  name  ot  Briton,  and  was  the  German  princelet  ot 


THE  REVIBiy  OF  REy/ElVS. 


hlB  day.  No  petty  elector  or  nwrgnTe  or  ruler  of  Hema 
who  sold  his  people  by  the  thoiuand  ai  material  of  war 
held  more  absolutely  the  view  of  property  as  applied  to 
hii  domlnione  or  mibjects.  "He  saw  in  the  American 
poeeibilities  In  the  guidance  of  a  new 


KAJIL  OF  CHATHAM. 

world,  bat  the  expropriation  of  an  outlying  estate,  the 
loss  of  which  diminished  his  consequence." 

His  habits  with  domestics  made  his  home  a  heU  npOD 
earth.  He  was  the  ablest  political  strategist  of  his  day. 
"  He  bad  to  struggle  against  men  of  genius,  supported  by 
popular  enthusiasm  on  the  one  hand,  and  att  InipUcabla 
orUtocracf ,  inured  to  supreme  power,  on  the  other." 

He  defeated  or  outwitted  than  all.  "  By  a  certain  per- 
sistent asnitenew,  by  the  dexterous  utilizing  of  political 
rivalries,  by  cajoling  some  men  and  betraying  othen, 
by  a  resolute  adroltnesB,  that  turned  disaster  and  even 
disease  into  the  instruments  of  his  aim,  the  King  realised 
his  darling  object,  of  covering  the  dogahip  to  which  be 
bad  gQcceeded  Into  a  real,  and  to  some  extent  a  persottal, 
monarchy," 


Utt's  first  speech,  made  in  support  of  Burke's  Bill  for 
economical  r^onn,  won  from  Burke  the  generous  enco- 
mium, "  He  is  not  a  chip  of  the  old  block ;  it  is  the  old 
tdock  Itself."  In  these  early  days  Pitt  was  devoted  to 
peace,  retrenchment,  and  reform.  At  the  end  of  the  flist 
MBsion  Fox  declared  blm  to  be  already  one  of  the  first 
men  in  Parliament.  It  was  a  time  when  England  needed 
able  men.  Pitt  entered  Parliament  the  year  of  the  sur- 
render of  Comwallis  and  the  final  triumph  of  the  American 
republic.  "  The  news  shattered  even  the  imperturbable 
ease  of  North.  He  took  it  as  he  would  have  taken  a 
bullet  iD  his  breast,"  Pittdeclored,  "Theeun  of  England's 
glory  is  set"— a  curious  phrase  by  which  the  first  of  Eng- 
lish statesmen  recorded  his  estimate  of  the  significance  of 
the  severance  of  the  English-speaking  race  into  hostile 
sections.  North  fell.  Roi^kingham  came  in,  Pitt  was 
offered  office,  but  refused  anything  that  did  not  give  him 
a  seftt  in  the  Cabinet.  As  an  independent  meanbor  he 
brought  in  a  motion  for  a  parliamentary  reform.  Ho 
attacked  the  prerogaUve  of  the  King,  which,  two  years 
later,  be   defended   with   an    inconsistency   which   Lord 


Rosebery  defends,  or  at  least  excuses,  in  the  fonowing 
passage,  which  Is  not  one  of  the  omamente  of  hii  page, 
although  it  is  one  illustrating  a  favorite  trick  of  his  style : 
"  What  he  denounced  was  the  crawling  race  of  the  Wel- 
bore  EUlses  and  the  Jack  Robinsons,  the  su^secTted  shadnw 
of  Bute,  and  the  pervading  flavor  of  JeukinsMi.'' 

Rockingham  died.  Fox  refused  to  serve  under  8bd- 
bome.  Fox's  attempts  "to  procnre  the  successioD  of  a 
dull,  dumb  duke  (Portland)  to  the  vapid  virtue  of  Rodc- 
ingluun  "  failed,  Pitt's  opportunity  came.  He  became 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Leader  of  the  Honse  of 
Commons  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  This  led  to  a  split 
between  Pitt  and  Foi,  whom  Lord  Rosebery  compares 
rather  aptly  to  Hogarth's  the  "  Idle  and  Industrious  Ap- 
prentices." 


Pitt  declined  the  invitation  to  form  >. 
Ministry,  and  thai  come  the  famous  CoaUtioti  Adminis- 
(ratlon  formed  by  Fox  and  North,  te  the  undoing  and 
the  ruin  of  Fox.  Orattau  once  observed  that  "  none  had 
heard  Fox  at  his  best  who  bad  not  beard  him  before  the 
Coalitiou.  Afterword,  the  month  still  spoke  great  Ihines, 
but  the  swell  ot  sonl  was  no  more."  In  the  recess  Pitt 
visited  France.  It  was  tbe  first  and  last  occasion  oa 
which  he  went  abroad.  Of  that  Continental  tour  three 
remarks  are  preserved.  Pitt  told  the  French  that  "  Yon 
have  no  political  liberty,  but  as  to  civil  liberty  you  have, 
more  of  it  than  you  suppose."  He  predicted  that  " tba 
part  of  OUT  CoDStitatian  which  will  first  periA  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  King  and  the  authority  ot  the  House  ot 
Peers."  And  again,  re[dying  to  some  one  who  marvelled 
that  Fox,  a  t^i"  of  so  little  character,  should  wield  so 
great  an  infiuence,  he  said,  "The  remark  is  just,  but  then 
you  have  not  been  under  the  wand  ot  the  magidaii." 
Hot  all  the  magic  ot  the  eloquence  of  Fox  could  save  the 
Coalition  Oovemment  from  overthrow.  Hr. Fox's  lodta 
Bill  led  to  tbe  overthrow  of  the  Oovemment. 


Tbe  King  resumed  tbe  seals  of  his  ministers,  and  in 
December,  1TS3,  Mr.  Pitt,  then  only  twenty-five,  began  a. 
prime-ministership  which  lasted  seventeen  yean.  Hi> 
appointment  was  received  with  derision.  Tbe  fallen  Min- 
isters did  not  think  his  AdministratioD  would  last  aa 
many  days  as  it  lasted  years.  His  Oovemment  was  a 
proceesion  of  ornamental  phaatoms. 

Pitt  was  gasping  in  a  famine  of  iucapadtj,  bat  he 
refused  to  offer  office  to  Shetbume,  whose  good  faith  was. 
always  exemplary,  but  always  In  need  of  explanation. 

Then  ensued  three  stormy  months,  full  of  debatn  al 
fiery  eloquence,  which,  like  the  wars  of  Horlborough  and 
Tuirenne,  are  "  splendid  achievements  which  light  np  tbe 
epoch,  without  exercising  a  permanent  influence  on  the 
world;   to  us,  at  any  rate,   the  sheet-lightning  of  hi«- 

Fltt  held  his  own,  and  more  than  held  bis  own,  althou^- 
young,  unaided,  and  alone.  His  refusal  to  ai^oint  him- 
self to  the  stnecuro  Clerkship  of  tbe  Pells,  an  office  worth 
tlS,000,  delighted  the  nation;  and  a  narrow  escape  from 
death  at  the  hands  of  an  ambuscade  of  blackguards  oppo- 
site Brooks'  completed  hii  conquest  of  popular  sympa- 
thy. On  March  SB  ParUameut  was  dissolved.  Pitt 
came  back  with  a  triumphant  majority.  The  public,  in 
despair  at  the  decadence  of  the  country,  recogi^sed  with 
enthusiasm  the  advent  of  Chatham's  son,  "rich  with  lofty 
eloquence  and  heir  to  an  immortal  name,"  who  sbowied  a 
supreme  disdain  for  the  material  prizes  of  pollUeal  Ut» 
apart  from  his  own  great  qualidm.  The  straigth  of  Pitt, 
lay  In  the  aversion  of  both  King  and  people  for  Fox. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS. 


We  paw  by  In  a  few  gentences  the  flnt  jesfs  of  his 
admlnistrntioti  wjth  hii  iDdla  Bill,  his  Budgets,  and  his 
attempt  to  establish  a  commercial  union  with  Ireland. 
Be  succeeded  with  the  former,  he  was  defeated  on  the  last. 
"  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  iinprweioii  that  there  has  been 
throughout  the  past  hlstorj'  of  England  end  Ireland  a 
maUgnaot  fate  waring  away  every  auspicious  chance  and 
blighting  ever;  opportunitj  of  beneficence  aa  it  arlseB," 
The  constitution  of  the  English  Parliament  in  those  days, 
as  Lord  Rosebery  points  out,  was  very  different  from 
what  it  is  to-day.  "The  compaaltlon  ot  o  parllaniBUtary 
majority  at  that  time  wss  that  of  a  fendal  or  Highland 
army.  It  was  an  aggregate  of  the  foUowings  of  a  few 
great  chieb,  ot  trhom  the  King  himBelf  was  the  chief. 
What  Clanronald  or  Lochiel  had  been  in  a  military,  Liord 
Lonsdale  or  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  were  in  a  political, 
campaign.  Oovemment  under  such  coniQtIons  was  nec- 
essarily carried  od  under  difflcultlee. 

WARRIN  HASTIHQB. 

In  17S6,  after  the  establishment  of  the  famous  Sinking 
Fund, ""  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  session  Is  the 
opening  of  that  long  campaign  against  Warren  Hastings, 
which,  as  regards  its  duration  and  the  forces  brought 
into  play,  resembles  rather  Bome  historic  sl^e  of  ancient 
times  than  the  Judicial  investigation  into  the  conduct  ot 
an  individual." 

Hastings  at  first  seemed  secure.  "  Except  the  leader  ot 
the  Opposition,  his  only  enemy  seemed  to  be  his  own 
intolerable  agent.  But  he  was  ambushed  by  the  undying 
rancor  ot  Francis  and  the  sleepless  humanity  of  Burke." 

Pitt,  however,  put  himself  in  antagonism  to  Hastings 
nn  one  point,  and  tminnn»n  fras  the  hubbub.  "  We  can 
Imagine  the  bum  and  bun  of  political  insects."  Fitt's 
ppeecb  in  favor  of  the  Begum  charge  made  impeachment 
inevitable.  Nothing  lUuatrates  more  forcibly  the  author- 
ity of  FItt.  "  He  gave  his  decision  as  calmly  as  a  judge  In 
chambers;  while  Britain  and  India  abided  meekly  by  the 
declsian  of  this  young  gentleman  of  twenty-eight." 

The  first  Regency  Debates  bring  us  to  the  verge  of  the 
IiVench  Revolution :  "  Elsewhere  the  fates  were  spinning 
new  threads,  scheming  new  combinations,  and  shifting  In 
their  most  tragic  mood  the  circiunEtances  and  destiny  ot 
the  world.  The  caldron  was  simmering  into  which  all 
partiea  and  politics  and  Fltt  himself  were  to  be  plunged, 
to  emerge  in  new  shape." 

HIS  POLICT  or  NON-IHTBBVXHTID.I. 

Fltt,  however,  was  deaf  to  the  shriek  of  rage  and  panic 
that  arose  from  the  convuMons  of  Franoe.  LetFranceset- 
tie  her  internal  affairs  as  she  chooses  was  hie  unvarying 
principle.  In  Farllament  for  the  two  or  three  following 
years  "all  was  tranquillity,  which  was  only  oocaaionally 
Interrupted  by  the  sonorous  voice  ot  the  Hinister  proclaim- 
ing, as  from  a  muecdn's  minaret,  the  continued  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  empire. " 

Fitt  was  nursing  England  into  convalescence  after  the 
exhaustion  of  the  American  war.  "  Even  in  those  days 
of  exhaustion, "says  Lord  Rosebery,  "our  means  were  lem 
Inadequate  to  our  ends  than  now ;  we  were  less  scattered 
over  the  world;  and  our  army,  relatively  to  those  on  the 
Continent,  was  respecteble  and  even  powertnl." 

WUcb  Is  no  longer  the  case.  Pitt  spent  £8,000,000  in 
making  ready  a  fieet  to  coerce  the  Spaniards,  llien  came 
the  Russian  armament.  "The  Instinctofself-preservatloD 
guides  the  European  powers  with  the  tame  certainty  as 
weather  moves  sheep  on  the  hiU." 


But  Pitt,  being  iwlated  and  almost  inaccessible,  wa» 
not  in  touch  with  bis  colleagues,  still  less  wiUi  the  pulse 
of  the  people.  Hence,  after  proposing  to  declare  war- 
against  Russia,  be  bad  to  eat  his  own  proposals,  recall 
his  ultimatum,  and  abandon  Ocksokoff  to  Its  fate.  The 
Duke  of  Leeds  retired.  His  place  was  taken  by  Orenville, 
the  typical  Whig  of  the  day,  whose  appointment  leada 
Lord  Rosebery  to  say  some  witty  and  not  altogether 
kindly  tbln^  concerning  the  Wblgs,  these  sublime  per- 
sonagea  who  hated  extremes,  and  whose  creed  "lay  in  a 
triple  divine  right,  the  divine  right  of  the  Whig  families 
te  govern  the  empire,  to  be  maintained  by  the  empire, 
to  prove  tiieir  superiority  by  humbling  and  bullying  the 
sovereign  of  the  empire,"  Prom  which  it  may  be  seen 
that  Lord  Rosebery  has  not  sat  in  vain  at  the  feet  of 
Lord  Beacons  field. 


The  shadow  ot  the  French  Revolution  fell  over  the 
land.  Fltt,  whose  enthusiasm  was  all  (or  pence,  retrench- 
ment, reform,  and  free  trade,  was  doomed  to  drag  out 
Uie  remainder  of  his  lite  In  darkness  and  dismay  in  wreck- 
ing his  whole  financial  edifice  to  find  funds  for  Incapabla 
generals  and  for  foreign  statesmen  more  capable  than 
bODCBt  In  postponing,  and,  indeed,  repressing,  all  his  pro- 
poeed  reforms.  To  no  human  being  did  war  ever  come 
with  such  a  tnirse  as  to  Pitt ;  by  none  was  it  more  bated 
and  shunned.  This  carried  him  so  far  that,  in  1793,  on 
the  very  eve  ot  the  great  European  convulaioti,  he  re- 


duced the  vote  for  the  navy  by  8,000  men,  and  declared 
in  his  place  in  Parliament— 

"  Unquestionably  there  never  was  a  time  in  the  history 
of  our  country  when,  from  the  situation  of  Europe,  we 
might  more  reasonably  expect  fifteen  years  of  peoco  than 
et  the  present  moment." 

Even  after  the  execution  ot  Louis  XVI.  Pitt  was  still 
anxious  for  peace.  "There  Is  something  pathetic  in  this 
flash  ot  light  thrown  upon  the  lonely  figure  clinging  to 
hope  with  the  tenacity  ot  despair.  As  it  fades,  the  dark- 
ness closes,  and  the  Pitt  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  reform 
disappears  forever." 

Whether  he  was  a  great  War  Minister  oi 
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Hlnister,  "lie  is  certainlj  the  most  strenuous  Peace  Minis- 
ter that  ever  held  office  in  this  country.'* 

AT  WAB  WITH  THE  REVOLUTION. 

When  war  began  Pitt  believed  it  would  be  over  in  a 
few  months.  The  French,  he  said,  had  no  money.  It 
lasted  till  long  after  his  death.  Lord  Rosebery,  in  a 
rapid,  condensed  narrative,  tells  the  story  of  that  dolorous 
time,  rightly  making  the  Mutiny  of  the  Nore  the  crown- 
ing moment  of  despair.  Pitt,  however,  never  despaired. 
He  pursued  his  policy  of  subsidies  and  his  policy  of  naval 
warfare  to  the  end  with  undoubt  d  resoluti  n.  It  is  true 
that  there  were  militiry  expeditions  which  up  to  the 
peace  of  Aimens  had  cost  the  English  1,850  officers  and 
^,000  men  without  achieving  any  considerabli  result. 
But  his  chief  reliance  was  in  the  fleet,  and  that  was  uni- 
formly successful,  and  upon  subsidies.  The  net  total  of 
the  war  burden  imposed  by  Pitt  in  his  first  and  main 
Administration  was  £292,009,604,  of  which  he  only  received 
in  cash  about  £200,000,000.  In  January,  1797,  the  three 
P'^T  cmts.  fell  t>  47.  Lord  Rosebery  thinks  that  Pitt's 
finance  was  well  and  wisely  managed.  As  a  War  Minis- 
ter he  had  peculiar  difflcul  ies  to  contend  with.  Europe 
was  rotten.  He  was  dealing  with  dupes,  or  invalids,  or 
self-seekers  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  cosmopolitan  con- 
vulsion embodied  «n  a  secular  genius  on  the  other.  He 
was,  as  it  were,  heading  a  crusade  with  a  force  of  camp- 
followers.  "  It  is  probable  that  some  Pompeians  saw  in 
the  great  eruption  an  admirable  opportunity  for  shop- 
lifting; so  it  was,  but  it  cost  the  depredators  their  lives. 
Pitt  saw  the  real  peril,  but  the  princes  of  Europe  deceived 
him  and  themselves  and  were  overthrown." 

HIS  FAILURE. 

The  British  forces  were  as  useless  against  Napoleon  as 
the  forces  of  the  courts  of  Europe.  The  army  was  an 
aristocratic  body  which  had  to  be  led  by  a  prince  of  the 
blood.  The  navy  was  a  democratic  force.  *^  Ck)llingwood 
was  the  son  of  a  Newcastle  merchant,  Jervis  of  a  country 
lawyer.  Nelson  of  a  country  parson,  whereas  a  military 
command  seemed  to  require  nothing  more  than  exalted 
rank,  or  the  seniority  which  often  spelled  senility." 

**The  British  army  was  composed,"  as  Wellington  said, 
^  of  the  scum  of  the  earth — ^the  mere  scum  of  the  ear  h. 
Largely  recruited  from  the  refuse  of  humanity,  it  was 
4>courged  and  bullied  and  abused  as  if  outside  humanity. 
These  were  the  soldiers  we  opposed  to  the  regiments  in 
which  Ney  and  Hoche  and  Massena  were  serving  as  pri- 
vates." 

Pitt  was  foredoomed  to  failure.  In  all  probability  the 
grea  est  of  War  Minister?,  Chatham  and  Bismarck,  would 
equally  have  failed.  For  *4t  must  be  repeated  again 
that,  locked  in  a  death-grapple  with  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, he  was  struggling  with  something  superhiunan, 
immeasurable,  incalculable.  We  do  not  read  that  the 
wisest  and  the  mightiest  in  Egypt  were  able  to  avail  when 
the  light  turned  to  darkness  and  the  rivers  to  blood." 

PITT  AS  SOCIAL  REPORMXR. 

The  story  of  the  domestic  policy  of  Pitt  during  these 
years  of  war  is  dark  and  dismal  reading,  but  it  is  relieved 
by  one  notable  episode,  which  Lord  Rosebery  has  done 
well  to  rescue  from  oblivion.  Pitt,  confronted  by  the 
appalling  misery  of  the  poor,  brought  in  a  bill  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  may  some  day  revive  and  carry  into  law. 
By  this  bill  Pitt  proposed  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the 
unemployed  in  a  fashion  that  would  have  delighted  the 
heart  of  the  Fabian  Society. 

**  A  vast  new  system  was  to  be  crea'ed— a  hiera-  chy  of 
Ju  tices  and  wardens  and  g^uardians.    In  every  parish  or 


group  of  parishes  were  to  be  established  schools  of  indii*- 
try,  which  were,  in  fact,  what  we  have  since  known  as 
Ateliers  Nationaux.  Their  conditions  were  to  be  settled 
to  some  extent  by  parish  councils;  but  they  were  in  all 
cases  to  furnish  work  for  the  destitute  poor.  The  justices 
and  other  authorities  were  to  have  merely  the  powers 
of  a  private  employer  of  labor  in  regard  to  them. 
They  were  to  buy  materials,  they  were  to  sell  the  manu- 
factured article,  they  were  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages.  They 
could  build  or  hire  warehouses;  they  could  buy  or  hire 
land ;  they  could  incloee  and  cultivate  commons  for  sup- 
port of  the  workers  of  the  Schools  of  Industry.  More- 
over, in  every  parish  or  union,  a  friendly  society  was  to 
be  established.  Persons  also  having  more  than  two  chil- 
dren, or,  in  the  case  of  a  viridow,  one  child,  were  ^ititled 
to  claim  exceptional  relief.  A  certain  amount  of  visible 
property  was  not  to  debar  a  person  from  receiving  pa- 
rochial aid.  There  are,  indeed,  some  180  clauses,  more  or 
less.  One — ^perhaps  the  most  daring  in  those  days— pro- 
vided that  money  might  be  advanced,  in  certain  deserving 
cases,  for  the  purchase  of  a  cow  or  some  other  animal 
producing  profit." 

THK  ACT  OF  UNION. 

Liberals  on  the  lookout  for  a  social  program  might  do 
worse  than  fall  back  on  this  bill  of  Pitt's,  which  was 
destroyed  largely  by  the  criticisms  of  Bentham.  Turning 
from  the  dismal  story  of  war  abroad  and  forcible  repres- 
sion of  discontent  at  home,  we  come  to  a  still  more  tragic 
tale. 

Lord  Rosebery's  version  of  the  union  with  Ireland  is 
vigorous,  terse,  and  much  more  impartial  than  most  of 
the  versions  with  which  the  public  is  familiar.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  is  eminently  just  and  fair :  "  It  is  easy  on 
the  brink  of  the  twentieth  century  to  censure  much  in  the 
eighteenth ;  but  is  it  candid  to  do  so  without  placing  one's 
self  as  far  as  possible  in  the  atmosphere,  circumstances, 
and  conditions  of  the  period  which  one  is  considering? 
To  Pitt  alone  is  meted  out  a  different  measure.  He  alone 
is  judged,  not  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth,  but  by  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth,  century.  And  why?  Because  the 
Irish  question  which  he  attempted  to  settle  is  an  unsettled 
question  still.  He  alone  of  the  statesmen  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  with  the  exception  of  Burke,  and  perhaps  Ches- 
terfield, saw  its  importance  and  g^ppled  with  it  manfully. 
Since  then  many  Ministers  have  nibbled  at  it  whose  efforts 
are  buried  in  decent  obscurity.  But  Pitt's  career  is  still 
the  battle-field  of  historians  and  politicians,  because  he  is 
responsible  for  the  treaty  of  union;  and  because  he 
resigned  and  did  not  do  something,  neither  known  nor 
specified,  but  certainly  impossible,  to  carry  what  remained 
of  Catholic  emancipation." 

HIS  HEALING  POLICY  IN  IRELAND. 

As  for  the  corruption  by  which  the  Union  was  accom- 
plished, that  was  inevitable.  No  other  means  existed 
whereby  what  appeared  a  necessary  end  under  the  cir- 
cumstances could  be  achieved. 

NOT  CARRIED  OUT. 

"But  there  was  a  curae  upon  it.  It  drove  its  very 
author  from  office  in  the  full  plenitude  of  his  authority, 
in  the  very  moment  of  the  triumph  of  passing  it.  Never 
did  Pitt  hold  power  again,  for  his  last  two  years  of  suf- 
fering and  isolation  do  not  deserve  the  name.  And  so  all 
went  wrong.  The  measure  of  Union  stood  alone.  And 
it  was  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  that  luckless  measure  that 
it  left  all  the  remaining  machinery  of  independence  when 
it  took  away  the  Parliament — every  charact^istic  of  a 
separate  estate,  everything  to  remind  men  of  what  had 
been.    It  was  like  cutting  the  face  out  of  a  portrait  and 
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leaving  the  picture  in  the  frame.  The  fragment  of  policy 
flapped  forlornly  on  the  deserted  mansions  of  the  capital, 
but  there  was  enough  to  remind  men  of  what  had 
been.  .  .  . 

^It  was  imposible  to  destroy  that  Ionian  colonnade 
which  remains  one  of  tho  glories  of  Dublin.  So  the  Gov- 
ernment transformed  into  a  bank  the  noble  hall  which 
had  resounded  with  some  of  th »  highest  flights  of  human 
eloquence,  which  was  indissolubly  coonected  with  sjch 
names  as  Flood  and  Grattan  and  Charlemont,  and  which 
was  imperishably  imbued  with  the  proud  memories  of  an 
ancient  nationality !  Men  as  they  passed  murmured  that 
that  was  the  home  of  the'r  Parliament,  which  nothing 
had  obliterated  and  nothing  had  replaced." 

HIS  LAST  MINISTRY. 

With  the  Union  Pitt's  Ministry  came  to  an  end.  When 
he  began  to  prepare  to  commute  tithes  his  colleagues 
intrigued  against  him,  the  Eling  remonstrated,  and  Piit 
resigned.  He  could  not  do  justice  to  the  Catholics,  and 
so  he  abandoned  office.  That  was  in  1801.  After  spend- 
ing three  years  in  retirement  he  came  back  as  Prime-Min- 
ister in  1804,  and  at  once  set  himself  to  bring  about  the 
Third  Coalition.  Napoleon  was  threatening  England 
with  invasion,  but  Nelson  being  too  much  for  Villeneuve 
off  Cadiz  the  Emperor  posted  off  to  Austria,  and  at  Dim 
and  Austerlitz  shattered  Pitt's  last  great  Coalition.  Aus- 
terlitz  was  his  death-blow.  When  he  came  home  to  his 
villa  at  Putney  to  die — "  As  he  entered  his  house  his  eye 
rested  upon  the  map  of  Europe.  'Boll  up  that  map,'  he 
said ;  '  it  will  not  be  wanted  these  ten  years. '  "  His  last 
sp  ech  had  been  delivered  a  few  weeks  before  at  the  Lord 
Mayor's  banquet.  It  was  brief  and  to  the  point.  The 
( ity  was  in  a  furore  of  enthusiasm  <  ver  Trafalgar.  In 
responding  to  the  toast  of  his  health,  Pitt  said : 

*'  I  return  you  many  thanks  for  the  honor  you  have 
done  me.  But  Europe  is  not  to  be  saved  by  any  single 
man.  England  has  saved  herself  by  her  exertions,  and 
will,  ns  I  trust,  save  Europe  by  her  example." 


In  less  th  n  three  months  Pitt  lay  dead.  So  passed 
away,  January  23,  1806,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Knglish 
statesmen. 

PITT'S  CHABACTBR. 

Lord  Bosebery's  analysis  of  Pitt's  character  is  subtle 
and  lucid.  He  takes,  as  beflts  him,  an  exceedingly  favor> 
able  view  of  his  hero.  ''His  life  w  s  pure;  in  an  age  of 
eager  scandal  it  was  beyond  reproach."  As  an  orator: 
"Unfriendly  criticB  said  that  his  voice  sounded  a 4  if  he 
had  worsted  in  his  mouth ;  but  the  general  testimony  ia 
that  it  was  rich  and  sonorous.  Fox  never  used  notes, 
and  Pitt  rarely ;  a  specimen  of  these  is  given  by  Lord 
Stanhope.  His  eloquence  must  have  greatly  resembled 
that  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  fascinated  two  gener- 
ations, not  merely  in  pellucid  and  sparkling  statement, 
but  in  those  rolling  and  interminable  sentences  which 
come  thundering  in  mighty  succession,  like  the  Atlantic 
waves  on  the  Biscayan  coast.  And  as  a  c  onstant  weapon, 
too  often  used,  he  had  an  endless  command  of  freezing, 
bitter,  scornful  sarcasm,  '  which  tortured  to  madness. ' " 

When  they  were  discussing  in  his  presence  what  was 
the  quality  most  required  in  a  prime-miuister— '^  while  one 
said  eloquence,  another  knowledge,  and  another  toil,  Pitt 
said  patience.  Bose,  after  a  clo^e  intimacy,  private  and 
official,  of  twenty  years,  never  once  knew  him  to  have 
been  out  of  temper." 

CONCLUSION. 

Lord  Bosebery  has  done  good  service  to  himself  and  to 
his  country  by  writing  this  book.  The  next  Liberal 
Administration  in  England  will  be  stronger  from  a  liter- 
ary point  of  view  than  most  of  its  predecessors.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Mr.  Morley,  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  and  we 
must  now  add  Lord  Bosebery,  form  a  team  of  four  whom 
it  would  be  hard  to  beat  in  any  English  Administration. 
Lord  Bosebery  having  begun  to  write,  will,  we  hope,  not 
allow  his  pen  to  be  idle.  He  will  be  writing  despatches, 
no  doubt,  in  1  ss  than  twt  Ive  months,  but  he  has  more  stuff 
in  him  than  will  ever  find  expression  in  blue  books. 
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History  of  the  United  States  of  America  under  the  Con- 
stitution. By  James  Schouler.  Vol.  V.,  1847-1861. 
8vo,  pp.  547.    New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $2.25. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  James  Schouler,  a  New  Hampshire 
law3rer  who  had  prepared  yarious  legal  works,  proposed  to 
himself  the  task  or  a  flTe-voIume  history  of  the  United  States 
under  the  Ck>nstitutlon,  befrinniiig  with  washinfl^tOQ^s  adminis- 
tration and  endine  with  the  inauguration  of  Lincoln  in  1861. 
He  has  held  to  his  task  patiently  and  steadily;  the  volumes 
have  appeared  one  by  one.  until  at  length  the  fifth  and  final 
portion  is  offered  to  a  public  that  has  grown  in  numbers  and 
appreciation  with  every  succeeding  volume.  The  present  vol- 
ume covers  the  period  from  1847  to  1861.  It  is  incomparably 
the  b^t,  fairest,  most  judicial,  and  most  satisfactory  iUstory 
of  the  period  that  has  yet  been  written.  Mr.  Schouler 's  work, 
from  beginning  to  end,  entitles  him  to  rank  with  our  worthiest 
historians.  It  is  the  one  complete  and  trustworthy  history 
we  possess  of  the  period  from  the  Bevolutionary  War  to  the 
War  for  the  Union. 

Siberia  and  the  Exile  System.  By  George  Kennan.  In 
two  volumes,  8vo,  pp.  424,  585.  New  York:  The  Cen- 
tury Company.    16. 

Mr.  George  Kennan 's  great  work  upon  **  Siberia  and  the 
Exile  System  ^  is  a  chapter  in  the  historv  of  our  own  times,  and 
any  man  might  deem  It  a  life-work  well  accomplished  thus  to 
have  written  from  materials noblygathered  unaer  eneriences 
of  great  difficulty  and  danger.  The  series  of  articles  in  the 
Century  Magazine  were  counted  of  world-wide  interest  and 
importance.  The  two  volumes  now  issued  include  the  material 
contained  in  those  magazine  articles,  and  very  much  in  addi- 
tion. The  work  is  executed  by  the  De  Vinne  Press  in  a  mechan- 
ical style  befitting  its  permanent  importance. 


With  the  Admiral  of  the  Ooean  Sea:  A  Narrative  of  the 
First  Voyage  to  the  Western  World.  By  Charles 
PaulMacKie.  12mo,  pp.  871.  Chicago:  A.C.McClurg 
&,  Co.  $1.75. 

In  this  narrative  of  Columbus'  first  visit  to  the  Western 
World,  Mr.  MacKie  has  dealt  only  with  the  accounts  left  by  the 
great  navigator  and  those  directly  associated  with  hint,  and 
presents  a  living  picture  of  the  events  connected  with  that 
stupendous  achievement.  An  appendix  is  added  containing 
notes  upon  the  main  points  in  dispute  concerning  Columbus 
and  his  career. 

A  Short  History  of  England  for  Toung  People.  By  Miss 
E.  S. Kirkland.  12mo,pp.  415.  Chicago:  A,C.McClurg 
&  Co.  $1.25. 

England  is  our  mother-country,  and  her  past  belongs  to  us 
as  much  as  it  does  to  the  English,  and  ought  to  be  equally 
interesting  to  us  and  to  them.  A  short  history  of  England 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  young  Americans  has  been  greatly 
needed,  and  this  volume,  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  author^ 
*" Short  History  of  France,**  will  undoubtedly  meet  with  much 
favor. 

Paganism  and  Christianity.  By  J.A.Farrer.  8vo,  pp. 
268.    London:  A.  &  C. Black.    66. 

Mr.Farrer  puts  in  a  very  plausible  plea  for  Paganism, 
which  he  compares  to  Christianity.  There  Is,  however,  the 
suspicion  of  a  desire  to  present  Paganism  at  its  very  best— to 
bring  forward  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Seneca  instead  of  Martial 
and  Petronius  Arbiter— <Ad  to  show  Christianity  at  its  worst. 
Nevertheless,  the  book  is  both  well  informed  and  interesting. 
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TiffaMiflm  and  the  Egyptian  Sudan.  Being  an  Aeoount  of 
the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Hahdism,  and  of  Subsequent 
Events  in  the  Sudan  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Major 
F.R.Wingate.  8vo,  pp.  646.  New  York:  Macmillan 
&  Co.  $10. 

Grammont's  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.  Crown 
8vo,  pp.  599.    London :  Bell  &  Sons. 

A  volume  of  Bohn*s  Library  repriiited,  with  slight  addi- 
tions, from  one  published  in  1046,  the  translation  k^ing  that 
brought  out  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  1811. 

Mutiny  Memoirs.  By  Col.  A.  R.  D.  Mackenzie.  8vo.  Alla- 
habad :  The  Pioneer  Press. 

When  the  Indian  Mutiny  commenoed.  Colonel  Mackenzie 
was  a  young  subaltern  oflBoer  stationed  at  Meerut.  and  this 
Tolume  is  a  record  of  his  personal  experiences  and  adyentures. 

Life  in  Egypt  and  Assyria.    By  G.Masp^ro.    8vo,  pp. 

890.    London :  Chapman  &  Hall.    5s. 

A  very  successful  attempt  to  give  the  general  reader  some 
Impression  of  life  under  its  various  phases  among  the  two  most 
•civilized  nations  that  flourished  upon  earth  before  the  Greeks. 
It  is  translated  from  the  French. 


BIOGRAPHY  AND  MEMOIRS. 

The  Story  of  Jane  Austen^s  Life.    By  Oscar  Fdy  Adams. 

12mo,  pp.  2T7    Chicago:  A.C.McClurg  ^  Co.    $1.26. 

Mr.  Adam's  purpose  in  this  simply -told  story  of  Jane  Aus* 
ten>  life  is  to  place  her  before  the  world  as  the  **  winsome, 
delightful  woman  that  she  really  was.*^  He  visited  the  locali- 
ties once  familiar  to  Jane  Austen,  and  her  surviving  relatives 
furnished  him  with  much  new  and  valuable  material  for  his 
work. 

Madame  de  StaSl.    By  Albert  Sorel.    Translated  by  Fanny 

Hale    Gardiner.     16mo,  pp.  262      Chicago  :    A.  C. 

McClurg  &  Co.    $1. 

The  seventh  volume  in  **The  Qreat French  Writers"  series. 
For  this  series  eminent  French  auUiors  have  prepared  studies 
of  the  lives,  works,  and  influence  of  some  of  the  great  writers 
of  past  generations.    The  translation  is  excellent. 

life  of  Gustave  Dor^.  By  Blanchard  Jerrold.  With  188 
illustrations  from  original  drawings  by  Dord.  8yo, 
pp.  415.    New  Tork:  Macmillan  &  Co.    |6. 

Life  of  Benjamin  Harrison  Brewster.  With  Discourses 
and  Addresses.  By  Eugene  Coleman  Savidge.  12mo, 
pp.  878.    Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.    $1.50. 

8ir  William  Johnson  and  the  Six  Nations.  By  William 
Elliot  GriflBs.  12mo,  pp.  238.  New  York  :  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.    75  cents. 

George  Gilfillan.  By  David  Macrae.  Paper,  12mo.  Glas- 
gow: Morrison  Brothers.  Is. 

A  volume  of  criticism  and  anecdote  of  Qilflllan  as  a  man. 
a  preacher,  an  orator,  and  a  litterateur.  Mr.  Oilflllan  worked 
for  a  robust  and  cheerful  Christianity  against  the  narrowness 
and  dogmatism  which  influenced  to  so  large  an  extent  the 
Scottish  theologians  of  his  time. 

Behramji  M.  Malabari.    By  Dayaram  Gidumal.    Syo,  pp. 

254.     London :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.    6s. 

Miss  Florence  Nightingale  contributes  an  introduction  to 
this  sketch  of  the  life  and  life-work  of  the  Indian  reformer. 

The  Convict  King.  By  James  Francis  Hogan.  8vo,  pp. 
286.  London :  Ward  &  Downey.    2s.  6d. 

An  extraordinary  account  of  the  life  and  adventures  of 
Jorgen  Jorgensen,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  that  have 
lived  in  modem  times.  Jorgensen  was  successively  monarch 
of  Iceland,  naval  captain,  revolutionst,  British  diplomatic 
agent,  author,  dramatist,  preacher,  political  prisoner,  gambler, 
hospital  dispenser.  Continental  traveller,  explorer,  editor,  ex- 
patriated exile,  and  colonial  constable. 

A  Week's  Tramp  in  Dickens'  Land.  By  W.  R.  Hughes. 
Svo,  pp.  446.    London:  Chapman  &  Hall.    16s. 

The  author  has  visited  every  localitv  connected  with  Dick- 
ens, either  through  his  novels  or  otherwise,  all  of  which  he  has 
describ^i  with  enthusiasm  and  with  skill. 


The  Memoirs  of  Richard  Robert  Madden.    Edited  by  T. 

M. Madden.    8to.    London:   Ward  &  Downey.    7s. 

6d. 

Few  people  know  Dr.  Madden 's  name  nowadavs,  but  in  his 
time  he  was  a  very  well-known  personage,  especially  in  Dublin, 
where  he  was  boni,  and  where  he  spent  the  first  few  jrears  of 
his  life.  He  was  a  great  traveller,  and  numbered  among  his 
friends  and  acquaintances  Curran,  the  Irish  orator.  Lady  Bles- 
sington.  Count  d'Orsay,  and  the  Abb6  Campbell,  and  it  is  in 
his  frequent  references  to  these  acquaintances,  and  in  his  rec- 
ollections of  travel  in  foreign  countries  in  the  early  half  of  the 
century,  that  Dr.  Madden 's  Memoirs  are  most  interesting. 


ESSAYS,  CRITICISM,  AND  BELLES-LETTRES. 

The  Dramatic  Essays  of    Charles  Lamb.    Edited,  with 

an   introduction  and  notes,  by  Brander  Matthews. 

16mo,  pp.  265.    New  Tork:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.   $1.25. 

Brander  Matthews,  in  his  introduction,  calls  Charles  Lunb 
an  American,  and  proves  it  This  little  volume  collects  Lamb^ 
essays  and  sketches  upon  theatrical  matters,  and  the  selection 
could  not  have  been  better  done.  Mr.  Matthews*  tntewluctory 
essay  is  itself  a  piece  of  notably  good  writing. 

Shall  Oirls  Propose?  and  Other  Papers  on  Love  and  ICar- 

riage.    By  a  **  Spectdative  Bachelor."    16mo,  i^.  137. 

New  Tork :  Cassell  &  Co.    75  cents. 

The  author  suggests  that  the  present  custom  of  masculine 
exdusiveness  in  the  matter  of  marriage  proposals  is  little  less 
tiian  a  survival  from  Asiatic  barbarism,  and  hopes  that  the  time 
may  come  when  a  woman  may  secure  the  privil^e  of  propos- 
ing, if  she  is  so  inclined. 

On  Heroes  and  Hero- Worship,  and  the  Heroic  in  History. 

By  Thomas  Carlyle.    16m,  pp.  286.    Chicago:  A.C. 

McClurg  &  Co.    $1. 

Carlyle,  in  these  six  essayB,  discourses  on  the  hero  as  a 
divinity,  illustrated  by  Odin,  paganism,  and  Scandinavian 
mythoiCMry;  Mahomet  represoats  the  hero  as  prophet;  Dante 
and  ShaJkespeare  the  hero  as  poet;  Luther  the  nero  as  priest; 
Johnson.  Rosseau,  and  Bums  the  hero  as  a  man  of  letters;  and 
Cromwell  and  Napeleon  the  hero  as  king.  A  very  complete 
index  adds  to  the  value  of  the  work. 

House  and  Hearth.  By  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford.  16mo, 
pp.  807.  New  Tork:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1. 

Thoughts  on  home-making  and  home-keeping.  Amoog  the 
twenty-three  essajrs  in  this  volume  are  chapters  on  **  Grand- 
mothers,** '^In  Society.**  "On  the  Part  of  Mother  and  Father," 
••The  Lovers,"  ••Marriage,'*  '*The  Relations,**  '•The  Unhappy 
Wife,**  -The  PUin  Wife^  -The  Old  Wife,**  and  -In  the  Sick- 
Room.** 

Pastels  of  Men.  By  Paul  Bourget.  First  Series.  16mo, 
pp.223.    Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.    $1. 

The  three  essays  in  this  volume  are  entitled  -A  Saint,* 
-Monsieur  LegrimaudetJ*  and  -Two  Little  Boys."  The  trans- 
lation is  by  Katharine  Prescott  Wormeley,  who  has  received 
much  well-merited  praise  for  her  most  excellent  translati<»s 
of  Balzac  *s  novels. 

Kindness.  By  Frederick  William  Faber,  D.  D.  12mo,  pp. 
19.    Baltimore :  John  Murphy  &  Co.    50  cents. 

An  essay  on  kindness  in  general,  selected  from  the  works 
of  Dr.  Faber.  The  volume  is  attractively  bound  in  g:een  and 
gold. 

The  Uncollected  Writings  of  Thomas  De  Quincey.  With  a 
preface  and  annotations  by  James  Hogg.  Two  vol- 
umes, 12mo.    New  Tork:  Macmillan  &  Co.    12.50. 

Imaginary  Conyersations.  By  Walter  Savage  Landor. 
With  bibliographical  and  explanatory  notes  by  Charles 
G.  Crump.  Six  volumes.  Vol.111.  New  Tork:  Mac- 
millan &  Co.    $1.25. 

Pharaohs,  Fellahs,and  Explorers.  By  Amelia  B.  Edwards. 
Svo,  pp.  337.    New  Tork :  Harper  &  Brothers.    $4. 

niustratioDs   of   Temiyson.    By  John  Churton  Collins. 

8vo,  pp.  186.     London :  Chatto  &  Windus.  6s. 

This  book  is  an  enlargement  of  some  articles  on  Tennyson- 
ian  origin  contributed  to  the  Comhill  a  few  years  ago.  The 
chief  aim  of  the  volume  is  to  remedy  the  deficiency.  In  so  far 
as  Tennyson  is  concerned,  caused  by  the  neglect  which  the 
comparative  study  of  literature  in  connection  with  the  modem 
English  and  Italian  schools  has  received  from  the  univerrittas. 
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Some  Aspects  of  the  Greek  Genius.    By  S.H.  Butcher. 
12mo,  pp.  406.    New  York:  Macmillan&  Co.    13.25. 

Early  Papers  and  Some  Memories.    By  Henry  Morley, 
LL.D.   Syo,  pp.  384.    London :  Routledge  &  Sons.  5s. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  initial  yolume  of  Professor  Henry 
ltforley*s  collected  works  lies  in  the  introduction,  in  which  the 
author  elves  an  account  of  his  early  struggles  as  a  medical 
man  in  the  country,  and  his  subsequent  abandonment  of  medi- 
•cine  for  literature.  The  ^early  papers  "  deal  for  the  most  part 
with  questions  of  health. 


POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

The  Writings  of  Oliver  Wendell  Hohnes.  New  Riverside 
Edition.  In  thirteen  volumes.  Vols.  XI.  to  Xm. 
Poetical  Works^  three  volumes.  Crown  8vo,  gilt  tops. 
Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.50  each. 

This  exceedingly  attractive  edition  of  the  works  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  is  completed  by  these  three  volumes  of  his 
poems.  The  poems  have  been  annotated  by  Dr.  Holmes,  and 
an  index  to  first  lines  adds  to  the  reader's  convenience. 

Helen  Potter's  Impersonations.  By  Helen  Potter.  Ulus- 
trated,  12mo,  pp.  263.  New  York  :  Edgar  S.Wer- 
ner.   13. 

This  unique  contribution  to  elocutionary  literature  con- 
tains extracts  from  the  lectures  and  rdles  of  famous  people, 
the  text  being  so  printed  that  the  exact  inflections,  cadences, 
pitch,  and  style  can  be  reproduced.  Directions  for  studying 
a  lecturer  or  an  actor,  and  practical  hints  for  the  care  of  the 
voice,  health,  etc. ,  are  given,  making  it  a  very  valuable  book 
of  reference  for  students  of  the  drama. 

Andromaque.  A  Tragedy.  By  Jean  Racine.  Reproduc- 
tion of  the  text  of  1697,  the  last  printed  .in  the  life- 
time of  Racine.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  75.  Boston :  Oinn 
&  Co. 

De  rinstitvtion  des  Enfans.  Montaigne.  Texte  original 
de  1580.    Paper,  16mo,  pp.  26.     Boston :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Two  volumes  of  the  **  International  Modem  Language** 
series  edited  under  the  direction  of  Ferdinand  Bdcher. 

Songs  of  Doubt  and  Dream.  (Poems.)  By  Edgar  Faw- 
cett.  8vo,  pp.  811.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  12. 

Mr.Fawcett's  new  book  of  poems  may  be  said  in  many 
ways  to  verifv  the  promise  of  his  three  previous  poetical  works, 
**  Fantasy  ana  Passion,**  '^Song  and  Story,**  and  ^Romance  and 
Revery.** 

Poems  of  Humanity,  and  Abelard  to  Heloise.  By  Lo- 
renzo Sosso.  12mo,  pp.  227.  San  Francisco:  E.B. 
Ori.th&Sons.    $1. 

The  two  divisions  of  this  volume  contain  eighty-seven 
poems  of  various  degrees  of  excellence,  some  of  them  snowing 
much  i)oetic  genius. 

The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  with  the  Song  at  the  Feast 
of  Brougham  Castle,  etc.  By  William  Wordsworth. 
Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  William 
Knight.  16mo,  pp.  112.  New  York:  Macmillan  & 
Co.    60  cents. 

The  Dramatic  Works  of  George  Farquhar.  By  the  late 
Alexander  Charles  Ewald.  Two  vols. ,  8vo.  London : 
John  C,  Nimmo.    21s. 

A  handsome  edition,  limited  to  five  hundred  and  twenty 
<;opies  for  England  and  America.  Mr.  Ewald  died  while  the 
work  was  in  progress,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  Robert 
C.  Lowe.  There  is  a  biographical  introduction,  as  well  as  nu- 
merous notes. 

A  Biographical  Chronicle  of  the  English  Drama,  1559- 
1692.  By  Frederick  Gard  Fleay,  M.A.  Two  vols., 
8vo.     London:  Reeves  &  Turner.     308. 

A  work  of  great  value  to  the  student  of  the  English  stage. 
The  arrangement  is  alphabetical  and  according  to  authcs' 
names.  The  book  covens  the  first  thirty  years  or  so  of  the 
period  dealt  with  by  Genest. 


The  Seasons,  and  The  Castle  of  Indolence.    By  James 
Thomson.    Edited,  with    biographical   notice,  intro- 
duction, notes,  and  a  glossary,  by  J.  Logie  Robert- 
son.   8vo,  pp.  472.    New   York  :  Macmillan   &   Co. 
'  fl.lO. 

Songs  of  Two  Savoyards.  By  W.S.Gilbert  and  Sir  Ar- 
thur Sullivan.  8vo.  London:  Oeorge  Routledge  & 
Sons.    21s. 

A  selection  of  the  best-known  songs  in  the  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van operas,  containing  words  and  music,  together  with 
sketches  by  Mr.  Gilbert.  A  very  acceptable  though  slightly 
expensive  Christmas  gift 

Brand.  By  Henrik  Ibsen.  8vo,  pp.  301.  London:  Me- 
thuen.    56. 

**  Brand  **  is  one  of  the  two  plays  on  which  Ibsen's  position 
as  a  poet  of  high  rank  chiefly  resta  It  is  rather  a  dramatic 
poem  than  a  drama  in  the  conventional  sense,  and  is  a  power- 
ful allegory  rather  than  a  realistic  representation  of  life.  The 
translation  is  In  English  prose,  preserving  all  the  spirit  of  the 
original. 

The  Dramatic  Peerage,  1892.  By  Erskine  Reid  and  Her- 
bert Compton.  London:  Raithby,  Lawrence  &  Co. 
Is. 

Revised  and  corrected  by  the  profession,  this  annual  vol- 
ume of  theatrical  biographies  will  prove  invaluable  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  English  stagp. 

The  Bard  of  the  Dimbovitza.  By  H^l^ne  Vacaresco  and 
others.  8vo,  pp.  188.  London:  Osgood,  McDvain  & 
Co.    lOs.  6d. 

The  songs  contained  in  this  volume  are  peculiar  to  a  cer- 
tain district  in  Roumanla,  and  are  only  heard  among  gather- 
ings of  peasant  girls,  who  transmit  them  by  oral  tradition. 
They  have  been  collected  by  H^ldne  Vacaresco,  translated  by 
Miss  Alma  Strettell,  and  ** introduced**  by  Carmen  ^Iva. 

Blanaid.    By  T. D. Sullivan.    Dublin:  Eason  &  Son. 

In  this  volume,  the  member  for  Dublin  has  translated  into 
strong  and  vigorous  English  verse  the  old  Irish  legends  which 
deal  with  the  heroes,  Cuchullin  and  Osslan,  the  love-story  of 
Aileen  and  Baillie,  and  the  conversion  to  Christianity  of  the 
O'Corras  and  King  Conor  MacNessa. 

Lester  the  Loyalist.  By  Douglas  Sladen,  B.  W.  London : 
GrifBths  &  Farren. 

A  poem  in  the  metre  of  ** Evangeline,**  and  dealing  with 
the  founders  of  Canada,  chiefly  notable  for  its  "get-up.*^  The 
book  was  entirely  printed  and  bound  in  Japan,  and  is  truly 
charming  in  appearance. 

Thirty  Years  at  the  Play.  By  Clement  Scott.  London: 
Eden,  Remington  &  Co.     Is. 

Mr.  Scott  takes  us  back  to  his  early  days  on  the  press,  and 
discuss*  s  the  plays  and  players  he  has  seen,  the  fallacies  of  the 
public  as  to  the  trade  or  a  dramatic  critic,  the  Ibsenlte  move- 
ment, and  the  future  of  the  English  drama. 


FICTION. 

Tales  for  a  Stormy  Night.  Translated  from  the  French. 
Paper,  12mo,  pp.  2Td.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  & 
Co.    50  cents. 

The  title  of  this  collection  of  stories  was  chosen  in  defer- 
ence to  the  belief  that  stories  of  the  marvellous  and  supernat- 
ural should  be  read  at  night,  and  by  preference  on  a  rainy, 
windy  night.  The  stories  are  five  in  number.  '•Ghosts  **  is  from 
Tourgu6neff;  "The  Battle  of  PAre-Lachaise  **  is  from  Daudet; 
**A  Miracle  in  Flanders'*  and  "Farewell "  are  from  Balzac;  and 
"The  Venus  of  lUe  **  is  from  M^rim^e.  The  first  two  are  com- 
paratively modem  stories.  The  others  were  written  more  than 
fifty  years  ago. 

Mistress  Branican.  By  Jules  Verne.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  A.  Estoclet.  12mo,  pp.  381.  New  York: 
CasseU&Co.    |2. 

The  many  admirers  of  Jules  Verne  will  welcome  a  new 
story  from  his  pen.  As  In  most  of  his  stories,  in  this  one  the 
reader  is  taken  to  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  picks  up 
much  useful  and  accurate  iniormation  on  the  waj'. 
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In  Biscayne  Bay.    By  Caroline  Washburn  Rockwood. 

Dlustrated,  8vo,  pp.  286.    New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &, 

Co.    12.50. 

A  noyel,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  off  the  coast  of  Flor- 
ida. It  is  flnelv  illustrated  by  reproductions  from  photo- 
graphic views  ox  the  ocean  and  of  the  Florida  coast. 

A  Rose  of  a  Hundred  Leaves.  A  Love-Story.  By  Ame- 
lia E.Barr.  12mo,  pp.288.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.    il.50. 

An  entertaining  novel  of  English  life  bv  this  favorite 
author.  The  book  is  elegantly  printed,  and  illustrated  with 
half-tones  in  vignette  style. 

Thais.    By  Anatole  France.    Translated  from  the  French 

by  A. D.Hall.    Paper,  12mo,  pp.  205.    Chicago:  Nile 

C.  Smith  Publishing  Company.     50  cents. 

A  story  of  Egypt  in  early  days,  and  directly  in  line  with 
the  tendency  of  modem  thought. 

The  White  Company.  By  Conan  Doyle.  Three  volumes. 
London:  Smith  &  Elder.    81s.  0d. 

Conan  Doyle  here  gives  us  one  of  the  best  historical  novels 
which  has  been  published  since  ^'Ivanhoe.'*  Indeed,  this  novel 
reminds  of  Scott  in  no  small  degree;  there  is  plenty  of  fight- 
ing, drinking,  and  eating,  but  not  too  mueh  bl(x>d.  The  puny 
kmght.  Sir  Nigel  Loring,  is  reminiscent  of  Don  Quixote,  while 
the  mighty  monk,  Horole  John,  is  almost  an  echo  of  the  re- 
doubtable Friar  Tuck. 

Vain  Fortune.  By  (3eor{ge  Moore.  London:  Henry  Sc 
Co.    66. 

The  hero  of  **  Vain  Fortune  **  is  a  dramatic  author,  with  one 
artistic  but  not  popular  success  to  his  credit.  He  is  endeavor- 
ing throughout  the  volume  to  work  out  on  paper  a  dramatic 
idea  which  floats,  butterflv-like,  through  his  Drain.  The  story 
is  more  like  a  tnmscript  from  real  life  than  a  novel,  and  it  is 
perhaps  this  quality  which  gives  it  a  certain  dulness  and 
Inooherency. 

Deck-Chair  Stories.  By  Richard  Pryoe.  London:  Ward 
&  Downey.    28.  6d. 

This  collection  of  short  stories  is  above  the  average  in 
quality.  They  are  crisp,  restrained,  and  eminently  readable, 
and  show  Mr.  lice's  command  over  nis  material  and  his  char- 
acters, which  was  so  apparent  in  his  previous  work. 

For  Lassie^s  Sake.    By  Eleanor  Sharpin.    London :  John 

Haddon.    ds.  6d. 

A  pretty  old-fashioned  love  story.  A  very  suitable  preeent 
for  young  girls. 

The  Big  Bow  Mystery.    By  I.  Zang^will.    London :  Henry 

&  Co.    Is. 

*  A  detective  story  with  an  ingenious  plot,  but  the  reader 
is  wearied  by  its  length.  As  a  short  story  it  would  have  been 
most  excellent. 

Melincourt.  By  Thomas  Love  Peacock.  Two  volumes, 
12mo.    London:    J.M.Dent.  Ss. 

Peacock*s  stories  only  serve  as  p^s  on  which  to  hang 
lengthy  discussions  on  the  most  abstruse  and  Ittamed  subjects. 
The  leading  idea  of  **  Melincourt,**  that  of  the  introduction  of 
an  ourang-outang  into  society,  is  ingenious,  and  the  discus- 
sions are  instructive.  Peacock  was  a  friend  of  Shelley,  and  a 
contemporary  of  Southey  and  Malthus,  both  of  whom,  indeed, 
he  incorporates  in  his  novel  under  different  nunes. 


RELIGION. 

Year  Book  of  St.  George's  Church,  Stuyvesant  Square, 

New  York.    12mo,  pp.  243. 

The  "Year  Book  of  St.  George's  Church  **  tells  of  the  organ- 
ization and  activities  of  one  of  the  noblest  centres  of  church 
life  and  of  Christian  endeavor  and  philanthropy  that  exists 
on  the  continent  of  America.  The  study  of  this  little  volume 
of  nearlv  2S0  pages  would  be  edifying  to  many  a  half -dead 
church  that  is  domg  next  to  nothing  for  the  population  living 
at  its  doors. 

Living  Theology.     By  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

8vo,  pp.  225.    London:  Sampson  Low  &  Co.    Ss.  6d. 

Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  have  projected  a  new  series 
of  books  entitled  ** Preachers  of  the  Age,**  to  be  contributed  to 
by  the  best  preachers  in  the  Conforming  and  Non-conforming 
churches.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  appears  in  the  first 
volume  with  thirteen  chantcteristic  sermons.    Succeeding  vol- 


umes are  to  be  contributed  by  Dr.Haclarsn.  the  Bishop  of 
Derry.  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  Canon  Knox-LitUe,  the  Bishop 
of  Wakefield,  Rev.O.H.Spurgeon,  Dr.  Oswald  Dykes,  Dr.  Fair- 
bairn,  and  others. 

Church  Lore  Gleanings.    By  T.  F.  Thistleton  Dyer.    8to» 
pp.  860.    London:  A.D.Innes  &  Co.    lOs.  6d. 

A  chatty  and  instructive  book  concerning  the  legends,  tra- 
ditions, and  stories  associated  with  the  Church.  The  chapters 
on  the  Church  Porch,  Church  Pigeon  Houses,  Baptismal  Cus- 
toms, the  Church-yard,  the  Right  of  Baactuary,  and  Parish 
Clerks  are  especially  interesting. 

The  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  Ood.    By  Charles  Oore. 
London :  John  Murray.    7s.  6d. 

The  Brampton  Lectures  for  18D1  furnish  an  exceedingly 
able,  lucid,  and  spiritual  piece  of  theological  woik,  scienUflc 
in  its  aim  and  full  of  literary  grace  in  its  execution.  Mr. 
Oore  is  a  Hi^h  Churchman,  and  therefore  a  sacramentarian.  He 
holds  that  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation  is  the  great  instrument 
of  the  redemption,  and  therefore  he  says  litue  or  nothing  of 
what  the  old  theologians  call  the  Atonement 


LAW,  POLITICS,  AND  SOCIETY. 

• 

Papers  in  Penology.  Second  Series.  Compiled  by  the 
editor  of  The  Summary ,  at  the  New  Tork  State  Re- 
formatory at  Elmira. 

The  best  journal  published  in  this  country  upon  certain 
phases  of  sociology  comes  out  of  a  prison  door.  It  is  T%e 
Bummary^  edited  ahd  printed  in  the  New  York  State  Reforma- 
tory prison  at  Elmira.  The  present  little  volume,  **PaperB  in 
Penology,**  is  edited  by  Mr.Z.B.Brockway,  the  distingnsbed 
superintendent  of  the  reformatory,  and  the  highest  authority 
in  America  upon  new  prison  methods.  It  conutins  essays  Inr 
Mr. Charles  A.Collin,  Dr. William  T.Harris,  Hamilton  D.  wey. 
and  Mr.  Brockway  upon  different  phases  of  the  treatment  of 
criminals.  Copies  of  the  pamphlet  may  be  obtained  without 
cost  upon  application  to  the  general  superintendent. 

Municipal  Ownership  of  Qb8  in  the  United  States.  By 
E.W.Bemis.  Baltimore:  American  Econcmiic  Asso* 
dation.    |1. 

No  one  else  has  made  so  thorough  a  study  as  Professor 
Edward  W.  Bemis.  now  of  the  Vanderbilt  University,  but  for- 
merly a  post-graduate  student  of  the  Johns  Hopkins,  into  Uie 
economics  of  the  administration  in  this  counUy  of  municipal 
illumination  supplies.  Dr.  Bemis  is  a  finn  and  unfUnching 
advocate  of  the  municipal  ownn^ip  and  administration  <h 
lighting  plants,  and  he  attempts  to  prove,  by  the  very  latest 
facts,  and  as  a  result  of  much  personal  investigation,  uiat  the 
group  of  municipalities  in  this  country  which  have  followed 
the  English  and  German  example  of  owning  amd  operating  gas 
plants,  nave  made  the  innovation  a  success  from  every  ptnnt 
of  view. 

Spcmish  Institutions  of  the  Southwest.  By  Frank  W. 
Blackmar.  8vo,  pp.  877.  Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hop- 
kins Press.    $2. 

Professor  Frank  W.  Blackmar  is  yet  another  of  the  young 
men  who,  having  pursued  advanced  historical  studies  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  for  some  years,  has  entered  upon  a  professor- 
ship elsewhere.  He  is  now  professor  of  history  in  the  State 
University  of  Kansas,  and  occupies  a  good  post  of  ohservation 
for  studies  of  southwestern  institutional  life.  This  volume 
upon  the  Spanish  institutions  of  early  California  and  New 
Mexico  supplies  us  in  good  form  with  a  vast  deal  c^  intere^ing 
information  treated  from  the  stand-point  of  a  student  of  politi- 
cal science. 

The  Rice  Mills  of  Port  Mystery.  By  B.  F.  Hueston.  Pa- 
per, 12mo,  pp.  206.  Chicago:  Charles  H.Kerr  &  Co. 
50  cents. 

The  discussion  of  free  trade  and  protection  is  the  purpose 
of  this  book.  In  the  story,  an  alleged  discovery  of  a  method 
of  artificially  making  rice  and  other  necessaries  of  life  is  used 
as  a  cover  to  a  gigantic  system  of  smuggling.  These  myste- 
rious supposed  manufacturing  operations  gave  employment  to 
thousands  of  people,  and  added  in  every  way  to  the  prosperi^ 
of  that  part  of  the  country.  When  the  fraud  is  exposed  busi- 
ness stagnates  and  prosperity  vanishes,  and  the  people  clamor 
for  free  trade  with  foreign  countries.  The  intent  of  the  author 
is  to  satirize  protection. 

The  Negro  Question.  By  J.  Renner  Maxwell.  8vo,  pp. 
188.    London:  T.Fisher  Unwin.    (te. 

Described  as  **  Hints  for  the  Physical  Improvement  of  tbe 
Negro  Race,  with  special  reference  to  West  Africa." 
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EDUCATION  AND  TEXT-BOOKS. 
Chats  with  Girls  on  Self-Culture.     By  Eliza  Chester. 

12mo,  pp.  218.  New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  11.25. 
Physical   Develf^xnent  and  Exercise  for  Women.    By 

Mary  Taylor  Bi8sell,M.D.   12mo,  pp.  108.   New  York: 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    11.25. 

The  **  Portia**  series  ought  to  prove  decidedly  successful. 
Eliza  Chester's  **  Chats  with  Oirls  on  Self -Cul ture  **  will  give 
valuable  hints  on  difficult  practical  points  to  many  a  gdrl  who 
desires  to  make  the  most  and  best  of  her  native  intellectual 
endowments.  Dr.  Mary  Taylor  Biasell  *8  **  Physical  Development 
and  Exercise  for  Women  **  is  a  companion  volume  which  gives 
the  same  sort  of  valuable  suggestion  upon  the  manner  in 
which  young  girls  may  promote  their  health  and  strength  by 
exercise. 

The  Story  of  Our  Continent.  A  Reader  in  the  Geogra- 
phy and  Geology  of  North  America.  By  Prof.  N.  S. 
Shaler.  12mo,  pp.  290.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.  85 
cettts. 

Professor  Shaler's  book  will  give  the  student  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  geography  of  the  continent  by  showing  in  a  very 
simple  manner  the  geological  evolution  of  its  features.  It  may 
advantageously  be  used  as  a  reader  in  connection  with  a  regu- 
lar text-Dook  In  geography.  It  will  be  valuable  as  an  intro- 
duction, by  the  way  of  our  own  continent,  to  the  study  of  both 
geological  and  physical  geography. 

The  Study  Class:  A  Guide  for  t^e  Student  of  English 
Literature.  By  Anna  Benneson  McMahan.  16mo, 
pp.  278.    Chicago:  A.C.McClurg  Sc  Co.    $1. 

To  make  the  student  familiar  with  English  literature  by 
means  of  the  direct  study  of  its  masterpieces,  and  to  develop 
the  critical  faculty  by  personal  examination  of  an  author^ 
text,  is  what  this  volume  aims  to  do.  Five  diflTerent  courses 
of  study  are  offered,  each  group  being  prefaced  by  an  introduc- 
tory chapter,  a  list  of  the  best  boola  of  reference,  and  other 
practical  helps. 

Electricity  up  to  Date  for  Light,  Power,  and  Traction. 

By  John  B.  Verity,  Member  of  the  London  Ixntitate 

of  Electrical  Engineers.    Square  18mo.    New  York: 

Frederick  Wame  &  Co.    75  cents. 

Mr.  Verity  describes  the  various  forms  of  electrical  ma- 
chinery in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  clearly  understood  by  non- 
scientific  readers.  The  book  contains  a  list  of  all  the  companies 
placing  electricity  in  London,  and  diagrams  showing  how  tJie 
various  services  are  disposed  over  the  city.  A  glossary  of 
technical  terms  is  appended. 

The   Plant  World.    By    G.Massee.    8yo,  pp.  222.    New 

York:  Macmillan  &,  Co.    $1. 

Of  the  making  of  scientific  text-books  there  Is  no  end. 
Mr.Massee^s  belongs  to  a  new  series— the  **  Library  of  Popular 
Science.  **  It  discusses  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  the  plant 
world,  and  makes  a  very  useful  introduction  to  the  study  of 
botany. 

Star  Groups:  A  Student's  Guide  to  the  Constellations. 

ByJ.Ellard   Gore.    With  80  maps.    4to.     London: 

Crosby,  Lockwood  &  Co.    58. 

Those  who  desire  to  become  familiar  with  the  location  and 
•characteristicirof  the  various  constellations  will  find  Mr.Oore*s 
maps  and  accompanying  descriptions  very  useful. 


the  teaching  and  study  of  histonr  in  the  college  and  the  uni- 
versitv.  The  subject  is  divided  Into  a  series  of  topics:  under 
each  topic  questions  are  asked,  and  after  each  question  are 
given  references  to  the  best  accessible  authoritiea  The  author 
of  the  work  is  a  teacher  of  history  in  the  Belmont  School,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Barker's  Facts  and  Figures  for  the  Year  1892.  Edited  by 
Thomas  Whittaker.  Qoth,  12mo.  New  York :  Fred- 
erick Wame  &  Co.    50  cents. 

Contains  a  vast  amount  of  statistical  and  other  information 
on  almost  every  subject  under  the  sun.  Tlie  election  supple- 
ment, containing  the  results  of  all  elections  in  and  since  1886, 
will  be  found  particularly  useful. 
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One  Smnmer  in  Hawaii.  By  Helen  Mather.  12mo,  pp. 
807.    New  York:  Cassell  Publishing  Company.    12. 

There  is  so  much  interest  iust  at  present  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  conditioif  and  prospects  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  that 
all  literature  upon  the  subject  is  welcome.  Helen  Mather'e 
sketch,  however,  is  so  slight  that  it  will  wholly  disappoint  any 
one  who  goes  to  it  for  solid  information.  It  is  a  most  atcrac- 
tive  qpecixnen  of  book-making. 

A  Month  in  a  Dandi.    By  Christina  S.Bremner.    8yo, 
pp.  214.    London:  Simpkin  MarshaU.    68. 
A  description  of  a  woman's  wanderings  in  Northern  India. 

My  Three  Years  in  Manipur  and  Escape  from  the  Recent 
Mutiny.  By  Ethel  St.  Chiir  Grimwood.  8yo,  pp.  880. 
London:  Richard  Bentley  &  Son. 

It  was  of  course  inevitable  that  B(rs.Qrimwood  should 
write  an  account  of  her  experiences  in  Manipur,  and  her  book 
naturally  possesses  great  interest.  The  earlier  chapters,  which 
describe  her  impressions  of  the  place,  are  followed  by  a  vivid 
narrative  of  the  events  which  followed  the  arrest  of  the  JubraJ. 
Altogether  a  distinctly  readable  book. 

The  Riviera.  By  Hugh  Macmillan.  London:  Virtue  & 
Co.    lOs.  6d. 

A  new.  and  revised  edition  of  a  really  excellent  work.  Mr. 
Macmillan  knows  his  Riviera  well,  his  style  is  pleasant  and 
readable,  and  his  descriptions  of  scenery  are  packed  full  of 
useful  information  which  one  does  not  find  in  the  ordinary 
guide-book. 

My  Personal  Experiences  in  Equatorial  Africa  as  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Emin  Pasha  Relief  Expedition.  By 
Thomas  Heazle  Parke.    London :  Cassell  &  Co.    21s. 

Dr.  Parkers  volume  deserves  to  be  widely  read,  for  it  con- 
tains many  interesting  facts  which  have  not  before  seen  the 
light,  and  as  a  personal  narrative  it  contains  much  new  matter 
relating  to  those  periods  in  which  he  was  entirely  left  to  his 
own  resources.  Dr.  Parke  writes  pleasantly,  and  the  many 
excellent  illustrations  of  Mr.  Paul  Hardy  give  the  volume  an 
additional  value. 


BOOKS  OP  REFERENCE. 
Reference  History  of  the  United  States.    By  Witn«f>>i  a. 
Davidson,  A.  M.    12mo,  pp.  201.    Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 

This  book  is  designed  for  schools  of  advanced  grade,  high 
schools,  academies,  and  seminaries,  and  is  an  attempt  to  con- 
nect history-teaching  more  closely  in  method  and  matter  with 


ART. 

The  Art  Teaching  of  John  Ruskin.  By  W.G.CoUing- 
wood,  M.A.  8vo,  pp.  892.  London:  Perdval  &  Co. 
78.  6d. 

An  elaborate  analysis  of  Mr.Ruskin's  works,  in  which  are 
discusMd  the  nature  of  art,  imitation,  generalization,  truth, 
science  and  art,  beauty,  imagination,  art  and  religion,  art  and 
morality,  the  sociology  of  art,  the  political  economy  of  art, 
architecture,  decoration,  design,  sculpture,  engraving,  draw- 
ing, painting  and  study,  and  criticism. 
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How  French  Girls  are  Employed.     Helen  Zlmmem. 
Out-door  Games  from  Over  the  Sea.    H.Townsend. 

Good  Words. 

A  Trip  to  Snowland.    Sir  G.  H.  B.Macleod. 
The  Highest  Town  in  the  Highlands— Tomintoul.    C.  Blather- 
wick. 
Sparks  from  a  Vule  Log.    G.Winterwood. 
Epitaphs  in  Westminster  Abbey.    Archdeacon  Farrar. 
Tne  Music  of  Nature.    J.  F.  Rowbotham. 

Greater  Britain. 

The  Globe-Trotter  and  lii«  Works.    Sir  Edw.  Braddon. 
British  Bechuanaland.    H.A.Bryden. 

The  Proposed  Periodic  Britannic  Contest  and  All  English-Speak- 
ing Festival. 
Sir  Wm.  C.  Robinson. 

Great  Thoughts. 

Mr. Spurgeon's  Orphanage.    F.M.Holmes. 

A  Chat  with  Andrew  (^megie.    R.  Blathwayt 

Baroness  Burdett-Coutts.    with  Portrait. 

How  Hall  Caine  Wrote  "The  Scapegoat**    R: Blathwayt 

Harper's  Magaxine. 

The  Annunciation.    Henry  Van  Dyke. 

Chartering  a  Nation  (Blackfeet  Indians).    Julian  Ralph. 

The  Comedies  of  Shakespeare— Measure  for  Measure.    Andrew 

Lang. 
A  Walk  in  Tudor  London.    Walter  Besant 

Help. 

The  General  Election :  Wanted,  A  Christian  Program. 
Open  Spaces  in  Our  Towns. 
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The  Lantern  MImIod. 

Tbe  Polytechnic  Reception  Bureau. 

Interview  with  Prof.  Patrick  Qeddea-Tbe  New  Education. 

The  Homiletic  Magaxlne.— November. 

Tbe  Use  and  Abuse  of  Time.    Rev.  J<4m  Vaughan. 
Betting  and  Gambling.    Rev  Charles  Jerdan. 
The  Ten  Virgins.    Rev.J.Willcock. 

The  Homiletic  Review. 

Eugene  Benier.    Prof. William  C.Wilkinson. 

Biblical  Tests  Applied  to  Recent  Claims.    C.  B.  Hulbert 

William  Caxton.  the  Old  English  Printer.    Prof. T.W.Hunt 

Biblical  Homiletics.    Charles  E.  Knox. 

Training  Men  to  Preach.    E. Q.Robinson. 

Knowledge. 

British  Mosses.    Lord  Justice  Fry. 
A  Qossip  on  Ghost  Names.    Canon  Isaac  Taylor. 
Dark  Structures  on  the  Milky  Way.    A.  C.  Ranyard. 
Explosions  on  Petroleum  Veasel&    Richard  Benyon. 
Sea-Urchins.    R.  Lydekker. 

Leisure  Hour. 

The  Land  of  the  Corsairs.    S.J.Weyman. 

The  Romance  of  Ancient  Literature.— II.    W.P.Petrie. 

The  Goodwin  Sands.    S.T.Treanor. 

The  World's  Gold. 

The  Hygiene  of  the  Forecastle.    R.  Beynon. 

The  Russian  Stundlsts  as  Depicted  by  their  Antagonists. 

Lend  a  Hand. 

Marriage  and  Divorce.— Continued.    Carroll  D.Wright. 
Washington's  University.    G.  Browne  Goode. 
Indian  Sign  Language.    Juliet  L.Axtell. 

Llppincott*a  Magaxine. 

Negro  Superstitions.    Sara  M.  Handy. 

Literature  In  the  South  Since  the  War.    Thomas  Nelson  Page. 
The  Majesty  of  the  Law— A  Talk  with  Col.  J.  R. Fellows. 
On  House-Furnishing.    Frances  Courtenay  Baylor. 

London  Quarterly  Review.— October. 

Browning's  Life  and  Teachings. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

A  New  Study  of  the  Commonwealth:  The  Interregnum. 

LAurence  Oliphant. 

St.  Dominic. 

A  Picture  of  London  Poverty. 

Wesley  his  own  Biographer. 

Industrial  Provision  for  Old  Age. 

Archbishop  Tait 

Longman's  Magasine. 

The  Coming  of  Summer.    Richard  Jefferies. 
More  Indian  Birds.    C.  T.  Buckland. 
The  Story  of  a  Child.    James  Sully. 

Lucifer.- November  15. 

Mysticism.  True  and  False. 

Chinese  Spirits.    Mme.  Blavatsky. 

The  True  Brotherhood  of  Man.    G.  R.  S.  Mead. 

The  Seven  Principles  of  Man.— Continued.    Annie  Besant 

Macmillan's  Magasine. 

William  Cobbett    George  Saintsbury. 

The  Elxperiences  of  an  African  Trader.    H.E.  M.Stutfleld. 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

Magaxine  of  American  History. 

Some  of  Queen  Isabella's  Descendants.    Martha  J.  Lamb. 

Career  of  Brig.  -Gen.  Jethro  Sumner.    Kemp  P.  Battle. 

The  Colonial  Meeting-House.    Roy  Singleton. 

Pen  Portraits  of  WasninRton.    Horatio  King. 

The  Code  in  North  Carolina.    Stephen  B.  Weeks. 

A  Forgotten  Republic:  The  Republic  of  St.  Gall.    8.H.M.Byers. 

The  Menorah  Monthly. 

Relation  of  the  State  to  Morality.    Rev.  J.Silverman. 
Sara  Copia  Sullam .  A  Jewess  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
Cause  of  the  Jewish  Persecution  In  Russia.    E.S.Moshbir. 
History  of  the  Jewisli  Congregation  of  Leghorn.    S.  Morala 
A  Future  Life.  — IL    Prof.  Henry  A.  Mott 

The  Missionary  Herald. 

Rev.  George  Constantlne.    With  Portrait 

Do  Missions  Pay?  Reply  of  Adabazar,  Turkey.  Rev.  J.  K.  Greene. 

The  Gods  of  the  Chinese.    Rev.  Henry  P.  Perkins. 


The  Missionary  Review  of  tbe  World. 

Foreign  Mission  Di^  at  Northfleld  Convention. 
The  Sacred  Land  of  Palestine.    Mrs.  David  Baron. 
European  Literature  in  the  Mission  Flelda    F.F.  Ellinwood. 
The  Evangelization  of  Israel.    Prof.  G.  H.  Schodde. 
Some  Polemical  Writings  Against  the  Jews.    Rev.  B  Pick. 
Jerusalem's  Crying  Wants.    Rabbi  A.  BenOUel. 

Month. 

The  Authenticity  of  the  Holy  Coat  of  Treves.  The  Editor. 
Catholic  England  in  Modem  Times. -H.  Rev.  John  Morris^ 
An  Ascent  of  Vesuvius.    H.  P.  Fitzgerald  Marriott 

Monthly  Packet 

Taormina  and  Its  Neighborhood.    Florence  Freeman. 
Country  Society  of  Yesterday.    Mrs.  C.  H.  Hallett 
Finger-posts  In  Faery  Land.— VI     Christabel  Coleridge. 

Murray's  Magazine. 

A  Study  of  Mr.  George  Meredith.    J.  A.  Newton  Robinson. 

To  the  Rescue.    W.  B.  Tarpey. 

Women  of  Naples.    Constance  Eaglestone. 

Plates  or  Bagst    R.J.Soans. 

A  Plea  for  the  Critics.    J.  C.  Bailey. 

The  National  Magazine. 

The  Dutch  West  India  Company.    Daniel  Van  Pelt 

The  First  Printing  in  America:    Charles  Rollln  Brainard. 

Fort  Ancient.    Warren  K.  Moorehead. 

Madam  Knight  and  her  Journal.    Frank  Allaben. 

The  Ohio  Society,  and  Ohio  In  New  York.    J.  H.  Kennedy. 

National  Magazine    f  India.— September. 

Ramprasad.  the  Saint  and  Poet  of  Bengal.   Deena-Nath  Qan^C 
Some  Thoughts  on  Polygamy.    Umapada  Baau. 

Newbery  House  Magazine. 

What  will  be  tbe  Future  of  Religious  Education  In  Eleiiientary 

Schools?    Dean  Gregory. 
China  and  its  Future.    Rev.  R.  Brooks  Egan. 
The  Church  and  the  Great  Charta.    Canon  Pennington. 
Buddhism  and  Lamaism  in  Mongolia.    Rev.  John  pheepshanki^ 
A  Sinhalese  Theatre.  -  II.    Rev .  Dr.  Wm.  Wood. 

The  New  England  Magazine 

Canadian  Journalists  and  Journalism.    W.  B.  Harte. 
Randolph  of  Roanoke  and  his  People.    Albert  O.  Evam. 
Brunswick  and  Bowdoln  College.    Charles  L.81attery. 
Pen  Pictures  of  the  Bosphorus.    Alfred  D.  F.  Hamlin. 
Stories  of  Salem  Witchcraft.—!..  Winfleld  8.Nevin& 

New  Bnglander  and  Yale  Review. 

James  Russell  Lowell.    D.H.  Chamberlain. 

The  Official  Ballot  in  Elections.    Henry  T.Blaka 

Some  Recent  Writings  of  an  Indian  Raiah. 

The  Higher  Education  and  Practical  Life.    W.D.  Sheldon 

What  May  We  Preach?   John  S.Sewall. 

New  Review. 

Excursion  (Futile  Enough)  to  Paris:  Autunm,  1851.— Concluded, 

Thomas  Carlyle. 
The  London  County  Council  and  the  Ttamwaya    Lord  Monks' 

well. 
The  Literary  Drama.    H.  D.  Traill. 
Monasteries  of  the  Levant  Revisited.    Hon.  Q.  N.  Curson. 
Of  Writers  and  Readers.    Vernon  Lee. 
Palimpsests  of  Prison.    Helen  Zinunem. 
The  Provident  Side  of  Trades  Unionism.    George  Howell. 
A  Study  in  Mental  Statistics.    Dr.  J.  Jastrow. 

Nineteenth  Century. 

The  German  Newspaper  Press.    Charles  Lowe. 

**Hibemia  Pacata.''    Viscount  de  Vescl. 

How  to  Reorganize  the  War  Department    Geo.  Sir  G.Chesney. 

Gardens.    Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 

Milton's  Macbeth.  Professor  Hales. 

The  Diminution  of  Drunkenness  in  Norway.    Earl  of  Meath. 

Women  and  the  Glove  Trade.    Miss  A.  Heather-Bigg. 

Beliefs  in  Immortality:  A  Reply  to  Mr. Gladstone.    Professor 

Chejme. 
A  Railway  Journey  with  Mr.Pamell.    Lord  Ribbesdalew 
A  Suggestion  for  my  Betters.    Rev.  Dr.  Jessopp. 
Trade  in  the  Malay  Peninsula.    Hon.  Martin  Lister. 
Shakespeare  and  Modem  Greek.    Prof.  Blackie. 
Moltke  and  Moltkeism.    Archibald  Forbes. 
The  LAbor  ''Platform  **  at  the  Next  General  Election.   H.H» 

Champion. 

The  North  American  Review. 

Thoughts  on  the  Negro  Problem.  James  Biyca. 
The  Tliree  Philanthropists.  Col.  R.  G.  IngeraoU. 
The  Benefits  of  War.    Admiral  S.  B.  Luce. 


CONTENTS  OF  REk^IEU/S  AND  MAGAZINES. 
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Jl  Great  Statfiitical  InyestigAtljon.    Hon.  Carroll  D.Wriffht 

Is  Corporal  FuniahmeDt  Deeradi  ng  ?   Dean  of  St.  P&ul  'a,  London. 

Italv  and  the  Pope.  -  II.    Kx- Prime  Minister  Crispi. 

Bail  way  Rates.    Oen.  Horace  Porter. 

"The  Workinfcman  and  Free  Silver.    T.  V.  Powderly. 

The  Quorum  in  European  Legislatures.    Theodore  Stanton. 

Outing. 

Ceylon  Elephants  and  Kraaltown.    HcM.  Challinor. 

Cowboy  Life.— L    A  Round  •up. 

Canoeing  on  the  Flathead.  -  Concluded.    James  Ollason. 

Photographing  Interiors  by  Flash  Light    W.I  L Adams. 

The  Biaclc  Brant  at  Home.    T.  S.  VanDyke. 

The  National  Guard  of  California.    Lieut  W.  R.  Hamilton. 

The  Overland  Monthly. 

Flower  and  Seed  Growing.    Ninetta  Eamet. 

The  Defences  of  the  Pacific  Coast.    A Ivin  H.Sydenham. 

The  Dead  Blue  River.    John  S.  Hittell. 

.Soil  Studies  and  Soil  Maps.    E.  W.  Hilgard. 

The  Santa  Barbara  Island::.    Martinette  KinselL 

The  Pedagogical  Seminary. 

Recent  Literature  on  Higher  Education. 

Higher  Pedagogical  Seminaries  in  Germany.    W.  H.  Bumham. 

The  Training  of  Teachers  in  England.    J.  F. Reigart 

History  of  Methods  of  Instruction  in  Geography     J.  R.  Potter. 

PhrAological  Magaxine. 
My  Experience  of  Phrenology.    W.T.  Stead. 

Political  Science  Quarterly. 

The*  Democratic  Party.    Prof.  A  D.  Morse. 

The  Association  of  the  First  Congress.    Paul  L  Ford. 

The  Single  Tax.    Charles  B.Spahr. 

Sociology  as  a  University  Study.    Prof.  F.  H.  Giddings. 

The  Social  Contract  Theory.    D.  G .  Ritchie. 

lIToman  Suffrage  in  Local  Government.    M.  Ostrogorski. 

Lincoln  and  Seward.    Frederic  Bancroft. 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 

The  Rise  of  the  Pottery  Industry.    Edwin  Atlee  Barber. 

Progress  in  the  Lower  Animals.    Prof.  E.  P.  Evans. 

Type-Casting  Machines.    P.  D.  Ross. 

Breathe  Pure  Air.    Rev.  J.  W.  Quinby 

Dress  and  Adornment.— IV.    Religious  Dress.    Prof. F.Starr. 

Possibilities  of  Economic  Botany.— Concluded.    G.LGoodale. 

The  Lost  Volcanoes  of  Connecticut.    Prof.  Wm.  Morris  Davis. 

The  Training  of  Dogs.    Wesley  Mills,  M.  D. 

Silk  Dresses  and  Eight  Hours^  Work.    J.  B.  Mann. 

Dust.    J.  G.  McPherson. 

Sketch  of  Dimitri  Ivanovitch  Mendeleef.    With  Portrait 

Quiver. 

•CoQunon  Lodging- Houses  and  Their  PatroD& 
The  First  Work  of  God. 
Below  the  Sea-Level. 

Review  of  the  Churches.— November  16. 

The  Reunion  of  Christendom.    Cardinal  Manning  and  others. 
The  Methodist  CEcumenical  Council.    With  Portraits 
The  Regent  Street  Polvtechnic.    Archdeacon  Farrar. 
A  •*  Reunion  "  Trip  to  Norway.    Dr.  H .  S.  Lunn. 

Science  and  Art.— November. 

The  Telescope  and  How  to  Make  It.    John  Mills. 
Technical  Education  and  Legislation.    Arnold  G.  Maddox. 

December. 
The  Technical  Instruction  Act.    J.H.Reynolds. 

Scribner's  Magazine. 

Afloat  on  the  Nile.    E.  H.  and  ^  W.  Blashfleld. 
A  Painter  of  Beautiful  Dreams.    (Albert  Moore. )    Harold  Fred- 
eric. 
The  Land  of  Poco  Tiempo.    Charles  F.  Lummis. 

Scots  Magaxine. 

The  Chief  Mourner.    Border  Tale.    Sir  George  Douglas. 
Purther  Recollections  of  Robert  Lee. 
•Coaching  to  Ettrick.    S.  Deans. 
The  Industrious  Apprentice  and  his  Successors. 
The  Budding,  Perfection,  and  Fading  of  the  Gothic.    Caroline 
B.  M.  Johnstone. 

The  Stenographer. 

Bow  Shorthand  should  be  Taught 

Phrasing. 

Bules  for  Phrasing.    Eldon  Moran. 


Strand  Magaxine.— November. 

Lady  Dufferin  and  the  Women  of  India. 

Fireworks. 

Portraits  of  Thomas  Hardy,  Comey  Grain,  Mrs.Keelev,  Henry 

Neville,  Charlotte  M.Tonge,  and  Tommaso  Salvinl. 
London  from  Aloft. 

The  Street  Games  of  Children.    Frances  H.  Low. 
Montagu  Williams,  Q.C.    Harry  How. 

Sunday  at  Home. 

Religious  Life  and  Thought  in  Belgium. 

The  Religions  of  India  Illustrated  by  Their  Temples:  The 

Temple  of  Gwal  lor.    Rev .  C.  Merk. 
Wanderings  in  the  Holy  Land.— IL    Adelia  Gates. 

Sunday  Magaxine. 

**  A  Cup  of  Cold  Water. "  Rev.  A.  R.  Buckland. 
Birds  on  Their  Travels.  Rev.  Theodore  Wood. 
The  Aged  and  Their  Claims.  G.  Holden  Pike. 
A  Working-Girls'  Club. 

Sydney  Quarterly.— September. 

The  Present  Position  of  Women.  Florence  Walsh. 
Tripartite  Division  of  Queensland.  H.Courtayne. 
What  Parliament  Can  Do  for  Lal>or.    B.  R  Wise. 

Temple  Bar  Magaxine. 

Incidents  in  the  Life  of  a  Naturalist. 

Bemardin  de  Saint-Pierre. 

In  the  Country  of  the  Albigenses. 

My  Journey  to  France,  Flanders,  and  Germany  in  1788. 

Walking  Stewart 

The  Treasury. 

Co-operation  of  the  Divine  and  Human.    B.  B.  Tyler,  D.  D. 
Christianity  and  the  Labor  Question.    E.  G.  Robinson,  D.  D. 
Dr.Briggs'  Biblical  Theology.    Prof.  Robert  Watts. 
Beolamin  Bushrod  Tvler.  D.D.  M.C.  Tiers. 
Dr.  Stephen  01  in.    Theodore  L  Cuyler. 

The  United  Service. 

Education  in  the  Army.    Maior  William  H.Powell. 

The  United  States  Steamer  Michigan.    Rear- Admiral  F.  A.  Roe. 

Marshal  Augereau.    Edward  Shfppen. 

Personal  Recollections  of  Sheridan  s  Raid.    Capt.  Edward  Field. 

History  of  the  Frigate  Constitntion.  —Continued.    H.  D.  Smith. 

An  Omitted  Napoleonic  Chapter.    Hon.  F.  Lawley. 

United  Service  Magaxine. 

Field -Marshal  Count  Von  Moltke  on  the  Franco-German  War 
of  1870-71.-11.     General  Viscount  Wolseley. 

The  Present  Fortifications  of  Constantinople  and  its  Environs. 
With  Map.    Rogalla  von  Bieberstein. 

Naval  Engineering  in  Warships.    Harry  Williams. 

The  Conveyance  of  Troops  by  Railway.    Col.  J.  S.  Rothwell. 

Soldiers'  Institutes.    Rev. W.Sidney  Randall. 

Our  Military  Weakness  in  India.— U.    C.  B.  Norman. 

Sandliurst  and  its  Legends.— II.    Lieut. -Col. C.Cooper  King. 

The  Progress  of  Modem  Tactics.    Boguslawski. 

The  Treatment  of  German  Soldiers.    Miles  Teutonlcus. 

The  French  Naval  Mancpuvres  of  1801.— I.  Translated  from 
Revte  des  Deux  MotvdcB  by  a  Naval  Oflteer. 

Victorian  Magaxine. 

Carnivorous  Plants.    A.  W.  Wilson. 

Hobbies.    Isabella  Fyvie  Mayo. 

woman's  Relation  to  the  French  Revolution.  Thomas  De  Quin- 
ce/. 

Folk-Lore.    Charles  G.  Leland. 

Marie  Antoinette.    Sarah  Tytler. 

Kandy:  the  Mountain  Capital  of  Ceylon.  Miss  C.F.Gordon- 
Cumming.  * 

Weather  Wisdom.    Benjamin  Taylor. 

Welsh  Reviewr. 

The  Issue  in  the  Forest  of  Dean.    W.T. Stead. 
The  Drink  Question  and  Legislation.    W.S.Caine. 
The  Eisteddfod.    T.Marchant-Williams,  B.A. 


The  Eisteddfod  as  a  Drag  upon  National 


David  Daviea. 


Local  Government  in  Ireland.    E. F.V.Knox,  M.P. 
Welsh  Periodical  Literature.    D.  Tudor  Evans. 

Westminster  Review. 

Effects  of  the  Doctrines  of  Evolution  on  Religious  Ideas.    B. 

Crosbie. 
Federation  the  Polity  of  tlie  Future.    C.  D.  Farquharson. 
A  Sermon  at  the.  Haymarket:  The  Dancing  Girl. 
Free  Trade :  The  New  York  Reform  Club.    Edward  N.  Vallaa- 

digham. 
Outcasts  of  Paris.    Edmund  R.  Spearman. 
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MlliUry  Enthusiasm  and  Recrultinflr.    J.A.Skene  Thomson. 
Gothic  and  Saracen  Architecture.    JBdwin  Johnson. 
England  and  Oermany. 

Westward-Ho  f 

Lake  Beauties  of  Minnesota.    John  Talman. 

Farmers  and  Farming  in  Russia.    Nicolay  Orevstad. 

A  Curious  Hand-book  (**Ours  Home  Booke**).    J.Murray. 


Work. 

The  Winter  Electrical  Machine. 
Wire  Work  in  all  its  Branches. 

Young  Man. 

Mark  Quy  Pearse.    With  Portrait    W.J.Dawsoa 

The  Toung  Men  of  India.    D.  McConaughy. 

**  Jerusalem  Dellrered  **  and  Torquato  lasso.    W.  H.  D. 


THE  GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 


Alte  und  Neue  Welt.— Einsiedeln.    Heft  8. 
g  Amadeus  Mozart    With  Portrait  and  Autograph. 

Ernst  Sturm. 


Wolfu 

Brugger. 
Queen  Nathalie's  Memoirs. 


irganu 
Columban  Bru 

sen  Nathalie's  1 

The  Burning  of  Melringen. 


Ans  Allen  Welttheilen.— Leipzig.    November. 

Travels  in  Bosnia.— Ck>ncluded.    O.Pauli. 

Life  in  Japan.— Conclusion.    Clara  Nascente8-2Uese. 

The  Negro.    Dr.  W.  Sievera 

Daheim.— Leipzig.    October  80. 

The  New  King  and  Queen  of  WOrtembei^.    With  Portraits. 

November  7. 
Pfarrer  Kneipp  and  His  WaterCure.    F.  V.  OstiniMQnchen. 

November  14. 

Johann  Svendsen.  Composer.    With  Portrait 
Von  Moltke'B  Letters.    H.  Harden. 
To  Siberia. 

November  21. 

From  Holtenau  to  Brunsbattel.    GHua)    H.V.Spielberg. 

November  88. 
Goethe's  Mother.    With  Silhouette.    Dr.  J.Wychgram. 

Deutscher  HausschaU.— (Catholic.)  Regensburg.    Reft  2. 

Life-saving  Appliances  at  Sea.    (Illu&  )    G.  T.  Arminiua 
Christian  P.  D. Scbubart.    (With  Portrait. )    E.  Eggert 
A  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Coat  at  Treves. 

Heft  a 

Erfurt.    Gllus. )    Franz  Schauerte. 

Torquato  Tasso.    With  Portrait    Dr.  Joseph  Rubsam. 

The  Shakespeare  of  Music— Mozart.     With  Portrait     Moritz 

Lilie. 
Portraits  of  the  Leaders  of  the  Austrian  Catholics. 
The  History  of  the  Manger  in  the  (Church,  in  Art,  etc.    J.  Lau- 

tenbacher. 

Deutsche  Litteraturzeitung.— Berlin.    October  31. 

Review  of  ** Studies  in  the  Arthurian  Legend.**  by  John  Rhirs. 
W.Goldther. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.— Berlin.    November. 

Stock  Exchange  Reform.    Oustav  Cohn. 

Winter  Travel  in  the  Hochgebirge.— VI     Rudol  Vir^how  P. 

GUssfeldtf. 
Attica  mid  its  Present  Inhabitants.    A.  Milchhoefer. 
Karl  Friedrich  Reinhard  at  Hamburg,  1808-1805.     W.Lang. 
Reminiscences  of  (k)ttfrled  Keller.— Concluded.    A.  Prey. 
Mendelssohn  at  Weimar.    Lily  von  Kretschman. 

Deutsche  Worte.— Vienna.    November. 

The  Latest  Prussian  Inquiry  into  the  Condition  of  Agriculture. 

—I.    Franz  Schllnkert. 
Review  of  Paul  Gohre's  Book.  —Continued.    Dr.  O.  V.  Springer. 

Frauenbcruf.— Weimar.     Nos.  10  and  11. 

Sick-Nursing.  — ConchiRion.   Hermine  Welten. 
Women  Doctors  Petition  to  the  WUrtemberg  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties. 


Die  Gartenlaube.— Leipzig.     Heft  12. 

The  Disappearance  of  Loi-d  Bathurst  in  Perleberg  in  1809. 
lite. 


Schul 


E. 


Die   Getellschaft.- Leipzig.    November. 


Reform  of  the  Stage  at  Munich.     Dr.Eugen  Kilian. 
CavalleriaRusticana.    With  Portrait  of  Pietro  Mascagnl.    Hans 

Merian. 
Poems  l>y  H.Fischer  and  others. 
Friedrich  Nietzsche  and  the  Apostles  of  the  Future.     K.Eisner. 

niuttrirte  Chronik  der  Zeit -Stuttgart    Heft  1. 
Three  Hours  at  the  Stock  Exchange.    A.  Berthold. 


Die  Katholischen  Miaslonen.— Freiburg  (Badeo). 

St  Joseph's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at. 
Mill  Hill  and  Its  Work. 

Konservative  Monatsachrift— Leipzig.    November. 

Karl  Blelbtreu,  Poet    Dr.  Eberhard  Schalden. 
Insurance  for  Sickness  and  Old  Age.    L.  von  Oertzen. 
An  Alsatian  Noblenum:  Count  Eckbrecht  von  DOrckheim  Moot- 
martin.    Max  Reichard. 
Mottoes  Inside  and  Outside  German  Houses. 
Chronique— German  Politics,  etc. 

Kritische  Revue   aua  Oesterrelche.— Vienna.     November  1. 

The  Meeting  of  the  Emperor  of  Germanjkand  the  Clzar  of  Russia. 
The  Socialist  0>ngres8  at  Erfurt. 

Schiller's  **Don  CSarloa"  in  the  Light  of  History.    Ernst  V.  Zen- 
ker. 

November  15. 

Ten  Tears  of  Kalnoky.    Dr.G.  J.Quttmann. 

The  Reform  of  the  Press  Laws. 

The  So-called  Principles  of  Government    Prof.  Josef  v.  Held. 

Litterarischer  Merkur.— Weimar. 

October  17.  — Cliristian  F.D.Schubart 

October  21.— Hoffman  von  Fallersleben  as  a  Patriotic  Poet^ 

G.Schirlitz. 
October  31. —Tolstoi 's  Life-Teaching.    Dr.  W.  Bode. 
November  7.— Botho  von  Pressentin.    B.  Wolff -Beckh. 

Litersrische  Monatshefte.— Vienna.    No.  1. 

The  Poetry  of  the  Future,    Mancarethe  Halm. 
Poems  by  Felix  Dahn,  Robert  Hamerling,  and  others. 
Hector  Berlioz.    O.Slawik. 

Magazin  fUr  Litteratur.— Berlin.    November  21. 
Prince  Bisomrck.    A  Retrospect  of  1847  and  1848.    K.  von  Coma. 

Modeme  Rundschau.- Vienna.    October  15. 

Art  and  Morals  in  the  Light  of  Evolutionary  Ethics.    C  Grotte- 

witz. 
Ferdinand  Bonn  as  Hamlet    Robert  Fischer. 
Recent  Lyric  Poetry,  bv  K. F. Meyer  and  others.    J.J.  David. 
The  Reform  of  National  and  Technical  Schoola    R  Grazer. 

Musikalische  Rundschau.— November  10. 

"T/Ami  FriU  "  at  Rome.    With  Portrait  of  Pietro  Mascagni. 
GlQck.    Heinrich  Glticksmann. 

November  30. 
The  Mozart  Olebration  in  Vienna. 

Nord  und  SUd.— Breslau.    December. 

Max  Bruch     With  Portrait.    Robert  Ludwie. 

The  Christmas  Tree  and  its  History.    Dr.  Alex.  Tille> 

Pictures  from  the  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 

The  Hanoverian  Dynasty  on  the  English  Throne.    W.  Michael. 


Moltke  as  a  Teacher 


lasty 
.-IL 


Felix  Dahn. 


Dr. 


Preussische  JahrbOche^— Berlin.    November. 

The  Ziethen  Murder  Case  at  Elberfeld.    Ernst  Barre 

The  Earth-Spirit  and  Mephistopheles  In  Goethe's  ** Faust" 
P.  Graffunder. 

House  Rents  in  Large  To^-na    Gustav  Dullo. 

Political  Correspondence.  -The  Socialist  CV>ngre6S.    The  Liberal 
Victory  in  Pomeranla.    The  European  Situation.    France 
and  Russia,  Russia  and  Italy,  Italy  and  France.  Pamell.  etc 

Romlnische  Revue.— Vienna.    October  15^ 

The  Greek  Church  in  Hungary  and  Transsylvanla. 
German  Views  of  Nationalities  in  Hungary. 

Schorer's  Familienblatt.- (Salon  Ausgabe.)    Berlla.    HeftSw 

Two  Kings  of  WQrtemberg.    With  Portraits  and  Autograph. 
The  HelmholU  Celebration.    With  Portrait    Dr.G.Kom. 
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Soclalpolitische  Rundschau.— Leipzig.    October. 

Patriotism  and  Social  Questiona 

The  Theory  and  the  Practice  of  Marriage.    A.  von  Oettingeo. 
History  or  French  Socialism. 

Social  IttoTements  in  German  Switzerland.    C.  W.  Kambll. 
Chronique  of  Social  Movements:  The  International  Socialist 
Congress,  The  Woman  Question,  Christian  Socialism,  etc. 

Sphinx.— Gera  (Beuss).    November. 

Laurence  Oliphant. 

Hudson  Tuttle.    Ludwig  Delnhard. 

Spiritualist  Experiences.— Continued     August  Butscher. 

Individualistic  Monism.    Dr.  R.  von  Koeber. 

Stimmen  Aus  Maria-Laach.— Freiburg  (Baden).   November  28. 

The  Philosophy  of  Scientific  Socialism.  —Conclusion.  H.  Peadi. 
What  is  the  Origin  of  the  Name  **  America*"?— Conclusion. 
Lady  Georglana  FuUerton.    A.  Baumgartner. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer.— Stuttgart,    Heft  5. 

WUrtemberg  and  the  New  King  and  Queen.    With  Portraits. 

J.  Kdrachner. 
Malaga,  the  Home  of  Perpetual  Spring.    GIlus.)    H.Walter. 
Temperance  Legislation  in  Germany.    Dr.  G.  Strehlke. 
The  Aborigines  of  New  Zealand.    (Illus.)    F.SIcheres. 
Count  von  Moltke's  Letters  to  his  Wife.— Continued. 
German  Explorers  in  Africa.    (Illus.) 
The  Bismarck  Museum  at  SchSnhausen.    (Illus.)    E.Thlel. 
Stargard  on  the  Ihna.    (Illus.) 
Autograph  Collecting.    E.R.von  Mor-Sunnegg. 
Creosote  as  a  Preventive  of  Lung  Disease.    Schmidt  Beerfelden. 
T.G.Fischer,  the  Nestor  of  theSwabian  Poets. 

Unsere  Zeit.— Leipzig.    Heft  11. 

The  Economic  Condition  of  Morocco.    Gustav  Diercks. 
The  Bayreuth  Festival.    Heinrich  Reimann. 
The  Spirit  of  the  New  Polish  Poetry. 


The  Reforms  in  the  Hungarian  Administration.    Prof.  J.  H. 

Schwicker. 
Notes  from  Switzerland.    Prof.  Bloesch. 

Velhagen  und   Klasing't  Monatshefte.- Berlin.     November, 

Wild  Boar  Hunting.    (Illus.)    Wllhelm  Meyer. 
Between  Etsch  and  Adrla.    (Illus.)    B. Schulze-Smidt. 
Jenny  Lind.    With  Portraits.    Paul  von  Szezepanski. 
Art  under  the  HohenzoUems.    (Illua)    Paul  Seidel. 

Vom  Pels  zum  Meer.— Stuttgart.    Heft  8. 

The  Chiemsee  in  the  Bavarian  Alps.    (Illua)    M.Hausbofer. 

Preachers  of  New  York.    H.  O.  MQller. 

Prehistoric  Birds.    GUus.)    K.Lampert. 

Breakfast  in  Vienna.    (Illus.)    R  March. 

The  Military  Situation  on  the  Russo-Austrian  Frontier.    N.  von 

Engelstedt. 
Photography  of  Animals  in  Motion.    (Illus.)    C. Sterne. 
The  Fig  Harvest  In  Smyrna.    (Illus.)    F.  v.  Hellwald. 
Professor  Virchow.    With  Portrait 

Heft  4. 

Seed-time  and  Harvests    GUus.)    Fr. Regensberg. 

Up  the  Thames  by  Boat.    (Illus.)    Wilh.  F.  Brand. 

Advertising  In  Berlin.    (Illus.)    Paul  Llndenberg. 

Albinos.    Sylvester  Frey. 

The  Mozart  Centenary.    With  Portrait    W.  Langhans. 

The  Saltpetre  Desert  of  Chili.    (Illus.)    Nicholas  Rusche. 

Wiener  Literatur-Zeitung.— Vienna.    November  15. 

J.  P.  Hebel  as  a  Story- Writer.    Dr.  F.  WlUomltzer. 

Emil  Marriot.    J.J.David. 

Ibsen 's  **  Rosmershol m.  **   Antonio  Graf. 

Karl  ProU  and  his  Works. 

Das  Zwanzigste  Jahrhundert.— Berlin.    October.    Heft  1. 

Count  Tolstoi :    Critical  Study.    D.  Rudolf  Penzig. 
Rosegger^s  Drama.  ^'The  Day  of  Judgment**    E.  Bauer. 
Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben.    Xanthippus. 
Poems  by  A.  A.  Naaff  and  others. 


THE   FRENCH   MAGAZINES. 


L'Amgranthe.— Paris.    November. 

The  Tetralogy  of  the  Nlbelungenlied ;  Musical  Drama.    Edouard 

SchurAe. 
The  Russian  Story- writers  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.    E.S. 

Lantz. 

Bibliothdque  Universelle.— Lausanne.     November. 

Tlie  French  Manoeuvres.    Abel  Veuglaire. 
Graphology.— II.    Auguste  Glardon. 
Crime  and  Criminala    A.de  Verdilhac. 

Chroniques— Parisian,  German,  English,  Swiss,  Scientific  and 
Political. 

Chretien  Evang^lique.- Lausanne.     November  SO. 

The  Religion  and  Ethics  of  Homer.    Ch.  Luigi. 

Twenty  Years  with  the  Mormons,  by  Mrs-Stenhouse.— IV. 

Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts.— November  1 

El  ie  Delaunay . — I.    M.  Georges  Laf enestre. 

Sculpture  at  Ferrara.  —II.    Gustavo  Gruyer. 

Unpublished  Documents  about  Rubens. —III.    Edmond  Bonaff6. 

The  New  Palace  of  Museums  at  Vienna    Louis  Gonse. 

Decorative  .Vrt  in  Old  Paris.    A.de  Chanipeaux. 

Notes  on  Antique  Art.    Salomon  Keiuoch. 


Magazine  Frangais  Illustrd.— Paris. 

A  Glance  at  Our  Neighbors  across  the  (Channel. 

and  Illustrations.    Remain  Delaune. 
Sully  Prudhonmie.    With  Portraits. 


November  10. 

With  Portraits 


Nouvelle  Revue.— November  1. 

True  Russia.— n. 

Musical  Bibliography.     M.  CHamille  Salnt-Saens. 

The  Algerian  Insurrection  of  1871.    Alfred  Rambaud. 

Public  Charity  and  Colonization.    A.Muteau. 

Taxation  Reforms  since  1870.    Foumier  de  Flaix. 

Sublime  Love.     Edgar  Monteil. 

Round  about  Death.    H.  Gu^rin  Augely. 

Jealousy.    Second  paui;.    Jean  Prfcnarl 

The  Fundamental  Error  of  M.M^line.    M  E.Martineau. 

The  Cadastral  Survey.    Georges  Stell. 

The  Brisson  Scheme.    Commandant  Z . 

Russia  in  Asia  and  the  Pamir  Question.    Philippe  Lehault 
Foreign  Politics.    Mme.  Juliette  Adam. 


November  15. 

The  Struggle  of  Man  and  Nature.    M.  Emile  Blanchard. 
Europe  and  the  Balkan  Peninsula.    M.Funck-Brentano. 
The  Marriage  of  Mile.  Ogareff.  Princess Shahovskoy  Strechneflf. 
Paul  Verlaine.    M.  Alfred  Ernst. 
Sublime  Love.    Edgar  Monteil. 
Storm.    Poem.    M.  Pierre  Courtois. 
Ninon  de  PEnclos*  Tea-parties.    Femand  Engerand. 
.The  Cavalleria  Rusticana.    Ernest  Tissot. 
'Industrial  Entenprise:  Great  and  Small.    Emile  Chevallier. 
On  the  Shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza.    G.du  Wailly. 
Foreign  Politics.    Mme.  Adam. 

R^forme  Sociale.— Paris.    November  1. 

A  Tax  upon  Foreigners.    M.  Vanlaer  and  others. 
The  Condition  of  the  Agricultural  Laborers  in  Germany  at  the 
End  of  the  Middle  Ages.    G.  Blondel. 

November  IC. 

The  Relation  of  Church  and  State  in  France. 
Small  Holdings  in  Italy.    Prof.  S.  Spoto. 


A.  Boyenval. 


Revue  d'Art  Dramatique.— Paris.    November  1. 

Mothers  in  the  Drama.    Marie  Laurent 
Mile.  Jodin,  of  the  Th^&tre  de  Varsovle.    L4on  NBol. 
Obsession  in  the  Drama— Maurice  Maeterlinck.    Pierre  Valin. 
The  Drama  In  Russia,  1890-91.    G.  Deval. 

November  15. 

Wagner  and  Meyerbeer.    A.  Soubies  and  C.  Malherbe. 
Hedda  Gabler.    Count  Prozor. 
Mile.  BrilRtnt  of  the  Commie  Fran^aise  (1752). 
Music  Halls  of  London.    M.  C.  d'Agneau. 

Revue  Bleue.— Paris.    October  21. 

Moli^re's  **I>on  Juan.**    Louis  Ganderar. 
French  Schools  in  the  East.    C.  Coignet 

November  7. 

Protection  of  Women  Workers  in  France.    Paul  Lafltte. 
Friederich  Nietsche.    T.  de  Wjrzewa, 

November  14. 

The  Development  of  Nationality  in  the  United  States— The 

Economic  Conditions.    E.Boutmy. 
Russia  and  France  under  the  Second  Empire.    A.  Rambaus. 
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November  21. 

The  Armed  Brotheni  of  the  Sahara.    Ed.  Plaucfaut. 

Notes  on  a  Journey  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans.  M.  Bouchojr. 

Trade  Unions  In  1791.    M.Fallex. 

November  28. 
Ancient  Civilization.    Louis  M6nard. 


Revue    du 


Christianisme    Pratique.— Vals    (Arddche).     No- 
vember 15. 

The  Fourth  Congress  of  the  Protestant  Association  for  the  Prac- 
tical Study  of  Social  Questions  at  Slarseilles. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.— November  1. 

The  EflTSTptian  Question.    Part  I. 

Wild  Ducks.    M.  Ren6  Bazin. 

Sea  Ruffians.    Jurien  de  la  Gravi^re. 

The  Financial  Situation  and  th6  Budget  of  1882.    Cucheval- 

John    Mortey,    Critic,  Journalist^  and   Statesman.   Augustin 

Filon. 
History  Taught  Backward  According  to  a  Oerman  Program. 

G.  valbert. 

November  15w 

Wild  Ducks.    M.  Ren6  Bazin. 

The  Great  Eastern  Manoeuvres. 

Mme.  Ackermann.    M.d'Haussonville. 

The  Egyptian  Question.    Last  part. 

The  Civil  War  in  Chili.    M.  de  Varigny. 

Organization  of  Piracy  in  Tonquin.    Colonel  Frey. 

Revue  Bncyclop4dique.— Paris.    November  1. 

Portraits  of  Georges  Ohnet,  Jules  Claretie,  Elie  Delaunay,  and 

Paul  Vieille. 
Henry  Litolit    With  Portrait.    Arthur  Pougin. 
General  Boulanger.     With    Portrait  and  other.  Illustrations. 

John  Grand-Carteret. 

November  15. 

Jos^phin  Soularyand  His  Poems.    With  Portrait.    G.Vicaire. 
Augustin  Ribot,  Painter.    With  Portrait  and  Illustrations.    H. 

The  French  National  Debt.— n.    18r0-1890.    E.Hanriot. 
General  de  Marbot     With  Portrait.    Viscount  de  VogUA. 
Disappearance  of  the  Bison  in  America.    With  Illustration  and 
Hap. 

Revue  de  Famille.— Paris.    November  1. 

A  Military  Conspiracy  Under  the  Consulate,  1802.— I.    Henri 
Welschinger. 

November  15. 

In  Iceland.    G.  Pouchet. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Operetta.— Continued.    F.Sarcey. 

A  Military  Conspiracy.— Continued.    H.  Welschinger. 

Revue  Prangaise.- Paris.    November  1 

The  March  on  In  Salah.    With  Map.    Edouard  Marbeau. 
The  Rivals  of  France  in  Africa.    Afrlcanus. 
The  Taking  of  Valparaiso.    A.Lefftvre. 
Bulgaria:  Population,  Budget,  and  Coomieroe. 

November  15. 

Roundabout  the  Pamir.    With  Map. 

Maroc  and  Touat.    E.  M .  Bel lai re. 

The  French  Soudan.    The  Quiquandon  Expedition.    With  Map. 

La  Revue  G6n6rale.— Brussels.  November  7. 

The  Social  Crisis  In  Belgium.    Ch.Woeste. 

Letters  from  Florida.    V.Watteyne.  „    ^..        .  v. 

The  Fourth  General  Assembly  of  Catholics  at  Mechlin.    A.  Nys- 

sens. 
The  Brussels  Conference  on  Public  Morality.    Jos.  Hoyois. 

Revue  Historiquc.— Paris.    November-December. 

Ausoneand  His  Times.— I.    C.JuUian. 

The  Chronicle  of  Ekkehard.    J.  Tessier. 

The  Wallachian  and  Bulgarian  Empire.    A.  D.  Xenopal. 

General  Gobert    1760-1788.    I  P.Vauchelet. 


Revue  de  rHypnotiame.— Paris.    November. 

Hypnotism  and  Suggestion.    J.Delboeuf. 

Tnought  Reading.— Conclusion.    Prof.  J.  de  Tarchanoff. 

Cataleptic  Phenomena  in  Hypnotism.    Dr.A.TamburinL 

Revue  Mensuelle  de    I'ficole   d'Anthropologie.— Plarla.    No- 
vember 15. 

Human  Industry  In  the  Stone  Age.    A.de  Mortlllet. 
Report  of  the  Congress  at  Marseilles  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science. 

Revue  du  Monde  Catholique.— Paris.    November  L 

The  Spirit  of  the  End  of  the  Century.    G.Gandy. 
Notes  on  Socialism.    Urbain  Gu6rin. 
France  and  Tonkin.— Concluded.    L. Robert 
The  Austrian  Alps.— Ck>ntinued.    Gaston  Maury. 


Revue  Philosophique.— Paris.    November. 

The  Origin  of  our  Intellectual  and  Cerebral  Structure. —L 

cording  to  Kant.    A.  Fouill6e. 
Will  as  a  Factor  in  Belief.    Gourd. 
Criminal  and  Penal  Studies.    G.Tarde. 


Ac- 


Revue  des  Questions  Scientifiques — Brussels.    October. 

Instinct,  Knowledge,  and  Reason.    Ch.de  Kirwan. 
The  Flora  of  Chan-Toung.    A.  A.  Fauvel. 
The  Nature  of  Chemical  Solutions.    H.de  Greefl. 
Malthusianism.    Ed.  Van  der  Smissen. 
Microbes  and  Hygiene.    Dr.Moeller. 

Recent  Studies  on  Light  and   its  Application&— Conclusion. 
P.Gilbert. 

Revue  Rose.—Lidge.    November  t 

Our  Program. 

Historical  Errors— Roland  de  LAttre. 

Microbes.    Daemon. 

Revue  Scientifique.— Paris.    November  7. 

The  Flight  of  Birds.    V.Tatln. 
Bacteriological  Analysis  of  Water.    G.  Rous. 

November  14. 

Rotatory  Power  and  Molecular  Structure.    J.  A.  le  BeL 
An  Ostrich  Farm  in  South  Africa.    (lUus.) 
The  Population  of  the  United  States  According  to  the  X'atitade 
and  Longi  tude.    V.  Turquan. 

November  21. 
The  Touat  Question  in  the  Sahara. 

November  28. 
Thomas  Sydenham  and  His  Work.    A  Laboulbdne. 

Revue  Socialiste. -Paris.    November  ISw 

Socialism,  or  the  Universal  Law  of  Solidarity.    Dr.J.Pioger. 

The  Abolition  of  Contract  and  Piecework.    L.  Bertrand. 

Cabet  and  the  Icarians.    A.  Holynski. 

The  New  Tariff  and  the  Interests  of  Labor.    M.  Chamay. 

The  Socialist  Congress  at  Erfurt    Benoit  Malon 

The  Social  Movement  in  France,  etc. 

Revue  de  Thtologie.— Montauban.    November  1. 

Charles  Bols.    Arbousse-Bastlda 

The  Interpretation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon.    C.  Bruston. 

The  Decline  of  the  Electing  Principle  in  the  Election  of  Bishops. 

E.  Sayous. 
A  New  Theory  of  the  Redemption.    Paul  Fatigues. 

L'UniversitA  Catholique.— Lyons. 

The  Defence  of  our  Colonies.    C.  Chabaud-Amault 

The  Actual  Condition  of  French  ProtestantisoL -Continued. 

Cardinal  Maury,  According  to  His  Diplomatic  CocTegpondenoa. 

A.  Rivet 
The  Right  of  Association.    Emmanuel  Voron. 


THE   ITALIAN   MAGAZINES. 


La  Civilta  Cat tol lea.— November  7. 

The  New  National  Plebiscite-  Rome.    October  2,  1891. 
Lynch  Law  in  the  United  States. 
Preceptive  and  Directive  Rubrics. 

November  21. 

October  2,  According  to  Sig.  Bonghl 

The  Migrations  of    the   Hittltes.- Continuation. 

trations  of  Antique  Pottery. 
Sacred  Music  and  Ecclesiastical  Regulations. 


With  lUus- 


La  Nuova  Antologia.— November  1. 
Physical  Exercises  and  Games  In  Schools.    A.  Morro. 
The  Suspension  of  the  New  Railway  Works.    A.  T.  de  Johaanls. 
On  the  Occasion  of  the  Last  Dramatic  Competition.    A.  Frao* 

chettl. 
Hypnotism  and  Spiritism.    E.ScIamanna. 
Recollections  of  Old  Pasquale.    A.  GabellL 
Across  the  Pamir.    Mutius. 

November  18. 
Constitutional  Experiments  In  Italy,  firom  17M-161S.   L.  Palma^ 
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Siberia  a-A  Georce  Kennan^s  Revelations.    L.Dal  Verma 
Hypnotism  and  Spi ritism.  —Continuation.    E.  Bciamanna. 
Prom  Qlunda  to  Asmara.    Travels  in  Abvssinia.    F.  Martini 
Tinoenzo  Vela  and  Niccolo  Barabina    Two  Recent  Italian  Art- 
ists.   A.Venturi. 

La  Rassegna  Naxionale. —November  1. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Support  of  Italian  Catholic  Mia* 

sions.    F.  Lampertico. 
New  Zealand  and  Its  Inhabitants.    A.  Brunialti. 
Professor  LIppmann's  Colored  Photographs.    F.GraasL 
Carlo  Maria  Curci.    A  Sketch.    Dino. 
Zoroaster.   Translated  from  the  English  of  F.  Marion  Crawford 

by  Pietro  Macchi. 
Six  Letters  by  His  Holiness  PopelMus  IX.    Ed.  by  P.  a  Delia 

Spina. 

November  16. 

The  Exemeron.  —III.    A.  Stoppani. 

The  Vienna  Congress  of  1816.    v.  Coblanchi. 

fiome  Historical  Books  and  Pamphlets.    O.  Rondoni. 


Zoroaster.  Translated  from  the  English  of  F.  Marion  Crawford, 

by  Pietro  Maochi. 
The  Old  Sicilian  Constitution.    Duke  of  Oualtieri. 
A  Speech  of  Decentralization.    Signor  Prinettl. 
Robert  Walpole.    A  Critical  Skeum.    G.Boglietti. 
Giulio  Roberti  (a  Recently  Deceased  Musician).  V.  di  Marmo* 

rito. 


La  Scuola  Positiva.— October  80. 


B. 


The  Divorce  Law  in  the  Neapolitan  Provinces,  180(^1815. 

Cpoce. 

The  Exclusion  fh>m  the  Code  of  the  *'Nomen  Juris.**  G.  Fioretti. 
Art.  889:  Obscene  Publications  and  Exhibitions.    L.Carelli. 
The  Social  Cure  for  Alcoholism.    A.  Zerboglia 
Journalistic  Convictions.    G.  A.  Bianchi. 

Rlvista  Intemarionale  d*Igiene. 

The  Congress  for  the  Study  of  Tuberculosis,  Paris,  1801.    A. 

Montefusco. 
The  **  Police  des  Moeurs**  and  the  Nicotera  Decree.    E.  Fazio. 


THE  SPANISH   MAGAZINES. 


L*  A  ven9.  —November. 

'Exi>erimental  Psychology,  as  Studied  by  a  Smoker.    J.  M.  Guar- 

dia. 
Populiur  Songs  and  Lyric  Drama.    A.Cortada. 
l^ine.    Joseph  Brunet  y  Bellet. 

Espafia  Modema.— November  16. 

Sluestions  Connected  with  Columbus.    Prospero  Perajgalla. 
ose  Zorrilla.    Critical  Study.    Isidore  Fernandez  Florez. 


Revista  Contemporanea.— October  80l 

The  Orientalists'  Congress.    Don  Bernardino  3Iartin  y  Mingnez. 
A  Visit  to  Gibraltar.    Don  Eliseo  Guardiola  Valero. 
Petroleum  and  Its  Products.    Don  Jose  Rodriguez  Mourelo. 
The  Antiquity  and  Importance  of  Spanish  Journalism.    Don 
Juan  P.  Criado  y  Dominguez. 

November  15. 

The  Women  of  Lugo  (Gallcia).    Don  J.  Rodriguez  Lopez. 
Forms  of  Government    Don  Damian  Isom. 


THE   DUTCH   MAGAZINES. 


Elsevler*s  Geillustreerd  Maandschrift.— November. 

Willem  Roelbfs.    (lUus.)    H.Sroissant 

Parisian  Shadows.    (Illus.)    Johando  Muster. 

A  Sixteenth-Century  Puzzle.    GHua)    Reinia  D.VerbuU. 

River  and  City.    Sketches  of  Rotterdam.    (lUus.)    L.  J.  Plemp 

van  Duiveland. 
J.  A.  Albudinjk  Thijns  in  3868.     With  Portrait.    A.W.  Stell- 

wajen. 


De  Gids.— November. 

Switzerland  and  the  Swiss.    J.  H.  Hooijer. 

A  Journey  to  the  South  Coast  of  Java.    Dr.  J.  T.  Van  Benmiden. 

The  Uncertainty  of  Landed  Property  and  the  Effect  of  the  Tor* 

rens  Sjrstem.    A.  C.  W.  Van  Woerden. 
Victor  Hugo's  **Dieu.*'    A.J.Bronwer. 

Vragen  des  Tijds.— November. 
The  Right  of  Registration.    M.  W.  F.  Trenb. 


THE  SCANDINAVIAN   MAGAZINES. 


Nordisk  Tidskrift— Stockholm. 

Universities  and  How  They  were  Formed,    HJalmar  Edgren. 
Norse  Influence  on  English  Literature  in  the  Eighth  and  Ninth 

Centuries.  Jon  Stefansson. 
Travels  in  Egypt.  Karl  Piehl. 
Who  Is  Rembrandt?    G.G6the. 

Samtiden.— Bergen.    October. 

Widow  Berg.    Mons.  Lie. 

With  Prof.  Secard.    Mons.  Lie. 

Maurice  Maeterlinck.    Belgian  Dramatist    W.  Archer. 

Social  Conditions  in  Australia. 


Skilling  Magazin.— Christiana.    No. 
Through  Siberia  in  Winter.    George  Kennan. 
Moltke  on  the  War  of  1870-71. 


44. 


No.  46. 

Fredrik  Petersen.    With  Portrait. 
Poisonous  Reptiles.    Karl  Vogt. 

No.  46, 

Bemt  Johannsen.    With  Portrait    H.J. 
The  German  Socialists.    A.Raedder. 

Tilskueren.— Copenhagen.    October-November. 

Dutch  Art.    Prof.  Jul .  Lange. 

The  Relations  Between  toe  English  and  the  Scandinavians. 

Prof.  N.  Fredrikssen. 
New  Italian  Novel-Writing.    Dr.  Schandorph. 
Thomas  Carlyle.     Jul.Scnovelin. 
The  Degeneration  of  the  Race  through  Culture.     Dr.  Kaar- 

berg. 
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Abbreviations  of  Mac^axine  Titles  used  in  this  Index. 


A. 

A.A.P.S. 

A.  C 
A.  C.  Q. 
All  W. 
A.  M. 
Ant 
A.  Q. 
A.  R. 

A.  Roc. 
Arg. 
As. 
Ata. 
Bank. 
Bel.  M. 
Black. 
Bk.  'Vrm. 
Bkman. 
B.P. 

B.  O.  P. 

B.  T.  J. 
C. 

Cal.  R. 
Cape  I.  M. 
.  C.  F.  M. 
Chaut. 
Ch.H.A. 
Ch.  Mis.  L 

Ch.  M. 
Ch.  Q. 

C.  J. 
C.  M. 
Cas.  M. 
C.  Rev. 
Cos. 

C.  R 
Crit.  R. 
O.  o.  •!• 

C.  w 
D. 
Dem. 

D.  R. 
Econ.  J. 
Econ.  R 
Ed.  L. 
Ed.  R. 
Ed.  B. 
Eng.  M. 

E.  H. 
E.  I. 
E.  R. 
Esq. 
Ex. 
F. 


Arena. 

Annals  of  the  Am.  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science. 

Australasian  Critic. 

Am.  Catholic  Quart.  Review. 

All  the  World. 

Atlantic  Monthly. 

Antiquary. 

Asiatic  (^arterly. 

Andover  Review. 

Architectural  Record. 

Argosy. 

Asclepiad. 

Atalanta. 

Bankers*  Magazine. 

Belford's  Monthly. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Bookworm. 

Bookman. 

Beacon  of  Photography. 

Boy's  Own  Paper. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

Comhill. 

Calcutta  Review. 

Cape  Illustrated  Mag. 

Cavil's  Family  Mcigazine. 

Chautauquan. 

Church  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

Church  Missionary  Intelligen- 
cer and  Record. 

Church  Monthly. 

Church  Quarterly  Review. 

Chambers's  Journal. 

Century  Magazine. 

Cassier's  Magazine. 

Charities  Review. 

Cosmopolitan. 

Contemporary  Review. 

Critical  Review. 

Casseirs  Saturday  Journal. 

Catholic  World. 

Dial. 

Demorest's  Family  Magazine. 

Dublin  Review. 

Economic  Journal. 

Economic  Review. 

Education  CLondon). 

Educational  Review. 

Education  (Boston). 

Engineering  Magazine. 

English  Historical  Review. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine. 

Edinburgh  Review. 

Esquiline. 

Expositor. 

Forum. 


Fi. 

F.  R. 

G.  G.  M. 

0.  B. 
G.  M. 
G.  O.  P. 
G.  T. 

G.  W. 
Help. 
Harp. 
High.  M. 
Horn.  R. 
H.  M. 
H.  R 
Hy. 

1.  J.  E. 
In.  M. 
Ir.  R  R. 
Ir.  M. 

J.  Ed. 
Jew.  Q. 
J.  M.  S.  I. 

•J.  A.  IL.  D. 

J.  R.  C.  I. 

Jur.  R. 
K. 

K.  O. 
I..  A.  H. 
Lamp. 
L.  H. 
Li  pp. 
Long. 

fc  ?: 

Luc. 
Lud.  M. 

¥.■ 

Mac. 
M.  A.  H. 
M.  C. 

Men. 
Mis.  R 
Mis.  H. 
M.  N.  C. 
Mon. 
M.  P 
M.  R 
Mur. 
N.  A.  R 


Fireside. 

Fortnightly  Review. 

Goldthwaite's     Qeogrraphical 
Magazine. 

Great  Britain. 

Gentleman's  Magazine. 

Girl's  Own  Paper. 

Great  Thoughts. 

Good  Words. 

Help. 

Harper's  Magazine. 

Highland  Monthly. 

Homiletic  Review. 

Home  Maker. 

Health  Record. 

Hygiene. 

Igdrasil. 

Intemat'l  Journal  of  Ethics. 

Indian  Magazine  and  Review. 

Irish  Eccl^astical  Record. 

Irish  Monthly. 

Journal  of  Education. 

Jewish  Quarterly. 

Journal  of  the  Military  Ser- 
vice Institution. 

Journal  of  the  Ass'n  of  En- 
gineering Societies. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute. 

Juridicial  Re7ieir, 

Knowledge. 

King's  Own. 

Lend  a  Hand. 

Lamp. 

Leisure  Hour. 

Lippincott's  Monthly. 

Longman's  Magazine. 

London  Quarterly  Review 

Ladies'  Treasury. 

Lucifer. 

Ludgate  Monthly. 

Lyceum. 

Month. 

Macmillan's  Magazine. 

Magazine  of  Am.  Historv. 

Monthly  Chronicle  of  North 
Country  Lore  and  LegenJ. 

Menorah  Monthly. 

Missionary  Review  of  World. 

Missionary  Herald. 

Methodist  New  Connexion. 

Monist. 

Monthly  Packet 

Methodist  Review. 

Murray's  Magazine. 

North  American  Review. 


Nat. 
Nat  R 
Nat.  M. 

N.  C. 
N.  E. 


N.  E.  M. 
New  R 

N.  H. 

N.  N. 


O. 
O. 

o. 


D. 

M. 


PAH. 


P. 
P. 


E. 
F. 


F. 


Photo.  Q. 
>.  R 


Photo 
Phren. 
P.  L. 
P 
P. 


M. 


\ 


R 


P.  S. 
P.  8.  Q. 
Psy.  R 


Nationalist 

National  Review. 

National  Magazine. 

Nineteenth  Century. 

New  Englander  and  Tale  Re- 
view. 

New  England  Magazine. 

New  Review. 

Newbery  House  Magazine. 

Nature  Notes. 

Outing. 

Our  Day. 

Overland  Monthly. 

Papers  of  American  Histori 
cal  Ass'n. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund- 
People's  Friend. 

Photographic  Quarterly. 

Photographic  Review. 

Phrenological  Magazine. 

Poet  Lore. 

Presbyterian  Quarterly. 

Presbyterian  and    Reformed 
Review. 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Political  Science  Quarterly. 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research. 
Q.  Quiver. 

Q.  J.  Econ.  Quarterly   Journal   of    Eco- 
nomics. 
Q.  J.  G.  S.  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society. 
S.  R  Quarterly  Review. 

.  R  Review  of  Reviews. 

S.  Sun. 

Scot  G.  11  Scottish  Geographical  Maga- 
zine. 

Scottish  Review.  ■ 

Scots  Maii^izine. 

Scribner's  Ifagazine. 

Strand. 

Sunday  Magazine. 

Sunday  at  Home. 

Temple  Bar. 

TInsiey's  Magazine. 

Treasuiy. 

United  Service. 

United  Service  Magazine. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Maga- 
zine. 

Westward  Ho ! 

Welsh  Review. 

Westminster  Review. 

Young  England. 

Young  Man. 


Scot  R 
Scots. 
Scrib. 
Str. 

Sun.  M. 
Sun.  H. 
T.  B. 
Tin. 
Treas. 
U.  8. 
U.  8.  M. 
W.  P.  M. 

W.H. 
Wei.  Rev. 
W.  R 
Y.  E. 
Y   M. 


[It  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  this  Index  to  periodicals  published  in  the  English  language, 
articles  in  the  leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 
Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  references  are  to  the  December  numbers  of  periodicals. 


AU  the 


Africa: 

British  Bechuanaland,  H.  A.  Bryden,  GB,  Nor. 

British  Administration  In  West  Africa.  F.Buxton,  FR 

ilxperlences  of  an  African  Trader,  H.E.M.Studfleld,  Mac 
Ancient  Literature,  Romance  of,  W.  P.  Petrie.  LH. 
Animals,  Progress  in  the  Lower,  Prof .  E.  P.  Evans,  PS. 
Animal  Thieves,  Dr.A.H.Japp,  CFM. 
Annunciation,  The,  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Harp. 
Antipodeans,  Christie  Murray  and  the.  Sir  Edward  Bnwldon,  CR 
Anuradhapura;  A  Pre-Christian  City,  C.  F.  Gordon-Cummin^, 

GM. 
Architecture : 

Budding,  Perfection  and  Fading  of  the  Gothic.  Scots, 

Gothic  and  Saracen  Architecture,  E.Johnson,  WR 
Army  Matters: 

Education  in  the  Army,  Maj. William  H.Powell,  US. 

Our  Army  and  its  Detractors,  and  a  Rejoinder  by  Sir  C. 
Dllke,  FR, 

Conveyance  of  Troops  by  Railway,  Col.  J.  8.  Rothnell,  USM. 

Boldlers'  Institutes,  Rev. W.S.Randall.  USM. 

Sandhurst,  Lieut.  -Col.  Cooper  King,  USM. 


The  Progress  of  Modem  Tactics,  USM. 

Treatment  of  German  Soldiers,  U8BL 

Military  Entlmslasm  as  a  Means  of  Recruiting,  USM. 

Tlie  Fortifications  of  Constantinople,  USM.  • 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  Mac. 
Arnold.  Sir  Edwin.  Poem  by,  '*The  No  Dance^"  CR 
Art«.  The  Seven  Liberal,  Thomas  Davidson,  EdR 
Asia  Minor,  A  Glimpse  of,  C. 

Astronomers,  Women  as-7lL,  Esther  Singleton,  Chaut 
Astronomy : 

New  Discoveries  In  the  Heavens,  Cam,llle  Flammarion,  A. 

Dark  Structures  In  the  Milky  Way,  A.C.Ranyard.  K. 
Athletics.  College,  and  Heart  Disease,  Dudler  A.Sargent,  BdR. 
Atmosphere,  Artificial  Disturbances  in  the,  B.  B.  Minor.  BelM. 
Augereau.  Marshal,  Edward  Shippen,  US. 
Autnors,  State  Recognition  of.  ^mposium  on,  Bknoan. 
Balfour.  Right  Hon.  A. J.,  W.T. Stead,  RR 
Ballot_.  The  Official,  In  Elections,  Henry  T.Blake,  NE. 
Bank  Directors.  The  Duties  of.  Bank. 
Bankers'  Association,  Convention  of  the  American,  Bank. 
Bear  Hunting  in  Russia,  Dem. 
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Begnry,  Co-operation  Against.  John  Qlenn,   ORev. 

Belgium.  Religious  Life  and  Thought  in,  SunH. 

Beraier,  Eugene.  Prof. W.C.Wilkinson,  HomR 

Besant.  Mm. ,  Theoaophy's   New  Leader,  RR 

Biblical  Teste  Applied  to  Recent  Claims,  C.  B.  Hulbert,  HomR 

Birds: 

More  Indian  Birds,  C.  T.  Buckland,  Long. 

Birds  on  Their  TraTels,  Rev. T.Wood,  8unM. 
Bosphorus,  Pen  Pictures  of  the,  A. D.F.Hamlin.  NEM. 
Botany,Economic,Po8sibilitiesof— concluded,Q.  L.Oooda)e.  PS. 
Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick  and.  Charles  L.Slattery,  NEM. 
Bowery,  The,  New  York  City,  Julian  Ralph.  CM. 
Brahmos  and  Christianity,  Rev.  R.  Thackwell,  ChHA. 
Breathe  the  Pure  Air,  Rev.  J.  W.Qulnby,  PS. 
Briggs\  Dr.,  Biblical  Theology,  Prof . Robert  Watts,  Treas. 
Browning,  Robert,  The  Religious  Opinions  of,  Mrs.S.Orr,  CR 
Browning's  Life  and  Teaching,  LQ,  Oct. 
Brunswick  and  Bowdoin  College,  Charles  L.Slattery,  NEM. 
Buddhism  and  Lamaism  in  Mongolia,  J.  Sheepshanks,  NH. 
Buddhisnt,  The  Burmans  and— n.,  Dom  A.  Amandoline,  CW. 
Burdett-Coutts.  Baroness,  QT. 

Burmans,  The,  and  Buddhism— IL,  Dom  A.  Amandoline,  CW. 
Calne,  Hall,  OT. 
California: 

The  National  Guard  of  California,  Lieut.  W.R  Hamilton,  O. 

Qen.  Sherman  and  the  San  Francisco  Vigilantes,  CM. 

The  Dead  Blue  River.  J.S.Hittell,  OM. 
Canada: 

Canadian  Joumaliste  and  Joumalisno,  W.  B.  Harte](LNEM. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  T.  K.  Thomson,  EngM. 

The  Canadian  Census,  J.  O.  Colmer,  FR. 
Canoeing  on  the  Flathead— concluded,  James  Ollason,  O. 
Carlyle's,  Thomas,  Excursion  to  Paris.  1851,  NewR 
Carlyles,  The,  and  a  Segment  of  their  Circle— III.,  Bkman. 
Carnegie,  Andrew,  GT. 
Carpenter,  Bishop  Boyd,  CSJ. 

Catholic  England  in  Modem  Times.  Rev.  John  Morris,  M. 
Caxton,  William,  the  Old  English  Printer.  T.W.Hunt,    HomR 
Census  Bureau,  A  Permanent,  Edward  Atkinson,  EngM. 
Ceylon: 

Anuradhapura,  Miss  C.F.Gordon-CummIng,  GM. 

A  Cinhalese  Theatre,  Rev.  Wm.  Wood,  NH. 
Chautauqua.  Edward  E.  Hale,  RR 
Child-Life?  Need  School  be  a  Blight  to,  Dr.  J.M.Rice,  F. 
China: 

The  Scene  of  the  Riots.  Black. 

China  and  its  Future,  Rev.R.B.Egan,  NH. 

The  Gods  of. the  Chinese,  Rev. H.P.Perkins,  MisH. 

Chinese  Spirits,  Madame  Blavatsky,  Luc.  Nov. 
Chivalry,  Romances  of.  Prof. J. W.Hale.  Ata. 
Christ  and  Human  Theories  of  the  Future  State,  ChMisI. 
Christendom,  The  Reunion  of.  Card.  Manning  and  others,  RC, 

Nov. 
Christianity  and  the  Labor  Question,  E.  G.  Robinson,  Treas. 
Christmas:  Holly,  Mistletoe,  and  Yule  Log,  Dem. 
Church,  The,  and  the  Great  Charta,  Canon  Pennington,  NH. 
Church  and  State.  Rev.  E.  B.  Brady,  CW. 

Citizenship  and  Suffrage ;  the  Yarbrough  Decision,  F.  Minor.  A. 
City  Houses,  Old,  of  London,  Philip  Norman,  EI. 
Clerkenwell  and  its  Associations,  CJ. 
Club  for  Working  Girls.  SunM. 
Cobbett,  Wm.,  G. Saintsbury,  Mac. 
Cold  Wave,  Conditions  Causing  a,  T.Russell,  EngM. 
Colleges,  Action  of  the,  upon  the  Schools,  w.C  Collar,  E<1R. 
Colonial  Federation  the  Policy  of  the  Future,  WR 
Colonists,  Domestic  and  Social  Life  of  the,  E.  E  Hale.  Chaut. 
Columbus,  A  Pessimistic  Biography  of,  C.  A.  L.  Richards,  D. 
Common  Lodging- Houses  and  Their  Patrons,  Q. 
Commonplace  Books,  Major-Gen.  P.  Maxwell,  GM. 
Commonwealth,  A  New  Study  of  the,  LQ. 
Competition.  Unregulated,  Self-Destructive.  A.F.Walker  F 
Congress,  Moral  and  Social  Reforms  in,  G.  H.  Walker,  Cbaut 
Congress.  The  Association  of  the  First,  Paul  L.  Ford.  PSQ. 
Congress,  An  Unrepresentative,  Stoufi:hton  Cooley.  BelM. 
Connecticut,  The  Lost  Volcanoes  of,  Prof.W.M.  Davis.  Po. 
Constitution,  Amendments  to  the,  H.V.Ames,  PAH,  Oct 
Constantinople.  Fortifications  of,  USM. 
Constitution,  History  of  the  Frigate,  Capt. H.D.Smith.  I'S 
Corporal  Punishment  Degradlngt  Is,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  Loudon, 

NAR 
Corsairs,  The  Land  of  the,  S.  J.Weyman,  LH. 
Corsete  and  Tight  Lacing,  Dr.  Susannah  W.  Dodds.  Dem. 
Cottage  People,  Among,  Black. 
Country  Society  of  Yesterday,  Mrs.C.H.Hallett,  MP. 
Cowboy  Life— I.,  A  Round-up,  O. 
Crime  in  Paris,  Phases  of,  H.  Le  Roux,  FR. 
Crispi,  Ex-Prime-Minister,  on  Italy  and  the  Pope,  NAR 
Critics,  A  Plea  for  the.  J.C.  Bailey^Mur. 
Cycling  In  Winter.  RJ.Mecredy,  FR. 
Dallinger.  Rev.W.H.,on  the  Miraculous.  RC.  Nov. 
December  in  the  Country,  GOP. 

Democratic  Government,  M.de  Lavaleye  on,  H.Dunckley.  CR. 
Dlike,  Sir  C. :  The  Issue  in  the  Forest  ofDean.  W.  T.  Stead,  WelR. 
Divorce,  Marriage  and— II.,  Carroll  D.Wright,  LAH. 
Dogs,  The  Training  of.  Dr.  Wesley  Mills,  P3. 
Dominic,  Saint,  LQ,  Oct. 
Drama,  The  Literary,H. D.Traill,  NewR 
Dress  and  Adornment— IV  ,  Religious  Dress.  F.  Starr.  PS. 


Driver,  Oanon,  on  the  Book  of  the  Law,  Principal  Cave,  CR 
Duelling:  The  Code  in  North  Carolina.  8.  B.  Weeks,  MAH. 
Duiferin.  Lady,  and  the  Women  of  India,  Str,  Nov. 
Dust,  J.  U.  Mcpherson,  PS. 

Dutch  West  India  Company,  Daniel  Tan  Pelt,  NatM. 
Education :  See  also  contente  of  Educational  Review,  Education- 
and  Pedaaogi(xU  Seminary. 

The  New  Eoucation,  Prof .  P.  Geddes,  Help. 

Future  of  Religious  Education  in  Elementary  Schools,  NH. 

Educational  Tliought  in  Great  Britain,  J.G.Fitch,  EdK. 
Education,  Free,  and  Free  Food,  Amos  G.  Warner,  CRev 
Education,  The  Higher,and  Practical  Life,  W.D.  Sheldon,  NE. 
Egypt:  From  Phils9  to  wady  Haifa,  Qebel  Effendi,  Cos. 
Eisteddfodd,  The,  T.Marchant- Williams  and  D.Davies,  WelR 
Eectrio-Power  Distribution,  Charles  E.  Emery,  CasM. 
Elephants,  Celyon,  and  Kraaltown,  McM.  Challinor,  Cos. 
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